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May  Margaret 935 

CuUum,  Ridgwell.     The  Hound  from  the  North..  303 
Cutting,   Mary   Stewart.     Little   Stories   of   Court- 
ship      811 

Cuyler,  Theodore  Ledyard.     Our  Christmas  Tides  190 

Dale,    Alan.      Wanted— a    Cook 432 

Danby,  Frank  (Mrs.  Julia  Frankau   (Baccaraat) . .  428 

Daniels,  Mabel  W.     An  American  Girl  in  Munich  747 

Dante.     De  Monarchia   1 70 

Dargan,    Olive    Tilford.      Semiramis,    and    Other 

Flays    300 

Davidge,    Frances.      The    Misfit    Crown 306 

Davidson,   Thomas.     The  Education  of  the  Wage- 
Earners  675 

Davis,    William   Stearns.      Falaise   of   the   Blessed 

Voice  196 

Dawson,  William  James.     The  Evangelistic  Note..  661 

Deeping,  Warwick.     The  Slanderers 599 

Deledda,  Grazia.    After  the  Divorce 806 

De  Noussanne.     The  Kaiser  As  He  Is 674 

De  Tabley,  Lord.     The  Poems  of 112 

Devine,   Edward  T.     Principles  of  Relief. .  ..275,  426 

Dickerson,   Mary   C.      Moths  and   Butterflies 676 

Dickson,  Harris.     The  Ravanels 736 

Dillon,  Mary.     The  Rose  of  Old  St.  Louis 38 

Dixon,  Thomas,  Jr.    The  Clansman 524 

Dodge,  Mary  Mapes.     Rhymes  and  Jingles 193 

Poems  and  Verses 297 

D<Aigall,  L.    The  Summit  House  Mystery 598 

Douglas,   tames.     Theodore  Watts-Dunton 589 

Douglas,  Sir  Robert  K.     Europe  and  the  Far  East  449 

Dowden,   Edward.     Robert   Browning 32 1 

Downey,   June  E.     The  Heavenly   Dykes 297 

Doyle,  A.  Conan.    The  Return  of  Sherlock  Holmes  682 

Drucoll,  Clara.     The  Girl  of  La  Gloria 682 

Dunbar,  Paul  Laurence.     Lyrics  of  Sunshine  and 

Shadow   809 

Duncan,  Norman.     Doctor  Luke  of  the  Labrador.  201 
Durand,    E.    R.      An    Autumn    Tour    in    Western 

Persia    277 

Eastman,  Helen.     New  England  Ferns 103 

Eggleston,  George  Gary.     A  Captain  in  the  Ranks  290 

Ehrmann,  Max.     Breaking  Home  Ties 297 

Ellis,  Edward  S.  A  Cromwell  of  Virginia 527 

Ely,  Helena  Rutherford.     Another  Hardy  Garden 

Book    676 

England,   George  Allan.     Underneath  the  Boughs  195 

Everett,   William.     Italian  Poets  Since  Dante....  515 

Fairlie,  John  A.     National  Administration  in  the 

United  States   821 

Fandel,   Peter.     The  Judgment  of  Paris 938 

Field,  Roswell.     Little  Nfiss  Dec 435 

Finerty,   John   F.      Ireland 74* 

Firth,  John  B.     Constantine 72^ 

FitzOerald.    Edward.      By    A    .C.    Benson 912 

Flower,   Elliott.     Delightful   Dodd 3" 

Slaves   of   Success 885 

Forest,  A.  S.     With  S.  L.  Ben-Susa,  Morocco 276 

Forman,  Justus  Miles.     Tommy  Carteret 668 

Fowler,   Ellen  Thorneycroft.     Kate  of  Kate   Hall  308 

Fox,  John,  Jr.     Following  the   Sun-Flag 819 

Frantz,    Henri.      Damier    and    Gavarni 427 

Freeman,  W.  G.     Nature  Teaching 73* 

Freemantle,    Edmund   R.      The   Navy   As   I    Have 

Known  It 933 

Frothingham,    Jessie     Peabody.       Sea-Wolves     of 

Seven  Shores 209 

Fuller,  Robert  H.    The  Golden  Hope 667 

Fullerton,  Edith  Loring.     How  to  Make  a  Vege- 
table Garden   87a 

Fullerton,    George    Stuart.      A    System    of    Meta- 
physics      434 

Gage,  R.   K.     Platonic  Conception  of  Immortality  664 
Gardenhire,    Samuel    M.      The    Silence    of    Mrs. 

Harrold 597 

Gardner,  Edmund  G.    Dukes  and  Poets  in  Ferrara  276 

Gardner,   Ernest.     A  Grammar  of  Greek  Art....  871 

Garland,  Hamlin.     The  Tyrannv  of  the  Dark....  805 

Geikie,  Archibald.     Landscape  m  History 731 

Gerrard,    Dorothea.      Sawdust 935 

Gift-Books    335 

Gilder,  Jeannette  L.     The  Tomboy  at  Work 5x6 

Gilson,  Roy  Rolfe.     The  Flower  of  Youth 206 

Gissing,  Algernon.     Broadway 749 
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Oissing,  George.     Veranilda 666 

Will  Warburton   936 

Gbosb.   Sarath  Kumar.     The  Verdict  of  the  Gods  734 

Glyn,  Elinor.    The  Vicissitudes  of  Evangeline. . . .  669 

Goetz,   Philip   Becker.      Interludes 870 

Goldring,  WiUiam.     The  Book  of  the  Lily 873 

Gomperz,   Theodor.      Greek   Thinkers 932 

Goodhart,  Simon  P.     Multiple  Personality 425 

Goodrich,  Charles.     A  First  Book  of  Farming....  873 

Go»e.  Edmund.     Coventry  Patmore 729 

Gould,   Elizabeth  Porter.     One's  Self  I   Sing,  and 

Other  Poems   193 

Grant.  Robert.     The  Orchid 806 

The  Undercurrent    305 

Green,  Anna  Katharine.     The  Amethyst   Box 817 

The    House   in    the    Mist 8x7 

The    Millionaire    Baby 523 

Grenfell,  B.  P.     With  A.  S.  Hunt     New  Sayings 

of   Jesus 103 

Grenfell,  Wilfrid  T.     The  Harvest  of  the  Sea. . . .  676 
Grey.  Barton  (George  Herbert  Sass).    The  Heart's 

Quest  868 

Grins,  Edward  Howard.     Moral  Education 425 

Groff,   Alice.      Freedom 299 

Gronau,  Georg.     Titian 330 

Gvynn,   Paul.     The   Bandolero 877 

Gwynn.  Stephen.     Thbmas  Moore 605 

Haeckel,  Ernst.     The  Wonders  of  Life 799 

Haggard,  H.   Rider.     The  Brethren 287 

A  Gardener's  Year 744 

Hains.  T.  Jenkins.     The  Black  Barque 816 

Hale,  Edward  Everett.  Jr.     Dramatists  of  To-day  808 

Hall,  A,  D.     The  Soil 606 

Hall,  H  L.  C.    Majiufacturing  Cost 173 

Hammond,   L.   H.     The   Master  Word 679 

Hanchett,  Henry  G.    The  Art  of  the  Musician. ...  747 

Harbin,   Will    N.     The   Georgians 204 

Harper.  Vincent.     The  Mortgage  on  the  Brain..  878 
Harper,    WiUiam     Rainey.        Religion     and     the 

Higher  Life 274 

Trend   in    Higher    Education 662 

Harris,    Linxiie    Sarah.      Sweet    Peggy 312 

Harrison,    Frederic.      Chatham 745 

Theophano   329 

HavelU  E  B.     Agra  and  the  Taj 73^ 

Hawkins,  ClanceyJ-     The  Mind  of  Whittier 191 

Hawkins,    Ruch    Christopher.      Our    Political    De- 
gradation       '  32 

Hawthorne.     The  Concord  Centenary  at  the  Way- 
side    663 

Hawthorne.    Hildegarde.      Poems 932 

Heam,  Lafcadio.     Japan 317 

Heaton,  Augustus  George.     Fancies  and  Thoughts 

in    Verse     438 

Heigh,  John.     The  House  of  Cards 870 

Helen   Alliston.      By   the    author    of    "Elizabeth's 

Children    215 

Henry,  Arthur.     The  Unwritten  Law 741 

Henry,  O.    Cabbages  and  Kings 6oz 

Henderson.    Charles    H.     The   Children   of   Good 

Fortune   934 

Herrick.  Cheesman  Abiah.     Commercial  Education  31 

Herrick,  Robert.    The  Common  Lot 302 

Hewlett,  Maurice.    Fond  Adventures 812 

The  Road  in  Tuscany 441 

Hicbens.  Robert.     The  Garden  of  Allah 596 

Higginaon,  Mary  Thatcher.    The  Play-Mate  Hours  296 

Hin,  Frederick  Trevor.     The  Accomplice 940 

Hine,   Charles    de    Lano.      Letters    from    an    Old 

Railway  Official   515,  73:. 

Hinton,  C  Howard.     The  Fourth  Dimension 33 

Hirst,  Francis  W.     Adam  Smith 299 

Hockin|,  Toseph.     The  Coming  of  the  King 886 

Hoff,   Julius.      Tears 444 

Hon,  Ethel  M.     Quinton   Hogg 665 

Holdnrorth.  Annie  E.     A  New  Paolo  and  Fran- 

cesca   437 

HoUey.  Marietta.     Samantha  at  the  St  Louis  Ex- 

position     309 

Hope,  Anthony.    Double  Harness 283 

Homung,  E   W.      Stinsaree 881 

Horton,  George.     The  Monks'  Treasure 671 

Hough,  Emerson.    The  Law  of  the  Land 291 

Housman,  Laurence.     Sabrina  Warham 218 

nowellr^  William  Dean.    The  Son  of  Royal  Lang- 

bratth    172 

gwne,  Fergus.    The  Red  Window 115 

g^nw^artin.    The  Courtships  of  Queen  Elizabeth  188 

Huncker.  James.     Iconoclasts 808 


Hunt,  A.  S.     With  B.  P.  Grenfell.     New  Sayings 

of  Jesus   103 

Hussey.    Eyre.     Miss   Badsworth,   M.    F.    H 881 

Hutton,    Laurence.      Literary    Landmarks    of    the 

Scottish  Universities  446 

Talks   in    a   Library 938 

Hyne,   Cutcliffe.     Atoms   of  Empire 432 

Iddesleigh,   Earl   of.      Charms 45  < 

Imperator  ct  Rex.     By  the  author  of  "The  Martyr- 
dom of  an  Empress" 186 

Isaacson.  Charles  Stuteville.     Roads  from  Rome..  34 

Isham.     Frederic.      Black  Friday 198 

Jabez.  Brother.    A  Tale  of  the  Kloster 524 

Jackson,  Wilfred  S.     Helen  of  Troy,  N.  Y $27 

Jacob,   Violet.     The   Interloper 38 

James.   Henry.     The  Golden  Bowl 275 

Jane,  Cecil.     The  Coming  of  Parliament 743 

Jepson,   Edgar   E.     Lady  Noggs — Peeress 878 

Jerome.  Jerome  K.     Tommy  and  Co 207 

Job.  Herbert  K.     Wild  Wings 874 

Johns.   C.  H.  W.  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  Laws, 

Contracts    and    Letters 276 

Johnson.  Elias  Henry.     The  Holy  Spirit 799 

Johnson,  Owen.     In  the  Name  of  Liberty 600,  664 

Johnston,  R.  M.     Napoleonic  Empire  in  Southern 

Italy 277 

John  Van  Buren — Politician   (Anonjrmous) 664 

Jones,  Alice.     Gabriel  Praed's  Castle 210 

Jones,    Rufus    M.      Social    Law    in    the    Spiritual 

World    3^3 

Jones,  Arthur  S.     Mrs.  Dane's  Defence 938 

Keith,    Marion.     Duncan   Polite 935 

Kellor,  Frances  A.     Out  of  Work 277 

Kennedy,   Sidney  R.     The  Lodestar 741 

Kennedv,  William  S.     Whitman's  Diax^  in  Canada  426 
Kent,  Cfharles  Foster.     Beginnings  of  Hebrew  His- 
tory      102 

Kielland,  Alexander.     Professor  Lovdahl 306 

King.  General  Charles.    Comrades  in  Arms 313 

The  Medal  of  Hopor 815 

Kinley,   David.     Money 172 

KintzeL  Mrs.  A.  G.     Lady  Century 115 

Kirk,  Ellen  Olney.    The  Apology  of  Ayliffe 523 

Knowles.    F.    L.      Golden    Treasury   of   American 

Songs  and  Lyrics 279 

Love   Triumphant    294 

Knox.    George   Wiliam.      Japanese   Life    in    Town 

and   Country    ^3^ 

Kropotkin.    P.      Russian    Literature 818 

Lamprecht,   Karl.     What  Is  History? 743 

Landon,  Perceval.    The  Opening  of  Tibet 7^9 

Landor.  Henry  Savage.     Tibet  et  Nepal 59' 

Landry.  Geoffrey  de  la  Tour.     The  Knyght  of  the 

Towr     279 

Laut,   Agnes  C   Pathfinders  of  the  West 606 

Lawless.  Emily.     Maria  Edge  worth 40 

Lawson,    Alfred   William.      Born    Again 303 

Lawson.  W.  R.     British  Economics  in  1904 426 

Lee.  Captain  Robert  E     Recollections  of  General 

Robert   E.   Lee 3x6 

Lee.  Sidney.     Great  Englishmen  of  the  Sixteenth 

Century 447 

Leeds,  Samuel  Penniman.     Christian  Philosophy  of 

Life    34 

Le  Fevre,  Edwin.     The  Golden  Flood 807 

Le    Gallienne,    Richard.      Painted    Shadows 309 

Letters  of  John  Ruskin  to  Charles  Eliot  Norton. ..  533 

Levett- Yeats.    S.      Orrain S09 

Lewis.  Alfred  Henry.    The  President 108 

The  Sunset  Trail 883 

Lewis,  E.  St.  Elmo.    The  Credit  Man 803 

Litchfield,    Frederick.     How   to    Collect   Old    Fur- 
niture      17A 

Lloyd,  Nelson.  The  Soldier  of  the  Valley 308 

Loch,  C.  S.     Methods  of  Social  Advance 33 

Locke,  William  J.     The  Morals  of  Marcus  Ordeyne  940 

Lodge,   George  Cabot     Cain 662 

London.  Jack.    The  Game 878 

The  Sea-Wolf  290 

The  War  of  the  Qasses 821 

Lorenz.  D.  E.     The  Mediterranean  Traveler 80 x 

Lorimer.  George  Horace.     Old  Gorgon  Graham. . .  loi 

Loveman,  Robert.     Songs  from  a  Grcorgian  Garden  439 

Lather.   Mark  Lee.     The  Mastery 202 

Lynch,  R.  Irwin.  The  Book  of  the  Iris 515 

Maartens.  Maarten.     My  Poor  Relations 81  x 

Macelree,   Wilmer  Worthington.     Shadow-Shapes.  100 
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MacGowan,  Alice.     Return 738 

MacGrath,    Harold.      Enchantment 817 

The    Princess    Elopes 817 

The  Man  on  the   Box 384 

Mackaye,  Percy.     Fenris  the  Wolf 938 

Mackie,    Pauline    Bradford.      The    Girl    and    the 

Kaiser   2S7 

MacLeod,   Malcolm  James.     The  Culture  of   Sim- 
plicity   592,  803 

Macy,  Jesse.      Party  Organization  and   Machinery  514 

Maeterlinck,    Maurice.     The   Double   Garden xoo 

Mann,  Hugh.     The  New  Lights 444 

Mansfield,  M.  F.  and  B.  McM.     Romantic  Ireland  530 

Marchmont,    Arthur   W.     The   Queen's   Advocate.  209 

A  Courier  of  Fortune 939 

Marriott,    Charles.      Geneva 219 

Marriott-Watson.  H.  B.     Hurricane  Island 671 

Marshall,    Beatrice.     The  Queen's   Knight-Errant.  598 
Martin,  E.   S.     The  Courtship  of  a  Careful   Man, 

and    Some   Other    Courtships 811 

Martin,  George  Madden.    The  House  of  Fulfillment  197 

Mason,    A.    E.    W.      The   Truants 451 

Mason,   Caroline  Atwater.     The  White  Shield 113 

Mason,  Daniel  G.     Beethoven  and  His  Forerunners  528 

Mathews,    Frances    Aymar.      Billy    Duane 671 

Matthews,  Brander.     Recreations  of  an  Anthologist  189 

Maxwell,  W.  B.     The  Ragged  Messenger 526 

Mayhugh.  Edward.     Lyrics  of  Childhood 194 

McCall,  Sidney.     The  Breath  of  the  Gods 877 

McCarthy,  Justin.     An  Irishman's   Story 320 

McCarthy,  Justin  Huntly.    The  Dryad 733 

The   Lady   of   Loyalty    House 206 

McClellan,   Elisabeth.     Historic  Dress  in   America  602 

McCutcheon,  George  Barr.     Beverley  of  Graustark  199 

McVey,  Frank  L.     Modem  Industrialism 276 

Melville,  Lewis.     The  Thackeray  Country 592 

Merriman,   Ernest  Seton.     The   Last  Hope 116 

Michelson,    Miriam.      The    Madigans 204 

Mifflin,    Llojjd.     The   Fleeing   Nymph 914 

Mighels,    Philip  Vcrrill.     The  Ultimate   Passion..  885 

Mitchell,   S.   Weir.     Constance   Trescot 731 

The    Youth   of    Washington 170 

Money,  A.  W.     Guns,  Ammunition  •and  Tackle..  173 

Moore,  N.  Hudson.    Flower  Fables  and  Fancies...  334 

Moore,  T.  Sturge.    Albert  Durer 665 

More,  Paul  Elmer.     Shelburnc  Essays 801 

Morel,  Edmund  D.    King  Leopold's  Rule  in  Africa  450 

Morris,   Judge   O'Connor.   Wellington 528 

Morrison,   Arthur.     The  Green  Diamond 114 

Mott,    F.   B.     Before  the  Crisis 206 

Multatuli  (Eduard  Douwes  Dekker).     Walter  Pie- 
terse    867 

Munsterberg,   Hugo.     The  Americans 514 

Mustard,  Wilfred  F.  Classical  Echoes  in  Tennyson  425 

Nason,  Frank  Lewis.     The  Vision  of  Elijah   Berl  817 

Nelson,   Nels   L.     Aspects  of  Mormonism 100 

Nesbit,    Wilbur    D.      The    Trail    to    Boyland,    and 

Other  Poems   193 

New,   Edmund  H.     Evesham 749 

Newell,  J.   R.      Poems  and    Songs 194 

Nicholls,   Edith   M.     The  Human  Touch 883 

Nicholls,  William  Jasper.     A  Dreamer  in  Paris...  324 

Nicholson,    Meredith.      Zelda   Dameron 289 

Nordau,    Max.      Morganatic 290 

Norris,   H.    L.      Rice    Papers 868 

Norris,  W.  E.     Barham  of  Beltana 882 

An  Embarrassing  Orphan 887 

Oberholtzer,   Ellis  Paxson.      Abraham   Lincoln 444 

O'Higgins.    Harvey   J.    The    Smoke- Eaters 681 

Okakura-Kakuzo.     The  Awakening  of  Japan 513 

Okey,  T.     Paris  and  Its  Story 329 

Venice    801 

O'Neill,  Rose  Cecil.     The  Loves  of  Edwy iii 

OppenheJm,    E.    Phillips.      The   Betrayal 203 

Opal,   The  (Anonymous) 669 

The  Mysterious  Mr.   Sabin 597 

Orcutt,  William   Dana.     The  Flower  of  Destiny..  886 

Orthwein,   Edith   Hall.     Petals  of  Love 295 

Osbourne.   Lloyd.      Motormaniacs 817 

Osgood.  Herbert  L.     The  American  Colonies  in  the 

Seventeenth    Century    39 

Osier,  William.     Science  and  Immortalitv 529 

Overton,  Gwendolen.     Captains  of  the  World 311 

'  Oxenham,  John.     Hearts  in   Exile 219 

Page,    Curtis   Hidden.      Rabelais 730 

Paine,  Albert  Bigelow.     A  Little  Garden  Calendar 

for  Girls  and  Boys 872 

Thomas    Nast    428 


Palmer,    Frederick.    With   Kuroki   in    Manchuria..  513 

Parker,  Frances.     Hope  Hathaway 307 

Parker,  Gilbert.     The  Ladder  of  Swords 109 

Parrish,  Randall.     My   Lady  of  the  North 312 

Pattee,  Frank.     The  House  of  the  Black  Ring 736 

Paul,   Herbert.     A  History  of   Modern  England..  8x8 

Payson,   William   F.     Debonnaire 208 

Peake,  Elmore  Elliott     The  House  of  Hawley....  600 

Peck,   Theodora.     Hester  of  the   GranU 886 

Peck,  Harry  Thurston.     William  H.  Prescott 94a 

Peckham,  George  W.  and  Elizabeth  G.  Wasps- 
Social    and    Solitary 8x3 

Pemberton,  Max.     Beatrice  of  Venice 2x9 

Peple,  Edward.     The  Prince  Chap 305 

Perry,    Bliss.     The  Amateur    Spirit 274 

Peters,  John  P.     Early  Hebrew  Story 173 

Peterson,    Maude    G.      How    to    Know    the    Wild 

Fruits  873 

Phillips,   David   Graham.     The  Plum  Tree 669 

Phillips,  Stephen.     The  Sin  of  David 443 

Phillpotts,   Eden.     The  Farm  of  the  Dagger 196 

The  Secret  Woman 591 

Pidgin,  Charles  Felton.     The  Letter  "H" 38 

Little    Burr    8x6 

A   Nation's   Idol    307 

Piatt,   Isaac   Hull.     Walt   Whitman 516 

Pollard,    Albert   Frederick.      Thomas    Cranmer. . . .  745 
Porter,   Charlotte.     With  Helen  A.   Clarke.     Mac- 
beth      X02 

Porter,  Mrs.  Horace.  The  Secret  of  a  Great  Influ- 
ence     868 

Post,  Emily.     The  Flight  of  a  Moth 205 

Potter,   Margaret  Horton.     The   Fire  of   Spring..  933 

Powell,   E.    P.      The  Country   Home 533 

Prescott,   William  H.   By  Harry  Thurston   Peck..  943 

Price,    W.    E.     Authors'   Year   Book.? 3X 

Pryor,    Mrs.    Roger    A.      Reminiscences    of    Peace 

and  War 330 

Purrington,  Edward  Earle.    The  Soul  in  Silhouette  296 

Quiller-Couch,   A.   T.     Shining  Ferry 734 

Rea,    Hope.      Tuscan    and    Venetian    Artists 933 

Read,   Opie.     "Turk" X15 

Reed,   Chester  A.      North  American   Birds'   Eggs.  45 

Reed,  Myrtle.     The  Book  of  Clever  Beasts 337 

The  Master's  Violin 106 

Repplier,    Agnes.      Compromises X71 

Rice,   Alice   Hegan.     Sandy 804 

Rice,   Walter   Allen.     A   National   Paean 397 

Richmond,   Grace   S.     The   Indifference  of  Juliet.  807 

Rickert.   Edith.     The  Reaper 385 

Righi,    Augtisto.      Radio- Activity 733 

Riley,  James  Whitcomb.     A  Defective  Santa  Claus  440 

Ripley,  Mary  Churchill.     Oriental  Rug  Book 427 

Rittenhouse,    Jessie    B.      The    Younger    American 

Poets    i 520 

Roberts,  Charles  G.  D.  The  Prisoner  of  Made- 
moiselle      315 

The   Watchers  of  the   Trails 45 

Roberts,  Morley.     Lady  Penelope 669 

Rachel   Marr    116 

Roberts,    Theodore.      Brothers    in    Peril 939 

Robins,    Elizabeth.     A  Dark   Lantern 875 

Robinson,  Charles  E.     Maltbie  Davenport  Babcock  5x6 
Robinson,    Sir    John    R.       Fifty    Years    of    Fleet 

Street 448 

Roche,  James  Jeffrey.     The  Sorrows  of  Sap'ed...  309 

Rodd,   James   Rcnnell.     Walter   Raleigh 665 

Rogers,   Joseph   M.     Thomas   H.    Benton 746 

Ross,   Janet   Anne.      Old    Florence 731 

Roy,  Wilfrid  Sparroy.    With  the  Pilgrims  to  Mecca  663 

Royce,    Tosiah.      Herbert    Spenser 274 

Rowland,   Henry  C.     The  Wanderers 817 

Russell,    Charles    E.      Twin    Immortalities 425 

Russell,   G.   W.   E.     Sydney   Smith 673 

Sainte-Beuve,  C.  A.     Portraits  of  the  Seventeenth 

Century    5x9 

Saintsbury,  George.  History  of  Criticism  and  Lit- 
erary  Taste    in    Europe.      Vol.    IH.      Modern 

Criticism    330 

Samuels,  Maurice  V.     The  Florentines 443 

Sangster,    Margaret    E.    The    Little    Kingdom    of 

Home 748 

Santyana,  George.     The  Life  of  Reason.     Common 

Sense   in    Society 664 

Schelling,    Felix   E.      The   Queen's    Progress 318 

Schley,  Winfield  Scott.     Forty-five  Years  under  the 
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A  WELL-KNOWN  editor  said  the 
other  day,  "The  greater  part  of 
what  we  print  each  month  is  writ- 
itrn  at  our  suggestion.  We  are  offered 
thousands  of  manuscripts  each  year. 
Presumably  a  fair  proportion  of  these 
arc  prepared  after  continued  reading 
<»f  our  magazine,  and  therefore  with 
a  view  lo  their  special  fitness  for  its 
j^ges.  Occasionally — very  occasionally 
—we  have  an  agreeable  surprise,  and  are 
able  to  say  'Exactly  what  we  wanted.* 
In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  manu- 
scripts are  not  at  all  what  we  consider 
Mur  readers  like.  I  am  not  speaking  of  a 
lack  of  literary  quality,  though,  heaven 
knows,  that  is  not  in  large  evidence;  but 
of  general  failure  on  the  part  of  voluntary 
contributors  to  observe  the  lines  upon 
which,  in  a  broad  way,  we  try  to  shape 
our  editorial  policy.  The  contents  of  our 
magazine,  in  fact,  originate  in  our  office. 
We  go  with  our  ideas  to  the  men  best 
ctjuipped  to  develop  them,  and  usually 
the  result  is  satisfactory.  Even  in  the 
matter  of  fiction  it  is  the  manuscripts 
which  we  have  ordered  that  have  done 
most  for  us  with  our  readers.'' 


I  believe  this  statement  would  be  sub- 
stantiated by  the  experience  of  other  mag- 
azine editors  and  of  those  responsible  for 
what  the  book  publishers  put  out  an- 
nually, and  the  situation  it  enforces  would 
not  appear  to  be  encouraging  to  the  author 
who  has  his  spurs  to  win.  But,  that  aside, 
it  would  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  evidence 
on  the  negative  side  of  a  question  which 
all,  or  nearly  all,  of  those  who  have 
achieved  a  place  in  literature  would  an- 
swer decidedly  in  the  affirmative:  Is  in- 
spiration essentia]  to  creative  work? 

Upon  that  question,  no  doubt,  there  will 
be  many  to  declare  the  testimony  of  all 
editors  ruled  out.  ''The  magazines  make 
no  effort  to  circulate  literature,"  they  cry. 
"And  the  publishers  print  little  or  nothing 
which  has  literary  pretensions.  Litera- 
ture does  not  pay;  therefore  it  is  barred 
from  the  publishing  houses."  All  of 
which,  while  it  contains  more  than  a  grain 
of  truth,  is  somewhat  beside  the  point. 
The  editor  quoted  was  not  asserting  his 
literary  acumen.  Whether  what  he  and 
his  fellow  editors  and  publishers 
are  printing  is  literature  is  still 
to     be     decided,      and     the     contempo- 
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rary  verdict  will  have  little  weight 
widi  those  who  make  this  decision.  It  is 
the  editor's  part  to  make  the  most,  in  the 
opinion  of  his  readers,  of  the  brains  and 
literary  craft  at  his  command.  This  he 
does  by  methods  and  under  conditions 
which  may  or  may  not  be  conducive  to 
the  elevation  of  letters,  but  which  it  would 
be  extremely  hazardous  for  him  to  refuse 
to  recognize. 

It  is  the  manner  of  life  in  our  genera- 
tion— especially  in  this  country — to  read 
hurriedly  and  to  forget  quickly.  Our 
newspapers  are  edited  on  this  plan ;  the 
magazines  have  borrowed  the  idea  from 
the  daily  press  and  modified  it  to  their 
uses ;  the  publishers  of  books  have  found 
it  profitable  to  do  something  of  the  same 
Icind.  The  newsnaper  dispatch  of  to-day 
is  the  basis  of  the  magazine  article  of 
next  month,  and,  not  infrequently,  the 
text  of  the  book  published  within  a  year. 
These  conditions  bear  directly  and  poten- 
tially upon  the  man  who  writes  for  his 
living,  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that,  to 
an  extent,  they  encourage  the  production 
of  work  which,  if  it  were  not  for  the  tem- 
porary significance  it  derives  from  current 
events,  would  obtain  no  hearing  at  all. 
But  this  is  not  always  the  influence  bred 
X)i  acute  interest  in  contemporary  aflFairs. 
Some  of  the  most  widely  known  pieces 
•of  literature  in  our  language,  though 
written  spontaneously,  deal  with  what  in 
itself  had  no  interest  for  future  genera- 
tions which  would  have  caused  it  to  be 
Temembered  had  it  not  been  embalmed 
by  a  master  hand.  While,  therefore,  it  is 
proper  not  to  confuse  the  influence  of  en- 
thusiasm or  passion  upon  the  writer,  with 
that  exerted  upon  him  by  the  appetite  for 
popular  acclaim  and  the  necessity  of  filling 
the  frying  pan  and  coflFee-pot  by  writing 
to  order,  on  the  other  hand,  it  does  not 
do  to  declare  worthless  whatever  is  writ- 
ten at  the  suggestion  of  an  editor  and  pos- 
sibly at  high  speed.  Such  work,  as  al- 
ready has  been  indicated,  is  most  often 
done  by  men  with  the  technical  skill  and 
familiarity  with  their  subject  which,  other 
things  being  equal,  should  make  what 
they  write  at  least  of  more  than  average 
merit  and  interest.  In  other  words,  it 
may  be  work  which,  in  the  best  sense,  has 
l)een  "ihspired" — that  is,  born,  if  not  con- 


ceived, of  a  mind  stored  with  knowledge 
and  of  a  heart  full  of  its  subject.  Every 
man  has  a  story  to  tell;  every  man  does 
not  tell  it.  It  may  be  that  he  has  not  the 
skill  to  tell  it.  But,  again,  it  may  never 
seem  to  him  to  be  a  story  worth  the  tell- 
ing until,  prompted  by  another,  he  begins 
to  speak.  Or  it  may  be  that  he  hesitates 
to  tell  it  because  of  a  doubt  tliat  he  can 
tell  it  as  it  should  be  told.  Whatever  in- 
duces him  to  make  the  venture  performs 
a  service  to  literature. 

How  far  the  organizations  conducted 
by  magazine  and  book  publishers  are  suc- 
cessful in  persuading  men  to  tell  us  what 
they  know  best,  is  a  question  to  be  an- 
swered by  individual  judgment.  Cer- 
tainly no  agency  which  -promised 
results  has  been  neglected  by  these 
organizations.  With  the  ceaseless  plan- 
ning and  suggestions  which  goes  on  in  the 
editorial  office,  and  the  localized  watch 
which  is  kept  over  the  writers  themselves 
through  "field  agents'*  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  it  would  appear  that  little 
escapes  which  we  might  reasonably  ex- 
pect to  be  discovered.  But  by  the  ver}' 
nature  of  things  it  is  plain  that  but  a  very 
small  proportion  of  what  would  enrich 
our  literature  ever  sees  print.  And  it  is 
equally  certain  that  much  which  the  maga- 
zine and  book  publishers  do  develop  is  of 
purely  ephemeral  value,  if  of  any.  But 
this  is  inevitable.  It  is  with  the  total  ef- 
fect of  the  present  publishing  methods 
upon  the  growth  and  direction  of  what 
we  are  pleased  to  call  our  literature  that 
we  are  concerned.  If  our  magazines  and 
books,  in  the  main,  are  no  more  than  the 
crystallization  of  what  our  newspapers 
record,  then  the  influence  of  present  meth- 
ods of  publishing  is  inimicable  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  literature,  and  the  thing 
called  "inspiration"  which  proceeds  from 
these  methods  has  no  relation  to  that  in- 
spiration of  which  is  born  the  work  that 
outlives  its  writer. 

But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  is 
not  the  case.  It  is  all  very  pretty  to  speak 
of  masterpieces  nourished  on  a  crust  and 
a  cup  of  water,  and  it  may  be  that  some 
of  these  would  not  have  been  written  if 
life's  path  had  been  a  little  easier  for  their 
writers.  But  they  are  the  exceptions 
which  prove  nothing  more  than   the  in- 
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evitability  of  genius.     The  man  who  sur-  the  opportunity  by  which  the  work,  which 

renders  on  all  occasions  to  the  invitation  perhaps  has  been  the  employment  of  his 

of  the  cushioned  chair  simply  has  not  got  hour  of  leisure,  shall  become  the  occupa- 

it  in  him  to  do  more  than  fill  that  piece  tion  of  his  day.    After  all,  is  it  not  so  that 

of  furniture.     But  there  is  a  wide  differ-  inspiration  is   truth  and  that  truth  may 

ence  between  passive  capitulation  to  phys-  not  be  destroyed,   neither  added  to  nor 

ical    inertia    and   active   employment     of  taken  from  and  yet  remain  the  truth?    If 

what  makes  work  easier  and  its  material  this  is  so,  not  all  the  baneful  influences 

return  larger.     There  is  no  inspiration  in  attributed  to  modern  publishing  methods 

a  quill  pen  which  is  not  also  in  a  steel  one ;  may  prevail  against  it.    On  the  contrary, 

nor  am  I  willing  to  think  that,  because  a  by  these  very  methods  what  is  real  and 

man  is  to  be  well  paid  for  what  he  is  to  good  and  therefore  bound  to  be  known  at 

write,  he  is  unfitted  to  do  his  best.  Rather  some  time,  is  helped  to  earlier  and  wider 

this  should  stimulate  him  and  make  for  him  recognition. 


BALLADE  OF  UTOPIA 

By  EDWARD  W.  BARNARD 

I  HAVE  hid  my  spent  self  in  the  wild 
With  a  rifle  and  rod  have  drowned 
All  the  cark  that  my  peace  had  exiled 
In  its  balsam  of  odor  and  sound. 
Coming  back  to  my  place,  hale  and  browned, 
I  have  lauded  the  bough  and  the  brook. 

But  the  real  Utopia's  found 
In  the  shade  of  a  sail — with  a  book ! 

I  have  climbed  to  white  peaks  that  beguiled, 
Leagues  en  route  that  relentlessly  frowned, 

My  thirst  slaking  there,  like  a  child, 

In  the  snows  their  fresh  greenness  that  crowned. 
From  the  heights  to  the  low-lying  ground 

There   was  rapture  in  each  eager  look, 
But  the  real  Utopia's  found 

In  the  shade  of  a  sail — with  a  book ! 

Upon  nights  that  were  moonlit  and  mild 

Love  has  blinded  me,  blossoms  have  bound ; 
I  have  prayed  in  dark  minsters  broad-aisled : 

Through   the  carnival's  mazes  I've  wound ; 

I  have  squired  dame  splendidly  gowned, 
I  have  carried  Miss  Phyllis's  crook ; 

But  the  real  Utopia's  found 
In  the  shade  of  a  sail — with  a  book ! 

I  blase?    Xo,  indeed!     Been  around 

And  some  cheer  at  each  resting  place  took, 

But  the  real  Utopia's  found 

In  the  shade  of  a  sail — with  a  book ! 
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A  NEW  KIND  OF  PLAGUE 

THE  newest  kind  of  plague  is  a 
"plague  of  novels,"  a  terrific 
scourge  from  which  England  to- 
day, according  to  Mr.  J.  Cuthbert  Hadden 
in  the  "Fortnightly  Review,"  is  suffer- 
ing mightily. 

The  sin  was  committed  in  the  publica- 
tion of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
novels  during  last  year,  exclusive,  if  you 
please,  of  reprints  and  English  editions 
of  foreign  novels.  Mr.  Hadden  sees  de- 
struction heaving  in  view.  Incoherent 
plots,  when  they  are  not  hackneyed,  limp 
and  feeble  characterization,  imbecile  and 
superficial  dialogue,  thus  Mr.  Hadden 
scores  the  novels  one  and  all,  and  sums 
it  up  thus,  *'in  short,  the  whole  perform- 
ance is  not  worth  the  ink  and  paper  ex- 
pended upon  it."  The  last  statement  has 
been  made  before. 

There  are  three  reasons  given  by  Mr. 
Hadden  for  the  extraordinary  output  of 
fiction : — 

First ;  The  growing  custom  among  pub- 
lishers of  bringing  out  books  at  the  au- 
thor's expense, 

Second;  The  prevaihng  idea  that  the 
public  will  not  read  a  book  unless  is  it 
fiction  or  in  the  guise  of  fiction. 

Third ;  The  delusion  that  the  art  of  fic- 
tion can  be  taught. 

Look  at  the  reasons  one  by  one. 

Publishers  are  money-makers.  They 
will  not  publish  at  their  own  expense  the 
book  that  does  not  promise  to  sell,  and 
sell  widely.  There  are  not  proffered  a 
host  of  such  novels,  therefore  the  pub- 
lisher supplies  the  deficiency  by  making 
a  neat  and  plausible  arrangement  with 
various  authors  who  have  books  to  publish 
and  who,  in  order  to  have  them  published, 
are  willing  to  help  pay  the  expenses :  a 


sum  down,  sufficient  always  to  cover  the. 
cost  of  issuing  a  moderate  edition — with 
a  small  surplus  and — the  publisher  has  his 
profit,  the  author  his  book :  while  the  de- 
ficit in  the  bank  account  of  the  one  is 
condoned  for  by  the  gratification  of  seeing 
his  *'name  in  print,"  the  sixty  per  cent, 
of  the  proceeds,  glibly  promised  in  the 
contract  being  usually  non-forthcoming 
because  the  book  naturally  does  not  sell. 
Yet,  "vanity  of  vanities,"  the  poor  aspir- 
ants go  blindly  on  and  we  have  what  \lr. 
Hadden  very  appropriately  calls  the  '*spi- 
der-and-the-fly  business." 

As  regards  the  demands  of  the  public 
for  fiction,  we  are  all  familiar  with  the 
ludicrous  attempts  to  embody  every  man- 
ner of  idea  and  theory,  every  historical, 
biographical  and  scientific  fact,  in  fiction 
form.  The  inevitable  result  is  the  increas- 
ing flippancy  with  which  all  things,  even 
the  sacred  and  the  serious,  are  regarded 
and  the  bulk  of  books  sinks  to  the  level 
of  "light  literature." 

Concerning  the  delusion  that  the  art  of 
writing  fiction  can  be  taught,  there  is 
needed  but  a  glance  at  the  advertisements 
in  nearly  every  popular  magazine,  setting 
forth  the  ease  with  which  "short-story 
writing  can  be  taught  by  mail."  and  the 
"ready  means  by  which  one  may  become 
a  writer  of  popular  fiction."  Doors,  all 
doors,  to  a  labyrinth  whither  have  strayed 
scores  of  the  foolish  who  were  never 
meant  to  write,  who  never  will  write,  who 
could  not,  save  by  perhaps  a  Caedmonian 
miracle,  be  taught  to  write. 

Mr.  Hadden  has  all  a  Carlyle's  dyspep- 
tic pessimism.  He  leaves  the  case  to  the 
public,  being  assured  that  through  the 
public  only  can  be  effected  a  turn  for  the 
better  but  in  leaving,  he  sighs  the  sigh 
of  despair. 
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LITERATURE,    DYING  OR  DEAD? 

WHAT  with  Mrs.  Athertons  at- 
tack on  American  literature, 
Mr.  William  Watson's  none  too 
mildly  expressed  doubts  as  to  the  deca- 
dency of  English  education  especially  as 
concerns  its  literary  phases  and  Mr.  Al- 
fred Austin's  lament  on  the  neglect  of 
poetr)' — the  apprehension  of  the  death  or 
degeneracy  of  both  English  and  American 
literature  has  well-nigh  reached  the  point 
of  weepingf  and  wailing,  if  not  of  gnash- 
ish  of  teeth. 

It  seems,  however,  that  much  more  is 
said  and  written  on  the  subject  than  at- 
tains to  international  reputation  and  we 
find  Mr.  W.  M.  Lightbody  in  the  '*West- 
minster  Review"  holding  mournful  vigil 
at  the  death-bed  of  English  literature. 
The  "Academy,"  not  quite  ready  for  fu- 
neral ceremonies  dons  a  more  optimistic 
cast  of  countenance  and  substitutes,  on 
the  official  bulletin,  the  word  *ianguish- 
ing"  for  "dying."  The  reasons  for  the 
change  are  thus  expressed, 

No  man  of  fine  taste  can  doubt  that  English 
letters  are  just  now  in  a  bad  way,  despite  in- 
dividual writers  who  maintain  the  high  tradi- 
tion—at what  cost  to  themselves  perhaps  they 
best  know.  Mr.  Lightbod/s  comments  on  the 
causes  of  this  decadence  are  in  the  main  just; 
but  they  arc  not  complete,  and  are  accompanied 
with  some  extravagance.  To  say  that  posterity 
will  look  back  upon  the  last  decades  of  the 
nineteenth  century  (which  is  a  polite  way  of 
saying  our  own  day)  as  a  blank  in  English  lis- 
crature  is  rashness.  The  ranks,  he  says,  are  too 
fall,  owing  to  lenient  critics;  and  there  are  no 
prominent  names  to  mark  the  period  in  the 
eyes  of  posterity.  But  the  truth  is,  there  are 
reviewers  and  reviewers.  The  few  who  discern 
are  perhaps  more  numerous  than  they  ever 
were.  The  many  half-competent  are  certainly 
more  numerous  than  ever  they  were.  It  is  the 
half-competent  who  praise  mediocrities  with 
hyperbolic  and  guilty  verbiage.  But  they  have 
a  saving  quality — they  fasten  instinctively  and 
savagely  on  an)rthing  original  which  appears. 
So,  also,  we  have  a  great  fecundity  of  writers 
of  eminent  talent:  among  whom  it  is  doubtless 
difficult  to  single  forth  the  few  of  actual  genius. 
But  was  it  not  so  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century?  Their  names  stand  clear  now, 
bat  they  did  not  stand  clear  then.  Any  cyclo- 
paedia of  English  literature  will  show  what 
thronging  mediocrities  then  obscured  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  true  stars. 

Mr.  Lightbody,  however,  is  surely  right  when 
he  recognizes  a  main  cause  of  our  declension  in 
the  democratizing  (if  we  may  use  the  phrase) 
of  modern  literature.    The  small  but  educated 


audience  of  previous  ages  is  replaced  by  a  great 
scarce-educated  audience.  Mr.  Lightbody  hopes 
that  the  education  of  this  democracy  will  grad- 
ually broaden  and  deepen,  till  they  replace  the 
old  select  audience.  This  is  one  of  those 
pathetic  beliefs  which  fill  us  with  despairing 
pity.  When  we  shall  have  attained  universal 
perfectibility  we  shall  perhaps  look  for  this  en- 
lightened democracy  which  shall  trifle  with 
Meredith  and  toy — between  working-shifts — 
with  the  novels  of  Mr.  Henry  James.  Undoubt- 
edly, as  things  stand,  the  majority  of  writers 
drift  towards  the  best  paid  market,  and  write 
for  the  democracy  which  is  our  new  patron  of 
letters.  And  undoubtedly  this  does  much  to 
sap  the  integrity  of  literature.  But  this  is  not 
all.  The  small  but  cultivated  circle  of  readers 
which  made  the  audience  of  former  writers  is 
ceasing  to  exist. 

And  the  circle  of  those  who  love  letters 
grows  smaller  year  by  year.  That,  at  least, 
cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  advent  of  the  de- 
mocracy. If  every  year  adds  to  the  readers  of 
scraps  and  snippets,  while  it  takes  away  from 
the  narrowing  number  of  intellectual  readers, 
if  an  unlettered  democracy  is  balanced  by  an 
unlettered  aristocracy,  the  cause  lies  in  the 
deepening  materialism  of  the  age,  the  race  for 
wealth,  the  struggle  to  live.  Men  who  will  not 
take  time  to  digest  their  food,  are  not  likely  to 
take  time  to  digest  their  books.  Quick-lunch- 
ing and  hasty  reading  go  together.  To  read 
properly  is  to  think;  and  to  think  requires 
leisure.  Something,  again,  is  perhaps  due  to 
declining  energy.  Numbers  find  leisure  for 
foolish  reading,  who  would  faint  at  the  notion 
of  concentrating  their  minds  on  a  book.  A 
tired  and  blase  generation  has  lost  the  sap  for 
mental  effort.  Finally,  the  thirst  for  gold  and 
pleasure  is  contagious,  more  contagious  than 
the  thirst  for  knowledge.  It  must  increase, 
while  the  other  decreases. 

As  one  can  readily  see,  the  pessimism 
is  crescendo;  the  "Academy's"  difference 
with  Mr.  Lightbody  appertaining  chiefly 
lo  minor  details.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
whole  literary  sermons  could  be  written 
on  the  numerous  texts  furnished  in  the 
given  quotation  and  not  a  few  learned 
heads  might  bump  in  the  effort  to  solve 
that  most  distracting  problem — the  dem- 
ocracy of  letters.  One  cannot  be  Amer- 
ican, one  can  scarcely  be  English,  in  this 
twentieth  century  and  advocate  a  readers' 
aristocracy.  When  Caxton  began  the  use 
of  the  printing  press  and  Tyndale  trans- 
lated the  Bible,  farther  back  yet,  when 
William  Langland  wrote  **  Piers  Plow- 
man,*' literature  became  of  the  people 
and  for  the  people. 

There  may  have  been  periods,  there 
have  been,  in  fact,  when  the  aristocratic 
element    of     societv    OMitained    the    onlv 
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real  patrons  of  letters.  At  such  times  the 
great  majority  were  not  universally  edu- 
cated, did  not  care  to  be,  but  the  very 
fact  that  English  literature  had  its  begin- 
nings in  men  of  such  humble  origin  as 
Langland,  for  instance,  shows  that  the 
best  and  most  universally  great  things  in 
literature  cannot  be  restricted  to  an  aristo- 
cratic class. 

There  is  hope  surely  of  stimulating  a 
renewed  love  for  letters,  of  setting  things 
aloft  once  more, — if  we  only  keep  at  it. 
The  jab  at  materialism  is  in  order,  that 
forms  the  basis  of  the  trouble — ^the  crumb 
of  consolation  lies  in  the  reference  to  the 
encyclopedia  of  English  literature.  The 
past  has  a  trying  tendency  to  wrap  itself 
in  a  rose-colored  mantle;  the  present  will 
doubtless  lose  some  of  the  harsh  shadows 
and  the  glaring  lights  as  it  grows  retro- 
spective. 

MISS  CORELLI  AND    'THE  HAPPY  LIFE' 

THE  first  authentic  portrait  of  Miss 
Marie  Corelli  to  be  published,  ap- 
pears in  "The  Strand"  for  August. 
Accompanying  it  is  an  article  in  Miss 
Corelli's  forceful,  stimulative  style  on 
"The  Happy  Life"  which  the  author 
identifies  with  the  "Life  Literary."  Miss 
Corelli  writes : 

**An  author  is  bound  to  no  person,  no  place 
and  no  party,  unless  he  or  she  wilfully  elects 
to  be  so  bound.  To  him  or  to  her,  all  the 
realms  of  Nature  and  imagination  are  entrance- 
free — the  pen  unlocks  every  closed  door-^and 
not  only  is  the  present  period  of  time  set  out 
like  a  stage-scene  for  contemplation  and  criti- 
cism, but  all  the  past  ages,  with  their  histories 
and  the  rise  and  fall  of  their  civilizations,  ar- 
range themselves  to  command  in  a  series  of 
pictures  for  the  pleasure  of  the  literary  eye 
and  brain;  and  it  is  just  as  easy  to  converse  in 
one's  own  library  with  Plato  on  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  as  it  is  to  good-humoredly 
tolerate  Mr.  Mallock  and  his  little  drawing- 
room  philosophies.  For  a  book  is  more  or  less 
the  expression  of  the  mind,  or  a  part  of  the 
mind,  of  its  writer,  and,  inasmuch  as  it  is  only 
with  the  moral  and  intellectual  personalities 
of  our  friends  and  enemies  that  we  care  to  deal, 
it  matters  little  whether  such  personalities  be 
three  or  four  thousand  years  old,  or  only  of 
yesterday.  And  to  live  the  Life  Literary  means 
that  we  can  always  choose  our  own  company. 
We  can  reject  commoners  and  receive  kings,  or 
vice  versa.  The  author  who  is  careful  to  hold 
and  maintain  all  the  real  privileges  and  rights 
of  authorship  is  a  ruler  of  missions,  and  under 


subjection  to  none.    The  position  is  unique  and. 
to  my  thinking,  unequaled." 

Not  that  the  "Life  Literary"  is  all 
pleasant  and  smooth-sailing.  There  are 
many  annoyances  that  attend  it  natur- 
ally, many  more  that  can  be  readily  per- 
mitted to  attend  it,  but  in  summing  up 
the  petty  trifles  that  disturb  it  in  com- 
parison with  the  delights  that  accrue  to 
it,  the  latter  are,  in  Miss  Corelli's  opinion, 
far  heavier  in  the  scale.  She  tabulates 
the  rewards  and  emoluments  of  a  literary- 
life  in  two  sections,  the  outward  or  ap- 
parent and  the  interior  or  invisible.  From 
her  own  experience  she  finds  them  to  be, 
on  the  one  hand, 

1.  Certain  payments,  small  or  large,  made 
by  publishers  who  undertake  to  present  one's 
brain-work  to  the  world  in  print,  and  who  do 
the  best  they  can  for  their  authors,  as  well  as 
for  themselves. 

2.  Public  appreciation  and  condemnation, 
about  equally  divided. 

3.  Critical  praise  and  censure,  six  of  one  and 
half-a-dozen  of  the  other. 

4.  Endless  requests  for  autographs. 

5.  Innumerable  begging  letters. 

6.  Imperative,  sometimes  threatening,  de- 
mands for  "interviews." 

7.  Hundreds  of  love-letters. 

8.  Continual  oflfers  of  marriage  (average 
number  one  per  week). 

9.  Shoals  of  MSS.  sent  by  literary  aspirants 
to  be  "placed"  or  "recommended." 

ID.  Free  circulation  of  lies,  caricatures,  and 
slanders  concerning  oneself,  one's  personality, 
friends,  ways  of  work,  and  general  surround- 
ings. 

11.  The  grudging  and  bitter  animosity  of 
rival  contemporaries. 

12.  Persistent  public  and  private  misrepre- 
sentation of  one's  character,  aims,  and  inten- 
tions. 

And  on  the  other  hand 

1.  The  power  and  affluence  of  creative 
thought. 

2.  A  perpetual  sense  of  intimate  participation 
in  the  wonders  of  Nature  and  Art. 

3.  A  keen  perception  of  the  beautiful. 

4.  Intense  delight  in  the  genius  of  all  great 
men  and  women. 

5.  A  cheerful  and  contented  spirit. 

6.  Constant  variety  of  occupation. 

7.  Joy  in  simple  things. 

8.  The  love  of  friends  that  are  tried  and  true. 

9.  The  never-wearying  interest  of  working 
to  try  and  give  pleasure  to  one's  reading  public. 
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la  The  gifts  and  glories  of  imagination. 

Ti.  Tranquillity  of  mind. 

12.  Firm  faith  in  noble  ideals. 

She  strikes  out  the  desire  to  accumu- 
late fortune  from  literature,  the  hanker- 
ing after  social  popularity  and  the  worry- 
ing for  fame.  She  believes  that  the  man 
of  high  ideals  and  rangeful  imagination 
can  do  without  so  much  to  eat,  drink  and 
wear ;  she  denounces  social  connections  as 
unstable  and  fettering  and  she  believes 
that  Fame  is  foreordained.  The  man 
who  is  to  be  famous  will  be  famous  and 
all  the  strivings  of  him  who  is  not  to  be 
will  be  in  vain. 

DRAMA  AMONG  THE  FILIPINOS 

EVERYTHING  concerning  the  lives 
and  characters  of  the  peoples  that 
belong  to  recently  acquired  Amer- 
ican possessions,  is  of  present-day  in- 
terest. It  is  probable  that  persons  gen- 
erally do  not  know  that  the  Filipinos  have 
a  literature,  particularly  that  they  have 
a  drama  of  their  own.  Yet  they  have  and 
they  owe  their  having  it  to  Spain,  whose 
missionary  zeal  has  more  than  a  few  times 
given  rise  to  important  developments. 

The  Filipino  drama  began  as  far  back 
as  the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. It  was  chiefly  an  outcome  of  the 
conversion  to  Christianity.  Spain  had 
sent  forth  her  friars  and  one  of  the  most 
effective  means  for  producing  the  desired 
results  proved  to  be  the  presentment  of  a 
species  of  religious  play.  These  plays 
were  at  first  written  by  the  friars;  later, 
the  natives  themselves  took  to  composing 
and  for  the  age  and  the  place  the  work 
accomplished  was  considerably  well  done. 
That  is  to  say,  the  plays  written  were 
gaudy  and  flagrantly  melodramatic,  they 
were  lacking  in  reverence  for  things  sa- 
cred, if  we  attempt  to  judge  them  by 
present-day  standards,  but  allowing  for 
the  time  and  the  conditions,  they  were,  in 
no  small  way,  remarkable. 

In  the  meantime,  the  friars  were  at 
work  on  translations  from  the  Latin,  and 
little  by  little,  the  range  of  knowledge  in 
literature  and  affairs  was  broadened. 
This,  and  the  inter-tribal  wars,  gave  rise 
to  a  new  form  of  drama,  known  as  the 
Mo'ro-Moro  Play,  a  class  of  play  into 
which  all  manner  of  incongruities,  born  of 


insufficient  familiarity,  are  introduced. 
This  play  has  in  recent  years  been  partly 
superseded  by  the  seditious  play  which, 
at  the  present  time,  commands  a  large 
following,  although  the  Moro-Moro  Play 
is  still  in  general  use. 

A  REPLY  TO  MRS.  ATHERTON 

MRS.  JOSEPHINE  DASKAM 
BACON'S  reply,  in  the  "North 
American  Review,"  to  Mrs.  Ger- 
trude Atherton's  much  talked-of  article, 
"Is  American  Literature  Bourgeois?"  is 
distinguished  by  cleverness  and  a  pretty 
wit,  rather  than  by  force  of  convincing- 
ness. There  are  a  few  good  points 
scored.  Gelett  Burgess  undergoes  a  de- 
pression in  proportion  to  his  unhallowed 
exaltation  by  Mrs.  Atherton,  and  Mr. 
Howells  comes  in  for  his  share  of  acidity, 
but  the  hypothesis  that  American  litera- 
ture is  not  bourgeois,  is  not  anaemic,  not 
lacking  in  individuality,  is  not  proved. 
But  then,  neither  did  Mrs.  Atherton  prove 
it.  She  might  have  come  near  to  doing 
so,  for  some  of  the  points  were  good  and 
worthy  of  consideration ;  but  she  stopped 
so  frequently  by  the  way  to  discourse 
upon  the  unpicturesqueness  of  the  family 
author  who  is  not  even  bored  with  his 
own  wife,  and  upon  such  other  topics  as 
the  necessity  for  developing  the  ego,  an 
occupation  which  Mrs.  Bacon  pertinently 
remarks  has  been  best  attended  to  by 
Marie  Bashkirtseff,  Mary  McLane  and 
to  a  greater  degree  by  certain  of  the  in- 
habitants of  our  insane  asylums,  that  she 
lost  the  main  threads  of  the  argument 
completely. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  two  articles 
are  more  valuable  for  their  revelations  of 
the  personalities  of  the  two  popular  Amer- 
ican authors  who  wrote  them,  than  for 
anything  they  contribute  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  America's  difficult  literary  prob- 
lem. 

When  Mrs.  Atherton  laments  the  im- 
probability of  woman's  ever  '^developing 
the  strength  of  brain  and  ego  triumph- 
antly to  override  every  convention  and 
always  remain  high  and  dry,  always  the 
spectator  whom  no  circumstance  can 
effect,"  we  are  ready  to  agree  with  Mrs. 
Bacon  that  one  of  the  few  objects  that 
do  stand  high  and  dry  and   remain  un 
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moved  by  circumstance  is  a  mummy  in  a 
museum.  Surely,  of  the  fact  that  women 
cannot  live  impersonally,  Mrs.  Atherton,  in 
her  article,  is  a  striking  example. 

A  LITERATURE  WITHOUT  A  GRAMMAR 

ABOUT  five  millions  of  people  are 
said  to  speak  the  Yiddish  language. 
It  is  the  vehicle  of  expression 
among  the  Jews  in  Russia,  Austria,  Rou- 
mania,  the  Balkan  States,  Egv-pt,  Hun- 
gary, America  and  most  places  into 
which  the  Hebrew  has  come.  Its  origin 
is  traceable  to  old  German  but  it  has  bor- 
rowed from  so  many  tongues  that  it  is 
now  a  conglomeration  deduced  from  nu- 
merous languages. 

"Twenty-five  years  ago,'*  says  the 
**N.  Y.  Post"  in  connection  with  the  sub- 
ject, **only  a  few  insignificant  prayer-books 
were  printed  in  Yiddish.  Hebrew  custom 
demanded  of  the  men,  at  least,  prayers  in 
Hebrew  and  it  was  only  after  some  violent 
controversy  that  a  number  of  Russian 
Jews,  who  started  a  newspaper  in  Yid- 
dish, were  enabled  to  secure  for  the  lan- 
guage anything  like  a  foothold.  This  last 
once  gained,  however,  novels  in  the  tongue 
began  to  appear  and  a  large  class  of  Yid- 
dish readers  developed.'* 

In  New  York,  we  are  told  by  Mr.  D.  M. 
Hermalin,  a  literature  in  Yiddish,  covering 
almost  ever>'  conceivable  department  of 
literature,  has  grown  up.  There  are  nov- 
els, magazines,  newspapers,  pamphlets, 
books  of  history,  religion,  drama,  science 
and  poetry.  And  yet  the  Yiddish  tongue 
has  no  systematized  grammar.  Each  au- 
thor must  devise  his  own  sentence  struc- 
ture, his  own  methods  of  spelling  and  must 
make  his  own  vocabulary. 

A  grammar,  however,  will  probably 
come,  for  the  Yiddish  literature  shows 
artistic  fitness  and  taste.  It  is  said  that 
dignity  and  earnestness  characterize  the 
work  of  the  authors  generally  and  melo- 
drama and  sensation  are  being  rapidly  dis- 
carded. As  a  matter  of  interest  to  those 
who  care  to  know^  something  about  this 
independent  literature  which  is  being 
evolved  in  the  very  heart  of  American  civ- 
ilization and  which  may  bring  forth  a  rich 
and  unanticipated  harvest  to  the  credit  of 
its  foster-land,  the  "Post"  has  translated  a 
few  of  the  titles  that  appear  on  the  Yid- 


dish volumes  furnished  by  the  Interna- 
tional Library  Publishing  Company. 
Lately  published  works  are  "History  of 
Culture,"  in  three  volumes ;  "The  History 
of  the  French  Revolution,"  "The  Exodus 
of  Egypt  from  an  Historical  and  Geo- 
graphical Point  of  View,"  "Life  and  Phil- 
osophy of  Aristotle;"  "Life  and  Works 
of  Voltaire;"  "Astronomy"  and  **Man  and 
Nature." 

Fifteen  years  is  a  short  time  in  which 
to  make  a  literature  of  such  proportions. 
What  may  another  fifteen  years  bring 
forth?  We  may  be  having  translations 
from  the  Yiddish,  for  toward  poetry  and 
the  drama,  particularly,  the  Jewish  char- 
acter has  much  to  contribute. 

IN  JEST  OR  EARNEST? 

IT  is  a  question  whether  the  following 
is  an  excellent  bit  of  satire  or  a  scrap 
of  arrant  foolishness.  It  comes  from 
"The  World's  Work"  and  as  sarcasm 
may  pass : 

The  market  for  new  books,  especially  novels, 
is  dull  this  summer,  and  the  dullness  is  in- 
terpreted by  some  to  mean  that  the  people 
are  saner  and  more  serious  than  usual,  and  by 
others  to  mean  simply  that  they  have  less  loose 
money  and  less  spare  time.  You  may  find  men 
aplenty  who  will  argue,  each  according  to  his 
temperament,  a  great  social  danger  or  a  great 
social  help — a  public  virtue  or  a  public  vice — 
from  the  statistics  of  the  novel-market.  A 
very  few  data  go  a  long  way  with  these. 

What  are  the  facts?  It  is  a  very  successful 
new  novel  of  which  100,000  copies  are  sold;  a 
distinctly  successful  novel  that  attains  a  sale  of 
50,000  copies;  a  successful  one  that  attains  a 
sale  of  10,000  copies.  Now,  any  Colonel  Sellers 
knows  that  there  are  80,000,000  people  in  the 
United  States.  Let  us  suppose  that  half  of 
them  are  children  and  illiterates — there  are 
left  40,000,000.  Of  these  40,000,000  who  can 
read  let  us  suppose  that  20,000,00  do  read.  Of 
these  20,000,000  who  can  and  do  read  suppose 
only  10,000.000  read  novels.  A  novel  which  at- 
tains 100.000  copies  is  bought  by  only  i  per 
cent,  of  these  10,000,000  possible  novel-read- 
ers; a  50,000  novel,  only  one-half  of  i  per  cent, 
of  them;  a  10,000  novel,  only  one-tenth  of  i 
per  cent,  of  them — or  only  one  person  in  every 
8000  of  the  total  population! 

Measured  in  this  way,  the  influence  of  new 
fiction,  good  or  bad,  does  not  seem  to  be  suffi- 
ciently widespread  to  cause  reformers  either  to 
rejoice  or  despair.  But  since  novel-reading 
is  so  cheap  and  (to  many  persons)  so  pleasant 
a  diversion,  the  wonder  is  that  so  few  are  pub- 
lished and  that  such  small  editions  of  them- are 
demanded.  Whatever  the  professional  liter- 
ary gossips  may  say,  the  writing  of  novels  and 
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the  printing  and  sale  of  them  are  yet  incon- 
siderable and  unorganized  industries;  and  the 
reading  of  them  can  hardly  be  called  a  popular 
diversion.  No  doubt  the  day  will  come  when 
really  interesting  stories  will  run  into  editions 
of  a  million  copies  each,  and  thus  reach  at 
least  one  person  in  eighty  of  the  population. 

It  must  be  noted  that  no  mention  is 
made  in  this  article  of  Free  Libraries  or 
the  very  popular  practice  of  borrowing. 
Aside  from  any  such  consideration,  how- 
ever, exception  must  naturally  be  taken 
to  the  idea  of  book  writing  as  an  organ- 
ized industry.  Perhaps  "The  World's 
Work"  would  like  to  see  novelists*  unions 
and  inevitably  novelists'  strikes — that 
would  bring  literary  work  to  the  trade 
level  at  least.  And  if  Mrs.  Josephine  Das- 
kani  Bacon,  who  says  that  five  best-sell-, 
ing  novels  read  consecutively  constitute 
sufficient  cause  for  precipitant  insanity, 
can  be  accepted  as  anything  of  an  author- 
ity, there  might  even  be  acquired  a  gen- 
eral and  much  to-be-desired  state  of 
Ir.nacy. 

IRISH  JURIST  AND  AUTHOR  DEAD 

^T  EWS  comes  from  London  that 
L  Judge  William  O'Connor  Morris 
is  dead.  Judge  Morris  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Rev.  B.  Morris  and  on  his 
mother's  side  was  descended  from  a  lon^ 
line  of  noted  Irishmen.  His  education 
was  received  at  Epsom  College,  England, 
and  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Irish  Bar  in  1854,  and  some 
years  later  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Law  to  the   King's  Inn,  Dublin.     For  a 


time  he  was  special  commissioner  of 
Irish  Fisheries,  in  1872,  he  was  made  a 
County  Court  Judge. 

Judge  Morris  wrote  much,  among  his 
books  being  "Great  Commanders  of  Mod- 
ern Times,"  "Napoleon,"  '*Irish  History," 
^Ireland,  1798-1808"  and  *Tresent  Irish 
Questions."  He  w^as  noted  for  his  spark- 
ling wit  and  his  leisure  hours  were  de- 
voted principally  to  hunting  and  fishing. 


WHY  VERSE  DOESN'T  SELL 

SAD  truth  but  one  no  less  indis- 
putable, is  the  fact  that  verse,  that 
is,  volumes  of  verse,  have  abso- 
no    market   value   at   the    present 
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time.  Not  a  single  publisher  can  be 
found,  probably,  w^ho  will  risk  his  good 
dollars  on  verse  written  by  any  but  a 
well-known  author  and  few  publishers 
will  risk  them  on  that.  So,  unless  an  au- 
thor issues  verse  at  his  own  expense,  it 
rarely  is  issued;  if  it  does  get  into  book- 
form,  it  fails  to  sell  and  more  than  ever, 
scepticism  greets  the  manuscript  of 
poetry. 

Why  not  publish  verse  at  a  cheaper 
Instead  of  the  slender  volume  at 
$1.00  or  $1.25,  why  not  issue  a  neat, 
dainty  book  at  25  or  50  cents?  An  at- 
tractive cover  and  a  small  amount  to  pay 
would  doubtless  result  in  many  more  sales 
and. a  w^ider  dissemination.  Not  that 
modem  verse  is  rich,  either  in  achieve- 
ment or  in  promise;  but  it  surely  does 
no  harm  to  be  on  the  outlook  for  possible 
talent,  or,  dare  it  be  spoken  of,  genius? 


price  ? 
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DEAD — on  the  rocks  and  the  chill-bound  earth. 
The  once  grand  old  tree  of  once  mighty  girth. 
Its  proud  coat  rotted. 
And  with  lichens  bespotted, 
Its  haughty  heart  eaten  by  insects  away. 


All  round  and  about  it  up-springs,  green,  young  life, 
The  sun  pours  upon  it  with  gladness  all  rife. 
But  the  dead  alas,  does  not  awaken; 
When  body  by  soul  is  forsaken, 
Nought  is  left  but  to  sink  and  decay. 


THE  BOOK  EXHIBITS  AT  ST.  LOUIS 


By  A.  W.   PERKINS 


IN  the  Palace  of  Liberal  Arts  at  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  at  St. 
Louis  are  shown,  in  their  most  attrac- 
tive form,  the  choicest  productions  of  au- 
thor and  printer,  papermaker  and  binder, 
artist  and  artisan.  Within  this  wonderful 
exposition  are  to  be  found  few  other  dis- 
plays, the  making  of  which  have  required 
such  varied  talent  and  diversified  skill.  The 
display  is  not  alone  of  books.  The  manu- 
facture of  books,  from  the  blank  sheets  of 
paper  to  the  completed  volume.,  is  exem- 
plified in  all  its  processes,  and  all  the  usual 
methods  of  illustration  are  made  clear. 
And  when  this  is  done,  the  bookbinder 
shows  his  artistic  skill  in  producing  covers 
of  surpassing  beauty  and  durability. 

Magazines  receive  considerable  atten- 
tion. One  monthly  publication  is  set  up, 
stereotyped,  printed,  bound  and  mailed  in 
the  Liberal  Arts  Palace,  while  publishers 
of  other  high-class  periodicals  draw  as 
much  notice  as  possible  to  their  respective 
ventures. 

But  books,  after  all,  are  the  main  feature 
of  the  best  exhibits  by  American  and  for- 
eign publishers.  They  comprise  many 
thousand  volumes,  old  and  new.  In  the 
Palace  of  Liberal  Arts,  fiction  predom- 
inates in  all  the  new  books.  A  careful 
study  of  the  display  shows  that  novels 
make  up  just  about  half  the  publications. 
History  takes  up  about  one-third  of  the 
remainder,  biography  another  third. 

Fiction  fares  not  quite  so  well  among 
the  exhibits  of  works  on  which  copy- 
rights have  expired.  But  the  old  favorites 
are  well  represented.  Dickens  is  presented 
in  manifold  aspects,  from  plainest  paper 
bindings  to  highly  decorated  crushed 
levant,  with  illustrations  of  the  utmost 
variety.  One  set  of  Dickens  is  in  sixty 
volumes,  royal  octavo,  with  reproductions 
of  the  famous  drawings  which  appeared 
in  the  original  editions.  The  volumes  are 
arrayed  in  olive  green  morocco  with  silk 


linine"s  and  gilt  edges.  A  Dickens  enthusi- 
ast lingers  long  over  this  collection. 

Shakespeare  is  also  presented  in  varied 
guises,  from  limp,  thin  little  single  plays 
that  slip  easily  into  the  pocket,  up  to  forty- 
volume  octavo  sets,  bound  and  illustrated 
most  elaborately.  One  edition  offers  a 
duplicate  set  of  illustrations  in  a  portfolio 
accompanying  the  volumes,  so  that  the 
Shakespearean  student,  if  he  desires,  may 
adorn  his  walls  with  pictures  of  his  favorite 
characters. 

Of  the  histories  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
there  is  almost  no  end.  Not  less  than  fifty 
different  editions  of  books  bearing  on  his 
life  and  his  untimely  taking  off  show  the 
interest  which  the  central  figure  of  the 
Civil  War  still  commands.  Washington 
receives  a  full  share  of  attention,  and  so 
does  Thomas  Jefferson — appropriately 
enough,  since  he  played  so  important  a 
part  in  the  event  which  the  exposition  com- 
memorates. 

Immense  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
last  fifteen  years  in  preparing  volumes  of 
fiction  to  please  an  educated  public  taste. 
Covers  are  far  more  artistic,  being  de- 
signed, almost  universally,  to  harmonize 
with  the  story  within ;  illustrations  are 
more  numerous  and  better ;  paper,  type  and 
presswork  are  all  vastly  improved.  As  for 
what  the  books  contain,  the  constantly 
growing  demand  for  good  new  literature 
sufficiently  indicates  its  merit.  Since  the 
climax  of  shabbiness  in  bookmaking  was 
reached  between  ten  and  fifteen  years  ago, 
the  insistent  demand  for  cheapness  has  re- 
laxed, and  the  ptiblic  has  learned  the  higher 
economy  which  looks  to  durability  as  well 
as  first  cost. 

Practically  all  the  books  shown  by 
American  publishers  are  bound  in  cloth, 
boards  or  leather,  or  some  combination  of 
these.  Not  so  with  the  extensive  and 
highly  interesting  French  display.  Here 
many  volumes,  probably  half  of  the  entire 
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number,  are  in  paper.  Even  works  of  ref- 
erence of  considerable  size  are  paper  cov- 
ered. They  are  uniformly  well  printed, 
often  beautifully  illustrated,  and  the  paper 
for  the  body  of  the  book  is  of  the  best. 

It  is  puzzling  at  first  to  the  average 
American  or  English  visitor,  but  is  plausi- 
bly explained  in  part  by  the  Fren^  idea 


of  economy,  which  extends  even  to  the 
purchase  of  books.  The  Frenchman  likes  to 
read  many  books  and  decides,  after  he 
has  read  them  well,  just  what  place  he  will 
give  them  in  his  library,  but  he  doesn't 
wish  to  pay  for  bindings  more  or  less  elab- 
orate which  may  not  at  all  harmonize  with 
others  in  his  collection,  or  on  books  which 
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he  may  not  like.  So  he  buys  and  examines 
at  his  leisure  the  paper  volumes.  If  they 
please  him  it  is  little  trouble  to  have  them 
bound  in  strict  accordance  with  his  taste 
and  his  purse. 

In  the  French  collection  of  rebound 
books  are  several  in  English,  printed  by 
English  firms.  Among  these  are  a  Bible, 
a  Shakespeare  play,  one  of  Sir  Edwin  Ar- 
nold's books  and  Poe's  *'Raven."  The 
cover  of  this  last  is  most  striking.  A  bev- 
eled border  of  dull  green  morocco  sur- 
rounds a  panel  of  dull-finished  terra-cotta 
calf.  From  this  sombre  background  stands 
out  in  high  relief  a  rough,  bare  tree- 
branch  upon  which  are  perched  two  of  the 
sinister  birds  of  which  the  poet  wrote.  A 
Rennes  publisher  exhibits  a  copy  of  Th. 
Botrel's  "Chansons  de  Chez  Nous,"  quite 
properly  bound  in  natural  calf  upon  which 
appears  the  unmistakable  imprint  of  cats' 
paws.  The  edges  of  the  leaves  are  old 
red.  In  the  same  collection  is  a  work  on 
Oriental  demon  worship.  The  widely  bev- 
eled border  of  the  cover  is  of  dull  red 
morocco  with  a  large  inlaid  panel  of  dark 
brown  embossed  calf,  upon  which  appears 
in  relief  a  tumultuously  colored  Chinese 
devil  carrying  an  enormous  pair  of  pincers. 
Impaled  on  a  blood-stained  spear  across 
his  shoulder  are  the  livid  corpses  of  two  of 
his  human  victims. 

Over  in  the  British  section  is  one  antique 
feature  to  relieve  the  monotonous  conven- 
tionality of  designs  offered  there.  This  is 
a  transparent  vellum,  wiiich  is  used  in  com- 
bination with  practically  all  other  binding 
materials,  imparting  a  brilliancy  otherwise 
unattainable.  Great  Britain  also  makes  a 
display  of  books  in  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts, 
being  alone  in  this  respect.  Here  a  volume 
of  music  is  bound  with  a  dark  brown 
leather  back  and  dull-finished,  quartered 
oak  sides.  The  book  is  fastened  by  two 
plaited  leather  straps  across  the  front 
edges,  attached  to  the  oaken  sides  with 
oxidized  metal  clasps  set  with  tiny  ame- 
thysts. Another  volume  contains  songs  by 
Robert  Burns,  on  parchment,  all  the  work 
being  done  by  hand.  Stanzas  are  in  black 
Old  English  letters  and  refrains  in  red, 
each  song  having  an  illuminated  initial 
letter.  The  volume  is  clothed  in  flexible 
natural  calf. 

Text-books  and  works  of  reference  are 
supreme  in   the  Palace  of  Education,  of 


course,  but  the  displays  possess  much  in- 
terest for  those  who  have  not  seen  a 
school  room  for  years.  Probably  nowhere 
else  in  the  exposition  is  the  progress  of 
the  last  centur\'  more  strikingly  illustrated 
than  in  the  booth  of  one  large  publisher, 
where  are  shown  reproductions  of  the 
famous  New  England  Primer  on  the  same 
shelves  with  the  most  modern  of  scientific 
publications.  In  text,  illustrations  and 
binding,  the  school  books  of  fifty,  and  even 
fifteen  years  ago  are  not  to  be  compared 
with  those  of  1904. 

But  probably  the  most  distinctive  thing 
in  the  entire  exhibit  of  books  at  the 
World's  Fair  is  a  "Napoleon"'  set  in  the 
Liberal  Arts  Palace,  prepared  especially 
for  the  Louisiana  Purchase  centennial  by 
a  western  book-binding  firm. 

This  was  originally  published  in  four 
royal  octavo  volumes,  in  a  limited  edition. 
It  has  been  rebound  into  twelve  quarto 
volumes,  which  include  upward  of  2000 
Napoleon  pictures,  many  of  them  without 
duplicates.  These  prints  were  gathered 
by  a  Napoleon  admirer  in  the  course  of 
fifteen  years*  travel  in  Europe,  and  in 
themselves  form  a  complete  history  of  the 
art  of  picture-making  in  the  last  century. 
Among  them  are  wood  cuts,  steel  and  cop- 
per engravings,  etchings,  lithographs  and 
the  more  modern  photo-engravings.  Each 
print,  as  w'ell  as  each  leaf  of  the  original 
volumes,  is  inlaid  by  hand  in  a  sheet  of 
\\  liatman  paper. 

The  bindings  are  of  crushed  levant  of 
strictly  American  manufacture.  On  the 
backs  of  Volumes  I,  IL  XI  and  XII  are 
fleur-de-lis  designs,  inlaid  in  blue  leather. 
On  each  of  the  other  volumes  is  one  let- 
ter of  the  name  "Napoleon.''  Little  golden 
bees,  the  symbol  of  the  great  Corsican's 
dynasty,  are  tooled  into  the  leather  in  end- 
less variety.  The  inside  cover  of  each  vol- 
ume is  in  leather  of  different  color,  no  two 
being  of  similar  design.  All  the  embellish- 
ments of  the  covers  show  the  most  pains- 
taking care  in  inlaying  and  tooling.  Beau- 
tiful, instructive  and  inspiring,  exempli- 
fying the  highest  attainment  of  the  art  and 
skill  at  the  command  of  American  publish- 
ers, it  is  a  fit  tribute  to  the  Man  of  Des- 
tiny whose  virtual  gift  of  Louisiana  Terri- 
tory to  the  United  States  all  the  world  is 
helping  to  celebrate. 
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BY  JOHN  RUSSELL  HAYES 


THRESHING   THE  WHEAT 


UGUST  XXVIIL  "O  happy,  beyond  human  happiness,  had 
they  but  the  sense  of  their  blessings,  the  husbandmen,  for  whom 
of  herself,  far  away  fro.n  the  shock  of  arms.  Earth,  that  gives 
all  their  due,  pours  out  from  her  soil  plenteous  sustenance. 
.  .  .  Then  let  me  delight  in  the  country  and  the  streams  that 
freshen  the  valleys — let  me  love  river  and  woodland  with  an 
unambitious  love." 

Thus  wrote  Virgil  of  the  Georgics,  concerning  the  half- 
idyllic  life  which  he  saw  about  him  in  the  countryside  of  ancient  Italy.  Vir- 
gil's praise  of  the  rural  life  cannot,  unhappily,  be  wholly  echoed  in  our  day, 
with  farm  labor  so  hard  and  the  returns  so  moderate;  yet  we  must  go  to  the 
country  to  find  true  old-fashioned  contentment,  and  in  the  operations  of  agri- 
culture much  remains  that  would  charm  Virgil  himself.  Indeed  some  of  our 
modes  of  tillage  have  scarcely  changed  since  the  day  of  the  great  Augustan 
poet.  I  have  seen  husbandmen  in  the  Alban  Hills  plowing  with  just  such  prim- 
itive wooden  implements  as  Virgil  or  Horace  saw ;  and  our  modern  plow,  save 
for  its  metal  construction,  is  essentially  the  same  thing.  So  with  the  dairy 
operations,   and  the  other   simple  processes  of  remoter  farming  districts. 

Although  the  complex  reaper-and-binder  and  the  steam-thresher  were 
undreamed  of  in  the  elder  days,  there  is  in  the  pulsing  rhythm  and  large  ac- 
tivity of  our  threshing  operations  something  of  a  poetry  that  has  not  gone  out 
with  the  flail  and  the  old-time  grain-fan. 

All  this  golden  afternoon  the  engine  has  kept  up  its  humming  roar;  the 
men  in  the  dim  and  dusty  atmosphere  of  the  barn,  like  the  solemn  and  mystic  - 
figures  Millet  loved  to  portray,  have  swung  the  sheaves  down  from  the  mows 
to  feed  the  thresher;  they  have  measured  the  fast-pouring  grain,  and  piled  the 
falling  straw  in  the  long  sHeds.  Now  and  then  the  children  have  ventured, 
half-terrified,  to  look  on  at  the  strange  scene ;  but  the  swallows  and  the  pigeons 
have  quite  fled  the  unwonted  invasion  of  their  quietude.  In  the  farmer's  house 
there  has  been  a  vast  confusion  of  preparation  for  the  supper  that  is  to  feed 
near  a  score  of  half-famished  men.  But  the  period  of  stress  is  a  brief  one, — 
in  a  day  all  the  wheat  and  oats  have  been  threshed ;  and  then  the  engine, 
fuming  and  panting  like  an  uncanny  monster,  labors  heavily  down  the  road 
to  the  next  farm,  to  affright  the  brooding  pigeons  and  throw  the  kitchen  folk 
into  a  fever  of  activitv. 
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THE   CLEANERS 


Threshing  the  grain  is  one  of  the  crowning  acts  of  the  country  labors. 
In  these  few  hours  the  farmer  beholds,  in  the  sacks  of  yellow  wheat  and 
oats,  the  realization  of  all  his  long  weeks  of  plowing  and  planting,  all  his 
patient  watching  of  his  green  growing  acres  and  of  his  harvesting  the  heavy 
sheaves. 

Charles  Tennyson-Turner, — whos?  early  poetry  was  admired  by  Coler- 
idge, whose  sonnets  were  dear  to  "Old  Fitz'*  and  to  the  Laureate  brother  Al- 
fred,— delighted  to  record  in  his  perfect  verse  the  scenes  of  the  simple  farm 
life  about  his  Lincolnshire  vicarage.  His  sonnet,  ''The  Steam  Threshing  Ma- 
chine," with  its  affectionate  reference  to  Virgil,  fills  a  notable  page  in  the 
poetic  farmers*  calendar. 

'*  Flush  with  the  pond  the  lurid  fumau  burned 
At  eve,  while  smoke  and  vapour  filVd  the  yard; 
The  glodmy  winter  sky  was  dimly  starred, 
The  fly-wheel  with  a  mellow  murmur  turn  'd; 

*  *  While,  ever  rising  on  its  mystic  stair 
In  the  dim  light,  from  secret  chambers  borne, 
The  straw  of  harvest,  severed  from  the  com. 
Climb' d  and  fell  over,  in  the  murky  air, 

^^  I  thought  of  mind  and  matter,  will  and  law, 
And  then  of  him  who  set  his  stately  seal 
Of  Roman  words  on  all  the  forms  he  saw 
Of  old-world  husbandry:  I  could  but  feel 
With  what  a  rich  precision  he  would  d^aw 
The  endless  laader  arid  the  boowing  whecW 
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SEPTEMBER  i,  "The  April  rain-storms  and  the  gilded  suns  of  May 
have  more  of  a  sadness  than  the  Autumn  leaves.  There  is  a  sympa- 
thy in  beautiful  leaves  that  fall  at  the  flush  of  their  heightening  color, 
and  we  know  they  are  tired  with  the  dust  and  fevered  with  light.  It  is 
only  a  sweet  relief  to  lie  back  on  the  bosom  of  earth  and  cover  our 
graves.     So  we  love  them  for  it." 

These  words  of  a  friend  seem  in  harmony  with  one's  feeling  in  this  the 
waning  season  of  the  year.  There  is  some  spell  in  the  name  September  that 
captivates  the  fancy, — a  romance  and  glamour  that  thrill  one  and  put  him  in  the 
mood  for  reading  and  re-reading  Keats'  "Ode  to  Autumn/'  with  its  magical 
brooding  upon  all  of  the  ripeness,  the  opulent  abundance  and  the  dreamy 
charm  of  this 

"Season  of  mists  and  mellow  fruitfulness." 

The  change  from  yesterday,  Summer,  to  to-day.  Autumn,  is  but  one  of 
the  calendar,  to  be  sure,  and  we  shall  yet  have  weeks  when  we  shall  think 
"warm  days  will  never  cease ;"  yet  I  confess  to  a  susceptibility  to  the  power 
of  suggestiveness,  and  can  say  of  the  word  Autumn,  as  did  Keats  of 
End}Tnion, 

"The  very  music  of  the  name  has  gone 

Into  my  being." 

Yesterday  the  roses  shed  their  petals  in  silken  drifts  on  the  soft  grass, 
and  the  ragweed  in  the  meadows  was  of  a  delicious  fragrance.  To-day  the 
winds  are  swaying  the  crowns  of  the  solemn  oaks,  and  seem  to  say, — This 
day  we  come  to  our  own.  The  bloom  and  fragrance  and  lazy  forgetfulness 
of  the  vanished  Summer  must  ere  long  become  only  a  memory;  to-day  we 
sound  our  herald  trumpets,  summoning  the  hosts  of  the  fields  and  gardens  to 
yield  their  fruits  and  pass  into  nothingness.  The  ranks  of  willows  shall  drop 
their  yellowing  leaves  one  by  one  into  the  silent  stream,  the  serried  troops  of 
corn  shall  give  up  their  golden  store  and  turn  sere  on  a  thousand  hills  where 
the  crows  are  sadly  calling.  Marigolds  and  asters  and  late-lingering  roses, — 
all  the  fair  and  graceful  companies  that  gladden  garden  and  dooryard, — shall 
perish  in  the  paling  October  suns.  The  nuts  shall  fall  in  the  yellow  glades 
and  the  sweet  birds  vanish  from  the  woodlands ;  and  Solitude  shall  again  take 
possession  of  the  once-lovely  world! 

Yea, — and  those  winds  are  calling  to  us,  too ;  and  with  mingled  regret  and 
hope  we  prepare  to  leave  these  tranquil    Brandywine    meadows    and    this     old 
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THE   HARVFST   MOON 


red-gabled  House  below  the  hills.  Away  we  must  turn  from  this  sylvan  peace 
and  seclusion,  where  the  invisible  forces  play  round  us  their  harmonies,  and 
the  days  are  calm  and  untroubled  as  in  a  dream, — away  to  crowded  thor- 
oughfares   and    the   sounding   haunts  of  men. 

Ah,  what  a  benediction  is  this  summering  in  the  pure  countryside;  what 
a  healthful  tendency  our  recent  American  seeking  of  the  fields  from  June  to 
September!  May  every  sojourner  in  God's  free  meadows  and  forests  look 
back  with  thanksgiving  on  the  particular  region  where  his  vacation  days  were 
passed,  and  may  he  be  able  to  exclaim  in  recollection  of  it,  as  did  warm-hearted, 
kindly  old  Edward  Fitzgerald, — "Ah,  happy  Days!  ...  in  those  Meadows 
far  from  the  World,  it  seemed,  as  Salaman's  Island  .  .  .  the  Heart  of 
that  Happy  Valley  whose  Gossip  was  the  Mill-Wheel,  and  Visitors  the  Sum- 
mer Airs  that  momentarily  ruffled  the  sleepy  Stream.'' 

For  me,  I  close  these  random  records  in  my  Hour-Glass  with  full  hap- 
piness of  memory.  "He  loved  each  simple  joy  the  country  yields," — ^that  is 
the  epitaph  I  should  choose,  for  I  feel  certain  that  there  can  be  no  purer  min- 
istry to  the  heart  and  soul  than  that  deeper  ministry  underlying  the  simple  and 
wholesome  love  of  clouds  and  birds  and  flowers  and  streams. 

Some  lingering  strain  of  the  old  Greek  sentiment,  it  may  be,  or  of  the 
wistful  Celtic,  reveals  to  the  lover  of  all    visible   beauty    an    inner    spirit    of 
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ENCHANTMENT 

LD  forms  forgotten  of  the  world  of  men 

Still  haunt   the   common  ways  of  life  for  me; 
Lone  vales  and  dreaming  rivers  to  my  ken 

Are    f  I  aught   with    glamour  and  with  mystery. 
I  hear  strange  harmonies  among  the  hills, 
I   drink   the   fragrance  of  forgotten  things ; 
In   whispering    forests   still  the  dryad  sings, 
And  strantje  emotion  all  my  being  thrills. 
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Along  green  uplands   in   the  flush  of  dawn 
I  catch  a  glimpse  of  Dian's  girls  star-white, 

A  phantom  troop  that  speed  by  copse  and  lawn 
And  fade  beyond  the  wheat  field  on  the  height. 

I  hear  faint  music  in  the  shadowy  wood 
When  winds  are  stirring  in  the  chestnut  leaves, 
An  elfin  strain  ; — so  plaintively  it  grieves, 

I  would  not  miss  its  pathos  if  I  could ! 

And  I  have  seen  by  solitary  meads, 

In  violet  days  when  April  yet  was  young, 

The  rueful  Pan  among  the  river  reeds, 
And  heard  his  wistful  elegies  outflung. 

And  through  the  hush  of  soft  September  hours. 
When  corn  was  yellow  'neath  the  harvest  moon, 
Methought    Sylvanus    piped  an  eerie  tune 

As  low  he  lurked  amid  the  fading  flowers. 

As  some  lone  child  that  wanders  far  from  home 
Sees  all  it3  sweetness  through  his  tender  tears. 

So  phantoms  fair  of  Hellas  and  old  Rome 
Arise  for  me  from  out  the  ancient  years. 

The  paths  of  life  to  others  sad  may  seem, — 
They  cannot  but  be  glorified  for  me 
Who  find   them   fraught  with  myth  and  mystery 

And  all   enchantment   of  the  world  of  dream. 


AUTHORSHIP  AND   ARTIFICIALITY 


MOST  so-termed  literary  people 
make  a  practice  of  posing.  There 
was  much  talk,  once  on  a  time,  of 
eccentricity  as  being  inevitably  allied  to 
genius.  Literary  aspirants  have  never,  for 
a  second,  forgotten  that  talk  and  they  who 
long  for  picturesque  literary  standing, 
strive  first  of  all  to  acquire  that  quality  of 
the  unique. 

There  are  two  classes  of  authors  to-day. 
The  first  comprises  those  who  are  frankly 
and  unabashedly  mercenary ;  the  second  is 
composed  of  those  who,  whether  interested 
or  not  in  the  Almighty  Dollar,  expend  their 
greatest  forces  in  making  an  impression. 

The  first  is,  in  reality,  the  more  com- 
mendable because  it  is  the  more  honest. 
The  second  is  founded  on  artificiality :  it 
feeds  on  artificiality;  it  disseminates  arti- 
ficiality. It  places  itself  in  a  conspicuous 
position,  it  hangs  out  its  sign-post  "The 
Ego,"  it  demands  a  homage  and,  by  clever 
contrivance,  often  receives  a  homage,  that 
it  in  no  least  way  deserves.  In  this  man- 
ner we  get  what,  properly  disposed  of, 
would  constitute  a  literary  curiosity  shop, 
containing  specimens,  however,  that  shame 
the  name  of  literature  and  lower  the  liter- 
ary calling  by  their  very  ridiculous  poses. 
Thus,  we  have  such  ludicrous  figures  as 
the  innocent  young  damsel  who  writes  vol- 
umes on  "developing  her  ego"  and  on  the 
artistic  consumption  of  olives  and  green, 
young  onions;  we  have  the  society  belle 
putting  forth  novels  which  she  personally 
advertises  by  conspicuous  and  unconven- 
tijonal  disportment  at  a  popular  sea-side 
resort;  we  have  the  philosopher  who 
claims  to  have  composed  his  unusual  con- 
coctions, perched  upon  the  back  fence ;  the 
poet  who  wears  his  hair  long  and  takes 
pains  to  have  it  properly  dishevelled,  and 
the  matron  of  the  "smart  set"  who,  under 
cover  of  a  pseudonym,  sets  forth  the  evils 
of  mesalliance  and  divorce  in  startling  col- 
ors and  flings  mud  as  only  a  fair  arm,  pro- 
tected by  the  darkness,  can  fling  it.  Then 
when  sensation  is  rife  and  wonderment 
predominant,  a  hint  goes  here,  another 
there  and  then,  what  charming  smiles  of 
modest  indiflFerence,  what  gently  put  dis- 


claimers, what  delicate  depreciation  of  flat- 
tery! 

Oh,  the  pathos  of  this  everlasting  strug- 
gle to  be !  More  good  grey  brain  tissue  is 
unnecessarily  used  up  in  the  single  en- 
deavor to  make  a  brief  "appearance"  than 
would  be  required  in  the  conscientious  pur- 
suit of  a  dozen  honest  occupations  through 
the  course  of  years ! 

Sometimes  it  seems  a  pity  that  we 
know  of  Dr.  Johnson's  mannerisms,  of  Mil- 
ton's matrimonial  experiments,  of  Carlyle's 
crankiness.  Did  we  know  less,  who  can 
say  but  that  there  would  be  no  back  yard 
preachments,  no  epics  on  digestive  pro- 
cesses, no  vividly  pictured  society  esca- 
pades ? 

Poor  petty  authors !  Do  they  know  that 
Milton's  strange  caprice  with  wives  was 
but  his  distaste  for  and  his  inability  to  cope 
with  practical  aflfairs ;  do  they  not  know 
of  Carlyle's  long-renowned  dyspepsia  ? 
Doubltess  some  of  them  have  dyspepsia 
themselves  and  mistake  its  disturbing 
symptoms  for  the  signs  of  genius. 

Time  was  when  the  literary  man  was  in 
truth,  a  picturesque  and  single  figure.  But 
that  time  has  gone  and  now  the  literary 
man  is  a  pathetically  absurd  piece  of  imi- 
tation, who  loses  his  much-needed  rest  in 
the  attempt  to  discover  something  different 
with  which  to  upset  the  equilibrium  of  the 
universe!  And  finally  he  invents  an  out- 
landish Utopia,  or  develops  a  habit  for 
shockingly  plain  speaking;  he  may  create 
a  heroine  composed  chiefly  of  rouge  and 
peroxide  or  a  hero  who  plays  pirate  in  an 
automobile.  It  would  be  interesting,  no 
doubt,  to  make  a  grand  collection  of  these 
literary  farces  that  come  to  light  every 
day;  it  would  support  a  funny  paper  for 
years  to  come  to  gather  "personalities"  of 
these  twentieth  century  examples  of  genius. 
'Tis  a  pity  that  the  long-haired  type;  the 
dreamy-eyed  specimen ;  the  be-jeweled  bit 
of  aspiring  frivolity  cannot  be  preserved 
in  alcohol  or  some  other  equally  effective 
preservative.  How  future  generations 
would  perhaps  look  and  wonder  and  cry 
**Could  ever  such  things  have  been?" 

Q.  MacD. 


THE    TESTIMONY    OF    THE    FIRST    FOLIO    OF  THE 
SHAKESPEARE    PLAYS 

By  ISAAC  HULL  PLATT 


IT  may  be  fairly  said  that  the  only  evi- 
dence connecting  the  Shakespeare 
plays  with  William  Shakespeare  as 
their  author  is  the  first  collected  edition. 
published  in  1623,  seven  years  after 
Shakespeare's  death,  and  known  as  the 
"First  Folio." 

The  spelling  Shakspere  is  used  to  des- 
ignate the  player.  That  appears  to  be  his 
own  spelHng — as  far  as  his  autographs  are 
legible — and  it  was  the  most  common 
spelling  of  the  name  of  the  Stratford  fam- 
ily. The  name  Shakespeare  makes  its  first 
appearance  in  English  annals  appended  to 
the  dedication  of  "Venus  and  Adonis"  in 
1593,  with  all  the  sixty-seven,  more  or 
less,  ways  in  which  the  name  of  the  Strat- 
ford family  was  spelled,  that  never  oc- 
curs. The  first  syllable  was  always  short 
and  the  pronunciation  appears  to  have 
been  Shaxpur,  probably  a  corruption  of 
Jacques  Pierre. 

It  is  true  that  between  1597  and  161 1 
forty-two  plays  were  published  as  having 
been  written  by  William  Shakespeare. 
This  list  of  forty-two  contains  such  plays 
as  "The  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton''  and 
"The  Puritan  or  the  Widow  of  Watling 
Street,"  plays  which  no  one  ever  has,  since 
the  beginning  of  Shakespearean  criticism, 
supposed  for  an  instant  came  from  the 
master's  hand.  This  list  of  forty-two  com- 
prises only  the  plays  published  as  Shake- 
speare's, though  many  others  were  attrib- 
uted to  him.  He  was  a  popular  theatrical 
manager,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  plays 
produced  by  him  were  spoken  of  as  his 
without  a  very  distinct  idea  as  to  author- 
ship. Hence  if  the  testimony  ended  here 
the  natural  and  only  supposition  would  be 
that  during  those  years  "William  Shake- 
speare" was  a  popular  pseudonym  used  by 
anyone  who  chose  to  append  it  to  any 
anonymous  play,  and  that  there  must  have 


been  two,  if  not  more,  authors  who  thus 
used  it  or  the  publishers  of  the  plays  used 
it  for  them.  In  1616  William  Shakspere 
died  at  Stratford  on  Avon,  leaving  a  most 
circumstantial  will,  which  enumerated  his 
possessions  down  to  his  "silver  and  gilt 
howl"  and  his  famous  "second  best  bed," 
but  which  contained  no  mention  of  any 
books,  manuscripts  or  any  interest  in  any 
literary  property  whatever.  Nor  has  any 
evidence  been  produced  dating  from  his 
lifetime  that  he  at  any  time  had  any  such 
,  interest.  So  the  matter  rested  till  1623,  so 
it  probably  would  have  rested  till  this  day, 
and  the  author  of  the  wonderful  drama 
would  be  still  regarded  as  the  great  un- 
known if  it  had  not  been  for  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Folio.  This  purported  to  be, 
as  its  title  page  declares,  "Mr.  William 
Shakespeare's  Comedies,  Histories  and 
Tragedies,  published  according  to  the  True 
Originall  Copies,  London,  printed  by 
Isaac  laggard  and  Ed.  Blount,  1623." 

This  volume  contains  thirty-six  plays, 
which  may  be  classified  in  three  groups : 
First,  eighteen  selected  from  the  forty- 
two  already  mentioned  as  having  been 
published  during  Shakspere's  Hfetime  as 
"written  by  William  Shakespeare;"  sec- 
ond, one,  "Othello,"  which  had  been  pub- 
lished in  like  manner  in  1622,  six  years 
after  Shakspere's  death ;  third,  seventeen, 
which  had  not  been  previously  published, 
six  of  which,  according  to  Dr.  Halliwell- 
Phillips,  we  now  hear  of  indisputably  for 
the  first  time.  These  thirty-six  plays,  with 
"Pericles,"  which  later  editors  have  added, 
constitute  the  canon  as  we  have  it  to-day. 

Three  names  besides  those  of  the  print- 
ers are  prominently  connected  with  this 
publication,  those  of  John  Heminge, 
Henry  Condell  and  Ben  Jonson.  Heminge 
and  Condell  were  fellow  actors  with  Shak- 
spere and  they  sign  the  dedication,  which 
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is  to  the  Earls  of  Pembroke  and  Mont- 
gomerie,  and  the  address  "to  the  Great 
Variety  of  Readers."  These  are  very  cu- 
rious documents.  While  undoubtedly  de- 
signed to  convey  the  idea  that  the  plays  are 
the  work  of  the  Stratford  player,  they 
avoid  an  explicit  statement  to  that  effect. 
Moreover,  they  are  written  in  a  style  in- 
dicating the  hand  of  a  master  of  English. 
They  suggest  considerable  classical  schol- 
arship and  a  richness  of  metaphor  and 
skill  in  its  use,  and  withal  a  grace  of  dic- 
tion not  to  be  expected,  and,  in  fact,  in- 
conceivable in  as  unlearned  men  as  Hem- 
inge  and  Condell  are  known  to  have  been. 
Moreover,  they  are  very  much  in  the  style 
of  many  of  the  prose  passages  of  the  plays 
themselves.  Part  of  the  dedication  is  al- 
most a  translation  of  the  dedication  of 
one  of  Pliny's  works  to  the  Emperor.  Here 
is  an  examole  of  the  diction:  "Country 
hands  reach  forth  milk,  cream,  fruits  or 
what  they  have,  and  many  nations,  we 
have  heard,  that  had  not  gems  or  incense, 
obtained  their  requests  with  a  leavened 
cake.  It  was  no  fault  to  approach  their 
gods  by  what  means  they  could,  and  the 
most,  thoup^h  the  meanest  of  things,  are 
made  more  precious  when  dedicated  to 
Temples." 

Now,  if  manner,  style,  diction  mean  any- 
thing, this  dedication  was  written  by  no 
other  than  Francis  Bacon.  It  is,  of  course, 
useless  to  argue  about  style,  and  lack  of 
space  forbids  the  presentation  of  parallel 
passages,  but  anyone  sufficiently  interested 
can  compare  the  dedication  as  a  whole 
with  Bacon's  Essays.  Two  other  points 
should  be  noted  in  regard  to  this  dedica- 
tion. One  is  that  it  adopts  an  air  of  fa- 
miliarity with  which  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  men  in  the  position  of 
Heminge  and  Condell  to  use  in  addressing 
two  noble  lords  at  that  day,  and  the  other 
is  that  it  fairly  bristles  with  legal  terms, 
as  do  the  plays,  "To  procure  his  orphans, 
guardians,"  "We  cannot  go  beyond  our 
own  powers"  (the  legal  phrase  ultra 
vires),  "We  have  deprived  ourselves  of 
the  defense  of  our  dedication,"  "Prose- 
cuted their  author,"  "To  be  executor  of 
his  own  writing."  It  has  been  suggested 
that  this  dedication  was  written  by  Jon- 
son.  If  it  was  he  wrote  it  in  a  very  differ- 
ent and  more  poetic  style  than  any  of  his 


acknowledged  prose  that  has  come  down 
to  us. 

In  regard  to  the  "Address  to  the  Read- 
ers" the  case  is  not  so  clear.  It  might 
have  been  written  by  Jonson;  its  badi- 
nage somewhat  resembles  that  of  some  of 
his  introduction,  but  the  wit  is  more 
sprightly.  I  believe  this  also  to  be  by 
Bacon  for  one  reason,  that  it  also  is  top- 
heavy  with  legal  phrases — not  a  peculiar- 
ity of  Jonson's — "Had  their  trial  already 
and  stood  out  all  appeals"  and  "Come 
forth  acquitted  by  a  decree  of  Court"  are 
examples. 

We  now  turn  back  to  the  title  page  and 
find  it  disfigured  by  the  horrible  Droe- 
shout  "portraits,"  "a  hard,  wooden,  star- 
ing thing,"  as  Grant  White  calls  it,  that 
bears  no  resemblance,  except  by  way  of 
caricature,  to  anything  human,  least  of 
all  a  poet.  This  is  confronted  by  Ben  Jon- 
son's  enigmatical  verse : 

"This  Figure,  that  thou  here  seest  put, 
It  was  for  gently  Shakespeare  cut; 

Wherein  the  Graver  had  a  strife 

With  Nature,  to  outdo  the  Life: 

O,  could  he  but  have  drawn  his  wit 

As  well  in  brass,  as  he  hath  hit 

His  face,  the  Print  would  then  surpass 

All,  that  was  ever  writ  in  brass. 

But,  since  he  cannot.  Reader,  look 

Not  on  his  Picture,  but  his  book." 

We  know  how  Browning  parodied  this : 

"This  figure  that  thou  seest — tut; 
Was  it  for  gentle  Shakespeare  put?" 

But  what  does  Jonson  mean  ?  One 
meaning  of  "but"  is  "in  place  of."  In 
place  of  gentle  Shakespeare  was  put  this 
thing,  and  if  the  artist  had  been  a  little 
more  successful  "the  print  would  then  sur- 
pass all  that  was  ever  writ  in  brass."  But 
under  the  circumstances  we  are  instructed 
to  look  not  at  the  picture  but  at  the  book. 
This  seems  a  very  curious  way  of  com- 
mending the  picture,  and  suggests  a  hoax 
— a  brazen  hoax. 

But  Jonson's  connection  with  the  folio 
does  not  end  here.  Following  the  "Ad- 
dress to  the  Readers"  comes  his  splendid 
trumpet  blast,  "To  the  Memory  of  my 
Beloved  Master,  William  Shakespeare, 
and  what  he  has  left  us." 

"I  confess,"  he  says,  "thy  writings  to  be 
such  as  neither  man  nor  muse  can  praise 
too  much,"  and  again : 


i  M..WILLIAM  

ySHTAKESPEARES 

^  COMEDIES, 

HIStORlP.S,    & 
TRAGEDIES. 


From  "  Shakespeare  and  His  Forerunners.  " 
Copyright  1903  by  Doubleday.  Page  &  Co. 

TITLE-PAGE  OF  FIRST  FOLIO 

This  picture,  reproduced  from  the  Droeshout  portrait,  a  supposedly 
authentic  picture,  is  known  as  the  Droeshout  engraving.  It  was  pre- 
fixed to  the  first  conjplete  Edition  of  the  Plays,  the  First  Folio  Edition, 
published  in  1623. 
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"Leave  thee  alone  for  the  comparison 

Of  all,  that  insolent  Greece,  or  haughty  Rome 

Sent  forth,  or  since  did  from  their  ashes  come.** 

These  lines  are  addressed,  of  course,  to 
"Shakespeare,"  that  is,  to  »the  author  of 
the  plays.  It  will  be  remembered  that  at 
or  about  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the 
First  Folio  Jonson  was  one  of  Bacon's 
private  secretaries,  or  "good  pens,"  as  he 
calls  them,  and  in  a  position  to  know  what 
was  going  on.  This  seems  to  bring  Bacon 
pretty  close  to,  at  least,  an  editorial  asso- 
ciation with  the  Folio. 

At  Jonson's  death  he  left  a  book  in 
manuscript  called  "Timbre,  or  Discoveries 
Made  upon  Men  and  Nature/'  It  con- 
tains two  passages  which  should  be  com- 
pared with  this  poem.  The  first  refers  to 
Francis  Bacon,  and  he  says  of  him  that  he 
filled  up  all  numbers,  and  performed  that 
in  our  toneue  which  may  be  compared  or 
preferred  either  to  insolent  Greece  or 
haughty  Rome  ...  so  that  he  may  be 
named  and  stand  as  the  mark  and  acme  of 
our  language ;"  exactly,  it  will  be  observed, 
what  he  had  previously  said  about  the  au- 
thor of  Shakespeare  plays,  while  of  Wil- 
liam Shakspere,  the  player,  he  said  that 
he  "loved  the  man  and  honored  his  mem- 
ory," but  that  "he  flowed  with  that  facility 
that  sometimes  it  was  necessary  that  he  be 
stopped — snuffed  out."  "But  he  redeemed 
his  vices  with  his  virtues.  There  was  ever 
more  in  him  to  be  praised  than  pardoned." 
In  the  same  volume  he  enumerates  the 
greatest  "wits"  of  his  time.  The  list  is: 
More,  Wyatt,  Surrey,  Challoner,  '^iiith, 
Eliot,  Gardiner,  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  Hooker,  Essex,  Raleigh, 
Savile,  Sandys,  Egerton  and  Francis  Ba- 
con. Has  he  omitted  him  whom  he  de- 
clared to  be  the  greatest  of  all,  or  has  he 
mentioned  him  by  another  name? 

Lack  of  space  forbids  my  dwelling  on 
the  comparison  between  Jonson's  splendid 
poetic  tribute  to  "Shakespeare"  and  his 
other  writings.  They  should  be  carefully 
compared  by  those  seeking  light  on  the 
subject.     I  have  but  thrown  out  hints. 

Brief  mention  of  two  more  matters  con- 
nected with  the  subject  and  I  am  done. 


In  the  "Address  to  the  Readers"  Hem- 
inge  and  Condell — or  whoever  wrote  the 
address  signed  by  them — say  that  they 
have  so  published  the  plays  that  "as  where 
before  you  were  abused  with  divers  stolen 
and  surreptitious  copies,  maimed  and  de- 
formed by  the  frauds  and  stealths  of  injur- 
ious impostors,  that  exposed  them ;  even 
those  are  now  offered  to  your  view,  cured 
and  perfect  of  their  limbs  and  all  the  rest, 
absolute  in  their  numbers,  as  he  conceived 
them  .  .  .  and  what  he  thought  he 
uttered  with  that  easiness  that  we  have 
scarce  received  from  him  a  blot  in  his 
paj^ers." 

Now,  whatever  that  means,  it  does  not 
mean  literally  what  it  says,  as  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  printers  of  the  Folio  fol- 
lowed as  their  copy,  in  many  cases,  the 
quartos — the  "stolen  and  surreptitious 
copies" — even  to  repeating  their  misprints, 
and  Ben  Jonson  in  his  introductory  poem 
says :  "He  who  casts  to  write  a  living  line 
must  sweat  (such  as  thine  are)  and  strike 
the  second  heat  upon  the  Muses'  anvil," 
and  he  speaks  of  his  "well  turned  and  true 
filed  lines."  This  is  hardly  consistent  with 
the  idea  that  the  plays  were  struck  off  at 
a  white  heat  without  a  blot — an  erasure  or 
emendation — and,  besides,  we  know  in  the 
cases  of  plays  that  ran  through  a  number 
of  editions  that  they  were  worked  over 
many  times. 

On  January  22,  1621,  Bacon  celebrated 
his  sixtieth  birthday.  Jonson  was  present 
and  read  a  poem  beginning  thus : 

"Hail,  happy  Genius  of  this  ancient  pile! 
How  comes  it  all  things  so  about  thee  smile? 
The  fire,  the  wine,  the  men!  And  in  the  midst 
Thou  stand'st  as  if  some  mystery  thou  didst! 
Pardon,  I  read  it  in  thy  face — " 

What  was  the  "mystery?" 

This  is  not  an  attempt  to  prove  that 
"Bacon  wrote  Shakespeare."  It  is  simply 
a  suggestion  that  he  might  have  had  some 
connection  with  the  production  and  pub- 
lication of  the  immortal  plays,  worthy  of 
consideration,  and  not  justly  to  be  dis- 
missed by  a  few  words  of  vituperation. 


IN       THE      WORLD 
OF      LETTERS 


GOSSIP  OF  AUTHORS  AND  THEIR  WORKS 


The  full  name  of  Joseph  Conrad  is 
Joseph  Conrad  Korzeniowski  and  he  was 
bom  in  Poland  in  1856.  He 
j«M»k  learned   French  at    the    same 

Coamd  time  that  he  learned  his  own 

tongue;  he  did  not  begin  to 
learn  English  until  he  was  nineteen  years 
old.  Yet  he  writes  in  English  and  his 
style  is  worthy  of  serving  as  a  model  to 
many  native  Englishmen. 

As  a  lad  Conrad  went  to  sea  and  as  a 
sailor  visited  all  parts  of  the  world.  He 
did  not  think  of  writing  as  a  career,  did 
not  think  of  it  at  all,  in  fact,  though  he 
read  much  of  the  best  in  both  French  and 
English  literature.  It  was  in  1894  that 
a  desire  for  rest  seized  him  and  he  re- 
solved to  spend  six  months  on  shore.  He 
took  lodgings  in  London,  found  a  life  of 
inactivity  intolerable  and  suddenly  was 
moved  to  write.  He  was  thirty-eight  at 
this  time.  His  first  impulse  was  to  use 
French  as  a  vehicle  for  expression,  but 
he  had  been  sailing  under  the  British  flag 
for  a  long  time  and  was  largely  •  English 
in  his  sympathies.  So  he  wrote  in  Eng- 
lish and  his  first  book  was  **Almayer's 
Follv/'  which  has  since  been  followed  bv 
"Tales  of  Unrest;"  "The  Nigger  of  the 
Narcissus :"  "Lord  Jim ;"  "Youth ;" 
"Typhoon"  and  the  last  book  in  collabora- 
tion with  Mr.  Hueffer,  "Romance." 

In  his  own  words,  Mr.  Conrad  thus 
defines  his  literary  creed, 

"It  is  only  through  complete,  unswerving 
devotion  to  the  perfect  blending  of  form  and 
substance;  it  is  only  through  an  unremitting, 
never-discouraged  care  for  the  shape  and  the 
ring  of  sentences  that  an  approach  can  be  made 
to  plasticity,  to  color;  and  the  light  of  magic 
suggestiveness  may  be  brought  to  play  for  an 
evanescent  instant  over  the  commonplace  sur- 
face of  words:  of  the  old,  old  words,  worn  thin, 
defaced  by  ages  of  careless  usage.  The  sincere 
endeavor  to  accomplish  that  creative  task,  to  go 
as  far  on  that  road  as  his  strength  will  carry 
him,  to  go  undeterred  by  faltering,  weariness, 
or  reproach,  is  the  only  valid  justification  for 


the  worker  in  prose.  And  if  his  conscience  is 
clear,  his  answer  to  those  who,  in  the  fullness- 
of  a  wisdom  which  looks  for  immediate  profit, 
demand  specifically  to  be  edified,  consoled, 
amused;  who  demand  to  be  promptly  improved, 
or  encouraged,  or  frightened,  or  shocked,  or 
charmed,  must  run  thus:  My  task  which  I  am 
trying  to  achieve  is,  by  the  power  of  the  writ- 
ten word  to  make  you  hear,  to  make  you  feel — 
it  is,  before  all,  to  make  you  see.  That — and 
no  more,  and  it  is  everything.  If  I  succeed,  you 
shall  find  there,  according  to  your  deserts,  en- 
couragement, consolation,  fear,  charm — all  you 
demand;  and,  perhaps,  also  that  glimpse  of 
truth  for  which  you  have  forgotten  to  ask." 

The  expression  is  a  bit  pompous  and 
upon  first  thought  even  seems  bombastic 
but  when  one  remembers  what  Mr.  Con- 
rad has  accomplished,  justification  of  the 
aim  becomes  clear.  He  does  make  the 
reader  "see  things  and  hear  things." 
*     *     * 

Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett,  who  is  in  Italy, 
finishing  his  book,  "The  Tuscan  Crown,'" 
recently   visited   Certaldo,   the 
Mr.  Hewlett    home    of     Boccaccio.     There 
In  Italy  Mr.      Hewlett      found     some 

strange  things.     In  writing  of 
the  Certaldesi,  he  says, 

"Their  women  are  handsome,  as  they  ought 
to  be,  with  green  eyes,  dusky  skins,  fair,  tangled 
hair.  They  carry  themselves  bolt  upright,  like 
all  mountaineers,  but  with  better  reason  than 
most,  for  their  figures  are  remarkable.  The 
men  sing  gay  songs,  are  happy  and  free  man- 
nered, and  if  Boccaccio  is  not  at  the  bottom  of 
it  the  mischief  is.  If  you  set  these  deductions 
down  to  my  fancy  you  will  be  wrong.  I  saw 
here  what  I  have  never  seen  elsewhere  in  all 
long  Italy,  a  man  stop  and  kiss  a  girl  in  open 
street.  No  offense,  either.  He  was  a  baker, 
who  came — a  floury  amorino — saw,  and  consid- 
ered the  bend  of  her  industrious  head,  and 
stooped  and  kissed  her  as  she  sat  sewing  at 
her  door.  Her  lovers  and  acquaintances  about 
her  saw  nothing  amiss,  nor  was  she  at  all  put 
out.  After  so  flagrant  an  achievement,  the 
madcap  went  a  whole  progress  of  gallantry 
down  the  street,  none  resenting  his  freedom. 
He  danced  with  one  good  wife,  chucked  an- 
other's chin,  and  lifted  a  third  bodily  into  the 
air,  singing  all  the  while." 
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One  time  not  so  loi^q;  a«:o.  Mr.  John 
D.  Barry  was  asked  how  he  came  to 
How  a  Novel     write  "Mademoiselle  Blanche." 

In  reply  he  told  the  following 

story : 

"The  idea  for  the  plot  was  suggested  to  me 
while  I  was  in  London.  One  Saturday  after- 
noon I  met,  at  the  house  of  an  EngHsh  writer. 
Mr.  Wilfred  Meynell,  the  well-known  English 


Came  to  be 
Written 


JOHN  D.  BARRY 

journalist,  and  the  husband  of  Alice  Meynell. 
the  poet  and  essayist.  Mr.  Meynell  introduced 
me  to  his  wife,  and  they  asked  me  to  take  sup- 
per at  their  house  the  next  night,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  Sunday.  *We  are  going  to  have  a 
guest  that  will  interest  you/  said  Mr.  Meynell. 
'She  is  an  acrobat,  and  just  now  she  is  per- 
forming at  The  Aquarium,  here  in  London.' 
He  also  urged  me  to  go  to  The  Aquarium  that 
night  to  see  her  perform,  and  I  asked  him  how- 
he  had  made  the  acrobat's  acquaintance.  'One 
afternoon.'  he  explained.  *quite  by  chance.  I 
went  into  The  Aquarium  and  saw  Madame 
Antonio.  I  was  so  delighted  with  the  courage 
and  the  grace  she  showed  in  leaping  backward 
from  the  top  of  the  building  into  the  net,  that 
I  wrote  a  little  paragraph  about  her  in  my  pa- 
per. A  few  days  later  I  received  from  her  a 
letter  of  thanks.  Then  I  took  my  wife  to  see 
the  performance,  and  a  little  later  Mrs.  Mey- 
nell called  on  Madame  Antonio,  and  we  all  be- 
came good  friends.'  That  night  I  went  to  The 
Aquarium  and.  like  Mr.  Meynell,  I  was  en- 
thusiastic over  Madame  Antonio.  The  next 
night  I  met  her  at  supper  and  I  met  also  her 
husband  who.  I  was  told,  acted  as  her  manager. 
After  the  meal  I  sat  at  table  with  some  of  the 
men.  -smoking,  and.  in  course  of  the  conversa- 


tion, one  of  them  remarked  that  the  husband 
of  the  acrobat  had  been  a  man  of  business  in 
Paris  and.  on  seeing  Madame  Antonio  in  the 
circus,  had  'fallen  in  love  with  her  perform- 
ance." As  soon  as  I  heard  that  remark  I  knew 
that  I  had  a  plot  for  a  story.  The  psychology 
of  the  situation  was  what  attracted  me.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  there  is  no  resemblance 
whatever,  between  my  heroine  and  Madaine 
Antonio  and  their  histories,  except  that  they 
perform  practically  the  same  feats.  For  sev- 
eral months  the  plot  stayed  in  my  mind,  and,  by 
the  time  I  began  to  write  the  story,  it  had 
practically  shaped  itself.  Three-quarters  of  the 
book  were  written  in  Paris,  and  the  remaining 
chapters  I  wrote  in  the  little  village  of  Giverny. 
in  Normandy,  where  Monet,  the  impressionist- 
painter,  lives,  and  where  I  had  gone  to  pass  a 
few  weeks  of  the  spring  and  summer." 

*  *      * 

Dr.  Emil  Reich  is  a  man  of  striking 
personality.     His  wife  is  a  httle  French 

lady,  and  their  home  in  Lon- 
A  Literary  don  is  noted  for  its  hospitality. 
Unique  Dr.   Reich  is  described  as   *'a 

smooth-fa#d,  handsome,  mid- 
dle-aged Hungarian  savant,  who  has  the 
gift  of  speech  to  an  almost  miraculous 
degree."  He  is  endowed  with  a  remark- 
able though  engaging  candor  even  to  the 
extent  of  being  able  to  tell  English 
women  that  they  are  a  tame  lot  without 
arousing  their  anger.  He  seems  to  think 
the  French  woman  only  incomparable 
and  expresses  himself  plainly  on  the 
shortcomings  of  the  American  woman. 

*  9(e        ♦ 

Thomas  E.  Watson,  author  of  "Napo- 
leon" and  other  popular  biographies,  has 
been  chosen  for  the  Presi- 
wauon  for  dcntial  candidate  of  the  Popu- 
President  list  Party.  Certain  literary 
men  seem  to  be  dividing  their 
attention  with  conscientious  scrupulous- 
ness between  politics  and  literature. 
Booth  Tarkington,  Alfred  Henry  Lewis 
and  Winston  Churchill  in  particular,  are 
devoted  poHticians.  We  may  yet  have 
"White  House  Memoirs"  by  Watson,  "A 
Romance  of  the  Great  Convention"  by 
Tarkington  and  "The  Advance"  by 
Churchill,  the  last  including  as  many  de- 
tails as  possible  concerned  in  the  first  four 
years  of  twentieth  century  American  his- 
tory and  describing  with  minuteness  the 
promised  exciting  Presidential  campaign. 

As  for  Mr.  Lewis,  nothing  less  can  be 
expected  of  him  than  an  epic  of  Amer- 
ican politics.  "The  Boss,"  "The  Presi- 
dent."  will   it   be    "The    Senator"   next? 


IN  THE  WORLD  OF  LETTERS 


The  late  Matthew  Stanley  Quay  might 
lend  inspiration  for  a  central  character,  if 
we  may  be  permitted  the  suggestion. 

*  *     * 

Mr.  Ellis  P.  Oberholtzer  is  about  to 
begin   work  on  an  edition  of  the  "Diary 

and  Writings  of  Robert  Mor- 
unenTof  "^-^  There  will  be  several 
Robert  Morris  volumes  and  they  will  take  the 

form  of  a  memorial  edition, 
to  be  issued  on  the  centennial  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  Morris,  which  will  occur 
in  1906.  It  is  Mr.  Oberholtzer's  desire 
to  borrow  the  use  of  any  existent  letters 
or  papers  of  Robert  Morris  and  anything 
of  this  kind,  placed  in  the  hands  of 
George  W.  Jacobs  and  Company  of 
Philadelphia  will  be  copied  and  promptly 
returned  in  good  order  to  the  owners. 
Letters  for  the  period  prior  to  1781  are 
especially  desired.^ 

*  *     * 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  rewards  of 
merit  are  frequently  none  too  equally 
divided.  An  instance  oi  this, 
which  has  its  amusing  side 
even  while  injustice  strikes  the 
keynote,  is  told  by  a  literary 
man  who  once  asked  a  publisher  why  he 
thought  a  certain  book  had  sold  so  well. 
The  publisher  replied  that  he  believed 
the  cover  had  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  enormous  sale.  After  a  moment's 
thought  the  first  gentleman  said, 

"May  I  ask  how  much  you  paid  for  that 
cover?" 

At  this  the  publisher  had  the  grace  to 
blush,  replying  in  a  shame-faced  manner, 
"We  paid — I  think  we  paid  the  artist 

$35-" 

The  author  probably  purchased  an  es- 
tate with  the  royalties ;  it  is  possible  that 
the  artist  used  his  paltry  compensation  for 

car-fare. 

*  *     * 

Apropos   of   the   subject    of    royalties 
paid  to  popular  novelists  for  best  selling 
books    is    the    statement    that 
JI2,V,  Mrs.    Humphrey    Ward's    last 

•  la  Mode  novel  yielded  her  $150,000. 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill  once 
said  that  "The  Crisis"  had  paid  him  suf- 
ficiently well  to  provide  him  with  a  com- 
fortable vearlv  income.     Such   facts,   to- 


Ototribation 
•f  ki&tmms 


gether  with  the  announcement  that  Rich- 
ard Harding  Davis  is  receiving  twenty- 
five  cents  a  word  from  the  magazines, 
for  his  stories  makes  one  blush  for  pres- 
ent-day literary  methods.  Matthew  Ar- 
nold is  said  to  have  never  received  more 
than  £20  for  a  magazine  article,  and  we 
can  scarcely  picture  George  Eliot  or 
Dickens  buying  mansions  with  book  re- 
ceipts. Burns  died  penniless  and  Milton 
sold  "Paradise  Lost"  for  a  song.  Legend 
has  it  that  Homer  begged  for  bread  in 
the  cities  that  later  clamored  for  the 
honor  of  having  been  his  birthplace. 

The  best  literary  achievement  has 
never  been,  and  doubtless  never  will  be. 
compatible  with  effort  that  has  money 
for  its  end  in  view.  Cheapen  the  selling 
price  of  books  and  see  how  quickly  many 
writers  will  drop  from  the  field. 


CELETT  BURGESS 

Gelett  Burgess  got  into  print  in  an 
amusing  way.  He  began  his  writing  ca- 
reer, strange  to  say,  with  mel- 
A  Case  of  ancholy  verse.  Failing  to  get 
Conffideace  it  published  he  connived  with 
a  friend  to  effect  its  entrance 
upon  the  literary  stage.  The  friend 
wrote  to  a  paper  asking  the  question 
'*Can  anyone  tell  me  the  name  of  the  au- 
thor of   the   poem,   one   stanza   of  which 


GABRIEL  D'ANNUNZIO 


is" —  then  quoting  a  portion  of  the  poem. 
When  the  question  appeared  Mr.  Burgess 
answered  it  and  sent  a  copy  of  the  poem 
complete,  which  was  printed. 


Madame  Sarah 
in   "The   Strand" 


Bernhardt** 
*<  Memoirs  " 


Bernhardt's  ** Memoirs" 
are  waxing  mor?  and 
more  interesting.  In  addition 
to  her  accomplishments  as 
actress,  sculptor  and  painter, 
etc.,  Madame  Bernhardt  is 
showing  herself  no  untalented  writer. 
Her  manner  of  narrative  is  simple  and 
straightforward,  with  words  well  chosen 
and  well-numbered  and  a  pleasing  vivacity, 
touched  here  and  there  by  sparks  of  hu- 
mor that  make  the  whole  most  delectable, 
marks  her  story  throughout. 


Xews  conies  that  D*Annunzio  has  plans 
for  a  theatre  to  be  built  on  the  banks  of 

the  Lake  of  Albano.  It  is 
D*Annunzio's  Said  that  all  worthy  drama 
Theatre-to-be  will  have  a  chance  and   seats 

will  not  be  reserved.  It  seems 
that  when  D'Annunzio's  new  drama  **La 
Figlia  di  Jorio"  was  produced  in  March, 
Duse  did  not  appear,  although  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  the  play  was  writ- 
ten expressly  for  her.  It  seems  that 
s()!re  sort  of  dispute  between  the  author 
and  the  actress  was  responsible  for  the 
failure  of  the  latter  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
jected program.  It  is  said  that  she,  with 
"the  voice  and  the  beautiful  hands"  was 
affected  even  to  the  point  of  severe  ill- 
ness. 


MRS.  HUMPHREY  WARD 


TOM  MASSON 


"The  Marriage  of  William  Ashe,"  Mrs. 
Humphrey  Ward's  new  novel  is,  by  the 
way,  progressing  famously  in  its  serial 
career.  The  character  of  Kitty  prom- 
ises to  be  as  unique  and  fascinating  as 
that  of  Julie  le  Breton,  though  the  story 
generally  has  all  the  ordinary  marks 
of  Mrs.  Ward  upon  it. 


Tom  Masson,  who  wrote  the  verses, 
*'In  Merry  Measure,"  was  born  in  Essex, 

Connecticut,  in  1866.  When 
TbeAvthor  ^^  y^^^  ^jne  months  old  he 
iLllr'^'^^  went  to  sea,  for  his  father  was 

a  sea*  captain.  For  ten  years 
past  Mr.  Masson  has  been  Managing  and 
Literary  Editor  of  "Life"  and  his  writ- 
ings are  widely  known.  At  present  he 
lives  at  Glen  Ridge,  New  Jersey,  and  ac- 
cording to  his  own  statement,  his  family 
consists  of  three  children,  three  dogs,  three 
servants  and  only  one  wife. 

An  amusing  circumstance  concerned 
with  Mr.  Masson's  popular  verses  on  the 
''Summer  Girl"  is  that  they  were  written 
in  Winter  during  a  blinding  snowstorm, 
when  the  only  thing  that  Mr.  Masson 
could  think  of  was  the  "Summer  Girl." 


When  Helene  Vacaresco  was  a  child 
she  visited  Victor  Hugo.  It  was  shortly 
victor  H«,o  before  the  French  author's 
and  Mile.         death,  and  she  describes  him 

Vacaresco  ^g 

"a  robust  and  sinewy  laborer,  a  man  whose 
life  had  dealt  with  all  the  forces  of  nature  and 
had  conquered  all.  His  immense  blue  eyes 
darted  flames  at  us;  his  huge  white  forehead 
glistened;  his  massive,  though  short,  stature 
spoke  of  untiring  energy  and  miraculous 
power." 

The  author  received  the  child  and  her 
mother  graciously  and  said 

'•Your  ancestors,  my  child,  have  made  your 
name  familiar  to  me.  I  know  how  to  pronounce 
its  harsh,  weird  syllables,  whose  cadence  I  love; 
never  write  under  any  other  name  but  your 
own.    It  sounds  like  a  clash  of  armor." 

He  insisted  that  the  little  girl,  who  was 
already  something  of  a  poet,  should  read 
her  verses  to  him ;  which  she  did  in  trem- 
bling voice.  When  she  had  done  she 
found  herself  "wrapped  in  his  arms"  and 
heard  him  say,  "Bravo,  child,  this  is  well 
indeed." 

A  few  days  later  he  died  of  a  sudden 
illness. 


BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH  FOR  THE   BUSY  MAN 

In  each  issue,  Book  News,  will  print  a  summary  of  the  leading  publications  of  the  month 
likely  to  attract  the  mo?t  attention,  and  about  which  the  busy  man  or  woman,  in  whatever  sphere 
of  effort,  would  like  to  know  and  would  do  well  to  read.  Elsewhere  in  this  issue  the  books 
mentioned   are  reviewed  or  noticed  at  greater  length. 


First  among  the  publications  of  the 
month  of  August,  especially  to  those  for- 
tunate persons  who  are  permitted  to  linger 
by  the  sea  or  on  the  mountains  during  the 
delightful  days  of  September,  are  the 
issues  of  new  fiction.  Several  stories  and 
novels  deserve  particular  mention.  From 
the  pen  of  Mary  E.  Wilkins- Freeman 
comes  "The  Givers,"  a  collection  of  short 
stories  in  the  author's  best  style.  The 
high  rank  of  the  writer  assures  wide  read- 
ing for  this  volume.  *'The  Challoners," 
by  E.  F.  Benson,  author  of  '*Dodo,"  a 
book  which  had  a  tremendous  run,  is  a 
plea  for  individualism  in  spiritual  life, 
woven  in  a  tale  of  the  tragic  side  of  a 
godly  life  and  a  good  home. 

Because  the  author  is  the  author  of 
'*The  Garden  of  a  Commuter*s  Wife," 
"The  Woman  Errant"  will  be  read.  It 
discourses  of  the  "new  woman"  consid- 
ered as  a  freak  of  nature.  Not  only  is 
"The  Rose  of  Old  St.  Louis,"  by  Mary 
Dillon,  a  timely  novel,  being  based  on 
events  occurring  at  the  time  of  the  Louis- 
iana Purchase,  but  it  is  an  enjoyable  story. 
Violet  Jacob's  "The  Interloper"  is  a  good 
^  novel  of  Scotland  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century.  The  absence  of  Scotch  dia- 
lect is  a  unique  feature  of  the  book.  "The 
Confessions  of  a  Club  Woman,"  by  Agnes 
Surbridge,  an  unknown  author,  relates 
the  career  of  a  woman  who  all  but  broke 
up  her  home,  through  her  ambition  to 
be  a  leader  in  the  Women's  Club  set. 

John  Strange  Winter,  the  English 
woman  who  has  written  successful  fiction 
for  30  years,  tells  in  an  amusing  style  of 
"The  Little  Vanities  of  Mrs.  Whittaker." 
Hugh  McHugh,  author  of  the  "John 
Henry"  books,  which  have  an  extensive 
sale,  relates  another  story  in  "I'm  from 
Missouri,"  in  the  terse,  idiomatic  slang 
which  characterizes  the  series. 


"The  Watchers  of  the  Trails,"  by 
Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  a  writer  of  good 
wild  animal  stories,  is  a  collection  of  such 
tales,  well  told.  The  book  is  distinctively 
illustrated. 

Olin  D.  Wheeler,  author  of  "The  Trail 
of  Lewis  and  Clark,"  traveled  over  the 
ground  which  the  explorers  of  a  century 
ago  followed,  in  order  to  secure  accurate 
material  for  his  work.  In  two  volumes  he 
has  drawn  a  very  interesting  comparison 
of  the  great  northwest  as  it  was  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  and  as  it  is  to-day. 

A  neglected  field  of  American  historical 
research  has  been  studied  by  Herbert  L- 
Osgood  in  "The  American  Colonies  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century."  The  work  un- 
folds the  story  of  the  colonization  and 
the  establishment  of  government  in  North 
America. 

"The  personal  and  dramatic  side  of 
certain  events  in  our  political  history,"  is 
the  basis  from  which  caucuses,  conven- 
tions, campaigns  and  candidates  are  treat- 
ed in  "Our  Political  Drama,"  by  Joseph 
Bucklin  Bishop. 

The  series  of  articles  by  Lincoln  Stef- 
fens  on  the  corruption  in  the  municipal 
governments  of  five  great  American  cities, 
published  in  "McClure's  Magazine,"  is 
now  issued  in  a  volume  with  the  title, 
"The  Shame  of  the  Cities." 

Emile  Boutmy,  author  of  "The  Eng- 
lish People,"  a  study  of  their  Political 
Psychology,  has  written  philosophical 
studies  of  "The  English  Constitution"  and 
of  "France,  England  and  the  United 
States."  His  present  work  is  a  descrip- 
tive, philosophical  summary  of  English 
institutions.  M.  Boutmy  is  nearly  blind 
and  this  may  partly  account  for  a  pretty 
general  depreciation  of  things  English. 

"Studies  hi  Shapespeare,"  a  volume  of 
essays  by  J.   Churton   Collins,   compares 
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Shakespearean  art  with  the  drama  of 
ancient  Greece,  and  ^Uscusses  the  relation 
of  Shakespeare's  writings  to  certain 
phases  of  English  literature. 

"The  Story  of  Anglo-Saxon  Institu- 
tions," by  Sidney  C.  Taft,  demonstrates, 
from  the  author's  point  of  view,  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  alone  has  "a  true  con-- 
ception  of  Republican  Institutions"  and 
has  alone  "solved  correctly  the  problem  of 
self-government." 

In  "Wall  Street  and  the  Country," 
Charles  A.  Conant  has  gathered  six 
essays  on  the  magnitude  of  the  problems 
presented  in  the  modern  tendency  to  cap- 
italization.    Mr.  Conant  is  the  author  of 


•*A  History  of  Modern  Banks  of  Issue" 
and  is  regarded  as  a  financial  authority. 
"Money,"  by  David  Kinley,  the  latest 
issue  of  the  Citizens'  Library  Series,  is  a 
history  of  the  evolution  of  money. 

Prof.  Cheesman  A.  Herrick,  director  of 
the  School  of  Commerce  in  the  Central 
High  School  of  Philadelphia,  in  "The 
Meaning  and  Practice  of  Commercial 
Education,"  discusses  authoritatively  the 
need  of  such  education,  the  systems 
abroad  and  the  work  done  in  this  country. 
•'Copyright  Cases"  is  a  compilation  by 
Arthur  S.  Hamlin  of  the  leading  American 
decisions,  between  1891  and  1903,  on  the 
law  of  copyright  and  on  literary  property. 


A  CORNER  MARKET  IN  POMPEII 


By  Jules  Jean  Antoinette  Lecomte-de-Nouy,  a  painter  and  a  sculptor.  He 
has  won  many  medals  and  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  He  was  born  in 
Paris  and  was  a  pupil  of  Jerome  and  Signol. 


From  "Painters  Since  Lecnirco."    (Herbert  S.  Stone  and  Co  ) 

THE  DEPARTURE 


By  A.  de  NeuviHe 


V 


JOSEPH    CONRAD 


*uTNo«of  "  Tr^HOOH,"  "  Youth,"  t tc. 
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ITH      THE      NEW 
BOOKS 

By   Tii/mt  miimms^  LL.  D. 


Business  education  to  most  still  stands 
for  training  in  the  technical  appliances  of 
fowMirciij  traffic — book-keeping  which  is 
babc^imi  the  languages  of  business, 
cheetiiMa^  fonns,  Correspondence  and  the 
AbtahNcrrkk  mechanism  of  banking  insur- 
ance, etc.  Principally  from  German  ex- 
ample, there  has  grown  up  a  new  business 
education  which  seeks  to  impart  knowledge 
of  the  underlying  causes  which  create  and 
govern  production,  manufacture  and  trade, 
to  develop  the  habits  of  accuracy,  caution 
and  enquiry  needed  in  business  and  to  give 
also  the  technical  training  just  named. 
Professor  Herrick  after  training  in  the 
Wharton  school  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  organized  the  School  of 
Commerce  in  the  Central  High  School  of 
Philadelphia.  He  has  summed  some  twelve 
years'  experience  in  "Commercial  Educa- 
tion," a  manual  of  the  present  condition  of 
the  work  to  which  he  has  given  his  life 
and  in  which  he  has  had  an  unusual  suc- 
cess. The  first  third  of  the  book  discusses 
the  need  of  this  kind  of  broad  education, 
saying  what  all  say  but  with  the  accuracy 
of  the  expert  and  the  force  of  the  enthusi- 
ast. The  middle  third  describes  this  kind 
of  education  in  Germany  and  France.  It 
might  have  been  well  at  this  point  to  make 
clear  that  the  German  "continuation 
school"  is  a  necessity  of  a  system  which 
at  the  start,  after  a  year  or  so,  deprives 
the  poor  boy  of  the  chance  of  going 
higher  than  a  night  school,  by  separating 
him  in  schooling  from  the  son  of  the  well- 
to-do.  Both  these  parts  while  well  put  are 
not  new.  The  third  part  reviews  the  work 
^one  in  this  country  from  the  business  col- 
lege of  half  a  century  ago  to  the  present 
time,  including  high  school  and  college 
work.  This  is  fresh,  most  valuable  and 
complete.     No  one  can  discuss  this,  sub- 


ject intelligently  without  Mr.  Herrick's 
book.  It  somewhat  underestimates  higher 
studies. 

Xe        :|c        4e 

Most  manuals  for  writers  are  rubbish. 
This  is  an  useful  book.     It  has  a  list  of 

600  places  where  manuscript  is 
YSt?tt2ik  bought— sometimes.  The  adt 
w.  B.'price      ^*^^   ^^   verse   and   the   short 

story  is  sound.  None  of  it  will 
help  those  who  cannot  write.  Those  who 
can  do  not  need  it.  But  the  time  of  edi- 
tors and  those  falsely  so  called  to  havie 
weight  with  editors  will  be  much  saved,  if 
those  who  want  to  write  and  cannot  will 
patiently  read  this  little  manual. 
*     *     * 

Thirty-eight  years  of  attendance  on  the 
trotting-track  for  th^  "Turf,  Field  and 
TrottiQeaod  Farm"  ate  summed  in  this  vol- 
in*Aafeiiai***  ume,  just  good  enough  to  0Klke 


Hanilton 
Bttsbey 


one  wish  it  were  better.  Thor- 
oughly systematic  records  and 
minute  care  in  sifting  facts  are  lacking  in 
the  history  of  the  trotter.  For  three  cen- 
turies the  thoroughbred  has  been  raised 
by  the  few.  He  runs  back  to  the  best  kept 
pedigrees  known — the  Arab.  For  a  cen- 
tury, the  trotter  has  been  bred  by  small 
farms.  The  racer  is  the  product  of  a 
steady  evolution.  The  trotter  is  a  series  of 
happy  sports,  supplemented  by  racing 
blood  of  late.  Mr.  Busbey  has  therefore, 
perhaps  wisely,  written  a  series  of  gossippy 
chapters,  full  of  anecdote,  not  too  carefully 
sifted  and  pedigree  of  the  "is  said"  order. 
The  old  stories  are  all  here,  as  Morgan's 
Arab  ancestry,  a  little  proved  and  verified. 
A  fair  picture  of  the  progress  of  the  trotter 
is  presented,  useful,  careful  and  written  by 
a  man  of  wide  experience  and  acquaint- 
ance ;  but  in  pedigrees  of  the  trotting  habit 
of  mind — one  rather  irritating  to  the  man 
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familiar  with  thoroughbred  stud  books,  but 
a  frame  of  record  and  observation  as  good 
as  can  be  had  for  the  trotter.  A  better 
book  is  needed ;  but  this  is  better  than  those 
before,  and  nearly  as  good  as  can  be  made. 
The  pages  are  full  of  an  early  enthusiasm 
and  there  are  good  photographs.  No  tables 
of  pedigree,  only  running  summaries. 

*  *     * 

Exactly  how  sundry  thinking  men  in  the 
South  escape  all  modem  thought  and  re- 
Thc  story  of  scarch,  I  have  never  been  able 
iSSaSti^on*  to  understand.  But  Mr.  Taft 
ei^   "/-         is  one  more.    The  old  view  that 

Sidney  C  ,  ^  , 

Toft  self-government  and  represen- 

tative institutions  are  the  patent  right  of 
the  "Teuton"  "Anglo-Saxon"  is  here  com- 
plete, unchanged  and  unaltered  by  the  re- 
search of  40  years.  Hallam  is  still  an  au- 
thority. Stubbs  has  written  in  vain.  Free- 
man is  forgotten.    Green  is  not. 

*  *     * 

Mr.  Conant  was  a  journalist.  He  is  a 
banker.  He  knows  banking  and  currency. 
Wall  street  He  is  familiar  as  a  Washington 
counuy  correspondent    with    the  path 

ciMriefA.  ^^  public  attention.  He  has 
Conant  *  shared  in  practical  legislation 
in  adjusting  the  Philippine  currency. 
Having  begun  active  life  as  a 
critic  of  the  Wall  street  machine  -and 
been  converted  to  its  lucrative  service, 
he  is  desirous  of  persuading  the  public  of 
its  value.  He  has  collected  in  this  short 
volume  six  magazine  articles,  all  but  one 
apologetic  for  the  Wall  street  situation. 
Wealth  grows,  product  swells,  savings 
mount,  all  this  tends  towards  greater  cor- 
porations of  a  larger  capitalization.  Mr. 
Conant,  however,  who  is  an  acute  observer 
rather  than  an  astute  thinker,  misses  the 
point  of  current  criticism.  It  is  not  merely 
because  corporations  are  big,  that  the  pub- 
lic balks  at  them ;  but  because  their  man- 
agement is  secret,  irresponsible,  reckless 
and  swayed  in  fiduciary  posts  by  pull  and 
profit.  So  in  his  apologia  for  trust  com- 
panies, Mr.  Conant  makes  no  reference  to 
the  loosening  of  their  safeguards  by  the 
legislation  which  began  in  New  York 
about  fifteen  years  ago.  Mr.  Conant's 
articles  are  interesting  for  their  brisk  sum- 
mary of  the  current  financial  era ;  but  they 
are  one-sided.  One,  an  essay  on  the  gold 
standard  in  China,  is  sound  but  limited 


in  its  view.  It  does  not  discriminate  be- 
tween local  and  international  currency  in 
the  empire,  an  important  matter  in  the 

East. 

*     *     * 

Colonel  Hawkins  is  in  his  73d  year.  He 
fought  in  the  Civil  War.  By  marriage 
Our  Political  he  is  Connected  with  one  of  the 
"^•»'^*'"  wealthiest  of  Providence  fam- 
cbriitopher  i"^s.  Active  in  New  York 
Hawkins  local  aflfairs,  he  has  been  more 
conspicuous  for  the  praiseworthy  character 
of  his  purposes,  than  eflfective  in  results. 
He  has  for  years  been  known  as  a  man 
who  wrote  letters  to  the  papers,  a  distinct 
variety  of  citizen  of  much  use.  He  has 
collected  in  a  single  volume  articles  writ- 
ten over  20  years,  presenting  under  various 
titles  a  summary  of  the  various  conspicu- 
ous charges  of  corruption,  inefficiency  and 
dishonesty  in  the  American  system  of  gov- 
ernment. By  accepting  the  worst  said  by- 
partisans  of  each  other,  by  putting  the 
worst  construction  on  acts  open  to 'more 
than  one  construction  and  by  giving  in- 
dubitable public  crimes,  with  no  mention 
of  the  good  accomplished,  an  appalling- 
record  is  gathered.  Pacific  railroad  land 
grants  are  narrated  but  not  the  repayment 
with  interest  of  all  the  loans  made  to  them. 
The  evils  of  river  and  harbor  improvement 
but  not  the  good  done.  If  Mr.  Hawkins's 
black  record  were  all  American  history,  the 
present  position  of  the  United  States  would 
be  inexplicable.  By  seeing  nothing  in  its 
relation,  Mr.  Hawkins,  many  of  whose 
statements  are  individually  accurate, 
though  many  are  exaggerated,  has  com- 
piled a  most  misleading  book. 

♦         4c         * 

This  blistering  indictment,  as  it  ap- 
peared in  **McClure's"  for  a  year  past, 
The  Shame  ^as  been  of  gre'at  public 
of  the  cities  Service.  These  articles  on 
Lincoln  the  Corruption  of  city  govem- 

steffens  ^^^^t  j^  ^^^  York,*  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  Pittsburg,  Philadelphia  and 
Minneapolis  have  done  more  to  awaken 
the  civic  conscience  than  any  one  publi- 
cation that  has  ever  been  made  in  this 
country.  Mr.  SteflFens  has  had  a  long 
experience  as  a  journalist,  chiefly  as  a 
city  editor  in  New  York.  His  articles  are 
the  fruit  of  nearly  two  years  of  persistent 
labor.     He  has  the  gift  of  cogent  state- 
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ment  and  all  the  force  of  personal  enthu- 
siasm. His  articles  are  one-sided.  They 
present  only  shortcomings.  They  are 
strictly  pathological.  They  no  more 
record  all,  than  does  the  criminal  record 
of  a  daily  newspaper.  As  far  as  they 
go,  they  present  facts  and  they  are  them- 
selves part  of  the  moral  awakening  in 
.American  life  which  is  in  all  fields  bring- 
ing a  continuous  improvement.  Nor,  in 
the  work  of  convicting  of  civic  sin,  has  any 
one  man  done  more  in  current  years  than 
Mr.  Lincoln  SteflFens.  His  one  peril  is 
that  of  the  detective  who  ceases  to  be 
able  to  see  anything  but  evil. 

♦  4c       ♦ 

This  study  of  the  American  city  is  col- 
ored by  the  twin  assumptions  that  a  city 
TiMAaeri-  should  own  its  public  utilities 
CM  city  and  that  a  city  population 
Dcio/p.  loses  by  the  free  grant  of  pub- 

Wiicox  jj^  franchises.     English  cities 

which  insist  on  pay  have  to  do  without 
the  rapid  transit  of  American  cities  and 
endure,  as  in  Germany,  g^eat  crowding 
as  the  real  price  of  city  revenue  from 
utilities.  Throughout,  Mr.  Wilcox  is  full 
always  of  the  lacks  of  American  cities 
and  not  of  their  advantages.  He  does 
not  notice  that  they  are  the  only  cities 
to  curb  debt  or  to  refuse  to  legalize  pros- 
titution or  that  their  area  adds  to  com- 
fort and  expense  in  a  similar  ratio.  With 
these  limitations,  this  volume  is  a  fair 
summary  of  American  municipal  prac- 
tice. Utilities,  education,  protection,  civic 
life,  local  responsibility  are  each  dis- 
cussed. Mr.  Wilcox  is  graphic,  he  knows 
his  subject,  he  has  the  cooperative  view 
always  before  him  and  he  is  somewhat 
touched  by  the  "socialism  of  the  chair." 
His  book  is  comprehensive,  without  being 
penetrating  and  illuminating  without  hav- 
ing much  that  is  instructive. 

*  *     * 

The  Slav  immigration  into  the  anthra- 
cite region  was  not  the  only  cause  of  the 
.|^gi^^  strike  in  1902;  but  it  was  an 
iava*iM  important  factor.  Mr.  Wame 
PrmakJHiteii  has  collected  into  this  small 
WarM  ijut  compact  volume  his  arti- 

cles in  the  Philadelphia  "Ledger"  on  the 
increase  of  the  Slav  population  in  the 
anthracite  cotmties  in  the  past  decade  and 
its  eflFect  on  the   strike.     The  statistical 


work  is  done  with  minute  care.  No  one 
can  neglect  this  compilation  in  discussing 
the  strike,  but  it  fails  to  see  all  the  factors 
and  passes  without  condemnation  the 
wholesale  violence  and  intimidation  of  the 

period. 

*  *     * 

Mr.  Charles  Stewart  Loch  is  a  man 
whose  observation  has  been  quickened, 
Methods  of  ^^s  judgment  tempered  and 
Socioi  his    sympathies    annealed    by 

dvance  ^^  years  of  scrvice  as  Secre- 
c.  s.  Loch  ^^^y  q£  ^j^^  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  in  London,  of  all  great 
cities  the  most  visibly  poor.  Of  the  three 
chief  agencies  for  preserving  the  social 
level  of  food  and  shelter  from  the  acci- 
dents of  life,  the  State,  private  charity 
and  the  thrift  of  the  individual,  Mr.  Loch 
has  been  led  by  his  experience  to  concen- 
trate effort  on  the  last,  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  important  and  the  founda- 
tion of  the  other  two.  His  brief  essay  on 
the  various  methods  for  improving  thrift 
by  social  pressure,  opens  a  volume  of 
short  papers  divided  between  proposals 
for  improving  physical  well-being  of 
State  action  and  pleas  both  for  increased 
pressure  to  make  people  work  and  save 
for  instruction  in  the  use  of  food,  and  for 
expenditure  as  well  as  improvements  in 
housing,  land-holdings  and  care  for  con- 
sumptives. The  papers  are  short.  They 
deal  with  English  conditions.  They  are 
full  of  the  new  view  of  charitable  work 
that  it  is  more  important  to  brace  up  so- 
ciety than  merely  to  aid  the  individual. 

*  *     * 

Since  Lobatchewsky  and  Bolyai  laid 
bare  non-euclidean  geometry,  it  has  been 
The  Fourth  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^ing  and  falUng 
Dimension  of  many.  Literally  nothing  in 
c.  Howard  thought  is  the  same  since  this 
Hinton  discovery.     All   thinking  men 

by  it  are  sharply  divided  into  two  classes : 
— those  who  look  on  n-dimensional  space 
as  a  mere  form  of  thought,  artificially 
projected  and  those  who  look  on  it  as 
a  new  norm  of  thought,  essentially 
necessary,  revealing  the  real  structure  of 
matter  and  the  conditions  of  the  exist- 
ence of  space.  Since  a  gr^sat  English 
mathematician,  W.  Kingdon  Clifford, 
laid  bare  the  possibilities  of  space  of  four 
dimensions   every    thoughtful    man    who 
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has  grasped  the  issue  has  wanted  a  book 
which  without  mathematical  formulae 
should  enable  one  to  decide  whether  for 
himself,  n-dimensional  space  is  a  form 
or  a  norm  of  thought.  Mr.  C.  Howard 
Hinton  has  written  such  a  book, 
an  ingenious  system  of  cubes  and 
diagrams  supplying,  though  cumbrously, 
mathematical  formulae.  Mr.  Hinton  is  a 
mathematician  and  a  mystic.  He  is  an 
enthusiast  and  a  believer  that  the  fourth 
dimension  is  a  solution  of  the  vexed  issues 
of  space,  force  and  spirit.  Whether  this 
be  true  or  not,  no  one  is  competent  to 
discuss  them  who  has  not  faced  the  issue 
presented  in  4-dimensional  space  and 
mastered  it.  This  small  book,  if  one  adds 
hard  thinking,  gives  the  opportunity. 


No  change  of  faith  is  to  be  lightly 
made,  lightly  commended  or  lightly  con- 
■Nadsfrom  demned.  Some  of  the  per- 
Rome^  sonal   narratives    in    this    col- 

stoteniic  lection,  vouched  for  by  the 
isMcson  Bishop  of  Durham,  leave  a 
most  impleasant  impression.  Many  are 
as  sincere  as  those  of  the  Reformation. 
Strictly  controversial,  of  no  interest  to 
the  general  reader,  this  small  work,  par- 
ticularly in  its  European  sketches,  cannot 
be  overlooked  by  any  technical  student 
of  the  religious  life  of  the  day. 

*  *     * 

This  summary  intended  for  laymen, 
written  by  a  member  of  the  Kansas  bar, 
Constitu-  follows  the  beaten  track.  It 
SuTjuUit^''  sees  in  slavery  the  only  rea- 
stato^  son  of  the  war  and  adopts  the 

NcUofliCMe  "national"  view  of  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Union.  Clear  and  precise, 
limited  to  leading  principles,  it  sheds  no 
special  light;  but  is  well-suited  for  a 
school  text  book,"  a  use  to  which  the  au- 
thor's "European  Constitutional  History" 
has  been  applied  in  Miami  University  and 

elsewhere. 

*  *     * 

Dartmouth  College  has  met  the  vexed 
question  of  preaching  to  students  by  hav- 
Ckrittian  ing  for  40  years,  i860  to  1900, 
PhiioMphy  ^  pastor  who  won,  edified  and 
SamuTiPen-  interested  the  students  who 
niman  Leeds  were  required  by  college  rule 
to  hear  him  everv  Sundav.     He  has  col- 


lected in  this  volume  20  sermons,  which 
his  experience  showed  worked  best.  They 
oflFer  admirable  examples  of  the  sermon 
certain  to  attract  the  young  man  of  to- 
day. They  are  not  "eloquent."  They  are 
not  "scholarly."  They  are  non-dogmatic. 
No  one  can  tell  from  them  Dr.  Leeds' 
personal  view  on  disputed  questions.  Any 
Christian  would  agree  to  almost  any 
statement  as  far  as  it  goes.  His  sermons 
are  simple,  earnest,  unaffected  and  content 
themselves  with  urging  men  to  be  good, 
do  their  duty  and  lead  the  Christ-life,  with 
a  faith  strong  enough  for  the  temptations 
of  this  world  and  the  fears  of  the  next. 


If  you  wish  to  know  early  American 
history,  instead  of  simply  reading  it, 
MAmericM  P^ruse  this  charming  little 
Parmer  classic,  reprinted  after  a  cen- 

jobn  Hector  tury.  The  Frenchman  who 
Crevecolor  wrote  it  Came  to  this  country 
in  1764  and  he  lived  here,  with  intervals 
of  return  until  1790.  In  1782,  he  wrote 
this  account  of  18  years  of  farming  near 
New  York  and  travel  as  far  as  Charleston. 
The  America  of  the  day  is  in  these  pages, 
its  ideals,  its  origins,  its  life  and  its  habits 
and  its  rural  scenery.  In  them  you  come 
very  close  to  the  former  fathers,  and 
while  he  has  all  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
Frenchman  in  small  details,  he  has  also 
Gallic  sympathy,  spirit,  observation  and 
the  companionable  nature.  You  will 
like  it. 

*     *     * 

A  Presbyterian  divine,  pastor  of  the 
Market  Square  Church  in  Harrisburg, 
TeMhinf  of  has  in  this  volume  lucidly  ex- 
it jSin'**'  pounded  John  as  he  was  to 
J.  Rit7iiie  Augustine  and  Calvin.  In 
smitb  text — the    book    assumes   the 

free  use  of  Greek, — Dr.  Smith  accepts  the 
result  of  research.  In  all  else  he  stands 
exactly  where  men  did  before  the  past 
century  of  investigation.  John  in  his 
hands  is  an  ordered  array  of  proof-texts 
establishing  certain  recognized  dogmas. 
These  are  clearly  defined,  skillfully  de- 
fended and  accurately  expounded;  but  to 
that  large  number  to  whom  this  Gospel  is 
no  longer  mere  doctrine,  but  the  more 
abundant  life,  these  pages  will  be  but  the 
record  of  the  past. 
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A  WOMAN  ERRANT 

A  REVIEW  of  this  length  is  an  im- 
possibly contracted  space  in  which 
to  enter  upon  that  most  imlimited 
of  all  discussions,  the  "woman  errant," — 
we  are  using  the  phraseology  of  the  new- 
est novel  on  the  subject.  "The  Woman 
Errant"  is  that  same  somewhat  impossible 
she  whom  we  have  all  met  in  the  news- 
paper and  the  comic  magazine,  and  called 
the  "new  woman;"  undoubtedly  some  of 
her  manifestations  are  fair  game  for  the 
fun-maker.  She  grows  serious,  however, 
when  she  becomes  numerous  enough  to 
arouse  the  suspicion  that  she  is  not  a  freak 
but  a  legitimate  product  of  the  times. 
"Barbara"  finds  her,  apparently,  the  for- 
mer, and  so  portrays  her:  "Barbara,"  be- 
longing to  the  sleek  minority  of  well-to-do 
American  wives,  has  solved  the  problem 
of  the  feminine  metier  satisfactorily  to 
herself,  and  sees  no  reason  why  her  solu- 
tion shall  not  be  fairly  applied  to  every 
situation  in  which  femininity  finds  itself. 
Accordingly  Barbara,  herself  well-fed  and 
cherished,  pronounces  against  the  woman 
who  "either  from  choice,  hazard  or  ne- 
cessity, seeks  a  cause  outside  the  protect- 
ing wall  of  her  natural  affections.  Bar- 
bara does  not  say  what  is  to  be  done  with 
or  for  the  woman  who  "seeks  a  cause"  out 
of  the  third  of  the  three  motives  she 
mentions,  nor  does  she  appear  conscious 
that  economic  conditions  are  rapidly  mul- 
tiplying the  case  of  the  unfortunate. 
Moreover,  ignoring  this  fact,  she  can,  of 
course,  draw  no  conclusion  from  its  exist- 
ence, nor  feel  any  inconsistency  in  dis- 
cussing "the  woman  errant"  apart  from 
the  conditions  that  produce  her.  It  is  in- 
evitable that  one  must  read  the  book  with 
a  sense  of  impatience  at  its  author's  un- 
consciousness of  the  backward  gulf  into 
which  her  theories  plunge  her.  Barbara, 
of  course,  views  the  whole  subject  from 
an  orthodox  viewpoint,  and  prefers  to  go 


back  because  it  is  so  difficult  to  go  for- 
ward ;  hence  so  apparently  against  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Designer  of  the  universe. 
Happily  for  the  universe,  and  for  the 
woman  errant,  nature  is  not,  like  Bar- 
bara, a  moralist;  and  the  woman  who 
"seeks  a  cause"  may  continue  to  be  a  self- 
respecting  unit  in  the  evolutionary  pro- 
cess. 

The  novel,  as  a  novel,  by  the  author  of 
"The  Garden  of  a  Commuter's  Wife"  is 
readable,  though  it  suffers  from  rather  in- 
volutionary  methods  of  writing.  Inci- 
dentally, the  author  does  not  lose  the  op- 
portunity for  sundry  well-deserved  quips 
against  the  feminine  faddist  and  half- 
baked  theorist  of  the  "new  view." 

H.  T.   P. 


A  STORY  OF  INHERITED  MANIA 

THIS  is  not  another  Burr  vindica- 
tion. Mr.  Pidgin  has  gone  back  to 
romance  without  historical  setting, 
probably  for  recreation,  as  there  is  word 
of  a  third  Burr  book  yet  to  comie.  "The 
Letter  H"  is  a  pathetic  mixture  of  the 
idealistic  and  bizarre ;  the  plot  depends  on 
a  scientific  theory  for  its  resources  of  situ- 
ation ;  in  order  to  make  advantageous  use 
of  these  resources,  Mr.  Pidgin  has  come 
dangerously  near  the  melodramatic.  Yet 
his  happy  faculty  for  effecting  "all's  well 
that  ends  well,"  makes  a  good  impression, 
though  one  must  confess  that  a  love-affair 
for  Ernesto  would  not  have  been  unwel- 
come. 

Mr.  Pidgin  creates  some  very  pleasing 
characters ;  Dorus,  Lenore,  Ernesto,  Her- 
mann and  the  old  General  are  all  worth 
becoming  acquainted  with.  At  the  same 
time  the  climaxes  in  the  story  come  too 
swiftly  and  the  transformation  of  the  Col- 
onel is  ingenious  rather  than  convincing. 
High  art  receives  little  homage  from  the 
author :  a  beautiful  heroine  insane  is  just  a 
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little  too  flagrant  for  enjoyment.  And  the 
true  romanticist  would  have  made  Dorus 
the  sweetheart  of  the  violinist,  and  thus 
accomplished  a  far  more  fitting  conclusion 
to  her  early  precipitate  love-making. 
There  are  possibilities  in  Dorus  and  in  the 
whole  situation,  speaking  generally,  that 
Mr.  Pidgin's  imagination  has  failed 
utterly  to  compass. 

THE  CHALLONERS 

THE  CHALLONERS"  on  the  pal- 
ette of  Reality,  in  colors  palpi- 
tating with  life,  laid  on  with 
strength  and  beauty,  presents  the  tragic 
side  of  a  godly  life  and  a  good  home.  It 
is  the  plea  for  freedom  and  work  on  the 
lines  of  individuaHsm.  It  shows  that  we 
are  differently  moulded,  it  represents  the 
spiritual  currents  that  sweep  lives  along 
different  streams,  in  spite  of  themselves. 
"The  Challoners"  seem  to  combine  all  the 
contradictory  elements.  The  Reverend 
Honorable  understood  only  the  hard 
grain  side  of  God,  and  in  his  narrow 
Puritan  way  tried  to  squeeze  every  bit 
of  spiritual  gladness  out  of  his  life  and 
the  lives  of  those  about  him.  This  bears 
hardest  on  the  twins,  who  were  born  from 
a  half-Italian  mother  full  of  joy  and 
beauty.  His  brother.  Lord  Flintshire, 
sees  life  as  it  is  with  the  reins  in  the  hands 
of  the  younger  generation  whom  he  would 
fit  for  the  work. 

The  book  presents  some  wonderful 
character  studies  in  a  clear  and  vital  style. 
Amongst  these  we  see  the  wife  starved  of 
every  joy,  whom  the  author  with  the  true 
artistic  sense  allows  to  die  soon  after  the 
birth  of  her  children.  Around  these  are 
woven  the  misconceptions  of  religion,  and 
the  trials  of  the  ill-assorted  marriage.  It 
is  the  tragedy  of  this  mismanaged  world 
which  everyone  must  learn  for  himself. 
Chords  are  touched  and  lingered  on  that 
vibrate  in  every  human  heart.  There  is  a 
powerful  dramatic  force  in  many  of  the 
situations,  none  finer  than  where  the  nar- 
row, loving,  good  father  bids  his  child 
niake  her  choice,  give  him  up,  or  the  lover 
who  has  everything  but  his  religion.  She 
Jeels  his  authority  and  love,  she  looks  "at 
Frank   a    moment,    and    stood    up,    love 

The  Challoners.     By  E.  F.  Benson,  author 
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streaming  around  her  in  triumphant 
flood,  bearing  her  a\yay,"  and  with  the 
utmost  simplicity  turns  to  her  lover  say- 
ing: "I  have  chosen.''  Then  she  takes  the 
hard  spiritual  road,  filled  with  uncongenial 
tasks,  feeling  that  it  is  the  end  which 
brings  the  reward,  a  glorious  spiritual 
radiance.  The  ghastly  spiritual  surgery 
goes  on.  The  son's  death  was  the  inev- 
itable end.  There  was  no  place  for  this 
child  full  of  Love  and  Beauty,  with  his 
strong  sense  of  Duty.  These  children — 
always  so  in  spite  of  years  and  experience, 
are  the  volcanoes  in  the  book  scattering 
burning  ashes  everywhere  with  good 
humor  and  an  irresistible  charm.  Anew 
we  learn  "it  is  dislocation  and  detachment 
from  the  life  of  God  that,  makes  things 
ugly."  Kate  Blackiston  Stille. 

THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  A  CLUB  WOMAN 

THAT  English  critic  who  recently 
analyzed  the  American  woman  to 
her  detriment,  would  probably 
welcome  such  supporting  evidence  to  his 
theories  as  is  furnished  by  "The  Confes- 
sions of  a  Club  Woman."  He  would  re- 
joice in  the  actual  admissions  of  the  de- 
fendant as  to  the  superficiality,  the  frivol- 
ity, the  lack  of  moral  poise,  of  intellectual 
grasp  and  training  that  characterize  her 
class.  He  would  be  obliged  to  admit  her 
adaptability,  her  surface  brilliancy,  her 
savoir  faire,  on  the  same  evidence. 
Finally,  judging  the  book  as  a  whole,  he 
might  find  it  as  shallow,  though  as  enter- 
taining, as  that  same  club-woman,  and 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  drawing  any  gen- 
eral inferences  from 'its  critical  attitude. 
The  story  is  that  of  the  wife  of  a  retail 
grocer  of  Chicago ;  and  tells  how  she  gets 
thoroughly  inoculated  with  the  bacillus  of 
clubdom,  how  in  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease she  all  but  wrecks  her  peacefully  bour- 
geois family,  and  how  she  repents  her  of 
her  folly  and  returns  to  the  bosom  of  the 
grocer,  being  convinced  that  she  has  scaled 
the  heights  of  progress,  drunk  the  finest 
vintage  of  a  cultured  age,  and  found  the 
heights  barren,  the  vintage  flat,  compared 
with  the  joys  of  a  domestic  life.  One  need 
be  no  scoffer  at  those  same  joys  in  order 

The  Confessions  of  a  Club-Woman.  By 
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to  set  this  down  as  a  somewhat  inadequate 
conclusion. 

The  "fatal  facility"  of  the  American 
woman, — that  is  to  say,  of  this  variety  of 
her, — is  surely  cleverly  touched  off  by  the 
author,  Agnes  Surbridge.  It  should  be 
said,  too,  in  the  club  woman's  defense, 
that  if  the  average  American  husband  is 
truly  as  tedious  as  the  individual  here  por- 
trayed in  that  role,  the  American  woman 
'really  needs  some  small  enlivenment  out- 
side "the  home,"  in  order  to  relieve  the 
monotony  of  existence. 

H.  T.  Porter. 

THE  ROSE  OF  OLD  ST.  LOUIS 

WHILE* the  "Rose  of  Old  St.  Louis" 
is  in  many  of  its  historical  points 
based  upon  prominent  authorities 
on  the  period  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase, 
its  value  lies  chiefly  in  the  story  itself. 
Whoever  cares  to  may  read  of  the  early 
Nineteenth  Century  in  works  of  history, 
but  "The  Rose  of  Old  St.  Louis"  will  lose 
but  little  of  its  charm  if  we  find  any  mis- 
takes in  history.  It  is  very  wise  to  assure 
the  reader  of  the  faithfulness  of  the  book 
to  reliable  historical  records,  it  relieves  the 
reader's  mind  of  any  doubt  on  the  subject 
before  he  opens  the  book,  but  once  opened 
the  story  is  sufficient. 

It  has  just  enough  of  the  spirit  of  ad- 
venture, and  a  sparkle  of  wit  that  adds 
zest  to  the  reading.  The  love  story  is 
charrping.  The  portraits  of  the  inhabitants 
of  St.  Louis  under  the  old  French  regime 
make  the  reader  wish  that  he  had  lived 
there  a  century  ago,  so  that  he  could  have 
known  them,  and  enjoyed  the  festivities. 

As  to  the  hero,  his  impulsive  nature  and 
thirst  for  adventure  are  well  drawn.  It 
is  interesting  to  see  how  much  older  he  is 
at  the  end  of  the  book  than  at  the  begin- 
ning. And  Pelagic,  herself,  the  "Rose  of 
Old  St.  Louis,"  a  more  charming,  dainty 
maiden  could  hardly  be  created.  The  book 
is  written  as  the  autobiography  of  the  hero, 
and  starts  out  very  well  in  the  curious  ar- 
rangement of  the  words  in  the  English 
of  a  century  ago,  but  gradually  drifts  into 
English  so  modern  that  colloquialisms  and 

The  Rose  of  Old  St.  Louis.  By  Mary 
Dillon.  Illustrated  by  Andre  Castaigne  and 
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expressions  nearly  "slang"  have  crept  in- 
Then  suddenly,  having  realized  this  with  a 
start,  Mrs.  Dillon  jumps  back  into  the  dig- 
nified and  stately  speech  of  the  early  Nine- 
teenth Century.  Otherwise  the  book  is 
very  enjoyable  and  especially  interesting^ 
because  of  its  timeliness. 

C.  Edna  Bramble. 

THE  INTERLOPER 

MUCH  was  expected  of  Mrs.  Jacob's 
second  book  because  of  the  rich 
promise  contained  in  her  first.  But 
*'The  Interloper"  is  a  disappointment  in 
most  senses  of  the  word.  It  was  a  frail 
plot  on  which  to  hang  a  story,  this  old  de- 
vice of  mystery  surrounding  a  young  man's 
birth,  of  his  inability  to  marry  the  girl  of 
his  choice  because  of  it,  of  his  determina- 
tion to  have  her  anyway,  and  his  sudden 
appearance  in  time  to  prevent  her  marriage 
with  another  man.  The  events  do  not 
move  logically ;  the  climax  is  not  forceful, 
neither  does  it  seem  in  order.  The  char- 
acters are  good  in  their  way.  Lady  Eliza 
is  an  unique  study,  Granny  Stirk  is  to  the 
life.  The  rest  are  well  drawn  but  ordi- 
nary. 

The  workmanship  of  the  novel  is  ex- 
quisite. Each  sentence  shows  a  painstak- 
ing care.  The  most  exacting  critic  cannot 
say  less  than  that  the  work  is  mechanically 
excellent ;  there  are  those,  no  doubt,  who 
will  wax  enthusiastic  over  certain  of  the 
characterizations.  Mrs.  Jacob  knows  her 
Scotland  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  as 
many  persons  know  a  much-read  book. 
Her  somewhat  bombastic  prefatory  note  is 
not,  however,  to  her  credit.  To  create  the 
proper  atmosphere,  more  of  the  vernacular 
is  necessary,  the  patronizing  assertion  to 
the  eflfect  that  it  is  omitted  for  the  assist- 
ance of  "that  tender  person,  the  General 
Reader,"  does  not  gloss  over  the  fault. 

In  her  literary  achievement  Mrs.  Jacob 
has  gained  in  maturity  of  expression  and 
fineness  of  execution;  she  has  not  gained 
in  the  power  to  arouse  interest.  She  caters 
rather  to  the  picturesque  than  to  the  force- 
ful, and  her  ideas  of  dramatic  climax  make 
her  work  ineffective  and  often  colorless. 

The  Interloper.  By  Violet  Jacob,  author  of 
"The  Sheep-Stealers,"  etc.  Doubleday, 
Page  and  Co. 


FIVE  IMPORTANT  NEW  VOLUMES 


THE  AMERICAN  COLONIES  IN  THE 
SEVENTEENTH   CENTURY 

IT  is  not  too  grateful  a  task,  as  those 
who  have  contributed  to  the  store  of 
useful  knowledge  concerning  the 
history  of  our  political  institutions,  realize 
to  their  sorrow,  to  prepare  a  work  such 
as  Professor  Osgood's.  Except  in  a  con- 
sciousness of  duty  done  the  rewards  are 
not  very  great.  The  nature  of  the  study 
is  such  that  few  are  attracted  to  it  and 
the  information  accumulated  is  so  very 
minute  that  it  is  not  reading  for  a  holiday. 
Nevertheless  there  is  an  ever  present 
need  for  work  of  this  character  and  the 
painstaking  students  who  are  willing  to 
carry  it  on.  In  these  two  volumes  by  Pro- 
fessor Osgood  we  have  fine  evidence  of 
the  German  manner  in  scholarship  which 
a  generation  of  University  men,  influ- 
enced by  their  German  training  are  now 
cultivating  in  this  country  to  our  very 
great  advantage.  Historical  problems  are 
being  approached  from  many  sides  and  at 
many  important  points.  Masses  of  ma- 
terial hitherto  untouched  are  being  classi- 
fied and  illuminated  and  we  owe  much  to 
the  house  which  has  published  these  ad- 
mirable volumes  for  the  encouragement 
which  it  gives  to  American  scholars  by 
introducing  their  works  to  the  light  of 
day. 

Professor  Osgood  has  chosen  no  very 
extended  period  for  his  work,  but  it  is  a 
neglected  field  of  study  and  for  the  thor- 
oughness of  his  treatment  of  the  theme 
he  is  deserving  of  the  highest  praise.  He 
has  not  gone  outside  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. We  therefore  have  an  account  of 
the  beginnings  of  government  on  this  con- 
tinent and  it  is  the  first  adequate  and  at 
the  same  time  trustworthy  presentation  of 
the  subject  which  we  have  ever  had.  The 
institutions  planted  and  developed  on 
these   shores,   strange  to  the    men    who 
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chose  their  home  here,  are  considered 
comparatively  for  fifteen  colonies.  The 
work  is  a  Ic^cal  and  regular  unfolding 
of  the  story  of  colonization  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  government,  and  a  very 
curious  record  it  is  in  some  respects,  testi- 
fying well  to  the  force  of  political  habit 
in  the  minds  of  settlers  and  the  originality 
of  their  genius  when  confronted  by  new 
problems  requiring  new  devices  in  a  new 
environment.  Very  shifty  were  the  col- 
onists in  regulating  their  financial  affairs 
and  in  deriving  public  revenues  from 
sources  that  promised  to  be  profitable.  In 
Plymouth  Colony  for  instance  drift 
whales  were  early  recognized  to  be  suit- 
able objects  upon  which  to  make  public 
levies.  In  1652  it  was  resolved  for  in- 
stance that  "whereas  the  publicke 
charges  of  the  colonic  are  encreased  and 
whereas  by  God's  providence  many 
whales  and  other  fishes  are  cast  on  shore 
in  many  ports  of  this  jurisdiction,  out  of 
which  the  court  sees  reason  to  require 
some  part  of  the  Oyle  made  of  them"  one 
barrel  of  merchantable  oil  from  every 
whale  thus  driven  ashore  should  be  de- 
livered to  the  colony  treasurer  by  the  town 
wherein  the  whale  was  found. 

In  1648  Massachusetts  passed  her  first 
law  providing  for  the  recruitment  of  cav- 
alry regiments.  Each  trooper  must  fur- 
nish his  own  horse  and  other  equipments; 
sometimes  it  was  provided  that  he  or  his 
father  should  own  a  taxable  estate  valued 
at  £100.  There  were  compensating  ad- 
vantages, however,  since  the  members  of 
companies  of  horse  were  granted  "exemp- 
tion from  training  in  all  foot  companies, 
and  from  constable's  watches,  freedom 
from  rates  for  person  and  horse,  free  com- 
monage for  their  horses,  a  wage  of  five 
shillings  yearly,  liberty  to  choose  lieuten- 
ants and  other  inferior  officers,  free  fer- 
riage to  and  from  their  places  of  training 
or  service  and  the  exemption  of  their 
horses  from  being  impressed  for  any 
other  service." 

The  work  is  a  record  of  such  curious 
customs  and  laws  and  is  a  mine  of  im- 
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portant  and  well  verified  information  con- 
cerning a  practically  unknown  period  of 
American  history. 

Ellis  Paxson  Obkrholtzer. 

THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE 

IN  France  Emile  Boutmy  has  been 
known  for  nearly  thirty  years  as  the 
head  of  the  Paris  School  of  Political 
Science,  the  one  important  French  school 
in  higher  education,  free  from  state  super- 
vision. In  England  and  in  this  country  he 
is  as  well  known  for  his  sympathetic  and 
philosophic  studies  of  English  political  in- 
stitutions. 

His  work  on  the  **English  Constitu- 
tion," while  it  has  the  inevitable  limitations 
which  attend  any  attempt  to  write  on  the 
workings  of  the  government  of  a  country 
by  one  who  has  never  personally  shared  in 
its  operation,  is,  so  far  as  philosophic  de- 
tachment goes,  one  of  the  very  best  studies 
of  the  subject.  He  has  luminously  com- 
pared the  working  of  democracy  under 
centralized  institutions  in  France,  under  a 
decentralized  system  in  the  United  States, 
and  through  the  survival  of  mediaeval  insti- 
tutions in  England,  in  his  "France,  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States." 

His  "English  People,"  just  published, 
carries  on  these  studies,  one  of  which  dealt 
with  the  institutions  and  the  other  with 
the  comparative  working  of  modem  gov- 
ernment, in  an  attempt  to  study  the  precise 
character  of  the  English  nation.  It  seeks 
to  summarize  the  environment,  origin,  de- 
velopment, and  character  of  the  English 
race,  and  to  analyze  the  different  institu- 
tions which  constitute  the  instruments  and 
organisms  of  its  daily  life. 

To  accomplish  this  task  in  a  single  vol- 
ume, one  must  rely,  as  M.  Boutmy  has,  on 
a  broad  and  general  knowledge  expressed 
with  that  ordered  capacity  for  placing  all 
parts  of  a  verbal  picture  in  their  proper 
relation,  peculiar  to  the  French  publicist. 
There  is  scarcely  a  citation  made.  Dates 
and  statistics  are  wholly  absent.  M.  Bout- 
my has  described,  like  the  naturalist.  He 
has  here  and  there  cited  an  apt  anecdote, 
or  a  neat  phrase.  For  the  most  part  he 
trusts  to  his  immediate  acquaintance  with 

The  English  People.  By  Emile  Boutmy. 
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the  broad  subject  which  he  has  taken  up 
to  give  accuracy.  He  always  has  clarity. 
He  possesses  the  ordered  view  in  which  the 
French  writer  surpasses  either  his  practical 
English  neighbor  across  the  Channel,  or 
his  philosophic  German  neighbor  across  the 
Rhine. 

In  the  English,  M.  Boutmy  finds  the 
will  developed,  the  ideal  treated  only  as  the 
handmaid  of  morals,  a  race  made  up  of  the 
survival  of  all  races  flung  into  that  narrow 
cockpit  of  an  island.  Out  of  this  storm  and 
struggle  have  come  adventure,  courage, 
self-reliance,  taciturn  determination  and 
the  perpetual  capacity  for  mutual  action 
derived  by  an  age  long  experience  within 
narrow  limits.  These  qualities  have  found 
their  instruments  in  a  political  structure 
which  has  preserved  all  the  forms  of  the 
past,  and  invested  it  with  all  the  spirit  of 
the  present,  a  rigid  adherence  in  public  to 
the  moral  restraints  of  the  family,  and  a 
land  system  which  has  given  a  privileged 
class  a  control  over  great  masses  of  the 
rural  population,  unknown  in  the  rest  of 
Western  Europe.  Freedom  in  the  cities 
has  been  combined  with  something  very 
like  the  rule  of  the  territorial  proprietor 
in  the  counties.  A  ruling  class  has  given 
administrators,  a  commercial  and  industrial 
class  has  developed  wealth  and  manufac- 
tures and  the  pressure  of  life  has  forced 
migration  on  a  scale  so  great  that  England 
alone  of  European  lands  has  successful  col- 
onies, peopled  by  its  own  race. 

The  translation  of  this  admirable,  illu- 
minating and  co-ordinating  summary  of 
English  institutions,  considered  in  their 
historic  relations,  is,  in  the  main,  good, 
though  possessing  too  many  gallicisms. 
There  is  occasionally  a  sad  slip,  as  in  the 
phrase  "common  Law,"  which  M.  Boutmy 
has  expressed  by  le  loi  Communale,  but 
which  is  re-translated  by  "communal  law." 

T.W. 

MARIA  EDGEWORTH 

IT   is  not  probable   that  the  name  of 
Maria  Edgeworth  will  fill  many  read- 
ers with  much  enthusiasm  in  our  day : 
Miss  Edgeworth's  career  was  a  long  and 
honorable  one  and  she  was  amply  appre- 

Maria  Edg^orth.  By  Emily  Lawless.  Eng- 
lish Men  of  Letter  Series.  The  Macmillan 
Co. 
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ciated  by  our  grandfathers.  But  who 
reads  **Castle  Rackrent''  to-day?  Still, 
for  two  reasons  at  least  the  author  of  that 
interesting  book  should  have  a  place  in 
the  "English  Men  of  Letters  Series."  In 
the  first  place  the  best  of  her  writing  is 
undoubtedly  literature,  and  secondly,  she 
holds  a  conspicuous  position  in  the  second 
rank  of  English  novelists.  But  for  the 
majority  of  readers  Miss  Edgeworth  is 
old-fashioned  and  her  books  at  best  but 
dim  memories. 

The  story  of  her  Hfe  is,  however,  an 
entirely  different  matter.  There  is  much 
in  it  to  interest  us,  and  the  reader  with 
but  the  mildest  •  devotion  to  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  long  list  of  books,  cannot  fail  to 
find  in  the  biography  written  by  the  Hon. 
Emily  Lawless,  two  or  three  hours  of 
pleasant  reading.  The  biographer  has 
done  all  that  could  be  reasonably  expected 
for  her  subject.  There  is  enough  of  light 
and  shadow  in  the  events  of  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  life  to  relieve  the  narrative  of 
monotony.  Her  remarkable  father,  who, 
by  the  way,  appears  to  us  now  rather  as 
a  character  out  of  a  novel  than  an  actual 
man ;  the  humor  and  the  pathos  of  the 
Irish  Rebellion ;  the  delightful  friendship 
with  Sir  Walter  Scott;  and  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  own  winning  personality, — these 
are  the  subjects  which  occupy  most  of  the 
space  in  this  volume.  There  is  not  the 
usual  amount  of  purely  literary  criticism 
which  we  find  in  nearly  all  the  mono- 
graphs of  this  series,  and  the  book  is  es- 
sentially a  biography — and  we  must  add, 
a  creditable  one. 

The  main  critical  views  here  set  forth 
will  not  arouse  much,  if  any,  dissent.  Per- 
haps most  readers  will  agree  that  Miss 
Edgeworth's  Irish  stories  are  her  best 
work ;  that  "Castle  Rackrent*'  is  her  major 
opus,  that  she  would  have  done  better  if 
her  father  had  not  meddled  with  her 
books,  that  on  the  whole  her  life  was  suc- 
cessful and  happy.  She  was  not  a  great 
literar>'  force,  but  she  was  a  gifted  woman 
who  wrote  honestly  and  with  a  defined 
purpose  to  influence  young  persons  for 
their  good.  Her  biographer  includes  in 
the  volume  some  letters  hitherto  unpub- 
lished, but  valuable  as  unconscious  self- 
portrayals  of  the  true  Maria  Edgeworth. 
The  book  impresses  one  as  a  satisfactory 
and  competent  study. 

Albert  S.  Henry. 


STUDIES  IN  SHAKESPEARE 

COMPARATIVE  studies  in  Shake- 
spearean art  and  Greek  dramatic 
art  form  the  chief  contributions  to 
this  volume  of  nine  essays  by  J.  Churton 
Collins.  A  thorough  student  of  the 
Greek,  Mr.  Collins  is  fortunate  in  com- 
bining an  infectious  enthusiasm  for  the 
classic,  with  a  clear,  scientific  precision  of 
method  in  an  attempt  to  prove  that  Shake- 
speare not  only  read  a  vast  amount  of 
Latin  literature  in  the  original,  chiefly 
Plautus,  Ovid,  and  Seneca,  but  also  was 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  great 
Greek  masterpieces,  Sophocles,  Plato,  Eu- 
ripides, etc.,  through  the  medium  of  the 
Latin. 

In  the  essay  on  "Shakespeare  as  a 
Classical  Scholar,"  proof  of  the  poet's 
classical  learning  takes  two  forms:  ex- 
ternal proof  and  internal  proof.  The 
former  is  concerned  with  a  discussion  of 
sixteenth  century  classical  education.  The 
latter  consists  of  a  great  number  of  classic 
and  Shakespearean  selections  showing 
parallelisms  of  thought  and  word  struc- 
ture. The  author's  conservatism  in  the 
choice  of  material,  and  frankness  of  tone 
in  admitting  the  possibility  of  natural  co.i 
incidence  in  some  or  all  of  the  selections, 
are  far  more  convincing  toward  a  proba- 
bility of  truth  in  his  favor  than  a  scholarly 
dogmatism.  No  argument  on  this  ques- 
tion can  be  conclusive. 

With  justice  it  may  be  said  that  the  evi- 
dence in  support  of  the  argument  is  far 
more  elaborate  than  any  that  has  yet  ap- 
peared, and  that  the  presentation  of  proof 
is  forcible  without  having  the  appearance 
of  being  forced. 

As  a  protest  against  the  decided  modern 
movement  in  our  universities,  away  from 
the  study  of  classic  Greek,  Mr.  Collins 
presents  a  most  interesting  paper  on 
Shakespeare  and  Sophocles,  not  so  much 
to  show  the  former's  debt  to  the  latter  as 
to  impress  on  our  minds  the  certainty  that 
much  of  what  may  have  been  original 
with  Shakespeare,  the  Englishman,  was 
first  original  with  Sophocles,  the  Greek. 
Mr.  Collins  is  strongly  conservative  in  his 
attitude  against  the  rejection  of  such  plays 
as  Titus  Andronicus,  and  Henry  VHL 
On  the   ground   that     Titus  Andronicus 

Studies  in  Shakespeare.     By  J.  Churton  Col- 
lins. •  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co. 
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forms  an  important  step  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Shakespeare's  art,  and  on  strong 
internal  evidence,  he  presents  a  very  able 
argument  against  the  great  majority  of 
critics  in  favor  of  retaining  this  play. 

The  proper  relation  of  Shakespeare's 
prose  art  to  English  prose  literature  is 
made  the  basis  of  an  admirable  critical 
estimate.  In  another  very  original  paper, 
Mr.  Collins  expresses  great  impatience 
with  unnecessary  editorial  tampering  with 
the  text  and  prosody  of  Shakespeare.  He 
asks  for  a  new  edition  of  the  plays,  and 
for  an  editor  with  a  ''fine  ear  for  rhythm," 
with  "tact,  good  sense,  and  intelligence"  in 
using  the  first  folio  and  the  quartos,  a 
man  "familiarly  acquainted  with  all  the 
peculiarities  of  Elizabethan  phraseology." 
In  a  third  minor  paper  Dr.  Webb's  recently 
advanced  argument  for  Bacon  disappears 
when  ground  in  the  cruel  mill  of  actual 
facts. 

The  book  is  one  which  will  arouse  a 
healthy  antagonism  on  many  points  still 
in  dispute  among  Shakespearean  scholars, 
but  it  is  certain  to  win  for  itself  a  hearing. 
To  the  lover  of  Greek  drama  it  will  espe- 
cially appeal,  and  translations  of  the 
Greek  quotations  cited  place  it  at  the  ser- 
vice of  all  Shakespearean  students.  It 
is  individual  in  tone  and  method,  original 
in  many  of  the  views  presented,  broad, 
scholarly,  and  logical  in  treatment. 

G.  E.  R. 

•LOST  ANGEL  OF  A  RUINED  PARADISE" 

FOR  the  most  part,  this  a  common- 
place   drama.      The    first   portion 
promises  well,  but  the  promise  fails 
to  be  fulfilled  in  the  very  ordinary  course 
of  events  which  follows.    The  storV  hinges 


on  Fate  and  the  parts  which  three  young 
women,  fresh  from  an  Irish  convent 
school,  play  in  a  drama  wherein  they  have 
respectively  the  roles  of  Clotho,  Lachesis, 
and  Atropos,  the  three  classical  Fates. 
The  way  in  which  their  lives  follow  out 
the  prophecies  uttered  during  the  enter- 
tainment, is  largely  a  poetical  fancy  and 
lacks  any  real  weight  of  conviction. 

At  the  same  time,  Dr.  Sheehan  is  an 
admirable  sketcher  of  character  and  what 
he  lacks  in  dramatic  color  and  force,  he 
makes  up  in  painstaking,  realistic  charac- 
terization. One  can  see  at  a  glance  al- 
most that  he  is  a  keen  observer  of,  as  well 
as  a  keen  sympathizer  with  men ;  his 
knowledge  of  the  fundamental  and  uni- 
versal traits  of  humanity  is  large.  As  a 
result  he  creates  interesting  and  tangible 
people  that  compel  the  attention  and  that 
stir  the  emotions,  even  if  those  emotions 
are  but  the  ordinary  feelings  and  sensa- 
tions of  the  everyday.  The  Realism  is  too 
great  to  satisfy  the  desire  for  the  ideal, 
almost  too  great  to  satisfy  the  artistic  in- 
stinct, but  it  is  Realism  and  if  one  shud- 
ders when  Grace  has  to  die,  one  realizes 
forcefully,  nevertheless,  how  potent  death 
is  and  how  inevitable;  in  the  villainy  of 
Fitzmaurice,  one  is  brought  close  to  the 
cursedness  of  evil.  Dr.  Sheehan  writes  in 
the  cause  of  morality  and  writes  well ;  his 
work  at  all  times  is  worthy  an  attentive 
hearing. 


*XosT  Angel  op  a  Ruined  Paradise."  A  drama 
of  modern  life.  By  the  very  Rev.  P.  A. 
Sheehan,  D.  D.,  author  of  "Luke  Delmege," 
etc.     Longman^s,  Green  and  Co. 


THE  MONTH'S  YIELD  OF  VERSIFIERS 


THE  newest  literary  fad  is  the  publi- 
cation in  book  form  of  poems  writ- 
ten by  children.  "The  Sea-Gulls 
and  Other  Poems,"  a  newly  published 
book  of  verse  is  supposedly  by  Enid 
Welsford,  a  little  English  girl,  now  twelve 
years  of  age,  whose  work  is  introduced 
by  Reginald  Bosworth  Smith,  late  assist- 
ant master  at  Harrow  School.  Of  course, 
the  book  has  been  issued  at  the  expense 
of  the  child's  father  and  the  laudatory 
preface  by  her  father's  friend  is  in  keep- 
ing with  it.  Infant  prodigies  are  rarely 
worth  contemplation  but  the  pretensions 
of  a  printed  volume  demand  a  word  at 
least. 

There  have  been  worse  attempts  at 
poetr\'  written  by  grown  persons  of  ap- 
parently sane  and  well-balanced  attri- 
butes, than  these  overdone  versifications 
by  a  child  who  has  not  yet  passed  the  age 
of  twelve  years.  The  chief  consideration 
is,  however,  that  grown  persons,  who 
essay  to  be  what  they  are  not,  usually  re- 
ceive the  contempt  that  they  deserve ;  but 
a  child  receives  unhallowed  praise,  gen- 
erally, for  every  unique  performance  and 
the  result  is  often  the  production  of  an 
offensivelv  egotistical  man  or  woman. 

"The  Sea-GuUs  and  Other  Poems" 
show  chiefly  a  ready  assimilation  com- 
bined with  a  gift  for  giving  forth  in 
metered  form  the  thoughts  and  sometimes 
the  parallel  expressions  of  those  which 
have  been  absorbed.  The  leaning  is 
toward  the  melancholy,  though  we  are 
ver\'  earnestly  assured  that  the  author  is 
emphatically     a     happy,     bright-natured 

*The  Seagulls  and  Other  Poems.  By 
Enid  Welsford.  With  frontispiece.  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons. 

The  Poems  of  a  Child.  By  Julia  Cooley. 
With  an  introduction  by  Richard  ht  Gallienne 
and  frontispiece.     R.  H.  Russell. 

Poems.  By  Eugene  Barry.  L.  C.  Page 
and  Co. 

Selections  From  the  Religious  Poems  op 
William  Blaydes. 


child.  Now  there  is  certainly  something 
peculiar  about  a  naturally  happy  child 
who  composes  verses  of  which  death, 
dreams,  and  love  are  the  most  conspicu- 
ous themes.  Yet  such  strangeness  does 
not  necessarily  mean  genius.  For  in- 
stance, this,  so  akin  to  "The  Raven," 
seems  more  imitation  than  genius: 

When  the  nightly  dews  were  falling, 
And  the  shadows  creeping,  crawling, 
Then  I  heard  a  strange  voice  calling: 
"Follow,"  said  it,  "never  fear, 
Though  the  night  be  dark  and  drear." 

The  child  has  imagination,  she  has  the 
gift  of  expression,  neither  her  rhyme  nor 
her  measure  fail.  Yet  the  poetic  form 
is  essentially  the  simplest  of  all  poetic 
forms  and  one  that  comes  nearest  dog- 
gerel— the  result  is  the  kind  of  verse  that 
many  a  clever  person,  probably  many  a 
clever  child,  can  accomplish.  If  there 
were  to  be  established  a  competition  for 
verse  written  by  children  from  seven  to 
twelve,  we  doubt  not  that  samples  prof- 
fered would  include  many  things  as  good 
as  these.  The  little  girl  has  been  reared 
in  an  atmosphere  of  culture,  she  has  prob- 
ably heard  much  poetry,  good  poetry;  her 
quick  mind  has  grasped  with  ease, 
thoughts  far  beyond  her  comprehension 
and  a  natural  gift  for  musical  expression 
has  found  agreeable  exercise  in  thus 
framing  them  forth. 

There  is  more  spontaneity  and  less  un- 
derstanding of  form  in  "The  Poems  of  a 
Child"  by  Julia  Cooley,  another  little  girl, 
this  time  eleven  years  old.  Mr.  Richard 
Le  GalHenne's  enthusiastic  introduction  is 
a  waste  of  space  and  ink ;  we  are  ready  to 
grant  the  charms  of  his  exquisite  prose 
but  we  have  never  seen  any  of  his  poetry 
that  amounted  to  much;  wherefore  we 
are  naturally  dubious  of  the  poets  that 
are  discovered  by  him.  He  finds  traces  of 
Whitmanism  in  Julia  Cooley's  verse. 
Poor  Whitman!  Some  one  is  bound  to 
find  a  reincarnation  of  him  somewhere 
and  what  with  Charlotte  Eaton  for  the 
role  and  now  this  overrated  child,  it  would 
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be  little  wonder  if  the  poet  were  to  turn 
in  his  grave. 

To  be  brief,  one  gathers  from  these 
"Poems  of  a  Child''  that  Julia  Cooley  is  a 
little  girl  who  lives  very  close  to  Nature. 
The  love  of  Nature  is  an  inherent  trait  in 
her  as  it  is  in  many  persons;  her  imag- 
ination is  vivid  and  like  many  children  her 
feelings  are  strong  toward  expression. 
Here  again,  had  she  not  been  "discov- 
ered" there  would  have  been  a  normal 
child,  very  bright  perhaps  and  perhaps 
later  on,  a  woman  with  literary  talent  in 
a  particular  line.  The  so-called  verses 
would  have  written  and  have  formed  a 
pleasing  memento  of  childhood's  days 
but — Mr.  Le  Gallienne  came  along  and 
with  his  usual  capricious  eccentricity  took 
a  fancy  to  her  and  later  attempted  to  make 
a  phenomenon  of  her.  The  only  wish 
that  we  have  to  express  is  that  these  two 
little  girls  will  not  be  wholly  spoiled  by 
the  foolish  praises  being  heaped  upon 
them. 

Collected  verses  by  Eugene  Barry  di- 
vide themselves  into  two  sections,  one  of 
which  comprises  verses  of  indiferent 
merit,  dealing  chiefly  with  the  life  of  the 
open  West ;  the  other  forming  a  group  of 
family  and  local  verses  that  would  be  best 
placed  in  a  family  scrap  book  and  were 
probably  used  here  to  fill  up  space. 

In  the  first  class  there  are  conspicuous, 
verses  built  upon  the  structure  of  "Evan- 
geline," and  some  others  that  are  chiefly 
description  in  ordinary  rhyme. 


Twilight  steals  over  the  plain,  as  the  moun- 
tain's lengthening  shadow 

Creeps  o'er  the  golden  grass  and  the  hills  that 
still  glow  to  the  eastward, 

Changing  their  purple  to  gray,  while  cloud- 
woven  curtains  of  crimson 

Trail  their  resplendent  folds  o'er  the  radiant 
portals  of  sunset. 

This  is  pretty  but  it  certainly  is  not 
new.  The  figures  are  trite  and  the  ex- 
pression lacks  everything  in  originality. 

From  the  above,  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
last  month  has  yielded  little  of  worth  in 
the  poetic  line.  There  is  still  one  more 
volume  to  look  at,  by  far,  the  worst  of 
all.  248  pages,  i2mo.  is  the  volume  that 
contains  only  selections,  mind  you,  of  the 
religious  poems  of  W.  C.  Blaydes  who, 
according  to  title-page  inscription,  is  an 
"American  poet  proud  of  the  title  and 
vain  of  its  pretensions."  The  mixture  of 
prolific  output  and  egotism  naturally 
prejudices  the  reader  before  he  even  be- 
gins on  the  so-called  poems.  A  few  of 
these  might  do  for  a  new  hymn-book, 
though  they  are  scarcely  original  enough 
for  that;  they  are,  in  the  main,  a  species 
of  the  most  commonplace  rhyme  on  re- 
ligious topics  lacking  any  real  religious 
fervor  save  in  the  profuse  use  of  ex- 
clamation marks.  We  trust  that  the  re- 
mainder of  Mr.  Blaydes's  verses,  those 
not  included  in  this  selection,  will  not 
come  to  hand  until  we  have  had  time  to 
recover  from  the  shock  of  the  present  too 
severe  dose  of  them. 

O.   MacD. 


AT  SUNRISE 


By  FREDERIC  CROWNINSHIELD 

MY  Maker,  how  I  thank  thee  for  this  morn, 
This  ardent  morn  that  upward  rolls  its  fire 
To  heaven's  crest  and  withal  to  mansions  higher 
Illuminates  a  prostrate  spirit  shorn 
Of  light !    I  thank  thee  for  this  beacon,  born 
Of  ebon  shades,  wherewith  to  guide  desire 
To  goals  sublime — a  splendor  to  inspire 
The  greater,  and  the  lesser,  thing  to  scorn  I 
And,  O  my  Maker,  hold  this  'spiring  force 
To  true  intent,  unswerving  in  its  flight; 
And  let  there  be  no  earthward  trending  sway 
No  waning  afternoon ;  no  prc«ieward  course ; 

No  sinking  seaward,  nor  obscuring  night ; 
But   ever  upward,   as  this  Rise  of  Day ! 


NATURE-STUDIES 


NORTH  AMERICAN   BIRDS*  EGGS 

FACTS,  without  any  accommodating 
theories,  read  into  them,  and  what 
we  expect  to  find  in  a  work  with 
any  pretension  to  scientific  accuracy. 
"Those  who  know,''  and  those  who  are 
eager  to  know  will  be  glad  to  avail  them- 
selves of  an  array  of  facts  furnishing  a 
fund  of  information  so  vast  and  varied  as 
is  to  be  found  between  the  covers  of  this 
book.  The  author,  Chester  A.  Reed,  is 
also  the  author  of  a  "Color  Key  to  North 
American  Birds,"  issued  a  year  ago.  The 
same  painstaking  completeness  which 
marked  that  volume  is  apparent  in  the 
preparation  of  this  book.  There  is  in  it  a 
wealth  of  detail  covering  every  point  to 
be  known  concerning  the  birds  of  North 
America.  We  are  told  the  numbet  of 
the  eggs,  their  size  and  hue ;  here  is  a  de- 
scription of  the  bird,  its  size  and  color, 
anything  marked  about  beak,  head, 
wings,  feet;  the  nest  is  described,  its 
shape,  material,  its  location,  whether  high 
up  on  a  tree,  hidden  in  the  crevices  of  a 
rock,  or  deposited  in  the  sand  by  the  sea 
shore. 

WTien  we  consider  the  wide  range  of 
country  covered  by  these  descriptions,  we 
can  more  fully  appreciate  their  value  and 
importance  to  the  young  student  of  bird 
lore.  Furthermore,  there  is  an  excellent 
index,  and  nearly  one  thousand  half-tones, 
illustrating,  in  a  few  instances,  the  nests 
of  birds,  but  by  far  the  greater  number 
depicting  eggs  with  their  various  mark- 
ings. One  of  these  represents  the  egg  of 
the  Great  Auk  in  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences,  Philadelphia.  There  is  but  one 
other  specimen  in  this  country.     It,  too. 


was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia. Academy,  but  is  now  in  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington.  The 
little  thumb-nail  drawings  in  the  margin 
of  the  pages,  of  birds  in  various  attitudes, 
charm  us  by  their  grace  and  naturalness, 
and  it  is  with  unfeigned  pleasure  we  turn 
to  pore  over  them  again  and  again. 

M.  L. 

THE  WATCHERS  OF  THE  TRAILS 

MR.  CHARLES  G.  D.  ROBERTS 
scarcely  needs  an  introduction. 
His  animal  stories  are  well  and 
widely  known.  The  new  book  is  a  collec- 
tion of  readable  tales  in  the  Thompson- 
Seton  vein,  a  vein  that  Mr.  Roberts  has 
practically  made  his  own.  The  volume  is, 
by  the  way,  dedicated  to  Mr.  Seton  in  a 
most  complimentary  way.  But  the  animal 
fables  a  la  mode  have  been  reduced  to  a 
fad  and  the  enjoyment  that  resulted  from 
the  novelty  of  **Wild  Animals  I  Have 
Known,"  when  Mr.  Seton  set  the  ball 
rolling,  pales  at  this  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ings wherein  anyone  and  everyone  is  con- 
cocting the  drama  of  "animal  life  in  the 
wilds." 

Not  that  Mr.  Roberts  is  less  virile  in 
style  or  less  sympathetic  in  spirit ;  or  that 
his  animals  are  less  convincing,  less  en- 
dowed with  wonderful  traits  and  a  ten- 
dency to  do  wonderful  things,  but  we  have 
had  so  many  ram  heroes  and 'bird  hero- 
ines that  the  repetition  has  grown  tire- 
some. Mr.  Roberts's  book  is  illustrated  in 
a  distinctive  manner;  it  might  be  put  on 
the  shelf  to  provide  a  Christmas  gift  for 
the  growing  boy  or  girl. 
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A.  Reed.  Illustrated.  Doubleday,  Page  &  G.  D.  Roberts.  Illustrated.  L.  C.  Page  and 
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QAUTIER 


Theophile  Gautier  was  bom  at  Tarbes, 
August  31,  181 1.  He  began  his  career 
as  a  painter,  but  abandoned  the 
brush  to  take  up  the  pen  in 
the  French  romanticist  move- 
ment. His  first  important 
poem  "Albertus"  was  published  in  1830 
and  in   1832  the  "Comedie  de  la  Mort'* 


Theophile 

Gautier 

ISII-1872 


appeared.  He  wrote  many  novels  and 
many  short  stories  and  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  dramatic  and  art  criticism  for 
the  press.  He  devoted  his  leisure  to  travel 
and  wrote  numerous  sketches  on  places 
and  peoples  that  he  saw.  He  died  at 
Neuilly,  October  23,  1872. 
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Frederic-Cesar  de  Sumichrast  writing 
of  Gautier,  says, 

"The  htunan  element  in  Gautier's  tales  is 
never  very  masterful.  It  is  apparently  indis- 
pensable to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public  and 
writing  for  that  unsatisfactory  public  Gautier 
yields  the  point,  but  his  heart  is  less  in  that 
part  of  the  work  than  in  the  one  that  gives  him 
scope  for  the  exposition  of  his  most  cherished 
beliefs*  and  especially  of  his  diatribes  against 
civilization  and  the  unspeakable  bourgeois 
whom  he  abominated.  He  consequently  intro- 
duces some  other  element  of  interest:  the 
search  for  what  does  not  exist,  or  exists  only 
in  rare  cases,  as  in  *The  Fleece  of  Gold;'  the 
mysterious  and  fanciful  as  in  'The  Dead  Le- 
man;'  or  the  profound  delight  of  music  and 
its  strange  consequences  as  in  *The  Nest  of 
Nightingales.'    *    *    *    * 

"With  Gautier  it  is  always  to  Beauty,  ideal, 
abstract  Beauty,  that  one  returns.  Beauty  was 
the  one  cult  of  his  life;  the  deity  to  which  he 
was  never  for  an  instant  unfaithful.    *    *    * 

"In  his  verse  more  especially,  did  he  strive  to 
attain  that  perfection  of  form  which  is  the  outer 
and  visible  sjrmbol  of  the  deeper,  hidden  glory, 
that,  living  within  his  poet's  heart,  sang  to  him 
its  melodious  hymn." 

All  around  him  might  be  slovenly  in 
execution ;  his  doctrine  was  that  matter 
is  not  enough ;  it  must  be  properly  set 
forth.  And  yet  he  never  made  the  mis- 
take of  going  to  the  other  extreme;  he 
never  sacrificed  matter  to  form.  His  com- 
mand of  language  was  wonderful;  his 
sense  of  harmony  and  color  made  his  work 
vivid,  beautiful.  To  quote  M.  de  Sumi- 
dirast  again, 

"For  Gautier,  words  were  not  mere  aggre- 
gations of  letters  or  syllables,  having  each  and 
all  a  definite  meaning  attached  to  them  and 
nothing  more.  They  were  not  simply  a  means, 
when  assembled,  of  communicating  ideas.  They 
had  qualities  and  properties  of  their  own — 
intimately,  essentially  their  own — which  gave 
them  a  value  wholly  apart  from  any  usefulness 
they  might  possess  as  replacing  the  primitive 
language  of  signs.  They  were  full  of  color, 
they  were  color;  they  were  full  of  music,  they 
were  musit's  self;  they  were  sculpture  and 
architecture;  they  were  metal;  they  were  stuflfs 
of  richest  loom — silk  and  satin,  gauze  and 
lawn,  velvet  and  brocade;  they  were  gems  and 
stones  of  purest  ray  serene;  they  blazed  with 
internal  fires;  they  were  refulgent  with  internal 
glow;  they  burned  with  dull  flame  and  shone 
with  scintillation  resplendent.  No  precious 
metal,  no  pearl  of  finest  orient  but  was  to  be 
found  among  them.  Every  shade  and  hue  of 
color,  every  sound  and  note  of  music  was 
given  out  l^  them." 


Selectiofls 

The  Nest  of  Nightingales. 

By  Theophile  Gautier. 

Translated  by  George  Burnham  Ives. 

About  the  chateau  there  was  a  beautiful 
park. 

In  the  park  there  were  birds  of  all  kinds; 
nightingales,  blackbirds  and  linnets;  all  the 
birds  of  the  earth  had  made  a  rendezvous  of 
the  park. 

In  the  spring  there  was  such  an  uproar  that 
one  could  not  hear  one's  self  talk;  every  leaf 
concealed  a  nest,  every  tree  was  an  orchestra. 
All  the  little  feathered  musicians  vied  with  one 
another  in  melodious  contest.  Some  chirped, 
others  cooed;  some  performed  trills  and  pearly 
cadences,  others  executed  bravura  passages 
and  elaborate  flourishes;  genuine  musicians 
could  not  have  done  so  well. 

But  in  the  chateau  there  were  two  fair  cous- 
ins who  sang  better  than  all  the  birds  in  the 
park;  Fleurette  was  the  name  of  one,  and  Isa- 
beau  that  of  the  other.  Both  were  lovely,  al- 
luring and  in  good  case;  and  on  Sundays,  when 
they  wore  their  fine  clothes,  if  their  white 
shoulders  had  not  proved  that  they  were  real 
maidens,  one  might  have  taken  them  for 
angels;  they  lacked  only  wings.  When  they 
sang,  old  Sire  de  Maulevrier,  their  uncle,  some- 
times held  their  hands,  for  fear  that  they  might 
take  it  into  their  heads  to  fly  away. 

I  leave  you  to  imagine  the  gallant  lance 
thrusts  that  were  exchanged  at  tournaments 
and  carrousels  in  honor  of  Fleurette  and  Isa- 
beau.  Their  reputation  for  beauty  and  talent 
had  made  the  circuit  of  Europe,  and  yet  they 
were  none  the  prouder  for  it;  they  lived  in  re- 
tirement, seeing  almost  nobody  save  the  little 
page  Valentin,  a  pretty,  fair-haired  child,  and 
Sire  de  Maulevrier,  a  hoary-headed  old  man, 
all  tanned  by  the  sun,  and  worn  out  by  having 
borne  his  war-harness  sixty  years. 

They  passed  their  time  in  tossing  seeds  to 
the  little  birds,  in  saying  their  prayers,  and, 
above  all,  in  studying  the  works  of  the  masters 
and  in  rehearsing  together  some  motet,  madri- 
gal, villanelle,  or  other  music  of  the  sort;  they 
also  had  flowers  which  they  themselves  water- 
ed and  tended.  Their  life  passed  in  these 
pleasant  and  poetical  maidenly  occupations; 
they  remained  in  the  chateau,  far  from  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  and  yet  the  world  busied  itself 
about  them.  Neither  the  nightingale  nor  the 
rose  can  conceal  itself;  their  melody  and  their 
perfume  always  betray  them.  Now,  our  two 
cousins  were  at  once  nightingales  and  roses. 

There  came  dukes  and  princes  to  solicit  their 
hands  in  marriage;  the  Emperor  of  Trebizond 
and  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  sent  ambassadors  to 
propose  an  alliance  to  Sire  de  Maulevrier;  the 
two  cousins  were  not  weary  of  being  maidens 
and  would  not  listen  to  any  mention  of  the  sub- 
ject. Perhaps  a  secret  instinct  had  informed 
them  that  their  mission  here  on  earth  was  to 
remain  maidens  and  to  sing,  and  that  they 
would  lower  themselves  by  doing  anything  else. 
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They  had  come  to  that  manor  when  they 
were  very  small.  The  window  of  their  bedroom 
looked  upon  the  park,  and  they  had  been  lulled 
to  sleep  by  the  singing  of  the  birds.  When  they 
could  scarcely  walk,  old  Blondiau,  the  old  lord's 
minstrel,  had  placed  their  tiny  hands  on  the 
ivory  keys  of  the  virginal;  they  had  possessed 
no  other  toy  and  had  learned  to  sing  before 
they  had  learned  to  speak;  they  sang  as  others 
breathed;  it  was  natural  to  them. 

This  sort  of  education  had  had  a  peculiar  in- 
fluence on  their  characters.  Their  melodious 
childhood  had  separated  them  from  the  ordi- 
nary boisterous  and  chattering  one.  They  had 
never  uttered  a  shriek  or  a  discordant  wail; 
they  wept  in  rhythm  and  wailed  in  tune.  The 
musical  sense,  developed  in  them  at  the  expense 
of  the  other  senses,  made  them  quite  insus- 
ceptible to  anything  that  was  not  music.  They 
lived  in  melodious  space,  and  had  almost  no 
perception  of  the  real  world  otherwise  than  by 
musical  notes.  They  understood  wonderfully 
the  rustling  of  the  foliage,  the  murmur  of 
streams,  the  striking  of  the  clock,  the  sigh  of 
the  wind  in  the  fjre-place,  the  hum  of  the  spin- 
ning-wheel, the  dropping  of  the  rain  on  the 
shivering  grass,  all  varieties  of  harmony,  with- 
out or  within;  but  they  did  not  feel,  I  am  bound 
to  say,  great  enthusiasm  at  the  sight  of  a  sun- 
set, and  they  were  as  little  capable  of  appre- 
ciating a  painting  as  if  their  lovely  blue  and 
black  eyes  had  been  covered  with  a  thick  film. 
They  had  the  music  sickness;  they  dreamed  of 
it,  it  deprived  them  of  their  appetite;  they  loved 
nothing  else  in  the  whole  world.  But,  yes,  they 
did  love  something  else — Valentin  and  their 
flowers;  Valentin  because  he  resembled  the 
roses,  the  roses  because  they  resembled  Val- 
entin. But  that  love  was  altogether  in  the 
background.  To  be  sure,  Valentin  was  but 
thirteen  years  of  age.  Their  greatest  pleasure 
was  to  sing  at  their  window  in  the  evening  the 
music  which  they  had  composed  during  the  day. 

The  most  celebrated  masters  came  from  long 
distances  to  hear  them  and  to  contend  with 
them.  The  visitors  had  no  sooner  listened  to 
one  measure  than  they  broke  their  instruments 
and  tore  up  their  scores,  confessing  themselves 
vanquished.  In  very  truth,  the  music  was  so 
pleasant  to  the  ear  and  so  mfelodious,  that  the 
cherubim  from  heaven  came  to  the  window 
with  the  other  musicians,  and  learned  it  by 
heart  to  sing  to  the  good  Lord. 

One  evening  in  May  the  two  cousins  were 
singing  a  motet  for  two  voices;  never  was  a 
lovelier  air  more  beautifully  composed  and 
executed.  A  nightingale  in  the  park,  perched 
upon  a  rose-bush,  listened  attentively  to  them. 
When  they  had  finished,  he  flew  to  the  window, 
and  said  to  them,  in  nightingale  language: 

"I  would  like  to  compete  in  song  with  you." 

The  two  cousins  replied  that  they  would  do  it 
willingly,  and  that  he  might  begin. 

The  nightingale  began.  He  was  a  master 
among  nightingales.  His  little  throat  swelled, 
his  wings  fluttered,  his  whole  body  trembled,  he 
poured    forth    roulades,    flourishes,    arpeggio^. 


and  chromatic  scales;  he  ascended  and  de- 
scended; he  sang  notes  and  trills  with  discour- 
aging purity;  one  would  have  said  that  his 
voice,  like  his  body,  had  wings.  He  paused, 
well  assured  that  he  had  won  the  victory. 

The  two  cousins  performed  in  their  turn;  they 
surpassed  themselves.  The  song  of  the  night- 
ingale, compared  with  theirs,  seemed  like  the 
chirping  of  a  sparrow. 

The  vanquished  virtuoso  made  a  last  attempt; 
he  sang  a  love  romanza,  then  he  executed  a 
brilliant  flourish,  which  he  crowned  by  a  shower 
of  high,  vibrating,  and  shrill  notes,  beyond  the 
range  of  any  human  voice. 

The  two  cousins,  undeterred  by  that  wonder- 
ful performance,  turned  the  leaves  of  their  book 
of  music,  and  answered  the  nightingale  in  such 
wise  that  Saint  Cecilia,  who  listened  in  heaven, 
turned  pale  with  jealousy  and  let  her  viol  fall 
to  earth. 

The  nightingale  tried  again  to  sing,  but  the 
contest  had  utterly  exhausted  him;  his  breath 
failed  him,  his  feathers  drooped,  his  eyes  closed, 
despite  his  efforts;  he  was  at  the  point  of  death. 

**You  sang  better  than  I,"  he  said  to  the  two 
cousins,  "and  my  pride,  by  making  me  try  to 
surpass  you,  has  cost  me  my  life.  I  ask  one 
favor  at  your  hands:  I  have  a  nest;  in  that  nest 
there  are  three  little  ones;  it  is  on  the  third 
eglantine  in  the  broad  avenue  beside  the  pond; 
send  some  one  to  fetch  them  to  you,  bring  them 
up  and  teach  them  to  sing  as  you  do,  for  I  am 
dying." 

Having  spoken,  the  nightingale  died.  The 
two  cousins  wept  bitterly  for  him,  for  he  had 
sung  well.  They  called  Valentin,  the  fair-haired 
little  page,  and  told  him  where  the  nest  was. 
Valentin,  who  was  a  shrewd  little  rascal,  readily 
found  the  place;  he  put  the  nest  in  his  breast 
and  carried  it  to  the  chateau  without  harm. 
Fleurette  and  Isabeau,  leaning  on  the  balcony 
rail,  were  awaiting  him  impatiently.  Valentin 
soon  arrived,  holding  the  nest  in  his  hands. 
The  three  little  ones  had  their  heads  over  the 
edge,  with  their  beaks  wide  open.  The  girls 
were  moved  to  pity  by  the  little  orphans,  and 
fed  them  each  in  turn.  When  they  had  grown 
a  little  they  began  their  musical  education,  as 
they  had  promised  the  vanquished  nightingale. 

It  was  wonderful  to  see  how  tame  they  be- 
came, how  well  they  sang.  They  went  flutter- 
ing about  the  room,  and  perched  now  upon 
Isabeau's  head,  now  upon  Fleurette's  shoulder. 
They  alighted  in  front  of  the  music-book,  and  in 
very  truth  one  would  have  said  that  they  were 
able  to  read  the  notes,  with  such  an  intelligent 
air  did  they  scan  the  whites  ones  and  the  black 
ones.  They  learned  all  Fleurette's  and  Isabeau's 
melodies,  and  began  to  improvise  some  very 
pretty  ones  themselves. 

The  two  cousins  lived  more  and  more  in 
solitude,  and  at  night  strains  of  supernal  mel- 
ody were  heard  to  issue  from  their  chamber. 
The  nightingales,  perfectly  taught,  took  their 
parts  in  the  concert,  and  they  sang  almost  as 
well  as  their  mistresses,  who  themselves  had 
made  great  progress. 
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Thcfr  voices  assumed  each  day  extraordinary 
brilliancy,  and  vibrated  in  metallic  and  crystal- 
line tones  far  above  the  register  of  the  natural 
voice.  The  young  women  grew  perceptibly 
thin;  their  lovely  coloring  faded;  they  became 
as  pale  as  agates  and  almost  as  transparent. 
Sire  de  Maulevrier  tried  to  prevent  their  sing- 
ing, but  he  could  not  prevail  upon  them. 

As  soon  as  they  had  sung  a  measure  or  two, 
a  little  red  spot  appeared  upon  their  cheek- 
bones, and  g^ew  larger  and  larger  until  they 
had  finished;  then  the  spot  disappeared,  but  a 
cold  sweat  issued  from  their  skin,  and  their 
lips  trembled  as  if  they  had  a  fever. 

But  their  singing  was  more  beautiful  than 
ever;  there  was  in  it  a  something  not  of  this 
world,  and  to  one  who  heard  those  sonorous 
and  powerful  voices  issuing  from  those  two 
fragile  maidens,  it  was  not  difficult  to  foresee 
what  would  happen — that  the  music  would  shat- 
ter the  instrument. 

They  realized  it  themselves,  and  returned  to 
their  virginal,  which  they  had  abandoned  for 
vocal  music.  But  one  night  the  window  was 
open,  the  birds  were  twittering  in  the  park,  the 
night  wind  sighed  harmoniously;  there  was  so 
much  music  in  the  air  that  they  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  to  sing  a  duet  which  they  had 
composed  the  night  before. 

It  was  the  Swan's  Song,  a  wondrous  melody 
all  drenched  with  tears,  ascending  to  the  most 
inaccessible  heights  of  the  scale,  and  redescend- 
ing  the  ladder  of  notes  to  the  lowest  round; 
>omething  dazzling  and  incredible;  a  deluge  of 
trills,  a  fiery  rain  of  chromatic  flourishes,  a  dis- 
play of  musical  fireworks  impossible  to  de- 
scribe; but  meanwhile  the  little  red  spot  grew 
rapidly  larger  and  almost  covered  their  cheeks. 
The  three  nightingales  watched  them  and  lis- 


tened to  them  with  painful  anxiety;  they  flapped 
their  wings,  they  went  and  came  and  could  not 
remain  in  one  place.  At  last  the  maidens  reach- 
ed the  last  bar  of  the  duet;  their  voices  as- 
sumed a  sonority  so  extraordinary  that  it  was 
easy  to  understand  that  they  who  sang  were 
no  longer  living  creatures.  The  nightingales 
had  taken  flight.  The  two  cousins  were  dead; 
their  souls  had  departed  with  the  Jast  note.  The 
nightingales  had  ascended  straight  to  heaven  to 
carry  that  last  song  to  the  good  Lord,  who  kept 
them  all  in  His  Paradise,  to  perform  the  music 
of  the  two  cousins  for  Him. 

Later,  with  these  three  nightingales,  the  good 
Lord  made  the  souls  of  Palestrina,  of  Chima- 
rosa,  and  of  Gluck. 

The  Caravan. 
By  Theophile  Gautier. 
Translated  by  Curtis  Hidden  Page. 
The  human  caravan  day  after  day 
Along  the  trail  of  unreturning  years, 
Parched  with  the  heat,  and  drinking  sweat 
and  tears, 
Across  the  world's  Sahara  drags  its  way. 

Great  lions  roar,  and  muttering  storms  dismay. 
Horizons  flee,  no  spire  nor  tower  appears. 
Nor  shade,  save  when  the  vulture's  shadow 
nears. 

Crossing  the  sky  to  seek  his  fihhy  prey. 

Still  onward  and  still  onward,  till  at  last 
We  see  a  place  of  greenness  cool  and  blest, 
Strewn  with  white  stones,  where  cypress- 
shade  lies  deep. 

Oasis-like,  along  Time's  desert  waste, 
God  sets  His  burial-grounds,  to  give  you  rest. 
Ye  way-spent  travellers,  lie  down  and  sleep. 
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Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who'  may  Ix*  said  to 
have  set  the  fashion  in  sonneteering  for 
England,  was  the  son  of  Sir 
^/^         Henry  Sidney  and  Mary  Dud- 
™^  ley,  the  daughter  of  the  Duke 

1554>»S6  ^£  Northumberland.  Sidney 
was  bom  in  1554  and  he  early  showed  him- 
self studious  and  inclined  to  gravity.  He 
attended  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  in 
1575  toured  the  continent,  chancing  to  be 
in  France  at  the  time  of  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew.  When  he  returned  to 
England  in  1575  he  met  Penelope  Dev- 
ereux,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and 
she  it  is  who  is  probably  the  Stella  of  the 
sonnets.  There  was  some  talk  of  their 
marriage,  but  Penelope's  mother  had 
other  plans  and  put  them  into  execution. 


Sidney  went  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to 
Vienna,  returned  to  live  with  his  sister. 
Lady  Pembroke,  and  devoted  himself  to 
literature,  philosophy  and  colonizing 
projects.  He  married  Frances  Walsing- 
ham  in  1583. 

The  ** Arcadia"  was  written  about  1580; 
"Astrophel  and  Stella''  was  completed  in 
1583-  Neither  were  published  during 
their  author's  life-time  but  were  freely 
circulated  about  in  manuscript.  Sidney 
died  in  1586,  from  a  wound  received  at 
Zutphen,  in  the  war  with  Spain. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  a  man  of  noble 
qualities  of  mind  and  high,  hopeful  enthu- 
siams.  It  is  the  glamour  which  these 
qualities  cast  over  his  writings  that  gives 
them  their  subtle,  winning  charm.     As  a 
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poet,  he  has  been  greatly  and  continually 
overrated.  He  was  essentially  imitative, 
without  the  capabilities  to  improve  by  imi- 
tation. He  lacked  almost  wholly  any  real 
poetic  power  and  was  a  romanticist  rather 
than  a  poet.  In  the  "Arcadia"  he  shows 
ingeniousness  in  rhyme  more  than  he  dis- 
plays talent,  and  critics  have  placed  por- 
tions of  the  work  but  a  little  above  dog- 
gerel in  the  scale  of  poetic  merit.  In 
"Astrophel  and  Stella,"  the  poetry  is  bet- 
ter, but  here,  again,  the  poems  gain  chiefly 
through  associative  interest,  being  sup- 
posed to  reflect  in  large  degree  the  poet's 
own  personal  feelings.  Yet  even  here 
there  is  the  same  petty  affectation,  the 
same  intruding  coldness  and  the  same 
cleverness  at  mere  poetic  conceit. 

Nevertheless,  in  comparison  with  most 
Elizabethan  sonnets,  Sidney's  work  was 
sincere.  The  man  was  capable  of  fine 
feelings,  and  these  feelings  perforce  crept 
into  his  poems. 

In  "The  Age  of  Shakespeare"  by 
Thomas  Seccombe  and  J.  W.  Allen,  Sid- 
ney's influence  on  English  letters  is  thus 
summed  up, 

"Contemporary  admiration  of  Sidney  was 
due  partly  to  the  charm  of  his  personality  and 
partly,  perhaps,  to  his  social  position.  It  was 
natural  that  professional  writers  should  glorify 
a  brother  poet  so  highly  connected.  But  Sid- 
ney's sonnets  were  certainly  superior  to  any 
previously  written  in  English.  Admirers  of  the 
French  sonneteers  could  now  read  English  son- 
nets that  matched  theirs.  The  success  of  Sid- 
ney was  such  that,  for  some  years  after  the 
publication  of  'Astrophel  and  Stella/  the  pro- 
duction of  sonnet  sequences  of  similar  struc- 
ture, addressed  to  a  more  or  less  real  mistress, 
was  a  dominant  literary  fashion.  Actual  read- 
ing of  these  sonnet-books  might  incline  one  to 
the  opinion  that  Sidney's  influence  on  English 
poetic  literature  was  chiefly  malign.  But  in  one 
respect  it  was  of  real  value.  Like  all  roman- 
ticists, he  had  appealed  to  nature.  He  had  pro- 
claimed love,  love  unadorned,  a  worthy  and  suf- 
ficient theme  for  the  poet." 

At  a  time  when  the  lyric  was  in  immi- 
nent danger  of  becoming  a  mere  scholastic 
exercise,  the  success  of  poems  in  Sidney's 
fashion,  was  most  valuable. 

J.  Addington  Symonds,  in  his  "Biogra- 
phy of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,"  writes, 

"Personalities  as  unique  as  Sidney's  exhale  a 
perfume  which  evanesces  when  the  lamp  of  life 
burns  out.  This  the  English  nation  felt  when 
they  put  on  mourning  for  his  death.  They  felt 
that  they  had  lost  in  Sidney,  not  only  one  of 


their  most  hopeful  gentlemen,  and  bravest  sol- 
diers, but  something  rare  and  beautiful  in  hu- 
man life,  which  could  not  be  recaptured,  which 
could  not  even  be  transmitted;  save  by  hearsay, 
to  a  future  age.  ....  When  we  review 
the  life  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  it  is  certain  that 
one  thought  will  survive  all  other  thoughts 
about  him  in  our  mind.  This  man,  we  shall 
say,  was  bom  to  show  the  world  what  goes  to 
the  making  of  an  English  gentleman.  But  he 
belonged  to  his  age;  and  the  age  of  Elizabeth 
differed  in  many  essential  qualities  from  the  age 
of  Anne  and  from  the  age  of  Victoria.  Sidney 
was  the  typical  English  Gentleman  of  the 
modern  era  at  the  moment  of  transition  from 
the  mediaeval  period.  He  was  the  hero  of  our 
Renaissance." 

Selectioas 

Rural  Poesy. 
From  "The  Countesse  of  Pembroke's  'Ar- 
cadia.' "    By  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

Selected  from  "The  Shepherd's  Pipe." 

O  words,  which  fall  like  summer  dew  on  me; 
O  breath,  more  sweet  than  is  the  growing 
bean; 
O  tongue,  in  which  all  homid  liquors  be; 
O  voice,  that  doth  the  thrush  in  shrillness 
stain ; — 
Do  you  say  still,  this  is  her  promise  due, 
That  she  is  mine,  as  I  to  her  am  true. 

Gay  hair,  more  gay  than  straw  when  harvest 
lies; 
Lips,  red  and  plump  as  cherries*  ruddy  side; 
Eyes,  fair  and  great,  like  fair  great  ox's  eyes; 
O  breast,  in  which  two  white  sheep  swell  in 
pride, — 
Join  you  with  me,  to  seal  this  promise  due. 
That  she  be  mine,  as  I  to  her  am  true. 

But  thou,  white  skin,  as  white  as  curds  well 
prest, 
So  smooth  as   sleekstone,  like  it,   smooths 
each  part; 
And  thou,  dear  flesh,  as  soft  as  wool  new  drest. 
And  yet  as  hard  as  brawn  made  hard  by  art, — 
.  First  fower  but  say,  next  fower  their  say- 
ing seal. 
But  you  must  pay  the  gage  of  promist  weal. 

To  A  Nightingale. 
By  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 
The  nightingale,  as  soon  as  April  bringeth 
Unto  her  rested  sense  a  perfect  waking. 
While  late-bare  earth,  proud  of  new  clothing. 

springeth 
Sings  out  her  woes,  a  thorn  her  song-book 
making: 
And,  mournfully  bewailing, 
Her  throat  in  tunes  expresseth, 
What  grief  her  breast  oppresseth, 
For  Tereus'  force  on  her  chaste  will  prevail- 
ing. 
Oh,  Philomela  fair!  oh,  take  some  gladness 
That  here  is  juster  cause  of  plaintive  sadness! 
Thine  earth  now  springs,  mine  fadeth; 
Thy  thorn  without,  my  thorn  my  heart  invad- 
ethl 
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Edmund  Spenser  was  born  in  London 
in  1552.  But  little  is  known  of  his  par- 
entage  or  early  life.  He  re- 
?"|*™  ceived  his  education  at  Mer- 
mT!^  chant  Taylors'  and  at  Pem- 
U5Z.IW        ^^^^^     jj^jl^   Cambridge,  and 

probably  passed  a  large  part  of  his  child- 
hood and  youth  in  Lancashire.  While  at 
Pembroke  he  formed  a  lasting  friendship 
with  Gabriel  Harvey,  who  introduced  him, 
it  is  thought,  to  Sidney  about  the  year 
1577.  Sidney,  in  turn,  introduced  him 
to  the  Earl  of  Leicester  and  Spenser  is 
said  to  have  resided  at  Leicester's  house 
in  the  Strand. 

In  1579  "The  Shepheardes  Calendar*' 
was  published  and  in  1580,  Spenser  be- 
came Private  Secretary  to  Lord  Grey, 
of  Wilton,  who  had  just  been 
appointed  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
From  that  time  Ireland  was  Spen- 
ser's place  of  residence,  and  a  bit- 
ter enough  trial  to  the  poet  was  this 
exile  from  England.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  seems  to  have  had  no  real  cause  for 
complaint,  having  been  given  various 
government  positions  and  obtaining 
around  1585  a  grant  of  Kilcolman  Castle 
and  3,028  acres  of  land  in  the  county  of 
Cork.  He  visited  England  in  1589  and 
brought  with  him  the  first  three  books  of 
"The  Faerie  Queene."  In  1591,  he  was 
granted  a  pension  of  £50  and  in  1594  he 
married  Elizabeth  Boyle,  a  cousin  of  the 
Earl  of  Cork.  "Colin  Clout's  Come  Home 
Again,"  "The  Amoretti"  and  "Epithal- 
amium"  were  published  in  1595,  and  in 
the  same  year  he  took  three  more  books 
of  *'The  Faery  Queene"  to  London.  He 
remained  there  until  1597.  In  1598  he 
was  appointed  Sheriff  of  County  Cork, 
but  in  the  same  year  his  house  was  plun- 
dered by  the  Irish  and  without  money 
and  physically  broken,  he  escaped  with 
wife  and  children  to  England,  where  on 
January  16,  1599,  at  a  tavern  in  King 
street,  Westminster,  he  died.  He  was 
buried  near  to  Chaucer  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

Spenser  was  well  appreciated  in  his 
own  time.  He  was  heralded  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Chaucer  and  was  accorded  a  full 
measure  of  laudation.  In  later  years  he 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  criticism, 
favorable  and  otherwise,  but  he  has  never 
attained  to  any  degree  of  popularity,  his 


poems  being  usually  involved  and  his  dic- 
tion archaic  to  an  extent  that  the  ordinary 
reader  fails,  for  the  most  part,  in  ever 
becoming  familiar  with  it.  Yet  those  who 
do  know  it  and  who  have  spent  time  upon 
it,  find  many  things  in  it  to  love,  just  as 
those  who  once  know  Chaucer  are  devoted 
to  Chaucer. 

Mr.  William  P.  Trent,  writing  an  in- 
troduction to  Spenser's  collected  works 
says, 

"Spenser  was  the  first  poet  of  sustained 
eminence  produced  in  England  for  nearly  two 
centuries  after  Chaucer's  death.  He  was  the 
first  poet  to  profit  in  full  measure  from  the 
Renaissance,  from  the  great  Italian  masters 
and  from  their  less  successful  but  still  important 
French  followers,  and  from  the  labors  of  Wyatt 
and  Surrey.  He  added  to  the  rich  color  and 
melody  of  Southern  poetry  not  merely  the  'high 
seriousness'  and  philosophic  depth  of  the  best 
Greek  classics,  but  the  profound  spiritual  sin- 
cerity and  the  sense  for  the  mysterious  and  the 
symbolic  characteristic  of  the  Teutonic  genius." 

And  later  on,  Professor  Trent  says, 

"As  for  the  sustained  perfection  of  Spenser's 
poetic  art  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term,  it 
is  obvious  that  dogmatic  assertions  should  be 
avoided;  yet  it  is  equally  obvious  that,  on  the 
whole,  critical  opinion  has  placed  him  among 
the  major  poets  of  our  tongue,  and  that  this  is 
never  done  save  in  the  case  of  poets  who  are 
also  sustained  artists.  It  is  Spenser's  sustained 
art  that  places  him  with  Shakespeare  and  Mil- 
ton and  Chaucer.  That  he  is  inferior  in  the 
totality  of  his  powers  to  Shakespeare,  no  one 
doubts.  That  he  is  inferior  to  Milton,  no  one 
will  doubt  who  gives  due  weight  to  the  verdict 
of  time  or  to  the  claims  of  sublime  and  suc- 
cinct, as  compared  with  exquisite  and  diffuse 
art.  For  that  Spenser  is  diffuse  and  often  lack- 
ing in  finish  and  on  the  whole,  gentle,  pure, 
lovely,  rather  than  sublime,  seems  indisputable. 
That  the  deficiencies  of  his  work  from  the 
point  of  view  of  humor,  archness  and  vivid, 
realistic  power  of  characterization  and  de- 
scription, have  tended  to  place  him  below 
Chaucer  in  poetic  rank,  seems  equally  indis- 
putable." 

G.  L.  Craik,  in  "Spenser  and  His 
Poetry,"  has  this  to  say, 

"That  which  sets  'The  Shepherd's  Calendar,' 
and  other  of  Spenser's  earlier  pieces  above 
everything  else  that  had  preceded  them  in  the 
language,  what  Chaucer  had  done  only  ex- 
cepted, is  the  same  thing,  the  presence  of  which 
likewise  we  feel  so  strongly  in  the  minor,  and 
for  the  most  part  probably  also  earlier,  poetry 
of  Shakespeare, — the  fulness  and  easy  flow  of 
the  poetic  vein,  making  the  composition  all 
life.  The  bright  green  herbage  seems  ready 
to  burst  forth  everywhere,  as  from  a  soil  of 
inexhaustible  fertility  and  moisture.    Whatever 
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else  may  be  wanting,  whatever  may  be  less 
carefully  or  less  successfully  executed,  the  spirit 
of  poetry  at  least  is  always  there,  strong  and 
abundant." 

Selectioas 

CouN  Cloux*s  Complaint. 
(From  "The  Shepheards  Calendar.") 
"The  Shepheards  Calendar"  consists  of  twelve 
eclogues,  each  headed  with  the  name  of  a 
month.  It  was  intended  that  each  eclogue 
should  bear  some  relation  to  the  month  for 
which  it  was  named  and  all  the  poems  were 
supposed  to  concern  the  unhappy  love  of  Colin 
Clout,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  each  poem  is 
complete  in  itself  and  Colin  Clout  appears  in 
only  three  of  them. 

A  shepehards  boye  (no  better  doe  him  call,) 
When  Winters  wastful  spight  was  almost  spent, 
All  in  a  sunneshine  day,  as  did  befall, 
Led  forth  his  flock,  that  had  bene  long  ypent: 
So  faint  they  woxe,  and  feeble  in  the  folde, 
That  now  unnethes  their  feete  could  them  up- 
hold. 

All  as  the  Sheepe,  such  was  the  shepeheards 

looke. 
For  pale  and  wanne  he  was,  (alas  the  while!) 
May  seeme  he  lovd»  or  els  some  care  he  tooke; 
Well  couth  hee  tune   his  pipe  and  frame  his 
stile: 
Tho  to  a  hill  his  faynting  flock  hee  ledde, 
And  thus  him  playnde,  the  while  his  shepe 
there  fedde. 

"Yee  Gods  of  love,  that  pitie  lovers  paine, 
(If  any  gods  the  paine  of  lovers  pitie,) 
Looke  from  above,  wher  you  in  joyes  remaine, 
And  bowe  your  eares  unto  my  doleful  dittie: 
And,   Pan,  thou   shepheards  God  that  once 

didst  love, 
Pitie   the   paines   that   thou   thy   selfe   didst 
prove. 

"Thou  barrein  ground,  whome  winters  wrath 

hath  wasted. 
Art  made  a  myrrhour  to  behold  my  plight: 
Whilome  thy   fresh   spring  flowrd,   and   after 

hasted 
Thy  sommer  prowde,  with  Dafifadillies  dight; 
And  now  is  come  thy  wynters  stormy  state. 
Thy   mantle   mard   wherein   thou   mas-kedst 
late. 

"Such  rage  as  winters  reigneth  in  my  heart. 

My  life  bloud  friesing  with  unkindly  cold; 

Such   stormy   stoures    do    breede   my   balefull 
smart, 

As  if  my  years  were  wast  and  woxen  old; 
And  yet,  alas!  but  now  my  spring  begonne, 
And  yet,  alas!  yt  is  already  donne. 

"You  naked  trees,  whose  shady  leaves  are  lost. 
Wherein  the  byrds  were  wont  to  build  their 

bowre, 
And   now   are   clothd   with   mosse   and   hoary 

frost, 
In  stede  of  bloosmes.  wherwith  your  buds  did 

flowre; 


I  see  your  teares  that  from  your  boughes  doe 

raine. 
Whose  drops  in  drery  ysicles  remaine. 

"All  so  my  lustfull  leafe  as  drye  and  sere, 
My  timely  buds  with  wayling  all  are  wasted: 
The  blossome  which  my  braunch  of  youth  did 

beare 
With    breathed    sighes    is    blowne    away    and 
blasted; 
And  from  mine  eyes  the  drizling  teares  de- 
scend, 
As  on  your  boughes  the  ysicles  depend. 

'*Thou  feeble  flocke,  whose  fleece  is  rough  and 

rent. 
Whose  knees  are  weeke  through  fast  and  evill 

fare, 
Mayst  witnesse  well,  by  thy  ill  governement. 
Thy  maysters  mind  is  overcome  with  care: 
Thou  weake,  I  wanne;  thou  leane,   I  quite 

forlorne: 
With    mourning   pyne    I;    you   with   pyning 

mourne. 

"A  thousand  sithes  I  curse  that  carefull  hower 
Wherein  I  longd  the  neighbour  towne  to  see. 
And   eke   tenne  ^thousand   sithes   I   blesse   the 

stoure 
Wherein  I  sawe  so  fayre  a  sight  as  shee: 
Yet  all  for  naught:  such  sight  hath  bred  my 

bane. 
Ah,  God!  that  love  should  breede  both  joy 
and  payne! 

"It  is  not  Hobbinol  wherefore  I  plaine, 
Albee  my  love  he  seeke  with  dayly  suit; 
His  clownish  gifts  and  curtsies  I  disdaine. 
His  kiddes,  his  cracknelles,  and  his  early  fruit. 

Ah.  foolish  Hobbinol!  thy  gyfts  bene  vayne; 

Colin  them  gives  to  Rosalind  againe. 

"I  love  thilke  lasse.  (alas!  why  do  I  love?) 
And  am  forlorne,  (alas!  why  am  I  lorne?) 
Shee  deignes  not  my  good  will,  but  doth  re- 
prove. 
And  of  my  rurall  musick  holdeth  scorne. 
Shepheards  devise  she  hateth  as  the  snake. 
And  laughs  the  songs  that  Colin  Clout  doth 
make. 

"Wherefore,   my  pype,    albee   rude    Pan    thou 

please, 

Yet  for  thou  pleasest  not  where  most  I  would: 

And  thou,  unlucky  Muse,  that  wontst  to  ease 

My   musing  mynd,   yet  canst   not   when   thou 

should; 

Both  pype  and   Muse  shall  sore   the   while 

abye."— 
So  broke  his  oaten  pype,  and  down  dyd  lye. 

By  that,  the  welked  Phoebus  gan  availe 

His  wearie  waine;  and  nowe  the  frosty  Night 

Her  mantle  black  through   heaven  gan  over- 

haile: 
Which  scene,  the  pensife  boy,  halfe  in  despight. 
Arose,   and    homeward     drove   his     sonned 

sheepe, 
Whose  hanging  heads  did  seeme  his  carefull 
case  to  weepe. 
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From  '*The  Faerie  Queene." 

As  originally  planned  "The  Faerie  Queene" 
was  to  consist  of  twelve  books  of  twelve  can- 
tos each,  but  the  poem  was  never  completed. 
Spenser  himself  was  probably  confused  in  his 
conception  of  the  work,  which  was  meant  for 
a  "continued  allegory."  In  his  own  words, 
•^the  general  end  of  the  book  is  to  fashion  a 
gentleman  or  noble  person  in  virtuous  and  gen- 
tle discipline,"  but  it  took  labored  journeys 
through  devious  ways  to  make  an  approach  to 
this  goal.  The  term,  "Faery  Queene "  prob- 
ably meant  Elizabeth,  though  it  was  also  sup- 
posed to  mean,  according  to  Spenser,  "glory 
in  my  general  attention,"  whatever  that  phrase 
may  signify.  Perhaps  the  end  of  the  poem, 
had  the  end  been  written  would  have  afforded 
some  explanation,  but  as  it  is  now,  the  real 
significance  in  any  adequate  degree,  is  unin- 
telligible and  each  portion  must  be  interpreted 
IS  the  student  sees  fit  or  according  to  certain 
accepted  interpretations. 

These  (the  season's)  marching  softly,  thus  in 

order  went; 
And  after  them  the  monthes  all  riding  came. 
First,  sturdy   March,  with   brows  full   sternly 

bent 
And  armed  strongly,  rode  upon  a  Ram. 
The  same  which  over  Hellespontus  swam; 
Yet  in  his  hand  a  spade  he  also  lent, 
And  in  a  bag  all  seeds  ysame, 
Which  on  the  earth  he  strowed  as  he  went, 
And   fild    her    wombe    with   fruitfull    hope    of 

nourishment. 

Next  came  fresh  April,  full  of  lustyhed, 
And  wanton  as  a    kid  whose  home  new  buds: 
Upon  a  Bull  he  rode,  the  same  which  led 
Europa  floting  through  the  Argolick  fluds : 
His  homes  were  gilden  all  with  golden  studs. 
And  gamished  with  garlonds  goodly  dight 
Of  all  the  fairest  flowers  and  freshest  buds 
Wihch  th'    earth    brings   forth;   and    wet    he 

seemed  in  sight 
With  waves,  through  which  he  waded  for  his 

loves  delight. 

Then  came   faire   May,  the   fayrest   mayd   on 

ground, 
Dcckt  all  with  dainties  of  her  seasons  pryde, 
And  throwing  flowres  out  of  her  lap  around: 
Upon  two  brethrens  shoulders  she  did  ride, 
The  twinnes  of  Leda;  which  on  eyther  side 
Supported  her  like  to  their  soveraigne  Queene: 
Lord!  how  all  creatures  laught  when  her  they 

spide 
And  leapt   and   daunc't  as    they   had    ravisht 

beene! 
And  Cupid  selfe  about  her  fluttred  all  in  greene. 

And  after  her  came  jolly  June,  arrayd 
All  in  greene  leaves,  as  he  a  Player  were; 
Yet  in  his  time  he  wrought  as  well  as  playd. 
That  by  his  plough-yrons  mote  right  welle  ap- 

peare. 
Upon  a  Crab  he  rode,  that  him  did  beare 


With  crooked  crawling  steps  an  uncouth  pase. 

And  backward  yode,  as  Barge-men  wont  to 
fare 

Bending  their  force  contrary  to  their  face; 

Like  that  ungracious  crew  which  faires  de- 
murest grace. 

Then  came  hot  July  boyling  like  to  fire, 
That  all  his  garments  he  had  cast  away. 
Upon  a  Lyon  raging  yet  with  ire 
He  boldly  rode,  and  made  him  to  obay: 
It  was  the  beast  that  whylome  did  forray 
The  Nemaean  forrest,  till  th'  Amyhytrionide 
Him  slew,  and  with  his  hide  did  him, array. 
Behinde  his  back  a  sithe,  and  by  his  side 
Under  his  belt  he  wore  a  sickle  circling  wide. 

The  sixt  was  August,  being  rich  arrayd 
In  garment  all  of  gold  downe  to  the  ground; 
Yet  rode,  he  not,  but  led  a  lovely  Mayd 
Forth  by  the  billy  hand,  the  which  was  cround 
With   ears   of  corne,   and   full   her  hand   was 

found; 
That  was  the  righteous  Virgin,  which  of  old 
Lived  here  on  earth,  and  plenty  made  abound; 
But  after  wronge  was  loved,  and  Justice  solde. 
She   left  th'    unrighteous   world,   and   was    to 

Heaven  extold. 

Next    to    him    September    marched,    eeke    on 

foote, 
Yet  was  he  heavy  laden  with  the  spoyle 
Of  harvest  riches,  which  he  made  his  boot, 
And  him  enricht  with  bounty  of  the  soyle: 
In  his  one  hand,  as  fit  for  harvests  toyle. 
He  held  a  knife-hook ;  and  in  th'  other  hand 
A  paire  of  waights,  with  which  he  did  assoyle: 
Both  more  and  lesse,  where  it  in  doubt  did 

stand, 
And  equall  gave  to  each  as  Justice  duly  scanned. 

Then  came  October  full  of  merry  glee; 
For  yet  his  noule  was  totty  of  the  must. 
Which  he  was  treading  in  the  wine-fats  see. 
And  of  the  joyous  oyle,  whose  gentle  gust 
Made  him  so  f rollick  and  so  full  of  lust: 
Upon  a  dreadfull  Scorpion  he  did  ride. 
The  same  which  by  Dianaes  doom  unjust 
Slew  great  Orion;  and  eeke  by  his  side 
He  had  his  ploughing-share  and  coulter  ready 
tyde. 

Next  was  November;  he  full  grosse  and  fat 
As   fed  with   lard,   and   that   right  well   might 

seeme; 
For  he  had  been  a  fatting  hogs  of  late, 
That  yet  his  browes  with  sweat  did  reek  and 

steem, 
And  yet  the  season  was  full  sharp  and  breem: 
In  planting  eeke  he  took  no  small  delight. 
Whereon  he  rode  not  easie  was  to  deeme; 
For  it  was  a  dreadfull  Centaure  was  in  sight. 
The   seed  of  Saturne  and  faire   Nais,   Chiron 

hight. 

And  after  him  came  next  the  chill  December: 
Yet  he,  through  merry  feasting  which  he  made 
And  great  bonfires,  did  not  the  cold  remember; 
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His  Saviour's  birth  his  mind  so  much  did  glad. 

Upon  a  shaggy-bearded  Goat  he  rode, 

The    same   wherewith     Dan   Jove    in    tender 

yeares, 
They  say,  was  nourisht  by  th'  Idaean  mayd; 
And   in   his   hand   a   broad   deepe  boawle   he 

beares, 
Of  which  he  freely  drinks  an  health  to  all  his 

peeres. 

Then  came  old  January,  wrapped  well 
In  many  weeds  to  keep  the  cold  away; 
Yet  did  he  quake  and  quiver,  like  to  quell, 
And  blowe  his  nayles  to  warme  them  if  he  may; 
For  they  were  numbd  with  holding  all  the  day 
An  hatchet  keene,  with  which  he  felled  wood 
And  from  the  trees  did  lop  the  needlesse  spray: 
Upon  an  huge  great  Earth-pot  steane  he  stood. 
From  whose  wide  mouth  there  flowed  forth  the 
Romane  Flood. 

And  lastly  came  cold  February,  sitting 
In  an  old  wagon,  for  he  could  not  ride, 
Drawne  of  two  fishes,  for  the  season  fitting, 
Which  through  the  flood  before  did  softly  slyde 
And  swim  away:  yet  had  he  by  his  side 
His  plough  and  harnesse  fit  to  till  the  ground. 
And  tooles  to  prune  the  trees,  before  the  pride 
Of   hasting   Prime    did   make    them    burgein 

round. 
So  past  the  twelve  Months   forth,   and  their 

dew  places  found. 
And    after    these,    there   came    the    Day    and 

Night, 


Riding  together  both  with  equall  pase, 
Th'  one  on  a  Balfry  blacke,  the  other  white; 
But  Night  had  covered  her  uncomely  face 
With  a  blacke  veile,  and  held  in  hand  a  mace, 
On  top  whereof  the  moon  and  stars  were  pight; 
And  sleep  and  darknesse  round  about  did  trace: 
But  Day  did  beare  upon  his  scepters  high 
The   goodly   Sun   encompast  all  with   beames 
bright. 

Then   came    the    Howres,    faire    daughters    of 

high  Jove 
And  timely  Night;  the  which  were  all  endewed 
With  wondrous  beauty  fit  to  kindle  love; 
But  they  were  virgins  all,  and  love  eschewed 
That  might  forslack  the  charge  to  them  fore- 
shewed 
By  mighty  Jove;  who  did  them  porters  make 
Of  heavens  gate  (whence  all  the  gods  issued) 
Which  they  did  daily  watch,  and  nightly  wake 
By  even  turnes,  ne  ever  did  their  charge  for- 
sake. 

And  after  all  came  Life,  and  lastly  Death; 
Death  with  most  grim  and  griesly  visage  seene. 
Yet  is  he  nought  but  parting  of  the  breath; 
Ne  ought  to  see,  but  like  a  shade  to  weene, 
Unbodied,  unsoul'd,  unheard,  unseene; 
But  Life  was  like  a  faire  young  lusty  boy. 
Such  as  they  faine  ban  Cupid  to  have  beene. 
Full  of  delightfull  health  and  lively  joy, 
Deck't  all  with  flowres,  and  wings  of  gold  fit  to 
employ. 


GENERAL  HISTORY. 

LESSON  XII. 

I.  OREBCe.    (Continued) 
Reference. 

Ancient  History.    Myers  and  Allen,  iSpp, 
SPARTAN  SUPREMACY  (405-371  B.  C.) 


The  Spartans,  after  the  fall  of  Athens,  estab- 
lished oligarchies  throughout  the  various  states 
of  Hellas  previously  subject  to  Athens.  At 
Athens  itself,  was  established  a  tyrranical  rule 
which  lasted,  however,  for  only  eight  months. 
Then  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  as  the  administrators 
were  called,  were  expelled  and  the  old  democ- 
racy revived. 

At  this  time'  too.  Socrates  was  condemned 
to  drink  the  cup  of  hemlock,  because  his  teach- 
ings were  thought  to  be  contrary  to  the  religion 
of  the  Athenians. 

One  of  the  chief  events  of  this  period  was  the 
Expedition  of  Ten  Thousand.  Cyrus,  who  con- 
trolled the  Persian  provinces  in  Asia  Minor, 
thought  that  his  brother,  Artaxerxes,  held  the 
Persian  throne  unjustly.  During  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  War,  Cyrus  lent  aid  to  the  Spartans  and 


in  return  besought  the  aid  of  the  Greeks 
against  Artaxerxes.  The  Greeks  sent  about 
eleven  thousand  soldiers.  The  armies  of  Cyrus 
and  Artaxerxes  met,  Cyrus  was  killed  and  his 
army  put  to  flight,  only  the  Greeks  standing 
their  ground.  During  the  night  which  followed 
they  concluded  to  retreat  and  the  famous  re- 
treat of  the  Ten  Thousand  commenced. 

As  a  punishment  for  their  aid  to  Cyrus, 
Artaxerxes  proceeded  to  harass  the  Greek 
cities  in  Asia.  He  failed  at  first  to  subjugate 
them,  but  finally  succeeded  by  bribing  Athens, 
Argos  and  Thebes,  to  unite  with  him  against  the 
Spartans.  A  war  of  eight  years  followed,  which 
ended  with  the  Peace  of  Antalcidas.  By  this 
treaty,  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  together 
with  the  Islands  of  Cyprus  and  the  island-city 
of   Clazomenae   were   given   to   the   Persians. 
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Lemnos,  Imbros  and  Scyros  were  given  to 
Athens.  All  other  states  were  to  be  independ- 
ent. This  left  Sparta  free  to  begin  anew  her 
policies  of  aggression. 

The  Theban  Supremacy. 
371-362  B.  C. 
But  Thebes  stepped  in  against  Sparta  at  this 
point.    At  Leuctra  in  -371   B.  C.  the  Thebans 


completely  overthrew  the  Spartan  army  of  twice 
their  number.  Then  followed  the  brief,  bril- 
liant period  of  Theban  Supremacy.  This  lasted 
until  Athens,  moved  by  jealousy,  formed  an 
alliance  with  Sparta.  Epaminondas,  the  Theban 
leader,  gained  a  great  victory  in  the  Battle  of 
Mantinea,  in  Arcadia,  but  he  himself  was  killed 
and  with  him  fell  the  hopes  and  the  power  of 
Thebes. 


MYTHOLOGY. 


LESSON    I. 

Reference. 

Bulfinch's  Age  of  Fable.    (David  McKay  and  Co.) 


With  the  present  number  of  Book 
News  begins  a  course  of  lessons  in 
"Mytholog>\*'  The  subject  of  Myth- 
ology is  one  closely  allied  to  literature,  so 
closely  allied,  indeed,  as  to  be  insepar- 
able from  any  comprehensive  study  of 
classical  literature.  For  this  reason  we 
believe  that  a  series  of  lessons,  on  the 
Greek,  Roman,  Scandinavian  and  German 
myths  will  be  not  only  most  interesting 
to  our  readers  but  most  helpful  as  well. 

To  understand  Greek  and  Roman  myth- 
ohgy  one  should  be  familiar  with  the 
names  and  attributes  of  the  members  of 
the  Olympian  Council.       These  will  be 

In  his  introduction  to  "Classic  Myths,"  Dr. 
Gayley  defines  myths  in  this  way, 

"Myths  are  stories  of  anonymous  origin, 
prevalent  among  primitive  peoples,  and  by 
them  accepted  as  true,  concerning  supernatural 
beings  and  events,  or  natural  beings  and  events 
influenced  by  supernatural  agencies." 

The  chief  mythologies  of  the  world  are  the 
Greek  and  Roman,  preserved  in  the  works 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets  and  prose  writers; 
the  Norse  mythology,  preserved  in  the  Runes, 
the  Skaldic  poems,  the  Eddas  and  the  Sagas; 
the  German,  preserved  chiefly  in  the  Nibelung- 
enlied;  the  Egyptian,  preserved  in  the  Hiero- 
glyphs, the  Sacred  Papyri  and  the  "The  Books 
of  the  Dead"  and  the  Indian  in  the  Indian 
epics,  the  Mahabh'arata  and  the  Ramayana. 

Most  myths  can  be  traced  to  Indian  origin; 
the  best  known  mythologies  are  the  Greek  and 
Roman. 

There  are  several  stories  in  the  Greek 
mythology  to  explain  the  creation  of  the  world. 
The  Hesiodian  account  is  the  one  generally 
accepted  as  most  consistent  and  most  poetic. 
It  is  practically  the  same  account  as  that  given 
by  Ovid  in  the  "Metamorphoses."  (See  Feb- 
ruary Book  News.  Literature  section  of  Edu- 
cational.) 


found  in  the  General  History  Section  of 
the  Educational  in  the  February,  1904, 
number  of  Book  Nkws. 

For  the  first  lesson  (given  below),  lit- 
erary references  can  be  made  to  Ovid*s 
*'Metamohphoses,"  to  the  poems  on 
Prometheus  by  Shelley  and  Longfellow 
and  to  Mrs.  Browning's  translation  of  the 
"Prometheus  Bound"  of  .Eschylus. 

The  story  of  the  flood  and  of  Deuca- 
lion and  Pyrrha  is  excellently  told  in  Mr. 
William  Vaughn  Moody's  recently  pub- 
lished "Fire-Bringer."  Mr.  Moody  has, 
of  course,  his  own  way  of  arranging  the 
tale  and  the  stealing  of  fire  by  Prometheus 
is  placed  after  the  flood. 

Ovid  explains  that  before  the  earth  came  into 
being,  the  Universe  was  a  vast  Void  amid 
darkness.  Nature  and  God  finally  evolved 
from  this  Chaos,  earth,  sea  and  heaven,  sep- 
arate unities.  Through  some  god,  unknown, 
however,  the  rivers  and  bays,  mountains  and 
valleys  were  effected,  and  presently  fish  ap- 
peared to  inhabit  the  sea;  animals  and  birds 
came  to  live  upon  the  earth.  But  something 
higher  than  the  four-footed  beast  was 
needed  and  Man  was  made,  just  how 
no  one  knew,  though  the  story  goes 
that  Prometheus  took  clay  and  kneading  it 
with  water,  made  man,  of  upright  stature. 
Prometheus  himself  was  a  Titan,  a  member  of 
a  race  of  giants  that  inhabited  the  earth  before 
man's  creation.  Another  story  says  that 
Prometheus  and  his  brother  Epimetheus  were 
commanded  to  create  man  and  to  endow  him 
and  the  other  animals  with  faculties.  Epi- 
metheus began  giving  attributes  of  sagacity, 
strength,  etc.,  to  the  animals  and  in  his  gen- 
erosity, exhausted  his  resources.  When  the 
time  came  to  bestow  something  on  man,  there 
was  nothing  left  so  Prometheus  mounted  to 
Heaven  and  lighting  his  torch  at  the  chariot  of 
the  sun,  brought  back  fire.  This  put  man  far 
above  the  other  creatures  and  gave  him  domin- 
ion over  them.    Jupiter  is  said  to  have  been  so 
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angry  at  the  presumption  that  he  conceived  the 
notion  of  creating  woman  and  Pandora  was 
made  in  Heaven.  The  gods  vied  in  giving  her 
gifts  of  beauty,  song,  etc.,  and  thus  equipped, 
5he  was  sent  to  earth.  The  legend  has  it  that 
Epimetheus  kept  in  his  house,  a  jar,  contain- 
ing all  noxious  things.  Pandora  was  told  not 
to  open  the  jar,  but  overcome  by  curiosity,  she 
lifted  the  lid  and  let  out  the  store  of  evils,  only 
Hope,  the  one  blessing,  remaining  within,  held 
there  by  Pandora's  quick  return  of  the  lid. 

The  first  age  of  the  world  was  the  Golden 
Age  and  only  Truth  and  Right  prevailed.  No 
labor  was  necessary  and  men  lived  without 
houses.  The  second  age  was  inferior  to  the 
Gold  and  was  the  Silver  Age.  In  it  man  had  to 
plough  and  to  build  huts.  There  were  seasons 
and  he  had  to  endure  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold.  The  Brazen  and  Iron  Ages  followed 
next  and  Crime  came  upon  the  earth.  Finally 
men  grew  so  bad  that  Jupiter,  in  a  council  with 
the  Gods,  decided  to  destroy  the  world  with  a 
flood.  Torrents  fell  and  Neptune  was  called 
to  aid  with  his  waters.  Only  two  human 
beings  remained,   Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,  who 


found  refuge  on  Parnassus,  the  sole  mountain 
that  overtopped  the  waves.  When  Zeus  saw 
these  two,  and  recognized  them  as  faithful  wor- 
shippers of  the  gods,  he  called  upon  the  waters 
to  recede  and  permitted  the  two  to  live.  Then 
Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  consulted  an  oracle  as 
to  what  was  best  to  be  done  and  the  oracle 
answered  "Depart^  with  head  veiled  and  gar- 
ments unbound  and  cast  behind  you  the  bones 
of  your  mother."  The  bones,  Deucalion  inter- 
preted to  be  stones,  the  bones  of  Mother  Earth, 
so  they  went  forth,  casting  stones  behind  them. 
From  every  stone  a  human  being  rose,  men 
from  those  of  Deucalion,  women  from  those 
of  Pyrrha. 

There  are  many  stories  regarding  Prome- 
theus, who  is  said  to  have  taught  man  civil- 
ization and  the  arts.  He  so  incensed  Zeus 
that  the  latter  had  him  chained  to  a  rock  on 
Mount  Caucasus  where  a  vulture  preyed  on 
his  liver  which  grew  again  as  fast  as  it  was 
devoured.  (See  translation  from  the  Prome- 
theus Bound  of  Aeschylus  in  Book  News, 
November,   1903.) 


WHAT  IS  PREPARING  AMONG  THE  PUBLISHERS 


There  is  announced  for  early  publica- 
tion, by  the  W.   A.   Wilde  Company,   a 
volume      entitled      "Stepping 
Corteb^r.tive  Stones  of  American  History," 
History  Compiled   by    fourteen   promi- 

nent writers  in  the  historic 
field,  each  of  whom  contributes  one  article. 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Hon.  John  D. 
Long,  William  Elliot  Griffis,  Reuben  G. 
Thwaites  and  others  of  like  standing  are 

among  the  authors. 

*  *     * 

The    text    from    which    Mr.    Marion 
Crawford  has  written  his  new  novel  is 
"Whosoever  shall  offend  one 
lori'^Biwici^f   these   little   ones,   it   were 
Text  better    for    qim    that    a    mill 

stone  be  hung  about  his  neck 
and  that  he  be  drowned  in  the  depths  of 
the  sea." 

The  announcement  naturally  makes  one 

wonder. 

*  *     ♦ 

The  autumn  promises  to  see  new  books 
from   a   number   of    established   writers. 

The  Harpers  announce  "The 
by  Old''*'"  Son  of  Royal  Langbrith,"  by 
Authors  Mr.  Howells,  now  running  in 

the  "North  American  Re- 
view;" "A  Ladder  of  Swords/'  a  tale  of 


the  days  of  Elizabeth,  by  Sir  Gilbert 
Parker;  "The  Masquerader,"  an  original 
tale  by  Katherine  Cecil  Thurston;  "The 
Lady  of  Loyalty  House,"  by  Justin 
Huntly  McCarthy,  and  "Imperator  et 
Rex,"  by  the  author  of  "A  Keystone  of 
Empire."  This  last  will  be  a  story  of 
William  H  of  Germanv. 

The  blind  author,  Miss  Nina  Rhodes, 
whose    "Silver   Linings"    proved    such   a 

pleasing  storv,  will  issue 
BuHd  through  the  W.  A.  Wilde  Co. 

Aathor  a  book  for  girls  entitled  "Ruth 

Campbell's    Experiment." 

♦  *     * 

"The  Pagan's  Progress,"  by  Gouver- 
neur  Morris  will  appear  among  the  new 
A  New  publications  from  Henry  Holt 

5toryby  and  Co.  It  is  said  to  be.  a 
Qoavcrneur  quaint  and  rather  unique 
Morris  study. 

*  *     * 

There  will  be  issued  in  a  month  or  so 
by  Herbert  B.  Turner  ai^d  Co.-  a  volume 
of    Stevenson's    short    stories, 
ste^n    n       ^^^  ^"^^  ^^^^^  which  have  thus 
Tales  far  escaped  all  save  the  sub- 

scription editions  of  Steven- 
son's works.     The  volume  will  be  an  ad- 
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dition  to  the  series  of  Robert  Louis  Stev-  There  is  promised  a  book  by  S.  R. 
enson's  collected  works,  which  is  being  Crockett  in  his  best  manner.  It  is  to  be 
issued  among-  the  Turner  reprints.  ^  "Grey    Galloway,"    and    if    it 

lives  up  to  the  promise,  will, 
no   doubt,   find   a    ready   wel- 


ANew 

Crockett 

Story 


come. 


JACK   LONDON 

"The  Sea- Wolf'  is  to  attain  to  the  dig- 
nity   of    book- form    in    October.      This 
news    will    please    the    many 
••Tiio  who    recognized    the    superior 

sw-woit-       merits    of   "The    Call   of    the 
Wild"  and  who,  perhaps,  real- 
ize that  a  story  can  never  be  thoroughly 
appreciated  in  its  serial  form. 

♦      ♦       4c 

Thomas    Whittaker   will   soon    issue   a 
new   volume  of  essays  by  J.    Brierly  of 
the    "Christian    World,"    Lon- 
AB#ok  don.     The  title  will  be  "The 

•#  esMys        Common   Life"  and  the  mat- 
ter is  quite  as  full  of  the  au- 
thor's personality  and  talent  as  was  his 
book  "Ourselves  and  the  Universe." 

:K         4:        « 

Mrs.   A.   G.   Kintzel  will   shortly  issue 

her  second     novel.       The     title    will    be 

"Lady  Century"  and  the  story 

Ceatar  •'        ^'*'^  Concern  a  little  girl  with 

^^  the  right  to  a  title. 


Mr.  Charles  Warren  Stoddard  will 
have  published  in  a  short  time  his  second 
book  of  South  Sea  Idyls.  The 
new  volume  will  be  called 
"The  Island  of  Tranquil  De- 
lights" and  advance  news 
gives  promise  of  a  volume  quite  as  de- 
lightful as  the  first  "South  Sea  Idyls," 
which  won  such  high  commendation  from 
some  of  the  best  American  writers. 


Anotber 
5toddard 
Book 


CHARLES  WARREN  STODDARD 

"Bethink  Yourselves,"  Count  Tolstoy's 
article  on  the  war,  recently  published  in 
the  London  "Times,"  will  be 
Tolstoy  on  issued  shortly  in  booklet 
the  War  form.  This  essay  has  attracted 
wide  attention,  not  only  be- 
cause of  its  timeliness  but  because  of  its 
author's  unique  views. 

*     *     * 

The  last  of  the  "Literary  Landmarks" 
series  by  Laurence  Hutton  will  be  issued 
in  the  fall  and  will  be  "The 
-Lite«7y  Literary  Landmarks  of  the 
Landnarkj'*  Scottish  L^niversities,"  an  ap- 
propriate subject  for  the  suc- 
cessor to  the  Oxford  volume. 


ASKED   AND    ANSWERED 


In  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  "Ergo"  in 
"Asked  and  Answered"  for  August 

The  author  of  "Beautiful  Snow"  was  sup- 
posed to  be  one  Dora  Shaw  who  married  a 
Mr.  F.  Le  Baum.  She  went  on  the  stage,  how- 
ever, and  was  shortly  afterward  divorced  from 
her  husband.  She  died  in  a  public  hospital  in 
Cincinnati  during  the  early  days  of  the  Civil 
War  and  among  her  effects  were  found  the 
verses  comprising  "Beautiful  Snow."  There 
has  lately  been  published  a  version  of  the  poem 
containing  an  additional  stanza  and  some  claim 
has  been  made  for  another  author,  but  it  is 
thought  that  the  extra  stanza  has  been  the 
merely  afterthought  of  someone  other  than  the 
writer  of  the  original  poem. 

L.  w. 
The  Editor, 
Book  News. 

In  reply  to  "Ergo,"  in  "Asked  and  Answer- 
ed" for  August,  I  would  say  that  the  poem, 
"Beautiful  Snow"  by  James  W.  Watson,  will 
be  found  in  No.  2!7  "Lyceum  Night.*'  a  publica- 
tion issued  from  708  Chestnut  street,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Yours  respectfully, 

E.  S.  M. 

The  version  here  spoken  of  is  possibly 
the  version  with  the  additional  verse, 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  reply  of  L.  W. 

Book  News, 

Philadelphia. 
I  have  been  a  reader  of  Book  News  since 
1893  and  I  get  the  magazine  bound  along  with 
"Harper's,"  "Scribner's,"  "Century"  and  "Re- 
view of  Reviews,"  and  refer  to  them  quite  often. 
In  an  old,  old  scrap-book  I  have  what  I  believe 
is  the  true  story  of  "Beautiful  Snow."  The 
clipping  of  the  poem  was  taken  from  the 
"Union  Almanac"  for  1866  or  1867. 
Yours   sincerely, 

N.  L.  H.. 
DuBois.  Pa. 

Following  is  the  history  of  'T»eautiful 
Snow,"  enclosed  with  the  letter  from  N. 
L.  H.  In  reprinting  the  sketch,  the  "Union 
Almanac''  gives  credit  to  the  "Omaha  Re- 
public :*' 

"In  the  early  part  of  the  war,  one  dark  Sat- 
urday night,  there  died  in  the  Commercial 
Hospital,  in  Cincinnati,  a  young  woman,  over 
whose  head  only  two  and  twenty  summers  had 
passed.  She  had  once  been  possessed  of  an 
enviable  share  of  beauty.  Highly  educated  and 
accomplished,  she  might  have  shone  in  the  best 
society,  but  having  spent  a  young  life  in  dis- 


grace and  shame,  she  died  the  melancholy  death 
of  a  broken-hearted  outcast.  Among  her  per- 
sonal effects  was  found  in  manuscript  'Beau- 
tiful Snow,'  which  was  immediately  carried  to 
Enos  B.  Re«d,  a  gentleman  of  culture  and  lit- 
erary tastes,  who  was  at  that  time  editor  of  the 
'National  Union.'  In  the  colunins  of  that 
paper,  on  the  morning  of  the  day  following 
the  girl's  death,  the  poem  appeared  in  print 
for  the  first  time.  When  the  paper  containing 
it  came  out  on  Sunday  morning  the  body  had 
not  yet  received  burial.  The  attention  of 
Thomas  Buchanan  Read  was  so  taken  with  the 
stirring  pathos  of  the  poem  that  he  immediately 
followed  the  corpse  to  its  final  resting-place. 
Such  are  the  plain  facts  concerning  her  whose 
'Beautiful  Snow'  shall  long  be  remembered  a> 
one  of  the  brightest  gems  in  American  liter- 
ature." 


Perhaps  some  Book  News  reader  can 
answer  the  question  in  the  following 
letter. 

The  Editor: 

Book  News. 
Dear  Sir, 

Can  you  tell  me  the  name,  author  and 
publisher  of  a  novel  whose  heroine  or 
chief  character  bears  the  name  of  ** Eliza- 
beth Bennett?" 

Yours  truly, 
W.  J.,  Southold,  N.  Y. 

Another  Book  News  reader  sends  the 
middle  portion  of  a  poem  which  we  print 
below.  Can  anyone  supply  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end,  also  the  name  of  the 
author? 

I'm  very  lonely,  now,  Mary, 

For  the  poor  make  no  new  friends, 
But,  oh!  they  love  the  better  still 

The  few  our  Father  sends! 
And  you  were  all  I  had,  Mary, 

My  blessin'  and  my  pride: 
There's  nothin'  left  to  care  for  now. 

Since  my  poor  Mary  died. 

Who  is  the  author  of  the  book  **Ten 
Acres  Enough ;"  and  of  magazine  articles 
on  much  the  same  subject,  **A  Sewing- 
Machine  Girl  and  How  She  Became  a 
Strawberry  Girl;"  and  where  can  they  be 
found  ? 

SUBURB.\X. 


MAGAZINES 


Margaret  Sutton  Briscoe  contributes  to 
Ainslee's  for  September  a  story  en- 
titled "Philanderings."  The  complete 
novel  is  from  the  pen  of  Caroline  Duer, 
and  is  a  love  story.  Dorothy  Dix  treats 
from  a  new  standpoint  "When  a  Girl  is 
in  Love,"  and  there  is  the  fourth  article 
in  the  series  "The  Social  Side  of  American 
Cities." 

Philip  Verrill  Mighels,  author  of 
"Bruwer  Jim's  Baby,"  has  written  for 
the  September  Smart  Set  a  study  of  a 
girl's  whims,  entitled  "A  Demonstration 
in  Sloyd."  Jane  D.  Evans  tells  a  story 
of  life  in  the  Philippines,  and  "A  Woman, 
a  Spaniel  and  a  Walnut  Tree"  is  a  tale  for 
collectors  antiques. 

The  departments  in  the  Delineator 
for  September  cover  a  wide  range  of  home 
interests,  including  house  furnishing  and 
decoration,  the  garden,  the  kitchen,  the 
table,  the  nursery,  and,  in  addition, 
women's  special  interests  as  represented 
in  her  sewing,  her  clubs,  her  reading  and 
amusement. 

Masters  in  Music  for  August  has  for 
its  subject  Antonin  Dvorak.  Among  the 
selections  are  "Three  Gipsy  Songs,"  "Sla- 
vonic Dance"  and  a  minuet. 

Hubert  and  Jean  Van  Eyck  are  the  paint- 
ers discussed  in  Masters  in  Art  for  Au- 
gust. There  is  a  biographical  sketch  of  the 
brothers,  criticisms  from  various  author- 
ities, and  reproductions  of  some  of  their 
most  famous  paintings. 

The  September  number  of  The  House 
Beautiful  contains  many  practical  sug- 
gestions for  the  home-maker.  Among  the 
contributions  are  "The  Evolution  of  a 
Country  Porch,"  by  Walter  E.  Andrews ; 
"Second-Hand  Experiences  in  England," 
by  Frances  Roberts;  and  "Miracles  in 
Glass,"  by  Vincent  Van  Marter  Beede. 


"Yacht-Racing  Recollections  and  Re- 
flections," by  Archibald  Gary  Smith,  is 
one  of  the  most  entertaining  articles  in 
the  September  number  of  Scribner's. 
Lewis  G.  Leary  gives  a  description  of  a 
visit  to  two  Svrian  cities,  in  his  paper  on 
"An  Old  Battle-Field  of  Nations,"  and 
A.  J.  Mounteney-Jepson  contributes  rem- 
iniscences of  Sir  Henry  Stanley,  the 
famous  explorer. 

Among  the  short  stories  in  Lippin- 
cott's  for  August  are  "The  Release,"  by 
Ina  Brevoort  Roberts;  "At  the  Sign  of 
the  Waxen  Woman,"  by  Clinton  Danger- 
field;  and  "Graduates  of  the  School,"  by 
Cyrus  Townsend  Brady.  The  long  story 
is  by  Francis  Willing  Wharton,  entitled 
"The  Deep  Waters  of  the  Proud." 

The  Century  for  September  contains 
two  frontispieces  by  Castaigne — "The 
Flying  Dutchman,"  and  "The  Wandering 
Jew."  Among  the  interesting  articles  afe 
"The  Czar  and  the  Russian  Lourdes," 
"The  Imperial  Prisoner  of  Java,"  and 
"Looking  into  a  Japanese  Volcano." 

Perdicaris  himself  tells  the  story  of  his 
capture  and  imprisonment  by  Raissuli,  in 
Leslie's  for  September.  Other  features 
are  nine  complete  stories  by  popular  au- 
thors, the  second  installment  of  Ralph 
Connor's  new  novel,  and  papers  of  cur- 
rent interest. 

Among  the  authors  who  contribute  to 
the  Red  Book  for  September  are  Eden 
Phillpotts,  George  Horton,  Rex  E.  Beach 
and  Frederick  Walworth. 

There  is  the  second  instalment  of  E. 
Spence  De  Pue's  detective  story  in  the 
September  number  of  Pearson's,  dealing 
with  the  disappearance  of  Dr.  Stone. 
Cyrus  T.  Brady  concludes  the  story  of 
Custer's  campaign;  "Cashier  184"  is  a 
short  story  by  a  new  writer,  and  "The 
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Coach-and-Four  Adventure**  is  from  the 
pen  of  Halliwell  Sutcliflf. 

McClure's  for  September  contains  a 
picture  of  life  in  the  South,  entitled 
**Memoirs  of  the  Beginning  and  End  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy,"  written  by  the 
daughter  of  Senator  L.  T.  Wigfall.  Fran- 
ces Hodgson  Burnett's  novelette  comes  to 
a  conclusion,  and  among  the  fiction  are 
short  stories  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Rowland  and 
others. 

Brigadier-General  G.  B.  Davis,  Judge- 
Advocate-General,  U.  S.  A.,  takes  up  the 
history  of  the  law  of  nations,  in  the  cur- 
rent number  of  Harper's.  There  are 
articles  on  science,  travel,  history  and  na- 
ture, pictures  in  color  by  Howard  Pyle 
and  eight  short  stories. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  James  H.  Van  Buren, 
Missionary  Bishop  of  Puerto  Rico,  con- 
tributes to  the  September  Reader  an  arti- 
cle on  **The  Present  Outlook."     The  au- 


thor of  "The  Main  Chance"  writes  his 
first  short  story,  entitled  "To  One  of  the 
Least  of  These." 

A  serial  romance  by  Mrs.  Mary  Austin, 
under  the  title  of  "Isidro,"  begins  in  the 
September  Atlantic.  This  is  a  story  of 
the  romantic  and  poetic  days  of  Southern 
California  and  Mexico. 

"The  Rainbow  Quest,"  by  Robert  Bas- 
com,  is  one  of  the  leading  stories  in  the 
Housekeeper  for  September.  There  is 
an  interesting  article  on  "Children's  The- 
atres and  Their  Child  Actors,"  and  the 
regular  departments,  etc. 

Hope  Daring's  new  serial  commences 
in  the  September  number  of  the  Ladies' 
World.  An  illustrated  paper  upon  **The 
Prehistoric  Ruins  of  America"  is  pre- 
sented by  Louise  E.  Dew,  and  the  article 
upon  "Begonias,"  by  Eben  E.  Rexford, 
gives  practical  advice  as  to  the  culture  of 
these  flowers. 


TIME,  DEATH  AND  LOVE 

By  ENID  WELSFORD 


From 


TIME  looked  into  his  Hour  Glass, 
And  proudly  raised  his  head, 
**Even  the  Kings  of  Nations 
Must  kneel  before  me,"  he  said. 

*1  rule  Mankind  with  my  Hour  Glass," 
But  Death ;  he  looked  up  then. 

And  spake,  as  he  worked  his  glittering  Scythe, 
Blighting  the  lives  of  men, 

"'Tis  true  you  rule  Mankind,  Time, 
While   they   walk  beneath  the  sky, 

But  when  they  pass  from  th- 
Th'^  me  and  ^' 

As  he  wove  A^reath  of  flowers. 

Love  spake  so  bo^a  and  free, 
Time  and  Death,  ye  are  very  great, 

But   ye   cannot   compare  with  me; 
For  thou  art  Time,  and  thou  art  Death, 

But   I    am   Eternity." 

'Sea  Gulls  and  Other  Poems." 


BEST    SELLING    BOOKS 


b 


WHAT^S  in  a  name?"  A  good 
deal,  one  might  respond,  when 
it  is  considered  that  "The 
Tossing"  is  still  a  best  seller.  Evidently 
Uie  world  at  large' has  not  yet  discovered 
phe  real  worth  of  what  Mr.  Churchill  has 
thrust  upon  them  this  time.  His  name 
is  to  it,  that  seems  to  be  enough ;  some 
day  people  will  realize  that  popularity  is 
but  ephemeral  and  that  an  author's  fourth 
book  is  not  necessarily  his  best. 

In  "Miscellany"  the  summer  spirit  still 
prevails  and  nature  books  are  in  demand. 
Maeterlinck,  too,  seems  to  be  holding  his 
own,  a  most  fortunate  condition  of  things. 

At  Wanamaker's,  Philadelphia. 
Fiction: 

"The  Crossing,"  by  Winston  Churchill. 

"The  Castaway,"  by  Hallie  Erminie  Rives. 

"The  Silent  Places,"  by  Stewart  Edward 
White. 

"A  Woman's  Will,"  by  Anne  Warner. 

"The  Lightning  Conductor,"  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  N.  Williamson. 

**The  By- Ways  of  Braithe,"  by  Frances  Pow- 
ell. 

Miscellaneous: 

"The  Russian  Advance,"  by  Senator  A.  J. 
Beveridge. 

"The  Letters  of  a  Chinese  Official." 

"Adolescence,"  by  G.  Stanley  Hall. 

"Our  Native  Trees,"  by  F.  Schuyler  Mat- 
thews. 

"Field  Book  of  American  Birds  and  Their 
Music,"  by  F.  Schuyler  Matthews. 

"Field  Book  of  American  Wild  Flowers,"  by 
F.  Schuyler  Matthews.  ^ 

At  Wanamaker's,  New  York. 

FiaioN : 

"The  Crossing,"  by  Winston  Churchill. 

"^.h "  h^'  Knte  Douglas  Wiggin. 

^"  Maurice  Hewlett. 
Miriam  Mich- 

"Rulers  of  Kmgs,"  by  Gertrude  Atherton. 
'TUlic,   a  Mcnnonite   Maid,"     by   Helen   R. 

Martin. 

Miscellaneous: 

'The  Letters  of  a  Chinese  Official." 
'The   Russian  Advance,"  by  Senator  A.  J. 
beveridge. 
'The  Heart  of  Japan,"  by  Clarence  L.  Brown- 


*'The  Life  of  the  Bee,"  by  Maurice  Maeter- 
linck. 

"As  a  Chinaman  Saw  Us." 

"Field  Book  of  American  Wild  Birds  and 
Their  Music,"  by  F.  Schuyler  Matthews. 

At  Little,  Brown  and  Company's,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Fiction: 

"The  Crossing,"  by  Winston  Churchill. 

"The  Seiners,"  by  James  Connolly. 

"Anna,  the  Adventuress,"  by  E.  Phillips  Op- 
penheim. 

"The  Barrier,"  by  Allen  French. 

"Cap'n  Eri,"  by  Joseph  C.  Lincoln. 

"The  Bright  Face  of  Danger,"  by  R.  N. 
Stephens. 

Miscellaneous: 

"Francis  Parkman,"  by  Henry  D.  Sedgwick. 
"Man  and  Superman,"  by  G.  Bernard  Shaw. 
"New  Hampshire,"  by  Frank  B.  Sanborn. 
"The  Foolish  Dictionary,"  by  Gideon  Wurdz. 
"Working  With  the  Hands,"  by  Booker  T. 
Washington. 

"The  Letters  of  a  Chinese  Official." 

At  E.  P.  Button  and  Company's,  New 
York. 

Fiction: 

"The  Crossing,"  by  Winston  Churchill. 

"Adria,"  by  Alexander  Nelson  Hood. 

;'The  Woman  With  the  Fan,"  by  Robert 
Hichens. 

"The  Challoners,"  by  E.  F.  Benson. 

"The  Givers,"  by  Mary  E.  Wilkins  Freeman. 

"The  Silent  Places,"  by  Stewart  Edward 
White. 

Miscellaneous: 

"Russian  Affairs." 

"Ideals  of  the  East,"  by  K.  Okakura. 
"The  Double  Garden,"  by  Maurice  Maeter- 
linck. 
"Japan  Aspects  and  Destinies." 
"Adventures  on  the  Roof  of  the  World." 

At ,  ^  '  '^  AJ.errill  Company,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind 

"The  Castaway,"  by  Hallie  Erminie  Rives. 

'*The  Grafters,"  by  Francis  Lynde. 

"In  the  Bishop's  Carriage,"  by  Miriam  Mich- 
elson. 

"The  Cost,"  by  David  Graham  Phillips. 

"The  Villa  Claudia,"  by  J.  H.  Mitchell. 

"Huldah,"  by  Alice  MacGowan  and  Grace 
MacGowan  Cooke. 


BOOKS    AND     NEW 
EDITIONS 


FICTION 

Andy.    By  Lucile  Lovell,  author  of  "The  Wal- 

cott   Twins,"    etc.      Illustrated     by   Eva    M. 

Nagel.    240  pp.  i2mo.    The  Penn  Publishing 

Co. 

The  little  son  of  an  ill-starred  marriage  is 
sent  back  to  his  grandfather's  home  in  New 
England.  His  grandfather  had  disowned  his 
mother.  The  story  is  a  child's  Juvenile,  telling 
the  success  of  the  ingenuous  boy  in  gaining  the 
place  denied  to  his  mother.  A  New  England 
modification  of  the  Lord  Fauntleroy  motif. 

Givers,  The.     By  Mary  E.  Wilkins  Freeman. 

Illustrated.    ^  pp.  i2mo. 

Eight  short  stories  by  Mrs.  Wilkins-Free- 
man,  which  have  appeared  in  "Harper's  Mag- 
azine" during  recent  years. 

I'm  From  Missouri.    By  Hugh  McHugh.    Il- 
lustrated by  Gordon  H.  Grant.  107  pp.     i8mo. 
G.  W.  Dillingham  Company. 
A  continuation  of  the  "John  Henry"  series, 
whose  thread  in  the  present  instance  is  a  canvas 
for  Mayor  of  a  Missouri  town.     An  automobile 
figures.    There   are   comic   illustrations,   much 
slang,  and  an  evident  capacity  to  present  cer- 
tain phases  of  American  humor.     Of  the  seven 
books  by  George  B.  Hobart,  a  note  of  the  pub- 
lisher says  that  445,000  copies  have  been  sold. 

Lantern  Man  The.    By  George  W.  Hamilton. 

381  pp.     i2mo.     Broadway  Publishing  Co. 

A  story  of  life  in  a  Kentucky  school,  divided 
into  two  departments,  one  for  young  men  and 
the  other  for  young  women,  who  were  kept 
apart  as  far  as  possible,  by  elaborate  rules. 
It  is  written  with  no  special  literary  capacity, 
but  full  of  a  close  study  of  Southern  life,  char- 
acter, and  contact  between  the  sexes,  not  easily 
understood  or  appreciated  by  one  not  familiar 
with  Southern  conditions. 

Little  Vanities  of  Mrs.  Whittaker,  The 
By  John  Strange  Winter,  author  of  "Little 
Joan,"  etc.  299  pp.  i2mo.  Funk  &  Wag- 
nails  Co. 

The  vivacious  author  of  many  studies  on  the 
middle  strata  of  English  social  life,  has  in  this 
novel  taken  the  new  young  woman  anxious 
to  elevate  her  sex  and  direct  and  aid  it  through 
the  "Society  for  the  Regeneration  of  Women," 
the  "S.  R.  W."  and  portrayed  her  aspiration. 


her  experiences,  her  failures  and  her  final  deter- 
mination to  dress  as  other  people  do  as  her 
daughters  grow  up,  making  a  story  full  of 
sharp,  keen  touches  on  current  foibles  in  Eng- 
lish life. 

Marcus,  the  Young  Centurion.    By  G.  Man- 

ville  Fenn,  author  of  "The  Lost  Middy,"  etc. 

Illustrated  by  Archibald  Webb.    392  pp.     12 

mo.     E.  P.  Button  &  Co. 

A  boys'  Juvenile,  giving  the  life  of  a  young 
Roman,  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  during 
the  campaign  in  Gaul. 

Mistress  Moppet.      By    Annie    M.    Barnes. 

author  of  "The  Little  Lady  of  the  Fort,"  etc. 

Illustrated  by  Margaret  F.  Winner.     197  pp. 

i2mo.    The  Penn  Publishing  Co. 

A  girls'  Juvenile,  whose  opening  is  laid  in 
Charleston  in  1718.  Its  touch  of  adventure 
turns  upon  the  piracy  of  the  day  by  Master 
Bonnet  and  others. 

Rosabel.  By  Esther  Miller,  author  of  "A 
Prophet  of  the  Real."  269  pp.  i2mo.  J.  B. 
Lippinaott  Co. 

An  English  woman  of  good  birth,  a  rich 
widow,  while  on  an  excursion  along  the  Thames 
with  a  man  about  to  propose,  meets  at  a  way- 
side inn  her  daughter,  by  a  brief  marriage  at 
seventeen  with  a  groom,  whose  early  death 
freed  her.  The  daughter  has  been  supported 
with  her  father's  kin,  but  kept  in  ignorance. 
Her  mother  brings  her  home,  and  she  wins 
the  man  whom  her  mother  had  expected  to 
marry.  ' 


EDUCATIONAL 

Commercial    Correspondence    and    Postal 
Information.       By    Carl    Lewis    Altmaier. 
Illustrated.    204  pp.     i2mo.     Macmillan   Co. 
Compiled  by  one  of  the  staff  of  the  Drcxcl 
Institute  engaged  in  teaching  commercial  cor- 
respondence.   This  manual,  one  of  a  series  on 
commercial  education,  edited  by  Professor  C 
A.    Herrick,   of  Philadelphia,   Director   of   the 
School   of   Commerce,     Philadelphia     Central 
High    School,    gives    minute    directions    as   to 
addresses,  the  structure,  and  limitation  of  the 
business  letter.     There  are  special  chapters  on 
telegrams,  a  summary  of  the  law  on  implied 
contracts    by   mail    and    by    telegram,   a    brief 
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chapter  on  other  than  business  letters,  and  a 
considerable  space  given  to  postal  information. 
The  directions  are  brief  and  based  for  the 
most  part  upon  practical  examples. 

Essentials  of  Composition  and  Rhetoric, 
The.  By  A.  Howry  Espenshade,  M.  A.  387 
pp.  i2mo.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
'To  present  the  essentials  of  rhetoric  and 
EngKsh  composition"  is  said  by  the  author  in 
his  preface,  to  be  the  object  in  writing  this 
book,  which  throughout  is  aided  by  practical 
experience  with  high  school  and  college  stu- 
dents. The  illustrations  are,  for  the  most  part, 
from  students'  work,  and  formal  aspects  of  the 
subject  throughout,  are  urged.  Unity,  selec- 
tion, proportion  and  emphasis,  paragraphing, 
correctness,  usage,  are  all  elements  which  the 
class-room  requires.  In  the  qualities  which 
make  literature  as  such  small  attention  is  paid. 
Lists  of  words  often  misspelled  and  misused 
doses  the  work. 

First  Book  of  Chemistry.  By  Mary  Shaw- 
Brewster.  144  pp.  i2mo.  American  Book 
Co. 

Notes  on  Rostand's  UAiglon.    By  Frank  C. 

Ewart.    Illustrated    44   pp.     i2mo.      Paper. 

Places  and  names  occurring  in  the  play,  with 
an  occasional  unusual  French  word  are  min- 
utely explained. 


tested  questions.  Each  chapter  is  preceded  by 
references  and  a  cursory  bibliography  closes 
the  volume. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL 

SCIENCE 

Citizen's  Handbook,  The.  By  Rupert  S.  Hol- 
land and   Robert  D.  Jenks.    233  pp.     i2mo. 
George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co. 
Two  of  the  younger  members  of  the  Phila- 
delphia   Bar    have    compiled    this    hand-book, 
which  gives   brief  but  accurate  statements  of 
various  legal    relations,   in   which    the   citizen 
stands  to  the  State,  to  other  citizens,  and  to 
corporations.    Accurate   on    subjects   like   the 
structure  of  government,  the  qualifications  of 
voters,  passports.  The  brevity  of  many  of  the 
statements  renders  it  difficult  to  express  all  the 
legal  qualifications  of  a   general  principle  on 
topics  like  agencies,  contracts,  etc. 

Money.  A  Study  of  the  Theory  of  the 
Medium  of  Exchange.  By  David  Kimley, 
Ph.  D.  415  pp.  i2mo.  Macmillan  Co. 
This  issue  of  the  Citizen's  Library,  by  Pro- 
cessor Kimley,  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
di;»cussc5  the  general  subject  of  money  from 
the  standpoint  of  evolution.  Professor  Kimley 
Harts  with  the  suggestion  made  by  Aristotle 
that  money  originated  as  a  convenience  in 
barter  and  concludes  instead  that  money  grew 
by  slow  changes  out  of  barter.  Its  character 
and  coinage,  currency,  metallic  money,  its 
value,  its  eflFcct  on  prices,  bimetalism.  and  a 
convertible  paper  currency  complete  the  work. 
Money  occupies  a  middle  position  on  most  con- 


NATURE-BOOKS 

Wayside  and  Woodland  Trees.     By  Edward 
Step,  author  of  "Shell  Life,"  etc.     Illustrated. 
182  pp.     i8mo.     Frederick  Warne  &  Co. 
English  trees  are  discussed  in  this  volume, 
illustrated  by  photographs,  sometimes  of  the 
whole  tree,  and  sometimes  of  its  trunk  or  boll, 
to  use  the  English  expression.    The  arrange- 
ment is  non-scientific.     Beginning  with  the  oak, 
some  foreign  trees  are  included,  the  Kew  syn- 
onym is  used,  but  neither  the  accounts  of  trees 
nor  their  portrayal  is  systematic,  though  much 
minor  information  is  embraced  in  the  volume 
and  much  light  thrown  on  references  to  Eng- 
lish trees  in  English  letters. 


RELIGION 

Christian  Philosophy  of    Life,    The.    By 
Samuel    Penniman      Seeds.    298   pp.     i2mo. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company. 
Sermons  preached  before  Dartmouth  college 
students,  by  the  college  Pastor,  who  held  his 
position  from  i860  to  1900.    Twenty  discourses 
on  the  aspects  of  religious  truth,  which  this 
experience  showed  appeal  to  college  students, 
are   brought  together  in  this  volume.     Most 
of  them  were  delivered  a  number  of  times  dur- 
ing this   period.      All   are   without     doctrinal 
aspects,  being  direct  appeals  to  a  higher  life. 


MEDICAL  BOOKS 

Physician  Versus  Bact.eriologist.  By  Prof. 
Dr.  O.  Rosenbach.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  Dr.  Achilles  Rose.  With  frontis- 
piece. 455  pp.  i2mo.  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Co. 

By  a  German  physician,  who  represents  the 
reaction  from  current  medical  attention  to  bac- 
terial forms  as  the  chief  source  of  disease.  The 
theory  advanced  is,  that  the  living  organism 
while  in  active  health,  is  in  itself  germicidal, 
unlike  the  artificial  "culture  surfaces,"  provided 
in  the  laboratory.  Through  the  entire  volume 
the  maintenance  of  health,  through  light,  air, 
nutritious  food  and  rest,  is  urged  as  more  likely 
to  give  safety  than  ascepsis,  disinfection  and 
the  endeavor  to  exclude  all  bacteria.  The 
author  combats  the  view  that  tuberculosis  is 
caused  by  Koch's  bacillus,  but  urges  that  this 
appears  after  morbid  conditions  are  established 
in  tissue.  The  same  conclusion  is  reached  as 
to  diphtheria.  Statistical  results  are  minimized 
by  asserting  that  infectious  diseases  come  and 
go  under  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  pop- 
ulation, rather  than  from  the  presence  of  in- 
fection. The  volume  is  occupied  in  explaining 
away  evidence  against  this  view  and  urging 
that  on  the  other. 
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CLASSICS 

"Ask  Mamma."  By  R.  S.  Surtees.  author  of 
"Handley  Cross,"  etc.  A  new  edition  with 
sixty-nine  wood  cuts  by  John  Leech  and 
thirteen  colored  illustrations.  525  pp.  i2mo. 
D.  Appleton  and  Co. 

Leech's  drawings  are  the  chief  interest  in 
this  reproduction  of  a  novel  which  appeared 
in  1858,  devoted  to  the  sporting  life  of  the 
period  in  England  just  after  the  Crimean  War, 
in  the  intermediate  period  when  English  society 
was  still  small  enough  for  individuality,  but 
had  begun  to  feel  the  wide  expansion  in  num- 
bers and  wealth  which  has  transformed  it  dur- 
ing the  past  generation. 


Legends  ot  Parsifal,  The.  By  Mary  Han- 
ford  Ford.  Illustrated.  102  pp.  i2mo.  Cald- 
well and  Co. 

Drawn  out  by  the  performance  of  "Parsifal" 
in  New  York,  this  volume  summarizes  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  the  legend  in  a  continuous  nar- 
rative, but  without  close  technical  study  of  the 
subject. 


Nancy.     The    Miniature    Name- Books. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 


32mo. 


Ruth.    The  Miniature 
E.  P.   Dutton  &  Co. 


Name-Books.      32mo. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Copyright  Cases.     Compiled     by     Arthur   S. 

Hamlin.    237  pp.  8vo.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

This  summary  of  American  Copyright  Law 
gives  all  the  decisions  since  1891  to  1903.  It 
contains  the  text  of  existing  law  with  its 
amendments  an'!  all  decisions  in  English  and 
Canadian  as  well  as  American  Courts,  throwing 
light  on  the  same  subject.  The  digest  is 
arranged  alphabetically.  There  are  the  usual 
references  to  cases  cited.  The  book  is  issued 
by  the  American  Publishers*  Copyright 
League. 


A  small  birthday  memorandum  book,  about 
2)^4x2  inches,  with  two  entries  on  a  page  and 
a  motto,  on  the  cover,  stamped  with  a  femi- 
nine name  as  **Ruth,"  '*Nancy,"  etc. 

Our  Political  Drama,  Conventions,  Cam- 
paigns, Candidates.  By  Joseph  Bucklin 
Bishop.  With  Numerous  Illustrations  and 
Reproductions  from  Caricatures.  236  pp. 
8vo.     Scott-Thaw  Co. 

The  author,  a  working  journalist,  editor  of 
the  New  York  "Globe,"  has  gathered  in  a 
single  volume,  with  additions,  three  magazine 
articles  on  national  conventions,  inaugurations 
and  American  political  caricature.  He  has 
added  to  them  a  number  of  anecdotes,  gleaned 
from  a  wide  region,  bringing  together  a  varied 
picture  of  American  public  life  in  its  national 
aspect  during  national  struggles. 
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CAMPAIGN  LITERATURE 


By  ALFRED  HENRY  LEWIS 
Author  of  •*Thc  Boss/*  "The  PrcsiJcnt/'  etc. 


IX  the  present  swirl  and  eddy  of  the 
campaign,  one  is  bound  to  take  no- 
tice of  politics.  From  its  headquar- 
ters, both  in  Washington  and  New  York, 
each  party  is  breaking  the  back  of  the 
mails  with  tons  upon  tons  of  what  the 
senders  describe  as  "Campaign  Litera- 
ture." This  literature  is  worth  looking 
at,  or  if  one  may  imagine  ink  as  audible, 
listening  to;  since  it  is  the  voice  of  the 
campaign. 

Politics  is  natural  and  not  an  artifice; 
it  had  its  seeds  in  First  Causes.  It  began 
with  Man  and  will  last  while  Man  lasts. 
It  is  an  expression  of  that  conflict,  irre- 
pressible, unendable — the  war  waged  by 
the  Man  against  the  Thing.  On  the  First 
Day  the  morning  sun  shone  slantwise 
across  a  field  of  original  politics ;  the  last 
rays  of  the  Last  Day's  sun  will  fall  upon 
politics.  And  since  the  issue  is  change- 
less, so,  doubtless,  the  procedure  will  be 
changeless  also. 

Politics,  that  is  to  say  practical  politics, 
is  the  art  of  arousing  the  ignorance  of 
mankind.  One  might  suppose,  since  it 
aims  at  the  interest,  it  would  address  the 
intelligence  and  the  honesty  of  men.  It 
never  does.  Its  purpose  is  prejudice,  and 
its  methods  lies.  Hate,  and  love,  and 
tribe-instinct,  and  the  partisanship  of  re- 
^on,  and  cupidity,  and  race-angers,  and 
laughter,  these  are  appealed  to ;  the  popu- 
lar wisdom  or  the  popular  integrity  is  no 
more  invoked  than  if  it  didn't  live. 


"The  public,"  quoth  Lord  Chesterfield, 
"is  seldom  right,  and  then  only  for  a 
wrong  reason.  It  hates  Bute  for  being 
Scotch,  when  that  is  the  one  thing  he 
couldn't  help."  A  glance  at  their  litera- 
ture would  seem  to  show  present  cam- 
paign managers  to  be  in  accord  with  the 
cantaloupe  farmer  of  Blackheath ;  and  they 
approach  the  public  ear  and  eye  accord- 
ingly. 

To  one  with  a  taste  for  alcoves  and 
thoughtful  inactivities,  and  whose  interest 
in  humanity  is  the  mere  interest  of  phil- 
osophy, a  campaign  is  like  a  great  play, 
whereof  the  literature  forms  the  actor's 
lines  and  printed  parts.  Also,  the  longer 
one  sits  at  this  drama  of  politics,  the  more 
one  comes  to  justify  those  methods  of 
unintelligence  which  have  been  recounted 
above.  Prejudice  and  cupidity  are  sharply 
quick  to  seize  and  to  act ;  reason  is  a  f  um- 
bler,  a  blunderer,  a  snail  for  being  slow. 

Interest  in  the  sense  of  personal  advan- 
tage is  stronger  than  prejudice,  and  the 
latter  in  its  turn  is  stronger  than  partisan- 
ship or  tribe-instinct.  Here  is  a  case: 
With  the  jealousy  of  region,  the  Southern 
people  loved  Mr.  Roosevelt  because  his 
mother  was  of  the  South — he  was  a  mem- 
ber, or  at  least  a  half  member  of  their 
tribe.  There  was  tribe-instinct.  Then 
Mr.  Roosevelt  had  the  Black  Man  to  din- 
ner, and  the  South  fell  upon  him  fero- 
ciously. There  was  prejudice.  Later, 
Mr.   Roosevelt  inaugurated  the    Panama 
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Canal,  so  hopeful  of  a  Southern  money- 
good,  and  the  South  began  to  take  a  kind- 
lier view  of  him.     There  was  self-interest. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  levers  when 
one  would  move  humanity  in  the  lump  is 
laughter.  Men  are  apt  to  vote  as  they 
laugh.  History  has  many  such  instances. 
Sixty-five  years  ago  Tom  Corwin  was 
named  against  a  gentleman  who  had  serv- 
ed several  terms  in  Congress,  and  was 
regarded  as  invincible.  No  hands  of  rea- 
son had  been  found  strong  enough  to 
haul  him  from  his  pedestal.  It  was  in  a 
primitive  day,  and  any  spectacle  of  lux- 
ury inflamed  the  yeomanry  as  red  flannel 
inflames  a  turkey  gobbler.  The  ingenious 
Corwin  charged  his  wealthy  and  super- 
fine opponent,  with  the  crime  of  Night- 
gowns. He  explained  how  the  rude  peas- 
antry might  file  away  their  weary  frames 
at  nightfall  between  hickory  sheets,  all  un- 
defended of  any  effeminacies  of  cambric. 
His  delicate  opponent,  however,  too  sensi- 
tively fine  to  fare  as  fared  his  honest,  poor 
constituents,  must  fain  protect  his  dainty 
slumbers  with  a  nightgown.  It  was  called 
the  Nightgown  Campaign,  and  Corwin 
went  over  the  once  invincible  one  like  a 
landslide. 

Here  is  another  example.  Representa- 
tive Clover  came  up  to  Congress  from  the 
sunflower  country,  being  one  of  nine  Pop- 
ulists elected  to  that  House.  He  came 
on  the  argument  that  Republicanism  and 
Democracy,  narrowed  of  forehead  and 
blinded  of  eye,  and  shriveled  of  heart, 
could  no  more  be  trusted  as  watchmen  on 
the  walls  of  Government.  One  day  when 
finance  was  a  tie  in  the  House  and 
silver  saved  from  slaughter  only  by  the 
Speaker's  vote.  Clover  lay  snoring  on  a 
sofa  in  the  Republican  cloak-room,  and 
missed  the  roll-call.  The  Republicans 
were  kind  and  let  him  sleep.  Later  Jerry 
Simpson  and  Lafe  Pence,  eminent  among 
the  Jack  Cades  of  that  hour,  published 
that  somnolence,  and  Clover  was  cut 
down.  Clover  had  been  charged  with 
mendacity,  and  it  went  by  him  like  the 
idle  wind;  he  had  been  pointed  to  as  a 
hypocrite,  and  it  did  him  no  scathe;  they 
showed  him  sleepy,  and  he  perished. 

Campaign  literature  is  meant  to  inter- 
cept the  herd,  and  lead  it  in  its  drift  of 
politics.       Men  in  their  vote-wanderings 


are  as  hard  to  account  for  as  were  the  buf- 
faloes in  their  migrations.  And  yet  the 
buffaloes  might  seem  to  have  had  the  bet- 
ter wit,  since  at  least  they  went  North  in 
the  summer  and  South  in  the  winter, 
while  men  in  their  vote-joumeyings  do 
just  the  reverse.  It  would  look,  now,  as 
though  the  West,  which  borrows  monevi 
would  insist  upon  borrowing  the  best 
money.  Yet  the  West  is  for  silver.  It 
would  look  as  though  the  East,  which 
lends  money,  would  be  willing  to  lend  the 
worst  money.  Yet  the  East  is  for  gold 
Also,  four  decades  has  the  farmer  been 
the  pillar  that  supported  Protection;  and 
of  all  between  the  oceans  the  farmer  was 
that  one  for  whom  Protection  did  the  least 
and  cost  the  most.  Lest  he  discover  that 
fact,  the  literature  of  the  campaigns  told 
him  to  "vote  as  he  shot,*'  and  in  remem- 
bering old  battlefields  he  forgot  the  mort- 
gage on  the  farm. 

In  turning  over  the  literature  of  a  cam- 
paign one  finds  it  made  up  of  committee 
reports.  Congressmen's  speeches,  edi- 
torials from  the  daily  press,  news  stories 
from  the  same  wellhead  of  misinforma- 
tion, magazine  articles,  original  pamphlets 
and  kindred  types-and-paper  whatnot. 
Most  of  it,  from  any  standpoint  of  humor, 
is  about  as  brilliant  as  a  pan  of  dough. 
As  a  study  in  bad  English  it  is  interest- 
ing; adjectives  abound,  and  the  last 
things  to  worry  the  violence  of  our  au- 
thors are  questions  of  number,  tense  and 
case.  Nominatives  and  objectives,  pasts, 
presents  and  futures,  plurals  and  singu- 
lars, are  jammed  together,  hit  or  miss, 
and  rendered  angry  by  this  rough  usage, 
they  often  combine  to  make  a  scene  of 
rhetorical  mob  violence  where  law  is  de- 
fied and  riot  alone  prevails. 

As  you  nin  over  the  pile  you  will  ob- 
serve how  campaign  literature  separates 
into  sort  and  kind.  There  come  docu- 
ments of  **gratitude"  kind,  wherein  those 
who  read  are  invited  to  bring  their  ballots 
to  a  certain  man  or  party  because  the  man 
or  party  once  did  something  the  result  of 
which  is  charged  against  the  readers  as  a 
benefit.  One  finds  "Cupidity"  documents, 
in  which  the  readers  are  asked  to  part 
with  their  votes  in  favor  of  a  man  or  a 
party  because  the  man  or  party  is  about 
to  do  something  by  which  the  readers  will 
benefit  in  their  pockets. 
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These  "Cupidity'*  documents  are  not 
always  alike,  and  depend  for  their  kind 
on  the  character  of  those  gentlemen  and 
their  interests  to  whom  they  are  sent. 
Gold  documents  go  to  the  Eastern  banker ; 
silver  documents  go  to  the  Western  mine 
owner ;  documents  favoring  an  eight-hour 
day  go  to  the  labor  unions ;  documents  de- 
manding an  increase  in  the  standing  army 
go  to  railroads  and  manufacturers ;  docu- 
ments reciting  the  progress  of  a  Panama 
Canal  go  to  the  Southern  States,  and  to 
shippers  of  merchandise  everywhere; 
documents  advocating  Protection  go  to 
mill  owners;  documents  demanding  tariff 
reducticMis  go  to  consumers;  documents 
promising  an  increase  in  the  navy  go  to 
the  shipyards  of  both  oceans;  pension 
documents  go  to  the  Grand  Army  Posts. 

There  are  a  vast  number  of  ''Preju- 
dice'' documents.  One  will  show  how 
Mr.  Roosevelt  had  Booker  Washington  to 
dinner.  This  must  be  regarded  as  replied 
to  when  the  opposition,  in  another  docu- 
ment, sets  forth  that  Mr.  Cleveland  ap- 
pointed Xegro  Taylor  Recorder  of  Deeds 
for  Washington.  No ;  one  is  not  to  laugh 
at  these.  They  have  a  force  in  regions 
where  the  term  "Carpet  Bagger"  stamps 
one  as  unfit,  and  the  war-saddle  of  Gen- 
eral Lee  is  a  strongest  argument. 

As  one  paws  over  the  pile  of  campaign 
documents,  one  will  note,  as  was  said 
above,  that  while  Revenge  and  Gratitude 
and  Love  and  Hate  and  Prejudice  and 
Sectionalism  and  Tribalism  and  Avarice 
and  all  the  emotions  are  appealed  to,  from 
top  to  bottom  of  the  heap  the  reason  and 
the  honesty  of  folk  are  never  once  ad- 
dressed. I  remember  campaign  literature 
that,  as  a  reason  why  one  should  vote 
against  Protection,  set  forth  how  the  hat 
of  Mr.  Dingley,  Chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  was  made  in  Eng- 
land. 

Campaign  literature  has  enjoyed  a 
vogue  since  ever  folk  could  read.  The 
obelisks  along  the  Nile  were  in  the  nature 
of  campaign  literature,  and  hieroglyphed 
the  good  political  deeds  of  what  Ptolemy 
or  what  Rameses  set  them  up.  For  two 
hundred  years,  here  and  in  England,  our 
own  designing  and  aggressive  race  has 
gone  in  heavily  for  campaign  literature. 
In  the  eighteenth  century  they  did  it  bet- 


ter than  we  do  now,  and  employed  better 
ink-workmen.  In  Queen  Anne's  time  one 
finds  Steele,  and  Addison  with  his  "Cato," 
busy  at  the  Cat  and  Fiddle  in  Shire  Lane, 
getting  up  Campaign  Literature  under  the 
direction  of  Marlborough  and  Halifax  and 
Robert  Walpole,  which  Jacob  Tonson,  of 
the  *'two  left  legs  and  Judas-colored  hair," 
will  presently  print  and  distribute  for  the 
Whigs.  At  the  Bell  Tavern  in  King 
Street — that  historic  thoroughfare  where 
Spenser  starved  and  Dryden's  brother 
kept  a  grocery — superintended  by  Harley 
and  Bolingbroke,  Swift  and  Pryor  and  old 
Defoe,  with  little  crooked-backed  Pope 
trotting  in  and  out,  "do"  Campaign  Litera- 
ture for  the  Tories.  Sixty  years  later, 
Dr.  Johnson,  for  an  annual  pension  of 
three  hundred  pounds,  compounds  Cam- 
paign Literature  in  support  of  George  HI, 
and  against  the  American  Colonies.  Dr. 
Franklin  finds  a  rhetorical  corsetmaker  in 
Thetford  named  Thomas  Paine,  and  sends 
him  with  his  red  nose  to  Jefferson  to 
write  Campaign  Literature  for  us. 

In  those  far  days  Campaign  Literature 
was  worth  one's  reading,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  a  reason  of  pure  English. 
The  letters  of  Junius  are  Campaign  Lit- 
erature of  this  polished  kind.  So  should 
be  called  those  divers  poems  of  Churchill 
which  declaim  of  his  friend  Wilkes,  per- 
secuted for  the  "North  Briton." 

Speaking  of  the  "North  Briton,"  as  well 
as  the  letters  of  Junius,  in  that  day,  and 
ever  since,  and  peculiarly  in  this  the  day 
we  live  in,  one  should  not  omit  to  add  to 
the  whole  bulk  of  Campaign  Literature 
what  newspapers  were  and  are  extant. 
Not  that  they  now  cut  a  formidable  figure. 
Carter  Harrison,  carrying  Chicago  by 
thirty-seven  thousand  in  the  teeth  of  the 
entire  city  press;  Van  Wyck,  carrying 
New  York  by  seventy-eight  thousand  in 
the  teeth  of  the  entire  city  press,  might 
show  as  much. 

Considering  a  present  Campaign  Litera- 
ture— and  I  plead  guilty  to  having  fur- 
nished my  share — I  cannot  say  that  it 
either  excites  my  confidence  or  enlists  my 
admiration.  Having  fed  one's  curiosity, 
it  feeds  only  one's  weariness.  One  thing, 
it  may  serve  to  teach  mankind  what  Hor- 
ace Walpole  meant  when  he  wrote,  "I 
might  love  my  country  if  it  were  not  for 
mv  countrvmen." 


CHARLES    WAGNER 


AMOST  hearty  welcome  is  extended 
to  Pastor  Wagner,  best  known  in 
America  as  Charles  Wagner,  author 
of  "The  Simple  Life,"  "The  Better  Way" 
and  **By  the  Fireside,"  on  this,  his  first 
visit  to  America.  When  '*The  Simple 
Life"  was  published  many  were  attracted 
immediately  by  its  modest  aspect  and  its 
title,  so  full  of  possibilities.  Many  read 
the  book,  and  at  once  it  was  reaiized  that 


PASTOR  WAGNER  S  CHILDREN 

here  was  a  new  gem  in  literature,  here 
was  a  new  philosopher  come  to  expound 
a  needed  and  appealing  philosophy.  It 
was  left  for  President  Roosevelt,  however, 
to  bring  the  book  into  merited  prominence, 
which  he  did  by  publicly  proclaiming  him- 
self a  staunch  admirer  of  the  work  and 
by  recommending  it  with  enthusiasm  to 
the  perusal  of  Americans  generally. 

When  Mr.  Wagner  decided  to  come  to 
this  country,  he  began  to  study  the  lan- 
guage and  has  so  w^ell  mastered  it  that  in 
his  lecture-tour  he  is  to  address  his  audi- 
ences in  the  English  tongue,  save  where  he 
is  requested  to  employ  French. 

Pastor  Wagner  is,  by  nationality,  an 
Alsatian.  He  was  born  at  Wibersville,  as 
someone  has  picturesquely  put  it,  "on  a 
Sunday  morning  in  January,  1852,  while 
his  father  was  preaching  his  weekly  ser- 
mon in  the  village  church."    When  he  was 


two  years  old  the  family  moved  to  Trifen- 
bach,  a  village  in  the  Vosges,  and  here, 
when  the  boy  was  seven  years  of  age,  his 
father  died.  The  mother  went  back  to 
her  own  family  at  once,  and  the  boy  grew 
up  a  veritable  child  of  nature,  nurtured 
on  the  free  air,  the  unstinted  wealth  of  the 
sunshine,  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers  and 
the  music  of  the  birds.  God  in  Nature, 
the  religion  that  permeates  all  things 
growing  and  flourishing  in  the  great 
world  out-of-doors,  was  what  the 
boy  absorbed  and  grew  on  until  he  was 
saturated  with  the  spirit,  the  vital  essence 
of  a  spontaneous  and  natural  culture.  He 
went  to  school  to  learn  what  books  could 
teach  him,  but  his  genius  was  developed 
by  the  external  influences  amid  which  he 
existed. 

W'hen  he  was  fourteen  he  went  to  a 
theological  preparatory  school  at  Paris; 
he  took  his  degree  at  Sorbonne  in  1869 
and  went  from  there  to  the  University  at 
Strassburg.  The  Franco-German  war  dis- 
turbed him  not  a  whit  in  his  studies;  he 
saw  the  Alps,  he  read  Spinoza.  A  spiritual 
transformation  came  about.  At  Goet- 
tingen  he  completed  his  studies,  became 
a  pastor's  assistant  in  Alsace,  preached 
in  German,  learned  to  preach  in 
French  and  finally  went  as  a  Prot- 
estant minister  to  Paris.  There  he 
proved  himself  a  new  religious,  a  new 
evangelistic  force.  He  preaches  most  of 
all  to  men ;  for  to  men  is  his  appeal  par- 
ticularly made,  and  he  preaches  with  an 
authority,  an  enthusiasm,  a  clearness  and 
a  sanity  that  grip  and  inspire  and  uphold. 
His  is  the  broad  humanitarianism.  He 
strives  to  reveal  man's  possibilities  to  man, 
to  impart  confidence  without  the  engender- 
ing of  egotism  and  vanity;  he  strives  to 
guide  men  to  a  knowledge  of  themselves, 
to  a  knowledge  of  their  place  in  the 
scheme  of  the  universe ;  he  exalts  honest 
labor  and  teaches  earnest  pride  in  that 
labor.  He  advocates  the  home,  and  ex- 
plains man's  position  in  the  home  and  his 
duty  towards  it.  Furthermore  he  preaches 
closeness  of  touch  with  Nature  in  all  its 
wondrous  manifestations. 


THREE   FLOWERS 
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In  one  of  the  accompanying  pictures  Mr. 
Wagner  is  seen  sawing  wood.  It  exempli- 
fies his  idea  of  work,  work  with  the  hands, 
to  develop  the  physical  man,  for  the  body 
must  be  strong  to  accomplish  its  mission, 
even  as  the  spirit  must  be  strong  to  fulfil 
its  destiny. 

During  his  visit  Mr.  Wagner  is  to  lec- 
ture on  "The  Simple  Life,"  answering  the 
questions,  **How  My  Ideas  Were  Born" 
and  **How  My  Books  Were  Born;"  and 
on  "The  France  of  To-Day — Its  Relig- 
ious, Social  and  Moral  Movements." 

In  his  preaching  he  is  essentially  prac- 
tical and  essentially  unassuming.  He 
makes  himself  felt  as  a  part  of  his  audi- 
ence, on  an  equality  with  his  audience  and 
his  directness  and  simplicity  inspire  and 
serve  to  generate  the  desire  for  directness 
and  simplicity  in  return.  The  message  is 
one  peculiarly  fitted  to  the  American  ne- 
cessity— simplicity  as  opposed  to  com- 
plexity and  intricacy. 

In  his  books  Mr.  Wagner  teaches  prac- 
tically the  philosophy  which  he  preaches. 
The  central  idea  is  to  simplify  the  need  in 
order  to  make  the  attainment  easier.  He 
considers  life  too  full  of  needs,  too  full  of 
externals  that  are  unnecessary  to  happi- 
ness, and  he  believes  that  simplicity  of 
thought  and  of  living  can  be  attained.    In 


"By  the  Fireside,"  he  shows  how  beauti- 
ful the  home  can  be  made,  simply  by  love 
and  the  cheerful  performance  of  duty. 
President  Roosevelt  has  said  that  "The 


CHARLES  WAGNER 

Simple  Life"  ought  to  become  a  tract  for 
the  American-  people  to  learn  by  and  Mr. 
Wagner's  hope  is  that  by  interesting  the 
individual  the  masses  will  be  presently 
affected. 


THREE  FLOWERS 


By  THOMAS  BAILEY  ALDRICH 


HEREWITH  I  send  you  three  pressed,  withered  flowers: 
This  one  was  white,  with  golden  star ;  this,  blue 
As  Capri's  cave,  that  purple  and  shot  through 
With  sunset-orange.     Where  the  Duomo  towers 
In  diamond  air,  and  under  hanging  bowers 
The  Amo  glides,  this  faded  violet  grew 
On  Landor's  grave;  from  Landor's  heart  it  drew 
Its  magic  azure  in  the  long  spring  hours. 

Within  the  shadow  of  the  Pyramid 
Of  Caius  Cestius  was  the  daisy  found, 
White  as  the  soul  of  Keats  in  Paradise. 
The  pansy — there  were  hundreds  of  them,  hid 
In  the  thick  grass  that  folded  Shelley's  mound. 
Guarding  his  ashes  with  most  lovely  eyes. 


THE  GRAVES  OF  SHELLEY  AND  KEATS 

By  JOHN   RU33ELL  HAYES 

In  "the  romantic  and  lonely  cemetery  of  the  Protestants/'  in  Rome,  sleep  Shelley  and 
Keats.  It  was  of  this  spot  that  Shelley  said,  only  a  year  before  his  own  death:  *'It  might 
make  one  in  love  with  death,  to  think  that  one  should  be  buried  in  so  sweet  a  place."  Shelley 
lies  beneath  the  cypress  shade  beside  the  Roman  wall;  Keats  in  the  open  sunshine  where  the 
violets  bloom. 


THE  GRAVE  OF  SHELLEY 

Cor  Cordiutn 

THE  cypress  throws  across  the  yellowed  stone 
Its   darkness   gathered  from  the  countless  years ; 
The  sad,  wan  flowers  drop  their  pallid  tears, 
And  by  the  moon  the  night-owl  makes  her  moan. 
And  yet  no  narrow  tomb  claims  him  its  own, 
For  where  the  riotous  sea-wind  uprears 
The  foaming  billows  'neath  the  starry  spheres, 
Forever  are  his  deathless  ashes  blown. 
O  Heart  of  Hearts,  bright  Ariel  of  the  dawn ! 
The  most  etliereal  of  poetic  race! 
Like  young  Actaeon  saw  he  face  to  face 
Divinest  Beauty  with  her  veil  withdrawn ; — 
Was  it  for  this  he  passed  from  earth  so  young 
And  left  so  soon  that  glorious  lyre  unstrung? 


THE  GRAVE  OF  KEATS 

Here  lies  one  whose  name  was  writ  in  water 

HERE  lies  young  Adonais,  stricken  low 
All  in  the  dewy  morning  of  his  days. 
Upon  his  sleep  the  soft  moon  bends  her  gaze, 
As  on  the  Latmian  shepherd's  long  ago, 
And  for  her  own  loved  Poet  pours  her  woe. 
Here  no  dark  cypress-tree  its  shadow  sways, 
But  through  the  grass  the  lowly  ivy  strays 
And  tender  violets  in  sorrow  grow. 
Above  his  earthly  bed  we  stand  and  weep, 
And  yet  we  know  his  spirit  never  dies, 
Sweeter  than  all  the  songs  he  ever  sung. 
Soothed  in  the  languor  of  eternal  sleep, 
Like  his  beloved  Endymion  he  lies. 
Forever  beautiful,   forever  young! 


THE  POETRY  OF  AUSTRALIA 


By  MILTON  BRONNER 


IF  the  average  cultured  reader  of  to- 
day were  asked  concerning  an  Aus- 
tralian literature,  he  would  doubtless, 
bearing  in  mind  the  famous  chapter  on 
the  snakes  of  Ireland,  reply :  '*There  is  no 
Australian  literature."  He  would  thereby 
lay  himself  liable  to  a  terrible  outpouring 
of  the  vials  of  Australian  wrath,  for  they 
have  a  literature  of  their  own  and  are 
proud  of  it,  and  this  is  especially  so  when 
one  considers  their  singers.  The  absence 
of  any  writing  on  the  subject  in  our  latter 
days  is  all  the  more  remarkable  when  the 
entire  earth  is  scoured  for  subjects  of  com- 
ment. 

Australia, — the  name  brings  up  certain 
very  definite  things  that  we,  as  Americans, 
are  most  apt  to  comprehend, — a  continent 
as  vast  as  our  own  land,  with  its  former 
penal  colonies  in  some  measure  parallel- 
ing those  of  early  Virginian  days,  its  gold 
excitement  similar  to  that  of  California,  its 
fights  with  now  rapidly  disappearing  abo- 
rigines, its  tales  of  heroic  explorers  in 
burning  desert  regions,  whereas  our  own 
heroes  penetrated  boundless  forests.  Then 
there  are  things  we  are  not  so  apt  to  un- 
derstand clearly, — the  vast  arid  regions, 
with  their  months  of  burning  sunshine  and 
ihcir  days  of  torrential  rains;  the  fauna 
and  flora,  so  different  in  many  respects 
from  any  others  in  the  world ;  the  romance 
and  the  crimes  of  its  bush-rangers,  those 
Ishmaelites  of  the  island  continent.  If 
Australia  presents  certain  definite  charac- 
teristics, so  too  does  its  poetry.  Our  first 
strictly  American  poets  took  as  their  mod- 
els their  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
tury' contemporaries  in  England.  The 
Australian  singers  are  content  to  follow 
in  the  wake  of  Byron,  Swinburne,  Poe  and 
Hret  Harte.  But  there  is  this  difference 
to  be  noted, — where  the  American  aped  not 
only  the  manner,  but  the  matter  of  his 
English  model,  the  Australian  beginner  is 
intensely  loyal  to  his  own  land.  Its  peo- 
ple, its  scenes,  its  history,  are  constantly 
mirrored  in  his  verse  and  form  the  choic- 


est subjects  of  his  song.  The  bell-bird 
may  not  have  taught  him  any  new  music 
of  English  verse,  but  it  has  led  him  to 
study  with  loving  eye  the  beauties  of  Aus- 
tralian forests. 

The  poetry  is  that  of  men  who  have 
lived  in  the  open  air  and  have  told  of  the 
life  around  them,  caring  more  for  the  mat- 
ter than  the  manner  of  their  song.  As  a 
consequence  it  may  lack  the  polish,  the 
qualities  of  finality  that  go  with  literature 
that  is  lasting.  But  if  it  is  not  immortal, 
it  is  at  least  immeasurably  more  interesting 
than  the  dreary  beginnings  of  an  Ameri- 
can literature  and  gives  good  augury  of 
things  to  come,  once  the  people  of  this 
vast  continent  have  leisure  to  develop  the 
cultivation  of  the  arts. 

In  considering  this  poetry,  bearing  in 
mind  its  unfamiliarity  to  Americans,  it  is 
a  constant  temptation  to  r^ake  the  most 
liberal  quotations,  so  as  to  make  the  verse 
itself  exhibit  its  own  qualities  as  much  as 
possible.  Throughout  the  Australian 
poems,  the  voices  of  birds  are  heard. 
Indeed, 

There   drops   the   bell-bird's   knell,   the  coach 

whip's  crack, 
The  wonga-pigeon's  coo,  or  echoing  notes 
Of  lyre-tail'd  pheasants  in  their  own  rich  tones. 
Mocking  the  song  of  every  forest  bird. 

The  bell-bird  is  as  familiar  in  Australian 
verse  as  the  nightingale  is  in  the  European 
product.  It  might  even  be  called  the  Aus- 
tralian nightingale: — 

Hush,  from  the  trackless  depths  conies  what 

sweet  sound 
Ineffable?    Do  spirits  underground 
In  hollow  caverns  ring  phantasmal  chimes 
For  elfin  deaths  in  fairy  sunless  climes- 
Or  does  some  sad  aerial  spirit  high 
In  serene  air  suspend  the  listening  sky 
With  sweet  remember'd  music  of  joy-bells 
Changing  for  death?    Hush,  how  it  swells  and 

swells 
Still  sweet  and  low  and  sad,— as  tho'  the  peal 
Were    chimed    in    forest-depths    where    never 

steal 
Sounds  from  the  world  beyond,  and  where  no 

noise 
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"Ask  Mamma.'*  By  R.  S.  Surtees,  author  of 
"Handley  Cross,"  etc.  A  new  edition  with 
sixty-nine  wood  cuts  by  John  Leech  and 
thirteen  colored  illustrations.  525  pp.  i2mo. 
D.  Appleton  and  Co. 

Leech's  drawings  are  the  chief  interest  in 
this  reproduction  of  a  novel  which  appeared 
in  1858,  devoted  to  the  sporting  life  of  the 
period  in  England  just  after  the  Crimean  War, 
in  the  intermediate  period  when  English  society 
was  still  small  enough  for  individuality,  but 
had  begun  to  feel  the  wide  expansion  in  num- 
bers and  wealth  which  has  transformed  it  dur- 
ing the  past  generation. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Copyright  Casks.     Compiled     by     Arthur   S. 

Hamlin.    237  pp.  8vo.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

This  summary  of  American  Copyright  Law 
gives  all  the  decisions  since  1891  to  1903.  It 
contains  the  text  of  existing  law  with  its 
amendments  ani  all  decisions  in  English  and 
Canadian  as  well  as  American  Courts,  throwing 
light  on  the  same  subject.  The  digest  is 
arranged  alphabetically.  There  are  the  usual 
references  to  cases  cited.  The  book  is  issued 
by  the  American  PubHshers'  Copyright 
League. 


Legends  ot  Parsifal,  The.  By  Mary  Han- 
ford  Ford.  Illustrated.  102  pp.  i2mo.  Cald- 
well and  Co. 

Drawn  out  by  the  performance  of  "Parsifal" 
in  New  York,  this  volume  summarizes  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  the  legend  in  a  continuous  nar- 
rative, but  without  close  technical  study  of  the 
subject. 

Nancy.  The  Miniature  Name-Books.  32mo. 
E.  P.  Button  &  Co. 

Ruth.  The  Miniature  Name-Books.  32mo. 
E.  P.   Button  &  Co. 

A  small  birthday  memorandum  book,  about 
2f^x2  inches,  with  two  entries  on  a  page  and 
a  motto,  on  the  cover,  stamped  with  a  femi- 
nine name  as  **Ruth,"  "Nancy,"  etc. 

Our  Political  Brama,  Conventions,  Cam- 
paigns, Candidates.  By  Joseph  Bucklin 
Bishop.  With  Numerous  Illustrations  and 
Reproductions  from  Caricatures.  236  pp. 
8vo.    Scott-Thaw  Co. 

The  author,  a  working  journalist,  editor  of 
the  New  York  "Globe,"  has  gathered  in  a 
single  volume,  with  additions,  three  magazine 
articles  on  national  conventions,  inaugurations 
and  American  political  caricature.  He  has 
added  to  them  a  number  of  anecdotes,  gleaned 
from  a  wide  region,  bringing  together  a  varied 
picture  of  American  public  life  in  its  national 
aspect  during  national  struggles. 
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CAMPAIGN  LITERATURE 

By  ALFRED  HENRY  LEWIS 
Author  of  •*Thc  Boss/*  "The  PrcsiJcnt,"  etc. 


IX  the  present  swirl  and  eddy  of  the 
campaign,  one  is  bound  to  take  no- 
tice of  politics.  From  its  headquar- 
ters, both  in  Washington  and  New  York, 
each  party  is  breaking  the  back  of  the 
mails  with  tons  upon  tons  of  what  the 
senders  describe  *as  "Campaign  Litera- 
ture." This  Hterature  is  worth  looking 
at,  or  if  one  may  imagine  ink  as  audible, 
listening  to;  since  it  is  the  voice  of  the 
campaign. 

Politics  is  natural  and  not  an  artifice; 
it  had  its  seeds  in  First  Causes.  It  began 
with  Man  and  will  last  while  Man  lasts. 
It  is  an  expression  of  that  conflict,  irre- 
pressible, unendable — the  war  waged  by 
the  Man  against  the  Thing.  On  the  First 
Day  the  morning  sun  shone  slantwise 
across  a  field  of  original  politics ;  the  last 
rays  of  the  Last  Day's  sun  will  fall  upon 
politics.  And  since  the  issue  is  change- 
less, so,  doubtless,  the  procedure  will  be 
changeless  also. 

Politics,  that  is  to  say  practical  politics, 
is  the  art  of  arousing  the  ignorance  of 
mankind.  One  might  suppose,  since  it 
aims  at  the  interest,  it  would  address  the 
intelligence  and  the  honesty  of  men.  It 
never  does.  Its  purpose  is  prejudice,  and 
its  methods  lies.  Hate,  and  love,  and 
tribe-instinct,  and  the  partisanship  of  re- 
gion, and  cupidity,  and  race-angers,  and 
laughter,  these  are  appealed  to ;  the  popu- 
lar wisdom  or  the  popular  integrity  is  no 
more  invoked  than  if  it  didn't  live. 


"The  public,"  quoth  Lord  Chesterfield, 
"is  seldom  right,  and  then  only  for  a 
wrong  reason.  It  hates  Bute  for  being 
Scotch,  when  that  is  the  one  thing  he 
couldn't  help."  A  glance  at  their  litera- 
ture would  seem  to  show  present  cam- 
paign managers  to  be  in  accord  with  the 
cantaloupe  farmer  of  Blackheath ;  and  they 
approach  the  public  ear  and  eye  accord- 
ingly. 

To  one  with  a  taste  for  alcoves  and 
thoughtful  inactivities,  and  whose  interest 
in  humanity  is  the  mere  interest  of  phil- 
osophy, a  campaign  is  like  a  great  play, 
whereof  the  literature  forms  the  actor's 
lines  and  printed  parts.  Also,  the  longer 
one  sits  at  this  drama  of  politics,  the  more 
one  comes  to  justify  those  methods  of 
unintelligence  which  have  been  recounted 
above.  Prejudice  and  cupidity  are  sharply 
quick  to  seize  and  to  act ;  reason  is  a  fum- 
bler,  a  blunderer,  a  snail  for  being  slow. 

Interest  in  the  sense  of  personal  advan- 
tage is  stronger  than  prejudice,  and  the 
latter  in  its  turn  is  stronger  than  partisan- 
ship or  tribe-instinct.  Here  is  a  case: 
With  the  jealousy  of  region,  the  Southern 
people  loved  Mr.  Roosevelt  because  his 
mother  was  of  the  South — he  was  a  mem- 
ber, or  at  least  a  half  member  of  their 
tribe.  There  was  tribe-instinct.  Then 
Mr.  Roosevelt  had  the  Black  Man  to  din- 
ner, and  the  South  fell  upon  him  fero- 
ciously. There  was  prejudice.  Later, 
Mr.   Roosevelt   inaugurated  the    Panama 


•*  In  the  lower  IcvelR  there  are  large  splashes  of  green  foliage  which  had  not  felt  the  touches  of  frost ;  Mrown  fields 
town  to  wheat :  little  emerald  squares  of  pasture ;  houses  and  hotels  half  hidden  among  the  trees." 
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I.    AUTUMN-ROBED   MOUNTAIN   AND   VALLEY 

iWENTY  miles  s:raight  ahead  was  the  Gap,  a  notch  in  the  hazy 
blue  ridge  that  formed  the  sky  line  to  the  Southeast.  Twenty 
miles  broad,  in  the  clear  sunlight  of  the  beautiful  October 
afternoon,  spreaJ  the  valley,  dressed  in  its  Autumn  raiment. 
To  right  and  lift  the  mountain  sides  were  glowing  with  the 
tints  of  Fall.  There  was  no  cloud  in  the  perfect  blue  of  the 
sky,  and  its  arching  dome  seemed  higher  than  ever  before.  A 
light  breeze  stired  the  dying  leaves.  The  sunshine  was  warm 
and  grateful.  No  mote  of  dust,  no  line  of  smoke  marred  the  view.  The  slopes  of 
five  mountains;  every  rolling  hill,  each  rising  knoll  in  the  valley  below — all  were 
covered  with  the  kaleidoscopic  colors  of  Autumn,  square  miles  of  beautiful  bil- 
lowy foliage,  rioting  in  all  the  shades  of  gold  and  crimson. 

This  was  the  scene  our  delighted  eyes  saw,  when  we  had  reached  the  crest  of 
the  Knob  and  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  high  mountain  plateau.  Off  to  the  South- 
west, and  then  to  the  East,  forming  a  great  concave,  of  which  our  Knob  seemed  to 
be  the  centre,  the  plateau  broke  into  seven    mountain   spurs.       These    descended 
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abruptly,  or  sloped  easily  down  to  merge  with  the  low  hills  of  the  valley.  One 
beyond  the  other,  the  spurs  pushed  themselves  out,  great  buttresses  of  rock  with 
their  shoulders  to  the  plateau  s  edge.  On  the  nearest,  the  gorgeous  October  foli- 
age could  be  seen  in  all  its  beauty.  The  more  distant  spurs  were  veiled  with  the- 
blue  haze  of  Indian  Summer,  the  tint  of  each  being  more  intense,  until  the  most 
remote  were  low  lying  clouds  of  deep  silvery  blue,  encircling  the  farthermost 
bounds  of  the  valley  and  terminating  in  the  two  crags  that  guard  the  Gap.  Like  a 
faint  shadow,  the  distant  hills  beyond  could  be  seen  through  the  notch. 

On  the  edge  of  the  nearest  spur  perches  a  great  hotel.     Across  a  ravine,  on 
another  crest,  there  is  a  second  hostelry,  both  deserted  now  by  the  flitting  crowds 
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"  Life  is  given  to  the  scene  by  the  flash  of  sunlight  from  the  vrater  of  brooks  and  trout  streams." 

of  the  city  and  town.  On  our  Knob  two  cottages  stand  like  sentinels  overlook- 
ing the  valley.  One  of  these  is  haunted,  rumor  says,  and  has  not  been  occupied 
for  years.  No  one  has  related  to  me  the  uncanny  tale  of  the  cottage,  but  I  feel 
sure  I  could  live  in  peace  with  the  uneasy  spirits  who  haunt  the  little  house,  for 
here  on  the  mountain  top,  they  can  be  no  other  than  the  ghosts  of  the  mist  and 
the  whispering  wraiths  of  the  breeze. 

Yellow  and  gold  are  the  predominating  color  notes  in  the  Autumn  landscape 
of  the  mountains.  Every  shade  is  there,  from  a  tint  that  matches  the  sunshine, 
to  that  of  rich  old  gold,  all  blending  into  each  other  in  perfect  harmony.  Laid  on 
this  groundwork  there  are  soft  daubs  of  orange,  terra  cotta  tints,  russet  brown  • 
splotches,  glints  of  red  and  bright  crimson,  the  deep  greens  of  pines  and  hemlocks 
and  the  purple  or  dark  crimson  of  the  oaks.  In  gentle  undulations,  softened  by 
the  distance,  this   magnificent  robe  of  the  w^oods  is  laid  out  for  our  inspection. 
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The  courses  of  tumbling  brooks  are  touched  up  with  emerald  by  the  more 
frequent  hemlocks,  and  the  ravines  in  which  they  flow  can  be  traced  down  the 
mountains  by  the  shading  of  green  in  the  masses  of  brighter  color.  Off  to  the 
Northeast  a  wide  strip  of  solid  gray  runs  down  the  slope  of  a  mountain  through 
the  glowing  foliage.  The  distance  is  too  great  to  distinguish  what  makes  this 
neutral  tone  in  the  prevailing  high  lights  of  the  picture.  Perhaps  it  is  a  precipi- 
tous face  of  gray  rock,  so  hard  and  unyielding  that  the  summers  and  winters 
of  centuries  have  not  softened  its  surface  enough  for  trees  to  obtain  a  foothold. 

The  landscape  of  the  valley  is  fresher  than  that  of  the  mountain  side,  and 
attractive  in  its  variety,  rather  than  in  its  masses  of  color.  On  the  little  knolls, 
the  gold  note  glows.  In  the  lower  levels  there  are  large  splashes  of  green  foliage 
which  had  not  felt  the  touches  of  frost;  brown  fields  sown  to  wheat;  little  emerald 
squares  of  pasture ;  houses  and  hotels  half  hidden  among  the  trees.  Life  is  given 
to  the  scene  by  the  flash  of  sunlight  from  the  water  of  brooks  and  trout  streams. 
From  the  path  around  the  edge  of  the  Knob,  there  is  a  better  view  of  the  nearer 
part  of  the  valley,  lying  almost  directly  below,  a  picture  of  contentment.  Half 
way  across  to  the  Gap,  the  varied  hues  of  the  fields  and  woods  are  lost  in  the  blue 
haze  which  shrouds  the  details  of  the  distance.  This  path  is  sheltered  from  the 
wind.  It  basks  in  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  and  is  an  ideal  place  to  loll  away  an 
Autumn  afternoon. 

At  what  ap't)ears  to  be  the  very  highest  point  of  the  Knob,  there  is  an  outcrop 
of  red  shale  or  sandstone,  almost  level.  At  one  place  it  has  disintegrated  and 
on  the  broken  surface  thick  grey  lichens  make  a  soft  carpet.  If  one  of  my  sci- 
entific friends  were  here  he  could  tell  how  this  outcrop  of  rock  is  the  end  of  a 
stratum  rising  at  an  angle  from  the  deep  lying  foundations  of  one  of  the  prehis- 
toric ages,  but  that  knowledge  would  add  nothing  to  my  thorough  enjoyment  of 
the  day  and  scene. 

Across  a  little  depression,  in  the  direction  of  the  haunted  cottage,  a  footpath 
leads  to  another  crest  of  the  Knob.  Here  is  a  more  interesting  geological  prob- 
lem. A  number  of  large  rocks,  bearing  every  mark  of  having  been  once  in  a  state 
of  fusion,  lay  here  in  an  irregular  group.  Their  form  is  regular  and  some  are 
almost  cubical.  The  edges  are  rounded  and  all  look  as  if  turned  out  of  some  giant 
mould.  Apparently,  they  are  composed  of  evenly  laid  and  clearly  defined  strata. 
Melted  in  a  volcanic  blast  furnace,  the  liquid  rock,  partially  cooled  and  thick,  was 
poured  by  some  old  Tubal  Cain  very  slowly  into  the  mould,  forrning  into  layers 
as  it  spread  and  hardened. 

Hammering  at  a  corner  with  a  large  stone,  I  break  out  a  thin  piece  of  the 
strata,  proving  to  my  satisfaction,  at  least,  that  these  rocks  are  made  of  the  cool- 
ing dregs  of  the  ladle,  and  left  on  the  crest  of  the  Knob,  because  perhaps,  the 
giant  who  made  them  found  that  they  were  imperfect  and  unsuited  for  his  almost 
finished  labor  of  upraising  the  mountain.  Ah,  now  if  my  scientific  friends  were 
here,  what  a  romance  they  might  weave  around  this  isolated  group  of  rocks  on  the 
mountain  top. 

Gray  EXes  selects  a  rustic  seat  on  a  stone  at  the  sunny  side  of  a  clump  of  vigor- 
ous young  oaks.  As  we  chat,  a  blue  bird  flying  over,  sends  down  a  musical  in- 
quiry, and  a  robin  makes  some  pleasant  comment  on  our  presence.  Immense  win- 
tergreen  berries  and  a  double  handfull  of  huckleberries,  which  the  birds  have  over- 
looked, are  the  refreshments  served.  I  try  to  trace  the  course  of  the  river  miles 
away  towards  the  Northeastern  rim  of  the  valley.  Filling  the  basin  below,  I  im- 
agine a  great  glacier,  ages  ago,  its  dazzling  surface  reflecting  the  sunlight.  Then 
appears  a  picture  of  a  lake  and  the  Knob  is  a  headland  of  the  shore.  The  rippling 
water  buries  what  is  now  green  field  and  golden  robed  woodland.  Down  between 
the  mountain  spurs  push  glaciers,  their  melting  streams  feeding  the  lake.  A  cata- 
ract wears  away  the  barrier  at  the  Gap,  and  the  water  uncovers  the  low  hills  of 
the  valley.  Time  slips  away  and  the  descending  sun  of  to-day  throws  shadows 
down  the  forest  clad  mountain  slopes. 


••  Light  of  heart  it  quickly  recovered  its  spirits  and  went  joyfully  on  toward  the  Valley  of  Paradise, 
just  as  sparkling,  just  as  merrily  rippling,  as  if  it  had  not  been  made  to  pay  toll  to  the  convenience 
of  mankind/' 


11.     THE  SPRING  IN  THE  DELL 


LOWING  in  big  gusts,  went  the  Northwest  wind,  that  October 
day,  tearing  th:  storm  clouds  to  pieces  and  driving  the  frag- 
ments, Hke  gia  it  race  horses,  across  a  sapphire  sky ;  making 
great  splotches  of  black  shadow  on  mountainside  and  valley. 

We  climbe  1  the  road,  almost  to  its  highest  point,  breath- 
less and  panti  ig  with  the  exertion,  for  the  ascent  was  steep 
and  the  gale  w  is  against  us.  So  full  of  all  kinds  of  health-giv- 
ing elements  wis  the  air  that  their  odor  could  be  sniffed.  The 
high  wind  was  bouyant  with  strength.  It  gave  vigor  to  every  step,  and  each 
breath  was  a  drink  of  the  purest  oxygen,  stimulating  body  and  brain. 

At  a  point  where  a  ravine  started,  separating  the  mountain  into  two  spurs, 
there  turned  another  road.  A  short  distance  from  the  fork  was  an  apple  tree 
bearing  small  but  nicely  tasting  fruit.    No  one  missed  what  was  taken,  although  we 
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filled  our  pockets,  for  the  tree  was  bending  under  the  weight  of  an  abundant 
yield.  It  was  not  in  anybody's  field  either,  but  on  the  road  side  of  the  fence; 
besides  nobody  saw  us.  For  these  reasons  it  did  not  seem  wrong  to  climb  the 
tree  and  give  it  a  few  good  shakes.  Instinct,  however,  prompted  us  to  keep  an 
eye  on  our  surroundings. 

But,  somehow,  after  we  had  eaten  nearly  all  w6  could,  the  fruit  did  not  taste 
so  good  as  at  first.  On  thinking  about  it  I  am  almost  satisfied  that  the  reason 
the  tree  bore  so  many  apples,  was  because  they  were  so  small  and  common  that 
no  self-respecting  country  boy  would  touch  them.  The  fact  that  the  tree  was  not 
in  somebody's  orchard  might  have  had  something  to  do  with  it  also,  for  I  recall 
that  apples  gathered  with  the  momentary  expectation  of  the  appearance  of  an 
angry  farmer  or  a  dog,  always  tasted  much  better  than  fruit  from  trees  beside  the 
highway. 

Down  the  quiet  road,  through  a  gallery  of  autumn  tinted  trees,  we  came  to  a 
sidepath  leading  to  the  spring,  situated  in  a  deep  ravine.  Man's  utilitarian  hand 
had  been  there,  and  nature  was  being  made  to  pay  tribute  to  him.  Before  the  in- 
trusion of  man,  the  cool  dell  must  have  been  most  beautiful  in  its  deep  seclusion. 
Where  untouched,  it  bore  evidences  of  having  been  a  favorite  spot  with  the  elu- 
sive nymphs  of  the  woods  and  fountains.  If  any  of  the  nymphs  remained  when 
man  descended  into  their  retreat  with  his  ugly  work  tools  of  iron  and  steel,  how 
quickly  they  must  have  fled  from  the  spot. 

The  never-failing  spring  was  walled  in  with  masonry,  confined  in  a  basin ;  and 
its  overflow  ran  into  a  wooden  flume  leading  to  a  rough  board  shed,  in  which  was 
a  steel  water  wheel.  The  limpid  water,  unconscious  of  the  degradation,  flowed  into 
the  buckets  of  the  wheel,  which  turned  by  its  crystal  weight,  and  then  the  water 
being  poured  out,  ran  from  the  back  of  the  dark  shed  as  if  in  terror.  Light  of 
heart,  it  quickly  recovered  its  spirits,  and  went  joyfully  on  towards  the  Valley  of 
Paradise,  just  as  sparkling,  just  as  merrily  rippling,  as  if  it  had  not  been  made  to 
pay  toll  to  the  convenience  of  mankind.  The  water  wheel  drove  two  pumps,  fed 
by  a  pipe  which  tapped  the  flume,  and  forced  the  unwillingly  imprisoned  water  a 
half  mile  over  the  top  of  the  mountain,  down  to  the  clustered  hotels  and  cottages. 

Bubbles  of  the  mysterious  gases  which  underground  streams  generate,  released 
as  the  water  rushed  into  the  bottom  of  the  basin  from  its  dark  channel,  ascended  to 
the  surface  in  little  spirals  and  bursting,  made  ripples  whose  rings  continually 
crossed  and  recrossed.  I  dipped  a  drink  of  water  from  the  flume.  It  was  as  clear 
as  a  mirror,  and  had  no  taste  or  odor  of  masonry  or  wood,  but  it  did  not  satisfy. 
Imagination  could  not  supply  what  it  lacked,  until  gazing  at  the  imprisoned  spring, 
there  came  the  comprehension  that  man's  commercial  touch  had  destroyed  the 
water's  soul. 

Up  to  the  road  again,  to  come  upon  a  clump  of  maple  saplings,  magnificent  in 
their  bizarre  Autumn  coloring.  Nevel-  have  I  seen  a  more  beautiful  exhibit  of  the 
pigments  laid  on  the  woods  by  the  brushes  of  the  frost  and  the  mist.  Every  little 
section  of  tissue,  outlined  by  the  ribs  of  the  leaf,  had  been  painted  a  separate 
color.  Each  leaf  was  different  in  its  striking  design.  Some  were  a  fantastic 
patchwork  of  crimson,  pink,  yellow,  scarlet,  rose  and  green.  Others  were  check- 
ered in  light  and  dark  shades.  Here  the  colors  blended,  there  each  tint  stood  out 
distinct,  the  leaf  ribs  m  irking  the  spots.  The  rarest  branches  and  most  beautiful 
leaves  were  carried  away  as  trophies  of  the  walk. 

We  returned  by  a  path  through  the  woods,  which  proved  to  be  a  short  cut. 
As  we  reached  the  flat  crest  of  the  mountain,  the  boisterous  wind,  which  in  the 
sheltered  road  had  not  found  us,  gave  us  gusty  greeting.  By  an  upland  pasture, 
most  unusual  sight,  bloomed  a  daisy,  just  unfolded,  as  fresh  and  as  perfect  as  if 
the  month  were  June,  instead  of  mid-October.  A  few  steps  farther  on,  there  was 
a  spray  of  buttercups,  holding  up  their  yellow  petals  to  the  descending  sun.  These 
bewildered  blossoms  of  the  springtime,  fragile  and  delicate,  added  their  dainty 
grace  to  the  gorgeous  flora  of  the  Indian  summer. 


SCIENCE  AND  POETRY  IN  CONFLICT 


POETRY  and  Science  belong  essen- 
tially to  different  ages.  When  the 
world  was  young,  Poetry  reigned 
supreme ;  now  that  the  world  has  grown 
so  old  and  man  has  become  so  sufficient, 
both  unto  himself  and  unto  all  things  else, 
the  music  of  verse,  the  appeal  of  the  pic- 
ture language,  the  charm  of  the  fanciful 
and  the  figurative,  have  no  longer  any 
potency.  Fact,  not  fancy;  logic,  not  im- 
pulse ;  rule  the  world  and  the  greater  the 
complications  of  life,  the  more  involved 
the  systems  and  methods,  of  the  social, 
economic  and  industrial  schemes,  the  more 
man  thinks  to  exercise  his  suddenly  real- 
ized, supreme  intelligence,  his  imagined 
capabilities  for  dealing  with  things  vast 
and  intricate,  rather  than  with  things 
small  and  individual. 

In  these  latter  days  there  has  sprung 
up  a  class  of  poet  which  has  tried  to  ac- 
commodate the  new  order  of  things  and 
which,  in  the  effort  of  effecting  that  ac- 
commodation, has  elected  to  exalt  and 
sublimate  the  wonders  of  science;  the 
miracles  of  machinery,  etc.  This  poet 
finds  high  lessons  and  superb  figures  in 
such  prosaic  objects  as  the  locomotive  for 
instance,  that  puffing,  roaring  overwhelm- 
ing monster  wrought  in  steel.  Such 
flights  of  imagination  borne  of  the  strenu- 
ous versifier  of  the  new  regime,  call  forth 
a  loud  guffaw  or  silence  of  contempt  from 
the  more  aristocratic  rhymester  whose 
professional  pedigree  dates  back  to  classi- 
cal masters.  And  then  begins  the  con- 
troversy between  poet  and  scientist;  and 
the  authority  of  imagination  and  music 
and  the  spiritual  is  pitted  against  the  au- 
thority of  the  fact  and  the  commonplace 
and  the  material. 

Darwin,  in  his  autobiography,  laments 
the  loss  of  appreciation  for  the  beauties 
and  spirit  of  the  nature  world.  He  tells 
us  that,  as  a  boy,  he  loved  poetry,  wor- 
shipped Nature,  and  entertained  religious 
aspirations.  But  close  application  to  the 
pursuit  of  truth,  tangible  and  literal, 
numbed  the  imagination,  put  the  material 


form  in  precedent  over  the  spiritual  es- 
sence; and  music  and  verse  and  religion 
had  meaning  no  more.  Thus  the  uni- 
verse became  a  shell  composed  of  atoms ; 
the  present  was  the  sole  time  to  consider, 
the  past  the  sole  domain  of  time  to  reckon 
with ;  the  future  held  no  object,  for  the 
future  was  oblivion. 

Darwin  and  most  of  his  radical  theories 
are  dead,  or  at  least  in  the  process  of 
dying,  but  the  influence  of  materialism  is 
still  alive  and  lusty  in  its  strength.  New 
prophets  have  come  out  of  the  wilder- 
nesses, prophets  of  the  poetic  life, 
prophets  of  the  simple  life,  but  the  poetic 
life  and  the  simple  life  are  as  yet  infantile 
projects. 

This  immature  condition  is  probably  due 
to  the  irreconcilability  of  simplicity  with 
commercialism;  of  poetry  with  iron-clad 
fact  and  indisputable  reason.  Under  the 
rule  of  to-day's  intricacies  and  mechan- 
isms, faith  dies  and  Hterature  languishes. 
To  live,  man  must  be  successful ;  to  be  suc- 
cessful, he  must  be  aggressive;  to  be  ag- 
gressive, he  must  be  egotistical.  Where 
is  the  poet  of  the  true  meditative  type 
who  will  fit  into  this  position?  Take 
Keats  as  an  example,  picture  him  in  the 
up-to-date  guise  of  active  agent  in  ad- 
vertising propaganda, — that  frail  vision- 
ary and  dweller  in  days  ancient  to  whom 
harsh  criticism  was  as  the  stripes  of  a 
scourge;  to  whom  condemnation  was  soul 
crucifixion.  Is  such  a  man  to  be  men- 
tioned in  a  breath  with  our  twentieth  cen- 
tury maker  of  rhymes,  who  cannot  be  si- 
lenced by  whatever  methods  or  forces  of 
denunciation,  who  is  annihilated  only  to 
rise,  in  more  exasperating  power  of  liter- 
ary physique,  within  the  briefest  conceiv- 
able space  of  time? 

It  seems,  truly,  that  in  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  purely  poetic  and  the  material, 
which  results  chiefly  from  the  scientific, 
the  latter  has  in  this  present-day  the  best 
of  the  battle.  How  long  it  will  continue 
to  have  that  best  is  a  point  to  consider: 
it  may  be  that  a  steady  application  to  the 
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higher  ideal  will  undermine  the  influence      tain  circles  over  literary  practices  of  to- 


of  the  literary  money-grabber  and  in  so 
doing  will  break  the  sceptre  of  material- 
istic power  in  matters  literary  at  least. 
There  are  those  who  smile  in  superiority 
at  the  agitation  which  obtains  among  cer- 


(lay,  but  if  greater  apprehension  for  the 
dangerous  trend  of  conditions  were  more 
widely  felt,  a  happier  state  of  things 
might  the  sooner  be  eflfected. 

QUENTIN    MacDONALD 


POETS 

By  JOHN  R.  TAIT 

OH,  there  are  gentle  souls  on  earth  imbued 
With  love  of  men  and  nature's  loveliness. 
Who  like   fair  trees  uprising  'mid  a  wood. 
Grow  toward  heaven,  the  while  they  ever  bless 
With  pleasing  shade  and  liberal  faithfulness 
The  seeker  at  their  feet.     Warm  gratitude 

Be  theirs,  and  theirs  the  soft  caress 
Of  gentlest  zephyrs;  be  their  solitude 
Made  populous  with  angels,  all  sublime 

Their  history,  and  when  the  woodmen  come, 
Transplanting  them  to  that  far  summer  clime 
Where  Eden's  bays  will  rustle  welcomes  home. 
Then  may  their  lives,  as  some  grand  epic  tome, 
Close  with  a  lofty  hope,  like  an  immortal  rhyme. 


PROSE    STYLE    ONCE    MORE 


A  COURTEOUS  correspondent  has 
referred  me  to  Mr.  Frederic  Har- 
rison's dictum  on  prose  style: 
"Speak  out  frankly  that  which  you  have 
thought  out  in  your  own  brain  and  have 
felt  within  your  own  soul.  This,  and  this 
alone,  creates  a  perfect  style."  But  is  not 
this  to  deny  every  external  standard  of 
taste?  Will  not,  then  a  style  be  good 
just  in  so  far  as  it  speaks  out  boldly  the 
writer's  thought,  however  inconsistent  or 
wild  or  biased,  and  not  in  so  for  as  it  is 
a  fitting  expression  of  a  healthy  mind? 
Xow,  the  very  essence  of  art  is  the  beau- 
tiful, this  is  its  distinguishing  note,  its 
chief  constituent ;  but  such  a  style  as  Mr. 
Harrison  would  regard  as  perfect  may  be 
simply  a  kind  of  realism.  Macaulay's 
style  was  a  perfect  expression  of  his 
thought,  but  was  it  therefore  great?  More- 
over, there  were  in  it  "artifices,  tricks, 
fashions,"  which  Mr.  Harrison,  and 
rightly,  abjures;  and  those,  too,  pro- 
nounced, if  not  very  varied.  Certainly,  the 
greatest  prose  styles,  as,  for  example. 
Swift's,  are  free  from  any  distinct  artifice, 
though  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  they  do 
not  very  often — nay,  always — show  a  cer- 
tain peculiarity  of  phrase.  In  like  man- 
ner, to  say  that  the  substance  of  a  book 
is  that  which  chiefly  matters  may,  I  think, 
lead  us  wrong,  but  I  am  far  from  denying 
that  it  is,  if  rightly  interpreted,  true.  For 
the  antithesis  between  form  and  matter, 
though  we  make  it  in  thought  and  lan- 
j^age,  is  surely  false;  these  two,  when 
taken  together,  are  the  substance  and  there 
is  nothing  else.  But  a  superficial  interpre- 
tation is  likely  to  be  set  upon  it.  Let  me 
give  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean.  We 
may  call  the  works  of  Mr.  Darwin  great 
books,  but  I  do  not  imagine  that  we  should 
call  them  great  art.  The  substance  of 
them  (and  here  I  use  the  word  in  the  nar- 
rower sense,  which  is  also  the  common- 
place) may  from  a  certain  point  of  view 
be  more  important  to  us  many  times  than 
that  of  Newman's  "Apologia"  or  his 
"Grammar  of  Assent;"  and  yet  these 
works  of  Newman  are  structures  of  fine 


art,  and  express,  I  am  sure,  a  soul  more 
subtle,  sweet,  delicate,  more  truly  whole- 
some, more  generally  developed.  And  this 
brings  me  to  ask  the  question  whether 
scientific  truth,  which  is  important  to  us, 
and  yet  is  not  at  present  very  beautiful, 
any  more  than  a  demonstration  of  Euclid, 
can  give  birth  to  such  excellent  works  of 
art  as,  let  us  say,  the  mythology  of  the 
antique  world.  For  indeed  one  feels  that 
in  putting  together  a  scientific  treatise  the 
whole  soul  of  the  writer  is  but  seldom,  if 
ever,  at  work  in  its  criticism  of  life  and 
the  world.  We  may  have  a  frank  and  bold 
exposition  of  what  appears  to  the  author's 
mind,  but  we  may  all  the  while  be  con- 
templating "a  spirit  bounded  and  poor." 
So,  again,  it  may  be  pronounced  of  Pas- 
cal's "Provincial  Letters"  that  they  have 
an  ephemeral  topic,  but  do  we  not  feel 
that  his  treatment  is  immortal  ?  Have  we 
not  here  at  work  a  soul  pure,  charming, 
gravely  ironical;  and,  therefore,  of  so 
much  help  to  us  in  the  formation  of  our 
own  minds?  Something  like  this  is  the 
meaning  of  the  constantly  cited  question, 
which  should  never  be  asked,  as  likely  to 
raise  a  false  issue — which  is  the  more  im- 
portant, what  we  say  or  how  we  say  it? 
Of  course,  in  urging  that  the  Attic  was 
the  style  of  best  make,  I  assumed  the  pres- 
ence not  only  of  the  aesthetic  taste  and  the 
intellectual  power,  but  also  of  that  artistic 
faculty  which  orders  and  correlates  our 
thoughts  when  we  put  them  into  words. 
For  "art  is  concerned  with  production," 
and  it  is  clear  that  this  aesthetic  sense  is 
not  always  creative,  as,  indeed,  we  know 
daily  from  experience.  The  old  Greeks, 
when  they  had  said  a  thing  perfectly,  were 
fearful  of  saying  it  over  again  in  a  less  ex- 
cellent way.  And  yet  this  genius  for  per- 
fect expression,  at  once  simple,  accurate 
and  beautiful,  was  a  wonderful  part  of  the 
writer's  soul.  I  conclude,  then,  that  the 
fullness  of  the  author's  mind  must  be 
thrown,  as  it  were,  into  every  word  he 
writes.  A  style  which  is  bold  and  frank, 
as  Carlyle's,  may  ever  so  often  lack  meas- 
ure and  proportion ;  the  charm  of  frank- 
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ness,  strongly  as  we  may  sympathize  with 
it,  is  not  in  itself  the  charm  of  simplicity  as 
well ;  and  so  I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Harri- 
son's judgment  is  either  a  test  of  literary 
art  or  an  adequate  description  of  the  best 
prose  style.  It  would  refuse  by  implica- 
tion a  necessary  place  to  the  sense  of 
beauty  in  the  highest  form  of  the  human 
mind.  Art  is  pleasurable,  it  must  give 
delight ;  but  the  contemplation  of  a  simply 
bold  and  frank  style,  lacking  in  all  the 
graces  of  farm,  can  scarcely  elevate  us  or 
draw  out  of  us  the  instinctive  love  of  the 
beautiful.  For  how  can  great  art  be  pro- 
duced without  the  artistic  faculty?  And 
so  I  should  myself  say  that  the  classic  au- 
thor with  a  vivid  sense  and  appreciation 
of  order,  of  simplicity,  of  "the  living  grace 
of  words,"  of  "lucid  exposition,"  as  Hor- 
ace calls  them,  must  instinctively  employ 
his  skill  in  the  fit  ordering  of  his  composi- 
tions. That  this  is  an  ingenious  trick  or 
an  artifice  I  should  heartily  deny;  for 
what  is  it  but  the  overwhelming,  ever- 
present  desire  for  an  unattainable  perfec- 
tion in  his  mind,  seeking  to  express  itself 
in  his  own  literary  creations,  which  he  is 
enabled  to  do  by  this  artistic  faculty  of 
which  I  spoke?  If  I  may  use  the  illus- 
tration, I  should  say  that  it  is  no  more  an 
artifice  than  noble  manners,  which  "are  the 
fruit  of  noble  mind."  And  the  whole 
tenor  of  this  view  is  that  the  best  prose 
style  admits,  as  I  would  maintain,  of  as 
adequate  expression  as  the  conditions  of 
the  work  and  subject  will  allow,  of  the 
virtues  of  the  highest  conceivable  type  of 
temper  and  intellect.  It  is  but  an  incom- 
plete criticism,  which  demands  a  sense  of 
proportion  in  the  thought,  and  not  in  the 
style  also.     For  the  medium  would  be  in- 


adequate and  deceptive;  it  would  lose  for 
us  half  its  charm.  And,  again,  when  we 
speak  of  a  style  as  a  thing  of  power,  what 
do  we  mean  but  that  it  conveys  to  us  some 
visible  representation  of  its  author's  im- 
pressive qualities  of  mind,  be  they  earnest- 
ness, dignity,  balance,  subtlety,  penetration, 
or  all  of  these,  as  the  case  may  be?  Not. 
to  be  sure,  some  merely  alluring  device  of 
rhetoric,  an  antithesis  or  an  illogical  ap- 
peal. These  qualities  of  the  mind  it  is 
that  impart  to  the  style  its  peculiar 
flavor;  they  kindle  through  the  writ- 
ten word  a  feeling  of  admiration 
for  the  genius  of  some  sublime 
or  beautiful  personality.  In  the  classic 
authors  of  the  past,  in  the  history  of  let- 
ters, in  the  great  works  of  finely-gifted 
men,  so  fruitful  in  suggestion  and  joy  to 
so  many  succeeding  generations,  we  find 
this  to  be  the  case.  Critics  have,  of  course, 
differed  intensely  in  regard  to  the  relative 
merits  of  various  authors  and  their  styles. 
Ihe  personal  aspect,  for  the  true  critic 
also  judges  with  his  whole  soul,  will  ever 
have  weight  in  determining  our  views. 
But  after  all,  for  the  masses  of  men  the 
absolute  value  of  a  writer  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  facts,  the  distinction  not  so 
much  between  degrees  of  excellence  as  be- 
tween the  good  and  the  bad  or  the  indif- 
ferent. But  in  order  to  get  a  luminous  idea 
of  what  is  good  in  style,  we  must  have 
a  test,  an  ideal,  which  is,  I  think,  best 
given  to  us  in  such  considerations  as  I  have 
instanced.  Nor  should  we  ever  forget 
that,  strictly  speaking,  he  has  no  legitimate 
place  in  art,  upon  whose  words  the  gods 
have  set  no  crown  of  grace. — "London 
Academy  and  Literature." 


THE  TRUE  POET 

By  EUGENIA.  BEATRICE  MABURY 

IN  early  years  he  strove  alone  for  fame, 
And  longed  that  all  the  world  should  lip  his  name. 
Thus  Fame  was  first ;  and  then,  the  Joy  of  Work, 
Which  faltered  not  through  all  the  moil  and  murk 
Of  eager,  persevering,  brim-filled  years. 
Replete  with  hope  and  doubt,  triumphs  and  fears. 
Time  dimmed  his  longing ;  for  Fame  he  watched  no  more 
And  when  at  last  she  did  approach  his  door 
She  found  no  vacant  chamber  in  his  heart. 
For  that  abode  had  long  been  filled  by  Art. 


Coortesy  of  "  Literary  Digest" 

STEVENSON   MEMORIAL  TABLET  IN  ST.  GILES  CATHEDRAL.  EDINBURGH 


TIMELY  TOPICS 


A  NEW  TRIBUTE  TO  STEVENSON. 

THE  bronze  tablet,  wrought  in  mem- 
ory of  Stevenson,  and  recently  un- 
veiled in  St.  Giles  Cathedral,  Edin- 
burgh, has  a  double  value  and  signifi- 
cance. In  its  purpose  it  commemorates 
the  literary  genius  of  one  of  the  greatest 
of  modem  writers ;  in  its  accomplishment 
it  forms  a  monument  to  the  artistic  genius 
of  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern  sculp- 
tors. St.  Gaudens  designed  the  mem- 
orial, and  it  is  worthy  of  his  name,  even  as 
it  is  worthy  of  that  other  magic  name 
which  it  is  intended  to  immortalize.     At 


the  unveiling  Lord  Rosbery  and  Mr.  Sid- 
ney Colvin  presided  and  both  paid  glow- 
ing tribute  to  the  value  of  Stevenson's 
writings  and  to  the  growing  influence  of 
his  works. 

The  tablet  represents  Stevenson  in  inti- 
mate pose.  It  shows  the  invalid  on  his 
couch  and  one  is  touched  by  the  sugges- 
tion of  loving  reminder  to  the  patience 
with  which  the  writer  bore  continuously 
his  burden  of  pain.  The  head  and  hands 
are  finely  wrought,  the  profile  clear-cut 
but  softened  by  shadows, — for  this,  Stev- 
enson   sat    many    years    ago, — the    hands 
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have  been  modeled  from  casts  made  just 
prior  to  the  author's  departure  for  Samoa. 

One  hand  holds  what  appears  to  be  a 
manuscript;  tlie  other  contains  a  pencil 
and  is  uplifted,  as  if  the  author  were  just 
about  to  put  it  to  the  paper  for  use. 
Nothing  could  be  more  simple  and  effec- 
tive than  the  attitude,  showing  the  man 
as  he  was  and  as  he  was  loved,  for  the 
sake  of  those  who  now  love  his  spirit  as 
it  shines  forth  in  his  books. 

There  are  two  inscriptions  on  the  tablet. 
The  upper  one  is  a  selection  from  Steven- 
soii's  famous  prayer  '*For  Success''  and 
reads : 

Give  us  grace  and  strength  to  forbear 
and  to  persevere^  give  us  courage  and 
gaity  and  the  quiet  mind;  spare  to  us 
our  friends,  soften  to  us  our  enemies, 
bless  us  if  it  may  be^  in  all  our  innocent 
endeavors.  If  it  tnay  not  be^  give  us 
strength  to  encounter  that  which  is  to 
come^  that  me  be  brave  in  peril,  constant 
in  tribulation,  temperate  in  wrath  and  in 
all  changes  of  fortune  and  down  to  the 
gates  of  death,  loyal  and  loving  one  to 
another. 

The  inscription  beneath  the  figure  reads, 

ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON, 

Born  at  VIII  Howard  Place 
Edinburgh,  November  XIII  MDCCC. 


Died  at  Vailama,  Island  of  Upolu, 
Samoa  December  III  MDCCCXCIV. 


This  Memorial  is  Erected  in  His 
Honor  by  Readers  in  all  Quarters 
OF  THE  World  who  Admire  him  as 
A  Master  of  English  and  Scottish 
Letters  and  to  whom  his  Constancy 
UNDER  Infirmity  and  Suffering 
AND  HIS  Spirit  of  Mirth,  Courage 
AND  Love  have  Endeared  his  Name. 

inder  the  wide  and  starrj  sky. 
Dig  the  grave  and  let  me  lie : 
Glad  did  I  live  and  gladly  I  die 
And  I  lay  me  down  tvith  a  will. 

This  be  the  verse  you  grave  for  me. 
Here  he  lies  where  he  longed  to  be. 
Home  is  the  sailor,  home  from  sea. 
And  the  hunter  home  from  the  hill. 

The  verses  are  Stevenson's  own 
**Requiem/'  and  appear  on  his  grave  in 
Samoa,  where  there  is  a  tomb  built 
Samoan  fashion,  of  large  blocks  of  white 
cement  placed  over  the  grave.  On  either 
side  there  is  a  bronze  plate,  the  one  bear- 
ing the  words  in  Samoan,  *'The  Tomb  of 
Tusitala,'*  followed  by  the  speech  of  Ruth 


to  Naomi ;  taken  from  the  Samoan  Bible. 
On  the  other  panel  is  the  "Requiem"  in 
English.  Mr.  Graham  Balfour,  in  his 
**Life  of  Stevenson*'  says  that  since  the 
author's  death,  the  chiefs  have  tabooed  the 
use  of  firearms  on  the  hillside  where  he 
lies,  that  the  birds  may  live  there  undis- 
turbed and  raise  about  his  grave  the  songs 
he  loved  so  well. 

MR.   JAMES  IN  AMERICA 

THERE  are  many  probably  who  think 
that  Henry  James  is  an  English- 
man. One  can  excuse  them  read- 
ily. Mr.  James  has  lived  abroad  so  long 
that  his  countrymen  might  well  be  con- 
fused on  the  subject  of  his  nationality.  It 
is  ten  years  now  since  the  distinguished 
author  was  in  America;  his  visit  at  the 
present  time  is  a  concession  which  seemed 
to  call  for  overmuch  appreciation  and  grati- 
tude. As  a  rnatter  of  truth,  it  is  about 
time  that  Mr.  James  learned  to  know  his 
native  country  and  its  people  a  little  bet- 
ter; that  is,  if  he  intends  to  continue  the 
writing  of  American  tales.  His  pictures 
lately  of  American  life  have  been  some- 
what antiquated;  had  they  come  from 
one  of  lesser  name,  some  portions  would 
have  been  laughed  at. 

The  promise  at  the  present  time  is  that 
when  Mr.  James  finds  sufficient  leisure  he 
will  write  his  impressions  of  the  America 
and  the  Americans  of  to-day ;  his  psycho- 
logical insight  is  warranted  to  penetrate 
the  tissue  of  even  our  complex  sociologi- 
cal scheme,  while  his  analytic  faculty  is 
guaranteed  to  grasp  unfalteringly  the  in- 
tricate problems  of  our  intricate  life  and 
spread  them  forth  for  inspection  in  clear 
daylight. 

For  years  Mr.  James  has  been  acknowl- 
edged as  a  master  in  the  portrayal  of  char- 
acter and  the  depictment  of  the  fantastic 
web  of  society.  But  in  his  later  works 
the  characteristics  that  won  his  earlier 
fame  have  become  his  snares,  and  sub- 
tility  has  grown  to  be  super-subtility ; 
grasp  of  detail  has  become  burden  of  de- 
tail ;  illustrative  symbolism  has  become  ob- 
scuring symbolism.  In  short,  the  pursuit 
after  refinement  and  delicacy  of  touch  has 
ended  in  a  deluge  of  minutiae;  the  care 
of  each  individual  word  and  the  concentra- 
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tion  upon  the  accomplishment  of  a  perfect 
style  have  engendered  the  loss  of  the  spirit 
which  animates  the  word  and  the  life 
which  colors  the  sentence.  Therefore 
there  is  effected  the  fine  and  infallible 
tracery  and  net-work  of  a  perfect  circula- 
tory system  for  which,  however,  there  is 
provided  no  blood.  The  science  of  writ- 
ing is  worked  out  to  a  marvelous  degree, 
but  the  poetry  of  existence,  the  impulse 
and  the  emotion  are  missing.  The  un- 
known quantity  that  gives  to  protoplasm 
the  quality  of  being  is  a  parallel  to  the 
quality  which  Mr.  James's  works  have 
lost. 

There  is,  however,  a  new  novel  by  this 
extraordinary  man  of  letters,  which,  it  is 
promised,  will  contain  the  element  of  emo- 
tional appeal.  "The  Golden  Bowl,"  which 
is  to  be  published  while  Mr.  James  is  in 
America,  is  said  to  have  dramatic  and  pa- 
thetic incidents  and  qualities  that  will  set 
it  apart  from  the  author's  other  recent 
works.  Perhaps  contact  with  our  up-to- 
date,  energetic,  all-athrill  life  will  give  IMr. 
James  new  inspiration  of  a  character  that 
will  make  his  future  books  more  alive,  not 
so  much  like  marble  beautifully  carved, 
but  to  which  the  cold  clings  and  in  which 
instinct  and  movement  and  the  "vital 
fluid"  are  frozen  and  approach  is  rendered 
chill. 

LITERATURE  AND    LAUGHTER 

AX  interesting  discovery  made  by 
the  London  "Evening  Standard'* 
appertains  to  the  mention  of  laugh- 
ter, in  classical  literature,  in  connection 
chiefly  with  situations  of  sadness  or  as  a 
precursor  to  sadness.  Upon  making  an 
examination  of  "familiar  quotations," 
numerous  instances  are  found  wherein 
laughter  is  presented  in  its  guise  of  folly, 
mocker>-  and  aflFectation,  while  its  better 
aspects  of  mirth  and  joy  are  more  ne- 
glected. 

To  quote  some  of  the  "discoveries*' 
made  by  the  "Standard," 

The  association — at  once  antithetical  and 
sequent — of  laughter  and  tears  is  frequently  in- 
5isted  on.  Byron's  familiar  couplet  in  **Don 
Juan" — 

"And   U   I   lauffh   at   any    mortal   thing 
It  U  that  I  may  not  weep." 


has  its  echo  in  Beaumarchais's  dictum — "I 
make  haste  to  laugh  at  everything  for  fear  of 
being  obliged  to  weep/'  and  is  in  a  way  but  a 
variant  of  the  line  in  "Childe  Harold" — "Smiles 
form  the  channel  of  a  future  tear." 

While  quoting  from  Byron,  it  is  worth  while 
comparing  his  familiar  Bacchanalian  couplet — 

"Let    ug    have    wine    and    womeo.    mirth    and 

laughter. 
Sermons  and  soda-water  the  day  after.** 

with  Gray's  warning  of  the  reckoning  that  fol- 
lows the  banquet,  *'A  dreadful  reckoning  and 
men  smile  no  more."  Shelley's  "Cloud" 
"laughs"  as  it  passes  in  thunder^  and  the  al- 
most hackneyed  "shine  and  shower"  of  April 
gains  a  new  beauty  from  Watson's  allusion  to 
the  antithetical  association  above  referred  to— 

"Laugh    thy    golden    laughter, 
But   the  moment  after. 
Weep  thy  golden  tears.** 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  far  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  best-known  lines  and  passages  re- 
ferring to  laughter  it  is  not  its  joyousness  or 
happy  merriment  that  is  presented,  but  its  folly 
or  hollowness  or  sequent  sorrow.  Shakspere 
— who,  as  Mrs.  Browning  tells  us,  has  given 
us  "tears  and  laughter  for  all  time" — lets  us 
catch  the  ring  of  genuine  mirthful  laughter  in 
the  madcap  company  of  "the  wild  Prince  and 
Poins,"  and  in  the  rich  comedy  of  "Much  Ado 
About  Nothing,"  and  "Twelfth  Night."  .  But 
in  the  passages  that  have  become  crystallized 
into  household  words  it  is  different.  When 
Jacques  declares  that  he  "did  laugh  sans  inter- 
mission a  whole  hour,"  we  know  it  was  the 
laughter  of  a  cynical  pessimism;  when  Hamlet 
makes  his  familiar  remark  about  "flashes  of 
merriment  that  were  wont  to  set  the  table  on  a 
roar,"  it  is  of  a  dead  friend  he  is  speaking.  We 
hear  the  whispered  curse  of  Othello's  "They 
laugh  who  win,"  and  know  that  it  is  the  pre- 
lude to  the  heart-breaking  tragedy  of  sweet 
Desdemona's  murder;  when  we  listen  to  the 
old  mad  king's  pathetic  pleading — 

"Do  not  laugh  at  me. 
For.  as  I  am  a   man.   I  think  this  lady 
To  he  my  child  Cordelia." 

we  are  listening  to  the  voice  of  one  about  to 
die,  yet  whom  we  are  to  see  again  with  "Cor- 
delia dead  in  his  arms."  And  the  same  omin- 
ousness  of  association  forms  many  another 
well-known  passage.  We  see  it  markedly  in 
the  closing  verse  of  Coleridge's  "Three 
Graves" — 

"TTien   Ellen  shrieked,   and   forthwith   hurst 

Into  ungentle  laughter: 
And  Mary  shivered  where  she  sat. 

And  never  she  smiled  after." 

Terrible  in  the  horror  of  its  fancy  is  the 
couplet  in  Swinburne's  "Faustine,"  describing 
the  ring  of  the  dice  thrown  for  the  woman's 
soul — the  sound  was  cracked  and  thin — 

"Like  a  man's  laughter  heard  in  hell 
Far  down." 

Almost  equally  grim  in  its  weird  suggestion 
is  Poe's  description  of  the  ghastly  revellers  in 
the  Haunted  Palace — 

"A   hideous  throng  rush  oat   forever. 
And  laugh— but  smile  no  more." 
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Even  Goldsmith's  reference  to  the  "loud 
laugh  that  speaks  the  vacant  mind"  can  scarce- 
ly be  said  to  convey  a  cheerful  idea  of  the 
laughter  in  question;  and  the  condemnation  in 
Burns's  oft-quoted  couplet — 

"An    atheist's    lauffb's    a    poor    exctaanKe 
For  deity  offended." 

is,  intentionally,  more  decided. 

It  is  not  for  a  moment  suggested  that  poets, 
as  a  rule,  take  a  gloomy  idea  of  laughter;  in- 
deed, the  direct  contrary  is  the  case.  It  is 
only  intended  to  point  out  the  rather  quaint 
coincidence  that  in  so  many  of  the  most  "fa- 
miliar quotations"  laughter  is  associated  with 
ideas  the  reverse  of  merry.  There  is  much 
that  is  interesting,  too,  in  what  may  be  called 
the  physical  characteristics  of  the  different 
sorts  of  laughter  in  literature,  instances  of 
which  will  suggest  themselves  to  every  one. 
There  is  the  chuckling  laugh,  the  unctuous 
laugh,  the  mocking,  the  cruel,  the  affected,  the 
conventional  laugh,  the  musical  laugh,  and  the 
frank,  joyous,  or  boyish  laugh,  the  last  of 
which  are  the  orthodox  appurtenances  of  he- 
rocs  and  heroines  without  number;  the  "laugh 
that  is  not  pleasant  to  hear,"  the  hollow  laugh, 
and  the  hysterical  laugh,  which  as  a  rule  arc 
assigned  to  less  amiable  dramatis  personae. 

IS  THIS  A  ROMANTIC   AGE? 

IS  this  a  romantic  age?  Mn  Robert 
Bridges  says  that  it  is.  Mr.  Bridges's 
views  are  unique.  He  thinks  that 
poetic  spontiineity  has  been  turned  into 
channels  of  industry  and  invention.  In 
**Collier's"  of  a  recent  date  he  writes  on 
the  subject  of  poetry  thus: 

The  trouble  with  poetry  in  the  past  decade 
is  that  it  has  not  been  poetry.  The  audience 
is  not  at  fault.  So  long  as  young  men  dream 
dreams  and  old  men  see  visions,  there  will  be 
an  appreciation  of  real  poetic  feeling.  The  end 
of  it  is  the  end  of  all  progress.  But  the  strong 
imaginative  minds  have  been  diverted  into 
other  channels.  To  sail  under  the  sea  or 
through  the  air,  to  talk  through  space,  to  see 
through  flesh  and  bone,  to  make  light  out  of 
darkness,  to  harness  Niagaras,  to  make  wax 
speak  and  pictures  move— these  have  been  the 
deeds  of  the  poets  of  our  generation.  The 
things  that  were  dreamed  of  in  the  "Arabian 
Nights'*  have  become  reahties — and  yet  they 
say  this  is  a  prosaic  age!  It  is  seething  with 
romance;  young  men  talk  the  impossible  on 
street  corners  and  across  little  tables — and  then 
make  it  come  true.  The  spirit  of  achievement 
is  the  spirit  of  imagination  and  hope.  These 
men  delight  to  live,  delight  to  plan,  and  dream, 
and  hammer  out  results.  Nothing  staggers 
them — and  failure  or  success  is  greeted  with  a 
smiling  face. 

While  this  is  the  prevailing  spirit  in  Amer- 
ica, what  have  the  poets  been  giving  it?    They 


have  been  feeding  it  the  shadow  and  not  the 
substance  of  poetry;  to  men  who  know  that 
great  things  can  be  done,  they  have  sung  songs 
of  little  failures;  to  those  who  do  things  by 
looking  for  the  best  in  other  men,  they  have 
prattled  of  universal  depravity;  to  the  builders 
of  huge  industries  they  have  whined  about  the 
increasing  poverty  of  man.  If  the  poets  are 
not  read  it  is  because  they  are  poor-spirited 
and  weak,  pessimistic  and  flabby  of  thought. 
In  a  world  that  is  gay  and  hopeful,  they  have 
hung  their  harps  on  the  willows  and  moaned 
over  them. 

There  has  never  been  any  difficulty  in  selling 
the  verses  of  Riley  and  Field  to  the  great 
West;— though  they  are  not  great  poets,  they 
are  never  doleful  ones.  When  a  poet  comes 
who  shall  give  voice  to  the  significant,  moving, 
uplifting  spirit  of  this  energetic  and  noisy,  but 
in  all  things  romantic,  age,  he  will  have  all 
the  hearers  he  wants,  and  a  great  many  that  he 
will  be  glad  to  get  rid  of. 

Doubtless  Mr.  Bridges's  idea  is  that 
Santos-Dumont  would  have  been  a  poet 
had  he  not  thought  first  of  air-ships; 
that  Marconi  would  have  written  epics  had 
he  not  first  conceived  the  idea  of  develop- 
ing wireless  telegraphy ;  that  Edison  would 
have  sung  songs  and  written  music  had 
his  thoughts  not  been  occupied  with  elec- 
tricity. In  lieu  of  the  appalling  amount 
of  poetic  genius  that  we  have  lost  to  sci- 
ence Mr.  Bridges  probably  believes  that  the 
only  salvation  for  poetry  is  to  immortalize 
the  air-ship,  wireless  telegraphy,  the 
X-rays  and  the  Biograph.  Won't  some- 
body try  it  and  prove  that  this  is  really 
the  age  of  romance,  romance  with  auto- 
mobiles for  heroes  and  talking  machines 
for  heroines. 


THE   LATEST  BACONIAN   PROJECT 

SOME  brilliant  mind  has  conceived  the 
idea  of  opening  Shakespeare's  tomb, 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
contents.  The  Baconians  are,  of  course, 
responsible  for  the  suggestion.  Strange 
to  say,  they  are  convinced  that  the  Strat- 
ford "Shakespere,"  as  they  insist  his  name 
should  be  spelled,  had  nothing  whatso- 
ever to  do  with  the  composition  of  the 
"Shakespeare"  plays,  yet  back  to  the  grave 
of  the  Stratford  man  they  have  to  go  for 
testimony.  If  it  was  so  utterly  impossible 
for  the  man  whose  remains  lie  in  Eng- 
land's most  interesting  tomb,  to  have  fath- 
ered the  immortal  works,  why  need  they 
to  bother  the  poor  bones  of  one  who,  after 
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all  according  to  their  theories,  was  noth- 
ing more  than  a  country  clout  ? 

It  may  be  that  even  Baconians  are  some- 
times a  bit  superstitious  and  the  formid- 
able inscription  that  has  guarded  the  sa- 
credness  of  the  grave  during  the  centuries 
since  Shakespeare's  death  may  have 
caused  them  to  pause  in  their  destructive 
bent. 

Good  Frend,  for  Jesu's  sake  forbeare 
To  digg  the  dust  encloased  here; 
Bleste  be  the  man  that  spares  thes  stones 
And  curst  be  he  that  moves  my  bones. 

A  curse  that  has  awed  for  almost  three 
centuries  may  continue  to  awe  even  a 
Baconian  of  twentieth-century  "nerve." 
Even  the  cause  of  science  and  of  literature 
has  its  limits  and  something  in  that  quaint 
stanza  forbids  meddling.  If  Baconian 
wise.  Francis  Bacon  intended  to  protect 
the  secret  which  they  maintain  he  had, 
who  knows  what  fearful  machination  may 
not  have  been  prepared  against  the  event 
of  disobedience  on  the  part  of  posterity? 
Perhaps  the  greatest  punishment  that  can 
be  conceived  for  Baconian  interference 
would  be  the  discovery  in  the  tomb,  grant- 
ing they  ever  dared  proceed  to  handle  it, 
of  some  indisputable  evidence  of  Shake- 
speare's authorship.  Then  these  "scholars" 
might  see  themselves  as  others  see  them. 

PARSIMONY  IN   THE   TITLE   PAGES 

A  POINT  well  worth  considering  is 
brought  forward  in  a  recent  edi- 
'  torial  of  the  "N.  Y.  Post."  It 
concerns  the  present-day  contraction  and 
meagreness  of  titles  and  title-pages  and 
the  deterioration  of  the  book  preface.  The 
article  is  in  every  degree  pessimistic  and 
adds  one  more  load  to  the  already  heavy 
burden  of  condemnation  which  American 
literary  pursuances  are  to-day  bearing. 
Says  the  "Post," 

The  symmetry  of  an  architectural  column  de- 
pends no  less  upon  the  capital  that  surmounts 
it  than  Upon  the  shaft  itself.  And  in  very  simi^ 
lar  fashion  a  hterary  masterpiece  demands  an 
appropriate  style  of  tide-page,  preface,  and 
chapter-heading  to  set  off  fully  the  intrinsic 
excellence  of  the  contents.  This  apparently 
is  not  understood  to-day  by  the  ordinary  crafts- 
man in  letters,  although  in  the  humbler  sphere 
of  Journalism  it  is  a  truism. 


How  vastly  the  gentle  art  of  bookmaking 
has  decayed  will  appear  if  the  typographico- 
literary  finish  now  prevalent  is  contrasted  with 
that  in  vogue  two  or  three  centuries  ago.  The 
generous  amplitude  of  the  descriptive  title  of 
the  Georgian  or  Elizabethan  volume  puts  to 
blush  the  parsimony  of  the  book  of  to-day. 
The  artistic  balance  which  the  successive  lines 
observe  upon  the  plethoric  title-leaf  suggests 
the  lettering  which  we  reserve  for  lapidary  in- 
scriptions. And  if,  as  so  often  happens,  the 
frontispiece  opposite  is  adorned  with  a  cut,  it 
is  not  a  wishy-washy  half-tone  or  a  character- 
less photogravure,  but  a  veritable  intaglio  to 
be  graven  in  the  visual  memory  for  all  time. 

In  point  of  matter,  too,  the  doubtful  reader 
need  be  kept  in  suspense  as  to  the  character 
of  the  older  volume  only  long  enough  to  digest 
the  contents  of  the  first  page.  Where  these 
characteristics  of  old  English  books  are  so 
common,  it  is  almost  invidious  to  select  any 
one  of  them  as  a  sampler,  but  convenience  of 
reference  suggests  the  title  page  of  the  Bed- 
ford tinker's  tale: 

.    THE 
PILGRIM'S   PROGRESS 

FROM 

THIS  WORLD  TO  THAT  WHICH  IS  TO  COME 

doUvei-ed  under  the  similitude  of  a 

DREAM 

wherein  is  discovered 

1.  THB  MAXXER  OF  HIS  SETTING  OUT; 

2.  HIS    DANGEROUS   JOURNEIY:    AND 

3.  SAFE  ARRIVAL  AT  THE  DESIR'D  COUNTRY 

BY  JOHN  BUNYAN 

I  have  used  SimiUtades.  Hos.  xU..  10. 

LONDON. 

Printed  for  J.  Bunyan  in  Fleet  Street. 
1678. 

It  is  from  such  noble  copiousness  of  pre- 
fatory salutation  that  the  pinched  and  meagre 
title-page  of  our  degenerate  days  is  sprung. 
The  decadence  did  not  come  all  at  once,  for 
fifty  years  ago  a  sub-title  was  in  common  use, 
to  show  that  the  author  meant  seriously  to  keep 
good  faith  with  the  trustful  reader.  But  the 
sub-title  was  gradually  relegated  to  the  limbo 
of  oblivion,  and  now  the  typical  title  is  often 
intended  to  give  but  a  hairbreadth  clue  to 
the  voluminous  labyrinth  within,  and  some- 
times to  batBe  all  conjecture  as  to  the  subject 
matter  of  the  book  itself.  The  book-buyer, 
we  contend,  has  a  right  to  feel .  aggrieved  at 
the  author  who  will  be  guilty  of  such  littleness. 
However  modern  usage  may  exempt  the  writer 
of  books  from  giving  his  brain'^  progeny  a 
long-winded  name,  there  is  no  forgiveness  for 
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such  as  cudgel  their  wits  to  invent  titles  which 
serve  as  bald  symbols  of  bewilderment.  It 
should  be  actionable  at  law  to  issue  books  call- 
ed by  such  interrogatories  as  **Whither?"  **Can 
You  Forgive  Her?'*  or  **Who  Pays  Your 
Taxes?"  In  one  particular  only  has  the  mod- 
ern title-page  shown  any  symptom  of  growth, 
and  that  is  in  the  line  devoted  to  the  adulation 
of  the  author.  All  the  space  on  the  title-page 
that  he  can  spare  from  the  mystification  of  the 
reader,  he  devotes  to  the  recital  of  his  own 
degrees  and  honors.  And  so  it  comes  about 
that  we  have  these  accursed  problematical 
labels  upon  wretched  romances,  and  can  learn 
from  the  initial  page  only  that  it  is  not  the 
author's  first  offence,  or,  in  the  case  of  an 
enigmatical  essay,  that  the  perpetrator  affect- 
edly styles  himself  the  Sometime  Fellow  of 
Hocus  Pocus  College,  Oxbridge.  Clearly,  in 
the  change  from  the  old  title-page  to  the  new 
what  we  have  lost  in  light  we  have  gained  only 
in  wind. 

What  we  have  shown  as  to  the  decadence  of 
the  title-page  is  true  in  a  general  way  of  the 
preface  and  the  chapter-headings.  That  the 
early  preface  was  occasionally  a  bit  prolix  we 
must,  we  fear,  admit.  But  in  it  the  writer 
stood  upon  his  feet  like  a  man,  or  occasionally 
struck  out  from  the  shoulder  like  a  boxer. 
There  was  no  shilly-shally.  When  occasionally  • 
he  flattered  his  patron,  he  ate  toads  by  the  hat- 
full  and  made  no  bones  about  it.  The  modern 
preface  is  obsolescent.  Either  it  is  shamelessly 
omitted  without  the  reader's  leave  asked  or 
granted,  or  it  appears  in  shamefaced,  truncated 
form,  curt  as  a  Quaker  headstone,  and  yet  al- 
ways long  enough  to  exhibit  the  abandoned 
egotism  of  the  author,  who  never  has  wit 
enough  to  make  it  worth  reading  nor  modesty 
sufficient  to  forego  this  shabby  opportunity  of 
self-advertisement 

It  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  the  manifest 
superiority  of  the  older  and  ampler  style  of 
dressing  a  literary  feast.  It  is  clear  as  day 
that  to  those  sampling  an  unknown  volume  the 
most  generous  credentials  were  afforded.  The 
unsophisticated  reader  was  either  convinced 
that  the  topic  and  treatment  were  such  as  to 
enhst  his  interest,  or  he  had  ample  warning  if 
perchance  the  viands  were  not  to  his  taste. 


A   BIRD'S-EYE  VIEW  OF  FALL  t>RAMAS 

AT  last  we  shall  see  '*Monna  Vanna," 
with  Mrs.  Fiske  in  the  title  role. 
The  part  would  have  suited  Duse, 
though  it  is  said  that  M.  Maeterlinck's 
own  wife  interpreted  it  with  rare  skill  and 
appeal. 

We  doubt  the  success  of  the  play,  who- 
ever undertakes  it,  insomuch  as  stage- 
setting  and  spectacle  will  probably  be  the 
chief  comprehensible  portions  of  the 
presentation.  If  ever  brilliant  man  went 
wrong  on  a  subject,  M.  Maeterlinck  went 
wrong  on  the  subject  of  the  drama.  In 
forfeiting  dramatic  action  and  episode  to 
put  in  its  place  psychological  development, 
he  forewent  the  chief  aim  and  purpose  of 
the  play,  and  sacrificed  an  element  that 
the  great  master  himself  would  not  have 
dared  to  sacrifice.  In  consequence, 
"Monna  Vanna"  is  pervasively  colorless 
and  on  the  stage  will  probably  remain  so, 
unless  sufficient  excitement  and  din  can 
be  arranged  for  in  the  shape  of  war  ac- 
coutrements and  the  lusty  lungs  of  a 
strong  band  of  soldiery. 

Another  spectacular  play  will  doubtless 
evolve  from  the  dramatization  of  ''The 
Prince  of  India."  Some  of  the  newer  popu- 
lar novels  are  also  to  attain  the  boards, 
though  this  form  of  drama  is  losing  its 
influence  rapidly.  "Mrs.  Wiggs"  **The 
Boss,"  Hall  Caine's  ''Prodigal  Son"  and 
Kipling's  '* Story  of  the  Gadsbys"  will 
appear. 

New  comedies  will  be  "Letty,"  by  Ar- 
thur Pinero;  "J^""y>"  by  Israel  Zangwill, 
which  will  be  produced  by  Maude  Adams, 
and  **The  Serio-Comic  Governess,"  writ- 
ten by  Zangwill  for  Cecilia  Loftus. 


WORDS  OF  WISDOM  FROM  THE  NEW  BOOKS 


Truth  is  the  grand  motor-power  which, 
like  a  giant  engine,  has  rolled  the  car  of 
civilization  out  from  the  maze  of  antiquity, 
where  it  now  waits  to  be  freighted  with 
the  precious  fruits  of  living  genius. — 
From  "The  Seeker." 

Of  the  things  that  make  for  happiness 
the  love  of  books  comes  first.  *  *  *  * 
A  book,  unlike  any  other  friend,  will  wait, 
not   only   upon   the   hour,   but   upon   the 


mood.  It  asks  nothing  and  gives  much, 
when  one  comes  in  the  right  way,  *  *  * 
Is  your  w^orld  a  small  one,  made  unen- 
durable by  a  thousand  petty  cares?  Are 
the  heart  and  soul  of  you  cast  down  by 
bitter  disappointment?  Would  you  leave 
it  all,  if  only  for  an  hour,  and  come  back 
with  a  new  point  of  view?  Then  open 
the  covers  of  a  book. — From  "The  Mas- 
ter's X'iolin.'' 


VIOLET  JACOB 
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In  private  life  Mrs.  Violet  Jacob  is  the 

wife  of  Major  Arthur  Jacob,   who  now 

holds  an  important  post  in  In- 

Mrs,U€oh  ^^^'  ^^^^'  J^^^^  ^^s  published 
two  novels  so  far,  and  already 
they  rank  with  the  strong 
names  in  modern  English  fiction.  She  is 
a  woman  who  knows  the  world  well  and 
an  interpret  humanity  with  sane  judg- 
ment and  broad  sympathy. 


On  the  best-selling  lists  for  months  past 
has  appeared  "Tillie,  a  Mennonite  Maid." 
ThcWaafaiff  Particularly  in  Pennsylvania 
«i«ry  cf  the  has  this  tale  of  the  little  Penn- 
•••••wieii  sylvanian  German  girl  won 
^**^  many  friends,  the  local  appeal 

being  unusually  strong. 

Another  item  of  interest  in  this  same 
connection  is  the  statement  made  that  the 
sale  of  *'Sir  Mortimer"  is  dying  down. 
This  calls  to  mind  the  extraordinary  vogue 
of  "To  Have  and  to  Hold,"  the  percepti- 
bly lesser  success  of  "Audrey"  and  the 
still  smaller  demand  for  Miss  Johnston's 
third  novel,  though  this  last  was  an- 
nounced with   even   more   than   the  cus- 


tomary elaborateness.  These  facts  go  to 
prove  the  proposition  that  it  is  no  great 
credit  to  father  a  best-seller.  With  a  fickle 
reading  public,  largely  increased  during 
the  past  few  years,  the  best-seller  cannot 
be  accepted  as  a  criterion  of  present-day 
fiction.  With  no  fixed  standard,  choice  is 
guided  by  fancy  or  whatever  influence 
chances  to  appear;  all  of  w^hich  goes  to 
account  for  the  failure  of  authors  whose 
first  books  have  found  a  place  among  the 
magic  six,  to  sustain  the  promise  of  popu- 
larity. 

The  comparatively  short  and  by  no 
means  brilliant  run  of  "Sir  Mortimer" 
may  be  a  "sign  of  the  times"  m  another 
direction.  The  fact  is  patent  that  the  day 
of  the  historical  novel  is  about  over.  To 
ten  novels  based  on  or  including  historical 
periods  and  scenes,  published  two  years 
ago,  there  is  to-day  one.  The  newer  fad 
is  for  the  novel  of  politics  or  of  business, 
with  a  growing  demand  for  the  psycho- 
logical study.  This  promises  well,  for  fol- 
lowing the  novel  of  psychology  comes  the 
novel  of  the  imagination  which,  after  all, 
is  the  greatest.     Probably  the  historical 
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novel  will  not  again  be  in  fashion  until 

the  history  that  is  now  in  the  making  shall 

have  become  sufficiently  old  to  be  viewed 

in  the  perspective. 

*     *     * 

Mr.   Sprague  was  a  law^yer  before  he 
was  a  novelist,  though  not  before  he  was 
a  writer.       His  legal  training 
William  c.      does    not    seem,    however,  to 
Sprague  havc  numbed  his  romantic  feel- 

ing or  his  pleasant,  sympathetic 
attitude  toward  mankind  generally. 


WIL*  I  AM  C.  SPRAGUE 

His  "Felice  Constant"  was  a  pretty  tale 
of  old  Detroit,  while  his  boys'  books,  of 
which  *'The  Boy  Courier  of  Napoleon''  is 
the  latest  published,  are  interesting  and 
profitable  volumes  of  their  class. 

Mr.  Sprague  was  born  at  Malta,  Ohio, 
in  i860.  In  1866  he  went  to  live  in  Mc- 
Connellsville,  where  he  attended  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  was  graduated  from 
the  High  School  in  1877.  Most  of  1870-4 
was  spent  in  the  national  capital,  where 
his  father  was  a  member  of  Congress.  In 
1877  he  entered  Denison  University  and 
at  about  that  time,  also,  began  to  wTite ; 
acting  as  political  editor  for  an  Ohio 
weekly.  In  this  capacity,  he  proved 
startling,  taking  the  Conkling  side  of  the 
famous  Garfield-Conkling  controversy  and 
reducing  the  subscription  list  of  his  paper 
to  a  pitiful  minimum.    He  next  succeeded 


in  precipitating  a  riot  by  carrying  on  a 
red-hot  fight  against  a  Congressional  can- 
didate. At  this  time  he  was  still  four  years 
too  young  to  cast  a  vote.  He  graduated 
from  Denison  in  1881  and  studied  law, 
practicing  part  of  the  time  in  partnership 
with  Charles  H.  Carey,  now  Judge  Carey, 
of  Portland,  Oregon. 

In  1889  Mr.  .  Sprague  organized  the 
Sprague  Correspondence  School  of  Law% 
and  started  the  publication  of  a  law 
monthly.  From  that  grew  a  publishing 
business  which  now  includes  some  five 
periodicals,  "How  to  Write ;"  "The  Amer- 
ican Boy/'  etc..  for  all  of  which  Mr. 
Sprague  acts  as  managing  editor.  He  has 
also  written  various  books  on  legal  topics. 

*  *     * 

America   will   be   rich   in   distinguished 

visitors  this  autumn.     Mr.  John   Morley 

is  to  sail  for  this  country  dur- 

Mortey  to       jj^g  ^.j^g  present  month.       He 

America         ^'*^^  "^^'  however,  lecture  while 
here,  though  offers  were  made 
to  him  that  might  have  tempted  sorely  a 
less  modest  man. 

*  *     « 

"Dodo"  is  the  book  by  which  Mr.  E.  F. 
Benson  is  best  known,  though  he  has  fif- 
teen novels  and  a  successful 
play  to  his  credit.  He  is  the 
son  of  the  late  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  is  thirty-seven 
years  old.  He  was  at  one  time  engaged 
in  work  at  Athens  for  the  British  Archaeo- 
logical School  and  he  has  traveled  much 
in  Egypt,  Algiers  and  Italy.  In  his  latest 
novel,  "The  Challoners,"  he  has  written  a 
strong  story  that  is  entertaining  as  well 
and  shows  ripe  literary  power. 

*  *     * 

Xow  that  John  Fox,  Jr.,  Frederick 
Palmer.  Richard  Harding  Davis  and 
James  Creelman  have  been  at 
War  Novels  the  sccue  of  actiou  in  the  Far 
That  May  Be  East,  there  is  chance  of  an- 
other species  of  literary  feat, 
such  as  an  exciting  war  frequently  gives 
rise  to.  In  these  days,  when  originality  is 
a  quality  to  be  sought,  bought  or  stolen, 
any  situation  which  affords  promise  for 
fictional  expansion  is  worthy  of  grabbing 
or  tossing  up  for  among  the  men  who 
live  and  wax  fat  on  unique  literary  pro- 
ceedinc>s.     It  mii^ht  he  interesting  to  ven- 
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ture  conjectures  as  to  what  may  be  the 
outcome  of  these  popular  story-tellers' 
sojourn  in  the  foreign  field.  Mr.  Fox  and 
Mr.  Palmer  may  once  again  vie  with  one 
another  in  portraying  a  boy  hero;  Mr. 
Davis  is  likely  to  write  a  tale  in  which 
battles  and  camp  life  play  the  prominent 
parts;  while  Mr.  Creelman  will  perhaps 
bend  his  pen  to  a  picturesque  account  of 
a  correspondent's  travels  during  the 
course  of  the  conflict.  This  much,  at  least, 
will  surely  materialize ;  indeed,  the  won- 
der will  be  if  a  dozen  volumes  rather  than 
four  do  not  spring  full-grown  out  of  this 

rich  mine  of  events  and  history-making. 

*     *     * 

Death     ranges     with     no    light     hand 

through  the  field  of  literary  workers.    The 

death      of      Samuel     Smiles, 

irrwo'*""  ^^"^^"s  ^^^  ^^^  "Self-Help 
Authors  Series,"  has  been     announced. 

Mr.  Smiles  was  over  ninety 
years  of  age,  and  had  been  a  prolific  writer. 
Trained  for  a  surgeon,  he  practiced  six 
years  but  was  too  young  to  achieve  suc- 
cess in  his  profession,  so  he  accepted  the 
proffered  editorship  of  the  *'Leeds  Times," 
at  Leeds.  Later  he  became  secretary  of 
the  Leeds  and  Thirsk  Railway  and  after- 
wards of  the  South-Eastern  Railway.  In 
1897  th^  King  of  Servia,  in  appreciation 
for  Mr.  Smiles's  literary  work,  conferred 
upon  him  the  Knight  Commander's  Cross 
of  the  Royal  Order  of  St.  Sava. 

Among  the  author's  works  are  "Life  of 
John  Murray;"  "Self-Help;"  "Charac- 
ter;" "Duty;"  "The  Huguenots;"  "Jas- 
mio ;"  and  "Life  of  George  Moore." 

The  death  is  also  announced  of  Colonel 
Prentiss  Ingraham,  of  Chicago,  an  author 
who  had  more  than  a  thousand  books  to 
his  credit.  He  is  said  to  have  turned  out 
a  novel  a  week  for  years.  He  was  born 
in  Adams  County,  Mississippi,  in  1843, 
and  studied  medicine  but  abandoned  it  to 
join  the  Confederate  Army.  After  the 
Civil  War  he  went  to  fight  in  Mexico  and 
from  there  to  Austria  and  later  to  Africa, 
finally  serving  in  the  Cuban  ten  years' 
War  for  Independence.  He  was  captured 
by  the  Spaniards  and  condemned  to  death 
but  managed  to  escape.  In  1870  he  en- 
tered upon  a  literary  career  and  used  the 
material  gained  in  his  travels  for  stories 
that  aopeared  evervwhere.  Some  of  them 
were/"The  Cretan';"  "Merle;"  "In  Golden 


Fetters;"  "An  American  Monte  Cristo;'" 
"Girl  Rough  Rider;"  "Satan's  Slave;"  etc. 
He  also  wrote  numerous  short  stories, 
poems  and  plays. 

♦     ♦     * 

Dr.  George  Claude  Lorimer  died  at  Aix- 
les-Bains  on  September  8.     Dr.  Lorimer 
had    been    abroad    some    time 
Dr.  Lorimer     trying  to  recovcr  good  health 
»««>  and  was  a  week  ago  joined  by 

his  wife  and  his  son,  George 
Horace  Lorimer,  editor  of  the  "Saturday 
Evening  Post."  According  to  the  report 
death  was  the  result  of  pneumonia. 


GEORGE   CLAUDE    LORIMER 

Dr.  Lorimer  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  in 
1838.  He  came  to  America  in  1856  and 
was  educated  at  Georgetown  College, 
Kentucky.  In  1859  ^^^  ^^^  ordained  to 
the  Baptist  ministry  and  had  charges  suc- 
cessively in  Harrodsburg,  Paducah  and 
Louisville,  Ky.  For  twenty-one  years  he 
was  pastor  of  Tremont  Temple,  Boston, 
from  which  he  went,  three  years  ago,  to 
the  Madison  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  in 
New  York  City. 

As  a  clergyman  Mr.  Lorimer  enjoyed 
an  international  reputation;  while  as  an 
author  he  was  recognized  as  a  significant 
force  in  religious  writing  and  even  as 
something  of  a  novelist.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  "Isms  Old  and  New :"  "The  Great 
Conflict:"  "Studies  in  Social  Life:"  "Mes- 
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sages  of  To-dav  to  the  Men  of  Yester- 
day;" "The  Master  of  Millions"  and  "The 
Modem  Crisis  in  Religion ;"  the  last  pub- 
lished some  months  ago  as  a  contribution 
to  the  "International  Pulpit  Series." 


nr. 
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Courtesj  "Current  Literature" 

CHARLES  B.  SPAHR 

News  comes  that  Charles  B.  Spahr, 
e<litor  of  "Current  Literature,'*  and  for- 
merly associate  editor  of  the 
**Outlook,"  fell  overboard 
from  the  steamer  Prince 
aMy«tery.  Albeit  between  Ostend  and 
Dover.  Suicide  is  suggested  as  a 
iwssibility,  though  no  reason,  save 
that  of  broken  health,  can  be  assigned,  and 
as  the  trip  abroad  had  proved  efficacious, 
even  this  reason  seems  untenable!  Mr. 
Spahr  has  been  well-known  for  many 
years  in  literary  circles.  He  was  born 
at  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  i860,  and  was 
graduated  from  Amherst  College  in  1881, 
after  which  he  spent  two  years  at  Leipsic. 
Among  his  published  works  are  "Present 
Distribution  of  Wealth"  (1896)  and 
•America's  Working  People"  (1900). 
He  also  wrote  essays  on  the  Single  Tax, 
Taxation  of  Labor,  etc. 


ford's 
Children  III 


It  is  with  regret  that  we  learn  of  the 
critical  illness  of  three  of  Mr.  Marion 
Crawford's  children.  The  news 
Mr.  Craw-  has  come  that  the  son  of  seven- 
teen, who  was  preparing  to  en- 
ter Oxford  this  Fall,  and  the 
eldest  daughter,  who  was  presented  at  the 
Court  of  the  Quirinal  last  winter,  are  two 
of  the  three  who  are  lying  at  the  point  of 
death,  with  typhoid  fever,  at  Crawford 
Villa,  Sant'Agnello  di  Sorrento. 

♦     ♦     ♦ 

Poor  D'Annunzio!     Surely  he  belongs 
to  the  older  type  of  the  genius  who  made 

life  unbearable  by  eccentricity. 
And  Again  ^^t  loug  ago  ^this  eminent 
D'Annunzio.    Italian  poet  gave  forth  a  pretty 

speech  upon  the  manner  in 
which  he  regards  his  work  after  its  com- 
pletion. In  effect  he  maintained  that  the 
children  of  his  brain  belong  to  him  no 
more  after  their  birth.  Once  created,  he 
casts  them  off  and  thereafter  looks  upon 
them  in  a  purely  impersonal  Hght ;  not  as 
his  own  in  any  sense,  but  with  that  same 
criticism  and  feeling  of  outsideness  that 
would  befall  their  lot  from  a  stranger. 
But  lo !  we  suddenly  hear  that  to  the  great 
D'Annunzio  life  is  no  longer  worth  living. 
Why?  Well,  he  wrote  a  drama,  one  des- 
tined to  be  fated  ill,  for  Duse  failed  to 
present  it,  and  to  overtop  this  dread  calam- 
ity some  one  else  failed  to  appreciate  it. 
Sad,  sad  to  relate,  a  jealous  comedian  par- 
odied it.  The  play  was  "The  Daughter 
of  Jorio;"  the  base  villain,  guilty  of  the 
sacrilege,  produced  "The  Son  of  Jorio," 
and  because  the  one  refused  to  recognize 
the  other's  claim  upon  the  whole  of  the 
Jorio  family,  the  poet  has  appealed  to  the 
law.  Even  so  are  great  minds  sometimes 
pitifully  small! 

*     *     ♦ 

There  is  some  question  as  to  the  iden- 
tity   of    Agnes    Surbridge,    whose   "Con- 
fessions  of   a   Club   Woman" 
]^®^*  IS  among  the  recent  interest- 

Surbridge?  ing  publications.  There  is  a 
rumor  abroad  that  the  author 
is  a  well-known  Eastern  club-woman 
who  has  published  several  successful 
books  over  her  own  name  but  who  prefers 
to  conceal  her  true  identity  in  the  case 
of  this  very  frank  picture  of  the  condi- 
tions that  obtain  in  present-day  club-life. 
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Rose  Cecil  O'Neill,  in  private  life  Mrs. 
Harry  Leon  Wilson,  is  making  quite  a 
hit  with  her  illustrations.  Her 
Mrs.  Wilson's  individualism  gives  her  art  a 
Drawings  distinctiveness  that  is  unmis- 
takable, and  the  clever  pictures 
of  "The  Seeker,"  'The  Loves  of  Edwy" 
and     short     stories     in     "Success**     add 


A  New 
Phillips 
Novel 
In  Serial 


ROSE  CECIL  ONEILL 

"piquancy  and  zest  to  the  text  and  estab- 
lish a  form  for  what  may  yet  become  a 
school  of  decorative  illustration. 

*  *     ♦ 

In  the  October  issue  of  "Success"  will 
begin  a  new  novel  by  David  Graham 
Phillips.  The  title  of  the  story 
is  "The  Plum  Tree,"  and  ad- 
vance notices  say  that  it  will 
be  a  tale  of  modern  politics. 
This  is  in  keeping  with  the  present  de- 
velopments of  Mr.  Phillips's  talent,  so 
well  displayed  in  "The  Cost." 

*  *     * 

The  eccentricities  of  the  renowned 
Manxman  give  many  opportunities     for 

the  poking  of  fun.  One  of  the 
Disappointed  "cw  "Hall  Caine  jokes"  is 
Hail  Caine      more  than  ever  laughable.     It 

seems  that  when  the  King  and 
Queen  visited  the  Isle  of  Man  not  so  long 
ago,  Mr.  Hall  Caine  went  to  drive  with 
them  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  in- 
teresting features.  Unfortunately  his  ego- 
tism was  more  than  ever  predominant  and 
he  translated  his  explanation  of  each  land- 
mark into  terni.«=  of  his  novels. 


"This  is  the  spot  where  Glory  Quay 
is  first  introduced  to  the  reader,"  said  ^M 
Caine, 

Or,  "Here  the  blacksmith  shod  the  lan< 
lord's  horse  in  *The  Manxman.' " 

Naturally  their  Majesties  wearied  < 
this  method  of  description  and  finally  Kir 
Edward  determined  to  forego  such  tedioi 
sightseeing.  Now  was  Mr.  Caine,  inn< 
cent  of  any  offence,  ready  for  his  oppoi 
tunity.  When  he  stepped  from  the  cai 
riage  he  speedily  dropped  on  one  knee. 

"Rise  Mr.  Caine,"  thundered  the  Kin 
according  to  the  tale,  and  the  much  mort: 
fied  author  arose  to  his  feet. 

No  knighthood  this  time,  Mr.  Caine. 
*     *     * 

Mr.  Wilson  is  another  of  those  enter 
prising  young  Westerners  who  have  com 

East  and  have  plunged  head 
Harry  Leon  long  into  the  torrent  of  com 
Wilson  petitive     novelistic     art.        H 

was  born  in  Oregon,  Illinois 
the  son  of  a  country  editor,  so  that  th( 
printing  office  was  practically  his  nursery 
He  helped  his  father,  even  while  he  wai 


HARRY  LEON  WILSON 

attending  school,  until  he  was  seventeen, 
then  he  became  a  stenographer  for  the 
Union  Pacific  Railway  at  Omaha.  Later 
he  travelled  to  California,  gathering  ma- 
terial for  an  American  history  and  acting 
as  court  reporter.  In  1887  he  began  to 
contribute  to  "Puck;"  and  in  1892  became 
associated  with  H.  C.  Bunner  on  the  edi- 
torial staff  of  that  paper.     When  Bunner 
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died  Mr.  Wilson  succeeded  him  as  editor, 
where  he  remained  until  1902,  when  he  re- 
signed "to  write  novels." 

He  has  published  three  stories,  widely 
different  in  theme  and  in  treatment,  and 
of  the  three  the  first,  "The  Spenders,''  had 
ia  big  success.  His  latest  novel,  "The 
Seeker,"  has  just  been  issued.  It  is  the 
kind  of  tale  that  will  raise  a  storm  of  com- 
ment. 

*     ♦     * 

Mr.  Will  Irwin  has  come  East  to  join 

ithe  staff  of  the  "New  York  Sun."     His 

acceptance  of  the  offer  occur- 

A  utter  ''^d  in  a  peculiar  way.    Not  so 

frtoi  Norris     long  ago  he  received  a  letter 

and  when  he  opened  it  found 

that  it  had  been  written  by  Frank  Norris, 

who  had  been  dead  a  number  of  months. 

Xorris  and  Mr.   Irwin  had  been   friends^ 

and  when  the  truth  came  out,  it  was  dis- 

\  covered  that  the  letter  had  been  delayed 

in  the  mailing.     In  it  Norris  advised  Irwin 


WILL  IRWIN 


Mr.  Alfred  Henry  Lewis  is  well  quali- 
fied to  write  political  tales.     As  Wash-- 
ington    correspondent    of    the 
AifreJ  "Chicago  Times"  he  had  op- 

portunity for  gaining  much 
material,  later  as  head  of  the 
Washington  Bureau  of  the  "New  York 
Journal,"  his   opportunities   for    viewing 


Henry 
Lewis 


to  ''Get  to  New  York."    The  advice  settled 
the  question  and  Mr.  Irwin  started. 


ALFRED  HENRY  LEWIS 

things  from  the  inside  were  greater  still. 
His  connection  with  the  "Verdict"  has 
established  his  reputation  for  humor, 
which  again  adds  its  quota  to  his  books. 
His  literary  experience  has  been  wide,  so 
that  he  is  recognized  as  a  writer  of  force- 
ful qualities. 

*     *     • 

Two  of  Bernard  Shaw's  plays  will  be 
seen  on  American  boards  during  the  com- 
ing season.  These  will  be 
"You  Never  Can  Tell"  and 
"Mrs.  Warren's  Profession," 
both  of  which  will  be  pro- 
duced by  Arnold  Daly. 


Shaw's 
Dramas  In 
America 


Word  comes  that  Lee  and  Shepard  have 
consolidated  with  the  Lothrop  Company. 
Both  imprints  will  be  retained 
until  January,  1905,  when  the 
company  will  become  the 
Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shepard 
Company. 


NMlilllBC 

H«as«s 


The  Hon.  Grover  Cleveland  is  to  come 
to  the  literary  front  with  a  vol- 
ume on  "Presidential  Prob- 
A  Book  from  lems."  No  One  will  question 
jjj;-^^'*^-  Mr.  Cleveland's  abiUty  to 
write  with  authority  on  thi$^ 
subject. 


FLORENCE    MORSE    KINGSLEY 
Author  of  "The  Singular  Miss  Smith,"   "  The  Transfiguration  of  Miss 
Philura,"   etc. 
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<::^^  By   Ta/fon  H^iliiams,   LI.  D, 


This  biography  is  necessary  to  a  full 
comprehension  of  Zola.  Few  literary 
€aiic  Zola  biographies  are  thus  needed. 
_  For  the  most  part  their  diary 
finest  Alfred  annals  leave  untouched  the  cen- 
vueieiiy  ^^.^j  springs  from  which  the 
man  comes.  Zola  was  the  first  of  the  men 
Latin  in  moral  standards,  life  and  aspira- 
tion who  have  had  in  the  English-speaking 
world  a  sweeping  popular  success.  Othei 
great  men  of  later  letters  in  the  Europe 
of  Latin  civilization,  from  Belgium  south, 
have  been  read  by  the  few.  He  was  read 
by  the  mass. 

Wrong  in  subject,  misguided  in  method, 
evil  in  his  entire  effect  on  the  letters  of 
his  day,  but  honest  in  purpose  and  sincere 
in  his  desire  to  better  men,  he  had  a 
prodigious  influence.  He  passes.  He  was 
without  form  and  void.  The  creative 
spirit  gives  form.  This  is  its  inexorable 
sign.  His  biographer,  associated  with 
his  work  for  25  years,  his  translator,  his 
father,  Henry  Vizetelly,  suffering  a  term 
at  Holloway  jail  for  publishing  Zola's 
works,  reluctantly  admits  at  close,  that  the 
man  cannot  long  be  read. 

The  roots  of  his  life  and  all  his  spread- 
ing years  are  in  this  biography,  written  in 
part  too,  to  justify  a  father's  memory. 
Zola's  Italian  ancestry, — a  martyr-saint 
in  the  collateral  line  and  a  religious  re- 
former, soldiers  and  a  skilled  engineer, 
his  father, — is  fully  marshaled.  The 
starving  years  led  in  the  foulest  life 
of  Paris,  the  reeking  sink  ot  iniquity 
in  which  his  youthful  days  passed  are 
unflinchingly  told.  He  was  35  before 
dire  want  was  over  and  the  steps  of 
his  success,  each  volume  one  are  set  in  an 
ordered  array  which  materially  aids  the 
reader  of  his  novels.  Central  chapters 
tell  the  condemnation  of  his  work  and  their 
final  acceptance  in  England. 

letters,  Mr.  Vizetelly  does  not  use.  He 
does  not  chase  his  subject  into  unfamiliar 
quarters.     He  has  nothing  which  all  men 


closely  associated  with  Zola  would  not 
know.  There  is  a  lack  of  methodical  bio- 
graphical work.  But  the  biographer  is 
minutely  familiar  with  Zola's  works.  He 
joins  each  novel  to  its  time,  place  and  en- 
vironment. The  great  Rougon-Macquart 
series  he  so  describes  and  analyzes  as  to 
make  the  reading  of  each  easier  and  more 
intelligent.  The  close  connection  between 
Zola's  work,  his  life  and  the  period  stands 
clear  in  those  pages ;  but  of  the  inner  life 
of  the  man  one  learns  little  and  less  of  his 
personal  relations. 

The  greater  glory  of  Zola  when  for  a 
season  he  uttered  the  world's  conscience 
and  recalled  France  to  justice  has  a  brief 
but  lucid  summary.  The  energy  which 
goes  to  defending  his  novels  might  well 
have  made  this  more  vivid.  But  the  story 
is  there.  Nor  is  aught  glossed,  not  even 
his  two  illegitimate  children,  born  when 
he  was  50,  after  he  had  lived  a  score  of 
years  and  was  still  living  w-ith  the  faithful 
wife  who  had  shared  his  privations  and 
by  her  care  of  his  tempestuous  nature, 
nervous  temperament  and  physical  frame, 
half-ill,  had  made  his  ordered  work  pos- 
sible. 

*     *     * 

Prof.  John  Bates  Clark,  successively  of 
Amherst,  Johns  Hopkins  and  Columbia, 
Tu   n^Ki has  been  for  twentv-five  years 

The  ProDlen  ■»     *    %  «  '     i  *f 

of  Monopoly  regarded  by  those  who  really 
John  Bates  know  one  pundit  from  another 
Clark  jj^  political  economy  as  at  once 

the  most  sane  and  original  of  them  all. 
Usually  those  of  them  who  are  sane  are 
not  original,  and  those  who  are  original 
are  not  sane.  Professor  Clark  has  written 
an  opinion-forming  book  on  the  "Distribu- 
tion of  Wealth,"  1899,  a  short  book  on 
the  "Control  of  Trusts,"  1902,  both  rather 
technical,  and  now  he  has  put  the  latter 
into  a  short  volume,  the  "Problem  of  Mon- 
opoly." It  is  lectures  delivered  to  the 
very  remarkable  audience  which  gathers 
in  Cooper  Union  in  the  People's  Institute. 

81880'^ 
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This  ranges  in  intelligence  from  young 
day  laborers  up.  It  is  dyed  with  social- 
ism. It  has  all  the  prejudices  of  **labor." 
These  lectures  are  models  for  such  or  any 
audience — simple,  clear,  rigorously  impar- 
tial and  unprejudiced,  assuming  only  ele- 
mentary knowledge  in  the  hearer.  Prof. 
Clark  is  pessimistic.  With  very  many 
others,  he  plainly  doubts  if  the  allied  pow- 
ers of  political  machine  and  corporate 
"trust"  can  be  curbed  and  controlled  by 
.democratic  institutions.  This  is  to  assume 
that  dollars  are  more  dangerous  than 
bayonets.  History  does  not  thus  record. 
The  mammoth  corporation,  Mr.  Clark 
believes,  has  come  to  stay.  The  one  aim 
should  be  to  prevent  it  from  having  a 
monopoly  by  refusing  it  special  privileges 
and  leaving  new  competition  possible.  This 
must  be  by  preventing  inequality  in  rail- 
road rates  and  preventing  any  corporation 
from  ruining  a  small  rival  by  selling 
cheaper  in  one  section  than  in  another. 
Publicity,  State  supervision,  or  the  restric- 
tions of  a  corporation  act,  Mr.  Clark  does 
not  urge.  He  rests  the  control  of  mon- 
opoly on  equal  freight  rates  and  uniform 
prices  to  all  customers.  Depressed  as  is 
his  tone,  his  work  is  encouraging,  because 
it  outlines  a  method  by  which  progress  is 
kept  possible  and  the  exaction  of  monopoly 
made  difficult. 

*     *     * 

M.  Maeterlinck  has  the  gift  of  current 
interpretation.  If  in  the  mid-years  you 
The  Double  doubt  this  try  his  last  volume 
Garden^  of  essavs  on  the  undergraduate 
Maurice  home   from  a  vacation.     You 

Maeterlinck     ^jn    fl^^j    j^^    recognizes    this 

Flemish  essayist  as  saying  what  he 
would  have  liked  to  say,  if  he  could,  which 
is  the  special  province  of  the  essay,  from 
Montaigne  on.  This  volume  is  warmed 
over  from  the  magazines.  The  vital  im- 
pulse slackens  in  it.  The  charm  of  man- 
ner begins  to  grow  familiar  and  charm 
rarely  survives  the  too  frequent  meal. 
The  immediate  utterance  is  in  these  pages. 
You  feel,  if  you  are  modern,  sympathetic 
and  in  the  habit  of  making  a  little  private 
tame  zoo  of  your  emotions,  on  the  dog 
you  own,  the  automobile  you  cannot  man- 
age and  the  modern  drama,  as  do  these  es- 
says. The  duel — with  a  rapier,  which  can- 
not do  too  much  harm — will,  if  you  are  a 
Frenchmen,  appeal  to  you  as  it  does  to 


this  Walloon  of  Parisian  sympathies  in 
*'The  Praise  of  the  Sword."  So  his  view 
of  the  chrysanthemum,  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned flower  and  the  bee  are  all  of  that 
reminiscent,  interrogating,  introspective 
quality  which  deprives  us  all  of  the  real 
pulse  of  feeling  and  substitutes  passionate 
interest  in  an  emotion  for  passionate  love 

for  the  object  that  awakes  the  emotion. 

*  *     * 

The  blooming  of  this  sudden  short  vol- 
ume of  essays  is  as  unexpected  as  it  is 
Shadow-         inspiring.       This  little  volume 

****-  is  literature.     Better  literature 

worthinffton  there  doubtless  is,  and  essays 
Maceiree  more  important ;  but  to  take  a 
quiet  Pennsylvania  town  like  West  Ches- 
ter and  weave  out  of  its  daily  life,  day's 
work  and  characters  of  the  day  a  prose 
genre  picture,  graphic,  personal  and  of 
charm  is  work  of  the  rarest.  Few  tasks 
are  more  difficult.  Not  recently  have  local 
essays    appeared   here   in    which    current 

small  town  life  has  been  better  mirrored. 

*  *     * 

When  only  charlatans  and  dupes,  bul- 
lies and  bullied  believed  in  Mormonism  it 
Aspects  «f  called  for  no  apologetics.  It 
Mormonism  stood  a  brutc  appeal  to  the  car- 
Neis  L.  nal  on  one  side  and  on  the  other 

Nelson  mere  delusion.  Mormonism  has 

survived  this.  It  is  soberly  held  to-day  by 
those  like  this  author,  a  professor  of 
English  in  Brigham  Young  University, 
having  32  instructors  and  734  students  last 
year.  The  only  "science"  about  this  book 
is  an  attempt  to  make  the  new  etheric 
waves  the  basis  of  an  attempted  explana- 
tion of  what  Joseph  Smith  really  meant 
by  some  vague  transcendental  utterances 
on  waves  of  force.  In  no  true  sense  of 
the  word  "scientific''  in  his  reasoning,  Mr. 
Nelson  has  laboriously  sought  to  find 
meaning  in  the  "Book  of  Mormon."  Those 
who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  read  it 
know  that  this  book  is  a  farrago  of  the 
Bible,  Shakespeare  and  the  transcenden- 
talism which  was  in  the  air  W'hen  it  was 
written.  In  it  Mr.  Nelson  finds  the  teach- 
ing of  development  and  a  religion  which  is 
the  real  Christianity  based  on  a  God,  male 
and  female,  in  the  image  of  man,  per- 
petually creating,  possibly  numerous,  and 
securing  the  preservation  of  man  and  his 
salvation  through  the  experience  of  a  ma- 
terial existence.    This  is,  in  short,  a  med- 
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ley  such  as  more  than  one  Aryan  cosmog- 
ony and  mythology  has  evolved,  ex- 
pounded with  the  naive  unconsciousness 
of  ignorance.  Polygamy  is  to  appear  in 
another  volume.  In  this  there  is  nothing 
which  will  be  read  by  any  but  the  profes- 
sional student  of  comparative  religion. 

*  *     ♦ 

This  volume  has  a  very  fair  letter-press, 
but  the  real  interest  to  the  American 
Royal  Acad-  reader  is  that  its  broad  pages 
cay.fran  give  in  plentiful  reproduction 
Reyaouato  ^^^  succcssion  of  acadcmic 
MWau.  British  art  for  a  century.    Pro- 

fessional artists  in  this  country  care  noth- 
ing for  this  art,  though  the  picture-deal- 
ers' sales  show  how  much  it  appeals  to 
the  domestic  American.  Art  students  in 
particular  scorn  with  the  scorn  of  the  iron 
and  clay  of  mingled  knowledge  and  ignor- 
ance the  work  of  the  British  school.  Yet 
in  the  portrait  it  has  a  higher  average — 
though  not  the  greatest  names — than  any 
other,  and  its  academic  standards,  if  lim- 
ited, never  wander,  as  does  the  last  artis- 
tic vagary.  For  price  and  size,  this  single 
volume  will  teach  one's  eye  more  about  it 
than  any  other.  It  is  a  rapid  century  cine- 
matograph of  its  progress.  Sketches  of 
the  history  of  the  Royal  Academy  by  Mr. 
W.  K.  West,  on  its  painters,  sculptors, 
engravers  and  architects  by  Mr.  W.  S. 
Sparrow  and  the  portraits  of  academi- 
cians at  the  Academy  by  T.  Martin  Wood 
are  sound,  but  have  that  provincial  note 
which  curses  British  art.  Why  a  great 
nation,  which  is  world-eyed  in  all  else, 
should  be  provincial  in  its  art  is  a  puzzle 
which  haunts  the  back  of  your  head  when- 
ever you  see  a  British  picture  or  statue. 

*  *     * 

The  humorist  has  the  best  hearing  and 
the  briefest.  In  30  years  how  many  who 
ou  oarfoa  hit  the  humor  of  the  day  have 
their  prodigious  vogue  and 
then  go  through  the  ice  of  an 
advancing  frost  without  even 
leaving  a  hole  in  it.  Of  all,  in  the  last  50 
years,  Mark  Twain  alone  survives.  "Let- 
ters from  a  Self-Made  Merchant  to  His 
Son"  has  in  two  years  gone  over  the 
earth.  No  recent  American  book  is  so 
well  worth  reading  to  get  the  exact  flavor 
of  current  opinion  on  current  life.  Its 
teaching  is  exactly  what  the  successful, 
practical,  hustling,  achieving  American  has 


Oearfc 
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in  his  heart,  though  no  other  man  has  put 
it  on  his  lips. 

"Old  Gorgon  Graham"  is  the  same 
thing  over  again,  and  just  as  good,  only 
for  the  fact  that  you  have  read  the  other 
first.  If  you  had  not,  the  chances  are  that 
you  would  have  liked  this  pattern  better. 


r  ^ 
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From  "  Old  Gorgon  Graham." 

JOLLY  OLD  BINDER 

It  is  off  the  same  loom  and  out  of  the 
same  wool.  The  boy  is  in  business  and  in 
love  now,  doing  better  and  coming  hearer 
his  father's  view  and  standard.  The  let- 
ters are  mellower,  kindly,  though  frosty, 
and  one  American  view  of  women  as  a 
faithful  domestic  convenience,  to  be 
wheedled,  governed  and  treated  with  a 
frank  and  entire  loyalty,  love  and  service 
is  here,  at  large,  very  much  at  large. 

The  job  in  hand  is  therefore  bigger,  a 
few  years  farther  on  and  more  "practi- 
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cal."  There  is  a  proverb  on  every  page. 
Too  many  mere  stories,  just  as  your  new 
friend  always  inflicts  on  you  in  his  second 
visit  the  stories  he  likes  to  hear  and  of 
which  his  other  friends  have  tired.  The 
atmosphere  is  the  same.  The  very  sound 
worldly  morality,  the  concrete  thought 
and  the  certainty  that  what  cannot  be  sold 
cannot  be  gold. 

It  would  all  be  mere  pragmatic  sermon 
but  for  the  humor.  This  carries  it  from 
page  to  page  and  carries,  too,  the  danger 
of  the  joke's  short  life.  In  nothing  is  any 
generation  more  a  law  to  itself  than  in  the 
things  it  agrees  to  laugh  at  and  over.  Not 
even  Shakespeare  can  save  his  clowns — 
once  as  good  as  all  the  rest — from  being 
dull,  opaque  and  falling  on  any  healthy 
modern  appetite.  Life  is  not  a  joke. 
Humor  lives  only  as  it  is  radiant  with 
some  ideal.  For  this  reason  one  remem- 
bers Don  Quixote,  who  failed  and  fell,  and 
forgets  Sancho  Panza,  who  much  bettered 
himself  by  his  humor. 


If  you  have  not  read  the  memoirs  of  St. 
Simon  you  have  before  you  an  unabated 
Prfnch  pleasure.   His  sixteen  volumes, 

Noblesse  swollen  by  his  lawsuit,  pass 
Marquis  de  our  modern  time  and  patience. 
crequy  p^j.  ^he  English     reader,   St. 

John's  abstract  is  quite  enough.  This  is 
like  that — a  palpable  imitation.  One  need 
not  enter  too  minutely  into  its  good  faith. 
As  a  higher  critic  would  say,  one  can  de- 
tect an  original  narrative  ("C")  overlaid 
by  the  compiler  ("Ci"),  improved  by  the 
editor  ("C2"),  and  enlarged  by  imagina- 
tion. The  Marquise  was  a  very  great 
lady  and  she  saw  the  last  of  the  most  vivid, 
interesting  and  adorable  social  life  ever 
known.  Learn  it  well  and  you  realize 
how  inevitable  was  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. The  system  deserved  all  it  got. 
Some  individuals  were  better  than  the 
system,  but  most  of  them  met  their  deserts. 
One  thing  they  did  to  perfection — the  so- 
cial life, — so  much  better  than  it  was  ever 
done  before  or  since  that  no  comparison 
is  possible.  Partly  because  they  did  noth- 
ing else.  Our  member  of  it,  whose  real 
life  is  altered  to  fit,  is  made  the  central 
figure  of  seven  volumes  of  anecdote  in  the 
French  original.  The  editor  and  com- 
piler, Mrs.  Colquhoun  Grant,  has  followed 


closely  the  method  of  Bayle  St.  John.  Not 
a  page  is  dull.  All  the  great  figures  of  the 
last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  are 
here — Franklin  included.  The  book  is  no 
more  fact  than  the  "Englishman  in  Paris,'' 
differing  in  this  from  St.  Simon ;  but  it  is 
truer  than  most  history,  and  the  volumes 
of  the  greatest  of  French  gossips  as  re- 
duced by  St.  John,  bridges  the  entire 
eighteenth  century. 

♦  *  3|( 

The  value  of  the  "First  Folio"  Shake- 
speare grows  with  a  familiar  play,  long 
jvucbeth  ^^^^  ^"d  studied.    The  precise 

c  Porter  convenience  of  having  this  text 
and  and   the  various   aids  in    this 

H.  A.  Clarke    handy  shape  grows  plainer  on 
a  traveled   road.     It   saves  a  busy   man 
much  and  will  aid  the  young  student  more. 
*     *     ♦ 

The  tourist  habit  still  clings  to  Mrs. 
Bogue.  She  tells  what  she  sees  and  you 
At  Hone  see  what  she  tells.  The  life  of 
y^JSi  *'**  young  married  people  of  easy 
"!?  means  in  an  American  country 
uiiaoBeii  house,  just  Over  the  border 
from  suburbanity,  with  two  pairs  of 
young  people  making  love,  has  a  sort  of 
every-day  interest.  Lilian  Bell  is  nothing 
if  not  ethical.  Her  work  is  never  cred- 
ited with  the  serious  purpose  which  is  its 
motive.  Her  view  is  that  of  her  exper- 
ience, and  her  class — a  very  brisk,  agree- 
able and  wholly  unmalicious  outlook.  The 
difficulty,  which  leaves  her  books  still  short 
in  interest,  is  that  the  story  does  not  ar- 
ticulate— it  lacks  joints  and  its  walk  is 
stiflF-legged — and  some  things  are  in  only 
because  they  interest  Lilian  Bell. 


If  a  thousand  years  hence  an  account  of 
the  colonial  period  of  the  United  States 
Besinninss  were  to  be  compiled  bv  piecing 
muwy^  together  Bradford  and  John 
ciiariM~  Smith,  Hildreth  and  Bancroft, 
Poster  Keot  it  would  not  be  difficult  2300 
years  later  to  analyze  the  work  into  its 
component  parts.  The  historical  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  represent  a  similar 
amalgam,  and  every  clear-headed  reader 
has  noted  the  contradictions  and  differing 
records  which  appear  in  the  current  of  its 
narrative.  The  analysis  of  these  diflPer- 
ences,  based  on  the  use  of  certain  words 
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for  the  deity  and  on  linguistic  evidence 
has  been  made  visible  to  the  English 
reader  by  Professor  Kent,  of  Yale  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  a  lucid  volume  extend- 
ing from  Genesis  to  the  Hebrew  Kingdom. 
The  diflferent  narratives  are  in  parallel  col- 
umns. Notes  explain  the  reasons  for  be- 
lieving them  different.  Prefaces  describe 
the  process  of  application  and  sources. 
Professor  Kent  is  a  scholar  of  reverent 
temper  and  conservative  care.  He  is  free 
from  the  vice  of  holding  a  view  true  be- 
cause new  or  false  because  old.  A  layman 
has  here  the  exact  work  if  he  wishes  to 

see  earlier  Old  Testament  history  as  it  is. 

*  *     ♦ 

Every  thoughtful  reader  strains  desir- 
ous eyes  into  the  dark  which  surrounds 
NtwS«yiafs  the  Gospels  for  some  other 
•f  Jc9«s.  shred.  Each  knows  the  shock 
B.  p.oreafeii  of  interest  with  which  Paul's 
MtfA.s.N«nt  single  addition  to  the  "words" 
is  first  realized  as  something  added  to  the 
Gospels,  none  of  which  he  ever  read,  in 
all  probability.  The  "New  Sayings  of 
Jesus  and  Fragment  of  a  Lost  Gospel''  is 
a  slender  volume  for  scholars  which  feeds 
this  desire  for  some  share  in  the  more 
abundant  knowledge  contemporaries  had. 
To  the  eight  previously  discovered  in 
the  sands  of  the  Fayum  five  new 
savings  are  added  by  Dr.  Bernard  P. 
Grenfell  and  Dr.  Arthur  S.  Hunt.  They 
enhance  respect  for  the  sense  of  selection 
which  gives  us  the  "words"  of  the  synoptic 
gospels.  Let  these  also  add.  The  Greek 
text,  a  translation  and  a  general  discus- 
sion, while  assuming  Greek  will  aid  and 
help  anyone  to  a  fuller  comprehension  of 
the  side-light,  these  words  throw  on  the 
one  great  problem  of  the  history  of  hu- 
manity and  the  life  of  the  individual  soul. 

*  *     * 

It  is  201  years  since  a  French  monk, 
Qiarles  Plumier,  published  in  Paris  the 
NcwBttckuid  first  separate  work  on  Ameri- 
can ferns. 

The  last  is  the  slender  vol- 
ume by  Miss  Helen  Eastman, 
**Xew  England  Ferns  and  Their  Common 
Allies."  Unlike  most  popular  books  on 
ferns,  it  includes  the  lycopodium  and 
equisetum  families,  club  moss  and  horse- 
tail, closely  related  in  spores  and  structure 
and  not  all  in  appearance.  Gray  gives  but 
62  species  in  his  area  and  WiUard  N.  Clute 
in  "Our  Ferns,''  1901,  gives  79  in  North 


America.  Miss  Eastman  has  64.  Her 
volume  is  a  working  manual.  It  omits 
even  New  York  ferns,  much  more  those 
farther  West  or  South.  It  is  illustrated 
by  photographs  of  pressed  plants,  has  both 
popular  and  technical  descriptions,  a  con- 
venient list  of  habitats,  full  indexes  and 
the  usual  artificial  key.  It  has  no  check- 
list and  no  reference  either  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  subject  or  to  that  of  particular 
genera.  No  particular  rule  seems  to  have 
been  followed  in  synonymy.  The  book  is 
smaller  than  most  of  its  predecessors,  and 
restricts  itself  more  closely  to  botanic 
aspects. 

Save  L.  C.  Beck's  Synoptical  Table  in 
1840,  and  J.  Robinson's  "Check-List"  in 
1873,  little  appeared  on  ferns  alone  until 
in  1878,  J.  Williamson  issued  his  "Ferns 
of  Kentucky."  This  has  been  succeeded 
by  Dodge,  "Ferns  and  Fern  Allies  of  New 
England;"  E.  Knobel,  "Ferns  and  Ever- 
greens of  New  England,"  1895;  C.  E. 
Watson,  "Fern  Manual  New  England 
States,"  1903;  Lawson,  "Fern  Flora  of 
Canada,"  and  J.  J.  Lemmon,  "Ferns  of 
the  Pacific  Coast,"  1882,  a  short  list. 

The  first  exhaustive  work,  still  stand- 
ard, a  large  illustrated  quarto  is  "Ferns 
of  North  America,"  1880,  by  D.  C. 
Eaton,  who  prepared  the  Southern  ferns 
for  Chapman's  "Flora  of  the  Southern 
States."  "Our  Native  Ferns,"  L.  M.  Un- 
derwood, 1 88 1,  covers  the  same  field  in 
popular  form,  but  is  superseded  by  Clute, 
already  cited.  "Ferns  in  Their  Homes 
and  Ours,"  J.  Robinson,  1878,  began  in- 
struction in  the  cultivation  of  ferns.  For 
collectors  there  are  S.  F.  Price,  "Fern 
Collector's  Handbook,"  1897,  and  "Fern 
Collector's  Guide,"  W.  M.  Clute,  1903, 
"How  to  Know  the  Ferns,"  Mrs.  F.  T. 
Parsons  (Mrs.  Starr  Dana)  is  a  popular 
illustrated  work  already  cited,  and  Mr. 
Clute's  "Our  Ferns,"  fully  illustrated 
1901,  a  series  of  essays,  with  full  de- 
scriptions, on  the  whole  the  most  com- 
plete in  its  field.  He  issues  also  the  "Fern 
Bulletin,"  a  quarterly,  in  its  eleventh  year. 
The  three  technical  works  on  ferns  in  Eng- 
lish of  recent  issue  are :  H.  A.  Bary,  "Com- 
parative Analysis  of  the  Vegetative  Or- 
gans," 1884;"  J.  F-  Atkinson,  "Biology 
of  Ferns."  1894;  D.  H.  Campbell,  "Struc- 
ture and  Development  of  Mosses  and 
Ferns,"  1895. 
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In  each  issue,  Book  News  will  print  a  summary  of  the  leading  publications  of  the  month 
likely  to  attract  the  most  attention,  and  about  which  the  busy  man  or  woman,  in  whatever 
sphere  of  effort,  would  Hke  to  know  and  would  do  well  to  read.  Elsewhere  in  this  issue  the 
books  mentioned  are  reviewed  or  noticed  at  greater  length. 


FOR  several  reasons,  the  discussion  of 
which  is  not  pertinent  to  this  page, 
the  issues  of  new  books  during  the 
last  half  of  August  and  the  first  half  of 
September,  are  about  fifty  per  cent,  less 
than  the  product  of  the  publishing 
houses  in  the  same  period  of  last  year. 
Some  of  the  new  fiction  has  been  loudly 
heralded. 

Vergilius. 

Irving  Bachellor,  leaving  the  field  he 
successfully  cultivated  in  "Eben  Hol- 
den,"  has  produced  "Vergilius,"  "a  tale 
of  the  coming  of  Christ."  The  novel 
belongs  to  the  same  class  as  does  "Ben 
Hur"  and  "Quo  Vadis."  Besides  the 
character  from  whom  the  book  is  named, 
a  Roman  officer,  Herod  and  his  treach- 
erous son  Antipater  are  prominent  in 
the  story. 

A  Ladder  of  Swords. 

From  the  pen  of  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  au- 
thor of  "The  Right  of  Way/'  comes  "A 
Ladder  of  Swords,"  an  Elizabethan 
romance.  Two  Huguenot  refugees  have 
the  front  of  the  stage,  while  Elizabeth, 
treated  in  a  charming  manner,  and  the 
intrigue  of  her  court,  form  the  interest- 
ing background  for  the  lovers. 

The  Last  Hope. 

The  posthumous  novel  of  Henry  Seton 
Merriman  is  a  reminder  of  the  untimely 
death  of  that  splendid  writer  of  ro- 
mances. France  and  the  presidency  of 
Louis  Napoleon  are  the  country  and 
period  over  which  the  story  ranges.  The 
tale  clusters  around  "The  Last  Hope," 
figuratively  a  real  or  supposed  grandson 
of  Louis  XVL 

Rachel  Marr. 

Morley  Robert's  "Rachel  Marr"  is  a 
study  of  the  sex  problem.  It  depicts 
the  attraction  of  men  and  women  of 
vastly  differing  temperaments  for  each 
other.    Heredity,  environment  and  creed 


influence  the  characters,  but  in  the  end 
passion  conquers.  It  is  a  strong  novel. 
It  is  also  morbid  and  will  repel  some 
readers. 

At  Home  With  tjie  Jardixes. 

In  "At  Home  with  the  Jardines"  Lil- 
ian Bell  tells  a  characteristic  story  of 
young  couples  in  an  American  country 
house. 

Old  Gorgon  Graham. 

"Old  Gorgcai  Graham,**  by  George 
Horace  Lorimer,  is  as  good  as  "Letters 
from  a  Self-Made  Merchant  to  His 
Son."  It  is  the  same  son,  a  little  older, 
in  business  and  in  love,  and  in  the  book 
is  seen  the  heart  of  the  practical, 
achieving  American  business  man. 

The  Seeker. 


Between  the  covers  of  "The  Seeker," 
by  Harry  Leon  Wilson,  author  of  "The 
Spenders,"  is  a  treatise  on  the  infidel 
beliefs  of  Robert  Ingersoll,  and  a  dia- 
tribe against  what  "The  Seeker"  thinks 
is  the  religious  belief  of  the  day.  Woven 
through  this  is  a  love  story. 

The  President. 


A  picture  of  many  phases  of  American 
life  is  "The  President,"  by  Alfred  Henr\' 
Lewis,  author  of  "The  Boss."  Wash- 
ington is  the  centre  of  activity  and  the 
hero  is  a  multi-millionaire.  Many  char- 
acters move  before  the  eyes  of  the 
reader.  Features  of  the  novel  are  the 
sketches  of  the  petty,  self-seeking,  un- 
patriotic politician. 

The  Master's  Violin. 

Myrtle  Reed,  whose  "Lavender  and  Old 
Lace"  pleased  thousands  of  quiet  read- 
ers, has  written  "The  Master's  Violin." 
another  romance  of  charming  "old 
timey"  people.  The  book  is  character- 
ized by  Miss  Reed's  pure  style  and  gen- 
tle humor. 
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Jess  &  Co. 

'Jess  &  Co.,"  by  J.  J.  Bell,  of  "Wee 
Xfacgreegor"  fame,  is  a  departure  from 
the  tales  of  Mr.  Bell's  enjoyable  Scotch 
lad.  The  story  is  of  adults.  "Jess" 
runs  the  little  business  that  supports  the 
family.    Her  husband  is  a  dreamer. 

The  Loves  op  Edwy. 
Rose  Cecil  O'Neill,  an  original  and  suc- 
cessful illustrator,  the  wife  of  Harry 
Leon  Wilson,  has  turned  to  writing  as 
well,  and  "The  Loves  of  Edwy"  is  her 
first  book.  It  is  a  characterization  of 
several  interesting  human  types,  done 
with  an  atractive,  vivid  and  delightfully 
humorous  touch.  The  writer's  hand  has 
provided  the  illustrations. 

Emile  Zola,  Novelist  and  Reformer. 

Zola's  life,  his  thought,  his  methods,  are 
comprehensively  presented  in  a  graphic 
and  very  readable  manner  in  "Emile 
Zola,  Novelist  and  Reformer,"  by  Er- 
nest Alfred  Vizetelly.  Mr.  Vizetelly  is 
a  son  of  the  pubHsher  who  was  impris- 
oned for  bringing  out  Zola's  works  in 
England,  which  country  has  since  with- 
drawn its  objections. 

Royal  Academy  from  Reynolds  to  Millais. 
Fine  reproductions  of  British  art  for  a 
hundred  years,  with  biographical  and 
critical  text,  is  to  be  found  in  "The 
Roval  Academy  from  Reynolds  to  Mil- 
lais." 

The  Problem  op  Monopoly. 
Prof.  John  Bates  Clark,  for  25  years  an 
American  authority  in  political  econ- 
omy, has  gathered  into  "The  Problem 
of  Monopoly"  a  series  of  simple,  clear, 
impartial  lectures  on  the  corporate 
'"trust"  and  its  alliance  with  the  political 
machine. 


Beginnings  op  Hebrew  History. 

Charles  Foster  Kent,  of  the  Yale  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  has  analyzed  the  Old 
Testament  from  Genesis  to  King  Saul 
in  "The  Beginnings  of  Hebrew  History," 
by  placing  the  contemporary  narratives 
in  parallel  columns,  with  notes  and  ex- 
planations. 

The  Historic  "General." 


One  of  the  exciting  chapters  of  the  Civil 
War  is  recalled  in  "The  Historic  Gen- 
eral," by  Randall  W.  McBryde,  a  story 
of  the  engine  on  which  Captain  Andrews 
raided  over  the  Western  and  Atlantic 
Railroad  in  i8'52. 

Who's  Who  in  Pennsylvania. 

"Who's  Who  in  Pennsylvania"  is  a  com- 
pilation of  brief  biographies  of  Pennsyl- 
vania men,  just  admitted  to  the  ranks 
of  the  "who's  whoers,"  and  of  other 
Pennsylvania  men  already  catalogued  in 
editions  covering  a  wider  territory. 

Indoor  and  Outdoor  Games. 

Old  games  and  new,  hundreds  of  sug- 
gestions for  the  amusement  of  children, 
are  described  in  "The  Book  of  Indoor 
and  Outdoor  Games,"  by  Mrs.  Burton 
Kingsland. 

Educational  Books. 

Among  educational  books,  those  which 
enter  new  fields  are  a  series  by  William 
E.  Chancellor,  specially  adapted  for 
evening  schools ;  "College  Entrance  Re- 
quirements in  English,  1906-1908;" 
three  additional  volumes  of  the  Rolfe 
Shakespeare,  in  the  new  edition  simpH- 
fied  for  school  requirements  and  "Na- 
ture Study  with  Common  Things,"  by 
M.  H.  Carter,  for  young  pupils. 
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By  QUENTIN   MAC  DONALD 


A  PLEASING  PICTURE  OF  GENIUS  ♦ 


GENTLEFOLK,  simple,  old-fash- 
ioned and  altogether  charming, 
these  are  the  people  who  appear  in 
Miss  Reed*s  books.  No  psychological 
problems,  no  intricacies  of  morals  or  com- 
plications of  plot;  no  twentieth  century 
sordidness  of  gold  and  vulgar  hurry — just 
a  little  corner  in  the  world,  a  bright  cor- 
ner but  unpretentious;  just  a  little  group 
of  delightful  people,  optimistic  and  mod- 
est— slight  foundation  on  which  to  build 
enduring  literary  columns,  yet  so  Miss 
Reed  builds.  She  stands  in  a  field  all  her 
own,  a  figure  unique  but  always  attrac- 
tive; one  never  opens  her  new  book  to 
experience  disappointment ;  one  anticipates 
much  and  invariably  gets  more  than  that 
much. 

There  was  a  dainty  lady,  aged  and  a 
spinster;  there  was  a  dainty  maiden,  legal 
daughter  of  the  lady.  Into  the  retired  and 
peaceful  life  of  these  two  enter  a  tender 
mother,  and  a  bright,  irresponsible  son, 
aspiring  to  become  a  violinist.  Never  did 
a  more  spontaneous,  Hvely-spirited,  care- 
free youth  enter  upon  the  pages  of  fiction 
than  sunny-hearted  Lynn.  His  mother 
had  a  secret  sorrow ;  his  Master,  up  on  the 
hill,  had  a  sorrow,  too ;  Iris  had  a  sorrow 
after  Miss  Field  died,  but  Lynn  sang  on. 

"You  have  no  heart,"  cries  Iris  when 
he  coaxes  her  to  be  his  wife  and  tells  her 
how  dearly  he  loves  her. 

And  the  Master  says,  '*I  can  teach  you 
nothing.  You  have  the  technique,  and  the 
good  wrist,  you  read  quickly,  but  you 
play  like  one  parrot." 

But  Iris  goes  away  and  Lynn  learns 
how  to  love,  how  to  sorrow,  and  his  genius 
blossoms  forth.  By  chance  Iris  hears  him 
play  and,  recognizing  the  new  force  of 
passion  and  character,  yields  herself  up. 


♦The  Master*?  Violin.     By  Myrtle  Reed. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 


How  happens  it  that  the  Master's  sorrow 
and  the  mother's  sorrow  are  one  and  the 
same,  the  sorrow  of  a  broken  love  ?  "He 
loves  her  still,"  says  Dr.  Brinkerhoff,  and 
a  woman's  heart  leaps;  Fate  plays  again 
a  strange  caprice,  and  the  two  so  long 
parted  are  united  once  again. 

Not  elaborate  in  concepticMi,  but  beauti- 
fully wrought;  one  reads  for  the  sheer 
charm  of  the  words,  bound  by  the  winning 
charm  of  the  characters.  And  here  and 
there  a  veritable  prose-poem  happens  in 
and  we  have  cameo  essays,  each  worthy  of 
an  individual  frame. 

Memory's  jewels,  in  many  a  casket  of  cun- 
ning workmanship,  where  the  dust  never  lies. 
Emeralds  made  of  the  "green  pastures  and  still 
waters;"  sapphires  that  were  born  of  sun  and 
sea.  Topazes  of  the  golden  glow  that  comes 
after  a  rain;  diamonds  of  the  white  light  of 
noon.  Rubies  that  have  stolen  their  color  from 
the  warm  blood  of  the  heart,  gladly  giving  its 
deepest  love.  Amethysts  made  of  dead  vio- 
lets, *  *  *  *  Opals  made  from  changeful 
flame,  of  irised  fancies  that  lived  but  for  the 
space  of  a  thought.  Linked  together  by  a 
thousand  perfect  moments,  these  jewels  of 
memory  wait  for  the  quiet  hour  when  one's 
fingers  lift  them  from  their  hiding-place,  and 
one's  eyes,  forgetting  tears,  shine  with  joy. 

"Mine  Cremona,"  cries  the  Master, 
carrying  it  away  from  Lynn's  sacrilegious 
gaze.  Oh!  the  pathos  and  the  glory  of 
that  old  violin,  the  messages  of  love  that  it 
absorbed ;  the  comforts  that  it  gave  forth ; 
only  genius  might  touch  it  and  only  genius 
could  make  it  throb  with  life. 

In  all  life  there  is  an  understrain  of  sad- 
ness; only  delicate  comedy,  only  refined 
romantic  feeling  can  harmonize  with  it. 
Miss  Reed  compounds  in  the  right  pro- 
portions and  perfect  are  the  results — per- 
fect to  the  literary  taste,  satisfying  to  the 
literary  imagination,  altogether  pleasing 
and  admirable.  "The  Master's  Violin"  is 
like  a  rare  bit  of  fine  old  china  set  amid 
the  mass  of  everyday,  common,  merely 
serviceable  crockery. 
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THE  EVOLUTION  OF  AN  ATHEIST  * 

IT  was  daring  much  and    daring    un- 
wisely to  thus  launch  forth  an  attrac- 
tive atheist,  but  there  seem  to  be  men 
still  who,  as  Bemal  said  "spell  God  with 
a  little  *g\" 

Bemal  Linford,  the  "Seeker,"  is  one  of 
those  intangible  characters  that  seem 
forced  from  a  man's  brain  rather  than 
spontaneously  created,  the  results  of  cre- 
ative force.  One  never  forgets  that  it  is 
Mr.  Wilson  speaking  through  Bernal ;  the 


sons,  children  of  his  daughter,  who  re- 
belled against  the  orthodox  authority  and 
married  an  ungodly  stroller.  She  died 
and  the  grandfather  feared  in  the  boys  a 
repetition  of  the  ungodliness  of  the  father. 
They  are  trained  in  Biblical  lore,  but  the 
littler  boy,  Bernal,  remains  unimpressed 
save  by  the  more  materialistic  phases  of 
the  subject.  When  Hell-fire  is  preached 
he  grows  thirsty;  when  the  story  of  the 
flood  is  related  he  proceeds  to  speculate  on 
the  chances  of  salvation  for  his  white  rab- 


From  "The  Seeker." 
They  looked  forward  with  cq-ial  eagerness  to  the  day  when  he  should  become  a  great  and  good  man." 


real  Bemal  is  a  creature,  the  only  evi- 
dence of  whose  existence  comprises  words 
and  the  clever  pictures  furnished  by  Miss 
O'Neill.  Three  periods  there  are  to  the 
seeker's  life — the  Age  of  Fable,  the  Age 
of  Reason  and  the  Age  of  Faith.  But 
Faith  in  the  form  usually  signified  is 
never  reached  and  Bemal  ends  far  away 
from  the  goal. 

The  Age  of  Fable  is  interesting.  An 
austere  grandfather,  Presbyterian  and 
stern,  sets  out  to  train  up  his  two  grand- 


''The  Sesker.  By  Harry  Leon  Wilson,  au- 
thor of  "The  Spenders,"  etc.  Illustrated  by 
Rose  Cecil  O'Neill.     Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 


bits.  Herein  Mr.  Wilson  produces  a  vivid 
picture  and  constructs  a  realistic  psycho- 
logical period.  All  a  child's  imaginative 
existence  is  portrayed  and  interpreted; 
the  growth  of  the  little  things  is  analyzed. 
Here  the  pages  are  tender  with  humanity ; 
pulsating  with  all  the  forces  of  child-life; 
tender  with  child  simplicity.  This  part 
of  the  book  might  almost  stand  alone,  a 
chapter  worthily  conceived  and  executed. 
But  the  Age  of  Reason  opens  with  in- 
artistic rudeness.  Years  have  passed. 
Bemal,  home  from  college,  is  recovering 
from  typhoid  fever,  and' his  wanderings 
begin.  Had  Mr.  Wilson  meant  to  depict 
religious  insanity  of  a  blasphemous  order 
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he  could  not  have  done  better  than  to  pro- 
duce Bemal  at  this  time.  No  purposes  of 
fiction  are  great  enough  to  warrant  the 
stream  of  unholy  speech  that  pours  for 
pages  from  the  youth's  lips.  VVhen  Ber- 
nal  recovers  he  holds  to  his  opposition  to 
Christianity  and  again  we  have  to  listen 
to  his  unsavory  and  absurd  discourse,  all 
of  which  does  little  credit  to  Mr.  Wilson. 
A  man  may  hold  whatsoever  opinions  he 
will,  but  a  man  may  not  fling  them  indis- 
criminately at  the  world.  Mr.  Wilson  is 
a  writer  of  promise;  he  has  literary  tal- 
ent; he  knows  how  to  construct  a  story 
and  knows  how  to  adorn  it.  But  in  the 
instance  of  the  present  novel  he  has  ac- 
complished a  bit  of  sensation,  nothing 
more,  save  a  few  chapters  in  the  begin- 
ning which  are  done  in  masterly  fashion. 
His  "seeker"  had  not  sufficient  warrant  to 
be  convincing ;  he  himself  could  not  work 
out  the  character  to  a  definite  conclusion. 
If  he  intended  to  show  the  evils  of  the 
older  Presbyterianism  he  failed;  had  he 
succeeded,  it  would  have  mattered  noth- 
ing, the  days  when  aged  Delchers  and  Cly- 
ties  lived  and  scared  children  with  pic- 
tures of  fire  and  threats  of  brimstone  are 
no  more.  A  gentler  age  is  on  us,  and 
even  the  strict-  old  Calvinist  has  modified 
his  views.  So  Bemal  Linfords  are 
wrought  in  vain  and  a  good  story  has  been 
sacrificed.  But  seeds  have  been  sown 
that  might  in  certain  classes  of  persons 
reap  evil ;  the  book  is  not  one  to  put  into 
all  hands.  One  might  think  that  Mr.  Wil- 
son meant  to  depreciate  college  training; 
it  may  be  that  he  meant  simply  to  show 
forth  the  forces  of  heredity.  At  all  events 
he  gave  the  boy  Bemal  an  elusive  attrac- 
tiveness that  makes  appeal  dangerous ;  he 
offset  him  with  the  hypocritical  Allan  in 
a  way  that  suggests  idealization  of  a  cer- 
tain kind.  Yet  even  in  Allan  he  failed 
to  attain  his  purpose — the  hypocrisy  is  too 
obvious  to  be  natural — while  the  love 
story  contains  no  significance  whatsoever, 
every  line  shows  the  author's  arbitrary 
management  of  the  romance.  In  real  life 
Nancy  would  have  married  Bernal,  in 
Mr.  Wilson's  tale  she  marries  Allan  and 
loves  Bemal  afterward,  or  seems  to,  for 
the  reason,  simply,  as  one  sees  it,  that  a 
matrimonial  complication  of  the  type  that 
appeared  in  "The  One  Woman"  might 
ensue.       Frankly     and     in     brief,     "The 


Seeker"  is  a  keen  disappointment,  an  ob- 
vious waste  of  talent  that  would  be  more 
easily  acceptable  if  it  were  in  a  less  hurt- 
ful direction. 

THE   PRESIDENT* 

PLENTY  of  experience  and  plenty  of 
imagination  have  been  used  in  the 
compounding  of  this  story.  As 
someone  said,  "I  like  Lewis  because  he  al- 
ways seems  to  give  you  the  worth  of  your 
money."  "The  President"  is  good  value. 
If  Mr.  Lewis  keeps  on  as  he  has 
begun  in  "The  Boss"  and  "The  President" 
he  will  presently  be  hailed  as  the  writer  of 
that  American  novel  for  which  we  have 
been  waiting  so  long,  and  which  has  been 
most  nearly  achieved  by  Frank  Norris  and 
Mr.  David  Graham  Phillips. 

"The  President"  is  a  true  picture  of 
American  life,  in  which  not  one  but  many 
phases  are  depicted.  Politics,  business,  so- 
ciety and  romance  all  have  a  place,  and 
the  book  is  detective  story,  love  tale,  satire, 
humor,  character  study  and  political  novel 
all  in  one.  The  scenes  are  laid  in  Wash- 
ington and  the  author  knows  Washington. 
The  hero  is  a  multi-millionaire,  and  Mr. 
Lewis  seems  to  have  some  pretty  good 
ideas  as  to  what  the  best  kind  of  multi- 
millionaire should  be.  The  heroine  is  an 
American  girl  and  Mr.  Lewis  is  presum- 
ably acquainted  with  some  of  the  finest 
types  of  the  species.  The  rest  of  the  folk 
that  figure  are  people  whom  Mr.  Lewis 
has  observed  and  met  possibly,  and  who, 
under  the  coloring  of  his  imagination  make 
a  goodly  array  of  personages  for  an  in- 
teresting novel.  There  are  the  Senator, 
.the  commercialist,  the  financier,  the  detec- 
tive— Sherlock  Holmes  in  Lewis  style; — 
there  are  the  Russian  count,  the  Count's 
mistress,  and  the  instrument  of  evil  in  the 
form  of  Bill;  there  are  Fopling  and  Bess, 
the  Nerissa  and  Gratiano  of  the  story, 
and  there  is  Mrs.  Hanway-Harley,  the 
ambitious  mother  of  Dorothy  the  Beloved 
and  prospective  mother-in-law  of  Richard 
the  Imperturbable.  And  last  of  all  there 
is  Mr.  Gwynn,  the  butler,  who  poses  as 
the  master.  A  company  diversified  and 
replete  with  the  powers  to  interest;  clay 


♦The  President.  By  Alfred  Henry  Lewis, 
author  of  "The  Boss."  etc.  Illustrated.  A 
S:  Barnes  &  Co. 
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figures  in  the  hand  of  a  potter  who  has 
the  knack  of  moulding  them  to  a  very 
remarkable  semblance  of  the  real. 

The  story  has  a  plot,  too,  as  well  as  care- 
fully chosen  and  carefully  wrought  char- 
acters. There  is  Senator  Hanway's  plan 
to  become  President;  there  is  Richard's 
design  to  ruin  Storri;  there  is  Storri's 
plot  to  rob  the  Treasury,  there  is  San 
Reve's  little  by-play. 

Through  it  all  Richard  loves  Dorothy 
and  worships  her  boot-heel  (till  he  is  per- 
mitted a  closer  worship)  and  Dorothy 
dreams  of  Richard  until  she  is  permitted 
to  surrender  herself  to  him.  Through  it 
all  Richard  of  the  hundreds  of  millions 
plays  off  the  poor  young  correspondent 
and  wins  the  girl  on  his  merits  before  di- 
vulging the  truth. 

"\\'hy,  I  believe  our  Richard's  rich!'' 
exclaims  the  Lady  Hanway-Harley.  Rich- 
ard had  hoped  that  she  would  survive  the 
shock  of  the  news. 

Mr.  Lewis  understands  American  life 
and  civilization.  He  lays  hold  of  the  ludi- 
crous phases  with  unerring  hand.  One 
never  misses  that  undertone  of  laughter 
which  rings  through  the  words  when  such 
people  as  Mrs.  Harley,  Count  Storri  and 
the  eminent  politicians  are  on  the  boards. 
Some  writers  might  preach  in  the  circum- 
stances; Mr.  Lewis  does  not  do  so,  he 
simply  smiles  and  the  reader  invariably 
smiles  with  him.  In  the  meantime  he  is 
taking  off  some  of  our  political  life  show- 
ing up  its  pettiness,  its  money-grabbing,  its 
aim  at  self-aggrandizement  as  opposed  to 
unselfish  patriotic  spirit.  The  picture 
portrays  faithfully  the  complex  weave  of 
our  web  of  existence ;  the  relation  between 
Wall  Street  and  Congress,  and  the  uses  to 
which  that  relation  is  put;  the  relations 
between  domestic  life  and  political  and 
business  life;  relations  that  lead  to  a  rich 
lover's  "breaking"  his  rival  when  he  can- 
not otherwise  get  rid  of  him.  "' 

"The  President"  is  essentially  American, 
it  is  essentially  twentieth-century  in  its 
substance  and  make  up;  it  has  moreover, 
a  virile,  effective  and  individual  style,  if 
not  a  pre-eminently  literary  rhetoric.  The 
style  is  the  author's  own,  and  has  its  full 
quota  of  peculiarities,  but  they  are  not  un- 
pleasant peculiarities,  rather  the  opposite. 
It  is  most  certainlv  the  kind  of  expression 
that  makes  general  comprehension  possible 


'^    A    LADD 
/A     touch: 


and  it  is  at  small  risk  to  the  reputation  of 
our  powers  of  prophecy  that  we  predict 
for  the  book  wide  popularity. 

A  LADDER  OF  SWORDS* 

.ADDER  OF  SWORDS"  is  a 
touching  romance,  set  in  Eliza- 
beth's day, — for  effect,  we  judge, 
rather  than  for  many  adequate  reasons. 
Sir  Gilbert  Parker  has  surely  an  eye  to 
the  picturesque  and  the  Maiden  Queen,  of 
England's  Golden  Age,  her  magnificent 
court  and  the  fulsome  life  amid  which 
they  existed,  furnish  still  inexhaustible  re- 
sources of  threads  and  hues  from  which 
to  weave  a  storied  tapestry  at  once  re- 
splendent and  appealing. 

Sir  Gilbert  takes  a  firm  grasp  upon  the 
subject  which  he  essays  to  handle.  He 
sets  forth  his  background  with  true 
artistic  skill,  tasteful  in  proportion  and  in 
color.  In  the  present  instance  he  chooses 
two  figures  about  which  to  centre  a  deli- 
cately graceful,  pleasingly  heartful  love 
story, — the  Huguenot  maid  and  the  Hu- 
guenot soldier,  Angele  and  Michel  de  la 
Foret.  In  the  Island  of  Jersey,  he  places 
his  earlier  scenes,  and  therein  introduces 
the  original  and  rugged  seigneur  of  Rozel, 
by  royal  patent  and  his  own  boast,  favored 
to  keep  three  dove-cotes  and  to  wear  the 
title  of  butler  to  the  Queen.  A  slight  love 
complication  makes  the  Lord  of  Rozel 
the  protector  of  de  la  Foret,  and  circum- 
stances bring  the  trio  to  the  court.  There- 
upon enters  into  the  tale  Elizabeth  and  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  who  serves  full  well  in 
the  darker  role  of  villain. 

The  character  study  devoted  to  the 
Queen  and  the  favorite,  hinging,  natur- 
ally, upon  their  relations,  one  to  the  other, 
is  admirably  achieved.  In  few  works  of 
fiction  has  the  great  Elizabeth  received 
such  sympathetic  treatment,  in  few  has  she 
been  made  so  intimately  personal  a  char- 
acter. Doubtless  it  is  idealism,  but  it  is 
assuredly  of  the  delectable  type,  and  never 
perhaps  have  we  felt  in  so  agreeable  a 
mood  with  this  undeniably  vain  and  ca- 
pricious monarch^ 

When  we  lay  down  the  novel,  it  is  with 
sensations  most  pleasant  to  experience; 
those    sensations    that    follow    a    dainty, 

*A  Ladder  of  Swords.  By  Gilbert  Parker. 
Illustrated  by  the  Kinneys.    Harper  &  Bros. 
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wholesome,  artistically  handled  romance, 
wherein  heart  as  well  as  rhetoric,  and 
rhetoric  as  well  as  heart  have  share  de- 
served and  combine  to  form  the  drama  of 
life  which  sets  forward  in  procession  noble 
women  and  strong  men  caught  in  the 
swirl  and  eddy  of  human  loves  and  hates 


It  is  the  waking,  in  the  poorest  minds,  in 
the  most  barren  souls,  of  something  greater 
than  themselves — as  a  chemist  should  find  a 
substance  that  would  give  all  other  things  by 
touching  of  them  a  new  and  higher  value;  as 
light  and  sun  draw  from  the  earth  the  tendrils 
of  the  seed  that  else  had  lain  unproducing.  *Tis 
not  alone  soft  words  and  touch  of  hand  or  lip. 
This  caring  wholly   for  oneself  outside   one's 


Copyright.  1904.  by  Harper  &  Brothers 

"  Hang  fast  to  your  honors  by  the  skin  of  your  teeth,  my  I/>rd.' 


and  passions,  where  they  struggle  and  en- 
dure, and  finally  effect  the  victory  for  the 
highest  and  best. 

There  are  dainty  words  of  wisdom  scat- 
tered through  the  pages  of  "A  Ladder  of 
Swords."  For  instance,  Angele  thus  de- 
fines love  to  the  Queen, — 


self  kills  that  self  which  else  would  make  the 
world  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb.  None  hath 
loved  greatly,  but  hath  helped  to  love  in  others. 

Quaint,  gentle  language;  simple-heart- 
ed, beautiful  thought ; — one  loves  Angele 
— is  that  not  better  than  the  applauding  of 
her  creator? 
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THE  LOVES  OF  EDWY  » 

ANYTHING  new  in  fiction  is  wel- 
come; therefore  is  "The  Loves  of 
Edwy"  very  welcome.  Rose  Cecil 
O'Xeill,  otherwise  Mrs.  Harry  Leon  Wil- 
son, has  made  a  name  for  herself  at  illus- 
trating. Her  pictures  possess  a  rare 
breadth  of  sympathy  with  and  understand- 
ing of  humanity  which,  combined  with  a 
certain  fascinating  mingling  of  the  humor- 
ous with  the  pathetic,  and  the  sure  imprint 


an  unusual  personality.  It  is  as  if  one 
stood  afar  and  looked  with  observation 
trained  and  discrimination  ready,  upon 
some  little  group  in  the  world;  then  pic- 
tured the  group  with  vividness  and  fidelity 
as  it  appeared  in  the  everyday  routine  of 
life,  concerned,  not  with  large  issues  but 
with  the  little  things  that  centre  in  self  and 
in  the  family.  Humanity  is  funny,  the 
smile  and  the  tear  do  alternate  with  amus- 
ing rapidity.    Mrs,  Wilson  has  caught  the 


From  *'  The  Loves  of  Edwy  " 


"  Be  gladsome,  rejoice,  but  do  not  yap! 


of  a  striking  individuality,  make  them  pe- 
culiarly effective. 

"The  Loves  of  Edwy"  is  a  most  delight- 
ful example  of  strong,  versatile  char- 
acterization which  matches  Mrs.  Wil- 
son's pictures  in  the  close  rela- 
tions which  obtain  between  laughter 
and  tears,  the  gentle  leniency  with  which 
mankind's  most  ludicrous  weaknesses  are 
regarded  and  the  unmistakable  stamp  of 

•The  Loves  of  Edwy.  By  Rose  Cecil 
0*NcilL  Illustrated  by  the  author.  The  Lo- 
throp  Publishing  Co. 


expressions,  the  gestures,  the  feelings  of 
Ross-Connaught,  Aspasia  Jane,  Edwy, 
Georgie  and  the  rest  and  has  portrayed 
them  faithfully. 

The  plot  of  the  tale  is  but  a  framework 
on  which  to  hang  these  characterizations, 
it  does  not  burden  the  story  by  intruding 
itself  uncomfortably.  The  love  problem 
is  but  a  device  that  means  little.  The 
value  of  the  work  lies  in  the  accuracy  with 
which  it  takes  off  certain  types.  It  shows 
the  shiftless  man,  the  man     who     lacks 
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moral  responsibility  and  the  man  who  is 
just  and  upright.  It  shows  the  develop- 
ment of  a  girl,  reared  in  close  proximity 
with  these  three  and  amid  the  environment 
inevitably  created.     Jane  is  a  personality 


from  begininng  to  end,  alive,  sensitive  and 
very  real.  It  is  an  artistic  piece  of  work 
and  very  human.  It  is  tenderly  done  rather 
than  forcefully,  and  it  makes  an  appeal 
that  is  irresistible. 


THE  POEMS  OF  LORD  DE  TABLEY  * 


A  MINOR  poet  will  sometimes 
achieve  perfection  in  his  special 
field,  so  that  we  come  to  think  of 
him  as  standing  for  a  very  definite  doc- 
trine and  beauty,  even  though  his  muse 
has  restricted  herself  to  a  few  forms  only. 
Lord  De  Tabley  was  such  a  poet,  and  the 
elegiac,  pensive  note  he  cultivated  with 
flawless  art.  There  sounds  through  his 
pages  the  melancholy  charm  of  verses  like 
these : 

"There  we  can  hear  the  flute  of  Pan 
Bewailing  down  the  reedy. vales; 

There  see  the  tempest-beaten  swan 
Sail  broken  down  the  moaning  gales;" 

or  the  clear-cut  diction  of  quatrains  like 
this; 

"The  ages  in  an  endless  tide 
Advance  their  still  encroaching  feet: 

The  present,  like  a  golden  bride, 
Is  faultless  for  an  hour  and  sweet." 

Not  until  our  would-be  singers  nourish 
their  tastes  upon  the  eternal  masters  of 
Greek  and  Roman  poetry,  now  so  unwisely 
neglected  for  the  pursuit  of  mere  fact 
studies,  will  such  classic  poetry  be  written 
again. 

De  Tabley  is  too  little  known.  A  friend 
of  choice  appreciation,  to  whom  I  showed 
the  beautiful  volume  of  his  collected 
poems,  had  not  heard  of  him ;  yet  anyone 
once  knowing  his  verse  must  love  it  for  its 
philosophy,  sweet  and  pathetic  as  of  Emer- 
son or  Walter  Pater,  its  music,  as  of  Doric 
flutes. 

Edmund  Gosse  has  told  of  his  dead 
friend — how  he  was  the  intimate  of  some 
of  the  best  English  scholars  and  thinkers 
of  the  last  generation ;  how  Tennyson 
called  him  "Faunus,  a  woodland  creature ;" 
how  he  excelled  in  minute  observation  of 

♦Collected  Poems  of  Lord  De  Tabley. 


nature,  being  a  botanist  of  European  repu- 
tation and  the  chief  authority  of  his  time 
on  the  Brambles;  how  his  perfect  gra- 
ciousness  and  fine  sympathy  made  him 
the  beloved  guide  of  a  group  of  younger 
poets,  and  how  with  his  majestic  sim- 
plicity and  his  leonine  head  he  seemed  in 
his  later  age  like  "one  of  the  fallen  breth- 
ren of  Hyperion." 

Besides  his  Horace  and  the  Greek  ele- 
giac poets,  Lord  De  Tabley  cherished  the 
English  classics  of  song,  gaining  from  his 
favorites  added  power  for  his  own  writing 
— from  Milton  his  stateliness,  from  Her- 
rick  and  Lovelace  pensive  g^ace,  from 
Swinburne  neo-Hellenic  fire. 

His  allegiance  to  Keats  and  Tennyson 
may  be  illustrated  by  lines  from  his  poem, 
"Anticipation." 

"I  set  my  heart  to  sing  of  leaves 

Ere  buds  had  felt  the  March  winds  blow: 
I  laid  my  head  and  dreamt  of  sheaves 

Ere  seedsmen  had  the  heart  to  sow. 
I  fancied  swallows  at  the  eves. 

And  found  old  nests  in  pendent  snow. 

"I  dreamt  a  scent  of  daffodils. 
When  frosty  shone  the  village  tiles: 

Of  flowery  perfume  from  the  hills. 
When  ice  had  bound  the  mere  for  miles." 

From  the  brief  examples  given  I  trust  I 
have  made  some  converts  to  Lord  De  Tab- 
ley's  poetry.  The  new  London  volume  in 
its  comely  red  and  gold  cover  must  win  the 
affection  of  any  who  make  themselves  it^ 
possessors.  It  will  especially  appeal  to 
those  who  care  for  the  pure  scholarship  of 
the  elder  day,  enlightened  by  high  fancy 
and  fugitive  grace. 

"Who  shall  explain  this  lovely  thing 

To  generations  yet  to  be? 
Will  evanescent  beauty  wing 

Her  flight  to  dim  futurity?" 

John  Russell  Hayes. 


NEW  FICTION  BY  WELL-KNOWN  WRITERS 


A  ROMANCE  OF  OLD   ROME  * 

MR.  BACHELLOR  turned  back  the 
pages  of  history  far,  before  choos- 
ing the  time  and  the  theme  for  his 
newest  novel.  But  after  once  choosing  it 
he  gave  himself  up  to  the  period  of  the 
venture  and  lived  in  old  Rome  and  ancient 
Jerusalem  for  the  time  being. 

"Vergilius"  is  not  the  deep  study  of  the 
pregnant  age  prior  to  the  nativity  of 
Christ  that  one  might  reasonably  suppose 
it  to  be.  If  anything,  it  is  the  most  super- 
ficiah  of  the  novels  that  we  have  had  on 
the  subject,— "Ben  Hur,"  "Quo  Vadis," 
"From  Darkness  to  Dawn,"  etc.  An  at- 
tempt has  been  made,  it  is  true,  to  picture 
the  preparedness  of  the  Roman  world  for 
Christ,  and  in  large  measure  the  atmos- 
phere of  that  need  and  preparedness  is 
created,  but  in  actual  study  of  life  the 
book  is  meagre,  scarce  in  event  and  scarce 
in  episode,  with  little  that  is  new  in 
phase  or  original  in  situation.  Herod  and 
his  treacherous  son,  Antipater,  have 
prominent  places  in  the  story  and  the 
fraud  of  the  councils  to  consider  the  new 
king,  is  something  different,  but  the 
romantic  interest  is  lacking  in  strength 
and  power,  and  the  narrative  of  the  com- 
ing of  Christ  is  in  no  way  an  improve- 
ment, is  rather,  in  many  ways  inferior,  to 
General  Wallace's  graphic  description  of 
the  shepherds  in  the  field  and  the  angels' 
song.  The  book  is  daintily  decorated  and 
wiD  make  an  excellent  gift-book  during 
the  holiday  season. 

THE  WHITE  SHIELD  t 

THE  early  days  of  Christianity  have 
always  formed  a  favorite  back- 
ground for  story-tellers.  Mrs. 
Mason  has  produced  an  interesting  tale 
placed  in  this  period,  though  it  is  a  tale 
with  little  share  of  romantic  love  to  color 
it.      In    Thekla,     the     Iconion     maiden, 

•Vercilius.  By  Irving  Bachellor,  author  of 
"Ebcn  Holden,"  etc.     Harper  Bros. 

^The  White  Shield.  By  Caroline  Atwater 
Mason,  author  of  "A  Lily  of  France,"  etc.  The 
Griffith  and  Rowland  Press. 


there  is  created  a  heroine,  splen- 
did in  the  first  enthusiasm  and  ecstacy 
of  the  Apostolic  faith,  a  Christian  ready 
to  renounce,  to  serve  and  to  die.  The 
scene  in  the  arena  is  one  of  thrilling  in- 
terest  and   the   termination   of  the   story 


CAROLINE  ATWATER  MASON 

is  eminently  happy.  The  chief  disappoint- 
ment lies  in  the  lack  of  any  real,  absorb- 
ing romance,  one  which  would  have  been 
in  keeping  with  the  sweet  and  gentle  na- 
ture of  the  heroine. 

JESS  AND  CO.* 

JESS  AND  CO.,"  with  the  same  sim- 
plicity and  humor  that  has  won  the 
popular  heart  for  "Wee  Macgree- 
gor,"  is  without  its  exaggerations; 
and  is  a  story  that  may  be  true  anywhere. 
Kinlochan,  near  Glasgow,  with  its  curios- 
ity and  gossip,  and  the  thriftless  David 
Houston  seem  unlike  our  conceptions  of 
the  canny  Scotch. 

We  find,  however,  in  spite  of  the  happy- 
go-lucky  dreamer,  that  a  new  shop  takes 
the  place  of  the  decrepit  old  one ;  and  that 
the  business  is  made  to  pay  through  thrift 
and  Jess,  the  loving  wife. 

The  village  characters  are  amusing,  but 
the  story  is  far-reaching  in  its  lesson.  It 
is  primarily  a  message.  In  these  simple 
Scotch  lives  we  catch  sight  of  the  foot- 

♦Jess  and  Co.  By  J.  J.  Bell,  author  of  "Wee 
Macgreegor."      Harper   Bros. 
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prints  that  run  through  all  lives.  In  the 
noblest  and  the  poorest  homes,  the  law  of 
love,  applied  to  correct  faults,  must  bear 
fruit,  and  here  Jess  covers  the  faults  of 
her  shiftless  husband  with  a  tenderness 
that  wins  admiration  and  creates  for  him  a 
sympathy  that  he  does  not  deserve.  The 
processes  are  disheartening  and  the  efforts 
are  useless,  but  she  never  loses  heart,  and 
never  fails  in  patience;  and  finally  suc- 
ceeds in  making  a  man  of  him  through 
comprehension  and  devotion. 

David  Houston,  standing  with  the  lazy, 
loving  eyes,  gazing  on  his  flowers,  forgets 
the  practical  side  of  her  life,  but  never 
loses  hold  on  its  love.  In  spite  of  all  rules, 
he  clothes  this  wayside  life  with  a  poetry 
that  defies  analysis.  Through  its  atmos- 
phere we  are  sharers  in  the  movement,  we 
become  a  part  of  the  failure,  we  battle 
with  the  brave  wife  for  the  strength  that 
is  to  crown  the  well-meaning  husband, 
whose  heart  is  in  nature  but  whose  work 
is  in  the  shop.  The  square  peg  in  the 
round  hole  is  despairing.  But  it  all  ends 
well  and  we  learn  anew  with  Ruskin  that 
here  and  everywhere,  "all  one's  life  is 
music  if  one  touches  the  notes  rightly  and 
in  time." 

Kate  B1.ACKIST0N  Stille. 

FERGY  THE  GUIDE* 

EVIDENTLY  a  parody  on  some  of 
the  popular  nature  stories  of  the 
day,  "Fergy,  the  Guide,"  by  H.  S. 
Canfield,  promises  to  be  read  among 
sportsmen,  especially  those  who  have  a 
sense  of  humor.  The  familiar  fisherman's 
yarn  is  that  "the  biggest  fish  that  he  ever 
caught  was  the  one  that  got  away,"  but 
Fergy  tells  of  the  big  fish  that  he  caught. 
Even  one  who  knows  but  little  of  the 
woods  and  streams  is  able  to  appreciate 
the  fact  that  Fergy's  stories  are  due  to 
great  stretches  of  his  imagination  or  pos- 
sibly to  a  "cup  of  Naturalist  Boggs'  per- 
sarv'tiv."  The  talkative  guide  has  a  keen 
wit  and  the  insight  into  character  of  both 
man  and  beast  which  he  displays  is  little 
less  than  marvelous. 

The  stories  seem  unlimited  in  number 
and  variety ;  tales  of  fishermen  and  sports- 
men, tales  of  Fergy's  own  wonderful  ex- 


periences with  the  creatures  of  the  woods. 
To  judge  from  his  stories  of  bears,  wood- 
chucks  and  woodpeckers,  Fergy  is  a  firm 
believer  in  the  superiority  or  at  least  equal- 
ity of  the  animal  brain  as  compared  with 
that  of  man. 

Mr.  Canfield  has  a  very  sympathetic 
manner  of  writing,  and  his  wit  is  as  un- 
limited as  it  is  jovial.  The  book  may  be 
especially  recommended  for  reading  aloud 
in  a  company  of  sportsmen  when  their  own 
stock  of  stories  runs  low. 

THE  GREEN   DIAMOND* 

THOSE  who  have  read  Mr.  Arthur 
Morrison's  "Hole  in  the  Wall"  and 
"Red  Triangle"  will  undoubtedly 
welcome  his  latest  effort,  entitled  "The 
Green  Diamond."  Like  its  predecessor, 
"The  Red  Triangle,"  it  is  a  detective  stor}^ 
The  difficulty  with  many  tales  of  this  class 
is  that  the  plots  are  so  intricate  and  full  of 


♦Fergy  the   Guide. 
Henry  Holt  &  Co. 


By    H.    S.     Canfield. 
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ARTHUR  MDRRISON 

SO  many  conflicting  details  which  tend  to 
throw  suspicion  on  first  one  character  and 
then  another  that  the  reader  becomes  alto- 
gether confused,  and  it  would  take  a  mind 
almost  as  acute  as  that  of  the  detective 
depicted,  to  grasp  the  true  course  of  events. 
But  such  is  not  the  case  with  "The 
Green  Diamond."  The  author  has  given 
us  a  book  that  is  written  in  a  clear,  vigor- 
ous style,  and  interesting  from  first  to 
last.     The  story  opens  in  Delhi,  just  at 

♦The  Green  Diamond.  By  Arthur  Mor- 
rison, author  of  "The  Red  Triangle."  etc.  Il- 
lustrated.   U  C.  Page  &  Co. 
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the  close  of  the  Great  Durbar,  whereat  the 
accession  of  the  first  English  emperor  of 
India  was  proclaimed.  During  this  event 
the  tent  of  the  Rajah  of  Goona  was  en- 
tered and  a  large  green  diamond  com- 
monly known  as  the  Eye  of  Goona,  was 
stolen.  The  hero  of  the  tale,  by  a  pecu- 
liar circumstance,  unknowingly  carries 
the  stolen  property  to  England.  On  dis- 
covering this  later  he  determines  to  re- 
cover it  and  return  it  to  its  owner.  In  so 
doing  he  meets  with  a  number  of  exciting 
experiences,  and  incidentaly  falls  in  love. 
The  ground  work  of  the  plot  is,  of 
course,  far  from  new,  but  the  details  are 
extremely  novel.  R.  C. 

•TURK-* 

IF  Mr.  Read  would  write  less  crudely 
his  books  would  be  more  widely  ap- 
preciated. As  it  is  he  gets  together 
a  number  of  odd  people,  sets  them  on  a 
stage  and  takes  them  through  numerous 
incidents  and  situations  with  a  skill  that 
insures  the  impression  of  reality  but  all  in 
a  way  that  keeps  one  continually  aware 
of  a  certain  lack  in  artistic  disposition  and 
a  most  obvious  lack  in  literary  smoothness 
and  finish.  Veteran  that  Mr.  Read  is  in 
novel-making,  he  is  invariably  the  ama- 
teur m  writing.  He  has  versatility,  he  has 
a  kind  of  creative  force;  he  always  pre- 
sents unique  people  and  attracts  by  his 
unusualness. 

In  the  present  story  he  pictures  Ken- 
tucky in  ante-bellum  and  Civil  War  days, 
his  hero  is  "Turk,"  a  freckle-faced  bound- 
boy.  Turk  falls  in  love  with  two  girls, 
goes  to  war,  comes  home  with  education 
and  fortune  acquired  and  marries  one  of 
the  girls.  The  style  of  the  story  is  all 
Read.  It  may  make  another  drama,  as 
most  of  Mr.  Read's  stories  do. 

LADY   CENTURY t 

CENTURY  is  a  lovable  child,  though 
with  some  strange  and  oftentimes 
disconcerting  traits. 
"Your  eyes  tell  lies/'  says  Horace,  and 
Century  lets  Beppo  bite  him."     If  only  I 
could  paint  Century's  eyes,"  sighs  Uncle 

•'*TuRK."  By  Opie  Read.  Illustrated.  Laird 
&Lee. 

*Lady  Century.  By  Mrs.  A.  G.  Kintzel, 
author  of  "Leave  Me  My  Honor."  Illustrated. 
The  Broadway  Publishing  Co. 


Herbert;  but  when  he  paints  her  asleep 
the  picture  makes  him  famous. 

Rufus  Nichols  married  a  pretty  woman 
and  they  had  a  son,  Horace.  Rufus  was 
a  tenor  of  some  fame,  and  in  his  stage 
career  he  met  Century  Payne.  Century 
was  a  singer,  too,  and  sorrow  followed.  It 
ended  in  a  divorce  and  a  marriage  between 
Century  Payne  and  Rufus  Nichols.  Cen- 
tury, the  heroine  of  Mrs.  Kintzel's  novel, 
was  the  offspring  of  this  marriage.  But 
the  mother  fell  into  bad  ways  and  when 
Rufus  died  he  had  the  little  girl  sent  back 
to  be  brought  up  by  his  first  wife. 

Century,  the  girl,  and  Horace,  the  boy, 
her  half  brother,  inherited  their  father's 
voice  and  in  time  they  go  on  the  stage. 
In  the  end  Century  is  found  to  be  heiress 
to  a  title,  but  she  marries  the  man  she 
.loves  notwithstanding;  he  whom  she  had 
called  "Uncle  Herbert"  since  those  first 
days  when  "nobody  loved  her"  save  only 
him. 

There  are  many  incidents  in  the  story. 
Domestic  life  in  Maryland  and  the  ne- 
groes, various  courtships  and  marriages 
and  the  usual  ferment  of  love  and  hate 
and  desire  for  revenge,  are  pictured.  The 
pathetic  note  is  strong  at  all  times ; — Mrs. 
Nichols,  with  her  heart-break  and  her 
memories.  Century  with  the  mystery  of 
her  father  and  mother,  Florence  with  her 
bereavement  and  Horace  with  the  cloud 
that  for  a  time  enshrouds  him.  But  Poky 
provokes  many  a  laugh  to  offset  the  sor- 
row, and  events  move  in  a  way  that  chal- 
lenges monotony. 

The  interest  aroused  in  the  early  chap- 
ters by  Herbert's  love  for  Century  is  sus- 
tained throughout,  and  makes  a  love-story 
both  winning  and  pretty.  The  moral  of 
the  tale  is  strong,  teaching  the  old  lesson 
of  the  sins  of  the  parents  as  visited  upon  the 
heads  of  the  children,  and  more  especially 
the  cruelties  of  divorce,  engendering  evils 
and  sadness  and  bringing  about  complica- 
tions that  threaten  and  oftentimes  effect 
disaster. 

A  THRILLING  MYSTERY* 

CLEVERNESS      is      Mr.      Fergus 
Hume's  salient  characteristic.     Be- 
cause of  it  he  succeeds  where  many 
others  would  fail.     He  has  the  ability  to 

♦The  Red  Window.  By  Fergus  Hume,  au- 
thor of  "The  Yellow  Holly/*  etc.  G.  W.  Dil- 
lingham &  Co. 
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concoct  a  tale  that  grips;  though  fre- 
quently one  shudders  at  his  manner  of 
writing  it.  Essentially  he  plays  to  the 
galleries ;  he  has  neither  the  polish  nor  the 
literary  elegance  to  produce  fiction  of  the 
artistic  order. 

'*The  Red  Window"  is  replete  with 
mystery  and  murder,  love,  hate  and  re- 
venge. Confusion  of  identity  gives  point 
and  color,  and  the.  plot  thickens  into  an 
intricate  knot,  then  gradually  unravels  it- 
self until  the  happy  conclusion  is  wrought. 
There  is  plenty  of  exercise  of  in- 
vention, and  surprise  follows  surprise, 
though  often  with  startling  sud- 
denness and  shock  that  in  another 
author  would  generate  disgust.  But 
Mr.  Hume  creates  several  new  characters ; 
Jerry  especially  is  a  novelty  in  dramatis 
personae — the  angel-faced  criminal  of  ten. 
years  who  would  sell  his  soul  for  a  dollar. 
The  romance  is  done  as  by  an  amateur; 
the  conversation  is  stilted  and  over-ex- 
planatory, but  the  issues  of  the  tale  are 
absorbing  and,  once  picked  up,  it  is  hard 
to  lay  down  the  book  until  the  mystery 
is  solved. 


MERRIMAN'S  LAST   NOVEL* 


(( 


THE  LAST  HOPE"  is  a  fitting  title 
to  a  romance  that  has  for  its  hero 
the  last  hope  of  the  Bourbons. 
The  story  opens  in  an  English  fishing  vil- 
lage, where  a  vessel  called  '*The  Last 
Hope"  is  brought  to  shore  by  the  hand- 
some sailor  with  Bourbon  features.  Hav- 
ing for  the  foundation  the  belief  of  many 
Royalists,  the  escape  of  the  Dauphin,  the 
author  weaves  around  this  child  adrift  on 
the  coast  of  France,  picked  up  by  the  cap- 
tain of  "The  Last  Hope,"  raised  in  an 
English  fishing  town,  a  charming  romance, 
holding  us  with  "hooks  of  steel."  It  is 
the  interpretation  of  life,  through  its 
aspirations  and  despairs.  A  great  pur- 
pose runs  throughout  the  story.  Clearly 
is  seen  the  French  taking  history  violently, 
tossed  about  by  it,  contrasting  with  Eng- 
land, hammered  on  the  anvil  of  time,  un- 
changed and  immovable.  Bits  of  history 
stand  out  in  sharp   outlines.     The   ends 

♦The  Last  Hope.  By  Henry  Seton  Merri- 
man,  autnor  of  "Barlasch  of  the  Guards,"  etc. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 


and  aims  in  different  social  conditions  are 
given  with  power. 

Many  sentences  give  glimpses  of  the 
needs,  the  realities,  the  passionate  desires 
of  life. 

Seething  France,  and  France  during  her 
breathing  spells,  the  writer  recognizes  and 
shapes  the  story  as  the  ultimate  expression 
of  reality. 

"It  is  the  heart  that  has  the  first  word, 
and  the  last,"  he  tells  us,  and  brings  at  the 
end  of  the  story  **The  Last  Hope"  of 
France  and  lays  him  dead  at  the  feet  of 
the  woman  who  loves  him.  This  may  be 
the  end,  or  only  seem  so.  Who  knows. 
With  this  thought  he  leaves  us  perhaps 
questioning  the  Great  Beyond  into  which 
his  own  soul  was  soon  to  wander.  But 
whether  as  a  realist,  or  an  idealist,  he 
shows  an  inward  purpose,  and  makes  the 
light  to  shine  on  some  fine  dramatic  situa- 
tions, and  preserves  the  balance  of  life 
in  a  masterly  manner. 

Kate  Blackiston  Stille. 

RACHEL  MARR* 

A  BOOK  widely  read  and  discussed 
in  England  because  of  its  ques- 
tionable morals  usually  attracts 
attention  in  this  country.  **Radiel  Marr," 
by  Morley  Roberts,  has  caused  quite  a  lit- 
tle comment  because  of  its  peculiarity. 

Ihe  story  consists  in  the  circumstances 
arising  when  Antony  Perrin  deliberately, 
and  apparently  without  any  reason,  mar- 
ries Winnie,  whom  he  despised,  and  not 
Rachel  Marr,  whom  he  loved.  But  by 
far  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  book 
is  the  combination  with  this  plot  of  the 
influence  of  nature.  Rarely  do  such  ex- 
quisite descriptions  of  nature  in  all  her 
works  and  moods  occur  in  a  book  of  fic- 
tion. 

The  background  of  the  story,  the  vil- 
lage of  Morna,  with  its  men  and  women, 
its  background  of  wooded  hills  and  val- 
ley farms,  and  its  rocky  beach  against 
which  the  great  ocean  throbs  incessantly  is 
a  beautiful  spot.  In  it  at  first  the  reader 
would  like  to  live,  it  seems  so  shut  off  from 
the  world,  until,  when  the  story  shows 
how  even  in  a  place  so  out  of  the  world 
so  much  can  happen,  Morna  seems  too 
exciting. 

♦Rachel  Marr.    By  Morley  Roberts.    L.  C. 
Page  &  Co. 
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The  book  is  a  tragedy,  but  it  seems  to 
be  written  too  intensely.  The  characters 
are  almost  unnatural  at  times  be- 
cause    of     this.     The  psychological     de- 


MORLEY    ROBERTS 

velopment  of  the  pure-minded  girl, 
Rachel,  into  the  almost  fiendish  woman 
shows  the  influence  of  heredity  and  envi- 
ronment. Her  intimacy  with  the  woods 
and  the  ocean  keeps  her  fresh  and  pure 
for  a  time,  but  finally  heredity  and  the 
sense  of  a  deep  wrong  conquer.  The  book 
in  its  entirety  is  well  written,  and  never 
fails  to  hold  the  reader's  interest,  and  be- 
cause of  this  it  will  probably  be  much  read. 

E.  C.  Brambliv. 

SUSAN  CLECC* 

MISS  WARNER,  or  Mrs.  French 
as  she  is  in  private  life,  makes  an 
interesting  study  of  the  village 
gossip.  Miss  Susan  Clegg,  spinster,  with 
a  paralyzed  father  to  care  for,  and  Mrs. 
Lathrop,  the  accommodating  next  door 
neighbor,  provide  a  deal  of  amusing 
"over-the-fence"     conversation.  Miss 


Susan^s  matrimonial  plans  and  her  sage 
philosophies  entertain  us  almost  as  much 
as  they  must  have  entertained  Mrs. 
Lathrop,  only  we  cannot  put  in,  even  here 
and  there,  the  suggestive  word. 

Four  of  the  five  chapters  in  the  volume 
appeared  in  the  "Century"  as  separate 
stories.  They  are  now  collected,  with  an 
additional  fifth  and  woven  into  a  study  of 
life  which  is  most  delectable  for  its  sim- 
plicity and  for  the  quaint  character  crea- 
tion. It  is  as  interesting,  in  its  way,  as 
"Mrs.  Wiggs,"  though  the  group  of  per- 
sonages is  entirely  different  in  character. 
These  homely  tales  find  always  a  place  in 
the  heart.    There  are  many  Susan  Cleggs 


ANNE  WARNER 


♦Susan    Clegg    and     Her    Friend,    Mrs. 
I        Lathrop.    By  Anne  Warner.    Illustrated.    Lit- 
tle, Brown  &  Co. 


and  Mrs.  Lathrops  in  the  world,  though 
we  doubt  if  many  of  them  could  rival 
Susan  in  the  line  of  proposal. 


THE   EIGHTH    VOLUME    OF   THE    CAMBRIDGE 
MODERN   HISTORY* 


THE  great  historical  work  planned  by 
the  late  Lord  Acton  is  slowly  tak- 
ing shape  in  the  volumes  which  ap- 
pear at  intervals,  and  of  which  Volume 
VIII,  treating  of  the  French  Revolution, 
is  the  latest  to  be  given  to  the  public.  The 
name  of  Lord  Acton  is  a  sufficient  guaran- 
tee of  the  scholarly  character  of  a  work, 
even  though  the  actual  writing  is  none  of 
his.  In  his  famous  lecture  on  the  study 
of  history.  Lord  Acton  set  forth  his  views 
so  clearly  that  there  can  be  no  mistake  as 
to  what  he  thought  should  be  the  proper 
object  and  method  of  the  historian.  He 
])leaded  for  the  critical  method,  and  wished 
that  we  had  more  historians  who  applied 
criticism  to  the  materials  of  history,  as 
distinguished  from  the  students  who  were 
chiefly  employed  in  editing  the  sources  of 
history.  In  the  present  work  Lord  Acton's 
teaching  is  abundantly  in  evidence 

Though  following  a  clearly  outlined 
])lan,  the  several  parts  show  some  differ- 
ences in  treatment  and  style.  This,  of 
course,  is  inevitable  where  the  various 
chapters  are  entrusted  to  half  a  score  or 
more  writers,  The  controlling  purpose  of 
the  work  would  seem  to  be  to  trace  the 
causes  and  narrate  the  events  of  the 
French  Revolution,  with  a  view  to  giving 
the  reader  an  opportunity  of  seeing  for 
himself  just  how  this  vast  upheaval  in  the 
modern  world  occurred,  and  to  observe 
its  career  from  every  standpoint. 

The  editors,  in  their  preface,  succinctly 
explain  the  scope  and  object  of  the  book. 
They  state, 

The  present  volume  traces  the  intellectual 
genesis  of  the  revolutionary  movement  among 
the  audacious  thinkers  and  the  philanthropic 
listeners  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  shows 
how  the  institutions  and  the  administration  of 
France  were  unfitted  to  resist  a  violent  shock, 
while  her  vacillating  rulers  hesitated  to  use 
such  resources  as  the  constitution  placed  in 
their  hands.  Benevolent  enthusiasm,  peaceful 
agitation,  irresolute  control,  are  succeeded  by 
anarchy  and  terrorism;  society  seems  to  be 
resolved  into  its  elements,  and  the  fortunes  of 

♦The  Cambridge  Modern  History.  Planned 
by  the  late  Lord  Acton.  Vol  VIII.  The  French 
Revolution.  Edited  by  G.  W.  Prothero.  Stanley 
Loathes  and  others. 


the  nation  to  depend  on  the  caprice  and 
idiosyncrasies  of  a  few  chance  selected  men. 
The  impulse  spreads  beyond  the  frontiers.  Eu- 
rope gathers  her  forces  to  resist  the  destructive 
flood.  France  reacts  to  hostile  pressure;  in- 
stitutions arc  extemporised  in  the  midst  of 
foreign  and  civil  war;  the  organic  unity  of  the 
French  nation  reasserts  itself;  order  succeeds 
to  anarchy,  fixed  aims  to  vagfue  aspirations; 
and  wars  of  conquest  follow  wars  of  self-pres- 
ervation. Separately  is  described  the  attempt 
of  legislators  to  break  loose  from  the  bonds  of 
custom,  convention  and  tradition,  and  to  build 
up  a  new  scheme  of  human  relations  from  a 
purely  rational  basis.  Finally,  the  effect  of 
these  destructive  and  reconstructive  ideas  is 
traced  in  action  and  reaction  through  the  chief 
countries  of  Europe;  and  the  foundations  of 
our  modern  political  and  social  scheme  become 
visible. 

An  idea  of  the  character  of  the  work 
may  be  gleaned  from  this  summary.  The 
best  in  contemporary  scholarship  will  be 
found  in  the  volume,  in  the  careful,  thor- 
ough and  competent  workmanship  of  its 
authors.  They  have  sought  to  clear  up 
the  obscure  phases  of  the  subject,  and  have 
generally  used  their  material  with  sound 
judgment.  Every  aid  to  an  intelligent 
knowledge  of  this  intensely  interesting 
period  in  modern  history  is  brought  into 
use.  A  valuable  bibliography  is  appended, 
also  a  useful  table  of  chronology. 

One  misses,  however,  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  unifying  power  of  a  single 
mind  brocading  over  the  events  of  a  great 
epoch  in  the  world's  history.  This  no 
scholarship  can  give  when  a  subject  is  di- 
vided among  many  contributors.  There 
may  be  safety  in  a  multitude  of  counsel- 
lors, but  one  is  not  always  sure  of  literary 
excellence  in  a  score  of  collaborators.  Gib- 
bon's masterpiece  would  not  be  to  us  what 
it  unquestionably  is,  the  greatest  single 
work  of  historical  writing  in  the  English 
language,  had  its  author  contented  himself 
with  directing  the  labors  of  a  number  of 
trained  specialists.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
book  like  the  one  before  us  does  much  to 
correct  for  the  general  reader  the  effect 
produced  by  Carlyle's  lurid  pages,  which 
sometimes  seem  more  like  hysteria  than 
history. 

Albert  S.  Henry. 


BOOKS  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 


JOSEPHINE/'*  by  Ellen  Douglas 
Deland,  is  of  that  best  class  of  ju- 
venile stories,  the  refined,  elegant 
type  which  is  literary  without  being  pe- 
dantic, and  without  losing  in  power  of  en- 


all  made  the  best  of  the  situation,  and  the 
doings  of  Jo  and  Georgie,  Billy,  Brom, 
Roger  and  Chippie,  called  so  for  his  fight- 
ing propensities,  form  a  wonderfully  in- 
teresting and  entertaining  story. 


Cop/rlght,  1904,  by  Harp«r  &  Brothers  From  "Josephine" 

"WHAT  ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  DO  TO-DAY.  JO?" 


tertainment.  When  Jo  and  Georgie  came 
to  live  with  their  uncle,  who  had  four 
boys,  they  were  thought  to  be  boys  also, 
^heir  names  indicated  that  much.  But 
greatly  to  the  uncle's  consternation  they 
proved,  cm  arrival,  to  be  girls.    However, 

•Josephine.    By  Ellen  Douglas  Deland.     Il- 
lustrated.    Harper  Bros. 


The  school-girl  and  the  school-boy  will 
be  delighted  to  meet  these  pleasant  people 
and  will  be  helped  to  an  appreciation  of 
refinement  and  general  culture  through 
contact  with  them. 

Miss  Nina  Rhoades,  the  author,  who  is 
blind  and  who  wrote  "Silver  Linings," 
has   issued  a  story  called  "The  Children 
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on  the  Top  Floor."*  There  are  some 
very  pleasant  little  people  in  the  book,  who 
manage  to  have  a  good  time,  even  when 
money  is  not  plentiful  and  luxuries  are 
not  to  be  had.  Miss  Rhoades  is  an  opti- 
mist, and  her  optimism  is  full  of  con- 
tagious force. 

The  small  children  will  be  pleased  with 
"Babes  in  Toyland.t"  What  interesting 
children  and  what  beautiful  pictures,  all 
brightly  colored !  There  are  plenty  of  ad- 
ventures, children's  adventures,  and  lots 
of  them  are  pleasant  experiences.     Toy- 

♦The  Children  On  the  Top-Floor.  By 
Nina  Rhoades.    Illustrated.    Lee  &  Shepard. 

^BAFiES  IN  TovLAND.  By  Gleti  McDonou'^h 
and  Anna  Alice  CMiapin. 


land  is  a  charming  place,  all  the  little  ones 
will  be  anxious  to  go  there. 

A  new  volume  of  fairy-tales  that  ought 
to  find  many  readers  is  "The  New  World 
Fairy  Book."*  These  are  Indian  fairy- 
tales, Indian  lore  in  which  mar\el- 
lous  things  happen  and  marvellous 
creatures  appear.  Giants  and  magic  fig- 
ure, and  the  boy  and  girl  who  loves  to 
dwell  in  the  great  world  of  the  imagina- 
tion will  find  these  stories  much  to  their 
taste.  The  illustrations  are  numerous  and 
the  volume  is  prettily  bound,  making  a 
choice  Christmas  book. 


♦The  New  World  Fairy  Book.  By  How- 
ard Angus  Kennedy.  Illustrated  by  H.  R.  Mil- 
lar.   E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 


From  "Babes  in  Tcyland  * 


l:^^  ^   «E5    ^    ea    iB^ 

iU  DU  C  A  T  I  O  N  AL 


A  COURSE  IN  LITERATURE,  HISTORY  AND  MYTHOLOGY 


LESSON    XIII. 


HISTORY  OF  LITERATURES. 


French. 


Period  VIII.    The  Novel. 


Dumas. 
Balasac. 
Qautier. 
Daudet. 
Maupassant. 
t  Zola. 


English. 


Period  IV. 


The  Shakespearean 
Age. 


i>re-Shakespearean 
Drama 

r  LyIy 
1  Qreene 
^  Peele 
1  Kyd 
t  Marlowe 

f  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 

Post-Shakespearean 
Drama 

1   Dekker 
-;  Heywood 
1  Chapman 
t^  Jon  son 

FRENCH 

• 

French  literature  was  commenced  in  the  March  number  of  Book 
News,  with  the  Period  of  Preparation,  followed  by  Rabelais  and 
Montaigne.  The  Age  of  Louis  XIV  succeeded  this,  with  the  great 
figures  of  that  Augustan  period; — Racine,  Corneille  and  Moliere, 
after  which  came  the  study  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau.  The  novelists 
were  begun  with  Victor  Hugo  and  George  Sand  and  continued  with 
Dumas,  Balzac  and  Gautier. 

The  present  lesson  takes  up  the  fourth  in  the  group  of  the  six 
famous  modern  novelists,  Alphonse  Daudet,  the  man  whose  versatil- 
ity and  scope  of  experience  and  imagination  have  made  him  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  figures  in  the  history  of  letters. 

The  following  volumes  are  recommended   as   being   adapted   to 
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the  uses  of  any  who  desire  a  little  further  introduction  to  Daudet's 
works: — *X'Arlesienne,"  with  introduction  by  M.  F.  Sweetser  in  the 
World's  Classics  (L.  C.  Page  &  Co.),  and.Daudet  in  Little  French 
Masterpieces  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons). 


DAUDBT 


Alphonse  Daudet  was  born  at  Nimes 
on  May  13,   1840.     He  was  educated  at 

the  Lyons  Lycee  at  a  great 
Daudet  sacrifice  to  his   family,  whose 

W40-IS97        fortunes  had  met  with  reverses 

during  Alphonse's  boyhood. 
Yet  despite  the  care  taken  to  educate  him, 
the  youth  was  by  no  means  a  diligent  stu- 
dent and  **cut"  his  lessons  time  and  again 
in  order  to  pursue  his  pleasure  in  his  own 
way.  At  seventeen  he  decided  to  go  to 
Paris  and  devote  himself  to  letters.  His 
brother  was  earning  fifteen  dollars  a 
month,  and  Alphonse  went  to  share  his 
attic  and  to  endure  all  manner  of  hard- 
ships and  poverty  for  the  sake  of  the  am- 
bition he  cherished.  During  the  days  he 
wandered  the  streets,  observing  and 
dreaming;  at  night,  if  he  could  buy  can- 
dles, he  would  fill  sheets  and  sheets  with 
poetry,  bits  of  drama  and  sketches  of  life 
as  he  had  seen  it.  In  a  year  he  had  poems 
for  a  volume,  but  could  find  no  publisher. 
Wearied  and  poverty-stricken,  haunted 
with  the  spectre  of  failure,  he  contem- 
plated suicide.  But  fortune  intervened 
and  a  publisher  in  the  Latin  Quarter 
brought  out  an  edition  of  his  poems,  **Les 
Amoureuses,'*  which  was  commended 
highly  by  the  critics.  The  book,  however, 
was  a  decided  loss  financially,  for  money 
had  to  be  advanced  for  its  printing.  Still 
the  young  author  took  heart,  managed  to 
secure  some  clothes  and  attended  the 
soiree  of  Augustine  Brohan,  the  actress. 
His  first  evening  ended  in  his  fleeing  from 
the  house,  overcome  by  embarrassment, 
but  it  had  the  effect  of  leading  to  other 
more  fortunate  occasions,  which  in  their 
turn  led  to  his  coming  under  the  notice 
of  the  Comte  de  Morny.  De  Morny  gave 
him  a  position  in  his  household,  where  he 
was  put  within  reach  of  books  and  had  the 
opportunity  of  meeting  many  persons  of 
rank,  who  afterward  served  as  material 
for  his  stories. 

But  Paris  early  developed  lung  trouble 
in  the  young  author,  and  in  1861  he  was 
forced  to  go  to  Algiers   for  the  winter. 


The  next  year  he  passed  the  danger  period 
in  Corsica  and  the  one  following  that  in 
Provence.  It  was  in  1866  that  he  met  the 
young  girl  who  became  his  wife  and  who 
later  rendered  such  efficient  aid  to  her 
husband  in  his  work.  Daudet  died  in  De- 
cember of  1897. 

Among  Daudet's  works  are  "Tartarin 
of  Tarascon,"  a  story  full  of  irony  and 
humor,  and  one  of  its  author's  greatest 
successes;  "Fromont  Jeune  et  Risler 
Aine,"  probably  the  most  read  of  Dau- 
det's  novels ;  *'L'Arlesienne,''  the  exquisite 
drama  of  simple  life;  "Nabob,"  a  carica- 
ture of  some  prominent  figures  of  the 
time;  "Kings  in  Exile;"  "Numa  Roume- 
stan;"  "L'Evangeliste,"  in  which  the  Sal- 
vation Army  is  introduced;  "Sapho;" 
"Jack"  and  many  others. 

Numerous  of  Daudet's  characters  were 
drawn  direct  from  life.  His  was  the  ob- 
servation, trained  to  discriminate;  his 
the  genius  to  create  from  impressions,  a 
thing  alive.  He  saw  many  things,  exper- 
ienced many  things,  and  remembered  many 
things.  Everywhere  he  went  he  picked 
up  material,  and  he  had  the  talent  of  using 
such  material  advantageously.  He  wrote 
erratically,  being  of  a  not  overly  indus- 
trious nature;  but  when  the  inspiration 
seized  him  he  wrote  unerringly,  and  with 
a  marvelous  rapidity. 

Selections 

From  "Daudet"  in  Little  French  Master- 
pieces. 

The  Last  Class. 

The  Story  of  a  Little  Alsatian. 

By  Alphonse  Daudet. 

I  was  very  late  for  school  that  morning,  and 
I  was  terribly  afraid  of  being  scolded,  espe- 
cially as  Monsieur  Hamel  had  told  us  that  he 
should  examine  us  on  participles,  and  I  did  not 
know  the  first  thing  about  them.  For  a  mo- 
ment I  thought  of  staying  away  from  school 
and  wandering  about  the  fields.  It  was  such  a 
warm  lovely  day.  I  could  hear  the  blackbirds 
whistling  on  the  edge  of  the  wood,  and  in  the 
Rippert  field,  behind  the  sawmill,  the  Prussians 
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going  through  their  drill.  All  that  was  much 
more  tempting  to  me  than  the  rules  concern- 
ing participles;  but  I  had  the  strength  to  re- 
sist, and  I  ran  as  fast  as  I  could  to  school.  As 
1  passed  the  mayor's  office,  I  saw  that  there 
were  people  gathered  about  the  little  board  on 
which  notices  were  posted.  For  two  years  all 
our  bad  news  had  come  from  that  board — 
battles  lost,  conscriptions,  orders  from  head- 
quarters; and  I  thought  without  stopping: 

**\Vhat  can  it  be  now?" 

Then,  as  I  ran  across  the  square,  Wachter 
the  blacksmith,  who  stood  there  with  his  ap- 
prentice, reading  the  placard,  called  out  to  me: 

"Don't  hurry  so.  my  boy;  you'll  get  to  your 
school  soon  enough!" 

I  thought  that  he  was  making  fun  of  me, 
•nd  I  ran  into  Monsieur  HameKs  little  yard 
all  out  of  breath. 

Usually,  at  the  beginning  of  school,  there 
was  a  great  uproar  which  could  be  heard  in 
the  street,  desks  opening  and  closing,  lessons 
repeated  aloud  in  unison,  with  our  ears  stuffed 
in  order  to  learn  quicker,  and  the  teacher's 
stout  ruler  beating  on  the  desk: 

**A  little  more  quiet!" 

I  counted  on  all  this  noise  to  reach  my  bench 
unnoticed;  but  as  it  happened,  that  day  every- 
thing was  quiet,  like  a  Sunday  morning. 
Through  the  open  window  I  saw  my  comrades 
already  in  their  places,  and  Monsieur  Hamel 
walking  back  and  forth  with  the  terrible  iron 
ruler  under  his  arm.  I  had  to  open  the  door 
and  enter,  in  the  midst  of  that  perfect  silence. 
You  can  imagine  whether  I  blushed  and 
whether  I  was  afraid! 

But  no!  Monsieur  Hamel  looked  at  me  with 
no  sign  of  anger  and  said  very  gently: 

"Go  at  once  to  your  seat,  my  little  Frantz; 
we  were  going  to  begin  without  you." 

I  stepped  over  the  beach  and  sat  down  at 
once  at  my  desk.  Not  until  then,  when  I  had 
partly  recovered  from  my  fright,  did  I  notice 
that  our  teacher  had  on  his  handsome  blue 
crat,  his  plaited  ruff,  and  the  black  silk  em- 
broidered breeches,  which  he  wore  only  on 
days  of  inspection  or  of  distribution  of  prizes. 
Moreover,  there  was  something  extraordinary, 
something  solemn  about  the  whole  class.  But 
what  surprised  me  most  was  to  see  at  the  back 
of  the  room,  on  the  benches  which  were  usu- 
ally empty,  some  people  from  the  village  sit- 
ting, as  silent  as  we  were:  old  Hauser  with 
his  three-cornered  hat,  the  ex-mayor,  the  ex- 
postman,  and  others  besides.  They  all  seemed 
depressed;  and  Hauser  had  brought  an  old 
-spelling-book  with  gnawed  edges,  which  he 
held  wide-open  on  his  knee,  with  his  great 
spectacles  askew. 

While  I  was  wondering  at  all  this,  Monsieur 
Hamel  had  mounted  his  platform,  and  in  the 
same  gentle  and  serious  voice  with  which  he 
had  welcomed  me,  he  said  to  us: 

"My  children,  this  is  the  last  time  that  I 
shall  teach  you.  Orders  have  come  from  Ber- 
lin to  teach  nothing  but  German  in  the  schools 
of  Alsace  and  Lorraine.    The  new  teacher  ar- 


rives to-morrow.  This  is  the  las^  class  in 
French,  so  J  beg  you  to  be  very  attentive." 

Those  few  words  overwhelmed  me.  OhI 
the  villains!  that  was  what  they  had  posted 
at  the  mayor's  office. 

My  last  class  in  French! 

And  I  barely  knew  how  to  write!  So  I  should 
never  learn!  I  must  stop  short  where  I  was! 
How  angry  I  was  with  myself  because  of  the 
time  I  had  wasted,  the  lessons  I  had  missed, 
running  about  after  nests,  or  sliding  on  the 
Saar!  My  books  which  only  a  moment  before 
I  thought  so  tiresome,  so  heavy  to  carry — my 
grammar,  my  sacred  history — seemed  to  me 
now  like  old  friends,  from  whom  I  should  be 
terribly  grieved  to  part.  And  it  was  the  same 
about  Monsieur  Hamel.  The  thought  that  he 
was  going  away,  that  I  should  never  see  him 
again,  made  me  forget  the  punishments,  the 
blows  with  the  ruler. 

Poor  man!  It  was  in  honor  of  that  last  les- 
son that  he  had  put  on  his  fine  Sunday  clothes; 
and  I  understood  now  why  those  old  fellows 
from  the  village  were  sitting  at  the  end  of  the 
room.  It  seemed  to  mean  that  they  regretted 
not  having  come  oftener  to  the  school.  It  was 
also  a  way  of  thanking  our  teacher  for  his 
forty  years  of  faithful  service,  and  of  paying 
their  respects  to  the  fatherland  which  was 
vanishing. 

I  was  at  that  point  in  my  reflections,  when  I 
heard  my  name  called.  It  was  my  turn  to  re- 
cite. What  would  I  not  have  given  to  be  able 
to  say  from  beginning  to  end  that  famous 
rule  about  participles,  in  a  loud  distinct  voice, 
without  a  slip!  But  I  got  mixed  up  at  the 
first  words,  and  I  stood  there  swaying  against 
my  bench,  with  a  full  heart,  afraid  to  raise  my 
head.  I  heard  Monsieur  Hamel  speaking  to 
me: 

"I  will  not  scold  you  my  little  Frantz;  you 
must  be  punished  enough;  that  is  the  way  it 
goes;  every  day  we  say  to  ourselves:  Tshaw! 
I  have  time  enough.  I  will  learn  to-morrow.' 
And  then  you  see  what  happens.  Ah!  it  has 
been  the  great  misfortune  of  our  Alsace  al- 
ways to  postpone  its  lessons  until  to-morrow. 
Now  those  people  are  entitled  to  say  to  us: 
*What!  you  claim  to  be  French,  and  you  can 
neither  speak  nor  write  your  language!'  In 
all  this,  my  poor  Frantz,  you  are  not  the  guilt- 
iest one.  We  all  have  our  share  of  reproaches 
to  address  to  ourselves. 

"Your  parents  have  not  been  careful  enough 
to  see  that  you  were  educated.  They  prefer- 
red to  send  you  to  work  in  the  fields  or  in  the 
factories,  in  order  to  have  a  few  more  sous. 
And  have  I  nothing  to  reproach  myself  for? 
Have  I  not  often  made  you  water  my  garden 
instead  of  studying?  And  when  I  wanted  to  go 
fishing  for  trout,  have  I  ever  hesitated  to  dis- 
miss you?" 

Then,  passing  from  one  thing  to  another. 
Monsieur  Hamel  began  to  talk  to  us  about  the 
French  language,  saying  that  it  was  the  most 
beautiful  language  in  the  world,  the  most  clear, 
the  inost  substantial:  that  we  must  always  re- 
tain it  among  ourselves,  and  never  forget  it. 
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because  wben  a  people  falls  into  servitude,  "so 
long  as  it  clings  to  its  language,  it  is  as  if  it 
held  the  key  to  its  prison."  Then  he  took  the 
grammar  and  read  us  our  lesson.  I  was 
amazed  to  see  how  readily  I  understood.  Ev- 
erything that  he  said  seemed  so  easy  to  me, 
so  easy.  I  believed,  too,  that  I  had  never 
listened  so  closely,  and  that  he,  for  his  part, 
.had  never  been  so  patient  with  his  explana- 
tions. One  would  have  said  that,  before  going 
away,  the  poor  man  desired  to  give  us  all  his 
knowledge,  to  force  it  all  into  our  heads  at  a 
single  blow. 

When  the  lesson  was  at  an  end,  we  passed 
to  writing.  For  that  day  Monsieur  Hamel 
had  prepared  some  entirely  new  examples,  on 
which  was  written  in  a  fine,  round  hand: 
"France,  Alsace,  France,  Alsace."  They  were 
like  little  flags,  waving  all  about  the  class,  hang- 
ing from  the  rods  of  our  desks.  You  should 
have  seen  how  hard  we  all  worked  and  how 
silent  it  was!  Nothing  could  be  heard  save 
the  grinding  of  the  pens  over  the  paper.  At 
one  time  some  cockchafers  flew  in;  but  no  one 
paid  any  attention  to  them,  not  even  the  little 
fellows,  who  were  struggling  with  their  straight 
lines  with  a  will  and  conscientious  application, 
as  if  even  the  lines  were  French.  On  the  roof 
of  the  schoolhouse,  pigeons  cooed  in  low  tones, 
and  I  said  to  myself  as  I  listened  to  them: 

"I  wonder  if  they  are  going  to  compel  them 
to  sing  in  German,  too!" 

From  time  to  time,  when  I  raised  my  eyes 
from  my  paper,  I  saw  Monsieur  Hamel  sitting 
motionless  in  his  chair  and  staring  at  the  ob- 
jects about  him  as  if  he  wished  to  carry  away 
in  his' glance  the  whole  of  his  little  school- 
house.  Think  of  it!  For  forty  years  he  had 
been  there  in  the  same  place,  with  his  yard 
in  front  of  him  and  his  class  just  as  it  was! 
But  the  bendies  and  desks  were  polished  and 
rubbed  by  use;  the  walnuts  in  the  yard  had 
grown,  and  the  hop-vine  which  he  himself  had 
planted  now  festooned  the  windows  even  to  the 
roof.  What  a  heartrending  thing  it  must  have 
been  for  that  poor  man  to  leave  all  those 
things,  and  to  hear  his  sister  walking  back  and 
forth  in  the  room  overhead,  packing  their 
trunks!  For  they  were  to  go  away  the  next 
day — to  leave  the  province  forever. 

However,  he  had  the  courage  to  keep  the 
class  to  the  end.  After  the  writing,  we  had 
the  lesson  in  history;  then  the  httle  ones  sang 
all  together  the  ba,  be,  bi,  bo,  bu.  Yonder,  at 
the  back  of  the  room,  old  Hauser  had  put  on 
his  spectacles,  and,  holding  his  spelling-book 
in  both  hands,  he  spelled  out  the  letters  with 
them.  I  could  see  that  he,  too,  was  applying 
himself.  His  voice  shook  with  emotion,  and 
it  was  so  funny  to  hear  him,  that  we  all  longed 
to  laugh  and  to  cry.  Ah!  I  shall  remember  that 
last  class. 

Suddenly  the  church  clock  struck  twelve,  and 
the  Angelus  rang.  At  the  same  moment,  the 
bugles  of  the  Prussians  returning  from  drill 
blared  under  the  windows.  Monsieur  Hamel 
rose,  pale  as  death,  from  his  chair.  Never  had 
he  seemed  to  me  so  tall. 


"My  friends."  he  said,  "my  friends,  I— I — " 

But  something  suffocated  him.  He  could 
not  finish  the  sentence. 

Thereupon  he  turned  to  the  blackboard,  took 
a  piece  of  chalk,  and,  bearing  on  with  all  his 
might,  he  wrote  in  the  largest  letters  he  could: 

"Vive  La  France!" 

Then  he  stood  there,  with  his  head  resting 
against  the  wall,  and  without  speaking,  he  mo- 
tioned to  us  with  his  hand: 

"That  is  all;  go." 


From    "UArlesienne." 
World  Classics. 


By     Daudet.      The 


SCENE  V. 
Frederi;  The  Innocent. 

Frederi  (sitting  on  the  reeds;  The  Innocent 
eating  at  a  little  distance).  All  lovers  receive 
love-letters;  these  are  mine.  (Takes  them  out.) 
I  have  never  had  any  others — oh,  misery!  I 
know  them  by  heart,  but  still  I  read  and  re-read 
them  forever.  They  tear  me  to  pieces,— I  am 
dying  of  them;  but  that  is  good — good  as  if  I 
poisoned  myself  with  some  delicious  thing. 

The  Innocent  (rising).  There,  I've  done. 
I'm   not   hungry  now. 

Frederi  (looking  at  the  letters).  What  ca- 
resses and  tears  and  oaths  of  love  are  there! 
And  all  that  for  another!  written  down!  and  I 
read  it  and  know  it,  and  yet  I  love  her!  (Fur- 
iously) Oh,  it  is  hard,  too  hard  that  contempt 
cannot  kill  such  love!     (Reads  the  letters). 

The  Innocent  (coming  up  to  his  brother  and 
leaning  on  his  shoulder).  Don't  read  that,  it 
makes  you  cry. 

Frederi.     How  do  you  know? 

The  Innocent,  (speaking  slowly;  with  ef- 
fort). I  see  you  at  night,  in  our  room,  when 
you  put  up  your  hand  to  shade  the  lamp. 

Frederi.  Oh,  the  shepherd  was  right  when 
he  said  you  werfe  waking  up.  I  must  look  out 
for  those  little  eyes  in  future. 

The  Innocent.  Do  leave  those  horrid  stor- 
ies, do!  I  know  others  a  great  deal  prettier. 
Shall  I  tell  you  some? 

Frederi.    What  are  they? 

The  Innocent  (sitting  at  Frederi's  feet). 
Once  upon  a  time  there  was — Once  upon  a  time 
— It  is  queer,  I  never  can  remember  the  be- 
ginning of  stories.  (Takes  his  pretty  head  in 
his  two  hands). 

Frederi  (reading  the  letters).  "I  have  given 
myself  to  you  utterly."    Oh,  God! 

The  Innocent-  And  then— and  then— 
(Mournfully).  It  does  tire  me  so  to  try  and  re- 
member—And then  she  fought  all  night,  and  in 
the  morning  the  wolf  ate  her  up.  (Lays  his 
head  on  the  reeds  and  falls  asleep.) 
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Frederi.  Well,  about  your  story;  can  you 
remeinber  it?  Dear  little  fellow,  he  has  gone 
to  sleep.  (Throws  his  jacket  over  the  child.) 
As  for  me,  I  can't  sleep:  I  think  too  much.  It 
is  not  my  fault;  everything  about  me  conspires 
tn  remind  me  of  her,  and  prevent  my  forgetting 
her.  The  last  time  I  saw  her  it  was  just  such 
a  night  as  this.  The  Innocent  lay  sleeping  just 
as  he  is  now.     I  was  thinking  of  her  and — 

SCENE  VI. 

The  Same.    Vivett.e. 

VivETTE  (seeing  Frederi,  stops,  speaks  in  a 
low  voice).    Ah,  I  have  found  him  at  last! 

Frederi.  She  came  softly  behind  the  mul- 
berries and  called  me  by  name! 

Vivette  (timidly).    Frederi! 

Frederi.    Her  voice  is  always  in  my  ears. 

Vivette.  He  does  not  hear  me!  (Stoops 
and  gathers  some  wild  flowers.) 

Frederi.  For  mischief  I  would  not  turn  and 
look  at  her.  Then,  to  let  me  know  she  was 
there,  she  shook  the  mulberry  trees,  laughing 
with  all  her  might.  But  I  sat  still  without  mov- 
ing, listening  to  her  pretty  laugh  as  the  leaves 
fell  on  my  head. 

Vivette  (approaching  from  behind  and  fling- 
ing a  handful  of  flowers  at  him).    Ah!  ah!  ah! 

ah! 

Frederi  (wildly).  Who  is  there!  (Turns 
round)     Oh.  you! — how  you  hurt  me! 

V1VETT.E.     I  hurt  you? 

Frederi.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  laugh, 
that  intolerable  laugh? 

Vivette  (much  overcome).  I  meant — I  mean 
—It  was  because  I  love  you,  and  they  told  me 
that  to  please  men  we  ought  to  laugh.  (Silence.) 

Frederi  (stupefied).     You  love  me. 

Vivette.  Oh,  a  long  while  now — since  I 
was  little. 

Frederi.    Poor  child!  how  I  pity  you! 

Vivette  (with  her  eyes  lowered).  Do  you 
remember  when  Grandmother  Renaud  used  to 
take  us  to  gather  gall-nuts  over  by  Montma- 
jour?  I  loved  you  then  in  those  days;  and  when 
our  fingers  met  among  the  leaves  of  the  dwarf- 
•^aks  I  trembled  all  over.  That's  ten  years 
ago!    So  you  may  think  how — (Silence.) 

Frederi.  It  is  a  great  misfortune  that  such 
a  love  has  happened  to  you,  Vivette;  I  don't 
love  you. 

Vivette.  Oh,  I  know  that  very  well,  and 
not  to-day  only.    In  those  very  days  I  tell  you 


of,  you  began  not  to  like  me.    When  I  gave  you 
anything  you  always  gave  it  to  others. 

Frederi.  Then  what  do  you  expect  of  me 
now, — since  you  know  that  I  do  not  love  you 
and  never  shall  love  you? 

Vivette.  Yes.  that's  what  I  told  your 
mother — you  will  never  love  me.  But  listen, 
it  is  not  my  fault,  it  was  your  mother  who  wish- 
ed me  to  come. 

Frederi.  That's  what  you  were  plotting  to- 
gether just  now,  was  it? 

V1VETT.E.  She  loves  you  so,  your  poor  moth- 
er. She  is  so  unhappy  when  you  sufler.  She 
thought  it  would  do  you  good  to  have  a  friend- 
ship for  some  one  else,  and  that's  why  she  sent 
me  to  you.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  her  I  should 
never  have  come.  I  couldn't  beg  for  love — no, 
what  I  have  is  enough  for  me.  To  come  here 
two  or  three  times  a  year,  to  think  of  it  be- 
forehand and  longer  still  when  I  go  back,  to 
hear  you,  to  be  beside  you — I  wanted  nothing 
more.  Oh!  you  don't  know  how  my  heart 
beats  when  I  come  here  at  seeing  just  the  out- 
side of  your  door.  (Movement  on  Frederi's 
part.)  And  now  how  unfortunate  I  am!  These 
joys,  which  I  made  out  of  nothing,  but  which 
filled  my  life,  I  am  forced  to  lose  now, — for  it 
is  all  over;  after  what  I  have  said  to  you  I  can 
never  face  you  again.  I  must  go  away  ^and 
never  come  back  any  more. 

Frederi.    Yes,  you  are  right;  that's  best. 

VivETT£.  Only,  before  I  go  let  me  ask  one 
thing,  one  last  thing,  of  you.  The  harm  that 
a  woman  has  done  can  only  be  healed  by  an- 
other woman.  Find  another  girl  to  love  you, 
and  don't  despair  of  lovmg  her.  Remember 
what  double  grief  it  would  be  to  me  to  be  away 
from  you  and  yet  to  say  to  myself,  "He  is  not 
happy."  Oh!  my  Frederi,  I  pray  you  on  my 
knees,  don't  let  yourself  die  for  that  woman. 
There  are  others.  They  are  not  all  ugly  like 
me.  I  know  some  that  are  handsome  enough; 
will  you  let  me  tell  you  about  them? 

Frederi.  Nothing  was  wanting  to  my  mis- 
ery but  just  such  persecution.  No!  neither  you, 
nor  others,  handsome  or  ugly — I  won't  have 
them  at  any  price.  Tell  that  to  my  mother. 
Tell  her  she  is  not  to  send  me  any  more.  In 
the  first  place  I  have  a  horror  of  them.  They 
are  all  the  same — a  lie,  a  lie,  a  lie!  And  you 
who  are  there  on  your  knees,  begging  me  to 
love  you,  who  tell  me  yf)u  have  had  no  other 
lover  to  come  here  with  your  letters,  you — 

Vivett.e  (stretching  up  her  arms  to  him). 
Frederi ! 

Frederi  (with  a  sob).  Oh!  you  see  I  am 
mad:  you  had  better  let  me  alone.  (Rushes 
away.) 
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The  study  of  English  Literature  began  in  the  April  number  of 
Book  News  with  the  Preparatory  Period,  followed  by  the  Chaucerian 
Age  and  the  Renaissance,  including  Wyatt  and  Surrey,  Sir  Thomas 
More,  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  Edmund  Spenser.  The  present  lesson 
begins  the  Age  of  Elizabeth  with  Pre-Shakespearean  Drama. 

Interesting  and  supplementary  reading  in  connection  with  the 
present  lesson  may  be  found  in  **The  Age  of  Shakespeare"  by 
Thomas  Seccombe  and  James  Allen;  and  "Introduction  to  English 
Literature"  by  Henry  S.  Pancoast.  "Dr.  Faustus"  complete  may  be 
found  in  "Elizabethan  Dramatists." 


SOME  critics  contend  that  Elizabethan 
drama  was  an  exotic  growth.  In 
one  way  it  did  seem  to  be  so,  the 
dramatists  of  the  period,  Shakespeare  in- 
cluded, making  free  and  ready  use  of  Ital- 
ian and  Latin  classical  drama  in  their  com- 
positions. 

But  the  true  origin  of  Elizabethan 
drama  was  in  the  old  Miracles  and  Moral- 
ities. The  Miracles  had  been  performed 
in  the  churches  and  presented  Biblical 
lore;  the  Moralities  dealt  with  abstrac- 
tfons,  vices  and  virtues,  between  which 
was  shown  forth  the  continuous  struggle. 
From  the  Moralities  partly,  and  side  by 
side  with  them,  grew  the  Interlude,  and 
from  the  Interlude  developed  the  Chron- 
icle Play.  In  this  the  abstractions  became 
actual  men  and  women  and  directly  from 
it  can  be  traced  the  historical  play. 

Comedy  or  farce  sprang  from  the  In- 
terlude ;  Tragedy  was  developed  from  the 
Moralities,  the  lesson  of  which  was 
sterner  and  more  terrible. 

Notwithstanding  these  foundations  upon 
which  one  may  erect  Elizabethan  drama, 
foreign  influence  contributed  a  large  and 
indisputable  share.  The  Renaissance 
opened  up  new  and  undiscovered  fields  of 
learning  and  those  English  who  travelled 
to  Italy  came  back  with  enthusiasm  to 
share  their  acquaintance  with  Italian  story 
and  play.  So  that,  while  the  native  Eng- 
lish drama  prepared  the  way  for  the  mod- 
ern English  play,  its  quick  and  sudden 
growth  was  due  largely  to  outside  circum-j 
stances. 

Elizabethan  drama  sprang  full-grown 
as  it  were  into  life.  Elizabeth's  reign  was 
half  completed  before  the  first  public  the- 


atre was  built;  before  the  reign  was  over 
there  were  twelve  theatres,  many  drama- 
tists and  many  plays.  The  people  took 
to  the  play,  seeing  which  even  learned  men 
found  scope  for  poetic  leanings  while  ca- 
tering to  the  pleasure  of  the  masses. 

In  the  famous  group  of  dramatists  that 
immediately  preceded  Shakespeare  were 
five  men  of  especial  note — ^John  Lyly,  Rob- 
ert Greene,  George  Peele,  Thomas  Kyd 
and  Christopher  Marlowe.  To  use  the 
words  of  Messrs.  Seccombe  and  Allen  in 
"The  Age  of  Shakespeare, 

In  choosing  great  subjects  for  tragic  treat- 
ment, in  sustaining  and  developing  the  dramatic 
reproduction  of  important  historical  themes, 
in  claiming  for  passion  its  right  of  adequate 
expression,  in  essaying  however  tentatively 
the  art  of  dramatic  characterization,  Kyd  and 
Peele,  but  beyond  and  above  them  Marlowe, 
not  only  gave  our  drama  to  literature,  but  en- 
couraged it  definitely  to  emulate  the  achieve- 
ments of  that  drama  which  had  conferred  such 
a  lustre  on  the  ancient  world.  For  comedy, 
by  facilitating  freedom  and  elegance  of  form,  a 
service  of  scarcely  less  magnitude  was  perform- 
ed by  Lyly  and  Greene:  by  Lyly  in  polishing 
dialogue  and  adapting  mythological  machiner},' 
by  Greene  in  harvesting  the  rich  store  of  folk- 
lore and  ballad  to  dramatic  purpose. 

John  Lyly  came  to  Court  in  1578,  so  the 
annals  tell  us.  For  many  years  he  served 
in  the  capacity  of  assistant  to 
John  Lyly  the  Master  of  the  Revels.  At 
1553-1606  Court  Lyly's  dramas  were  per- 
formed; without  characteriza- 
tion and  without  emotional  appeal,  but 
wrought  with  a  daintiness  and  a  refine- 
ment and  replete  with  a  store  of  bright 
sayings,  attractive  paradox,  catchy  fig- 
ures and  delicious  conceits  such  as  had 
not  before  issued  from  anything  English. 
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Frivolous  and  without  weight  or  moment 
were  these  airy  nothings,  but  they  were 
fairy-like  and  charming  with  their  wealth 
of  grace,  fantasy  and  imagination.  They 
had  a  wit  which  won.  They  possessed  no 
coarseness,  yet  they  were  funny,  and  pos- 
terity has  called  them  the  first  of  English 
prose  comedy.  To-day  their  interest  is 
wholly  literary  and  their  importance  lies 
not  in  themselves,  but  in  what  they  helped 
to  effect. 

The  best  of  Lyly's  comedies  were  col- 
lected by  Edward  Blount  in  1632,  under 
the  title^  "Sixe  Court  Comedies."  It  in- 
cludes "Alexander,"  "Campasne  and 
Diogenes,"  "Sapho  and  Phao,"  "Galla- 
thea,"  "Endimion,"  "Midas,"  and  "Mother 
Bombie." 

Lyly  was  born  in  Kent,  in  1553,  it  is  sup- 
posed. He  went  to  Magdalen,  Oxford,  in 
15^?  was  graduated  in  1575.  As  before 
stated,  he  went  to  London  in  1578,  where 
he  became  acquainted  with  Gabriel  Har- 
vey. It  was  Lyly's  ambition  to  become 
Master  of  the  Revels,  but  he  never  attained 
farther  than  assistant.  He  died  in  1606, 
and  was  buried  in  St.  Bartholomew's  the 
Less. 

The  work  for  which  Lyly  is  most  famous 
is  his  novel,  "Euphues."  This  concerns 
one  Euphues,  an  Athenian  gentleman, 
who  goes  to  Naples,  makes  a  friend  of  one 
called  Philautus,  supplants  his  friend  in  the 
love  of  Lucilla,  and  is  himself  in  turn  sup- 
planted, whereat  he  leaves  Naples  in  sor- 
row. Most  of  it  is  a  play  with  words. 
Antithetical  structure  and  periodic  sen- 
tences make  the  book  one  of  the  most 
monotonous  and  most  difficult  to  read  of 
all  English  books.  But  the  author  was  a 
man  of  wit  and  a  philosopher  of  quaint 
ideas,  and  there  is  sufficient  evidence  in 
the  Shakespeare  plays,  especiallv  in 
"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  "Twelfth  Night"  and 
**As  You  Like  It,"  to  show  how  thoroughly 
Shakespeare  must  have  perused  "Eu- 
phues" at  one  time. 

Greene  was  born  at  Norwich,  in  1560, 
was  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1579  or 
^^^  thereabouts,    and    then    went 

qI^  abroad.     He  was  of  a  disso- 

1560-1502  ^"^^  temper  and  participated 
in  adventures  at  once  many 
and  reckless.  He  married  in  1580,  spent 
his  wife's  money  and  finally  settled  down 


in  London.  He  died  in  1592  and  was 
buried  "by  Bethlehem  Hospital  in  die  new 
churchyard." 

Greene's  genius  was  of  the  spontaneous 
order.  His  lyrics,  scattered  chiefly 
through  his  romances,  have  made  his  fame. 
Thus  his  novelette,  "Pandosto,"  has  had 
the  honor  of  having  "The  Winter's  Tale" 
based  upon  it.  His  plays  that  have  sur- 
vived are  five  in  number,  of  which  "The 
Honourable  Historie  of  Friar  Bacon  and 
Friar  Bungay"  and  "George  a  Greene" 
are  most  worth  mentioning.  The  first 
deals  with  practically  the  same  subject  as 
Marlowe's  "Dr.  Faustus,"  though  it  is  in 
no  way  an  imitation.  "George  a  Greene" 
is  founded  on  the  legend  of  Pinner  of 
Wakefield  and  his  adventures  with  Robin 
Hood.  The  characteristics  of  Greene's 
plays  which  mean  most  are  "the  poetry  of 
his  landscapes  and  the  presentation  of  his 
women."  These  are  considered  to  have 
influenced  Shakespeare  in  no  small  degree. 
George  Peele  was  graduated  from 
Christ  Church  in  1577.  Then  he  turned 
^j^  to  his  pen  for  a  living  and  has 

Peele  come  down  to  us  known  prin- 

1558-15^  cipally  for  the  sweetness  and 
smoothness  of  his  blank  verse, 
traces  of  the  influence  of  which  appear  in 
Shakespeare's  earlier  works.  The  work 
of  Peele  best  known  is  "David  and  Beth- 
sabe." 

Thomas  Kyd  was,  according  to  the  rec- 
ords, baptized  in  November  of  the  year 
Tho  ^558.      He    was    educated  at 

Kyd"***  Merchant     Taylor's,     though 

1558-1595        J"^^  ^^^'  ^^  came  to  enter  liter- 
ature is  a  matter  obscure.    His 
fame  came  with  "The  Spanish  Tragedie," 
which  appeared  in  1592,  a  tale  of  horrors 
that  caused   public    enthusiasm    to    wax 
strong.     This  was  the  beginning  of  Eng- 
lish melodrama,  the  first  introduction  of 
sensationalism  of  a  type  not  grossly  vulgar. 
Hand  in  hand  with  Kyd  comes  Christo- 
pher Marlowe,  the  giant  figure  of  the  Pre- 
Shakespearean    age.     It    was 
Marlowe  Marlowe's    drama    that  made 

1564-1593  Shakespeare's  plays  so  easily 
possible.  He  it  was  who  took 
up  the  burden  of  the  innovation  and,  leap- 
ing conventional  bounds,  addressed,  for 
the  first  time,  an  English  audience  in  blank 
verse.      So    did    the    jingle  of    dramatic 
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rhyme  make  way  for  the  majestic  i>oetry 
that  was  to  make  <lrama  literature.  Mar- 
lowe was  not  j^raceful,  nor  wa>  he  refined. 
He  was  excessive,  but  only  by  l>eing  exces- 
sive (\'u\  he  j^ain  his  jKjint, 

Marlowe  was  iKjrn  in  1564  and  was 
graduated  fnjm  Canibndj2:e.  Scon  after 
15^3  be  attached  himself  to  the  theatrical 
comj>any  of  the  Karl  of  Nottingham.  Be- 
tween 15S7-90  he  wrote  "Tamburlaine/' 
**Dr.  Kaustus,"  *'The  Jew  of  Malta"  and 
*'Kdward  11/'  **Tlie  Massacre  at  Paris" 
and  **Dido'*  are  imperfectly  preserved,  and 
there  is  a  fragment,  "Hero  and  Leander/* 
that  is  of  excejnional  beauty.  But  just  as 
his  f>*)wers  were  ripening  Marlowe  was 
killed,  stabbed  by  a  jealous  rival  in  some 
love  affair. 

In  the  terms  of  "The  Age  of  Shakes- 
peare,** 

The  term  alchemist  was  well  applied  to  Mar- 
lowe. He  borrowed  the  unrhymed  metre  of 
the  pedants  and  rendered  it  acceptable  to  the 
popular  element  in  the  audience.  He  took  the 
romantic  themes  of  the  playwrights  and  ren- 
dered them  palatable  to  the  scholarly  part  of 
.his  audience  in  defiance  of  the  set  rules  and  the 
unities  of  antique  and  classical  models. 
*    lit    *    *    * 

There  is  a  power  and  magnificence  about 
Marlowe  that  is  irresistible  Whether  it  be 
mainly  in  the  roll  of  his  verses  or  the  march 
of  his  mind,  there  is  about  his  work  a  certain 
elemental  force  and  .«dmplicity  of  genius  which 
sponstaneously  finds  great  words  for  the  ex- 
pression of  great  emotions.  With  his  melodious 
and  intoxicating  spontaneity,  with  his  radiant 
joy  in  the  unattainable  he  combines  an  instinc- 
tive and  enthusiastic  love  for  fine  literature. 

Selections 

From  "Dr.  Faustus."  Hy  Christopher  Mar- 
lowe. 

The  story  of  Dr.  Faustus  was  derived  from  a 
small  bo«)k  i)rinted  at  Frankfurt  in  1587  and 
entitled  "Life  and  Adventures  of  Dr.  Faustus. 
Master  of  the  Black  Art.  witji  how  he  sold 
himself  to  the  Devil."  Marlowe  made  but 
few  changes  in  the  tale,  merelv  putting  the  facts 
with  some  slight  changes  into  the  poetical, 
dramatic  form.  The  play  consists  of  sixteen 
scenes  of  which  the  selection  is  the  last  and 
climax, 

(Enter  F'auslus  with  Scholars.) 

Fatst.     Ah.  gentlemen. 

First  Scholar.     What  ails  Faustus? 

F'ai'ST.  .\h  my  sweet  chamber-fellow,  had  I 
lived  with  thee,  then  had  I  lived  still.  But  now 
I  die  eternally.     Look!  comes  he  not? 

Skcom)  Scholar.    What  means  Faustus? 

Third  Scholar,  Belike  he  is  grown  into 
some  sickness  by  being  over  solitary. 


First  Scholar.  If  it  be  so,  we'll  have  phy- 
^icianN  to  cure  him.  'Ti^  but  a  surfeit.  Never 
fear.  man. 

Faust.  A  <urieit  of  deadly  sin  that  hath 
damned  Ixah  b<Kly  and  soul. 

Second  Scholar.  Vet  Faustus.  look  up  to 
Heaven:  remember  God's  mercies  are  infinite. 

Favstts.  Bui  Fausius's  offences  can  never 
be  i)ar<h>ne(l:  the  serpent  that  tempted  Eve  may 
be  saved,  but  not  Faustus.  Ah,  gentlemen, 
hear  me  with  patience  and  tremble  not  at  my 
speeches.  Though  my  heart  pants  and  quivers 
t<»  remember  that  I  have  been  a  student  here 
these  thirty  years,  oh!  that  I  had  never  seen 
Wertenberg:  never  read  book.  And  what 
w<mders  I  have  done,  all  Germany  can  witness, 
yea!  all  the  world:  for  which  Faustus  hath  lost 
both  Germany  and  the  world,  yea.  Heaven 
itself:  Heaven  the  seat  of  God.  the  throne  of 
the  blessed,  the  kingdom  of  joy;  and  must  re- 
main in  hell  forever.  Sweet  friends!  what  shall 
become  of  Faustus  being  in  hell  forever? 

Third  Scholar.     Yet  Faustus.  call  on  God. 

Faust.  On  God,  whom  Faustus  hath  abjur- 
ed: on  God.  whom  Faustus  hath  blasphemed. 
Ah.  my  God,  I  would  weep,  but  the  Devil 
draws  in  my  tears.  Gush  forth  blood  instead 
of  tears!  Yea,  life  and  soul!  Oh.  he  stays  ray 
tongue.  I  would  lift  up  my  hands,  but  see.  they 
hold  them!  they  hold  them! 

All.     Who,  Faustus? 

Faust.  Lucifer  and  Mephistophilis.  Ah, 
gentlemen,  I  gave  them  my  soul  for  my  cun- 
ning. 

All.     God   forbid! 

Faust.  God  forbade  it  indeed;  but  Faustus 
hath  done  it:  for  vain  pleasure  of  twenty-four 
years  hath  Faustus  lost  eternal  joy  and  felicity. 
I  writ  them  a  bill  with  mine  own  blood!  The 
date  is  expired;  the  time  will  come,  and  he 
will  fetch  me. 

First  Scholar.  Why  did  not  Faustus  tell 
us  of  this  before  that  divines  might  have  prayed 
for  thee? 

Faustus.  Oft  have  I  thought  to  have  done 
so:  but  the  Devil  threatened  to  tear  me  in 
pieces  if  I  named  God;  to  fetch  both  body  and 
Sf)ul  if  I  once  gave  ear  to  divinity:  now  it  is 
too  late!  ,  Gentlemen,  away!  lest  you  perish 
with  me. 

Second  Scholar.  Oh.  what  shall  we  do  to 
save    Faustus? 

Faust.  Talk  not  of  me,  but  save  your- 
selves:— and  depart. 

Third  Scholar.  God  will  strengthen  nie. 
I  will  stay  with  Faustus. 

First  Scholar.  Tempt  not  God.  sweet 
friend:  but  let  us  into  the  next  room  and  there 
pray  for  him. 

Faust.  .Ay.  pray  for  me,  pray  for  me.  And 
what  noise  soever  ye  hear  come  not  unto  me. 
for  nothing  can  rescue  me. 

Second  Scholar.  Pray  thou  and  we  will 
pray  that  God  may  have  mercy  upon  thee. 

Faust.  Gentlemen,  farewell.  If  I  live  till 
morning  I'll  visit  you:  if  not— Faustus  is  gone 
to  hell. 

All.     Faustus.  farewell. 
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(Exeunt      Scholars.      The     clock      strikes 
eleven.) 

Faust.     Ah,   Faustus, 
\ow  hast  thou  but  one  bare  hour  to  hve, 
And  then  thou  must  be  damned  perpetually. 
Stand  nill  vou  ever  moving  spheres  of  Heaven. 
That    time    may    cease,    and    midnight    never 

come; 
Fair  Nature's  eye.  rise,  rise  again  and  make 
Perpetual  day;  or  let  this  hour  be  but 
A  vear.  a  month,  a  week,  a  natural  day. 
That  Faustus  may  repent  and  save  his  soul. 
Oh  lente.  lente,  currite  noctis  equi.=^ 
The  star'^  move  still,  time  runs,  the  clock  will 

strike. 
The   Devil   will    come    and    Faustus   must    be 

damned. 
0.  ril  leap   up   to  my   God!     Who  pulls   me 

down  ? 
See.  see,  where  Christ's  blood  streams  in  the 

firmament. 
One  drop  would   save  my  soul— half   a  drop: 

ah.  my  Christ. 
Yei  will  I  call  on  him:  O.  spare  me.  Lucifer. 
Where  is  it  now?  'tis  gone!  and  see  where  God 
Siretcheth  out   His  arm,  and  bends  His  ireful 

brows. 
Mountain  and  hills,  come,  come  and  fall  on  mc. 
And  hide  me  from  the  heavy  wrath  of  God. 
No: no! 

Then  will  I   headlong  run  into  the  earth; 
Earth  gape!  O  no,  it  will  not  harbor  me. 
Vou  stars  that  reigned  at  my  nativity, 
Whose  influence  hath  allotted  death  and  hell, 
X<.w  draw  up  Faustus  like  a  foggy  mist 
Into  the  entrails  of  yon  laboring  clouds. 
That  when  they  vomit  forth  into  the  air. 


My  limbs  may  issue  from  their  smoky  mouths, 
So  that  my  soul  may  but  ascend  to  Heaven. 

(Clock  strikes  the  half  hour.) 
Ah.  the  half-hour  is  passed.    'Twill  all  be  passed 

anon. 
O  God!  , 

If  thou  wilt  not  have  mercy  on  my  soul. 
Yet  for  Christ's  sake  whose  blood  hath  ran- 
somed me. 
Impose  some  end  to  my  incessant  pain; 
Let  Faustus  live  in  hell  a  thousand  years— 
A  hundred  thousand,  and— at  last— be  saved! 
O,  no  end  is  limited  to  damned  souls. 
Why  wert  thou  not  a  creature  wanting  soul? 
Or  why  is  this  immortal  that  thou  hast? 
Ah,   Pythagoras'  metempsychosis!     Were  that 

true. 
This  soul  should  fly  from  me.  and  I  be  changed 
Unto  some  brutish  beast!    All  beasts  are  happy, 
For.  when  they  die, 

Their  souls  are  soon  dissolved  in  elements: 
But  mine  must  live,  still  to  be  plagued  in  hell. 
Curst  be  the  parents  that  engendered  me. 
No.  Faustus,  curse  thyself:  curse  Lucifer 
That  hath  deprived  thee  of  the  joys  of  Heaven, 

(Clock  strikes  twelve.) 
O,  it  strikes!  it  strikes!     Now.  body,  turn  to 

air. 
Or  Lucifer  will  bear  thee  quick  to  hell. 

(Thunder  and  lightning.) 
O.  soul,  be  changed  into  little  water-drops. 
And  fall  into  the  ocean— ne'er  be  found. 

(Enter  devils.) 
My  God!  my  God!  look  not  so  fierce  on  riie. 
.Adders  and  serpents,  let  me  breathe  awhile. 
Ugly  hell,  gape  not!     Come  not  Lucifer! 
I'll  burn  my  books!     Ah  Mephistophilis! 

(Exeunt  devils  with  Faustl'S.) 


GENERAL  HISTORY. 

LESSON  XIII. 

I.  GREECE.    (Continued) 

Reference.     Ancient  History.     Myers  and  AlUn,  i8gg, 

MACEDONIAN  SUPREMACY 


The  lessons  in  General  History  began  in  the  September  1903  issue 
of  Book  News.  The  history  of  ancient  Greece  commenced  the 
course,  including  the  rise  of  Athens  to  the  Peloponnesian  War.  the 
war  itself,  the  Spartan  supremacy  and  the  Theban  supremacy.  The 
present  lesson  takes  up  the  Macedonian  Supremacy  and  Alexander 
the  Great. 


Macedonian  Supremacy  began  in  the  reign  of 
Philip  H:  known  more  commonly  as  Philip  of 
Macedon.  Philip  was  a  man  of  diplomatic 
genius  as  well  as  a  master  in  the  art  of  war- 
fare, and,  having  succeeded  in  getting  his  own 

•O.  slowly  slowly,  run,  ye  horses  of  tlu' night.— 
Ovid. 


kingdom  into  good  order  and  flourishing  con- 
dition, he  conceived  an  ambition  to  enlarge 
his  dominions  and  to  spread  his  rule  over  other 
Grecian  States.  He  succeeded  in  establishing 
his  power  first  over  the  Greek  cities  of  Chal- 
cidice.  which  belonged  to  the  Olynthian  Con- 
federacy under  the  leadership  of  Olynthus.    In 
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punishment  for  their  having  allied  themselves 
with  Athens  he  destroyed  the  city  Olynthus  in 
348  B.  C.  and  sold  the  inhabitants  into  slavery. 
He  destroyed  thirty  cities  and  all  Chalcidice 
became  a  part  of  Macedonia.  Then  he  con- 
quered Western  Thrace  and  founded  Philippi. 

In  the  meantime  occurred  the  Second  Sacred 
War  355-46  B.  C.  The  First  Sacred  War  was 
caused  by  the  cities  Crissa  and  Cirrha,  who 
robbed  the  treasures  of  the  Delphian  temple. 
The  Second  War  of  the  name  was  due  to  the 
Phocians,  who  put  to  secular  use  lands  con- 
secrated to  Delphian  Apollo.  Remonstrated 
with  the  Phocians  went  further  and  robbed 
the  temple  and  Thebes,  unable  to  subdue  them, 
called  upon  Philip  for  aid,  which  was  quickly 
rendered  with  good  effect.  Philip  was  now 
given  the  Phocian  place  in  the  Delphian 
Amphictyony,  a  position  of  which  Philip  pro- 
ceeded to  make  good  use. 

But  Demosthenes  of  Athens  saw  through 
Philip's  design,  and  inflamed  the  public 
mind  by  his  famous  "Philippics,"  until  Athens 
and  Thebes  joined  forces  and  met  Philip  on 
the  field  of  Chaeronea  in  Boeotia.  The  Theban 
army  was  utterly  destroyed  and  Philip's  power 
had  to  be  acknowledged  through  all  Greece. 
As  leader  he  then  took  his  place  in  the  league 
of  Greek  states  against  the  Persians  and  prep- 
arations were  made  for  an  expedition  against 
the  old  enemy.  But  in  the  midst  of  them  Philip 
was  assassinated  and  Alexander,  his  son,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne,  336  B.  C. 

Alexander  was  twenty  years  of  age.  For 
two  years  he  was  kept  busy  suppressing  revolt 
against  his  authority.  When  Thebes  opposed 
him,  he  razed  it  to  the  ground— an  example  of 
the  determination  of  the  man.  When,  how- 
ever, he  had  succeeded  in  restoring  quiet,  he 
prepared  to  carry  out  his  father's  Asiatic  ex- 
pedition. In  334  B.  C.  he  set  out  with  thirty- 
five  thousand  men  to  conquer  the  Persian  Em- 
pire. He  crossed  the  Hellespont,  routed  the 
Persians  in  the  battle  of  the  Granicus,  defeated 
them  at  Issus,  besieged  and  overcame  Tyre, 
thus  gaining  the  command  of  the  Phoenician 
fleet,    conquered    Egypt,    founded    Alexandria, 


then  turned  back  toward  the  Persian  Capital 
and  fought  the  Battle  of  Arbela  331  B.  C.  This 
is  one  of  the  world's  decisive  battles,  marking 
the  end  of  the  struggle  between  East  and  West; 
Persia  and  Greece  and  making  possible  the 
spread  of  Hellenic  civilization.  After  Arbela, 
Alexander  entered  Babylon  and  Susa  and 
seized  the  treasure  of  the  Great  King.  Then 
he  moved  on  to  Persepolis,  obtained  more 
treasure  and  avenged  Greek  injuries  at  Per- 
sian hands  by  burning  the  Palaces  and  selling 
many  of  the  inhabitants  into  slavery. 

When  this  was  done,  Alexander  set  himself 
up  in  the  state  of  an  Oriental  monarch.  Be- 
tween 329-328  B.  C.  he  conquered  Bactria  and 
Sogdiana  and  married  a  Bactrian  princess, 
Rosena.  After  that  he  went  into  India  and 
reduced  many  native  princes  to  a  state  of  sub- 
jection. His  desire  was  to  extend  his  con- 
quests to  the  Ganges,  but  his  soldiers  began  to 
complain  and  he  abandoned  the  plan.  But 
he  established  Greek  colonies  and  cities 
throughout  the  extent  of  the  conquered  terri- 
tory to  make  his  sway  sure.  To  establish  water 
communication  he  explored  and  discovered  the 
old  sea-route  from  the  Indus  to  the  Euphrates. 
The  design  of  Alexander  was  to  push  his  con- 
quests as  far  west  as  he  had  east  and  his  plans 
were  elaborate  for  the  complete  Hellenizing  of 
the  world.  But  he  was  suddenly  seized  by  a 
fever  and  died  at  Babylon  323  B.  C.  when  he 
was  only  thirty-two  years  of  age.  He  was 
carried  to  Alexandria  and  there  buried  in  a 
casket  of  gold.  A  magnificent  mausoleum 
was  erected  to  his  honor  over  the  grave. 

The  influence  of  Alexander's  conquests  was 
far-reaching.  Through  him  the  world  had  been 
given  a  universal  language  of  culture  and  the 
distinction  between  Barbarian  and  Greek  was 
obliterated.  All  this  prepared  the  way  for 
Christianity.  But  there  were  evil  effects,  too. 
By  the  conquests  Greece  was  made  rich  and 
the  contact  with  luxury  had  the  effect  of  mar- 
tial deterioration  and  the  same  thing  that  later 
caused  Rome  to  fall  now  undermined  the 
power  of  Greece. 


MYTHOLOQY. 


LESSON    II. 


The  first  lesson  in  Mythology  appeared  in  the  September  issue 
of  Book  News.  It  took  up  the  legends  that  concern  the  beginning  of 
the  world  and  the  creation  of  man,  ending  with  the  flood  and  the 
chaining  of  Prometheus  to  Mt.  Caucasus. 

Ill  connection  with  the  lessons  in  Mythology  "Bulfinch's  Age  of 
Fable"  and  Gayley's  ''Classic  Myths,"  are  suggested  for  supplemen- 
tary reading.  The  story  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  is  told  by  Ovid  in 
the  ''Metamorphoses."  A  burlesque  upon  it  is  contained  in  "A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream." 
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The  tales  related  in  the  present  lesson 
are  taken  from  Greek  Mythology  and,  like 
many  of  the  Greek  stories,  are  explanations 
of  certain  natural  phenomena.  Most  of 
the  legends  have  Latin  versions  as  well. 

Apollo  and  Daphne. 

After  the  flood  the  earth  produced  all  man- 
ner of  things,  good  and  evil.  Among  them 
was  Python,  a  monster  serpent  whom  Apollo 
killed  with  his  arrows.  One  day  Apollo  no- 
ticed Cupid,  God  of  Love  and  son  of  Venus, 
*nth  a  quiver  and  arrows  and  chided  him,  bid- 
ding him  leave  weapons  of  warfare  to  men. 
Apollo  boasted  of  his  own  prowess,  whereupon 
Cupid  exclaimed:  "You  may  strike  all  things 
else  with  your  arrows,  but  I  shall  strike  you 
with  mine."  So  Cupid  chose  two  arrows,  one 
of  gold  to  engender  love  and  one  lead-tipped 
10  cause  repulsion.  He  shot  the  golden  one 
at  Apollo  and  the  leaden  one  at  Daphne,  a 
nymph,  daughter  of  Peneus  the  river-god.  Im- 
mediately Apollo  conceived  a  vast  love  for 
Daphne  while  she  was  abhorrent  at  the  very 
thought  of  love  or  marriage. 

Finally  Apollo  so  overwhelmed  her  with  his 
importunities  that  she  fled  from  hfm.  But  he 
chased  after  her,  on  and  on  and  always  though 
gradually  gaining.  At  length,  he  came  so  close 
that  she  could  feel  his  breath  upon  her  neck, 
whereupon  she  cried  to  her  father  Peneus  to 
change  her  into  some  other  form.  Instantly 
her  foot  took  root  in  the  ground,  her  hair 
turned  into  foliage,  her  face  into  a  tree-top,  her 
arms  into  branches.  Apollo  was  worsted,  but 
he  contented  himself  with  declaring  the  tree 
sacred  to  him  thereafter.  That  is  how  the 
Laurel  came  to  compose  the  wreath  of  poetic 
honor  and  the  prize  to  the  victor  in  the  Greek 
games. 

Pyil\mus  and  ThisbE. 

There  lived  in  Babylonia  in  the  reign  of 
Semiramis,  a  beautiful  maiden  called  Thisbe 
and  a  youth  named  Pyramus.  The  homes  of 
the  two  were  adjoining  and  as  was  natural  the 
youth  and  the  maiden  grew  to  love  each  other. 
But  their  parents  would  not  consent  to  their 
marriage  and  forbade  intercourse  between 
ihem.  There  was,  however,  a  crack  in  the 
wall  through  some  neglect  or  accident  and  this 
crack  the  lovers  discovered  and  thereafter  they 
used  it  to  talk  through.  But  one  day  they  de- 
cided to  brook  interference  no  longer  and  so 
they  planned  to  meet  at  a  certain  tomb  during 
the  night  and  run  away  together.  The  one 
who  reached  the  trysting-place  first  was  to 
await  the  other  beneath  a  nearby  mulberry 
tree. 

Thisbe  arrived  first  and  stood  under  the  tree. 
While  she  was  waiting  a  she-lion  came  along 


with  fangs  all  wet  with  blood  recently  shed 
and  frightened,  Thisbe  took  refuge  in  a  hollow 
rock.  But  in  her  flight  she  dropped  her  veil, 
which  the  lion  caught  up  and  dropped  again,  all 
stained  with  blood.  Pyramus  arrived  a  little 
later  and  most  unfortunately  found  the  bloody 
veil.  At  once  he  concluded  that  Thisbe  was 
dead,  and  that  he  was  indirectly  the  cause  of 
her  death.  So  he  plunged  his  sword  into  his 
body  and  the  blood  flowing,  soaked  into  the 
ground  around  the  mulberry-tree,  was  absorb- 
ed by  the  roots  and  drawn  upward,  turning  the 
white  berries  red.  When  Thisbe  came  forth 
from  her  hiding-place,  she  discovered  her  lover 
dying  and  at  once  she  picked  up  the  sword  and 
ended  her  own  life.  B"ut  ever  since  the  mul- 
berry* tree  has  borne  a  berry,  purple  in  hue. 

The  Rivals  of  Juno. 

Jupiter,  albeit  he  was  father  and  king  of  the 
gods,  was  endowed  with  some  very  human  at- 
tributes. One  of  his  worst  characteristics  was 
his  infidelity  to  his  wife  Juno.  One  day  Jtino 
caught  him  caressing  a  beautiful  white  heifer 
and  immediately  guessed  that  it  was  some 
nymph  changed  in  form.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
it  was  lo,  daughter  of  Machus,  a  river  god, 
and  Jupiter  was  flirting  with  the  maiden  when 
he  perceived  Juno's  approach,  Juno  very  adroit- 
ly asked  for  the  heifer  as  a  gift  and  Jupiter, 
afraid  of  discovery,  granted  the  request.  Juno  at 
once  set  Argus,  who  possessed  a  hundred  eyes, 
to  watch  over  the  heifer,  and  Jupiter,  sorry 
for  the  maiden's  plight,  dispatched  Mercury 
to  her  aid. 

Mercury  entertained  Argus  with  songs  and 
stories  until  the  hundred  eyes  were  all  closed 
in  sleep,  then  he  cut  off  his  head  and  cast  it 
away.  Juno  picked  up  the  hundred  eyes  and 
had  them  set  in  the  tail  of  her  peacock.  Then 
she  sent  a  gadfly  to  torment  the  beautiful 
heifer,  who  fled  all  over  the  world  in  search 
for  means  of  escape.  At  last  Jupiter  was 
forced  to  intercede  for  her  and  by  promising 
never  again  to  pay  any  attention  to  her,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  Juno's  consent  to  having 
lo  returned  to  her  true  form. 

Callisto. 

Another  maiden  who  excited  Juno's  jeal- 
ousy was  Callisto,  and  in  her  wrath  the  queen 
of  the  gods  transformed  her  into  a  bear.  But 
the  poor  thing  was  so  continuously  moaning 
and  groaning  that  Jupiter  had  pity  upon  her 
and  when,  one  day,  Callisto's  own  son,  not 
knowing  his  mother  was  about  to  slay  her, 
Jupiter  took  both  up  and  set  them  in  the 
heavens  as  the  Great  and  Little  Bear.  Juno, 
revengeful  still,  forbade  the  ocean  god  to  let 
them  enter  his  waters.  So  that  is  why  the  con- 
stellations of  the  Great  and  Little  Bear  never 
set. 


BOOKS  THAT  ARE  TO  BE 


Stanley  Wcyman's  new  novel,  "The  Ab- 
bess of  Vlaye"  is  in  the  press  of  L(^ng- 
mans,    Green    and    Company. 
weyman't      Wg  yy^jt  f^j-  [^  eaeerlv,  unlike 

Next  Novel  ^         r      u  •  . 

most    of    his    contemporaries 
Mr.  Weyrrtan  never  palls. 


^••*  Caa^ 


^^.v 


Mr.  Richard  Le  Gallienne's  new  book 
is  to  be  called  "Painted  Shadows."  It 
will  be  issued  by  Little, 
Brown  and  Co.  shortly.  We 
trust  that  it  will  be  in  its  au- 
thor's     generally       charming 


A  New 

Le  Qaliienne 

Volume 


stvle. 


work,  with  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde,  Lac 
Gregory,  J.  J.  Roche  and  Professor  ^I.  ! 
Egan  as  associate  editors  and  Mr.  Charl 
Welsh  as  managing  editor. 

The  Irish  literary  revival,  with  such  re] 
resentatives  as  Mr.  Yeats  and  Lady  C^re^ 
ory,  makes  a  work  of  this  kind  peculiarl 
important.  In  it  appear  mythology 
poetry,  essays,  history,  science,  fictioi 
drama,  humor,  etc.,  all  the  social  and  ecc 
nomic  life  of  the  race  as  expressed  in  it 
literature.  It  is  a  rich  mine  that  has  beei 
rediscovered,  as  it  were,  and  rich  vein* 
such  as  were  scarcely  dreamed  of,  ar 
yielding  up  their  stores. 


The  new  volumes  in  the  **Thumb  Nai 
Series''  are  to  be  **As  You  Like  It.' 
"Romeo  and  Juliet"  and  **An  Old  Eng- 
lish Christmas."  The  cover  designs  are  bv 
]\Irs.  Blanche  ^IcManus  Mansfield. 


Miss     Rebecca      Blair     Flandeau     has 
translated  from  the  Norwegian  a  novel  by 
A  little-        Alexander  Kielland.     It  is  en- 
CTgLn      titled     '-Professor     Xovdahl" 
Writer  3^1^   the   publication    is    prom- 

ised by  Messrs.  Herbert  B.  Turner 
and  Company  for  an  early  date.  Kielland 
has  been  heretofore  little  known  in  Amer- 
ica and  Great  Britain,  though  he  is  said  to 
be  a  writer  of  dynamic  force  and  daring 
truthfulness.  His  story  concerns  a  man 
who  attains  wealth  through  double-deal- 
ing and  hypocrisy. 


A  work  that  promises  to  be  of  no  little 
interest  and  importance  is  ''Irish   Litera- 
ture,"   a    set    of    ten    volumes 
'•irieh  which  has  just  been  published 

Litera.ure-     Y>y  j^hn  I).  Morris  and  Co.,  of 
Philadelphia.     The  Hon.  Jus- 
tin   McCarthv    is    editor-in-chief    of    the 


"Xostromo"  is  to  be  Mr.  Joseph  Con- 
rad's new  book,  and  notes  from  abroad 
Another  indicate  that  it  is  a  story  which 

book  by  shows  this  talented  writer   at 

Mr.  Conrad       hig    l^est. 


BOOKS   THAT  ARE  TO    BE 
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^  Mr.  George  Moore's  new  novel  ivS  to  be 

ailed  **The  Lake."  This  is  much  more 
promising  than    the    title    first 

f*>»"««  announced,    which    was    '*The 

General  Life."  Mr.  Moore  is 
capable  of  most  oddities,  but 

liTn  he  could  scarcely  afford  to  spoil  the 

tances  of  his  book  by  so  unappealing  and 
[attractive  a  title. 


Among  the  Fall  publications  that  will 
flake  suitable  holiday  gifts  is  to  be  an 
»  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  Birthday 

Book,   entitled,    "Around    the 
Year  with  Ella  Wheeler  Wil- 
cox."    It  will  be  pubHshed  by 
B.    Conkey    Company   in   ornate 


I  Holiday 
llrthday 


w. 


the 
form 


I  The  Hobart  Company  is  to  publish  at 
an  early  date  "Comrades  in  Arms,"  a  novel 
by  General  Charles  King.  Gen- 
eral King  keeps  right  up  with 
the  younger  generation  in  the 
manufacture  of  fiction. 


Charles 
King 


Dr.  Weir  :Mitcheirs  "Youth  of  Wash- 
ington" is  soon  to  be  put  in  book  form. 
It  has  been  running  in  the 
Wasbiogton's  "Ceutury"  for  some  time  and 
Aatobios-       ig  j^Q^r  tQ  be  issued  in  two  edi- 

^  ^  tions.     Comments  will  be  re- 

served until  its  appearance,  though  one 
cannot  resist  saying  that  the  work  is  a 
piece  of  literary  audacity. 


Mr.  Roberts  writes  novels  and  nature- 
studies  alternately.  **Watchers  of  the 
Trails"  is  soon  to  be  followed 
by  a  romance,  "The  Prisoner 
of  Mademoiselle."  The  title 
has. much  of  suggestion  in  it. 


A  Story  by 
C.  a.  D. 
Roberts 


CHARLES  G.  D.  ROBERTS 


We  have  not  had  a  book    from    Mrs. 

Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  for  a  long  time.  But 
L.  C.  Page  and  Company  are 
about   to    issue   one   now,   *'A 

Mr..  Wilcox  xVoman  of  the  W^orld."  The 
book  was  delayed  because  the 

author  could  not  hit  upon  a  satisfactory 

title. 


Onoto  Watanna  always  has  her  holi- 
day book  ready.     The  title  has  not  been 

announced  but  the  story  is 
A  Holiday  Concerned  with  the  romance 
Promise  of    an     American    missionary 

and  a  Japanese  maiden.  It  is 
likely  to  be  in  the  original  Onoto  Watanna 
style  and  w^ill  be  made  up  and  illustrated 
after  the  fashion  of  "A  Japanese  Night- 
ingale." 


MAGAZINES 


FICTION  is  the  predominant  feature 
in  the  October  Magazines.  The 
short  story  by  the  popular  novelist 
seems  to  be  the  thing  in  demand,  and  the 
various  important  periodicals  have  vied 
with  one  another  in  getting  hold  of  the 
well-known  names.  "Pearson's,"  it 
seems,  have  held  over  their  Exposition 
number,  in  order  to  characterize  it  by 
"Samantha  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition," 
by  Josiah  Allen's  Wife,  who  could  not  find 
time  to  prepare  the  sketch,  written  in  her 
own  delightful  way,  until  a  short  time  ago. 
"Lippincott's"  managed  several  good 
catches  for  their  current  issue  and  now 
come  out  with  a  novelette  by  Karl  Ed- 
win Harriman,  entitled  *'A  Lad's  Love" 
and  short  stories  by  Alfred  Stoddard, 
Frances  Howard  Williams,  Alison  Led- 
erer  and  others. 

Mrs.  Josephine  Daskam,  Mrs.  Mary  E. 
Wilkins-Freeman,  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts 
and  Robert  Cambers  have  been  secured 
for  the  fiction  in  "Harper's  Magazine,"  and 
this  rich  offer  is  supplemented  by  illus- 
trations done  by  some  of  the  best  artists 
in  the  field.  The  "Smart  Set,"  too,  has 
several  particularly  attractive  stories,  an- 
other tale  by  Guy  Wetmore  Carryl,  enti- 
tled "A  Tide  in  the  Affairs  of  Stephen 
Girdler,"  is  especially  of  interest,  while 
contributions  which  attract  the  attention 
are  made  by  Gouveneur  Morris  and  Bea- 
trix Demarest  Lloyd.  Miss  Miriam 
Michelson's  usual  monthly  appearance  is 
saved  for  "The  Century,"  as  is  that  of 
Mrs.  French,  otherwise  Anne  Warner, 
whose  Miss  Clegg  stories  are  making  quite 
a  hit.  Mrs.  French  also  contributes  a 
complete  novelette  to  "Ainslee's,"  which 
contains,  too,  a  humorous  piece  of  decided 
merit  by  M.  H.  Vorse.  Mr.  Emerson 
Hough-  comes  forward  once  more  in  "The 
Reader"  and  writes  a  story  called  "The 
Girl  and  the  Julep,"  while  Holman  Day 
and  T.  Jenkins  Hains  present  themselves 
through  stories  in  "Success." 

The  important  serials  for  the  month  are 
"The  Undercurrent,"  by  Robert  Grant,  in 
"Scribner's ;"  "The  Youth  of  Washing- 
ton," by  Dr.  Mitchell,  and  "The  Sea- 
Wolf,"  by  Jack  London  in  the  "Century ;" 


"The  Heart  of  Lady  Anne,"  by  Agnes 
and  Egerton  Castle,  in  "Ainslee's,"  "The 
Abbess  of  Vlaye"  by  Stanley  J.  Wevman, 
,in  "Munsey's,"  and  "The  Plum  tree," 
a  new  story  by  David  Graham  Phil- 
lips, in  "Success."  There  has  been 
some  let-up  on  the  war  and  the 
only  important  things  concerning  the 
Eastern  conflict  are  "Correspondence  from 
the  Russian  Army,"  by  Thomas  F.  Mil- 
lard, which  is  the  first  article  to  appear 
in  "Scribner's"  from  the  Russian  side; 
"The  Cossacks,"  by  David  Bell  Mac- 
gowan,  and  "Togo,"  by  Adachi  Kinno- 
suke,  a  fellow-countryman  of  the  Japanese 
Admiral,  both  in  the  "Century."  In 
"Munsey's"  J.  V.  Van  Arsdale  writes 
"Russia's  Red  Record." 

Miscellaneous  articles  are  many  and 
good  this  month.  Mr.  Algernon  Charles 
Swinboume  writes  on  "Othello"  in  "Har- 
per's" and  Edwin  A..  Abbey  illustrates  the  ' 
article;  Professor  Felix  Schelling,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  contributes 
"Old  English  Sacred  Dramas"  to  "Lip- 
pincott's ;"  Elizabeth  L.  Cary  has  a  timely 
study  of  Henry  James,  and  Fred  A.  Eaton 
writes  on  the  Royal  Academy  in  "Scrib- 
ner's ;"  "McClure's"  contains  "Enemies  of 
the  Republic,"  by  Lincoln  Steffens,  an- 
other installment  of  John  La  Farge's  "One 
Hundred  Masterpieces,"  an  appreciation 
of  George  William  Curtis,  and  the  con- 
clusion of  Part  Two  of  Miss  Tarbell's 
"History  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company." 

Among  the  more  specialized  magazines, 
"The  Arena"  for  October  is  a  political 
number.  The  chief  articles  are  written, 
each  by  a  representative  of  the  several 
political  parties  telling  why  the  Presiden- 
tial candidate  of  that  particular  party 
should  be  elected. 

The  art  magazines  are  represented  in 
part  by  an  elaborate  issue  of  "The  Print- 
ing Art,"  the  leading  article  of  which  is 
by  Theodore  L.  De  Vinne  on  "The  Sizes 
of  Books."  The  samples  of  typography  in 
this  magazine  are  most  artistic  and  sug- 
gestive. The  regular  monthly  issue  of 
"Masters  in  Art"  takes  up  Meissonier 
with  usual  reproductions  and  biography. 


ASKED    AND    ANSWERED 


In  reply  to  "Suburban,"  Book  News, 
September,  1904:  The  author  of  "Ten 
Acres  Enough"  was  Edmund  Morris,  of 
Burlington,  N.  J.  The  farm  which  it  de- 
scribes is  still  well  known  in  Burlington 
as  '*The  Post  Farm."  The  other  articles 
inquired  for  were  probably  published  in 
**The  Atlantic  Monthly"  i860  to  1865. 
Edmund  Morris  was  the  author  of  these 

articles  also. 

*    *    * 

J.  A.  M. 

In  answer  to  your  request  regarding 
L.  T.  Meade. 

L.  T.  Meade,  otherwise  Elizabeth  Thomasina 
and  in  married  life  Mrs.  Toulmin  Smith,  was 
bom  in  Brandon,  County  Cork.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  R,  T.  Meade,  Rector  of 
Nohoval,  County  Cork,  and  she  married  in 
1879.  Her  first  book  was  written  at  the  age 
of  17;  later  she  came  to  London  and  worked  at 
the  British  Museum.  For  six  years  she  edited 
"The  Atlanta."  Among  her  publications,  singly 
and  in  collaboration,  are  "Scamp  and  I;"  "The 
Way  of  a  Woman;"  "Mary  Gifford;"  "The 
Girls  of  St.  Wode*s;"  "The  Sanctuary  Club;" 
"Daddy's  Girl;"  "A  Princess  of  the  Gutter;" 
"Voices  Out  of  the  Past;"  "Drift,"  etc. 

^      ^  ♦    ♦    ♦ 

The  Editor, 

Book  News. 
Dear  Sir: 

On  the  page  "Asked  and  Answered"  in  Book 
Xews  for  this  month  (September)  is  an  in- 
quiry respecting  a  verse  in  a  poem,  which  I  in- 
stantly recognized  as  the  third  verse  of  a  well- 
known  song,  "The  Lament  of  the  Irish  Emi- 
grant" 

The  author  of  the  song,  written  many  years 
ago,  was  Lady  Duflferin,  mother  of  the  late 
Governor  General  of  Canada. 

I  will  add  that  Lady  DufiFerin  was  the  grand- 
daughter of  Richard  Brindsley  Sheridan  and 
sister  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Morton. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Emily  Tatham. 
«    «    «  Ocala,  Fla. 

The  Editor, 

Book  News. 
Dear  Sir: 

The  poem,  of  which  one  verse  is  given  in 
Book  News  "Asked  and  Answered"  for  Sep- 
tember, is  "The  Irish  Emigrant,"  by  Lady 
Dufferin.  It  can  be  found  in  "The  Cabinet  of 
Irish  Literature,"  published  by  P.  Murphy  & 
Son,  86  Walker  street,  New  York. 

Yours, 
J.  T  D. 


In  accordance  with  requests  received  by 
Book  News,  we  publish  below  what  is 
believed  to  be  the  true  story  of  the  au- 
thorship of  the  poem,  "Beautiful  Snow," 
and  the  correct  text: 

THE  BEAUTIFUL  SNOW. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year,  on  a  dark  Sat- 
urday morning,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  there 
died  at  the  "Commercial  Hospital,"  in  Cincin- 
nati, a  young  woman,  over  whose  head  only 
two  and  twenty  summers  had  passed.  Once 
the  pride  of  a  respectable  parentage,  her  first 
wrong  step  was  the  small  beginning  of  the 
same  old  story  over  again,  which  has  been  the 
only  life  history  of  thousands.  Among  her 
personal  effects  was  found,  in  manuscript  "The 
Beautiful  Snow,"  which  was  immediately  car- 
ried to  Enos  B.  Read,  a  gentleman  of  culture 
and  literary  tastes,  who  was,  at  the  time,  Edi- 
tor of  the  "National  Union."  In  that  paper, 
on  the  day  following  the  girl's  death,  the  poem 
appeared  in  print  for  the  first  time.  The  at- 
tention of  Thomas  Buchanan  Read,  one  of  the 
first  of  American  poets,  was  soon  directed  to  the 
lines — and  he  was  so  taken  with  the  stirring 
pathos,  that  he  immediately  followed  the  corpse 
to  its  final  resting  place.  Such  are  the  plain 
facts  concerning  her  whose  "Beautiful  Snow" 
will  long  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  brightest 
gems  in  American  Literature. 

Oh!  the  snow,  the  beautiful  snow, 
Filling  the  sky  and  earth  below; 
Over  the  house-tops,  over  the  street, 
Over  the  heads  of  the  people  you  meet, 
Dancing, 
Flirting, 

Skimming  along; 
Beautiful  snow;  it  can  do  no  wrong, 
Flying  to  kiss  a  fair  lady's  cheek. 
Clinging  to  lips  in  a  frolicsome  freak, 
Beautiful  snow  from  the  heaven  above, 
Pure  as  an  angel,  gentle  as  love! 

Oh!  the  snow,  the  beautiful  snow, 
How  the  flakes  gather  and  laugh  as  they  go 
Whirling  about  in  their  maddening  fun, 
It  plays  in  its  glee  with  every  one. 
Chasing, 

Laughing, 

Hurrying  by; 
It  lights  on  the  face  and  it  sparkles  the  eye. 
And  the  dogs,  with  a  bark  and  a  bound. 
Snap  at  the  crystals  that  eddy  around — 
The  town  is  alive  and  its  heart  in  a  glow. 
To  welcome  the  coming  of  beautiful  snow! 
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How  the  wild  crowd  goes  swaying  along, 
Hailing  each  other  with  humor  and  song! 
How  the  gay  sledges,  like  meteors,  flash  by, 
Bright  for  a  moment,  then  lost  to  the  eye- 
Ringing, 

Swinging, 

Dancing  they  go. 
Over  the  crust  of  the  beautiful  snow; 
Snow  so  pure  when  it  falls  from  the  sky. 
To  be  trampled  in  mud  bv  the  x:rowd  rushing 

by, 
To  be  trampled  and  tracked  by  the  thousands 

of  feet, 
Till    it    blends    with   the    filth    in    the    horrible 

street. 


Once  I  was  pure  as  the  snow — but  I  fell! 
FeU  like  the  snow  flakes  from  heaven  to  hell; 
Fell  to  be  trampled  as  filth  in  the  street; 
Fell  to  be  scoffed,  to  be  spit  on  and  beat; 
Pleading, 
Cursing, 

Dreading  to  die. 
Selling  my  soul  to  whoever  would  buy. 
Dealing  in  shame  for  a  morsel  of  bread. 
Hating  the  living  and  fearing  the  dead; 
Merciful  God!  have  I  fallen  so  low? 
And  yet  I  was  once  like  the  beautiful  snow. 


Once  I  was  fair  as  the  beautiful  snow. 

With   an  eye  like  its  crystal,  a   heart  like   its 

glow ; 
Flattered   and   sought   for   the   charms  of   my 

face! 
Father, 

Mother, 

Sisters,  all, 
God  and  myself  I've  lost  by  my  fall; 
The  veriest  wretch  that  goes   shivering  by. 
Will   make   a   wide   swoop   lest   I   wander  too 

nigh; 
For  all  that  is  on  or  above  me.  I  know, 
There  is  nothing  that's  pure  but  the  beautiful 

snow. 

How   strange   it   should   be  that   the   beautiful 

snow 
Should  fall  on  a  sinner  with  nowhere  to  go! 
How    strange    it    should    be,    when    the    night 

comes  again. 
If  the   snow  and  the  ice  strike  my  desperate 

brain. 
Fainting, 

Freezing. 

Dying  alone. 
Too  wicked  for  prayer,  too  weak  for  a  moan, 
To  be  heard  in  the  streets  of  the  crazy  town. 
Gone    mad    in    the   joy   of    the    snow  coming 

down. 
To  be  and  to  die  in  my  terrible  woe. 
With  a  bed  and  a  shroud  of  the  beautiful  snow. 
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Balthazar  the  Magus.  By  A.  Van  Der  Nail- 
len.  Illustrated.  270  pp.,  with  appendix.  R. 
F.  Fenno  &  Co. 

This  theosophic  novel  is  a  sequel  to  **In  the 
Sanctuary."  and  is  preceded  by  "On  the 
Heights  of  Himalay."  Marius,  an  American, 
the  book  says  in  opening,  had  been  selected  to 
study  with  the  magi  under  the  name  of  Bal- 
thazar. With  a  slight  thread  of  story,  the  book 
is  devoted  to  the  familiar  phases  of  theosophic 
speculation. 

Knitting  op  the  Souls,  The.  By  Maude 
Clarke  Gay.  Illustrated  by  Frank  T.  Merrill. 
395  pp.  i2mo.  Lee  &  Shepard. 
A  colonial  romance  opening  when  a  "pensive 
sadness  pervading  all  nature  at  the  death  of 
winter  seemed  to  encompass  two  figures,"  Star 
Eyes  and  Oweena,  only  Oweena  is  a  woman, 
and  so  is  Star  Eyes.  Under  Charles  II.  at  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century  a  Royal  Com- 
missioner comes  over  to  tamper  with  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay  Charter.  His  wife.  Lady  Vir- 
ginia, promptly  falls  in  love  with  the  son  of  a 
Virginia  Governor,  Kenneth  Brooks,  who  has 
come  to  Massachusetts.  They  are  brought  to- 
gether, and  King  Philip's  War,  much  danger, 
and  some  public  obloquy  has  to  be  endured 
before  "the  knitting  of  the  souls"  is. completed. 

Letters  Which  Never  Reached  Him.     303 

pp.    i2mo.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

Letters  written  after  a  visit  in  Peking,  detail- 
ing various  experiences  while  traveling  across 
the  American  continent,  in  New  York  and  in 
Berlin,  ending  at  Bay  View,  N.  J.,  with  a  post- 
script, giving  the  fate  of  the  man  to  whom  the 
letters  were  addressed,  killed  in  Peking  during 
the  defense  of  the  buildings  containing  Chris- 
tian refugees.  The  book  has  in  it  much  shrewd 
description  of  familiar  scenes,  some  gossip,  and 
fresh  views  of  American  life. 

Pursuit,  of  Phyllis,  The.  By  John  Har- 
wood  Bacon.  With  illustrations  by  H.  Lati- 
mer Brown.  230  pp.  i2mo.  Henry  Holt  & 
Co. 

She  told  him  that  they  were  to  be  "the  best 
of  friends,"  and  he  at  once  had  nervous  pros- 


tration, she  having  decided  upon  a  Philadelphia 
husband  and  he  lived  in  New  York.  A  nervous 
specialist  sends  the  young  author,  whose  books 
sell,  abroad,  and  after  some  unnecessary  pro- 
fanity the  young  man  meets  a  young  woman 
whom  he  follows  the  length  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, catching  her  steamer  at  Suez,  and 
going  on  to  Hong  Kong.  The  young  woman  is 
engaged,*  but  her  young  man  writes  her  a  for- 
tunate letter,  saying  that  he  is  going  to  be 
married  just  as  she  has  decided  that  the  hero 
wants  her,  and  in  spite  of  her  refusing  him, 
marries  her. 


Rena's  Experiment.  By  Mary  J.  Holmes.  Il- 
lustrated. 310  pp.  i2mo.  G.  W.  Dillingham 
&  Co. 

This  time  a  great-grandfather  has  left  his 
property  to  a  great-grandson  and  a  great- 
granddaughter,  on  condition  that  they  marry 
each  other.  Each  of  them  mistakes  somebody 
else  for  the  testamentary  intended  and  falls  in 
love  with  the  right  person,  thus  bringing  the 
novel  to  the  close  which  has  attended  all  Mrs. 
Holmes's  novels  for  half  a  century. 


"Sequil"  to  the  Real  Diary  of  a  Real  Boy. 
By  Henry  A.  Shute.  189  pp.  i8mo.  The 
Everett  Press. 

The  story  is  in  exaggerated  dialect  of  a  boy 
at  school  in  the  sixties. 


HISTORY 


Germany.  By  Wolf  von  Schierbrand.  New 
edition.  302  pp.  Indexed.  8vo.  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co. 

A  summary  of  German  affairs  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  German  Empire,  which  first 
appeared  in  1902,  and  constitutes  a  useful  com- 
pilation. 


Historical  Development  oe  Modern  Eu- 
rope. By  Charles  M.  Andrews.  Students*^ 
edition.  Two  volumes  in  one.  467  pp.  8vo. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
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Historic  "General,"  The.     By  Randall  W. 

McBryde.     55    pp.      i6mo.      MacGowan    & 

Cooke  Co. 

"The  General"  was  the  engine  used  by  Cap- 
tain Andrews  and  his  companion  in  their  dar- 
ing attempt  to  destroy  the  Western  and  At- 
lantic Railroad  line  in  1862.  This  little  book, 
which  is  in  its  second  edition  of  10,000  copies, 
tells  the  story  of  the  raid  again,  adds  details 
from  the  plucky  pursuers,  and  gives  photo- 
graphs of  the  scenes  associated  with  this  bril- 
liant but  fruitless  adventure,  for  which  eight 
men  were  executed,  fourteen  others  escaping. 
Few  chapters  of  the  war  better  illustrated  the 
readiness,  the  resource,  and  the  daring  of  men 
on  both  sides. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Making  of  an  American,  The.    By  Jacob  A. 

Riis.    Illustrated.    443  pp.    i2mo.    The  Mac- 

millan  Co. 

A   new   and  cheaper   edition   of   Mr.   Riis's 
popular  book,  which  was  first  pubHshed  in  1901. 


POETRY 


Old  Voices.    By  Howard  Weedon,  author  of 
"Bandanna  Songs,"  etc.     With  portraits  by 
the  author  and  decorations  by  Cora  Parker. 
Quarto.     Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
Brief  rhymes,  accurate   in  phrase  and  sur- 
rounding, for  the  most  part  on  negro  subjects, 
with  studies  of  negro  character,  all  of  whom 
were  brought  up  under  old  conditions.     The 
book  has  about  it  a  pensive  earnestness,  and 
there  is  one  poem  with  the  Elizabethan  touch. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Arithmetic  for  Kvening  Schools.  By  Wil- 
liam E.  Chancellor.  117  pp.  i2mo.  Ameri- 
can Book  Co. 

Reading  and  Language  Lessons  for  Even- 
ing Schools.  By  Wilham  E.  Chancellor. 
112  pp.    i2mo.    American  Book  Co. 

Studies  in  English  for  Evening  Schools. 

By  William  E.  Chancellor.     112  pp.     i2mo. 

American  Book  Co. 

This  series  of  books  is  the  result  of  several 
years'  experience  by  the  author  of  teaching 
in  evening  schools,  and  is  adapted  to  meet  the 
peculiar  needs  and  interests  of  students  in  those 
schools.    The  subjects  are  presented  in  a  plain, 


direct,  matter-of-fact,  conversational  way,  lead- 
ing the  students  to  take  an  interest  in  the  work, 
and  to  hold  it  throughout  the  term. 

Abraham  Lincoln.     By  James  Baldwin,   au- 
thor of  "Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold,"  etc. 
Illustrated.    288  pp.    i2mo.    American  Book 
Co. 
The  life  of  the  great  President  is  here  retold 

in  a  manner  both  agreeable  and  comprehensible 

to  young  readers. 

College  Entrance  Requirements  in  Eng- 
lish, 1906-1908.  i2mo.  American  Book  Co. 
From  the  well-known  series  of  Eclectic  Eng- 
lish Classics  have  been  gathered  together  in 
this  volume  the  five  literary  works  prescribed 
for  careful  study  of  subject  matter,  form,  and 
structure  by  the  leading  colleges  of  the  coun- 
try, in  their  entrance  examination  require- 
ments of  the  years  1906-1908.  These  works 
are  Burke's  Conciliation  with  the  American 
Colonies,  Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar,  Milton's 
Minor  Poems,  Macaulay's  Life  and  Writings  of 
Addison,  and  Macaulay's  Life  of  Samuel  John- 


First.  Latin  Writer.    By  Mather  A.  Abbott. 

145  PP*    i2mo.    American  Book  Co. 

Introductory  lessons  to  the  study  of  Latin 
composition  adapted  to  the  use  of  pupils  who 
have  completed  some  first  year  Latin  book. 

Historical  and  Biographical     Narratives 
By  Isabel  R.  Wallach.     Illustrated.     160  pp. 
i2mo.    American  Book  Co. 
This  latest  addition  to  the  popular  series  of 
Eclectic    School    Readings   contains    sixty-five 
sketches  of  the  prominent  characters  of  his- 
tory, from  Egypt,   China  and  India,  through 
Grecian  and  Roman  times,  to  mediaeval  and 
modern  Europe. 

King  Henry  the  Fifth.  Edited  by  W.  J. 
Rolfe.    260  pp.     i6mo.    American  Book  Co. 

King  Richard  the  Third.  Edited  by  W.  J. 
Rolfe.    329  pp.    i6mo.    American  Book  Co. 

RoMEo  and  Juliet.     Edited  by  W.  J.  Rolfe. 

297  pp.     i6mo.    American  Book  Co. 

Three  additional  volumes  in  the  new  Rolfe 
Shakespeare.  This  edition  is  simplified  to  meet 
school  requirements. 

Maxwell's  Elementary  Grammar.  By  Wil- 
liam H.  Maxwell.  208  pp.  i2mo.  American 
Book  Co. 

A  brief  but  comprehensive  book,  which  pre- 
sents as  much  of  the  science  of  grammar  with 
its  applications  as  is  taught  in  primary  and 
grammar  schools. 

Nature  Study  With  Common  Things.  By 
M.  H.  Carter.  150  pp.  i2mo.  American 
Book  Co. 
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The  object  of  this  book  is  to  teach  young 
pupils  how  to  observe  nature,  to  learn  to  an- 
swer the  question  "What  is  it?"  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  future  question  "Why  is  it?"  The 
subjects  of  the  lesson  are  fruits  and  vegetables. 

CLASSICS 


Confessions  of  St.  Augustine,  The.    Edited 
by  the  Rev.  E.   B.   Pusey,  D.   D.     With  an 
introduction  by  H.  C.  Beeching.     The  Red 
Letter  Library.     With  frontispiece.     314  pp. 
i8mo.     H.  M.  Caldwell  &  Co. 
The    Red    Letter    Library    is    a    reprint    of 
classics  in  dainty  form,  pocket  size  and  neat 
t>"POgraphy.     The  editing  work  and  the  intro- 
ductions are  by  capable  writers  and  scholars 
and  the  series  promises  to  become  a  most  use- 
tul  and  popular  one. 


Fusser's  Book,  The.  Rules  by  Anna  Archi- 
bald, Georgina  Jones.  Pictures  by  Florence 
Wyman.    30  pp.     i2mo. 

Apothegms  and  injunctions,  some  forty  in 
number,  on  social  matters,  intended  to  touch 
social  follies  and  foibles,  with  illustrations  in 
crayon.  Somewhat  commonplace  in  its  utter- 
ances. 

MiSREPRESENTATivE  MEN.     By  Harry  Graham 

("Col.    D.    Streamer").      Illustrated    by    F. 

Strothmann.    88  pp.    i2mo.    Fox,  Duffield  & 

Co. 

Humorous  ballads  with  somewhat  vulgar  il- 
lustrations describing  the  lives  of  various  char- 
acters from  Nero  to  Roosevelt.  There  are  un- 
expected rhymes  and  many  serio-comic  trains 
of  expression  and  meaning. 

GAMES 


Idylls  op  the  King.  By  Lord  Alfred  Tenny- 
son. Edited  by  Henry  Van  Dyke.  187  pp. 
i6mo.    The  American  Book  Company. 


Macbeth. 
269  pp. 
pany. 


Edited  by  Thomas  Marc  Parrott. 
i6mo.     The  American  Book  Com- 


Milton's  Minor  Poems. 
Jordan,  A.  M.  179  pp. 
ican  Book  Company. 


Edited  by  Mary  A. 
i6mo.    The  Amer- 


RiME  OP  THE  Ancient  Mariner,  The.  By 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  Edited  by  George 
Edward  Woodberry.  107  pp.  i6mo.  Amer- 
ican Book  Company. 


Book  op  Indoor  and  Outdoor  Games,  The. 
By  Mrs.  Burton  Kingsland.     Illustrated.  610 
pp.    i2mo.    Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
Suggestions  as  to  ways  and  means  of  devis- 
ing amusement  for  old  and  young.    The  book 
contains  not   only  old  games,   but  new  ones 
which  have  stood  the  test  of  trial. 

Bridge  in  Brief.     By  Eiram  Ecyrb.    39  pp. 

32mo.    Paper.    E.  P.  Button  &  Co. 

This  little  pamphlet  by  Marie  Bryce,  whos€ 
name  has  been  twisted  into  Eiram  Ecyrb,  gives 
in  short  sentences  the  whole  law  and  practice 
of  bridge. 


Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers,  The.  Edited 
by  C.  T.  Winchester.  The  Gateway  Series. 
258  pp.  i6mo.  The  American  Book  Com- 
pany. 

These  are  new  volumes  in  the  Gateway  Ser- 
ies, a  list  of  classical  works  reprinted  in  school 
edition  with  notes  and  edited  by  men  of  high 
literary  standing  under  the  general  editorship 
oi  Dr.  Van  Dyke. 

HUMOR 


Book  Agent:  His  Book,  The.  By  Joshua 
Wright.    200  pp.    i2mo.    Thomson  &  Smith. 

Denis  MacG rath— Autocrat.  By  Edward 
Porter.  211  pp.  i2mo.  Herbert  B.  Turner 
&Co. 

Little  stories  that  tell  of  the  rise,  progress, 
and  social  experiences  of  a  new  made  boss  and 
city  contractor.  They  have  humor,  some  touch 
oi  probability,  and  the  stage  Irishman.  An- 
other linked  group  of  short  stories  dealing  with 
the  political  side  of  life  closes  the  book. 


BOYS  AND   GIRLS 


American  Boys'  Life  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt.    By   Edward   Stratemeyer,   author  of 
"With   Washington   in   the   West,"   etc.    Il- 
lustrated.   312  pp.    i2mo.    Lee  &  Shepard. 
A   brief  summary  of  Theodore   Roosevelt's 
life  in  the  preface  opens  an  account  of  his  pri- 
vate  life   and   public  career,   some   of  it  cast 
into  the  shape  of  an  historical  romance,  with 
little  bits  of  conversation,  and  some  of  it  di- 
rect biography.    The  book  closes  with  extracts 
from  his  addresses,  a  list  of  his  writings,  and 
a   chronology   of   his   life.     There   are   photo- 
graphs, the  narrative  is  straightforward,  and  it 
fills  the  purpose  of  its  title. 

BoY  Courier  of  Napoleon,  The.    By  Wm.  C. 

Sprague.     Illustrated   by  A.    B.   Shute.     331 

pp.     i2mo.     Lee  &  Shepard. 

A  boy's  juvenile,  suited  to  the  current  year, 
its  scene  opening  at  the  battle  of  Hohenlinden 
and  closing  at  the  transfer  of  Louisiana  from 
France   to    America.     Its   central   figure    is   a 
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drummer  boy  who  attracts  the  attention  of 
Bonaparte,  becomes  his  valet,  is  sent  by  him 
on  various  missions,  goes  to  Louisiana  and  San 
Domingo,  and  after  sharing  in  the  events  of 
the  time  and  passing  through  various  adven- 
tures, finds  his  father  at  New  Orleans  when 
the  French  flag  is  lowered  and  the  American 
flag  hoisted  in  its  place.  The  portrait  of  Na- 
poleon is  a  conventional  one.  Toussaint 
L'Ouverture  is  another  of  the  figures  intro- 
duced, and  more  pains  has  been  taken  than 
usual  in  a  juvenile  to  give  an  accurate  histor- 
ical environment. 

Dorothy  Dainty  at  School.  By  Amy  Brooks. 
Illustrated  by  the  author.  239  pp.  i2mo. 
Lee  &  Shepard. 

A  story  for  girls,  giving  the  adventures  of 
some  children  in  a  little  home  school.  One  of 
the  little  girls  is  stolen  and  trained  as  a  dancer 
by  a  **cruer'  man  and  woman,  but  finally  re- 
joins her  Aunt  Charlotte  through  a  letter  which 
she  writes.  The  book  is  exactly  calculated  to 
develop  an  unfortunate  romancing  habit  in 
young  girls,  who  are  apt  to  have  strange  ideas 
about  the  possibility  of  such  occurrences. 

Elfin  Songs  of  Sunland.    By  Charles  Keeler. 

Child  verses,  written  in  California,  bright  in 
movement  and  light  in  thought  and  touch,  but 
lacking  elevation.  The  printed  page  is  ad- 
mirably conceived. 

Helen  Grant's  Friends.  By  Amanda  M. 
Douglas,  author  of  "In  Trust."  etc.  Illus- 
trated by  Amy  Brooks.  402  pp.  i2mo.  Lee 
&  Shepard. 

This  continues  the  life  of  the  heroine  from 
Helen  Grant's  school  days.  A  father  unluckily 
appears  and  Helen  has  to  sacrifice  herself  to 
his  studies.  He  dies,  however,  just  in  time  to 
enable  her  to  complete  her  career  by  passing 
her  college  examinations,  where  the  book 
leaves  her  ready  to  be  the  subject  of  another 
volume. 

Honor  Girl,  An.  By  Evelyn  Raymond.  Il- 
lustrated by  Bertha  G.  Davidson.  309  pp. 
i2mo.    Lee  &  Shepard. 

A  girl  takes  a  scholarship  which  gives  her 
four  years  at  college.  The  Commencement  and 
a  little  love  making  opens  the  story,  which 
passes  on  to  her  sacrifice  in  giving  up  the 
scholarship  and  going  back  to  home  duties. 
There  are  illness  and  family  difficulties,  but  in 
the  end  all  comes  well. 

Jack  Tenfield's  Star.  By  Martha  James,  au- 
thor of  "My  Friend  Jim."  etc.  Illustrated  by 
Charles  Copeland.  304  pp.  i2mo.  Lee  & 
Shepard. 

Intended  for  both  boys  and  girls,  this  youths' 
story  opens  as  a  boy  of  sixteen  just  about  to 
enter  college   is   told   his   father   has   left   him 


without  resources.  An  aunt  appears  to  care 
for  himself  and  his  sister.  There  are  differ- 
ences of  opinion  and  the  aunt  is  the  domestic 
tyrant  of  fiction  when  the  boy  goes  out  to 
make  his  own  way. 

Jason's  Quest.  By  D.  O.  S.  Lowell.  Illus- 
trated by  C.  W.  Reed.  222  pp.  Indexed. 
i2mo.    Lee  &  Shepard. 

A  compilation  from  five  poets,  principally 
relying  upon  Apollodorus,  giving  an  account  of 
the  voyage  for  the  golden  fleece  in  great  de- 
tail, noting  variants,  and  explaining  accessory 
myths.  The  work  is  intended  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  Greek  mythology,  being  couched  in 
simple  language  and  cast  in  a  light  narrative 
description.  No  attempt  is  made  to  add  to  the 
account  any  suggestion  of  the  results  reached 
in  recent  investigations  on  the  character  and 
origin  of  the  Greek  myth. 

Larry  the  Wanderer.  By  Edward  Strate- 
meyer,  author  of  "Old  Glory  Series."  etc.  Il- 
lustrated by  A.  B.  Shute.  263  pp.  i2mo.  Lee 
&  Shepard. 

This  boys'  juvenile  first  appeared  as  a  serial 
in  "Good  News."  It  takes  up  the  adventures 
of  a  penniless  lad  who  in  the  first  page  appears 
as  a  tramp  in  a  barn.  During  the  course  of 
the  story  a  robbery  occurs  in  which  the  boy 
is  involved,  but  afterwards  clears  himself,  and 
there  are  a  number  of  "exciting  adventures" 
of  an  improbable  character.  The  book  is  likely 
to  foster  an  unhealthy  desire  for  boy  adven- 
tures. 

Lass  of  Dorchester,  A.  By  Annie  M.  Barnes. 
Illustrated  by  Frank  T.  Merrill.  341  pp. 
i2mo.    Lee  &  Shepard. 

This  colonial  girls'  story  is  laid  in  New  Dor- 
chester, built  by  emigrants  from  Massachusetts 
and  Carolina,  on  the  Ashley  River.  Indian 
warfare  and  the  risks  of  early  colonial  life 
make  up  the  web  of  the  story. 

Laurel  Token,  The.  By  Annie  M.  Barnes, 
author  of  "Little  Betty  Blew."  Illustrated  by 
G.  W.  Picknell.  347  pp.  i2mo.  Lee  &  Shep- 
ard. 

A  colonial  story  written  for  girls'  reading, 
telling  of  the  early  Indian  rise  in  South  Caro- 
lina known  as  the  Yamassee  War.  A  little 
love  story  runs  through  the  tale,  which  uses 
some  historical  incidents  and  adds  to  them. 

Making  of  Meenie.  The.  By  Edith  L.  Gil- 
bert, author  of  "The  Frolicsome  Four,"  etc. 
Illustrated  by  Margaret  Goddard.  186  pp. 
i2mo.    Lee  &  Shepard. 

This  is  the  story  of  a  waif,  who,  by  tact  and 
kindness  is  transformed  into  a  bright,  lovable 
child.  Among  her  playmates  are  the  "Frolic- 
some Four"  who  appeared  in  Miss  Gilbert's 
book  of  that  name. 


NEW   BOOKS  AND   NEW   EDITIONS 
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Making  the  Nine.  By  A.  T.  Dudley,  author 
of  "Following  the  Ball/'  etc.  Illustrated  by 
Charles  Copeland.  332  pp.  i2mo.  Lee  & 
Shepard. 

This  story  of  school  life  in  Phillips-Exeter 
Academy  follows  another,  in  which  football  was 
the  subject.  Baseball  is  the  game  on  which 
this  story  turns.  It  opens  in  the  winter  life 
of  New  England,  includes  a  track  meet,  and 
ends  with  a  championship  game  won  by  a 
double  assist. 

On  the  Trail  of  Pontiac.  By  Edward  Strate- 
meyer,  author  of  **With  Washington  in  the 
West."  etc.    Illustrated  by  A.  B.  Shute.    311 
pp.     i2mo.    Lee  &  Shepard. 
The  fourth  in  a  series  of  historical  romances 
for  boys,  of  which  the  previous  three  gave  an 
account  of  Washington's  campaign  with  Brad- 
dock,  the  taking  of  Fort  Niagara,  and  the  fall 
of  Montreal.    This  continues  the  story  with  the 
usual   accessories   covering  the   period   of  the 
siege  of  Detroit  and  the  war  of  Pontiac. 

Randy's  Good  Times.  By  Amy  Brooks,  au- 
thor of  **Randy's  Summer,"  etc.  With  illus- 
trations by  the  author.  265  pp.  i2mo.  Lee 
&  Shepard. 

The  scene  laid  in  New  England  rural  life, 
with  the  conventional  country  environment, 
takes  a  girl  through  the  experiences  of  a  vil- 
lage, its  costume  party,  its  merry  making,  its 
holiday  club,  and  its  children.  The  book  is 
full  of  a  particular  variety  of  dialect  which  ap- 
pears in  fiction  credited  to  New  England,  and 
the  story  has  the  milder  adventures  of  the 
fields,  including  saving  a  child  from  drowning. 

Stories  of  Brave  Old  Times.    By  Helen  M. 

Cleveland.     Illustrated  by  photographs  and 

with  pen  drawings.     308  pp.     i2mo.     Lee  & 

Shepard. 

Child  stories  of  Ethan  Allen,  Marius,  Wash- 
ington, Adams,  a  series  of  scenes  connected 
with  independence,  the  story  of  Arnold,  and  the 
surrender  of  Cornwallis. 

Stories  of  Little  Animals.  By  Lenore 
Elizabeth  Mulcts.  Illustrated  by  Sophie 
Schneider.  279  pp.  i2mo.  L.  C.  Page  & 
Co. 

Little  stories  about  common  animals  told 
with  light  attention  to  the  details  of  field  life. 
No  attempt  is  present  to  read  a  special  moral 
into  animal  life,  but  much  attention  to  a 
minute  description  of  each  animal.  It  is  in- 
tended to  promote  habits  of  observation  and  in 
an  easy  manner  to  teach  familiar  facts  in  re- 
gard to  familiar  animals. 

Taming  of  Betty,  The.  By  Cally  Ryland.  Il- 
lustrated by  G.  W.  Picknell.  228  pp.  i2mo. 
Lee  &  Shepard. 

Betty  is  a  gay,  irresistible  child,  prone  to 
mischief.  The  lesson  teaches  that  children  are 
tamed  by  love  rather  than  by  sternness. 


Two    Young   Inventors.     By   Alvah    Milton 
Kerr.     Illustrated   by   G.   W.    Picknell.     312 
pp.     i2mo.     Lee  &  Shepard. 
A  boy  is  carried  safely  through  a  cyclone, 
and   later   with   another   boy   invents   a   flying 
boat,  which  goes  through  some  impossible  ad- 
ventures, but  fails  of  its  main  purpose.     The 
book  is  a  sheer  marvel  story,  as  baseless  as  a 
boy's  air  castle,  and  not  likely  to  be  healthy  in 
its  eflfect. 

Young  Vigilants,  The.     By  Samuel  Adams 

Drake,  author  of  "Watch  Fires  of  '76,"  etc. 

Illustrated  by  L.  J.  Bridgman.    284  pp.  i2mo. 

Lee  &  Shepard. 

The  scene  of  this  boys'  juvenile  is  princi- 
pally laid  in  California  in  1849,  opening  with 
some  experiences  in  New  York  in  which  the 
hero  is  suspected  of  being  an  accomplice  in  a 
burglary.  The  story  follows  the  usual  line  of 
Mr.  Drake's  juveniles,  having  in  it  much  harm- 
less adventure  and  some  descriptive  passages 
of  the  life  of  the  day. 

Yours  With  All  My  Heart.    By  Esther  M. 

Baxendale.     Illustrated.    310  pp.     i2mo.     L. 

C.  Page  &  Co. 

The  autobiography  of  an  Italian  gazelle 
hound  told  by  herself,  with  a  very  considerable 
knowledge  of  dog  life  and  dog  nature.  Pro- 
cessed illustrations  from  photographs,  and  the 
usual  adventures  of  the  pet  dog  fill  the  story, 
which  is  colloquial  and  non-literary. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Blue-Grass  Cook  Book,  The.  Compiled  by 
Minnie  C.  Fox.  Illustrated  with  photographs 
by  A.  L.  Coburn.  347  pp.  i2mo.  Fox,  Duf- 
field  &  Co. 

Illustrated  by  photographs  and  provided  with 
a  preface  by  John  Fox,  Jr.,  on  the  Kentucky 
cook.  This  cook  book  gives  recipes  from  a 
number  of  household  recipe  books,  most  a 
little  vague,  but  all  based  on  experience. 

Daily  Cheer  Year  Book.     Compiled  by  M. 

Alette  Ayer.     Introduction  by  Rev.  Francis 

E.  Clark.    With  frontispiece.    366  pp.     i6mo. 

Lee  &  Shepard. 

A  page  of  bright  sayings  from  the  best  writ- 
ers, for  every  day  in  the  year,  well-chosen  and 
full  of  practical  suggestiveness. 

How  TO  Care  for  the  Hair  at  All  Times. 

By  Juliet  Marion  Lee.     Illustrated.     125  pp. 

i2mo.    The  Juliet  M.  Lee  Co. 

A  study  of  care  for  the  hair,  based  on  mas- 
sage of  the  scalp  in  order  to  promote  arterial 
circulation  to  preserve  the  hair  roots.  It  is 
copiously    illustrated    with    photographs    and 
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gives  a  careful  account  of  methods.  Written 
l)y  a  professional  hair  masseuse.  It  is  based 
on  close  personal  experience,  and  will  be  use- 
ful for  personal  treatment.  The  method  is 
sound  and  relies  almost  wholly  on  digital  at- 
tention. 

Songs  of  the  Flag  and  Nation.     Compiled 
and  edited  by  Walter  Howe  Jones.     io8  pp. 
8vo.     Hinds,  Noble  &  Eldredge. 
The  nucleus  of  this  new  collection  of  Ameri- 
<:an  songs  is  a  group  of  prize  winners  in  a  com- 
petition in    1903.     There   are,   besides  the   fa- 
miliar songs  which  have  been  in  use  for  a  cen- 
tury,  some    old   ones   revived   and   some   new 
ones  written  for  the  occasion.     In  this  collec- 


tion, owing  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  adequate 
tenor  parts  in  grammar  schools,  or  even  in 
high  schools,  it  has  been  made  possible  for 
selected  low  altos  to  reinforce  the  tenors.  The 
work  is  published  both  in  school  and  better 
edition,  the  latter  for  the  accompanist. 

Up  Through  Childhood.  By  George  Allen 
Hubbell.  303  pp.  i2mo.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 

Who's  Who  in  Pennsylvania.  Edited  by 
Lewis  R.  Hamersly.  830  pp.  8vo.  L.  R. 
Hamersly  Co. 

A  compilation  of  biographies,  including  rep- 
resentatives from  every  department  of  achieve- 
ment in  Pennsylvania. 


BEST    SELLING    BOOKS 


^''T^HE  CROSSING"  still  sells, 
I  though  more  quietly.  "Tillie"  and 
^  "The  Lightning  Conductor"  hold 
on  with  remarkable  tenacity.  "Old  Gor- 
gon Graham"  and  "The  Master's  Violin" 
are  too  new  to  make  much  of  a  showing, 
but  they  promise  well. 

In  Miscellany  "The  Letters  of  a  Chinese 
Official"  and  "Man  and  Superman"  hold 
prominent  places. 

Best-sellers  nowadays  are  not  numerous. 
There  is  no  longer  "the"  popular  novel. 
But  names  still  sell  and  new  books  by  old 
authors  have  at  least  a  moderate  run. 

At  Wanamaker's,  Philadelphia. 

Fiction: 

Old  Gorgon  Graham;— George  Horace  Lori- 
tner. 

The  Master's  Violin;— Myrtle  Reed. 

The  Ladder  of  Swords;— Gilbert  Parker. 

The  Last  Hope; — Henry  Seton  Merriman. 

Tillie;— Helen  R.  Martin. 

The  President;— Alfred  Henry  Lewis. 

Rose  of  Old  St.  Louis;— Mary  Dillon. 

The   Crossing; — Winston   Churchill. 

The  Queen's  Quair; — Maurice  Hewlett. 

The  Lightning  Conductor; — Mrs.  and  Mr. 
C  D.  Williamson. 

Miscellaneous: 

Letters  of  a  Chinese  Official. 

Imperator  et  Rex; — By  the  author  of  "The 
Martyrdom  of  an  Empress." 


At  Wanamaker's,  New  York. 
Fiction: 

The  Crossing; — Winston  Churchill. 

Tillie;— Helen  R.  Martin. 

Nancy  Stair; — Elinor  Lane. 

A  Rose  of  Old  St.  Louis;— Mary  Dillon. 

The  Castaway; — Hallie  Erminie  Rives. 

Rebecca;— Kate  Douglas  Wiggin. 
Miscellaneous: 

Man  and  Superman; — Bernard  Shaw. 

The  Simple  Life; — Charles  Wagner. 

Plays  Pleasant  and  Unpleasant. 

The  Russian  Advance; — A.  J.  Beveridge. 

Letters  of  a  Chinese  Official. 

Elwell's   Book  on   Bridge-Whist. 

At  Little,  Brown  and  Co.'s,  Boston. 
Fiction: 

The  Crossing; — Winston  Churchill. 

Anna  the  Adventuress;— rE.  Phillips  Oppen- 
heim. 

In  the  Bishop's  Carriage; — Miriam  Michel- 
son. 

The  Seiners; — James  B.  Connelly. 

The  Queen's  Quair; — Maurice  Hewlett. 

The  Challoners; — E.  F.  Benson. 
Miscellaneous: 

Man  and  Superman; — Bernard  Shaw. 

Letters  of  a  Chinese  Official. 

Korea; — Angus  Hamilton. 

Working     With     the     Hands;— Booker     T. 
Washington. 

The  Foolish  Dictionary; — Gideon  Wurdz. 

Baby  Pathfinder  to  the  Birds;— W.  H.  But- 
terfield. 
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Literary  Critics   and   Criticism 

By    Henry    William    Elson 
Author   of    ''Elson's    History    of    the    United    States" 


IT  is  agreed  by  all  that  the  ultimate  tri- 
bunal in  judging  the  value  of  a  book 
is  the  great  public,  if  it  be  a  book  in- 
tended for  the  public.  It  is  true  that  at 
times  this  great  personage  is  capricious. 
He  seizes  on  a  catchy  piece  of  fiction  for 
his  temporary  amusement,  but  without 
any  intention  of  adding  it  to  his  perma- 
nent treasures.  Often  he  is  dilatory  in 
making  up  his  mind  as  to  the  ultimate 
value  of  a  piece  of  literature;  but  in  the 
end  he  will  render  his  decision,  and  it  will 
be  a  correct  one  in  nearly  every  case. 

Before  a  newly-published  book  reaches 
this  final  tribunal,  however,  it  must  pass 
through  the  lower  court,  composed  of  the 
critics,  the  book-reviewers,  and  it  is  these 
and  their  work  that  we  wish  to  study 
briefly  in  this  article.  The  verdict  of  the 
critics  concerning  a  book  may  have  much 
to  do  with  its  immediate  reception  by  the 
public,  but  will  not  perhaps  in  the  end 
greatly  affect  the  verdict  as  to  its  perma- 
nent value.  Ruskin's  assertion,  therefore, 
that  "a  bad  critic  is  probably  the  most  mis- 
chievous person  in  the  world,"  must  be 
accepted  only  with  qualification.  Yet  it 
must  be  admitted  that  a  bad  critic  is  an 
abomination.  He  may  mislead  the  ignor- 
ant by  overpraising,  by  pronouncing  medi- 
ocrity genius.  More  frequently  he  is  of 
the  other  sort;  he  cuts  and  slashes  in  a 
most  reckless  arid  iconoclastic  manner. 
And  too  often  the  editor  encourages  just 


this  sort  of  thing,  for  the  spice  it  gives  his 
paper,  shielding  his  irresponsible,  anony- 
mous reviewer  behind  his  own  authority. 

The  editor  of  a  well-known  periodical 
once  said  to  me:  *'I  have  a  ^rattling  good' 
review  of "  and  he  named  a  recently- 
published  novel,  one  of  the  best  of  the  sea- 
son's output.  He  asked  me  to  read  the  re- 
view. I  did  so,  and  found  that  it  was  little 
short  of  a  tirade  of  abuse,  no  mention  of 
the  many  good  qualities  of  the  book  being 
made.  I  had  read  the  novel  also  and  con- 
sidered it  a  strong  one ;  but  the  editor, 
who  confessed  that  he  had  not  read  the 
book,  apparently  valued  the  review  solely 
for  its  abusive  qualities.  While  publishers 
of  periodicals  continue  thus  to  encourage 
such  reckless  critics,  there  can  be  little 
hope  of  reform  in  current  literary  criti- 
cism. 

An  author  who  is  a  strong,  self-con- 
tained character,  or  whose  sensitiveness 
has  been  dulled  by  previous  experiences, 
will  not  be  deeply  hurt  by  the  abusive 
critic,  and  especially  is  this  true  if  the 
blame  of  one  critic  is  balanced  by  the 
praise  of  another,  as  is  usually  the  case. 
One  writer  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that 
'*in  no  other  relation  of  life  is  so  much 
brutality  permitted  by  civilized  society  as 
in  the  criticism  of  literature  and  the  arts." 
This  might  have  been  true  a  hundred  years 
ago — in  the  days  of  such  bullying  swash- 
bucklers as  Jeffrey  and  Croker — but  it 
will  scarcely  apply  to  our  own  times. 
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On  the  other  hand,  if  a  book  is  worth- 
less, or  weak  at  some  points,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  reviewer  honestly  and  fearlessly  to 
point  out  such  facts  to  the  public.  It  is  not 
a  timid,  spiritless  criticism  for  which  we 
plead,  but  rather  a  competent,  responsi- 
ble, virile,  conscientious  criticism. 

It  is  a  regrettable  fact  that  the  people 
have  no  standard  of  literary  criticism,  no 
competent  criterion  of  judgment  through 
which  a  reasonably  correct  estimate  of  a 
new  book  may  be  had.  Such  a  thing  as  a 
syndicate  of  competent,  disinterested  book 
critics,  covering  the  various  branches  of 
literature,  is  conceivable,  but  probably  not 
attainable,  and  we  must  therefore  continue 
in  our  extremely  democratic  methods. 

Let  us  for  convenience  divide  the  re- 
viewers of  current  books  into  various 
classes,  with  a  brief  comment  on  each. 
We  have  the  professional  critic,  the  uni- 
versity critic,  the  general  critic,  and  the — 
I  scarcely  know  what  name  to  give  the 
last  one — he  is  the  one  who  writes  a  re- 
view of  a  book  which  he  has  not  read. 

The  professional  critic  is  the  man  who 
makes  his  living  at  the  business.  We 
usually  find  him  in  the  most  pretentious 
literary  periodicals.  He  unhesitatingly 
passes  judgment  on  every  class  of  litera- 
ture, from  the  esoteric  scientific  treatise  to 
the  popular  novel  and  the  child's  primer. 
He  may  be  a  very  wise  and  good  critic 
who  gives  the  public  really  useful  informa- 
tion concerning  the  worth  or  worthless- 
ness  of  a  new  book;  but  ordinarily  he  is 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Ordinarily,  or  at 
least  in  many  cases,  the  professional  critic 
is  a  hireling  faultfinder,  a  penny-a-liner, 
probably  a  disappointed  author  reveling 
in  his  chance  to  get  even  with  somebody. 
He  bangs  away  like  an  ambushed  foe  from 
behind  his  screen  of  anonymity.  Yes,  he 
must  find  fault  (and  the  critical  eye  can 
find  some  flaw  in  everything  it  looks  upon, 
except  natural  law),  he  must  prove  to  his 
employers  that  he  has  read  the  book  and 
that  he  is  quite  competent  to  pass  judg- 
ment on  it.  He  must  earn  his  money.  If 
he  is  unable  to  find  any  serious  defect  in 
the  book  under  review,  he  will  pounce 
upon  some  trifle — a  misprint,  a  wrong 
date,  a  grammatical  error,  an  ill-construct- 
ed sentence — and  this  he  will  magnify 
into  a  great  fault.     This  becomes  the  bur- 


den of  his  article,  and  the  reader  gets  no 
information  concerning  the  real  value  and 
purpose  of  the  book.  Such  critics  were 
plentiful  in  the  past ;  they  are  less  so  now. 
But  we  have  some  left.  Happily,  how- 
ever, they  are  for  the  most  part  innocuous. 

The  university  critics  comprise  the  next 
class,  so  called  because  they  are  usually 
university  professors.  They  are  not  book 
critics  by  profession,  but  specialists,  each 
in  his  own  line,  and  are  often  employed  to 
review  books  dealing  with  their  respective 
subjects.  For  a  book  intended  for  his 
own  class  no  better  reviewer  can  be  found 
than  the  university  specialist — if  the  ele- 
ment of  personal  rivalry  plays  no  part. 
But  a  specialist  is  not  well  fitted  to  pass 
judgment  on  a  book  intended  for  the  gen- 
eral reader,  for  the  masses,  even  though 
it  treats  of  his  own  specialty.  He  may  not 
be  consciously  unjust  or  unfair,  but  his 
judgment  is  warped.  He  forgets  that  he 
is  a  specialist  and  judges  the  public  taste 
and  capacity  by  his  own  standard.  He  has 
delved  into  hidden  things  until  his  field 
of  thought  has  become  narrow;  he  deals 
with  books  and  things  rather  than  with 
men.  He  lacks  the  power  to  read  the 
multitude,  and  consequently  the  power  to 
judge  of  a  book  that  the  multitude  is  ex- 
pected to  read.  It  is  captious  to  judge  a 
book  from  a  standpoint  foreign  to  the 
meaning  and  purpose  of  the  writer. 

The  delightful  histories  of  the  late  John 
Fiske  were  severely  handled  by  certain 
specialists  of  the  "dryasdust"  variety,  and 
his  critics  seemed  not  to  realize  that 
his  mission  was  higher  than  theirs, 
that  it  requires  immeasurably  greater 
genius  to  read  the  human  heart 
and  reach  the  multitude  than  that 
possessed  by  one  who  can  boast  only 
of  industry  and  erudition.  It  is  with  ill 
grace  that  such  persons  sit  and  cry  out 
against  one  who  does  what  they  are  in- 
capable of  doing.  However,  the  specialist 
may  be  just  the  one  to  judge  of  the  tech- 
nical correctness  of  a  popular  book  in  his 
line,  though,  as  stated,  he  is  not  ordinarily 
capable  of  pronouncing  upon  its  adapt- 
ability to  the  reading  public. 

The  third  class,  composed  of  the  gen- 
eral critics,  is  by  far  the  largest.  The  gen- 
eral critic  is  simply  an  editor  of  a  news- 
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paper,  a  religious  weekly,  or  a  technical 
paper  of  some  sort.  He  may  be  the  liter- 
ary editor,  connected  with  the  great  city 
daily,  whose  sole  business  is  to  write  book 
notices ;  he  may  be  one  of  several  who 
manage  a  newspaper  of  more  modest  pre- 
tensions in  a  smaller  city ;  or  he  may  even 
be  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  village 
weekly,  with  its  four  or  five  thousand  cir- 
culation. 

The  general  critic  is  probably  a  very  in- 
telligent man,  w^ell  educated,  widely  read, 
but  he  is  not  a  trained  literary  critic.  And 
yet  he  passes  judgment  on  a  new  book 
that  comes  to  hand  for  review,  because  it 
is  part  of  the  business  of  getting  out  a 
newspaper.  What  is  his  judgment  worth? 
Is  he  a  safe  guide  for  the  general  reader  ? 

If  we  assume  that  he  is  not  only  intelli- 
gent and  well  read,  but  also  that  he  knows 
good  English  and  is  an  independent  think- 
er, can  we  not  readily  imagine  that  his 
opinion  of  a  book  is  really  worth  having? 
It  is  true  that  the  general  critic  will  find 
many  matters  beyond  his  ken — technical 
points  in  science,  history  and  theology — 
and  these  he  should  honestly  decline  to 
touch.  He  is  not  a  specialist ;  he  is  a  "gen- 
eral ist."  He  is  not,  like  the  university 
critic,  full  of  preconceived  ideas  on  all 
points;  nor  is  he,  like  the  professional 
critic,  inclined  to  be  finical  and  to  go  out 
of  his  way  to  display  his  erudition.  He 
is,  rather,  an  intelligent  editor  who  strives 
to  put  out  a  good  paper  that  will  be  use- 
ful to  the  people.  We  are  inclined  to 
place  his  opinion  of  a  book  intended  for 
the  general  reader  above  that  of  any  other 
class  of  critics.  Other  critics  may  be  more 
learned,  more  highly  trained ;  but  they  do 
not  so  well  understand  the  taste  and  wants 
of  the  people.  The  most  scientific  fruit- 
grower is  no  better  judge  of  good  apples 
or  peaches  than  is  the  street  urchin — prob- 
ably not  so  good.  The  general  critic  un- 
derstands the  masses,  he  represents  them, 
he  mingles  with  them,  lives  among  them, 
he  is  one  of  them,  and  his  voice  therefore 
is  a  voice  from  the  crowd.  It  is  he,  rather 
than  the  specialist,  from  whom  the  author 
prefers  to  hear,  and  whom  the  people  pre- 
fer to  follow. 

But  too  often  the  general  critic  may 
temporarily  join  the  class  who  criticise  a 


book  without  reading  it.  This  critic  reads 
the  preface,  ttie  chapter  headings,  the  pub- 
lisher's announcement,  and  perhaps  two  or 
three  reviews  by  others,  whereupon  he 
dashes  off  half  a  column  of  "copy"  and 
sends  it  forth  as  his  own  original  ideas. 
It  is  true  that  one  need  not  always  read 
every  page  of  a  book  in  order  to  get  a 
good  critical  knowledge  of  it,  and  it  is  also 
true  that  the  busy  editor  is  not  always  able 
to  find  time  to  read  a  book  by  the  time  he 
wishes  to  give  it  a  notice ;  but  in  the  lat- 
ter case  he  should  honestly  indicate  (as 
some  do)  that  the  opinions  he  is  giving 
are  not  his  own. 

I  have  not  considered  literary  criti- 
cism in  its  higher  sense — as  found  in  the 
works  of  Taine,  Lamb,  Lowell  and  many 
others — itself  an  important  branch  of  liter- 
ature, but  rather  the  current  criticism  of  a 
new  book  when  thrown  on  the  market.  The 
late  lamented  Frank  Norris  once  said  that 
next  to  the  pleasure  of  writing  a  book 
must  be  ranked  the  pleasure  of  reading 
what  the  critics  say  about  it.  But  it  is 
not  only  the  author  who  is  interested  in 
what  the  critics  say  of  his  book ;  the  read- 
ing public  shares  this  interest  with  him, 
though  in  a  qualified  degree. 

The  relation  of  the  book  critic  to  the 
public  is  a  serious  and  responsible  one.  The 
critic  is,  in  an  important  sense,  an  ap- 
praiser of  literary  values,  standing  between 
the  author  and  the  reading  public.  He 
should  be  a  man  of  extensive  knowledge, 
of  brpad  culture,  endowed  with  the  art 
of  judging  with  correct  taste,  and  while 
being  candid  with  the  public,  he  should  be 
just  to  the  author  in  interpreting  his  mes- 
sage for  the  public.  In  judging  of  liter- 
ary values  the  critic  should  remember  that, 
as  John  Burroughs  says,  "pure  literature 
is  incidental  to  the  man  with  a  message — 
the  art  in  subjection  to  moral  conviction;" 
he  should  remember  that  many  a  book 
which  makes  no  pretense  to  literary  excel- 
lence may  contain  an  important  message 
or  useful  information  for  the  public,  and 
he  should  interpret  it  according  to  the 
meaning  and  purpose  of  the  author.  If, 
however,  a  book  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
critic,  worthless  or  pernicious,  he  should 
not  hesitate  to  say  so  with  candor  and 
fearlessness. 
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The  Glade 

By    Norma    K.    Bright 

EAVE  on  your  spelh  oh,  forest  tall  and  splendid, 

Sing  your  sweet  lays  for  aye  you  murmuring  stream ; 
Here  on  the  rocks  that  your  high,  rugged  banks  build, 
Let  me  in  silence  sit  and  dream! 


Let  my  ear  listen  to  the  gentle  whisper, 

That  the  Wind-god  sends  in  breezes  through  the  leaves. 
Let  my  eyes  feel  repose  of  sun  sheen  finely  sifted 

And  my  weariness  the  velvet  rest  of  moss  that  cleaves. 

Just  a  secluded  glade  by  high  trees  bounded, 

Only  a  few  cool  rocks  in  mDist  earth  set, 
Just  a  bright  brooklet  tumbling,  stumbling 

In  foam-frost  waves  that  grooves  and  pitfalls  fret ; 

Just  a  gold  gleam  of  sunH^^ht  sweetly  stealing 
Through  lacy  roof  of  leaves  to  kiss  tlie  stream, 

Merely  a  fleeting  bar  of  wood-bird's  lyric, 
Just  a  stray  fragment  of  the  great  God's  dream. 


"Of   Making  Many  Books" 


By    Clara    E.    Laughlin 
Author    of     ''Miladi,**     '^Divided,**     etc, 


HAVING  been  editor  and  reviewer  for 
more  than  a  dozen  years,  and  pub- 
lishers' adviser  for  nearly  that 
length  of  time,  I  am  frequently  asked  to 
generalize  about  the  literary  prospect.  I 
could  better  comply  with  these  requests  if 
I  had  been  similarly  employed  among  more 
than  one  generation  of  writing  folk.  I 
have  a  modest  acquaintance  with  the  best 
literature  that  has  survived  from  other 
times,  but  no  knowledge  of  what  my  prede- 
cessors in  calling  suppressed,  or  what  they 
put  forth  in  good  faith  and  the  public  of 
their  day  would  not  "stand  for."  So  I  am 
not  able  to  say,  as  I  am  invited  to  do,  how 
the  literary  aspirant  of  to-day  compares 
with  the  literary  aspirant  of  days  gone  by. 
Thereare  few  persons  now  in  my  calling 
who  could  do  this.  Mr.  Henry  M.  Alden, 
for  thirty-five  years  editor  of  "Harper's 
Monthly,"  would  doubtless  be  able  to  gen- 
eralize most  interestingly  about  the  average 
quality  of  to-day's  offerings  to  his  pages 
compared  with  the  average  of  a  genera- 
tion ago.  Mr.  G?orge  Haven  Putnam  and 
Mr.  Frank  Dodd  have  had  as  many  years' 
experience  as  publishers  of  books.  Mr. 
Gilder  has  been  editorially  connected  with 
the  "Century,"  first  as  "Scribner's  Maga- 
zine," and  .later  under  its  present  name, 
for  more  than  thirty  years.  Mr.  Charles 
Scribner  and  Mr.  Edward  L.  Burlingame 
would  be  able  to  speak  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  of  publishing.  But 
besides  these  I  do  not  know  where  one 
might  look  for  an  experience  that  covers 
more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  years.  Young 
people  are  the  rule  in  the  editorial  offices 
and  publishing  houses  to-day.  The  writer 
seeking  publication  with  Houghton,  Mifflin 
and  Company  is  directed  to  Mr.  W.  B. 
Parker,  a  very  able  young  man  of  thirty  or 
thereabouts.  The  active  head  of  the  great 
Appleton  business  is  J.  H.  Sears,  who  is 
under  forty.  Mr.  James  MacArthur,  lit- 
erary adviser  of  "Harper's,"  is  in  the  thir- 
ties, and  his  publishing  experience  covers 


just  a  decade ;  his  remarkable  chief,  Colo- 
nel Harvey,  is  forty,  but  an  infant,  though 
an  infant  prodigy,  in  the  publishing  world, 
where  he  has  been  but  five  years,  unless 
one  count  his  early  adventures  in  the  news- 
paper field. 

And  so  it  goes.  The  number  of  those 
who  can  compare  the  voice  of  to-day  with 
the  voice  of  yesterday  is  exceeding  small. 
There  are  men  who  have  seen  the  rise  from 
obscurity  of  Kipling  and  Doyle  and  Bar- 
rie  and  Crockett  and  Hope  and  Weyman 
and  Gilbert  Parker, — men  who  "discov- 
ered" their  manuscripts  and  advised  their 
publication.  Here  and  there  a  reviewer  is 
still  in  harness  who  dipped  into  "Plain 
Tales  from  the  Hills"  or  into  "Auld  Licht 
Idylls"  without  warning  or  prejudice.  But 
for  the  most  part,  even  those  days, — fif- 
teen, sixteen,  seventeen  years  ago, — are 
as  much  part  of  an  earlier  generation  to 
the  majority  of  present  reviewers,  as  the 
days  when  Meredith  put  out  "The  Ordeal 
of  Richard  Feverel"  or  Hardy  courted 
favor  with  "Under  the  Greenwood  Tree." 

I  have  often  wished  I  could  know  how 
a  poor,  weary  manuscript  reader  felt  when 
he  stumbled  on  this  or  that  thing  glor- 
iously fresh  and  full  and  fiine.  We  read 
so  many,  many  manuscripts  which  too  ob- 
viously "won't  do"  or  which  just  possibly 
"will  do,"  that  we  wonder  how  it  would 
feel  to  come  upon  something  which  we 
could  pronounce  "a  hummer"  and  for 
which  we  could  predict  long  life  and  wide 
appreciation.  Just  as  I  write  this  para- 
graph there  comes  to  my  desk  from  New 
York  a  manuscript  by  a  man  who  has 
made  one  of  the  few  big,  conspicuous  suc- 
cesses of  the  past  five  or  six  years.  Ac- 
companying it  is  a  letter  from  the  very 
well-known  literary  adviser  of  the  house 
now  considering  it.  "I  have  read  this 
story,"  he  writes,  "and  find  it  interesting 
of  its  kind.  It  is  melodramatic  and  all  that, 
but  it  grips  hold  of  you  when  you  like  that 
kind  of  thing."    I  am  to  see  if  it  grips  me. 
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or  if  I  think  there  is  "grip"  enough  in  it 
to  insure  the  house  in  making  the  large 
advance  on  royalties  which  the  author  will 
probably  demand,  and  putting  the  book 
out  with  a  smart  preliminary  campaign  of 
expensive  advertising. 

This  seems  to  be  the  problem  of  the  edi- 
tor and  "reader"  to-day.  Never  before 
in  the  world's  history  have  so  many  per- 
sons been  in  command  of  that  undefined 
something  called  education.  Practically 
everybody,  nowadays,  reads, — something, 
— practically  everybody  can  write, — some- 
thing,— if  editor  or  proofreader  will  supply 
punctuation  and  correct  wrong  dates  and 
smooth  out  the  spelling.  Practically 
everybody,  from  the  publishers'  point  of 
view,  tries  his  hand  at  writing  a  book.  The 
average  is  really  remarkable.  At  least 
eighty  per  cent,  of  all  manuscripts  submit- 
ted for  publication  may  at  once  be  classed 
as  "impossible,"  but  the  remaining  twenty 
per  cent,  affords  a  study  in  genteel  medi- 
ocrity which  may  be  either  reassuring  or 
utterly  depressing,  according  as  one  looks 
at  it.  In  the  sifting  of  this  twenty  per  cent, 
the  question  is  not  to  find  the  pre-eminently 
good  one  and  reject  the  rest,  but  to  decide 
which  of  the  whole  number  the  public 
might  like  the  best. 

"You  print  lots  of  stories  no  better  than 
mine,"  is  the  common  accusation  directed 
at  editors  and  publishers. 

"Doubtless,"  agree  those  gentlemen, 
without  irony,  "but  we  cannot  print  all 
the  stories  sent  us,  and  we  make  our  se- 
lection as  best  we  can."  Often  there  is 
more  truth  than  the  disgruntled  author  is 
willing  to  believe  in  the  polite  note  saying 
that  the  refusal  of  his  manuscript  is  no 
reflection  on  its  merit.  It  probably  had 
as  much,  or  nearly  as  much,  merit  as  the 
majority  of  manuscripts  accepted,  but  the 
line  had  to  be  drawn  somewhere,  and  so 
the  decision  regarding  his  was,  "let  it  go." 

Any  shopper  knows  that  once  in  a  great 
while  when  he  goes  to  buy  he  finds  some- 
thing so  exactly  suitable  and  perfectly 
pleasing  that  there  can  be  no  hesitation 
about  his  choice,  except,  perhaps,  for  mo- 
tives of  economy.  But  the  times  are  far 
more  frequent  when  he  finds  so  many 
things  any  of  which  would  "do,"  that 
choice  is  difficult  and  the  chance  of  com- 
plete satisfaction  remote.    The  infinite  pro- 


ductivity of  our  times  extends  to  mental 
as  well  as  to  material  things,  and  the  aver- 
age of  workmanship  in  both  is  fairly  high. 

There  used  to  be  a  day  when  the  ma- 
terial adornment  of  life  within  reach 
of  the  poor  was  very  rude,  and  there 
was  very  little  of  it.  At  the  same 
time  there  used  to  be  available  for  the 
rich,  who  were  extremely  few,  the  elegant, 
enduring  handicraft  of  artisans  whose 
equals  in  skill  it  is  now  hard  to  find.  It 
was  a  day  of  extremes. 

Machinery  put  the  poor  man  in  posses- 
sion of  many  of  the  luxuries  of  the  rich 
and  tended,  for  a  while,  to  minimize  dif- 
ferences. But  another  day  has  dawned. 
The  rich  despise  machine  products,  now, 
and  demand  art  handicraft;  the  highly 
skilled  hand-carver  and  hand-sewer  find 
their  work  at  a  premium. 

May  it  not  be  so  with  literary  produc- 
tivity? The  days  when  few  books  were 
printed  and  critics  were  stem  and  readers 
not  many  but  demanding,  have  given  place 
to  these  present  times,  when  presses  are 
swift  and  paper  is  wondrous  cheap  and 
colleges  turn  out  each  year  their  thousands 
of  young  people  dizzy  with  their  bird's-eye 
view  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  earth  and  the 
riches  thereof.  Intellectqal  differences  are 
minimized,  as  against  the  days  when  only 
the  few  could  read  and  only  the  very,  very 
few  essayed  to  write.  Popular  fiction  has 
been  a  great  leveler ;  a  greater  has  been  the 
popular  press,  where  the  magnate  and  the 
mechanic,  the  LL.  D.  and  the  laborer  get 
the  same  news  in  the  same  style  of  presen- 
tation. 

But  the  pendulum  that  swings  one  way 
will  swing  back,  and  we  shall  see  men  and 
women  of  taste  despising  machine-Tnade 
literature  as  already  they  despise  machine- 
made  furniture  and  machine-made  rugs 
and  laces  and  embroideries. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  of  art  being 
unquenchable  and  undaunted  by  neglect, 
but  the  student  of  art's  history  knows  that 
the  great  art  periods  of  the  world  have 
always  been  the  periods  when  art  was 
patronized  and  made  fashionable  and  at 
least  moderately  lucrative.  Here  and  there, 
no  doubt,  a  lark  will  always  sing,  undis- 
mayed by  the  deafening  chittering  of  spar- 
rows, but  you'll  observe  that  when  Mae- 
cenas wants  to  wake  to  the  song  of  the 
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lark  at  Heaven's  gate  he  is  careful  to  em-  wish  to  hear,  Ibsen  is  coming  into  his  own 
ploy  under-gardeners  or  small  boys  with  as  a  master  dramatist,  allusions  to  Wag- 
shotguns  to  drive  off  the  sparrows.  No  ner's  music  and  boiler  factories  have 
one  is  doing  this  just  now  for  the  liter-'  ceased  to  employ  the  comic  press,  and 
ary  larks;  the  sparrows  are 'gobbling  all  ^^ere  are  not  wanting  other  signs  that  en- 
the  biggest  crumbs,  and  making  such  a  courage.  By  and  by,  I  have  faith  to  be- 
fuss  that  a  heap  o'  folks  have  forgotten  ^^7^'  our  too-rampant  democracy  will  de- 
there's  anv  other  I^ind  of  bird.  But  larks  r^""^  ^  ^"7f  ^^^  aristocracy,  there  will 
^  1.  ^  ,.,  i_  1  J  .  .  ,  ,  ,  be  a  demand  for  an  aristocratic  literature 
are  not  extinct,  like  the  dodo  bird ;  there  s  (aristocratic  in  perfection,  not  in  theme) 
always  enough  of  em  alive  to  keep  the  spe-  ^nd  the  business  of  editing  will  become 
cies  perpetuated,  Barne  and  Hewlett  and  niore  exciting,— it  can  never  become  more 
Stephen  Phillips  and  Margaret  Deland  and  humorously  diverting,  but  that,  as  one  of 
some  otfiers  are  singing,  as  full-throated  the  lustiest  of  .our  latter-day  singers  says, 
and  thrillingly  sweet  songs  as  one  could  "is  another  story." 


A   Ballade  of    Strongest  Novels 

By    Edward    W.    Barnard 


N 


OW,  here's  a  book  will  make  a  stir 
Because  it  scores  Society. 
The  inuendo  and  the  slur — 
Do  we  resent  them  ?    No,  not  we ! 
A  bit  of  Grub  Street  botchery. 
Untrue,  unjust,  verbose  and  drear. 

Yet  'twill  be  rated,  I  foresee, 
"The  strongest  novel  of  the  year !" 

And  here's  a  wild  romance  that  pur- 
Ports  to  be  based  on  history. 

This  being  so,  let  me  aver 
That  fiction  pure  shall  have  my  fee. 
But  spite  of  skewed  chronology 

And  characters  absurdly  queer, 
This,  too,  is  (we'll  read  presently) 

"The  strongest  novel  of  the  year." 

But  possibly  you  will  prefer 

This  chronicle  of  oversea. 
Such  liaisons  as  never  were 

It  lays  to  folk  of  high  degree. 

The  parlance  of  the  Bowery 
Sounds  strangely  from  a  splendid  peer! 

'Twill  be  pronounced,  undoubtedly, 
"The  strongest  novel  of  the  year!" 

We  have  not  passed,  it  seems  to  me, 
The  Age  of  Miracles.     'Tis  here ! 

When  such  sheer  weakness  comes  to  be 
"The  strongest  novels  of  the  year !" 


"THE  PATH  Has  BEEN  CARPETED  BY  THE  STORM    •    •    • 
"  Overhead  the  tops  of  the  maples  sway  in  the  wind  and  on  either  side  is  the  dense  green  of  the  rhododendrons." 


Autumn   Walks  and   Reveries 


By    Frank    W.    Harold 
III.     The    Spring    of    Magical    Water 


THERE  is  a  spring  in  the  mountains, 
not  far  from  the  haunts  of  men, 
the  water  of  which  is  full  of  magic. 
Ihe  day  after  tlie  great  stonn  I  walked 
to  see  it.  A  man  who  had  beeii  bewitched 
by  its  magic  led  me,  and  I,  drinking,  also 
came  under  its  spell,  which  is,  that  anyone 
drinking  from  the  spring  shall  ever  keep 
fadeless  in  his  memory  the  delight  of  the 
walk  and  the  wonder  of  the  water.  The 
rain  had  ceased,  but  a  strong  wind  came 
out  of  the  Northeast,  sweeping  across  the 
high  plateau  and  down  the  side  of  the 
mountain.  There  is  usually  little  that  is 
enjoyable  about  a  Northeast  wind,  but  it 
was  exhilarating  that  day.  The  air  was 
cool,  but  so  fresh,  so  full  of  something  up- 
lifting, that  involuntarily  the  breathing  be- 
came deep  and  long.  There  was  a  definite 
flavor  in  the  breeze  and  only  a  little  imag- 
ination was  needed  to  detect  the  taste  of 
newly  created  air,  which  the  storm  had 
purified;  first  by  driving  rain  through  it 
and  thus  washing  out  every  deleterious  ele- 
ment, and  then  letting  it  blow  across  un- 
numbered miles  of  strong  oak  and  pine 
trees,  with  whose  odor  and  strength  it  be- 
came thoroughly  saturated. 

From  the  road  the  path  turns  into  a 
field  and  slopes  downward,  with  a  pasture 
on  the  right  and  a  cornfield  on  the  left. 
The  cornfield  has  been  assailed  by  the  tem- 
pest until  every  blade  has  been  whipped  to 
tatters  and  rags  by  the  wind.  Down  a 
steep  little  hill  the  path  goes,  into  the 
woods,  full  of  moist  Autumn  scents. 
Chestnut  burrs,  .open  and  empty,  are  scat- 
tered all  about.  Squirrels  have  been  here 
and  empty  shells  and  crumbs  of  their  feast 
indicate  that  they  have  dined  well. 

A  few  steps  down  the  rocky  path  and  a 
pheasant  breaks  cover  with  a  whirr  of  un- 
seen ^i^ings ;  another  step  and  a  rabbit  hops 
carefully  away.  Gullied  by  the  storm,  the 
path  has  been  swept  bare  to  the  rocks.  A 
tiny  stream  makes  use  of  it  as  a  channel, 


and  stones  must  be  carefully  selected  to 
step  upon,  so  heads  are  bowed;  until  un- 
expectedly the  spring  is  discovered  nest- 
ling below,  the  dark  pool  reflecting  the 
colors  of  the  waving  branches  of  hemlocks 
and  maples  meeting  overhead. 

How  cool  is  the  air,  how  wonderfully 
clear  the  water  as  it  glides  away  in  a  nar- 
row channel.  A  glass  is  filled  where  the 
water  flows  smooth  over  a  rock  at  the  out- 
let of  the  pool.  Brimful  and  dropping 
crystal,  it  is  raised.  Clear  as  the  purest 
diamond  the  water  is,  and  as  sparkling. 
To  the  lips  it  is  as  cool  as  if  from  a  glacier's 
heart;  its  exquisite  flavor  suggests  a  hun- 
dred things  which  belong  to  the  woods 
and  mountains.  In  a  rapture  of  fancy  the 
glass  is  drained;  another  is  dipped  and 
drank,  and  the  spell  of  the  spring  is  cast. 
What  has  nature  put  into  it  ?  What  magic 
of  the  storm  is  here?  Never  was  thirst 
so  perfectly  satisfied.  Never  was  water 
so  pure,  so  limpid.  For  a  moment  every 
care  is  forgotten  in  the  thrill  of  a  thou- 
sand crowding  memories. 

Now  the  murmur  of  running  water  is 
heard,  and  the  tossing  of  foamy  waves 
through  the  trees  marks  the  course  of  a 
mountain  brook.  Swiftly  the  thoughts  fly 
back  thirty  years,  to  another  brook,  a  wa- 
terfall, little  rapids,  a  field  and  a  wood. 
Two  brothers  sail  their  boats  in  the 
stream,  following  on  the  bank.  Ah,  how 
sweet  is  the  memory  of  those  days.  But, 
under  the  sod  of  a  cemetery  in  a  distant 
city,  the  absent  one  sleeps,  called  away  in 
his  young  manhood.  Arousing  from  this 
tender  reverie  of  boyhood,  in  a  few  steps 
we  are  beside  the  stream. 

How  beautifully  the  path  has  been  car- 
peted by  the  storm.  No  one  has  passed 
this  way  since  the  rain  ceased  falling,  and 
we  are  the  first  to  tread  the  newly  laid 
carpet  of  leaves.  The  ground  color  is  yel- 
low, in  all  tones  and  tints,  and  the  hues 
are  bright  and  new,  contributed  principally 


Copyrtcht  1900,  by  Detroit  Photoitaphic  Co. 

"CLOSE  BESIDE  IS  THE  RESTLESS  STREAM. 

"  RushioK  forward,  darting  into  little  pools,  •  •  ♦  now  swift,  now  slow,  tumbling  over  falls,  turning  into  foam 
in  a  cascade;  *  *  •  flow insr  down  rapids:  *  *  *  every  murmur  and  whisper,  each  tinkle  and  swish,  bursting 
bubbles,  hissing  foam,  all  b  ending  to  maice  the  tireless  motion  and  delightful  mnsic  poets  have  sung/* 


by  the  chestnuts.  The  design  is  picked 
out  in  crimson  and  scarlet  from  the  ma- 
ples, with  shadings  of  russet  brown  or  the 
deep  green  and  purple  of  the  oaks.  Over- 
head the  tops  of  the  maples  sway  in  the 
wind,  and  on  either  side  is  the  dense  green 
of  the  rhododendrons.  The  carpet  is  soft 
and  noiseless  beneath  the  feet. 


Close  beside  is  the  restless  stream.  Rush- 
ing forward,  darting  into  little  pools  where 
it  lays  quiet  and  clear,  now  swift,  now 
slow,  tumbling  over  falls,  turning  into 
foam  in  a  cascade  over  the  rocks,  flowing 
down  rapids  in  a  succession  of  little  waves 
or  ripples,  every  murmur  and  whisper, 
each  tinkle  and  swish,  bursting  bubbles, 
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hissing  foam — all  blending  to  make  the 
tireless  motion  and  delightful  music  poets 
have  sung,  the  brook  hurries  on  its  way. 
It  is  fascinating  to  walk  beside  it.  A  stick 
sails  down  the  stream  as  our  boats  did 
years  ago.  It  dives  over  a  fall,  swirls  in 
the  pool  below,  floats  slowly  out  and  be- 
comes entangled  in  an  overhanging  bush. 
Loosed  from  its  moorings,  the  boat  dances 
away  out  of  sight  around  a  bend. 

A  place  where  the  stream  has  broken 
away  from  its  channel,  is  crossed  on  step- 
ping stones.     Now  we  walk  a  log  across 


the  brook  and  following  a  tributary  rill  a 
few  feet,  find  its  source  in  a  deep,  shadowy 
spring  under  the  roots  of  a  big  hemlock. 
At  last  there  is  a  glimpse  of  a  lake,  and 
then  turning,  over  the  deep  carpet  of 
leaves  we  go  back  to  the  spring.  Another 
drink  of  the  sparkling  water  more  tightly 
binds  the  magic  of  its  spell.  Then  we 
climb  the  path  to  the  field,  and,  looking 
carefully  along  the  stone  wall  at  the  bor- 
der of  the  woods  for  the  chipmunk  who 
feasted  on  the  chestnuts,  reluctantly 
emerge  into  the  road  once  more. 


IV.      Under    the    Stars 


A  MILE  walk  through  the  darkness 
to  the  observatory  on  the  Knob, 
up  hill  all  the  way;  a  climb  up 
trembling  ladders,  and  then,  high  above 
the  whispering  trees,  between  earth  and 
sky,  for  objects  below  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished, to  sit  and  drink  in  the  silence 
and  wonder  of  the  star-sprinkled  dome. 

The  impression  this  solitary  half-hour 
gave  of  the  beauty  of  night  and  of  the 
vastness  of  an  unknown  universe,  made 
the  soul  beat  time  with  the  chorus  of 
worlds  whose  signal  lamps  burned  in  the 
sky  above. 

The  atmosphere  had  been  swept  of 
every  cloud,  and  not  even  a  fleck  of  mist 
obscured  the  view  of  the  heavens.  Only 
enough  air  was  moving  to  make  the  trees 
nearby  send  up  a  light  whisper  out  of  the 
soft  darkness ;  followed  by  a  deeper  note 
from  the  rustling  foliage  down  the  side  of 
the  mountain.  A  bird  twittered  in  its 
sleep.  At  the  base  of  the  tower  a  cricket 
cheeped  low.  A  night  bird  sounded  a 
soft  call  to  its  mate.  All  these  sounds 
emphasized  the  peaceful  calm  that  was  a 
part  of  the  enveloping  blue-black  dark- 
ness. 

Wonderfully  clear  and  distinct  the 
myriad  stars  appeared.  South  of  the 
zenith  a  planet  blazed.  Like  a  broad  band 
overhead  stretched  the  milky-way  with 
familiar  constellations  on  each  side.  Al- 
most in  the  centre  was  Casseopia's  chair. 
Xearby  gleamed  Andromeda  and  the  stars 
of    Perseus.        Tust   above   the   Northern 


horizon  lay  the  big  dipper,  and  in  the  East 
Aldebaran  was  rising,  with  the  stars  in 
the  belt  of  Orion  twinkling  near.  A  faint 
streak  which  lasted  but  an  instant,  showed 
where  a  meteor's  career  had  been  burned 
to  dust.  There  was  no  moon  to  dim  the 
light  of  the  lesser  stars  and  everywhere 
around  the  brighter  ones  they  crowded, 
leaving  no  spot  of  this  rare  Autumn  sky 
without  its  sparkling  points  of  light. 

Out  of  a  dusty  corner  of  memory  came 
a  thought  which  youthful  fancy  had  con- 
ceived; that  the  stars  were  tiny  holes  in 
heaven,  used  by  the  angels  to  peep  through 
to  see  if  people  were  good  or  bad,  and 
the  light  of  the  stars  was  the  glory  of  the 
great  white  throne  shining  through  the 
peep-holes. 

Off  to  the  North  and  West,  the  horizon 
line  of  the  mountain  plateau  was  defined 
against  the  portion  of  the  sky  in  which 
there  still  lingered  faintly  the  light  of 
day.  Across  the  broad  valley  to  the 
South  and  East,  earth  and  sky  were 
blended  in  the  deep  shadow  of  the  night 
and  the  boundary  ridges  of  the  mountains 
were  lost. 

To  senses  steeped  in  the  quiet  of  this 
brooding  scene,  came  like  a  shock  the 
realization  that  in  the  North,  close  to  the 
summit  of  a  dimly  outlined  mountain  spur, 
a  faint  phosphorescent  light  was  glowing 
in  the  sky.  A  long  pale  finger  crept  si- 
lently upwards  towards  the  zenith.  Then 
another  and  another,  until,  its  weird  beauty 
thrilling  the  heart,   there  flamed    in    the 
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Northern  heavens  the  mysterious  luminous  power,  the  point  to  which  swings  the  qaiv- 
arch  of  the  magnetic  pole,  the  first  aurora  ering  needle  of  the  compass, 
borealis  of  the  Autumn  and  Winter.  Too  soon  the  beams  of  ghostly  Ught 
The  fingers  of  fleeting  light  continually  Paled.  The  cloud  from  which  they  as- 
changed  their  position  and  form,  but  so  tended  faded  almost  away.  From  absorp- 
mysteriously  that  the  eye  could  not  follow.  Jlf"  '"  ^he  splendid  display,  thrown  mto 
They  broadened  and  deepened,  narrowed  ^^e  heavens,  it  seemed  a  most  for  «i  aud^- 
.•^  .  J  r  _,  J  .-11  \  •  •  ui  ence  of  one,  I  roused  to  find  that  im- 
and  glowed,  faded  until  almost  invisible,  p^jbi  ^  chill  breeze  had  arisen  out 
appeared  again,  died  down  into  the  evan-  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^f  ^^e  sky  in  which  the  north- 
escent  cloud  at  the  horizon,  stretched  up-  ^^n  lights  had  shone.  Once  more  I  drank 
ward  once  more,  one  ray  going  almost  to  {„  the  scene,  listened  an  instant  to  the 
the  pole  star,  another  piercing  the  cup  of  breathing  of  the  night  and  then  descended 
the  dipper — hovering,  shimmering,  all  to  the  ground  and  took  the  dark  and  de- 
keeping  close  to  that  source  of  magnetic  serted  path  back  to  the  village. 


Immortality 

By    Washington    Van    Dusen 


o 


STAR  above  the  wintry  night. 

Where  all  is  dark  but  thy  kind  rays, 
Be  thou  to  me  a  symbol  bright, 
Of  some  fair  world  beyond  my  gaze! 


0  let  not  every  cloud  obscure 

Thy  radiance  sweet,  nor  day's  broad  blaze 
Make  me  forget,  serene  and  pure, 
My  beacon  shines  beyond  the  haze ! 

Like  some  dark  planet  passing  by 
A  brighter  world,  unknown  until 

It  feels  the  dazzling  light  draw  nigh. 
But  wanders  on  in  darkness  still: — 

So  now  and  then  I  feel  the  glow 
Of  some  pure  world  descend  on  me; 

Or  hear  its  music  sweet  and  low, — 
A  far  off  yearning  melody. 

The  Highest  veils  its  Heaven  from  me, 
But  deep  within  this  heart  of  mine, 

1  feel  the  rays  I  cannot  see, — 
The  glimmer  of  a  world  divine ! 

Shine  on  sweet  hope  with  grander  light : 
And  ne'er  grow  dim  o'er  life's  gray  sea : 

But  like  a  star  to  bless  the  night, 
Lead  on  and  shine  eternally ! 


PASTOR  WAGNER. 


Charles  Wagner  the   Man 


An     Appreciation 


THOSE  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
coming  into  immediate  contact  with 
M.  Wagner,  the  French  pastor  and 
author  of  "The  Simple  Life,"  who  is  now 
lecturing  in  America,  find  him  possessed  of 
very  winning  as  well  as  of  very  admirable 
characteristics.  For  instance,  lauded  and 
talked  of  though  he  has  been,  sought  after 
and  much  written  about,  Pastor  Wagner  is 
withal  as  modest,  quaintly  deferential  and 
simply  courteous  a  man  as  one  could  im- 


agine. His  enthusiasm  is  direct,  frank  and 
refreshing.  He  radiates  appreciation  for 
those  things  which  are  new  and  appealing. 
In  people  of  all  kinds  and  conditions  he 
takes  the  keenest  possible  interest,  and  the 
weak  and  the  poor  and  the  sorrowful  all 
find  him  ready  with  sympathy  and  whole- 
hearted in  expression  of  that  sympathy. 
As  someone  in  writing  of  him  said,  the 
periods  of  fatigue  and  nerve  exhaustion 
which  have  broken  in  upon  M.  Wagner's 
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life  at  various  times  have  been  due  as 
much  to  his  bearing  of  others'  burdens  as 
to  the  bearing  of  his  own. 


A    PERSUASIVE  ATTITUDE. 

Pastor  Wagner's  delight  in  children  is 
unmeasured.  To  him  the  child  seems  to 
•be  God's  perfect  creature.     He  says: 

*'I  have  a  special  cult  for  the  little  chil- 
dren who  toddle  in  walking.  A  few  days 
ago,  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Jean  du  Doigt, 
Brittany,  close  by  the  ancient  church,  I 
met  a  two-year-old  child  with  dark,  curl- 
ing hair  and  great,  deep,  brown  eyes.  1 
gazed  long  at  him  before  I  passed  on,  pro- 
foundly moved  by  this  grace  and  this 
beauty,  in  which  I  perceived  the  work  of 
God.  The  meeting  of  such  a  child  is  like 
the  rising  of  a  star  for  me." 

For  women  he  has  an  old-time  chivalry 
and  respect  which  makes  his  manner 
towards  them  at  all  times  almost  humble 
in  its  exquisite  deference.  In  a  letter  re- 
cently written  he  expresses  himself  thus 
on  the  subject,  "It  is  one  of  my  greatest 


pleasures  to  sit  for  an  hour  or  so  with  cer- 
tain poor,  hard-worked  women  whom  I 
know  particularly,  and  whom  I  esteem  for 
their  courage  and  their  simple  fidelity  to 
modest  duties.  I  talk  while  my  hostess 
mends  or  tends  her  children.  When  I 
meet  a  woman  who  is  about  to  become  a 
mother,  especially  if  she  has  a  child  or  a 
heavy  bundle  in  her  arms,  I  am  always 
tempted  to  render  her  signal  honor.  And 
I  say  very  often,  'Ave  Maria,'  by  way  of 
tribute  to  the  women  I  see  at  their  toil 
around  me." 

Love  of  Nature  takes  place  side  by  side 
in  Pastor  Wagner's  heart  with  love  for 
his  fellow-creatures.  Not  many  men  now- 
adays can  confess  to  having  stood  spell- 
bound before  a  woodland  flower,  over- 
come by  its  beauty  and  the  force  of  its 
rare  symbolism.  It  reminds  one  of  Chau- 
cer and  the  earlier  poets.  And  as  he  loves 
the  flowers,  so  the  animals  of  field  and  for- 
est awaken  M.  Wagner's  liveliest  interest 


A  CHARACTERISTIC  GESTURE. 

and,  country-bred  though  he  is,  he  still 
finds  an  ever  fresh  pleasure  in  wandering 
about  the  farmyard,  watching  the  milking 
of  the  cows  and  the  butter  churning,  ready 
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ever  to  quaff  the  new  milk  like  a  happy 
child  to  whom  the  world  is  a  new  exper- 
ience. 

It  is  this  enthusiasm,  this  quickness  of 
sympathy  and  this  alertness  that  give  him 
so  magnetic  a  personality.  Intensity  of 
life,  capacity  for  keenest  enjoyment  or 
keenest  sorrow,  and  a  broad  tolerance 
that  yet  interferes  in  no  way  with  the 
loftiest  moral  ideal  are  the  attributes  that 
have  made  the  author  of  "The  Simple 
Life"  a  power  in  religion,  in  philanthropy, 
and  in  letters.  It  is  said  that  few  char- 
itable projects  in  Paris  are  put  under  way 
without  the  interest  and  aid  of  Pastor 
Wagner. 


In  appearance,  Pastor  Wagner  is  tall 
and  large-framed,  with  imruly  light  hair 
and  remarkably  keen  and  expressive  eyes 
set  in  a  face  lined  and  seamed  and  rugged 
with  the  stress  of  time.  His  hands  are  still 
more  deeply  and  closely  wrinkled,  the 
hands  of  a  strong  man  but  a  man  to  whom 
life  has  not  brought  luxury  and  ease  and 
indulgence,  but  one  to  whom  the  days  and 
the  day's  work  have  been  hard.  The  nerv- 
ous, restless  manner  betokens  the  inces- 
sant activity,  the  unceasing  expenditure  of 
nerve  force,  shown  also  in  the  sparkle  of 
the  eyes,  which  seem  to  note  and  compre- 
hend the  meaning  of  everything  they 
chance  to  fall  upon. 


The    Literature    of    Travel 


Must  we  admit,  then,  that  the  fascina- 
tion of  travel  is  obsolete,  and  that  there 
has  perforce  vanished  with  it  the  fascina- 
tion of  travel  literature?  Must  we  sur- 
render to  the  devouring  appetite  of  civili- 
zation and  progress  all  the  charm  of  the 
mysterious  and  unexpected  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  world  and  its  inhabitants? 
Are  there  no  more  any  regions  whose  out- 
line has  not  yet  been  delineated  on  the  map 
and  whose  characteristics  have  not  been 
described  at  length  in  the  transactions  of 
our  geographical  societies?  In  spite  of 
the  pessimistic  opinion  that  everything 
knowable  is  known  and  everything  discov- 
erable discovered,  a  resolute  man  may  yet 
set  out  upon  a  journey  in  some  hope  of 
enjoying  the  thrill  of  the  pioneer.  Though 
a  trip  to  Lhasa  may  now  be  a  mere  second- 
hand excursion,  there  remain  the  North 
and  South  Poles — and  the  Adirondacks, 
where  a  few  weeks  ago  a  young  man  was 
lost  for  six  days,  and  was  only  found  by 
the  employment  of  Indian  trackers.  When 
such  an  incident  can  occur  within  three 
hundred  miles  of  New  York,  it  is  surely 
premature  to  lament  that  the  seeker  for 
hazardous  experiences  must  desert  the 
woods  for  Wall  Street,  and  that  there  is 
no  opportunity  in  these  days  of  stumbling 
into  a  situation  where  a  survival  of  abor- 
iginal instincts  is  of  value  for  self-preserva- 
tk)n. 


The  real  danger  threatening  to  displace 
the  literature  of  travel  from  the  position 
it  has  gained  as  one  of  the  most  attractive 
forms  of  writing  springs  not  from  any  ex- 
haustion of  the  world  as  material  of  in- 
vestigation, but  rather  from  the  growing 
tendency  to  encourage  exploration  from 
some  motive  beyond  the  satisfaction  of 
curiosity  and  the  exercise  of  the  spirit  of 
adventure.  Political  and  commercial  in- 
terests now  intrude  upon  the  traveler  to 
a  degree  hitherto  unknown.  Accordingly, 
book  of  travel  pure  and  simple  is  becom- 
ing a  rare  type.  The  literature  that  de- 
scribes the  traversing  of  remote  lands  used 
to  be  devoured  by  readers  who  wanted 
their  blood  stirred;  it  now  caters  for  the 
business  man  on  the  lookout  for  new  mar- 
kets. Take  up  almost  any  contemporary 
volume  of  travel,  and  before  you  reach 
the  fiftieth  page  you  find  yourself  studying 
the  problems  of  world  politics  or  skimming 
statistics  of  imports  and  exports.  This  is 
particularly  illustrated  just  now  in  the 
case  of  Russia  and  Japan,  which,  in  spite 
of  their  fascination  to  the  foreigner  who 
has  an  eye  for  strange  scenes  and  strange 
people,  are  made  by  almost  everyone  who 
writes  about  them  to  supply  in  the  main 
an  occasion  for  speculations  about  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  the  East  and  the  demand 
for  manufactured  goods. — Herbert  W. 
Horwill  in  the  "Forum." 
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TIMELY  TOPICS 


Book  Oddities  of  Japan 

JAPANESE  oddities  are  very  laugh- 
able. As  someone  puts  it,  "upside- 
ness"  is  about  as  good  a  term  as  can 
be  found  to  characterize  their  methods. 

Mr.  Douglas  Sladen,  who  has  written 
many  things  about  the  Japanese  and  who 
always  points  out  Japanese  idiosyncrasies 
in  the  most  playful  and  sympathetic  man- 
ner, tells  some  interesting  things  about 
Japanese  book-making.  It  seems  that  in 
Japan,  books  are  bound  with  the  edges 
in  ;  they  begin  at  the  back  and  go  forward  ; 
they  read  vertically  instead  of  horizontally. 
In  size  a  single  volume  is  scarcely  larger 
than  a  magazine  article,  but  a  book  often- 
times consists  of  a  great  many  volumes. 
For  instance,  one  well-known  work  by  a 
prominent  novelist  consists  of  one  hundred 
and  six  volumes.  This  same  novelist  is 
said  to  be  the  author  of  two  hundred  and 
ninety  works.  The  Buddhist  Scriptures 
fill  between  six  and  seven  thousand  vol- 
umes. In  connection  with  the  reading  of 
these  Mr.  Sladen  tells  of  a  most  amusing 
custom.  A  circulating  library  in  the  form 
of  a  cylinder  made  of  red  lacquered  wood 
is  made  to  revolve  on  a  pivot  as  it  were. 
The  six  thousand  and  some  volumes  are 
arranged  on  shelves,  and  covered  over  on 
the  face  with  light  bars.  The  devout  press 
against  these  bars,  mumbling  certain  words 
and  then  cause  the  cylinder  to  revolve 
three  times.  Thereby  is  the  necessity  for 
reading  the  Scriptures  obviated. 

Mr.  Sladen  tells  also  how  he  had  some 
books  published  in  Japan.  When  he  went 
to  make  the  contract  he  and  his  wife  had 
first  to  partake  of  tea  and  other  refresh- 
ments. The  actual  business  occupied 
hours,  so  careful  and  so  ceremonious  was 
the  publisher.  It  was  months  before  the 
book  was  ready  and  numerous  elaborate 
ceremonies  had  to  be  proceeded  with. 

In  Japan  the  book-binders'  shops  are 
far  more  interesting  than  the  booksellers'. 
In  them  you  can  get  the  daintiest  of  vol- 
umes bound  in  hemp  boards.    These  shops 


are  most  picturesque  and  are  a  delight 
and  a  revelation  to  the  European  and  the 
American.  After  all,  the  Japanese  are  es- 
sentially poetic  and  this  poetic  element  in 
their  make-up  shows  in  nearly  all  that 
they  do. 

The  **Don  Quixote"  Anniver- 
sary 

A  CELEBRATION  of  the  three  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  publica- 
tion of  "Don  Quixote,"  which  will 
occur  in  January,  will  consist  of  the  pres- 
entation of  a  play,  written  by  Jean  Riche- 
pin,  in  the  House  of  Moliere,  in  Paris.  The 
present  outlook  points  to  a  more  extended 
celebration  among  English  and  American 
Cervantes-lovers.  It  is  said  that  in  Lon- 
don there  is  being  arranged  a  "Don  Quix- 
ote" dinner  with  Mr.  John  Morley  pre- 
siding. Perhaps  the  event  of  this  anni- 
versary will  lead  to  a  Cervantes  revival. 
Everybody  concedes  that  *'Don  Quixote" 
is  one  of  the  very  greatest  novels  ever  pub- 
lished, but  everybody  has  not  read  "Don 
Quixote"  from  cover  to  cover.  The  com- 
ing celebration  may  stimulate  energy  in 
this  direction,  and  some  persons  may  find 
that  they  have  been  neglecting  delightful 
opportunities. 

Whistler  as  a  Writer  of  Prose 

MR.  MAX  BEERBOHM, the  artist, 
poses  as  a  herald  of  Whistler's 
literary  genius.  Mr.  Beerbohm 
thinks  that  people  forget  too  often  that 
Whistler  was  a  writer  as  well  as  a 
painter,  and  that  therefore  his  literary 
work  has  not  received  the  appreciation  that 
it  deserves.  In  the  "Metropolitan  Maga- 
zine," Mr.   Beerbohm  lately  wrote: 

When  I  dub  Whistler  an  immortal  writer,  I 
mean  precisely  that  so  long  as  there  are  peo- 
ple interested  in  the  subtler  ramifications  of 
English  prose  as  an  art,  so  long  will  there  be  a 
few  constantly  recurring  readers  of  "The  Gen- 
tle Art."  There  are  in  England,  at  this  mo- 
ment, a  few  people  to  whom  prose  appeals  as 
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ail  art.  But  none  of  them,  I  think,  has  yet 
done  justice  to  Whistler's  prose.  Nonje  has 
taken  it  with  the  seriousness  it  deserves.  I  am 
not  surprised.  When  a  man  can  express  him- 
self through  two  media,  people  tend  to  take 
him  lightly  in  his  use  of  the  medium  to  which 
he  devotes  the  lesser  time  and  energy,  even 
tho  he  use  that  medium  not  less  admirably 
than  the  other,  and  even  tho  they  themselves 
care  about  it  more  than  they  care  about  the 
other.  Perhaps  this  very  preference  in  them 
creates  a  prejudice  against  the  man  who  does 
not  share  it.  and  so  makes  them  skeptical  of 
his  power.  Anyhow,  if  Disraeli  had  been  un- 
able to  express  himself  through  the  medium 
of  political  life.  Disraen  s  novels  would  long 
ago  have  had  the  due  which  the  expert  is  just 
beginning  to  give  him.  Had  Rossetti  not  been 
primarily  a  poet,  the  expert  in  painting  would 
have  acquired  long  ago  his  present  penetra- 
tion into  the  peculiar  value  of  Rossetti's  paint- 
ing. Likewise,  if  Whistler  had  never  painted 
a  picture,  and.  even  so.  had  written  no  more 
than  he  actually  did  write,  this  essay  in  ap- 
preciation would  have  been  forestalled  again 
and  again. 

Regarding  Whistler's  style  he  says  elab- 
orately, 

Like  himself,  necessarily,  his  style  was  cos- 
mopolitan and  eccentric.  It  comprised  Cock- 
ncyisms  and  Boweryisms  and  Parisian  argot 
with  constant  reminiscences  of  the  authorized 
version  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  with  chips 
off  Moliere.  and  with  shreds  and  tags  of  what- 
not snatch  .»d  from  a  hundred  and  one  queer 
corners.  It  was  in  fact  an  Autolycine  style.  It 
was  a  style  of  the  maddest  motley,  but  of  mot- 
ley so  deftly  cut  and  fitted  to  the  figure,  and 
worn  with  such  an  air.  as  to  become  a  gracious 
harmony  for  all  beholders.  After  all,  what 
matters  is  not  so  much  the  vocabulary  as  the 
manner  in  which  the  vocabulary  is  used. 
Whistler  never  failed  to  find  the  right  words 
and  the  right  cadence  for  a  dignified  meaning, 
when  dignity  was  his  aim:  "And  when  the 
evening  mist  clothes  the  riverside  with  poetry, 
as  with  a  veil,  and  the  poor  buildings  lose 
themselves  in  the  dim  sky,  and  the  tall  chim- 
neys become  Campanili,  and  the  warehouses 
are  palaces  in  the  night,  and  the  whole  city 
hangs  in  the  heavens,  and  fairyland  is  before 
us."  .  .  .  That  is  as  perfect  in  its  dim  and 
delicate  beauty  as  any  of  his  painted  "noc- 
turnes." But  his  aim  was  more  often  to  pour 
ridicule  and  contempt.  And  herein  the  weird- 
ncss  of  his  natural  vocabulary,  the  patchiness  of 
his  reading,  were  of  very  real  value  to  him. 

Literature  and  Education 
in  Spain 

IT  is  now  nearly  half  a  century  since  the 
Spanish  publicist,  Larra,  declared  that 
no  one  read  in  Spain,  because  no  one 
wrote,  and  that  no  one  wrote  because  no 
one  read.     Matters  do  not  seem  to  have 


changed  very  much  for  the  better  since 
then,  for  the  Spanish  aristocracy,  bour- 
geoisie, and  almost  all  of  the  Spanish  peo- 
ple *'live  to-day  in  a  state  of  astounding 
ignorance."  With  these  words  M.  G. 
Desdevises  du  Dezert  begins  an  article  in 
the  "Revue  Universelle." 

The  lack  in  Spanish  literature  to-day, 
this  writer  thinks,  is  due  primarily  to  the 
woeful  state  of  education  in  Spain.  The 
school  system,  he  declares,  is  deplorably 
inadequate.  The  provincial  boards  of 
education  are  badly  managed  and  ill  pro- 
vided for — they  are  always  last  on  the 
budget — and  many  a  schoolmaster  is  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  begging  because 
his  salary  has  not  been  paid.  The  pro- 
vincial colleges,  or  institutos,  are  insuffi- 
ciently equipped  with  books  and  instru- 
ments, and  generally  diffuse  a  very  super- 
annuated and  superficial  sort  of  education. 
The  free  institutions  are  worth  even  less. 

This  is  the  reason  that  Spain  has  so 
many  special  student  licentiates  and  doc- 
tors, but  so  few  men  well  grounded  and 
thoroughly  educated. 

The  Spaniards  themselves  have  been  the 
first  to  recognize  and  deplore  this  state  of 
things.  The  famous  Dr.  Eloy  Luis  Andre 
has  said  that  in  Spain  '*books,  reviews  and 
newspapers  all  show  an  equal  lack  of  in- 
vention, originality,  solidity  and  depth," 
while  Dr.  F.  Navarro  y  Ledesma  is  even 
more  pessimistic.  Writing  in  "La  Lec- 
tura"  recently,  he  said: 

"We  have  come  to  the  extreme  limit  of 
our  intellectual,  political,  social  and  literary 
poverty.  There  is  nothing  to  equal  it  any- 
where. Our  men,  great  and  small,  good 
and  bad,  are  dying,  and  there  is  no  one 
to  replace  them,  no  one  to  continue  their 
work." 

All  this  is  true,  says  M.  du  Dezert,  as 
applied  to  the  old  national  school,  which 
Hves  only  in  the  contemplation  of  the  past, 
and  upholds  the  Catholic  and  military  re- 
gime. Young  Spain  has  turned  for  its 
education  to  France  and  other  countries. 
The  influence  of  Victor  Hugo  and  Daudet 
is  especially  noticeable  in  the  work  of  mod- 
ern Spanish  writers,  and  Zola  has  been  the 
legitimate  father  of  Spanish  naturalism. 
Young  Spain  also  holds  French  philosophy 
in  great  esteem.  Renan,  Taine  and  Fouil- 
let  count  many  admirers  among  the  Span- 
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THE  WARRANT  FOR  JOHN  BUNYANS  ARREST. 

Sometime  ago  the  warrnnt  upon  which  John  Bunyan  was  arrested  wns  discovered  in  I/>ndon.  The  Fleming 
H  Hevell  Companv  have  obtained  a  photoKraph  of  the  document  and  have  reproduced  it  in  half-tone  to  serre 
as  an  additional  ilinntration  iti  the  new  edition  of  their  illustrated  "  Pilf^rim's  Process." 
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iards.  The  younger  Spanish  writers  have 
been  influenced  by  the  works  of  Poe, 
Schopenhauer,  Nietzsche,  Hoffman,  Suder- 
mann,  Maeterlinck,  Tolstoy  and  Ibsen,  but 
they  have  not  always  shown  judgment 
and  discrimination  in  their  study  of  foreign 
literatures,  and  in  some  cases  have  bor- 
rowed from  their  master  that  which  was 
least  worthy. 

M.  du  Dezert  thus  characterizes  Cas- 
tilian  literature:  "The  field  of  poetry  is  a 
desert.  It  used  to  be  said  that  Clarin  con- 
tained only  two  and  a  half  poets !  On  the 
basis  of  that  reckoning,  there  would  be  left 
to-day  just  half  a  one — Manuel  del  Pel- 
accio.  In  reality  there  are  more  than  that : 
Federico  Balart,  the  author  of  ^Dolores  ;* 
Medina,  author  of  'Murcian  Airs ;'  Salva- 
dor Rueda,  'the  sensualist  of  the  mind,' 
who  in  his  *  Precious  Stones*  has  sung  the 
beauties  of  nature,  art  and  love,  and  in 
'The  Land  of  the  Sun*  has  struck  all  the 
strings  of  the  lyre  with  a  master  stroke. 
Perez  de  Alaya,  Gonzales  Blanco,  Manuel 
Machado,  and  a  few  others  are  endeavor- 
ing to  transplant  to  Spain  the  complete 
svmbolism  of  the  French  writers." 

The  long  novel  does  not  find  muth  favor 
in  Spain  to-day,  according  to  this  writer. 
The  short  story  is  preferred. — The  Lon- 
don Publishers*  Circular. 

The  Novel  of  Conversation 

THIS  interesting  discussion  of  the 
standpoint  from  which  the  novel  of 
conversation  is  viewed,  appeared 
recently  in  the  "London  Academy  and 
Literature  :** 

The  novel  of  conversation  is  of  all  novels  the 
most  difficult  to  write  and  the  most  difficult  to 
read. 

It  is  the  most  difficult  to  write,  because  with- 
out the  inestimable  aid  of  descriptions  of  char- 
acter and  of  scenery  it  is  not  easy,  however 
brilliant  the  conversation  may  be,  to  paint  por- 
traits and  convey  atmosphere.  If  a  novel  does 
not  convey  character  and  atmosphere  and 
present  portraits  the  butter-tub  is  its  place. 

It  is  necessary,  too.  in  the  novel  of  conver- 
sation, to  leave  much  to  the  imagination  of 
the  reader.  The  average  reader  has  might} 
little.  It  is  better  to  give  him  the  fullest  de- 
tails. He  prefers  the  guide  always  at  his  elbow. 
He  hates  to  be  obliged  to  use  his  intelli- 
gence. He  rightly  looks  upon  reading  as  a 
relaxation,  not  an  impost. 

The  novel  of  conversation  is,  also,  a  novel 
without   a   plot,   and  to   the  average   reader   a 


novel  without  a  plot  is  like  soda  water  with- 
out whiskey. 

It  is  most  difficult  to  read  because  it  is 
breathless  and  because  "nothing  happens."  If 
it  is  dull  conversation,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
the  existence  of  the  novel.  If  it  is  brilliant 
it  exhausts  the  average  reader.  There  is  noth- 
ing he  dislikes  so  much  as  brilliance.  He  thinks 
the  author  is  making  fun  of  him.  He  generally 
accuses  him  of  immorality..  Yet  in  the  novel 
of  conversation  there  must  be  no  dull  moment, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  is  for  the  dull 
moment  that  the  average  reader  looks  to  en- 
able him  to  gather  his  second  wind. 

Wherefore  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  novel 
of  conversation,  being  the  most  difficult  to 
read  and  the  most  difficult  to  write,  is  the  novel 
not  to  be  published. 

That,  obviously,  is  absurd. 
Re-read  "The  Story  of  the  Gadsbys."  In 
this  delicious  book,  composed  as  it  is  almost 
wholly  of  conversation,  except  for  the  short 
italicised  "directions,"  the  characters  stand  out 
as  clear  and  as  vital  as  those  of  Dickens,  who 
piled  description  upon  description.  There  is 
also  atmosphere  and  incident.  The  secret  of 
the  success  of  this  bpok  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
conversation  is  never  merely  brilliant.  It  is 
simply  conversation  taken  down  in  shorthand 
verbatim  from  life,  and  translated  into  long- 
hand in  a  slightly  improved  form.  Among  nov- 
els of  conversation  "The  Story  of  the  Gads- 
bys"  still  stands  alone. 

But,  one  is  told,  it  is  by  no  means  the  most 
popular  of  Mr.  Kipling's  books.  This  is  the 
more  difficult  to  understand  because  the  aver- 
age reader,  in  choosing  a  new  book,  runs 
quickly  through  its  pages  to  see  whether  there 
is  "lots  of  conversation." 

Wherefore,  it  may  be  assumed  that  although 
the  average  reader  likes  lots  of  conversation, 
he  does  not  like  the  novel  of  conversation. 

This,  also,  is  absurd. 

Re-read  any  of  Dumas's  stories.  These 
hooks  reek  of  conversation — conversation  that 
is  neither  brilliant  nor  life-like — conversation 
in  which  there  is  no  attempt  to  convey  char- 
acter or  atmosphere — conversation  that  is,  on 
the  face  of  it,  thrown  in  to  fill  up  the  required 
number  of  pages. 

The  Marquise  ....  suddenly  meets  the 
Count  de  la    .    .    .    .    Listen  to  them. 

"Ha!" 

"Ha." 

"It  is  fine  weather." 

"Yes?" 

"You  don't  think   so." 

"Oh  yes." 

"It  will  be  a  fine  night." 

"Perhaps." 

"A  fine  night  is  necessary." 

"Again  perhaps." 

"Vou  saw  her,  the  Countess?" 

"Yes." 

"Did  she  see  you?" 

"She  saw  me." 

'That  was  unwise,  my  dear  Count." 

"She  did  not  see  me.  my  dear  Marquis." 
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"I  understand.     That  is  well." 

'*Or  ill." 

"Did  she  speak?" 

"She  spoke." 

"Much?" 

"Much." 

"And  she  said?" 

"Nothing." 

"Bah." 

"Bah." 
(Or  words  to  this  effect.) 

Nevertheless  Dumas  still  commands  a  large 
sale.  He  is  greedily  read  by  schoolboys;  he  is 
devoured  by  youths  and  maidens;  he  is  re-read 
with  eagerness  by  men  and  women. 

Wherefore  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  av- 
erage reader,  who  likes  lots  of  conversation, 
does  not  like  the  novel  of  conversation  unless 
the  conversation  is  utterly  commonplace. 


UPTON  SINCLAIR 
Author  of  "Manassas." 

Magazines  and  Soap-makers 

THE  young  are  either  extremely  opti- 
mistic    or     extremely     pessimistic. 
The  pessimistic  youth  speaks  in  Mr. 
Upton   Sinclair's  article  on   **Our   Bour- 
geois Literature,"  which  appeared  in  a  re- 
cent number  of  "Collier's.' 

Writes  Mr.   Sinclair  in   part  and  with 
his  usual  extravagance, 

It  is  safe  to  say  that   it  is  the  ambition  of 
every  new  writer  to  "get  into  the  magazines." 


.  .  .  How  can  one  manage  to  beat  about  the 
bush  so  hmg  and  not  get  at  the  central  fact — 
that  the  "new  writer"  who  has  it  as  his  ambi- 
tion to  "get  into  the  magazines"  is  simply  out  of 
place  in  a  discussion  of  literature?  Is  there  any 
magazine  now  published  in  the  world  for  the 
sake  of  literature — which  has  any  more  rela- 
tion to  literature  than  it  has  to  cigars  and  soap? 
Speaking  not  figuratively  nor  jestingly,  but  the 
simple  fact — what  is  a  magazine  to-day  but  a 
means  of  enabling  the  exploiters  of  cigars  and 
soap  to  make  known  their  wares  to  their  cus- 
tomers? To  do  this,  of  course,  the  magazine 
has  to  have  readers,  and  to  get  the  readers  it 
publishes  a  mass  of  reading  matter;  but  what 
possible  relationship  has  this  reading  matter 
to  literature?  What  possible  meeting-ground 
is  there  between  literature  and  the  tastes  of  a 
cigar  and  soap-buying  public? 

These  things  are  deplorable,  of  course,  and 
men  with  conscience,  magazine  editors  among 
them,  battle  against  them  bravely,  but  only  to 
fail  and  either  give  up  or  else  sink  into  ob- 
scurity. They  fail  and  they  must  fail  forever: 
it  is  intended  by  Nature  that  they  should  fail, 
just  as  it  is  intended  that  our  political  reform- 
ers should  fail,  that  our  tenement-house  reform- 
ers, our  stage  reformers,  our  anti-imperialists, 
our  peace  agitators,  our  labor-conciliators, 
should  all  go  down  beneath  the  juggernaut  of 
the  bourgeoisie.  The  point  is  that  we  have 
now  a  system  of  society  which  makes  wage- 
slaves  of  the  vast  mass  of  humanity,  and  shuts 
them  our  forever  from  all  hope  of  sharing  in 
civilization,  progress,  and  light;  and  the  fail- 
ure of  all  our  efforts  at  reform,  of  all  our 
dreams  of  joy  and  beauty,  is  simply  the  justice 
of  Nature,  the  vengeance  of  this  down-trodden 
class. 

"Follow  the  chain  of  the  slave."  said  Emer- 
son, "and  you  will  find  the  other  end  upon  the 
wrist  of  the  master."  So  it  is  to-day,  and  so  it 
will  be  forever;  there  can  be  no  haven  of  refuge 
and  no  Palace  of  Art  for  any  one — only  strife 
and  failure  for  all — until  the  fact  of  human 
brotherhood  is  granted,  until  the  truth  has  been 
pounded  into  our  sluggish  minds,  that  there  can 
be  no  soul-life  for  any  man  until  it  is  for  all. 
that  there  can  be  among  us  neither  political 
virtue,  nor  social  refinement,  nor  true  relig^ion. 
nor  vital  art,  so  long  as  men,  women,  and  little 
children  are  chained  up  to  toil  for  us  in  mines 
and  factories  and  sweatshops,  are  penned  in 
filthy  slums,  and  fed  upon  offal,  and  doomed  to 
rot  and  perish  in  soul-sickening  misery  and 
horror.  We  have  reached  a  state  to-day  when 
it  is  possible  to  say  in  the  words  of  John  Tan- 
ner, Member  of  the  Idle  Rich  Class,  that  "any 
person  under  the  age  of  thirty,  who,  having 
any  knowledge  of  the  existing  social  order,  is 
not  a  revolutionist,  is  an  inferior."  And  if  we 
are  inferiors,  what  have  we  to  do  with  art? 
How  can  we  be  expected  to  produce  art — how 
to  understand  art?  So  long  as  we  are  without 
heart,  so  long  as  we  are  without  conscience, 
so  long  as  we  are  without  even  a  mind — pray, 
why  should  any  one  think  it  worth  while  to  be 
troubled  because  we  are  without  a  literature? 
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Mr:  Wilbur  Xesbit  comes  of  a  Scotch 
Covenanter  family.  In  the  "land  of 
heather  and  the  gorse,"  as 
someone  puts  it  prettily,  the 
name  was  spelled  Nisbet,  and 
so  its  owner  wished  to  spell  it 
when  first  he  placed  his  own  signature  to 
poems  in  the  "l>altimore  American."  But 
printers  are  ever  an  eccentric  lot,  where- 
fore  Xisbet    appeared    Xesbit   when     the 
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WILBUR  NESBIT 
Author  of  "  The  Trail  to  Boy  land " 

page  was  made  up.  The  transposition  oc- 
curred again  and  again  until  the  author 
protested.  But  when  the  foreman  grum- 
bled that  he  "never  saw  a  poet  yet  that 
knew  how  to  spell  his  own  name,'  the  pro- 
test was  silenced  and  the  poor  poet  let  the 
long-suffering:  printer  have  his  way. 
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Mr.  George  Horace  Lorimer's  first  book, 
'*The  Letters  of  a  Self-made  Merchant 
A  Novel  ^^  ^^^  Son,"  has  up    to    the 

Issued  in  present  time  reached  a  sale  of 
300,000  copies.  His  new  book, 
*'01d  Gorgon  Graham,"  is  pub- 
lished simultaneously  in  nine  different 
countries,  and  in  four  different  languages. 
Mr.  Lorimer  is  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
"Saturday  Evening  Post." 


One  of  the  most  pleasing  of  the  new 
novels  in  gift-book  form  is  *'The  Castle 
Comedy,"  by  Thompson  Bu- 
A  New  chanan.     Mr.   Buchanan    is    a 

Heralded  ^^^^'  Yorker  by  birth ;  a  Ken- 
tuckian  by  breeding.  He  attend- 
ed the  University  of  the  South  and  was  a 
devoted  athlete,  winning  the  Southern  In- 
tercollegiate championship  twice  in  the 
high  jump  and  hurdles.  His  romance  has 
been  written  in  the  intervals  of  a  journal- 
istic career. 

Mr.  Buchanan  has  not  been  without 
some  exciting  experiences.  For  instance, 
he  tells  how  he  helped  to  make  a  number 
of  notable  arrests  in  Porto  Rico  while  he 
was  serving  in  Company  C,  First  Kentucky 
Volunteer  Infantry  during  the  war  with 
Spain. 

He  tells  it  this  way : 

It  was  after  the  signing  of  the  protocol  that 
our  company,  which  was  then  encamped  back 
of  Ponce,  was  ordered  into  the  mountains  to 
hunt  Black  Hands.  The  Black  Hands  were 
bands  of  robbers,  who  used  that  insignia  to 
strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  country 
people.  Company  C  landed  one  night  at  Ad- 
juntas,  a  village  up  in  the  mountains  twenty- 
six  miles  back  of  Ponce.  The  place  had  been 
fairly  placarded  with  Black  Hand  threats,  and 
an  attack  was  expected.  I  happened  to  be  the 
corporal  of  the  guard.  Some  time  before 
midnight  there  was  a  call  from  the  farthest 
outpost.  When  I  got  there,  I  found  a  little 
Porto-Rican  kneeling  while  a  big  soldier  was 
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last  two  days  I've  been  taking  afoot  twelve 
hours  a  day  away  above  the  snow  line  trying 
to  pick  a  route.  I  think  I've  found  one.  We're 
going  to  try  it,  anyway.  I've  built  about  two 
miles  of  trail,  and  monumented  the  rest.  If 
we  get  through,  Mrs.  W.  will  be  the  first  wom- 
an to  accomplish  such  a  feat,  and  we  shall  name 
the  pass  "Elizabeth  Pass"  after  her. 


was  Mr.  Barrett's  idea  to  dramatize  the 
story  and  produce  it  this  winter,  but  his 
death  interfered  with  the  plan.  It  will 
probably  be  put  in  play-form,  however,  in 
time  for  next  season.  It  is  thought  to  pos- 
sess even  greater  elements  of  popularity 
than  "The  Sign  of  the  Cross.'' 


by  lU 
Author 


There  is  no  accounting  for  the  caprices 
of  the  author.  A  few  days  ago  a  book  for 
review  Came  into  our  office 
Suppressed  from  a  Certain  well-known  pub- 
lisher. Before  the  package 
was  even  opened  a  letter  ar- 
rived from  the  publisher  urgently  request- 
ing the  immediate  return  of  the  volume, 
as  the  author  wished  to  suppress  it.  Of 
course  the  editor  couldn't  let  the  book  go 
after  that  without  reading  it.  The  au- 
thor's reason  for  desiring  to  call  back  his 
handiwork  was  easily  patent;  what  was 
not  at  all  clear  was  his  reason  for  writing 
it.  At  the  same  time  he  deserves  credit 
for  realizing  before  it  was  too  late  that 
suppression  was  the  only  thing  that  the 
volume  deserved. 


This  is  the  year  for  visits  from  English- 
men and  Americans  who  have  chosen  to 
Novel  and  become  Englishmen.  It  has 
Author  grown  to  be  a  fashion  for  the 

Contempora-  American  publication  of  a  new 
neousiy  book  by  an  English  writer  to 

be  attended  by  a  visit  of  the  author  to 
America.  Mr.  A.  E.  W.  Mason  arrives  in 
this  country  just  in  time  for  the  appear- 
ance of  his  new  novel,  "The  Truants." 
This  is  his  first  book  since  "The  Four 
Feathers."  One  waits  for  it  with  aroused 
interest,  for  Mr.  Mason  is  a  good  writer, 
good  enough  to  have  collaborated  with 
Andrew  Lang  in  the  writing  of  a  volume. 


This  is  the  day  of  posthumous  books. 
Colonel  Buell's  "Life  of  Andrew  Jackson" 
has  just  been  published.     Laf- 
Posthumous    cadio  Hearn's  latest  volume  is 
Books  soon  to  appear;  Wilson  Bar- 

rett's "Xever-Never  Land"  is 
at  hand.  Mr.  Barrett  left  the  manuscript 
with  his  publishers,  the  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Co.,  and  the  novel,  an  up-to-date  story  of 
dramatic  parts,  has  just  been  issued.     It 


We  are  beginning  to  believe  in  Amer- 
ica's lack  of  literary  atmosphere.  It  is 
somewliat  uncomplimentary  to 
«*  Par  from  our  country,  and  yet  it  seems 
the  ivuddiiiK  ^^  5^  almost  provcd  that  the 
^'*^*'  seeker  in  quest  for  quiet  must 

get  out  of  America  if  quiet  he  is  to  get. 
Of  course,  there  are  nooks  and  corners  of 
untold  number  to  which  the  overwrought 
may  flee,  but  a  potent  fascination  draws 
across  the  waters,  and  the  ideal  spots  seem 
*  to  have  been  made  in  lands  more  aged  in 
association  than  our  own. 

Mr.  David  Graham  Phillips  spent  his 
summer  in  beautiful  Biarritz,  down  in  the 
southwestern  corner  of  France.  This  sea- 
side resort  is  frequented  chiefly  in  winter, 
so  that  Mr.  Phillips  found  the  quietude  that 
he  sought. 

Doubtless  he  needed  that  vast  silence 
from  which  great  things  proceed,  for  ru- 
mor says  that  he  is  at  work  on  a  "religious" 
novel,  one  picturing  the  war  between  ma- 
terialism and  spiritualism  in  the  United 
States.  This  is  a  daring  undertaking,  espe- 
cially for  so  young  a  man.  Mr.  Phillips 
has  just  returned  home,  though  whether 
or  not  his  manuscript  is  completed  is  not 
known  at  the  present  writing. 


Joseph  Rodman  Drake  lies  in  the  old 
Hunt  burying  ground,  at  Hunt's  Point, 
A  New  ^^"^  York.    The  grave  of  the 

Resting-  honored  poet  is  now  threatened 
Place  lor  by  the  proposed  opening  of  a 
Drake  street,    Strangely     enough      a 

Whittier  street.  Naturally  the  desecra- 
tion has  been  strongly  opposed,  and  as  a 
result  a  movement  has  been  set  on  foot  to 
create  a  new  park  in  Bronx  Borough,  of 
Greater  New  York,  of  sufficient  size  to 
accommodate  the  grave  and  of  a  beauty 
worthy  the  commemoration  of  one  of  our 
earliest  poets. 
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Mr.  Alfred  Austin  talks  much  of  poetic 
inspiration.  In  a  recent  letter  to  the 
Mr.  Austin  "Londou  Times/'  he  said  that 
•ad  Poetic  "Shakespeare  could* by  no  pos- 
*«  White  sibility    have    borrowed  prose 

"••*"  passages     from     anyone     and 

made  poetry  of  them  by  turning  them  into 
verse/'  Why  not?  Because,  according 
to  Mr.  Austin's  knowledge  of  the  matter, 
"The  white  heat,  the  fine  frenzy  of  the 
brain  in  the  moment  of  poetic  composition 
precludes  so  cold  a  procedure."  Did  we 
ever  see  evidence  of  "white  heat"  or  "fine 
frenzy"  in  the  Poet  Laureate's  verses? 

Where  Shakespeare  is  concerned  it  is 
all  very  simple.  Saturated  with  North's 
Plutarch,  the  facts  came  as  second  nature 
to  him.  Their  marshaling  did  not  inter- 
fere with  the  impetuosity  of  his  inspira- 
tion. 

*  *     * 

James  Branch  Cabell  was  born  in  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  twenty-five  years  ago.  He 
is  a  member  of  two  of  the  old- 
JunesB.         ^st    Virginia    families,   and   is 
Cebcii.  connected  with  the  family  of 

Thomas  Jefferson.  Mr.  Cabell 
was  educated  at  William  and  Mary  Col- 
lege, entering  the  journalistic  field  imme- 
diately after  his  graduation.  He  began 
on  the  *'Xew  York  Herald,"  served  later 
on  a  Richmond  paper,  and  finally  gave  up 
newspaper  work  to  write  stories.  "The 
Eagle's  Shadow"  is  his  first  novel. 

*  *     * 

Lafcadio  Hearn  died  in  Tokio  on  Sep- 
tember   26th    of   heart    trouble.       Japan, 

England  and  America,  prob- 
Ufcadio  ably  France  and  Germany,  too, 

HcM-nDead      will    join    in    regret    for    his 

death.  Few  authors  have  had 
so  varied  a  life;  to  the  very  end  it  was 
dramatic. 

Bom  in  Leucadia,  Santa  Maura,  Ionian 
Islands,  in  1850,  Lafcadio  Hearn  came  of 
Greek  and  Irish  parentage.  He  educated 
himself,  became  a  printer  and  later  a  jour- 
nalist. He  lived  for  a  time  in  New  Or- 
leans, went  from  there  to  the  West  Indies, 
then  to  New  York.  From  New  York  he 
went  to  Japan,  where  he  married  a  Jap- 
anese, and  became  a  subject  of  the  Empire, 
taking  the  name  of  Y.  Koizumi.  In  1896 
he  was  appointed  lecturer  on  English  Lit- 
erature   in    the    Imperial    University    of 


Tokio  and  he  did  not  resign  this  position 
to  1903. 

Among  his  books  are  "Glimpses  of  Un- 
familiar Japan,"  "Out  of  the  East,"  "Jap- 
anese Miscellany,"  "Kotto,"  "Kwaidan" 
and  "Japan,  an  Attempt  at  Interpretation," 
a  book  just  published,  the  final  proofs  of 
which  Mr.  Hearn  passed  by  cable  the  day 

before  hi-  death. 

*     *     * 

Mr.   Frederic  Isham  was  known  as   a 
playwright  before  he  appeared  in  the  pub- 
lic eye  as  a  novelist.     It  was 
Frederic         knowledge     gained     while    in 
Isham  close    contact    with   theatrical 

life  that  furnished  the  material 
for  his  first  novel,  "The  Strollers."  His 
second  book,  "Under  the  Rose,"  was  a  de- 


FREDERIC  ISHAM 
Author  of  *'  Black  Friday" 

liglitful  romance  of  mediaeval  France,  and 
now  "Black  Friday"  comes  to  show  yet 
another  phase  of  Mr.  Isham's  ability,  and 
takes  the  guise  of  an  American  political 
and  business  novel. 

Mr.  Isham  is,  by  birth,  an  American. 
He  was  born  in  Detroit  in  1866  and  was 
graduated  from  the  Detroit  High  School. 
He  studied  two  years  in  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Music,  London,  and  two  years  in 
Munich.  His  present  residence  is  in  De- 
troit. 
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"Treasure  Island'*  has  just  reached  its 

majority.       It  was  twenty-one  years  ago 

that   it   was   presented   to   the 

*' Treasure  WOrld  in  book-fomi.  This  re- 
Island.*'  calls  the  fact  that  the  story 
was  written  to  amuse  a  boy, 
that  it  appeared  in  boys'  magazines,  and 
remained  unnoticed.  But  when  it  arrived 
in  the  form  of  a  book  it  was  greeted 
wildly,  continuing  to  enjoy  uninterrupted 
popularity. 


Miss  Rives  was  lately  charged  with 
plagiarism,  though  in  a  somewhat  indirect 
manner.  Xhe  accusation  was  sufficiently 
clear,  however,  to  enable  the  publishers  to 
threaten  suit,  whereupon  the  charge  was 
discreetly  withdrawn.  It  was,  of  course, 
based  on  a  false  supposition ;  Miss  Rives  is 
too  well-known  and  too  popular  an  author 
to  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  any 
such  contemptible  methods  of  procedure 


CLARA  E.  LAUGHLIN 
Author  of  "  Mlladi  " 


Miss  Hallie  Erminie  Rives  has  returned 
from  Europe,  where  she  has  been  spend- 
ing a  very  enjoyable  vacation. 
MiM  Rive.  Asked  the  other  day  as  to  how 
**The  Castaway''  was  going, 
Miss  Rives  said  that  she 
scarcely  knew  though  she  understood  that 
it  was  doing  well.  She  admitted  that  she 
liked  this  story  the  best  of  anything  that 
she  has  written. 


Home  from 
Abroad 


as  the  adaptation  of  a  novel.    "The  Casta- 
way'* can  easily  stand  on  its  own  merits. 

*     *     * 

Miss  Laughlin  is  at  present  editor  of 
"The  Interior.''     In  the  winter  she  comes 

East  to  act  as  Literary  Adviser 
Clara  E.  to  several  established  publish- 

Lauffhiin        ing  houscs  in  New  York  and 

Philadelphia.  As  a  magazine 
writer  she  is  widely  known,  her  articles 
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having  been  quoted  in  England,  as  well 

as  in  America.     Among  the  books  she  has 

written  are  "The  Evolution  of  a    Girl's 

Ideal,"  "Stories  of  Authors'  Loves,"  **Mi- 

ladi"  and  "Divided,"  the  last  a  reprint  of 

a  story  that  first  appeared  in  "Scribner's" 

and  attracted  wide  attention. 
*     *     * 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  death  of 

John  Foster  Kirk.    Mr.  Kirk  dropped  dead 

in  the  library  of  his  home,  on 

Jokn  Foster     E^st  Graver's  Lane,  Chestnut 

Kirk's  DMth    Hill,    Philadelphia,    his    death 

being  due  to  heart  failure. 

Mr.  Kirk  is  well  known  as  an  author 

and  editor.     He  was  born  in  Fredericks- 


is  Ellen  Olney  Kirk,  whose  new  book,  "The 
Apology  of  Ayliffe,"  has  just  been  issued. 


Mr.  George  Allen  England,  whose  book 
of  verses  ^'Underneath  the  Bough"  has 
just  been  issued  by  "The  Graf- 
ton Press,"  is  a  Harvard  man. 
While  at  college  he  edited  the 
"Harvard  Illustrated  Maga- 
zine" and  contributed  quite  extensively  to 
the  Boston  papers.  In  his  junior  year 
he  received  a  prize  of  500  francs  from  the 
"New  York  Herald"  for  the  best  transla- 
tion of  Gaetan  de  Meaulne's  "Course  des 
(irands  Masques,"  a  translation  which  ap- 


A  Harvard 
Poet 
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GEORGE  ALLAN   EN3LAND 
Author  of  ■*  Undsrneath  the  Bough  " 


town,  Canada,  in  1824,  was  self-taught  but 
possessed  great  literary  ability.  At  twenty- 
three  he  published  "The  History  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy"  and  shortly  after  be- 
came editor  of  "Lippincott's  Magazine," 
a  position  that  he  held  for  twenty-three 
years.    Mr.  Kirk's  wife,  who  survives  him. 


pears  in  the  present  volume  under  the  title 
of  "The  Race  of  the  Mighty."  While  in 
his  senior  year  he  won  the  Bowdoin  prize 
of  $250.00  for  a  study  on  "English  Pe- 
trarchism."  He  was  graduated  A.  M.  and 
has  since  that  time  been  engaged  in  liter- 
arv  work  in  New  York. 


I  T  H      1    H  E      NEW 
BOOKS 


By   Taltttt  William,   LL.  D. 


.^fm^ 


Beyond  any  other  figure  in  American 
history,  Washington  is  self-recorded.  A 
The  Youth  man  of  method,  living  all  his 
SagtoB***  life  in   a   country   place  apart 

5  WeTr  ^"^  separated  from  his  friends, 

Mitchell  those  with  whom  he  did  busi- 

ness and  those  with  whom  he  was  called 
on  to  act  in  aflFairs,  he  was  from  eighteen 
a  constant  letter  waiter. 

No  other  man  in  our  history,  and  few 
men  in  modern  times  have  left  so  many 
volumes  of  letters  covering  almost  every 
day  of  a  long  life  with  some  passing  rec- 
ord. He  had  the  strange  launching  in  life 
of  being  known  to  all  the  world  when  he 
was  21  through  the  accidents  of  a 
frontier  fight  on  which  the  peace  of  na- 
tions turned.  From  that  time  even,  men 
began  to  save  his  letters.  The  letters  he 
received,  and  in  particular  those  he  ex- 
changed with  his  wife,  a  correspondence 
destroyed  on  both  sides,  were  less  care- 
fully preserved,  but  many  survived. 

Taking  this  close  epistolary  record,  of 
whose  extent  and  continuous  mesh  few 
are  aware.  Doctor  S.  Weir  Mitchell  has 
by  sheer  absorption  of  materials  and  an 
imaginative  facility  in  their  use  accom- 
plished an  extraorcHnary  tour  de  force. 
He  has  written  an  autobiography  of  Wash- 
ington which  after  appearing  in  the  **Cen- 
tury,"  now  takes  book  form.  The  author 
of  **Hugh  Wynne'*  has  probably  done 
nothing  which  was  more  challenged  by 
those  unfamiliar  with  the  record,  or  more 
promptly  accepted  by  those  who  had  taken 
the  pains  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
great  man  at  first  hand,  than  this  short  vol- 
ume. It  is  not  a  life.  It  is  not  even  in 
a  secondary  sense  of  the  word  an  auto- 
biography, though  there  are  pages  and 
pages  which  are  little  more  than  transcrip- 
tion, transposed  in  a  new  key,  of  the  man, 
his  very  self. 

But  there  is  no  one  book  from  which 
an  American  unwilling  to  face  the  toil  of 
reading   fourteen   volumes     of   Washing- 


ton's letters,  or  even  of  turning  their  pages 
and  reading  most  of  them,  w'hich  is  all  any 
one  short  of  a  specialist  can  do,  can  obtain 
a  more  vivid  picture  of  the  grave,  self- 
centered,  shrewd  and  august  man,  who 
was  and  is  the  first  of  Americans.  The 
book  is  colored  by  this  day,  though  its  dic- 
tion is  singularly  free  from  neologisms, 
being  indeed  soaked  in  Washington's 
vocabulary.  It  magnifies,  as  is  inevitable, 
those  traits  which  to-day  impress  us.  It 
lacks  in  a  certain  intangible  personality  not 
easily  described,  which  leads  one  to  see 
that  Washington  had  a  singular  magnet- 
ism. He  was  a  man  w^ho  made  friends  by 
instinct  and  enemies  by  choice.  He  had  a 
capacity  of  self-detachment  which  enabled 
him  to  see  his  own  share  of  life's  game  as 
if  he  were  a  bystander  and  not  a  player. 
He  was,  in  short,  a  man  whose  nature  al- 
ways saw  that  grave,  irrevocable,  inevita- 
ble angel  which  watches  the  chess  board 
in  the  game  and  never  either  forgets  or 
forgives  the  consequences  of  a  move. 

This  sense  of  moral  fate  which  was 
strong  in  all  Washington's  life,  is  less  ap- 
parent in  these  pages  than  are  other  hu- 
man qualities,  and  in  this  he  had  that 
strange  share  of  the  divine  which  broods 
over  every  man  to  whom  the  fate  of  na- 
tions is  trusted. 


Dante's  plea  for  the  better  organization 
of  humanity  in  the  State  as  well  as  in 
DeMomir-  t^^  Church,  "De  Monarchia," 
chia  is  for  all  serious  readers  one 

Dante"  ^^  those  peaks  seen  from  many 

angles,  which  one  never  climbs 
but  by  which  all  men  who  triangulate  the 
area  which  it  overlooks  take  their  sights 
and  get  their  bearings.  Its  Latin  is  crab- 
bed, difficult  and  technical.  Dante's  sen- 
tentious" brevity,  which  in  verse  pierces 
like  a  bolt  through  all  the  thick- 
nesses of  our  shield  of  ignorance, 
and      suits      the     primitive     Tuscan      in 
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which  he  wrote,  becomes  in  this  Latin 
tractate  an  elliptical  construction  not 
easily  mastered,  sprinkled  with  words 
whose  earlier  superscription  has  been 
somehow  obliterated  and  rubbed  off 
through  the  ten  centuries  in  which  they 
have  passed  from  hand  to  hand  by  mediae- 
val writers  since  they  were  first  given  the 
meaning  familiar  to  most  of  us  in  the 
pages  of  Latin  authors.  It  appears  now 
in  a  direct,  dignified,  and  austere  transla- 
tion. Humanity  is  the  gift  of  Christianity. 
Outside  of  this  faith,  while  other  creeds 
have  created  world  religions,  the  rounded 
fact  has  never  been  grasped  of  a  whole  of 
humanity  which  should  respond  to  a  com- 
mon emotion  in  faith  and  a  common  rule 
in  the  State.  This  lofty  conception  ap- 
proaches closer  in  international  law  for 
the  latter  than  for  the  former,  gradually 
dimming  as  creeds  grow  less  visible  and 
vivid.  But  there  is  in  this  page  that  first 
conception  of  the  State  which  recognizes 
**that  mankind  is  a  whole  with  relation  to 
certain  parts  and  is  a  part  with  relation  to 
a  certain  whole."  Out  of  this  seed-corn, 
from  w^hich  has  grown  the  modern  con- 
cept of  the  State,  there  grew  and  budded 
in  Dante's  narrow  horizon  the  view  that 
mediaeval  disorder  needed  only  the  princi- 
ple of  ancient  Roman  rule  to  restore  again 
the  world  peace  of  Rome.  This  appeals  no 
longer,  but  in  these  pages,  which  can  be 
read  in  an  afternoon,  there  is  the  first 
germ  of  all  modem  political  science  in  its 
various  forms. 


Miss    Repplier  is   not  the   only    living 

essayist,  but   she   comes  very  near  being 

the  only  essayist  living  of  the 

t^^.  perish  with  her  and  Mrs.  Meg- 

^^  **^  nell  will  be  the  next  model.  The 

earlier  survives  here.  The  feminine  view  is 
for  the  first  time  transparent  in  Miss  Rep- 
plier's  pages.  They  display  the  ripening 
change  familiar  to  the  friendly  and  pene- 
trating eye  in  the  secret  succession  of  Mon- 
taigne's advancing  essays  as  years  come. 
Quotations  diminish.  Anecdote  is  more 
sparse.  The  literary  memory  is  less  exi- 
gent. The  literary  sympathy  closer.  The 
life  women  live  dyes  these  pages.  They 
echo    with    a    tender,    sensitive,    feminine 


accent.  One  catches  page  by  page  the 
subtle  cadence  of  a  well-bred  voice  high  in 
pitch  and  schooled  as  each  essayist  comes 
to  be  to  the  social  arbitrament.  A  richer 
wisdom  and  a  fuller  note,  life's  learning 
and  the  learning  of  life  are  in  these  pages. 
Now  and  then,  a  conscious  and  forced 
close,  a  peroration  or  an  opinion  etched 
with  a  needle  too  sharp  and  bitten  with  an 
acid  too  strong — a  view  "expressed,  to 
change  the  figure,  in  an  iterant  staccato; 
but  where  else  in  all  the  current  range  is 
there  this  elevated  note,  ease,  instead  of 
easv  writing.  ''Marriage  in  Fiction,''  "The 
Spinster,"  "The  Gayety  of  Life,"  "The 
Point  of  View"  on  literary  heroines,  "The 
Luxury  of  Conversation" — in  each  the 
note  of  familiar  converse,  woman  to  wom- 
an. Travel  in  "The  Beggar's  Pouch," 
•'The  Pilgrim's  Staff,"  "The  Tourist," 
"Consecrated  to  Time" — colonial  Philadel- 
phia of  the  Friends  in  "A  Quaker  Diary," 
— the  literary  life  in  "Our  Belief  in  Books" 
and  "French  Love-Songs,"  just  saved  by 
a  touch  here  and  there  from  the  me- 
chanical. 


Mr.  Frank  Moore  Colby,  who  has  put 
into  a  book  his  articles  in  "The  Bookman" 
Imaginary  and  elsewhere,  has  the  dis- 
obiiffationa  cursive  interest  of  the  journal- 
Frank  Moore  ist  and  the  instructive  instincts 
Colby  of  the  professor.  His  anxiety  to 

hit  the  nail  of  news  on  the  head  and  neatly 
spike  opinion  on  a  copy-hook  ready  for 
a  boy  to  take  to  the  press  room,  is  sanded 
so  that  it  will  not  blot  with  hasty  usage  and 
sometimes  scratch  the  hand  with  a  sense 
of  one's  obligations  to  those  sands  of  the 
past  which  are  represented  by  standards, 
authorities,  and  all  previous  apparatus. 
His  essays  group  themselves.  He  has  to 
do  with  the  procession  of  books,  the 
throng  of  the  crowd,  those  who  disagree — 
the  minority — the  playgoer,  the  school 
teacher,  and  finally  the  smaller  worries  of 
life  and  the  business  of  writing.  He  has 
the  antipathies  of  the  man  equipped  with 
more  information  than  most.  These  essays 
add  to  the  perception  and  penetration  of 
the  current  literary  show.  At  the  per- 
formance of  current  letters  Mr.  Colby 
has  sat  in  a  box.  He  has  had  a  reserved 
seat.    He  has  been  in  the  flies.    Sometimes 
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he  has  stood  at  the  back  and  wondered 
what  the  show  was  about  and  now  and 
then  has  been  a  part  of  it.  The  practical 
result  is  that  there  is  no  phase  of  our  im- 
mediate literary  environment  which  he 
does  not  lightly,  keenly,  and  illuminatingly 
touch  upon,  laying  bare  many  weaknesses, 
explaining  much,  and  remaining  always 
the  spectator,  which  is  after  all  the  habit  of 
the  man  who  instructs.  All  he  says  is  true 
and  yet  truth  is  not  all  he  says.  Possibly 
it  is  impossible  to  live  in  New  York  and 
believe  that  anywhere  anyone  is  serious. 


Professor   Ernest   De    Witt   Burton,   a 
professor  in   the  University  of   Chicago, 
studies  In       in     a     single     short     volume, 
•'Studies  in  the  Gospel  Accord- 


Mark 


Profoftsor  ing  to  Mark,"  has  attempted 
WitrBurton  the  very  difficult  task  of  mak- 
ing a  working  school-book  out  of  a  gospel. 
The  text  runs  at  the  top  of  the  page 
printed  in  paragraphs.  There  are  short 
notes.  These  are  succeeded  by  the  ques- 
tions of  the  recitation  room.  Dogmatic 
assertion  is  carefully  avoided,  as  in  the 
phrase  "a  son  of  God,"  which  we  are  told 
testified  "whom  Mark  believes  Jesus  to 
be  and  expresses  his  faith  in  him;"  with- 
out further  explanation  as  to  just  what 
this  faith  was.  The  questions  unhesitat- 
ingly take  up  religious  issues  like  that  of 
conviction  of  sin  and  repentance.  In  secu- 
lar schools  it  could  not  be  used.  In  sec- 
ondary schools  under  church  influence,  and 
in  like  classes  in  the  Sunday  school,  it 
would  be  useful.  Its  gravity,  its  freedom 
from  either  captious  or  fanciful  utterance, 
sets  it  apart  from  most  like  books. 


Mr.  Howells  does  his  work  better  than 
ever;  but  it  does  not  read  so  well.  It  is, 
The  Son  of  if  possible,  weightier,  more  in- 
uioffbrith  evitable;  but  it  lacks  charm. 
wiiiii;;;.  De«n  ^^^^  is  a  young  man,  in  Har- 
Howeiis  vard,    his    mother    a   widow, 

whom  the  village  doctor  wants  to  marry 
and  who  is  herself  oppressed  by  the  busi- 
ness disgrace  which  clouded  her  hus- 
band's end.  The  boy  objects  to  the  mar- 
riage with  high  heat.  His  affianced,  a 
charming  creation,  vital,  slender  and  full 
of  grace,   sends  her  lover  to  consent  to 


his  mother's  marriage.  The  doctor,  dear 
faithful  soul,  dies  near  to  the  hope  of  a 
life  of  long  waiting.  The  boy  learns  of 
the  father's  disgrace  and  its  end.  This 
plot  is  simple.  No  surprises  come.  All 
live.  The  New  England  social  atmosphere 
has  an  absolute  portrayal,  Dutch  in  its 
fidelity  and  this  interior,  alas,  is  as  dark 
as  a  Terburg  or  a  Douw,  as  accurate  and 
as  well  drawn.  Every  page  has  its  sug- 
gestive saw.  Yet  somehow  out  of  key 
with  our  current  view.  Is  there  for  the 
novelist,  too,  a  dead-line  of  fifty?  As  he 
knows  more  of  life,  is  he  less  facile  in 
letters  ? 


Mr.  Stoddard  has  written  once  about 
Otaheite  in  '*South  Sea  Idyls"  (1873), 
The  Island  of  and  he  returns  again  to  the 
Mignu  same  land  in  a  series  of  short 
Charles  War-  sketches.  The  familiar  prop- 
ren  stoddart'  erties  are  all  there,  and  the 
actors.  The  beach  comber,  the  native — 
male  and  female,  each  after  his  kind — and 
the  ambient  air.  But  instead  of  bringing 
this  thing  sharp,  unmistakable,  and  wiA 
a  note  of  personal  experience,  as  he  did 
nearly  thirty  years  ago,  he  is,  as  in  the 
many  works  which  have  come  from  his 
pen  since,  rather  reminiscent  than  photo- 
graphic. 


This  is  an  attempt  to  summarize  in  a 
single    compact    volume    three    separate 

things — the  history  of  the  de- 
Money  velopment  of  money,  past  the- 
Davidlciniey  ories  of  the  currency,  and  the 

middle  ground  which  is  grad- 
ually being  occupied.  The  experience  of 
the  last  30  years  in  changing  standards  of 
value  has  modified  the  early  dogmatic 
dicta  in  regard  to  the  working  of  various 
currencies,  metallic  and  paper,  fixed  in 
value  and  fluctuating,  quantitative  and 
qualitative.  A  longer  discussion  of  the 
last  phase,  or  the  changes  in  view  of 
money,  has  been  made  by  Professor 
Laughlin  and  Professor  Scott,  one  in  his 
^'Principles  of  Money,"  and  the  other  in 
"Money  and  Banking."  This  somewhat 
diminishes  the  originality  of  the  present 
book.     It  is  a  useful  manual. 


With    the    New    Books 
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Mr.  Wells  began  lite  as  a  man  of  sci- 
ence.    He  earned  for  some  years  a  pre- 
TkeFood         carious    living    as    an    under 
•ftbeOods      teacher  in  science  and  by  con- 
-  tributions  to  popular  journals. 

H.G.  Wells  ,j.j^^  practical  result  is  that  his 
imagination  is  guided  by  an  exact  scien- 
tific knowledge  which  gives  an  extraordi- 
nary reality  to  the  conceits  and  concep- 
tions of  his  mind.  "The  Food  of  the 
Gods/'  which  appeared  in  **The  Cosmo- 
politan'' in  this  country  and  in  a  weekly  in 
England,  dealt  with  the  discovery  of  a 
food  by  which  rats  grew  to  the  size  of 
horses  and  children  became  Amakim. 
There  is  underneath  this  strange  allegory, 
as  in  all  his  work,  the  suggestion  of 
the  growth  of  social  forces  which  become 
through  contact  with  the  higher  povvers 
of  society  both  dangerous  and  useful. 
This  haunts  the  reader.  It  singularly 
changes  a  mere  vagary  of  visions  into  a 
comment  on  life.  The  pages  have  that 
power,  which  Mr.  Wells  shares  with  De- 
foe, by  small  details  creating  a  reality 
which  nothing  alters  while  one  reads,  and 
which  has  the  curious  power,  as  every 
reader  of  Mr.  Wells  knows,  of  coming  to 
mind  later,  like  some  dreams  which  make 
waking  moments  seem  unreal. 


The  EngUsh  sportsman  works  in  a  pre- 
serve.    The   American   sportsman   is   al- 
ways in  the  open.       The  one 


md'^Sdc"  <ieals  with  animals  half  tame. 
A  u,~M»^^^  The  other  faces  a  life  more 
•tai.  than   wild,  m  most     of     this 

country  hunted  till  it  is  more  difficult  of 
approach  than  even  the  big  game  of  lands 
like  Africa  or  central  Asia.  This  changes 
the  whole  view  of  gun  and  tackle.  In  this 
volume,  which  is  one  of  the  American 
Sportsman  Library,  edited  by  Mr.  Caspar 
Whitney,  Captain  A.  W.  Money  deals  with 
"the  shot-gun  and  its  handling,"  Mr.  Hor- 
ace Kephart  with  "the  hunting  rifle,"  Mr. 
W.  E.  Carlin  with  "the  theory  of  rifle 
shooting,"  Mr.  A.  L.  A.  Himmel- 
wright  with  "the  pistol  and  re- 
volver" and  Mr.  John  Harrington 
Keene  with  "the  artificial  fly."  These 
essays  differ.  The  view  of  the  re- 
volver is  scarcely  equal  to  that  of  the  shot- 
jjun  and  the  rifle.     It  scarcely  pays  suffi- 


cient attention^  to  the  personal  equation, 
which  counts  for  more  for  some  reason  in 
the  revolver  than  in  any  other  weapon. 
Any  man  can  learn  to  use  the  shot-gun 
and  the  rifle.  Only  men  of  a  certain  tem- 
perament are  successful  with  the  revolver. 
•'The  Artificial  Fly"  is  brief,  perhaps  too 
short  to  give  advantageous  suggestion  on 
one  of  the  most  intricate  and  one  of  the 
simplest  of  subjects. 


This  is  one  of  those  out  of  the  way  books 
which  break  new  grounds.    Odd  as  it  may 
seem  to  those  unschooled     in 
,'^^"2!!^ "'■    business,  it  is  one  of  the  hard- 
—  est  problems  to  tell  if  a  manu- 

facturing establishment  is 
making  money  or  losing  it.  This  small 
but  carefully  compiled  book  gives  and  de- 
scribes examples  of  cost-sheets,  a  form  of 
accounting  carried  farther  in  this  country 
than  in  any  but  Germany,  and  labor  is 
more  closely  tallied  here  than  there. 


Dr.  John  P.  Peters,  an  Episcopal  clergy- 
man, was  called  to  lecture  last  winter  be- 
Eariy  fore    a    Congregational    sem- 

story^  inary  at  Bangor.    His  six  lec- 

JohnP  tures  sum  the  existing  state  of 

Pcters/D.  D.  Critical  knowledge  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  Hebrews  as  a  nation.  The 
shaft  of  Bible  story  which  once  stood,  like 
Byron's  "nameless  column  with  the  buried 
base"  has  gradually  come  to  have  turned 
on  it  searchHghts  from  the  area  all  around 
it  which  have  brought  out  its  details.  Out 
of  this  has  grown,  as  given  in  these  lec- 
tures, first,  the  picture  of  the  conditions 
under  which  the  Jew  developed;  second, 
the  process  by  which  the  twelve  tribes  be- 
came a  nation ;  third,  the  fashion  in  which 
three  groups  of  legends,  first  relating  to 
the  ancestors  of  the  Hebrews,  the  patri- 
archs ;  second,  to  the  region  in  which  they 
lived  in  Palestine,  and  third,  to  the  land 
from  which  they  drew  their  philosophical 
ideas,  their  religious  forms  and  their 
ritual,  Babylonia,  gradually  created  the  soil 
out  of  which  a  special  divine  inspiration 
enabled  them  to  give  a  moral  value  to  le- 
gends mere  myths  in  other  hands.  Even- 
tually and  inevitably  the  argument  for 
inspiration   will   rest   upon   the   extent  to 
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which  it  is  clearly  seen  that  the  proof  of 
divine  ordering  in  the  histtJry  of  the  Jew 
lies,  not  in  the  fact  that  their  history  was 
different  from  that  of  other  peoples,  but 
that  it  was  like  them.  Nothing  but  a  di- 
vine plan,  can  explain  the  emergence  of 
their  moral  sense  under  conditions  which 
imbruted  other  lands  and  peoples.  Doctor 
Peters  makes  this  plain.  For  the  layman 
called  to  the  teaching  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  the  Sunday  school,  his  book  gives, 
in  a  shape  easily  understanded  of  all,  the 
precise  summary  needed. 


This  political  pamphlet  against  the 
treaty  with  France,  in  which  England  gave 
France  Morocco,  which  Eng- 
Truth  about  j^^j  ^[^  ^q^  q^^j^^  g^^j  France 
orocco  Egypt  to  England,  which 
L.  Afiftio  France  did  not  own, — is 
crowded  with  commercial  information  on 
the  one  land  still  free  from  settled  law 
and  holding  the  conditions  and  tradition 
of  the  past.  Mr.  Aflalo,  a  British  subject, 
comes  of  a  family  long  employed  about  the 
Moorish  court  as  are  some  favorite 
money-lenders.  He  knows  his  subject. 
He  is  too  familiar  with  it  to  catch  the 
phases  of  picturesque  interest.  But  he 
knows  the  trade  of  the  land,  for  the  most 
part  England's,  and  he  has  written  a  use- 
ful information  book  for  those  who  have 
to  get  up  the  subject. 


Mr.  Beerbohm  succeeded  Mr.  George 
Bernard  Shaw  as  the  dramatic  critic  of 
The  Poet's  ^^  ^'Saturday  Review."  It 
Corner  was    a    job.      No    one  could 

n^x  ~  equal  Mr.  Shaw,  the  best  crit- 

Beerbohm  icism  of  our  day  in  English ; 
but  Mr.  Beerbohm,  managed  to  make  him- 
self effective,  if  he  was  not  authoritative, 
having  a  gibing  mind  and  a  distorting  re- 
flection on  all  he  saw,  like  some  mirrors. 
For  20  years  he  has  published  caricature 
so  bad  that  it  was  good.  He  caught  from 
Beardesley  knowledge  of  the  grotesque 
line  and  he  has  the  trick  of  resemblance, 
which  many  better  artists  lack.  Out  of 
these  elements  he  has  fashioned  a  singu- 
larly idiosyncratic  form  of  caricature, 
which  he  has  applied  in  this  broad  folio 


to  the  leading  figures  in  the  world  of  let- 
ters. These  blurs  and  blotches  in  form- 
less washes  ought  not  to  look  like  any- 
body; but  they  look  most  astonishingly 
like  an  evil  and  leering  memory  of  each 
they  represent. 


This  book  for  English  collectors  is  of 
little  use  in  this  country.  Here  a  narrow 
How  to  range  of  colonial  furniture  of 

Furauun!^  various  origins  limits  the  col- 
PredeHck  l^ctor.  In  England  some  cen- 
Litchfieid  turies  are  open  to  study.  Mr. 
Litchfield  has  sought  to  cover  the  range  of 
European  furniture  for  three  centuries  on 
the  continent  and  in  England.  To  those 
constantly  seeing  such  pieces  as  he  de- 
scribes his  brief  hints  and  general  state- 
ments will  be  useful,  but  they  are  not  full 
enough  to  guide  the  ignorant  to  more  than 
a  general  impression. 


Mrs.  Antrim  has  in  two  previous  vol- 
umes shown  a  facile  gift  at  epigram.  Her 
^J^Il^a      new   volume   has   a   series  of 

Mazes  and  .  ,•*--. 

Crazes^  decorative     designs    by     Miss 

Minnr  Clara  Elrene  Peck,  which  adds 

Ajitrim  to  the  popularity  and  detracts 

somewhat  from  the  force  of  these  preg- 
nant sentences.  Some  bring  forth  noth- 
ing; but  most  have  that  swift  suggestion 
needed  of  the  turned  phrase.  Yet  there 
are  other  things  in  life  worth  epigram 
than  the  ways  of  a  man  with  a  maid,  which 
almost  exclusively  occupies  these  pages. 


Over  most  of  the  route  of  this  preten- 
tious book  of  travel  in  Central,  Eastern 

and  South  Eastern  Turkey,  I 
Dar  LM  Islam  have  myself  ridden.  The  book 
Mark  Sykes    is  a  poor  One — a  mere  record 

of  a  long  ride,  with  route  maps 
offering  some  new  details.  Of  the  region, 
its  past  history  or  its  recent  changes  Cap- 
tain Sykes  is  grossly  ignorant.  His  pages 
carry  a  rough  observation.  They  add 
nothing  to  knowledge.  It  is  amazing  Pro- 
fessor Edward  G.  Browne,  a  scholar  some- 
times wrong-headed,  gives  the  work  a 
praiseful  preface. 


Books  ofthe  Month  for  the  Busy  Man 

New  Publications  Likely  to  Attract  Attention 


UNUSUALLY  prolific  in  good  fic- 
tion has  been  the  past  month,  al- 
though there  is  no  book  that  will 
take  the  world  by  storm.  Works  of 
history  are  lacking,  but  there  are  good 
descriptive  studies  of.  what  has  been 
aptly  called  ^'history  in  the  making." 
Two  important  biographies  have  been 
issued,  and  a  few  volumes  of  well- 
written  essays. 

The  Son  op  Royal  Langbrith. 


The  latest  novel  by  William  Dean  How- 
ells,  "The  Son  of  Royal  Langbrith,''  is 
interesting  as  a  faithful  picture  of  New- 
England  life,  written  in  perfect  style : 
no  less  than  as  the  work  of  an  author 
long  a  prominent  figure  in  American 
literature. 

God's  Good  Max. 

Marie  Corelli's  own  sub-title,  ''A  Sim- 
ple Love  Story,"  fitly  describes  *'God*s 
(lood  Man."  It  is  wTitten  in  that  un- 
conventional author's  style,  but  without 
a  sensation.  The  girl  heroine  has  been 
reared  in  America  and  this  gives  Miss 
Corelli  opportunities  to  speak  caustically 
about  America  and  American  customs. 

Falaise  of  the  Blessed  Voice. 

An  historical  novel  of  the  time  of  Louis 
IX  of  France,  is  "Falaise  of  the  Blessed 
Voice,"  by  William  Steams  Davis.  It 
is  a  study  of  the  transformation  of 
Ix)uis  from  a  weak  boy  into  a  kingly, 
commanding  figure.  Falaise,  the  hero- 
ine, a  blind  girl,  adds  sweetness  to  the 
story. 

Beatrice  op  Venice. 

An  interesting  period  in  the  life  of  a 
man  loved  by  two  w^omen,  is  covered 
by  Max  Pemberton's  "Beatrice  of  Ven- 
ice.'* The  time  is  the  last  days  of  the 
Venetian  Republic.  It  is  a  novel  of 
intrigue  and  adventure,  written  with 
care  and  great  imaginative  power. 


Beverly  of  Graustark. 

A  sequel  to  "Graustark,"  but  not  a  con- 
tinuation of  that  story,  is  ** Beverly  of 
Graustark,"  the  latest  novel  by  George 
Barr  McCutcheon.  There  is  a  new  hero 
and  a  new  heroine,  the  latter  an  Amer- 
ican girl,  who  meet  with  many  adven- 
tures. The  leading  characters  of 
"Graustark"  form  the  background. 


The  Affair  at  the  Ixx. 

The  personality  of  Kate  Douglas  Wig- 
gin,  creator  of  *'Rebecca,"  predomi- 
nates ''The  AflFair  at  the  Inn,"  which  is 
the  joint  production  of  four  authors.  It 
is  an  up-to-date  novel,  based  on  amus- 
ing episodes  at  a  Devonshire  Inn. 


Black  Friday. 

Jay  Gould,  Jim  Fisk  and  other  leaders 
in  the  financial  movement  having  for  its 
purpose  a  corner  in  gold,  just  after  the 
Civil  War,  are  made  to  live  again  by 
Frederic  Isham  in  '*Black  Friday."  Gen- 
eral Grant  appears  for  a  moment. 
Romantic  feeling  in  the  business  man  is 
one  of  the  themes. 


The  House  of  Fulfilment. 

A  cleverly  written  biography  of  a  girl 
is  "The  House  of  Fulfilment,"  by 
George  Madden  Martin,  author  of 
'*Emmy  Lou."  It  is  not  an  **Emmy 
Lou"  story.  Its  theme  is  that  no 
woman  can  gain  happiness  without  true 
love. 


The  Loves  of  Miss  Anne. 

Mr.  S.  R.  Crockett  goes  back  to  his 
older  style  in  '*The  Loves  of  Miss 
Anne."  It  is  a  novel  of  a  light-hearted, 
irresponsible  girl  who  has  many  lovers : 
made  enjoyable  by  flashes  of  Mr. 
Crockett's  sprightly  wit. 
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Hearts  ix  Exile. 

John  Oxenham,  author  of  **Barbe  of 
the  Grand  Bayou,"  is  the  possessor  of 
a  fine  literary  style,  well  displayed  in 
"Hearts  in  Exile."  The  Siberian  plot  is 
not  particularly  new,  but  is  exception- 
ally well-handled,  and  the  heroine  is  a 
character  of  great  strength  and  sweet- 
ness. 


Traffics  and  Discoveries. 

The  latest,  and  by  some  critics  con- 
sidered the  best  of  Rudyard  Kipling's 
short  stories  are  those  collected  under 
the  title  of  ''Traffics  and  Discoveries.'* 
The  most  striking  is  a  remarkable  and 
mysterious  tale  called  "They,"  first  pub- 
lished in  "Scribner's"  and  which  has 
been  the  centre  of  a  storm  of  discussion. 


Sabrina  Wareham. 

The  influence  of  Hardy  is  shown  in 
"Sabrina  Wareham,"  a  sex  problem 
novel  of  two  women  and  one  man,  by 
Laurance  Housman,  author  of  "A  Mod- 
ern Antseus."  Housman  is  considered 
to  be  superior  to  the  ordinary  writer  of 
fiction. 


The  Mast^ery. 


In  "The  Mastery,"  Mark  Lee  Luther 
has  written  a  striking,  swiftly  moving 
story  of  modern  politics  and  business. 
A  romance  is  woven  in,  based  on  the 
peculiar  theory  that  a  man  must  gain 
position  to  win  a  woman. 

Never-NevER  Land. 

A  modern  dramatic  story  which  the  late 
Wilson  Barratt  left  in  the  hands  of  his 
publishers  when  he  died,  is  the  "Never- 
Never  Land."  It  is  very  adaptable  to 
play  form. 

The  Madigans. 

Miriam  Michelson.  author  of  "In  the 
Bishop's  Carriage,"  has  written  "The 
Madigans,"  a  series  of  very  clever  stor- 
ies about  a  family  of  unique  people,  the 
numerous  children  of  which  are  grow- 
ing lip  untamed  and  untrammeled. 

Dr.  Luke  of  the  Labrador. 

"Dr.  Luke  of  the  Labrador,"  by  Nor- 
man Duncan,  is  a  unique  and  very  in- 
teresting novel  of  the  people  of  the 
Labrador  coast,  into  whose  midst  comes 
a  young  doctor.  He  becomes  well-loved 
and  marries  a  fisherman's  daughter. 


A  Dog's  Tale. 

The  latest  story  from  the  pen  of  Mark 
Twain,— "A  Dog's  Tale,"  reveals  a 
hitherto  unknown  side  of  the  great  hu- 
morist's personality.  This  story  is  a 
tender  and  sympathetic  tale,  in  which 
the  humor  which  characterizes  nearly 
everything  Mark  Twain  writes,  has  no 
l>lace. 

Tommy  &  Co. 


A  first-class  sample  of  the  wit  of  Jerome 
K.  Jerome  are  the  stories  with  a  com- 
mon thread,  gathered  under  the  title  of 
"Tommy  &  Co."  The  atmosphere  is 
Bohemian  and  the  tales  are  laughable. 

Denizens  of  the  Deep. 

What  Thompson-Seton  has  done  for 
animals  and  birds  Frank  T.  Bullen  is 
attempting  to  do  for  the  creatures  of  the 
deep  sea,  in  "Denizens  of  the  Deep." 

The  Island  of  Tranquil  Delights. 

Charles  Warren  Stoddard's  "The  Island 
of  Tranquil  Delights"  is  another  col- 
lection of  his  very  popular  "South  Sea 
Idyls." 

The  Youth  of  Washington. 

The  biography  of  "The  Youth  of  Wash- 
ington," which  has  been  appearing  in 
the  "Century,"  daringly  written  by  Dr. 
S.  Weir  Mitchell  in  the  form  of  an  auto- 
biography, is  an  extraordinary  work. 
The  author  of  "Hugh  Wynne,"  doubt- 
less steeped  himself  in  the  voluminous 
letters  of  Washington,  preparatory  to 
the  beginning  of  his  task.  It  is  a 
graphic  and  very  lifelike  picture  of  the 
most  prominent  and  most  revered  figure 
in  American  historv. 
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FoiTTY-FivE  Years  Under  the  Flag. 

Rear  Admiral  Winfield  Scott  Schley  has 
written  his  autobiography  in  "Forty-five 
Years  Under  the  Flag."  It  is  the  inter- 
esting life-story  of  a  distinguished  offi- 
cer of  the  United  States  Navy,  a  man 
who  spent  his  days  in  the  service  of  his 
country.  Two  wars,  and  many  exploits 
in  foreign  lands,  are  comprised  in  his 
record  of  nearly  a  half-century.  There 
is  also  a  "last  word"  in  the  Sampson- 
Schley  controversy. 

Imperator  Et  Rex. 

The  author  of  "The  Martyrdom  of  an 
Empress"  has  written  most  interestingly 
the  biography  of  William  II  of  Ger- 
many, under  the  title  "Imperator  et 
Rex."  The  author  is  a  woman  of  the 
Austrian  court,  a  staunch  Royalist, 
whose  view  of  the  Kaiser  is  that  of  one 
who  believes  "the  King  can  do  no 
wrong." 

History  of  Andrew  Jackson. 

When  Col.  Augustus  C.  Buell  died  his 
"History  of  Andrew  Jackson"  was  in 
the  hands  of  his  publishers.  It  is  an 
entertaining  narrative  of  fact  and  inci- 
dent concerning  an  unique  American  po- 
litical figure. 

Compromises. 

A  new  book  by  Miss  Agnes  Repplier  is 
sure  to  have  many  readers.     "Compro- 


mises" is  a  collection  of  essays,  fragrant 
with  the  old  style,  on  literary  and  other 
subjects;  written  in  the  author's  subtle, 
sympathetic  manner,  and  winged  with 
occasional  shafts  of  sarcasm. 

Journalism  and  Literature. 

A  series  of  fifteen  timely,  short  and 
well-written  essays  by  H.  W.  Boynton 
is  gathered  in  a  book  called  "Journalism 
and  Literature."  All  are  upon  literary 
subjects.  The  book  takes  its  name  from 
the  first  essay. 

Japan  by  the  Japanese. 

Mr.  Alfred  Stead  has  persuaded  the 
principal  personages  of  Japan  to  write, 
in  "Japan  by  the  Japanese,"  a  series  of 
interesting  articles  upon  their  country 
from  their  own  standpoint.  Every 
phase  of  Japanese  life  is  treated. 

The  Poets'  Corner. 


Exceedingly  amusing  is  the  collection 
of  cartoons  of  poets  by  Max  Beerbohm, 
under  the  title  of  "The  Poets*  Corner." 
The  points  are  good,  and  thoroughly 
enjoyable. 

Manufacturing  Cost. 

A  book  along  lines  somewhat  new  to 
a  large  part  of  the  American  manufac- 
turing world,  though  none  the  less  valu- 
able, is  "Manufacturing  Cost,"  bv  H.  L. 
C.  Hall. 


A    Modern     Poet 


To  call  Dr.  Wilbur  Morris   Stine  a 
modern  poet  is  to  be  guilty  of  no 
exaggeration.     The  very  fact  that 
his  profession  is  purely  scientific  and  pro- 
saic,  while  all  his  inclinations  are  ideal- 


WILBUR    MORRIS   STINE 
Author   of    "The    Palace   of    Vision" 

istic  and  poetic,  makes  him  a  man  worthy 
a  second  glance.  But  when  one  has  come 
into  contact  with  his  personality,  the  fact 
of  inherent  poetry  and  an  ever-present 
idealism  is  so  plainly  in  evidence  that  one 
no  longer  doubts  the  sincerity  of  his  ef- 
forts at  verse  or  the  aspirations  that  have 
led  him  to  come  out  independently  with 
work  that  aims  not  only  at  being  poetry 
but  at  being  pretentious  poetry  at  that. 

To  understand  Dr.  Stine's  verse  one 
must  understand  a  little  bit  about  the  au- 
thor. To  begin  with,  it  is  a  matter  of  ex- 
treme interest  to  know  that  he  prints  his 
own  books.  Two  years  ago  he  bought  a 
lot  of  Caslon  types  and  began  to  set  up 
the  type  for  a  proposed  volume  of  verse. 
As  the  pages  were  made  up,  always  care- 
fully and  with  an  eye  to  the  very  best  pos- 
sible artistic  effect,  Dr.  Stine  sent  them  to 


Philadelphia  to  be  electrotyped.  From  the 
electrotypes  was  printed  his  first  book, 
"The  Wreck  of  the  Myrtle,*'  a  collection 
of  miscellaneous  poems.  At  the  time  of 
the  publication  of  this  first  book  he  had 
on  hand  a  number  of  books,  the  work  of 
years,  ready  for  printing.  So  at  once 
he  began  to  set  up  the  type  for  a  second 
volume.  He  then  bought  presses,  had 
them  put  up  at  his  home  and  had 
the  book  printed  there.  Both  books  bear 
the  imprint  of  The  Acorn  Press,  which  is 
the  name  by  which  he  has  called  his  minia- 
ture printing  establishment.  But  more  of 
this   later. 

"The  Palace  of  Vision,'*  the  second  vol- 
ume issued  by  Dr.  Stine  is  now  ready,  and 
one  may  be  forgiven  for  praise  of  it,  which 
in  a  day  when  it  seems  to  be  an  aforesaid 
conclusion  that  no  new  good  poetry  can 
be  produced,  may  sound  extravagant. 

The  poem,  for  "The  Palace  of  Vision" 
is  a  single  piece  of  work,  makes  a  book  of 
144  pages.  It  contains  something  over 
1 100  lines,  and  its  metre  is  the  metre  of 
"Locksley  Hall."  It  is  divided  into  nine 
parts,  which  are  titled  as  follows:  Fancy, 
Devotion,  Nobility,  Nature,  Affliction,  In- 
carnation, Wisdom,  Tenderness  and  Hu- 
manity. 

The  poem  is  allegorical,  as  may  be 
readily  conjectured,  the  "Palace  of  Vision" 
being  an  imaginary  edifice  in  which  are 
gathered  the  greatest  achievements  of  the 
centuries  now  glorified  and  exalted,  and 
to  which  the  soul  may  in  moments  of  in- 
spiration and  through  the  force  of  aspira- 
tion, flee. 

We  have  not  the  space  here  to  gratify 
the  desire  for  a  study  of  the  poem  in  de- 
tail. One  must  read  it  to  understand  it, 
to  come  under  the  spell  of^  its  majestic 
music,  its  spiritual  force.  That  it  has  a 
majesty  of  music,  that  it  has  a  spiritual 
and  elevating  atmosphere  is  enough  to 
call  the  attention  of  earnest-minded  read- 
ers to  its  pages.  Its  author  is  an  earnest 
seeker  after  the  highest  ideals,  after  the 
things  that  are  for  all  time,  for  eternity; 
in  "The  Palace  of  Vision"  his  inspiration 
has  flowed  forth  in  fountains  of  exquisite 
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harmony  to  afford  refreshment  to  lips  dry 
with  the  dust  of  a  world  commercial  rid- 
den and  to  open  up  new  avenues  of  escape 
to  souls  chafing  under  the  burden  of  a 
rank  materialism  that  deadens  every  finer 
sensibility  and  crushes  every  upward  and 
outward  movement. 

*'The  Palace  of  Vision"  carries  one 
away  into  more  expansive  fields,  where 
life  is  a  more  serious  business,  and  where 
peace  and  solitude  afford  scope  for  earnest 
thought  and  contemplation. 

Hear  this  from  "Devotion," 

"By  the  wistful  stress  of  music;  by  the  deep, 

cool  woodland  charm; 
Past  the  haunting  forms  of  dryads, — beauty  free 

from  taint  and  harm: — 

In  the  depths  of  the  heart  there  awaken  dim 

Devotion's  deeper  chords; 
Thrilling  low,  yet  grand,  exalted  past  all  joy 

that  song  affords. 

Sing  they  hke  some  harp,  that,  ages  long,  has 

sounded  mystery 
Deeper  than  the  ken  of  Reason;  hymning  an 

eternity 

That,   with   light   of   golden    wonder,     sudden 

gleams  on  the  path  of  life; 
There  to  waken  in  us  longings;  there  to  urge  a 

quest  and  strife. 

For  a  grail  sublimer,  holier,  than  Arcadian  val- 
leys hide, — 

Heaven  descended,  spirit-splendor  borne  upon 
celestial  tide." 

Every  stanza  is  a  hymn  or  a  portion  of 
a  hymn  to  beauty.  Apart  from  the  mean- 
ing that  underlies  it  all  there  is  beauty, 
simple  yet  compelling  beauty,  in  the  roll 
of  the  lines,  in  the  central  idea  of  the  close 
relationship  between  color  and  sound  that 
gives  an  impression  of  a  warm  golden 
glow  enveloping  the  whole,  a  filmy  veil 


which  only  those  who  come  with  earnest- 
ness in  their  hearts  and  a  sincere  purpose 
can  penetrate. 

But  to  those  who  do  penetrate  there 
is  spread  a  wondrous  land,  all  color-tinted, 
as  it  were,  a  million  rainbows  against  un- 
numbered sunsets,  the  whole  permeated 
with  exquisite  harmonic  sounds, — music  in 
its  highest  phases,  and  the  state  is  one  of 
far-outreaching  exultation. 

Thus  we  find  that  spontaneous  impulse 
essential  to  the  loftiest  lyrical  verse  in 
"The  Palace  of  Vision."  -We  find  also 
artistic  execution,  the  result  of  a  long 
study  of  poetic  forms  and  a  constant  ap- 
plication of  the  knowledge  derived  from 
that  study. 

In  this  wise  we  discover  a  piece  of  real 
poetry  among  the  mass  of  jingle  and  med- 
ley of  rhyme  and  we  find  a  poet  living 
amid  poetic  surroundings,  working  with- 
out the  least  mercenary  intention,  inde- 
pendent of  reward  save  where  it  comes 
voluntarily  given. 

Dr.  Stine  lives  at  Swarthmore,  Pa.  At 
Swarthmore  College  he  is  Professor 
of  Civil  Engineering.  But  his  he^rt  is 
nonetheless  in  his  poetic  work.  He  lives 
on  the  college  campus  in  a  picturesque 
cottage  that  has  been  fitted  out  with  every 
modern  convenience.  One  small  room  is 
called  the  "composing  room,"  and  is,  in- 
deed, a  miniature  composing  room,  com- 
plete in  its  equipments.  An  outside  build- 
ing has  been  erected  to  accommodate  the 
presses.  The  grounds  are  large  and  there 
is  a  pear  orchard  in  front  of  the  house. 
As  Dr.  Stine  laughingly  remarked,  "Poet 
Hayes  (that  is,  John  Russell  Hayes,  who 
is  the  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Stine)  comes 
along  now  and  then  and  steals  my  pears." 
Norma  K.  BRirjirr. 
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By    John     Russell     Hayes 

THEY  leave  awhile  the  tumult  and  the  fret 
Of  things,  who  pass  beneath  this  stately  portal ; 
Nor  through  all  years  to  come  can  they  forget 
These  golden  hours  among  great  books  immortal  I 


THE  STEPPING  STONES 


From  "  Among  English  Inns." 


In   Old  World    England* 

By    John     Russell    Hayes 


WHAT  happier  fortune  for  a  sum- 
mer traveler  than  to  journey  by 
leisurely  stages  through  rural 
England,  past  league  on  league  of  haw- 
thorne  hedges  and  trim  pastures,  among 
ancient  hamlets  and  lovely  old  gardens, 
and  stopping  overnight  in  just  such  quaint, 
cozy  village  taverns  as  Dickens  has  de- 
scribed so  often  and  with  such  unction ! 

On  such  a  journey  the  author  of  this 
pleasant  volume*  conducts  us.  Her  tastes 
are  plainly  bookish,  for  she  takes  us  into 
the  shires  where  are  the  memoried  homes 
of  beloved  authors, — into  Tennyson's 
Lincolnshire,  where  the  misty  moors  seem 
transfigured  in  the  golden  sunsets;  into 
the  heart  of  Shakespeare's  Warwickshire ; 
down  into  old,  old  Devonshire,  fragrant 
with  the  memories  of  Herrick,  and 
Browne  of  Tavistock,  and  lately  made 
newly  attractive  in  Eden  Phillpotts's  pages  ; 
into  fertile  Hampshire  and  its  neighboring 
South-downs,  where  Gilbert  White's  old 
garden   still  blooms,   and   where    Itchen- 

*Among  English  Inns.     By  Josephine  To- 
zier.     Illustrated.     L.  C.  Page  &  Co. 


stream  still  flows  as  peacefully  as  in  Izaak 
Walton's  day. 

Old-world  Clovelly,  home  of  Charles 
Kingsley,  is  pleasantly  portrayed, — "here 
and  there  a  bit  of  the  point  of  a  gable,  or  a 
red  roof  just  peeping  above  tlie  green 
leaves.  Sheep,  so  big  and  fat  that  we  think 
our  eyes  deceive  us,  are  feeding  in  the  rich 
green  fields  beyond  high,  luxuriant  hedges. 
The  road  dips  again  and  again  down  slight 
hills,  and  the  tinted  sea  and  deep-red  cliffs 
.     .     .     appear  again  in  new  colors." 

Dr.  Weygandt's  sympathetic  article  on 
Gilbert  White,  in  the  August  "Atlantic 
Monthly,"  gives  one  a  great  desire  to  un- 
dertake the  Selborne  Pilgrimage.  Miss 
Tozier,  too,  has  lingered  happily  in  tJhe  old 
village  and  the  country  thereabout.  "The 
lovely  garden,"  she  says,  "where  he  took 
his  first  steps  among  the  flowers,  still 
thrives  and  flourishes  under  the  watchful 
care  of  the  present  vicar."  The  dear,  un- 
worldly old  parson-naturalist  was  more  in- 
terested, in  1776,  "in  a  cat  who  has  moth- 
ered a  leveret  than  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.    In  1793,  when  royal  heads 
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are  falling  across  the  channel,  he  writes 
chiefly  of  sand-martins  and  their  young." 
The  preface  gives  some  well-considered 
counsel  to  the  leisurely  traveler  bent  on 
seeing  rural  England  to  greatest  advan- 
tage.   To  read  the  book  is  to  become  pos- 


sessed of  a  longing  to  follow  in  the  steps 
of  this  engaging  pilgrim.  Miss  Tozier  has 
here  made  her  own  charming  contribution 
to  that  literature, — created  by  Irving  and 
Emerson  and  Hawthorne, — of  apprecia- 
tion for  the  Old  Home  over-sea. 


STE.  MARIE  D'AUCH 


From  "  Catheirmls  of  Southern  France  ' 


Cathedrals,    French   and    English* 


THESE  two  volumes  wear  the  guise 
of  gift-books,  but  one  finds  matter 
of  permanent  value  and  facts  profit- 
able at  any  season  of  the  year  between 
their  covers.  As  guide-books,  supple- 
mented with  interesting  historical  asso- 
ciation, they  commend  themselves  to  the 
traveler ;  as  pictures  of  places  worth  see- 
ing and  worth  knowing  about,  they  are  a 
boon  to  the  "stay-at-homes."  The  draw- 
ings by  Miss  McManus  in  the  book  of 
French  Cathedrals,  form  a  gallery  with 
which  to  enrich  the  mind.     The  material 

•The  Cathedrals  of  Southern  Franxe. 
By  Francis  Miltoun,  author  of  "The  Cathedrals 
<^i  Northern  France,"  etc.  Illustrated  bv 
Blanche  McManus.    L.  C.  Page  &  Co. 

•Cathedrals  of  England.  By  M.  J.  Taber. 
Illustrated.     L.  C.  Page  &  Co. 


was  abundant  in  opportunities,  and  the 
artist  made  the  best  of  it.  Southern 
France  is  dotted  over  with  picturesque 
cathedrals,  set  amid  the  most  romantic 
surroundings — they  are  places  to  rejoice 
the  poet's  heart  and  to  quell  the  light  irre- 
sponsibility of  the  frivolous  until  it  be- 
comes something  Hke  respect  and  rever- 
ence and  appreciation. 

The  book  of  English  Cathedrals  con- 
tains choice  photographs  of  some  thirty- 
one  cathedrals.  Around  these  the  author 
has  contrived  to  throw  a  personal  interest 
by  introducing  the  various  great  person- 
aj^es  that  have  been  connected  with  them, 
each  and  severally.  The  descriptions  are 
accurate  and  pleasing,  comprehensive 
without  being  overweighted  with  detail. 


Biography  and    History 

Reviewed      by      Cyrus      Townsend      Brady,      Ellis      Paxon 
Oberholtzer    and     P'ranklin    Spencer   Edmunds 


Forty-five     Years     Under'    the 
Flag* 

ADMIRAL  WINFIELD  SCOTT 
SCHLEY,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished officers  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  has  set  forth  in  his  auto- 
biograpHy  a  brief  account  of  a  life  spent 
in  active  and  important  services  under 
the  flag.  It  was  well  that  the  book  was 
written.  Premising  that  two-fifths  of  it 
is  devoted  to  the  Spanish-American  War, 
constituting  the  Admiral's  final  presenta- 
tion of  his  side  of  the  Sampson-Schley 
controversy,  it  is  proper  that  he  should 
have  published  it.  Every  man  is  entitled 
to  be  heard  in  his  own  defense.  The  con- 
trary view  to  that  held  by  Admiral  Schley 
and  his  friends  has  been  set  forth  in  a 
number  of  recent  publications.  At  his 
leisure  and  untrammeled  by  any  restraint 
save  that  imposed  by  his  own  sense  of 
propriety,  Admiral  Schley  has  made  his 
final  statement  of  the  case.  This  is  not 
the  place  nor  time  to  discuss  the  contro- 
versy, and  save  for  the  following  note  I 
turn  to  other  portions  of  the  book.  The 
comparison  between  the  movements  of 
the  Brooklyn  at  Santiago  and  the  Cap- 
tain, Nelson's  flagship,  at  St.  Vincent, 
with  the  parallel  between  the  situation  of 
[crvis  and  Nelson  in  the  latter's  Mediter- 
ranean campaign,  which  terminated  with 
the  Battle  of  the  Nile,  are  in  my  judg- 
ment inaccurate  and  therefore  unhappy. 

As  a  literary  performance  the  book  is 
remarkably  good.  One  naturally  contrasts 
such  an  autobiography  with  others  which 
have  appeared.  Admiral  Schley's  book 
has  no  cause  to  apologize  in  comparison 
with  other  seamen's  autobiographies.  He 
has  told  his  story  simply  and  well.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  the  book  is  inter- 
esting. If  he  lacks  the  humorous  touch 
of  Evans,  if  he  has  not  the  picturesque  de- 

*  Forty-Five  Years  Under  the  Flag.  By 
Winfield  Scott  Schley.  Rear  Admiral,  U.  S.  N. 
Illustrated.     D.  Appleton  &  Co. 


scriptive  style  of  Ammen,  there  is  never- 
theless a  sailorlike  directness  which  ap- 
peals to  this  reader  at  least. 

For  instance,  Schley  dismisses  his  tre- 
mendous exploit  in  the  rescue  of  Greek} 
in  a  way  that  is  almost  curt.  He  does 
not  tell  what  happened  when  the  rescuers 
lifted  the  tent  and  found  the  dying  sol- 
diers. He  does  not  describe  his  own  emo- 
tions. He  loses  the  tremendous  opportu- 
nity to  impress  the  reader  yet  when  you 
re-read  the  chapter  and  think  it  over  in 
the  light  of  other  descriptions  perhaps 
the  Admiral  was  well  advised.  Certainly 
he  did  not  err  in  the  direction  of  fine  writ- 
ing. Yet  I  wish  he  had  given  us  more 
of  the  personal  touch.  Whenever  he  does, 
as  in  the  interview  with  Farragut,  it  is  de- 
lightful. 

Every  veteran  sailor  possesses  a  fund  of 
hiuuorous  anecdotes  and  reminiscences. 
Captain  Cleaves'  recent  biography  of 
Lawrence  is  full  of  such  things.  If  Ad- 
miral Schley  should  ever  revise  this  book 
let  him  add  some  of  the  amusing  episodes 
and  sayings  of  officers  and  men  with  which 
his  mind  is  stored.  His  book  will  be  the 
gainer.  It  is  the  personal  touch  after 
all  that  we  love  in  autobiographies. 

The  book  is  written  in  the  third  per- 
son, which  is  unfortunate.  Everybody 
knows  that  Admiral  Schley  is  writing  it. 
Why  he  did  not  write  it  in  the  first  per- 
son is  hard  to  understand.  Perhaps  he 
thought  that  it  would  sound  less  egotis- 
tical, but  aside  from  the  initial  egotism  of 
every  autobiography,  this  book  has  as  lit- 
tle of  it  as  any  I  have  ever  read,  and  I 
have  read  a  great  many.  There  are  other 
minor  mistakes  here  and  there,  such  as 
references  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  **His  Excellency."  Perhaps 
some  day  we  may  be  required  to  address 
him  as  His  Majesty,  but  at  present  Excel- 
lency, as  a  title,  is  superfluous. 

The  most  serious  blemish  in  the  book 
is  the  Admiral's  reference  to  Maclay.  I 
tlo  not  blame  the  Admiral  for  feeling  hard 
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toward  Maclay,  but  his  remarks  would 
have  been  more  telling  if  he  had  been  less 
personal  and  contemptuous.  While  I 
have  come  to  think — and  this  book  has 
largely  contributed  to  that  conclusion — 
that  Maclay  made  a  mistake  in  using  the 
language  that  he  did,  yet  the  fact  remains 
that  Maclay  is  the  best  of  our  naval  his- 
torians. In  subsequent  editions  of  his 
book  his  original  language  has  been  ma- 
terially modified.  I  have  no  doubt  thai 
Maclay  regrets  his  first  statements  as 
much  as  anyone,  and  it  may  be  gently 
pointed  out  to  the  Admiral  that  although 
Maclay  was  carried  on  the  pay  rolls  at 
the  New  York  Navy  Yard  as  a  per  diem 
laborer  yet  he  was  not  a  laborer  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  tenii,  and  that  if 
he  had  been  there  was  no  disgrace  in  that 
fact. 

Admiral  Schley's  services  were  remark- 
able, even  among  men  to  whom  remark- 
able duties  are  as  common  as  daily  bread. 
He  was  actually  the  captain  of  a  ship 
charged  with  the  delicate  and  responsible 
duty  of  superseding  his  commanding  offi- 
cer, at  the  age  of  twenty-three!  While 
still  a  mere  boy  he  gave  ample  evidence 
of  distinguished  gallantry  in  the  block- 
ade and  on  the  Mississippi.  Further  tes- 
timony of  his  quahties  was  exhibited  in 
the  fighting  in  Corea. 

His  shore  duty  while  not  so  dramatic 
was  full  of  usefulness  and  highly  credit- 
able, not  to  say  distinguished.  His  crown- 
ing exploit,  however,  was  the  rescue  of 
Greeley.  That  indeed  is  a  chapter  of 
American  naval  history  of  which  anyone 
may  be  proud.  The  Admiral  does  not  tell 
how  he  declined  absolutely  to  delay  his 
vessels  at  St.  John's  or  anywhere  else  for 
a  reception  or  any  other  festivity.  You 
only  learn  incidentally  that  he  never  al- 
lowed anything  to  delay  him  a  minute  and 
that  upon  his  persistence  depended  the 
rescue,  for  in  another  forty-eight  hours 
every  member  of  Greeley's  party  would 
have  been  dead  I  His  conduct  of  that  ex- 
pedition was  doubtless  one  of  the  things 
which  caused  him  to  be  selected,  without 
solicitation  on  his  part,  from  among  many 
other  officers  of  high  merit,  to  command 
the  flying  squadron. 

The  whole  eflFect  of  the  book  is  excel- 
lent. I  closed  it  with  a  greatly  enhanced 
opinion  of  the  Admiral.    Dare  I  say,  with- 


out bringing  up  the  controversy,  in  ending 
this  review,  that  no  one  can  read  this  book 
and  even  for  a  moment  think  Admiral 
Schley  a  coward.  Thank  God,  American 
naval  officers  rarely  have  been  that.  Nei- 
ther have  American  sailors! 

Cyrus  Townsknd  Brady. 

A     Life    of    Andrew    Jackson"^' 

THE  current  interest  among  writers 
of  biography  in  the  Hfe  of  Andrew 
Jackson  has  been  much  remarked 
of  late.  Several  *iives"  are  finished  or  are 
being  completed,  and  a  vast  collection  of 
manuscript  material  upon  the  subject  has 
recently  been  opened  up  to  students  in  the 
Library  of  Congress  at  Washington.  It 
does  not  appear  that  Colonel  Buell  sought 
access  to  such  sources.  What  he  gives  us 
new  about  Jackson  is  mainly  drawn  from 
his  long  experience  as  an  "interviewer" 
of  public  men  while  a  Washington  corre- 
spondent, an  interesting  if  not  an  unex- 
ceptionable fund  of  information  from  the 
scientific  historian's  standpoint.  The  vol- 
umes at  hand  are,  as  might  be  conjec- 
tured, good,  readable  writing  of  the  jour- 
nalistic standard,  pressed  between  book 
covers.  Anecdote  not  too  well  authenti- 
cated abounds,  and  such  a  thing  as  per- 
spective, if  known  to  the  author,  is  not 
applied  to  the  work  to  which  he  has  given 
such  laborious  attention.  Undoubtedly  he 
has  studied  Jackson  long  and  carefully, 
but  from  no  particular  standpoint.  There 
is  oflFered  us  in  consequence  a  narrative 
that  abounds  in  fact,  incident  and  report 
which,  however  much  it  entertains,  cannot 
be  held  to  bear  the  stamp  of  authority. 

According  to  the  prevalent  method  in 
the  production  of  history  and  biography 
all  the  evil  that  a  man  does  and  the  triv- 
iality of  his  daily  thought,  speech  and  ac- 
tion are  made  to  live  ^  after  him.  Such  his- 
tory is  not  very  fair;  it  is  not  a  regularly 
or  well  woven  web  on  which  the  linea- 
ments of  the  man  and  his  time  stand  out 
distinctly.  The  small,  the  exciting,  the 
interest-arousing  thing  is  exaggerated,  and 
what  we  get  is  a  story  as  readable  as 
romance,  which  it  may  very  well  be  for  all 

♦History  of  Andrew  Jackson,  Pioneer. 
Patriot,  Soldier.  Politician.  President.  By 
Augustus  C.  Buell.  Two  volumes.  Charles 
Scribncr's  Sons. 
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the  author  does  toward  the  verification  of 
his  incidents.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  manner  of  the  time,  Colonel  Buell's 
story  is  of  compelling  power.  It  has  much 
of  the  force  of  the  same  writer's  "Paul 
Jones,"  and  the  battle  of  New  Orleans 
gives  him  some  of  the  same  opportunity 
for  his  vivid  portraiture  of  military  scenery 
that  there  distinguished  him  and  served 
to  make  that  work  so  generally  popular. 
It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  no  average  reader 
will  lay  down  the  work  until  it  is  finished, 
which  is  always  to  say  much,  since  to  write 
a  book  that  will  not  be  read  is  no  great 
achievement,  in  spite  of  the  false  preaching 
that  is  spent  upon  the  authors  of  doctors' 
theses  in  the  universities. 

Colonel  Buell,  as  he  says,  is  a  Jackson 
man  by  inheritance,  which  explains  his 
sympathy,  not  extravagant  but  just  warm 
enough  to  add  appreciative  glow.  There 
are  many  who  could  not  view  Jackson  and 
his  influence  upon  the  time  he  lived  in  so 
favorably,  which  might  very  likely  lead 
to  dire  results,  at  any  rate  from  the  point 
of  view  of  those  for  whom  his  name  is 
still  a  political  fetich.  No  rougher,  more 
trumpery  man,  so  insane  in  his  hates  and 
inflexible  in  the  execution  of  his  good  or 
bad  designs  ever  forced  his  way  into  our 
public  life,  a  fact  that  a  great  deal  of  un- 
doubted value  in  his  character  should  not 
be  permitted  to  conceal.  There  is  evidence 
enough  of  these  traits  in  Colonel  Buell's 
work  and  the  discerning  reader  can  draw 
his  own  conclusions.  His  was  a  "strenu- 
ous life,"  to  which  there  is  nothing  that 
may  be  compared  in  our  time  and  while 
he  and  his  policies  throve  there  was  no 
danger  of  the  development  of  rust  on  the 
sword  or  of  peaceful  listlessness  in  the 
American  character. 

Whatever  its  defects,  and  they  arise 
chiefly  from  lack  of  the  perspective  which 
is  the  possession  of  better  educated  men 
and  a  tendency  to  exalt  hearsay  into  his- 
torical evidence,  they  will  likely  none  of 
them  interfere  with  this  book's  vogue  as 
readable  narrative.  This  is  an  example 
of  the  author's  writing  at  its  best.  He  is 
describing  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  after 
the  death  of  General  Pakenham. 

"A  savake  crackling,  almost  like  the 
snarling  of  angry  beasts,  began  away  up 
on  the  right  of  Carroll's  Tennesseeans.  It 
crept  along  down   the  line.     Quick,   red 


little  spouts  of  flame,  that  forked  at  the 
end  like  serpents'  tongues !  Sudden,  short 
little  crashes  almost  merging  one  with 
another!  Lazy  little  wreaths  of  whitish 
smoke  in  pale  eddies  on  the  air!  Odors 
of  sulphur  and  a  faint  scent  of  something 
like  blood!  Was  it  the  incense  of  a  vic- 
tory or  was  it  the  fumej  of  hell  ?'' 

This  is  very  graphic,  very  like  the  daily 
journal  from  which  Colonel  Buell  grad- 
uated into  authorship.  It  is  a  melancholy 
thought  that  the  life  of  Jackson  is  his  last 
work,  his  death  intervened  between  the 
date  the  manuscript  went  to  the  publishers 
and  the  time  they  were  enabled  to  bring 
it  out.  They,  as  is  explained  in  a  preface 
made  but  few  changes  in  the  chapters  ex- 
cept such  as  the  author  himself  would 
have  liked  to  effect  in  his  revision.  They 
should  have  gone  a  little  farther  in  some 
instances  of  a  minor  kind,  as  when  semi- 
colons are  so  often  used  for  commas  and 
dashes,  and  clauses  are  allowed  to  stand 
as  complete  sentences.  Colonel  Buell  has 
added  something  of  value  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  history  in  the  fields  he  worked  in, 
and  in  popularizing  it  performed  a  service, 
if  not  very  scholarly,  distinctly  above  that 
of  the  historical  novelist  who  studies  only 
to  confuse.  Elus  Paxson  Oberhowzer. 
A    Story    of    National     Expansion* 

THIS  is  the  epoch  of  Imperialism,  and 
no  history  can  have  a  keener  fasci- 
nation-  for  the  American  reader 
than  that  which  tells  the  story  of  the  na- 
tion's expansion.  Mr.  Wheeler  has  made 
a  close  study  of  the  documents  of  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition.  He  has 
traveled  over  the  old  trail,  where  Lewis 
'and  Clark  once  camped  with  the  Indians 
and  where  Francis  Parkman  later  ac- 
quired his  keen  appreciation  of  the  details 
of  the  life  of  the  aborigines.  Only  one 
who  has  experienced  this  pioneer  life 
could  tell  of  its  dangers  and  its  fascination 
as  is  done  in  these  beautiful  volumes. 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  early  interested 
in  the  study  and  exploration  of  the  great 
Northwest.    While  in  Washington's  Cab- 

*The  Trail  of  Lewis  and  Clark:  A  story 
of  the  Great  Exploration  across  the  Continent, 
1804-6;  with  a  Description  of  the  Old  Trail, 
Based  upon  Actual  Travel  Over  It,  and  of  the 
changes  found  a  Century  Later.  By  Olin  D. 
Wheeler.  2  vols.  Illustrated  in  color,  etc.  G. 
P.  Putnam*s  Sons. 
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inet,  he  had  vainly  urged  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  to  send  out  an  ex- 
ploring expedition  to  the  valley  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River.  In  the  first  year  of  his  own 
administration,  a  French  scientist,  Mi- 
chaux,  was  sent  to  the  middle  West  to 
study  the  flora  of  the  region.  But  the 
Louisiana  Purchase,  which  was  completed 
in  1803,  gave  a  tremendous  impetus  to  a 
popular  interest  in  the  West,  and  Jefferson 
wisely  availed  himself  of  this,  in  securing 
appropriations  for  an  expedition  which, 
under  the  guise  of  an  embassy  to  establish 
trading-posts  among  the  Indians,  should 
explore  the  great  Northwestern  territory 
and  extend  the  frontier  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Pacific.  It  is  Mr.  Wheeler's ' 
opinion  that  it  is  not  improbable,  'Hhat 
in  history  JeflFerson's  reputation  will  stand 
higher  for  the  exploration  than  for  the 
acquisition  of  Louisiana,"  and  certainly  it 
was  well  for  America  that  its  executive 
was  capable  of  large  views  and  imperial 
designs. 

Meriwether  Lewis  was  at  this  time 
private  secretary  to  the  President,  and 
had  previously  evinced  a  desire  for  service 
in  exploration.  His  patron  ranked  his 
qualifications  most  highly:  "Of  courage 
undaunted,"  writes  Jefferson  in  his 
Memoirs,  "possessing  a  firmness  and  per- 
severance of  purpose  which  nothing  but 
impossibilities  could  divert  from  its  direc- 
tion ;  careful  as  a  father  of  those  commit- 
ted to  his  charge,  yet  steady  in  the  main- 
tenance of  order  and  discipline;  intimate 
with  the  Indian  character,  customs  and 
principles ;  habituated  to  the  hunting  life." 
Such  was  the  man  who  in  1803  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  greatest  exploration  ever 
attempted  by  this  country. 

A  brief  winter  was  well  used  in  hasty 
preparation,  part  of  the  time  being  spent 
in  Philadelphia  acquiring  a  familiarity 
with  the  technical  language  of  the  natural 
sciences  and  astronomy  "under  the  tutor- 
age of  the  distinguished  professors  of  that 
place."  An  associate,  William  Clark,  was 
selected  by  Lewis,  and  other  pioneers  were 
enlisted  for  service.  Jefferson's  Letter  of 
Instruction  is  well  worthy  of  close  atten- 
tion, as  evidence  of  the  scientific  functions 
of  the  expedition,  and  the  broad  views  of 
its  originator. 

A  brief  review  must  necessarily  omit 
the  details  of  the  narrative,  but  the  author 


has  done  well  in  using  wherever  possible 
the  rugged  and  picturesque  phrase  of  the 
explorers'  journal.  It  was  late  in  No- 
vember, 1805,  when  sailing  down  the  Co- 
lumbia, Clark  could  at  last  record, — 
"Great  joy  in  camp,  we  are  in  view  of  the 
Ocian,  this  great  Pacific  Octian  which  we 
have  been  so  long  anxious  to  see,  and  the 
roreing  or  noise  made  by  the  waves  brake- 
ing  on  the  rockey  shores  (as  I  suppose) 
may  be  heard  distictly." 

Certainly  we  have  no  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  the  American  Xenophon.  He 
had  led  his  little  band  over  wilderness  and 
mountains  to  the  sea,  with  no  motive  of 
self-aggrandizement  and  plunder.  He  had 
pointed  a  way  to  millions,  who,  coming 
after  him,  will  take  up  the  torch  which 
has  lighted  his  path  and  fan  it  even  to  a 
brighter  gleam.  His  journal  tells  the 
story  in  modest  yet  forceful  style,  forming 
in  the  opinion  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  "the 
best  example  of  what  such  a  narrative 
should  be." 

The  severe  historian  will  be  tempted  to 
criticize  the  exuberance  with  which  the 
author  continually  contrasts  the  past  and 
the  present,  and  sometimes  the  enthusiasm 
which  he  displays  for  his  subject  will  sug- 
gest a  suspicion  of  hyperbole;  but  the 
general  reader  will  find  no  objection  on 
this  score.  Our  author  has  dealt  with  a 
notable  expedition,  little  studied  hereto- 
fore, and  he  has  made  its  actors  tell  the 
story  of  their  work  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  to  all  a  wider  and  more  definite  con- 
ception of  the  perils  and  dangers  of  the 
pioneer  life,  and  a  greater  willingness  to 
accord  a  generous  meed  of  praise,  "to  the 
valour  of  the  American  soldier  and  the 
enterprise,  courage  and  fortitude  of  the 
American  pioneer  to  whom  those  great 
States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  owe 
their  secure  foundation." 

Franklin  S.  Edmonds. 

Literary    Leaders  of  America* 

TWELVE  American  men  of  letters 
are  made  the  subjects  of    twelve 
biographical  sketches  and  brief  crit- 
ical notes  in  this  volume  by  Mr.  Richard 
Burton.     The  book  is  intended  to  supply  a 
want  created  by  an  over-emphasis  of  the 

♦Literary  Leaders  op  America.  By  Rich- 
ard Burton.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
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Colonial  Period  in  our  literature.  Mr. 
Burton  believes  that  recent  text  books  on 
American  Literature  tend  to  confuse  the 
average  student's  ideas  of  Hterary  per- 
spective by  placing  undue  stress  on  the 
historical  development.  Ihe  twelve  liter- 
ary leaders  selected  are  they  whose  names 
would  most  likely  be  uppermost  in  the 
public  mind,  with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  Lanier,  who  is-  just  beginning  to  re- 
ceive a  truer  appreciation  from  the  literary 
world.  No  historian  and  no  orator  is  in- 
cluded in  the  number.  Selections  of  each 
writer's  work  follow  each  paper. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  place  an  exact 
value  on  Mr.  Burton's  work.  The  book 
is  evidently  not  intended  for  a  textbook, 
since  it  disregards  entirely  the  historical 
development  of  our  literature,  nor  does  it 
«  seem  suitably  adapted  to  a  beginner  in 
the  reading  of  prose  and  poetry  because 
of  its  diflfuseness.  A  mind  sufficiently  ma- 
ture to  assimilate  the  information  and  crit- 
icism given  here,  it  would  seem,  needed 
no  such  guide  as  this  to  avoid  confusing 
the  historical  perspective  with  the  literary. 
The  treatment  of  each  writer's  life  and 
work  is  not  original.  The  style  does  not 
suggest  a  strong  personality,  though  it 
shows  an  even,  good  quality.  A  striving 
for  effect  may  be  inferred  from  the  use  of 
such  words  as  "vacationings"  and  "con- 
ductment."  Aside  from  these  minor  crit- 
icisms, the  work  is  well-balanced,  shows  a 
sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  writers 
discussed,  and  reveals  a  sane  critical  tem- 
per. This  last  quality  appears  to  advan- 
tage in  the  paper  on  Walt  Whitman,  whom 
the  author  neither  condemns  too  severely, 
nor  lauds  too  highly.  It  may  be  of  interest 
to  all  lovers  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  to 
know  that  Mr.  Burton  gives  us  an  anec- 
dote of  the  poet-humorist  that  has  never 
before  appeared  in  print. 

George  E.  Roth. 

Imperator    et     Rex* 

THE    gossipy    and    mysterious    lady 
who    began    what    has    become    a 
rather  long  series   of  books   with 
her  account  of  the  "martyrdom*'  of  Em- 
press Elizabeth  of  Austria  has  now  reach- 

♦Imperat.or  et  Rex,  William  II.  op  Ger- 
many. By  the  author  of  "The  Martyrdom  of 
an  Empress."     Illustrated.     Harper  &  Bros. 


ed  Emperor  William  II  of  Germany.  A 
confirmed  monarchist  and  absolutist,  she 
finds  in  him  her  ideal.  All  his  geese  are 
swans  for  her  and  so  wholly  an  adulatory 
and  justificatory  writing  must  raise  her 
mightily  in  his  esteem.  In  what  relation 
she  stands  at  his  court  there  is  no  method 
of  knowing.  But  she  does  give  us  her 
conversations  with  Prince  Gortchakow 
while  watching  the  Emperor  as  a  boy  pad- 
dle boats  on  the  Rhine,  and  tells  us  how 
Emperor  William  I  "The  Great"  spoke 
of  "her  big  Breton  heart  and  little  French 
head.**  What  is  more  to  the  point  per- 
haps is  the  explanation  that  the  young 
German  princes  and  the  princess,  the  Em- 
'  peror's  children  "did  modern  Paris  very 
thoroughly,  piloted  by  the  late  Count  Arco 
and  by  my  present  husband,  who  had  been 
one  of  William's  boyhood  friends  and  play- 
mates." 

Her  knowledge  of  the  German  court  and 
its  royalties  seems  to  be  almost  as  intimate 
as  of  the  Austrian,  although  it  impresses 
the  reader  as  having  been  acquired  by  hear- 
say rather  than  by  personal  observation. 
The  account  of  the  Emperor,  as  has  been 
said,  is  incredibly  appreciative.  "The  King 
can  do  no  wrong"  is  to  her  the  most  im- 
portant law  of  life,  and  she  shows  us  how 
we  have  all  misjudged  him.  That  he  has 
proven  to  be  a  wiser  and  more  sober  ruler 
than  the  world  dared  to  hope  it  is  easy 
to  admit,  but  why  he  should  be  lauded 
for  the  failures  of  his  temperament  and  the 
impulsive  acts  of  his  life,  though  they  re- 
late only  to  the  smaller  things,  is  not  easy 
to  comprehend.  However,  any  who  can 
write  so  brilliantly  can  be  forgiven  his  or 
her  prejudices,  and  after  all  it  is  not  his- 
tory or  biography  that  we  get  through 
such  a  pen,  but  enjoyable  "chat."  The 
most  violent  of  our  chronicler's  antipathies 
involves  Emperor  Frederick,  his  Empress 
Victoria  (whom  she  hates  so  thoroughly 
that  she  does  not  mention  her  name).  Sir 
Morell  Mackenzie  and  that  group  which 
she  calls  the  "Friedrichers."  The  Eng- 
lish influence  in  Germany  through  which 
there  was  hope,  if  Frederick  had  lived,  of 
liberalizing  the  government  is  a  thing  that 
arouses  her  very  cordial  hatred.  She  dis- 
torts the  truth  here  at  every  point  in  the 
way  of  her  party.  The  treatment  of  his 
father  and  mother  is  the  worst  blot  on 
the     Emperor's     record,     but     if      you 
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like  what  he  was  trying  to  do, 
the  course  of  the  young  man  seems 
entirely  natural  and  right.  The  pic- 
tures of  the  Emperor's  home  life  are 
vivid,  and  doubtJess  accurate.  Through 
them  we  come  to  know  him  and  his  family 


as  a  bride  when  we  are  told  that  she  was 
"like  a  pure,  dew-washed,  fragrant,  open- 
air  blossom,  raising  its  dainty  corolla  above 
an  intoxicatingly  perfumed  mass  of  forced 
hot-house  blooms,"  the  latter  being  the 
"pallid  mondaines"  who  surrounded  her. 


The  author  of  '  Imperator  et  Rex. 

better,  and  the  view  is  very  attractive.  The 
book  is  too  large  for  what  it  tells  us,  and 
the  style,  while  brilliant,  will  be  marred 
for  many  by  the  great  number  of  windy 
adjectives.  What  are  we  to  say,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  description  of  the  Empress 


Courtesy  of  "The   Canadian  Bookseller." 
and  "  The  Martyrdom  of  an  Bmpress.'* 

This  is  rubbish  pure  and  simple,  which 
comes  partly  from  too  much  love  of  reign- 
ing royalty  in  the  German  Empire,  partly 
from  too  florid  an  imagination  and  too 
ready  a  pen. 

Elus  Paxon  Obkrholtzer. 
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The  Courtships  of    Queen 
Elizabeth* 

WHEN  the  first  edition  of  this  book 
was  published  it  received  a  royal 
welcome.  The  demand  for  a 
second  edition  was  insistent.  But  some 
there  were  who  found  one  fault  with  Mr. 
Hume's  method  of  treatment,  and  it  was 
to  correct  this  fault,  if  it  was  a  fault  at 
all,  that  the  author  has  added  two  new 
chapters  before  letting  a  second  edition 
go  through  the  presses.  So,  whereas  the 
book  as  it  stood  originally,  omitted  a 
treatment  of  the  personal  relations  of 
Elizabeth  to  her  various  lovers,  the  new 
volume  has  two  fair-lengthed  chapters  de- 
voted to  this  theme.  And  the  gossipy 
narrative  is  not  at  all  unwelcome,  for  Mr. 
Hume  is  discreet  and  as  far  as  possible 
unpleasantness  is  avoided  while  the  addi- 


tional advantage  of  having  a  readable  ac- 
count of  Elizabeth  and  her  favorites  is 
afforded. 

Mr.  Hume  takes  the  view  that  Eliza- 
beth was  vain  chiefly  and  that  this  vanity 
led  her  to  actions  that  made  appearances, 
at  least,  bad.  In  many  cases  he  believes 
her  vagaries  to  have  been  due  merely  to 
design  for  furthering  political  ends.  He 
tells  the  story  of  Arthur  Dudley,  who 
claimed  to  be  the  son  of  Elizabeth  and 
Leicester,  but  he  does  not  credit  it  as  true. 
Of  Bacon  as  a  possible  offspring  he  says 
nothing. 

The  book  was  excellent  in  the  begin- 
ning in  its  interpretation  of  Elizabeth  and 
of  the  political  history  of  her  reign,  so 
signally  affected  as  it  was  by  her  court- 
ships ;  in  its  new  form  it  has  a  supplement- 
ary excellence  and  a  decidedly  supple- 
mentary clearness. 


New  Volumes  of   Essays 


Journalism   and    Literature* 

HAS  journalism  a  place  in  literature? 
The  first  of  Mr.  Boynton's  series  of 
essays  gives  a  reserved  affirmative 
answer  to  this  question.  Deprecating  the 
fact  that  certain  exclusive  litterateurs,  in 
their  definition  of  literature,  abruptly 
draw  the  line  where  journalism  begins,  the 
author  makes  the  points  that  no  journalist 
need  be  ashamed  of  conceding  the  su- 
periority of  the  creative  production  to  all 
other  forms  of  literary  production,  and 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  conservators 
of  pure  literary  form  ought  not  to  be  blind 
to  the  breadth  and  dignity  of  impersonal 
comment  belonging  to  higher  journalism. 
Journalism  rises  to  the  plane  of  literature, 


♦The  Courtships  op  Queen  Elizabeth.  By 
Martin  Hume,  author  of  "The  Love  Affairs 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,"  etc.  Revised  edition 
with  new  chapters.  Illustrated.  McCIure, 
Phillips  &  Co. 

t  Journalism  and  Literature.  By  H.  W. 
Boynton.    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 


in  the  restricted  meaning  of  the  term,  when 
the  impulse  to  convince  supplants  the  sim- 
ple desire  to  catalogue  facts,  to  enumer- 
ate values,  or  to  utter  conventional  com- 
ments— witness,  Newman,  Burke,  and 
Macaulay.  That  journalism  bears  only  an 
occasional  relation  to  higher  literary  art 
is,  to  Mr.  Boynton,  sufficient  justification 
for  a  truer  estimate  of  journalistic  effort 
from  the  critic,  and  for  a  higher  devotion 
of  the  journalist  to  his  art. 

In  ''Effusions  of  Fancy,'*  the  author  dis- 
cusses the  relationship  among  present-day 
types  of  fiction,  and  the  relative  values  of 
each  type.  The  short  story  he  does  not 
regard  as  a  permanent  form  in  fiction.  The 
vortex  of  Realism  is  carefully  avoided  in 
the  judgment  that  if  Realism  in  fiction  is 
represented  by  the  tons  of  "stuff"  satur- 
ated with  morbid  sentimentality,  hypo- 
chondria, and  viciousness,  it  were  far  bet- 
ter to  accept  the  simplest  love  tale  as  the 
height  of  artistic  form  in  fiction,  than  to 
urge  the  claim  of  productions  so  nauseous. 

Two  well-written  minor  essays  take  up 
the  ever  recurring  problems  of  the  mod- 
ern poet,  pubHc  depreciation  of  poetry  and 
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poetry  as  drama.  The  author  is  inclined 
to  the  belief  that  the  public  is  only  partly 
to  blame  for  its  disinterestedness  toward 
the  man  of  poetic  genius.  The  genius  has 
slighted  his  Muse  by  not  assiduously,  still 
less  laboriously,  cultivating  her  acquaint- 
ance and  regard.  Poets  are  both  born  and 
made.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr. 
Boynton  has  no  share  in  Mr.  Robert 
Bridges's  optimism  with  regard  to  the  fu- 
ture of  poetry.  He  sees  no  charm  in  the 
mighty  mysteries  of  recent  scientific  dis- 
covery, and  no  inspiration  in  the  marvel- 
lous, advance  of  commercial  enterprise. 
The  dramatic  poet,  in  particular,  must 
treat  of  the  immemorial  themes,  never  of 
contemporary  conditions.  Though  the 
outlook  for  enduring  dramatic  poetry  is  so 
dark,  the  author  sees  in  the  recent  work 
of  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips,  and  in  the  success 
attending  the  late  production  of  "Every- 
man," a  fairly  perceptible  movement  in 
favor  of  the  final  supremacy  of  the  poetic 
drama  on  the  stage. 

A  number  of  happy  thoughts  are  mined 
in  the  essay  on  "Cleverness  and  Original- 
ity." The  author  asserts  that  inventive- 
ness is  often  mistaken  for  originality.  To 
tlie  average  person  "genius  is  always  odd ; 
therefore  oddity  has  a  double  chance  of 
turning  out  to  be  genius."  Just  as  the 
average  American  likes  to  speculate  on 
air-bubble  syndicates,  so  he  likes  to  be 
astonished  by  the  appearance  of  the  liter- 
ary acrobat  on  the  stage.  Stevenson  in 
his  most  conscious  moments  adopted  a 
contorted  style.  The  living  English  nov- 
elists of  whom  most  is  expected,  Mr.  Mere- 
dith, Mr.  James,  Mr.  Barrie,  are  ingenious 
commentators  rather  than  creators.  Low- 
ell was  clever,  while  Hawthorne  was  not. 
Byron  was  eflFusively  nimble-witted,  while 
Wordsworth  never  had  a  clever  moment. 
It  is  unfortunate,  continues  Mr.  Boynton, 
that  some  of  the  names  we  regard  most 
highly  are  stained  with  the  crime  of  clever- 
ness. Motive  of  truth  is  choked  to  placate 
monster  effect. 

The  fifteen  essays  appearing  in  this  vol- 
ume are  timely  and  well  written  articles. 
Though  Mr.  Boynton  has  not  said  any- 
thing that  has  not  already  been  said,  his 
conversational  and  incisive  style  is  illu- 
minating to  the  subject  matter.  As  maga- 
zine articles,  we  believe,  the  essays  at- 


tained their  highest  value,  for  the  need  of 
a  volume  of  collected  essays  of  this  type 
is  not  clearly  shown. 

George  E.  Roth. 

An   Anthologist's    "Recreations"* 

A  RATHER  light-weight  book,  a 
collection  of  trifles,  is  this ;  yet  per- 
haps we  should  not  take  the  volume 
seriously,  as  the  author  professes  it  to 
be  the  recreation  of  his  lighter  hours.  The 
chapters  on  "Unwritten  Books,"  "Seed- 
Corn  for  Stories,"  and  others  of  the 
eleven  here  assembled,  have  already  ap- 
peared in  magazine  form.  An  essay  on 
Bunner's  uncollected  poems  yields  some 
amusing  lines  on  Atlantic  City: 
"O  city  that  is  not  a  city,  unworthy  the 

prefix  Atlantic, 
Forlornest  of  watering-places,  and  thor- 
oughly Philadelphian !" 
The  hand  of  the  New  York  satirist  is 
unmistakably  here. 

Better  worth  while  is  the  paper  on 
Quatrains,  giving  some  choice  examples 
from  Edwin  Markham,  William  Hamilton 
Hayne  and  Columbia  University's  two 
poets,  Frank  Dempster  Sherman  and  Joel 
E.  Spingam. 

It  is  pleasant  to  find  Mr.  Spingam's 
name  coming  into  recognition  by  the  crit- 
ics here  and  there;  anyone  who  has  read 
his  beautiful  "Prothalamion"  in  the  "At- 
lantic Monthly"  of  April,  1902,  or  his 
fine  ode,  "The  New  Hesperides,"  with  its 
high  optimism,  will  wish  to  watch  the 
ripening  of  this  poet's  gifts.  ^ 

The  literary  merit  of  Mr.  Matthews' 
comments  in  this  little  book  is  somewhat 
slight.  A  flavor  of  piquancy  and  careless 
grace  would  have  been  imparted  to  its 
pages  were  they  from  the  pen  of  Andrew 
Lang  or  Miss  Repplier.  These  simple 
but  rare  charms  have  not  yet  been  cap- 
tured by  the  "anthologist"  here  repre- 
sented. One  questions,  indeed,  whether 
there  is  in  him  the  depth  and  the  warmth 
of  heart  without  which  one  can  hardly 
hope  for  mastery  in  the  art  of  sympa- 
thetic literary  appreciation. 


♦Recreations  of  an  Anthologist.  By 
Brander  Matthews.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co. 
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Christmas   Tides* 

DR.  CUYLER  always  writes  with 
sweetness  and  persuasion.  Here 
he  has  made  up  a  delightful  Christ- 
mas volume  without  which  no  household 
should  be.  The  book  contains  seven 
Christmas  essays  and  sermonettes  and 
seven  Christmas  poems  and  songs. 

Among  the  first  are,  "A  Merry  Christ- 
mas to  You/*  an  interesting  sketch  of 
Christmas  customs  in  England,  America 
and  elsewhere,  including  some  delightful 


Copyright  I9ut.    The  Baker  and  Taylor  Co 

DR.  CUYLER  AT  LAKE  MOHONK 

personal  reminiscence ;  "A  Day  at  Bethle- 
hem," which  is  a  description  of  the  mod- 
em City  of  David ;  "A  Motto  for  Christ- 
mas Giving,"  a  plea  for  Christian  gener- 
osity; "J^sus  the  Joy-Bringer,"  "Home- 
Thoughts  for  Christmas  Tide,"  "The  Star 
of  Bethlehem  that  Never  Sets"  and  "Back 
to  Christ,"  the  last  four  semi-sermons 
with  a  bearing  on  Christmas,  each  full 
of  inspiration  for  right  living,  written  in 
Dr.  Cuyler*s  simple,  effective  way. 

♦Our  Christmas  Tides.  By  Theodora  Led- 
yard  Cuyler,  D.  D.,  author  of  "Recollections 
of  a  Long  Life,"  etc.  Illustrated.  The  Baker 
&  Taylor  Co. 


The  Christmas  songs  include  Phillips 
Brooks's  "O  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem," 
"To-Day  in  Bethlehem  Hear  I,"  a  trans- 
lation from  the  Greek  of  John  of  Damas- 
cus, who  lived  in  the  eighth  century ;  Mar- 
tin Luther's  "Christmas  Carol  for  Chil- 
dren," the  old  song  sung  so  often  by 
English  waits,  "Carol,  Brothers,  Carol," 
by  Dr.  Muhlenberg;  "What  Star  Is 
This?"  translated  from  the  Latin;  Whit- 
tier's  "Christmas  Carmen"  and  "It  Came 
upon  the  Midnight  Clear,"  by  Dr.  Sears. 

The  book  is  illustrated  with  photo- 
gravures, the  frontispiece  being  the  por- 
trait of  Dr.  Cuyler  at  Lake  Mohonk,  here 
reproduced.  The  decorations  are  in  color 
and  the  whole  makes  a  very  striking  holi- 
day book  that  will  be  acceptable  at  any 
season  of  the  year. 

Nature's    Invitation* 

MR.  BRADFORD  TORREY  pre- 
sents in  this  yolimie  the  tenth  of 
his  series  of  nature  studies.  In  it 
he  has  collected  the  "notes  of  a  bird-gazer" 
which  originally  appeared  in  the  "Atlantic 
Monthly,"  the  Boston  "Evening  Tran- 
script" and  "Mail  and  Express,"  and  the 
New  York  "Evening  Post."  His  excur- 
sions have  been  grouped  geographically, 
covering  New  Hampshire,  Florida,  Texas 
and  Arizona.  Most  alluring  are  the  titles 
of  his  brief  chapters, — "Birds  and  Bright 
Leaves,"  "A  Peep  at  the  Everglades," 
"Pkture  and  Song,"  "Shy  Life  in  the 
Desert,"  etc.,  etc.  The  very  index,  which 
is  carefully  compiled,  is  enticing  in  its  mere 
enumeration  of  birds  (some  hundred  or 
so)  and  plants.  There  are  no  illustrations. 
"Nature's  Invitation"  is  not  a  text-book. 
It  is  not  at  all  technical.  There  is  no  trace 
of  the  philosophy  of  a  Thoreau  nor  of  the 
imagination  of  a  Seton.  It  is  informal  and 
with  no  set  purpose  of  instruction.  Only 
two  of  the  diapters  may  be  said  to  rise  to 
the  dignity  of  essays,  the  remainder  being, 
as  was  Mr.  Torrey's  original  intention, 
merely  letters  to  be  read,  one  of  a  night, 
by  the  jaded  town-dweller.  They  are 
written,  naturally,  in  the  first  person,  but 
with  so  modest  a  handling  of  the  perpen- 
dicular pronoun  that  the  reader  looks,  not 
into  the  eyes  of  the  bird-gazer,  but  off 

♦Nature's    Invitation.     Bradford    Torrcy. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
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aod  away  toward  the  life  which  the  bird- 
gazer  sees.  Some  of  the  chapters  are 
little  more  than  bird  lists  pieced  together 
with  anecdote  and  stray  comment  upon 
die  q)pearance,  voice,  habit  and  environ- 
ment of  the  feathered  population.  Others 
attempt  a  certain  degree  of  literary  ex- 
cellence. But  always  there. is  the  health- 
ful spirit  of  fellowship  with  under-human 
life,  and  an  enthusiastic  appreciation — 
which  none  can  better  enjoy  than  a  boy 
of  sixty— of  the  thousand  rural  sights 
which  the  rest  of  us,  though  having  eyes, 
see  not. 

The  trips  are  really  sketching  tours, 
always  with  leisure  for  rejoicing  over  the 
reappearance  of  a  long-missed  nestling 
or  for  jubilating  over  the  discovery  6f 
winged  things  long  looked  for,  "things 
for  the  lack  of  which  a  pigeon-hole  in  the 
mind  has  stood  consciously  vacant" 
Surely  it  is  wholesome  and  relaxing  to 
turn,  if  but  for  a  breathing  spell  at  the 
end  of  the  day,  from  "the  weariness,  the 
fever  and  the  fret"  to  the  softness  of 
the  meadow,  freshly  sprung  after  the 
summer  mowing,  the  glistening  of  the 
com  leaves,  the  narrow  road, — a  brown 
ribbon  laid  upon  a  green  carpet — where 
the  "scomers  of  the  ground" 

float  and  run 
Like  an  unbodied  joy  whose  race  is  just  begun. 


The    Mind   of  Whittier* 

HERE  is  a  Congregational  minister 
explaining  the  spiritual  message  of 
the  Quaker  poet.  He  gives  brief 
discussions  of  the  Inner  Light,  of  Whit- 
tier*s  optimism  and  humanity,  and  of  his 
faith  in  the  future  life,  illustrating  with 
frequent  extracts  from  the  poet's  own 
words.  The  seven  essays  are  perhaps  a 
series  of  evening  sermons  wherein  the  aim 
was  to  bring  home  to  average  people  the 
importance  of  Whittier  as  a  daily  guide. 
To  lovers  of  the  quiet  Quaker  singer  there 
is  keen  satisfaction  in  the  steady  growth 
of  his  appeal  to  right-thinking  people  of 
all  sects  and  stations ;  other  poets  seem  to 
fluctuate  in  favor,  but  Whittier  is  gather- 
ing an  ever  increasing  audience. 

The  author  of  this  helpful  little  book 
sees  in  higher  poetry  a  medium  for  the 
best  spiritual  teaching.  "Poetry,"  he  says, 
"is  the  common  man's  text  book  on  re- 
ligion. If  .we  could  analyze  the  religious 
consciousness  of  men  we  might  find  that 
as  many  religious  ideas  come  from  the 
poets  as  from  the  Bible.  .  .  .  Whit- 
tier's  thoughts  in  'The  Eternal  Goodness' 
have  been  great  forces  in  shaping  our  con- 
ception of  the  nature  of  God."      J.  R.  .H 

♦The  Mind  of  Whittier.  By  Clancey  J. 
Hawkins.    Thomas  Whittaker. 
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Reviewed  by    Wilbur  Morris  Stine 


A  COMMONPLACE  expression  in 
verse  is  one  of  its  least  pardonable 
defects.  The  sensibilities  of  the 
reader  are  promptly  ofifended  by  it,  and 
there  is  a  lurking  suspicion  of  having  been 
imposed  upon.  Few,  perhaps,  may  care 
to  pursue  this  suspicion  into  a  serious  in- 
quiry, which  shall  determine  the  offense 
and  adjudge  the  offender.  Those  who  do 
so  find  in  the  inquiry  a  crucial  test  for 
poetry.  The  medium  of  verse  requires 
both  from  composer  and  reader  a  certain 
degree  of  spiritual  elevation,  a  purity  and 
open-heartedness  of  emotion  which  is  apart 
from  the  ordinary  trend  of  experience.  We 
suppose  in  reading  that  the  writer  has 
given  us  of  his  best,  and  composed  for  us 


in  some  moments  of  rare  mastery;  and 
those  of  us  who  read  verse  seriously,  yield 
on  our  part  as  the  reader,  what  we  demand 
from  the  author. 

The  condition  of  elevation,  or  aloofness, 
is  putting  on  the  "wedding  garment"  of 
the  mind.  To  have,  then,  a  commonplace 
intrude  upon  our  sensibilities,  must  excite 
a  feeling  of  having  the  proprieties  invaded. 
The  every-day  garb  of  the  intrusive 
thought  may  assert  the  dignity  of  the  ordi- 
nary, but  it  is  an  assertion  which  is  not 
called  for;  the  sanctity  of  song  has  been 
invaded  by  the  garrulity  of  labor,  and  a 
rarer  air  has  been  jarred  by  the  discord 
and  clangor  of  the  street. 
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To  pursue  the  inquiry  to  its  last,  but 
most  significant  meanings,  the  intrusion  of 
the  commonplace  is  a  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  art.  The  commonplace  expres- 
sion may  be  an  indication  of  slovenliness 
or  carelessness ;  but  this  is  readily  detected, 
and  in  some  instances  it  may  be  condoned. 
It  is  toward  the  serious  use  of  the  com- 
monplace in  verse  that  the  present  re- 
marks are  directed.  Upon  first  acquaint- 
ance with  an  author  who  is  thus  culpable, 
the  not  charitable  impression  is  made  that 
the  writer  is  lacking  in  talent  and  capacity 
for  song,  and  not  being  bold  in  flight,  he 
should  keep  to  the  ground  of  prose. 

But  the  case  cannot  be  disposed  of  so 
complacently.  There  is  a  class  of  writers 
who  show  undoubted  evidences  of  talent, 
but  who  jar  upon  us  with  frequent  com- 
monplaces. These  writers  transgress  from 
lack  of  skill  and  training  for  their  work. 
As  this  is  the  type  of  writer  of  verse  who 
is  frequentiy  presented  to  the  reviewer, 
his  kind  should  better  be  understood  by 
the  reader.  He  is  endowed  with  a  measure 
of  lyrical  power,  and  has  more  than  the 
ordinary  appreciation  of  song,  but  he  does 
not  subject  himself  to  the  se.vere  labor  "of 
the  acquisition  of  skill  and  taste,  fine  per- 
ception and  sensitiveness  to  harmony.  Too 
often  he  mistakes  the  impulse  of  song  for 
the  power  of  utterance.  He  does  not 
realize  that  literature  demands  a  masterful 
expression  of  the  personality  of  the  writer, 
or  the  adequate  handling  of  some  external 
theme.  Impulse  and  fervor  are  alone 
taken  for  guides.  Occasionally  there  are 
writers  of  this  description  whose  native 
endowment  is  sufficient  to  guard  them 
from  serious  blunders;  the  surprise,  then, 
to  the  critic  is  that  they  have  done  so  well, 
though  there  may  be  no  admiration  ex- 
cited for  real  achievement.  These,  who 
fail  of  a  final  worthy  achievement,  have 
neglected  to  realize  the  importance  of  art 
in  writing  verse,  and  the  serious  prepara- 
tion it  demands. 

When  the  commonplace  in  verse  is  held 
up  for  censure,  its  next  of  kin,  the  pecu- 
liar, must  not  escape  reprobation.  The 
forced,  strange  or  ungrammatical  use  of 
words,  however  clever,  are  the  marks  of 
the  amateur,  and  not  the  artist.  The  very 
perversity  of  our  nature,  which  delights  in 
the  peculiar,  is  elusive.  Probably  it  is  some- 


thing akin  to  humor ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
some  phases  of  the  peculiar  in  writing  ex- 
cite surprise,  and  are  not  wholly  disagree- 
able. If  this  surprise  were  enduring,  and 
each  repetition  of  the  thing  might  excite 
the  pleasing  emotion,  the  peculiar  might 
be  considered  a  propriety  of  art.  But  no 
fallacy  could  be  more  apparent  than  this, 
and  the  peculiar  that  is  admired  on  its  first 
reading  readily  stales  and  displeases 
on  repetition. 

Further, — and  one  must  proceed  gently 
not  to  wound  sensibilities — the  very  books 
of  these  writers  have  a  way  of  classifying 
their  authors.  In  them  one  is  introduced 
alike  to  book  and  author  by  a  portrait,  and 
the  feignedly  modest  preface.  The  first 
note  struck  is  that  of  a  severe  common- 
place through  the  use  of  a  stiflF,  illy-posed 
photograph  that  savors  of  all  the  common 
gentility  of  the  street;  or  the  affectedly 
disheveled  hair  of  the  supposed  poet  is 
seen  against  a  murky  and  uncertain  back- 
ground. Through  the  preface  the  mod- 
esty of  the  author  struggles  with  a  desire 
for  recognition,  and  the  reader  is  usually 
assured  that  the  natural  barriers  of  re- 
serve have  yielded  to  the  assault  of  the 
urgent  and  not-to-be-denied  solicitations 
of  friends,  of  the  standards  of  whose  liter- 
ary taste  one  has  no  assurance. 

The  collection  of  verse  that  is  reviewed 
in  this  number  has  suggested  these  reflec- 
tions on  the  commonplace  and  the  pecu- 
liar, and  these  introductory  remarks  may 
serve  as  criticism  passed  on  the  books  col- 
lectively. The  serious  artistic  purpose  is 
lacking  in  one  and  all,  nor  is  there  marked 
evidence  of  well-won  skill,  though  several 
of  the  authors  furnish  indications  of  ade- 
quate talent  for  the  thematic  material  se- 
lected. 

"Echoes  from  the  Glen"*  is  a  collection 
of  short  poems  which  are  collected  under 
the  headings  of  Sentiment,  War  and  Dia- 
lect. In  the  Poems  of  Sentiment  there 
are  occasional  lyrical  strains,  as 

There,  the  light  of  lightning  flying, 

Here,  the  rifted  spars  are  lying 

And  the   storm-bird's  mate  is  crying. 

But  two  lines  removed  the  lyrical  mood 
is  broken  by  such  a  verse  as, 

*Tis  the  wreck  and  wrought  of  storm. 

♦Echoes  From  the  Glen.  By  William  Page 
Carter.    With  frontispiece.    The  Grafton  Press. 
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If  the  author  has  intended  "wrought" 
in  the  grammatical  sense  with  "wreck," 
the  expression  is  an  unwarrantable  descent 
into  the  peculiar.  Other  expressions  of 
like  character  are  "mock-bird"  and  "sheaf- 
ened,"  which  are  beyond  all  appeal  to 
poetical  license.    Yet  another  verse  reads, 

Of  the  long  ago  past  my  singers  have  trod. 

A  frequent  appeal  is  made  to  the  "lute" 
and  such  poetical  properties;  but  to  these 
properties  a  new  one  is  added  in  the  line. 
And  tossed  her  wondrous  mane  along 

To  the  reader's  surprise  the  owner  of 
this  hirsute  phenomenon  is  supposed  to  be 

Sweet  Mistress  Nance  of  Milburn  Town. 

The  book  is  cheaply  published,  and  its 
pages  are  further  marred  by  incorrect 
punctuation,  or  none  at  all. 

The  "Trail  to  Boyland"*  is  a  delightful 
book  of  verse  with  a  character  of  its  own. 
The  title  poem  is  brief  and  inferior  to 
many  which  follow,  whose  theme  is  the 
boy  of  memories  rather  than  the  youngster 
of  the  present.  Each  poem  has  a  note  of 
its  own  and  appeals  to  delightful  mem- 
ories. In  most  instances  the  meter  is  the 
easy  colloquial  one,  especially  in  the  half- 
dialectical  poems  relating  to  child  life. 
Though  the  boy  predominates  the  title,  he 
has  after  all  the  smaller  share  in  the  con- 
tents. Many  of  the  poems  are  serious  in 
their  theme  and  handling  and  touch  the 
deeper  chords,  as 

"The  songs  unsung!     What  mellow  strains 
Had  lent  their  gladness  to  our  life! 

What  cadences  to  soothe  our  pains 
And  hush  our  petty  stress  and  strife, 

Had  some  blithe  measure  faltered  not 
When  hands  all  careless  swept  the  strings 

With  lilt  and  rapture  now  forgot. 
Ah,  pathos  of  unfinished  things!" 

In  the  poem,  "The  God  of  the  Un- 
afraid" the  inspiration  and  model  are  not 
far  to  seek ;  one  regrets  to  find  so  promis- 
ing a  writer  fall  into  the  long,  loosely  con- 
structed, bragging  lines  that  characterize 
the  verse  of  a  certain  English  writer.  This 
book  is  largely  a  collection  of  newspaper 
verses,  but  for  all  that  they  are  excellent 
examples  of  the  easy  and  colloquial  poem. 
That  the  inspiration  for  finer  work  is  not 
lacking  there  is  evidence  in  the  lines  of 

*The  Trail  to  Boyland  and  Other  Poems. 
WUbur  D.  Nesbit.  With  illustrations  by  Will 
Vatcr.    The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co. 


"A  Fettered  Soul,"  which  opens  with  the 
quaint  reflection, 

When  people's  souls  is  full  *o  rhyme, 

I  say  it  isn't  right 
To  make  'em  plow  jest  all  th'  time 

From  early  morn  till  night. 

To  the  readers  of  a  certain  juvenile 
periodical  the  name  of  Mary  Mapes 
Dodge  is  so  familiar  that  a  book  from  her 
pen  needs  no  introduction.  "Rh3mies  and 
Jingles"*  is  an  enlarged  edition  of  a  book 
which  has  done  service  through  many 
Christmas-tides.  In  looking  over  a  collec- 
tion of  this  character  one  is  pained  to  con- 
template that  the  early  taste  and  impres- 
sions of  children  should  be  set  by  produc- 
tions which  have  so  little  poetical  merit, 
and  so  slender  a  basis  of  sense.  The  illus- 
trations are  in  many  cases  poorly  drawn 
and  conceived,  and  they  lack  spri^htliness 
and  invention. 

EHzabeth  Porter  Gould,  author  of  the 
"Brownings  and  America,"  two  books  on 
Walt  Whitman,  and  others,  contributes  a 
volume  of  verse  under  the  singular  title, 
"One's  Self  I  Sing,"*  The  title  poem  is 
a  cycle  of  life,  its  periods  and  attributes. 
The  poem  mingles  the  ode,  elegy  and  bal- 
lad in  its  various  sections ;  with  the  meter 
as  varied  as  the  form.  The  verses  lack 
melody  and  smoothness,  and  the  argument 
and  sentiment  are  not  convincing.  The 
peculiar  and  commonplace  mingle  singu- 
larly in  these  lines,  and  the  reader  is  soon 
ill  at  ease  with  the  feeling  that  the  author 
is  using  a  mode  of  expression  with  which 
she  is  not  familiar.  Much  of  the  contents 
is  prose  rather  angularly  crowded  into 
measure.     "Labor"  is  thus  apostrophized. 

Heyday — work-a-day  world! 

My  flag  is  unfurled! 
To  Labor  I  bring  my  hand  and  my  heart, 
Adjusted  to  justice,  to  love  and  to  art. 

The  theme  of  Immortality  which  closes 
the  cycle  should  inspire  nobler  lines  than 
these, 

Two  old  friends  met  on  the  city  street.' 

"Good  morning,"  said  he, 

"Good  morning,"  said  she. 
And  they  paused  to  talk  together. 


♦Rhymes  and  Jingles.  By  Mary  Mapes 
Dodge.  With  illustrations  by  Sarah  S.  Stilwell. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

tONE's  Self  I  Sing  and  Other  Poems.  By 
Elizabeth  Porter  Gould.    The  Gorham  Press 
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In  the  section,  "Poems  of  Nature,"  the 
writer  at  times  is  more  felicitous,  and  one 
reads  of  the  butterfly, 

Shall  I  too  know 

After  earth's  throe 
Full  freedom  of  my  being? 

Shall  I,  as  you, 

Through  law  as  true, 
Know  life  of  fuller  meaning? 

At  the  close  of  these  Nature  poems 
there  is  a  garland  of  verses  to  the  Months, 
which  in  form  and  spirit,  though  not  in 
merit,  suggest  Christina  Rosetti.  The  book 
ck)ses  with  two  poems  celebrating  certain 
New  England  towns,  and  the  latter  closes 
with  the  quatrain, 

Thus  taught  our  Daniel  Webster 

In  i8q2. 
I  think  he's  worth  remembering  here — 

Don't  you? 

The  first  impression  on  opening  "Poems 
and  Songs,"*  by  J.  R.  Newell,  is  that  the 
publishers  have  made  a  handsome  book. 
The  typography  is  exceptionally  fine,  and 

?aper  and  binding  are  in  excellent  taste, 
'he  contents  of  the  book  for  the  most  part 
art  not  unworthy  of  their  setting.  The 
style  of  the  writer  is  usually  elevated  and 
dignified ;  and  at  times  the  song  is  uttered 
with  lyrical  power  and  sweetness.  The 
themes  which  have  inspired  these  poems 
are  frequently  political,  yet  the  deeper 
sentiments  of  the  heart  are  sung  in  such 
elegiac  poems  as  "To  My  Daughter  Eth- 
leen."  The  attitude  of  the  author  has 
been  serious  and  he  offers  his  best  to  the 
reader,  and  earnestly  measures  up  to  his 
capacity.  Excellent  taste  and  a  certain 
breadth  and  mastery  in  the  handling  of 
meter,  are  frequently  displayed.  A 
prophecy  in  keeping  with  the  Peace  Con- 
gress, just  closed,  is 

The  days  shall  come  when  the  Union  Jack 
And  the  Stars  and  Stripes  shall  be  one 

In  a  bond  of  peace,  for  the  world's  release 
From  the  sway  of  the  sword  and  gun. 

The  Celtic  strain  is  in  evidence  through- 
out the  book,  and  there  is  a  charming,  rol- 
licking apostrophe  to  the  Shamrock, — 

In   the   garden   of   life   there   are   daisies   and 
pansies, 
And  roses  and  lilies,  all  fragrant  and  fair; 
And  Love  wanders  thither,  elated  with  fancies, 
To  find  what  is  brightest  and  loveliest  there. 
In  a  nook  all  secluded, 
Where  shadows  long  brooded, 

♦Poems  and  Songs.  By  J.  R.  Newell.  The 
Oorham  Press. 


And  scarcely  the  sunbeams  till  eventide  fall. 

He  finds  there  uprearing 

The  Shamrock  of  Erin, 
The  dearest  of  flowerets,  and  brightest  of  alL 

In  "Hannon-gog"  the  difficult  hexameter 
is  handled  with  commendable  skill,  though 
its  lines  are  not  wholly  felicitous,  as  wit- 
ness. 

Wails  as  from  nation  in  anguish  who  dread 
what  may  happen  to-morrow, 

Fill  earth  and  sky  with  their  dissonance,  moan- 
ing like  winds  of  November, 

When  Nature  dismantles  the  forest  in  lonely 
and  wide  desolation. 

The  writer  is  not  so  happy  in  attempts 
at  blank  verse.  In  the  poem,  "Redemp- 
tion," evidently  composed  under  the  in- 
spiration of  Miltonic  lines,  we  read. 

Slow  pass  the  hours;  heaven's  burning  eye  is 

closed; 
The  moon  withholds  her  light,  and,  as  it  were, 
The  curtains  of  deep  midnight  shut  from  sight 
The  work  stupendous  of  redeeming  Love. 

A  modest  collection  of  verses  comes  to 
us  with  an  appeal  that  fairly  disarms 
analysis  and  criticism.  The  author  of 
"Thorns  and  Flowers,"*  C.  Q.  Canan,  by 
way  of  preface,  protests  they  "were  writ- 
ten for  the  pleasure  afforded"  when  in  ill 
health.  Most  of  the  themes  are  derived 
from  Nature,  and  the  scenes  and  memories 
of  homely  life.  He  thus  speaks  of  Am- 
bition, 

To  me,  'tis  overdone, 

A  faulty  dream  of  toil  and  gain, 
While  modest  pleasures  will  refresh 

Like  water  on  the  dying  grain. 

"Lyrics  of  Childhood,"t  is  a  slender  col- 
lection of  poetry  for  children,  interspersed 
with  a  few  poems  of  homely  sentiment 
For  this  class  of  writing  a  liveliness  of 
affection  and  quick  response  are  essentials, 
and  the  whole  should  be  pervaded  by 
gleams  of  humor.  Since  the  quiet,  but 
tender  poems  of  the  Carey  sisters,  no  one 
has  sung  the  child  heart  so  sweetly  as 
Field;  nor  spoken  for  the  boy  so  well  as 
Riley.  The  verses  of  Mr.  Mayhugh  arc 
quiet,  but  pleasing;  though  they  have  no 
considerable  merit.  Perhaps  the  inimi- 
table lullabies  of  Field  dull  the  ears  to 
these  quiet  strains ;  but  we  find  in  them  a 

♦Thorns  and  Flowers.  By  C.  C.  Canan. 
With  frontispiece.    Bradford,  Pa. 

tLvRics  OF  Childhood.  By  Edward  May- 
hugh.   The  Grafton  Press. 
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pure  picture  of  childish  thought  and 
fancy ;  and  as  literary  productions  they  are 
generally  well  wrought  and  correct. 

The  first  note  struck  by  "Under  the 
Boughs"*  would  repel  a  refined  literary 
taste.  The  pretentious  title,  "The  Race  of 
the  Mighty,"  has  to  do  with  nothing  more 
than  the  pastime  of  a  few  idle  people,  as 
sever':  opinion  will  have  it.  The  automo- 
bile has  not  affected  any  of  tlic  real  issues 
of  life  to  the  extent  of  making  it  a  suit- 
able theme  for  song ;  there  are  no  associa- 
tions which  have  yet  grown  about  it.  The 
mock  heroics  of  the  poem  are  not  trans- 
muted into  dignity  through  the  chance  that 
these  verses  were  awarded  a  prize  by  a 
certain  newspaper;  though  the  publisher 
is  keen  enough  to  foot-note  the  fact  to 
the  franc.  Mr.  England  shows  a  certain 
familiarity  with  the  sonnet  form ;  but  evi- 
dently he  has  a  predilection  for  some 
minor  forms  which  have  proved  exotic  to 
our  language.  One  is  annoyed  by  the  very 
variety  of  meters  which  he  attempts ;  and 
his  industry  leads  him  into  several  sonnets 
in  other  tongues.  In  "Erinnerungen"  we 
have  the  lines, 

Schwer  ist  mein  Herz,  und  heute  kann  ich  nicht 
Mehr  ksen — kann  nicht  denken,  leiden  mehr. 

It  is  not  clear  why  these  ordinary  senti- 
ments should  have  sung  themselves 
through  the  German  tongue,  especially 
when  the  lines  cannot  plead  the  grace  of 
good  poetry  in  that  speech.  A  favorite 
sonnet-theme  of  the  writer  is  Love,  but 
to  sing  of  Love  with  the  artificiality  of 
studied  forms  does  not  make  poetry.    Just 

•Underneath  the  Bough,  A  Book  op 
Veeses.  By  George  Allan  England.  The 
Grafton  Press. 


here  is  where  one  is  repelled  from  this 
book;  the  sentiment  is  superficial  and 
studied;  there  is  rarely  an  expression  of 
the  personality  of  the  writer  through  his 
medium.  His  is  the  language,  not  of  one 
who  feels  deeply,  but  of  one  who  studies, — 
and  not  the  best  masters, — and  writes. 
There  is  little  conviction  carried  by  these 
lines  of  peculiar  expressions. 

it  was  o'er  soon  to  weep 
In  those  first  hours;  my  heart  was  cleft  too 

deep 
For  pain  to  harbor  there.    A  waning  light 
From  the  old  moon  englorified  her  bright 
And  unadorned  hair. 

This  author  has  failed  to  grasp  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  essentials  of  unity  and  sim- 
plicity in  the  sonnet  form.  His  sonnets 
are  frequently  turgid  with  illustration  and 
intimation.  The  multiplicity  of  ideas  in 
the  "Battle  Royal"  will  suffice  to  show 
what  he  attempts  to  crowd  "within  the 
Sonnet's  scanty  plot  of  ground." 

Thou   Battle  Royal!   Kings  and  gentlemen 
At  arms,  and  lords  have  fought  thee  since  the 

mists 
Of  time,  back-rolling,  show'd  thy  mimic  lists 
And  pigmy  warriors,  mazed  and  harried  then 
As  now  in  meshes  of  thy  checkered  strife — ^ 
Unshielded  Pawns,  trim  Knights  and  frowning 

Rooks 
Stolid  yet  quick,  and  Bishops  smug,  with  looks 
A-squint,  and  King  with  lame  yet  endless  life 

and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  game,  which  is 

reached  in  the  fourteenth  line. 

There  is  a  subtle  charm,  however,  in 

these  lines, 

Come  thou  into  my  Garden!    Let  me  show 
Thee  all  the  treasures  that  do  lend  it  grace. 
These  goodly  sonnets,  standing  in  a  row 
To  tell  of  joys,  tears,  love, — life's  madrigal; 
And,  mistress  of  the  pure,  enchanted  place, 
Be  thou  the  fairest  Flower  among  them  alll 


A    Quatrain    From    Abu'1-Ala 

Translatd    by    Ameen     Rihani 


T 


READ  lightly,  for  a  thousand  hearts  unseen 
Might  now  be  beating  in  this  misty  green ; 

Here  are  the  herbs  that  once  were  pretty  cheeks. 
Here  the  remains  of  those  that  once  have  been. 

From  "The  Quatrains  of  Abu'1-Ala." 


Fiction   That  Many  Will   Read 

Reviewed    by    Quentin     MacDonald 


Falaise  of  the   Blessed   Voice* 

IT  is  a  fact  generally  recognized  that 
Mr.  William  Steams  Davis  is,  of  all 
writers  who  have  essayed  the  field 
of  historical  fiction,  the  best  equipped.  Mr. 
Davis  is,  in  fine,  saturated  with  ancient  and 
mediaeval  history  of  Europe  and  the  East- 
ern nations,  and  his  penchant  for  these 
older  times  has  given  him  enthusiasm 
which,  set  atop  his  natural  and  trained 
bent  for  absolute  accuracy,  furnishes  his 
stories  with  atmosphere  as  well  as  with 
wealth  of  fact;  while  his  literary  inclina- 
tions add  polish  and  a  literary  force  and 
finish. 

Heretofore  Mr.  Davis  has  erred  in  over- 
abundance of  detail.  Knowing  much  is 
sometimes  more  troublesome  than  know- 
ing little,  and  Mr.  Davis's  knowledge  has 
in  times  past  seemed  too  large  for  his 
story. 

In  "Falaise,"  however,  this  fault  is  to 
a  most  felicitous  degree  overcome  and  the 
storied  tapestry,  in  all  its  richness  of  color 
and  variety  of  scene,  has  been  made  alive 
by  the  infusion  of  a  more  human  S3mipathy 
and  breadth.  The  air  of  watching  from 
afar  has  been  almost  cancelled  and  a  de- 
lightful intimacy  introduced ;  while  the  su- 
perfluous detail  is  discarded  and  the  whole 
story  is  painted  in  with  broader,  more 
accustomed  strokes,  so  that  one  grasps 
the  effect  rather  than  the  individual  de- 
tail or  number  of  details. 

The  scenes  of  the  novel  are  laid  in  the 
time  of  the  ninth  Louis  of  France,  af- 
terwards, St.  Louis.  The  story  deals  with 
the  efforts  of  the  queen  mother,  Blanche  of 
Castile,  to  depose  Margaret  of  Provence, 
the  yo.uthful  bride  of  Louis.  The  King 
is  pictured  as  a  mere  boy  of  nineteen  years, 
virtuous  and  devoted  to  religion,  but  weak 
in  kingly  authority,  a  lay  figure  in  the 
hands  of  his  mother.  He  is  dearly  in  love 
with  his  Queen  but  afraid  to  show  her  his 
affection  because  of  Queen  Blanche. 

♦Falaise  of  the  Blessed  Voice.  By  Wil- 
liam Stearns  Davis,  author  of  "God  Wills  It," 
^tc.    The  Macmillan  Co. 


Simultaneously  is  hatched  a  plot  to 
overthrow  the  entire  government,  by  the 
King's  chamberlain  in  league  with  Theo- 
bald of  Champagne.  Thus  it  is  the  story  of 
Theobald's  taking  of  Pontoise  during 
Louis's  absence,  and  the  sudden  trans- 
formation of  the  boy  monarch  into  a  man 
and  a  king,  culminating  in  his  recapturing 
of  the  city.  And  throughout  its  length  ap- 
pears the  gentle  Falaise,  Falaise  of  the 
Blessed  Voice,  the  blind  orphan  who 
through  force  of  circumstances  is  brought 
close  to  the  King  and  Queen  and  plays 
her  gentle  part  in  the  drama  that  proceeds 
about  her.  Her  song  brings  peace  and 
restfulness;  coming  from  the  high  tower 
of  the  Chateau  it  interrupts  the  tempter, 
and  quells  wickedness. 

It  is  a  novel  of  incident  and  color  and 
atmosphere.  It  has  all  the  charm  of  the 
picturesque,  all  the  impressiveness  of  the 
forceful,  it  shows  a  great  time  that  was, 
and  was,  too,  because  of  the  same  qual- 
ities in  human  make-up  and  the  same 
moves  of  fate  that  have  made  other  times 
and  other  ages  also  great. 

The   Farm    of  the  Dagger* 

MR.  PHILLPOTTS  has  made  Dart- 
moor his  own  particular  province. 
He  has  again  chosen  1812-13  for 
the  year  of  his  story,  and  his  picture  is 
one  of  elemental  strength,  red  with  man's 
passion,  dark  with  his  hate,  only  tempered 
by  the  love  of  a  pure,  innocent  girl  and  a 
noble,  strong-hearted  lad. 

John  Newcombe,  of  Dagger  Farm,  and 
Roger  Honeywell,  of  Vitifer,  were  ene- 
mies of  the  deadliest  order.  By  chance 
Newcombe's  daughter  falls  in  love  with 
Honeywell's  nephew,  unhappily  for  the 
two.  Eve  is  made  prisoner,  Quinton  is 
packed  off  to  America;  the  father  and 
uncle  plan  each  a  consummate  revenge. 
Honeywell  knows  that  he  can  best  wound 
Newcombe  through  the  daughter ;  he  tells 

♦The  Farm  op  the  Dagger.  By  Eden 
Phillpotts,  author  of  "The  American  Prisoner," 
etc.    Illustrated.    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
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the  girl  that  her  lover  is  dead.  She  at- 
tempts suicide,  is  thwarted,  but  her  reason 
is  gone.  Now  comes  Newcombe's  turn. 
Skillfully  he  pretends  repentance  and  hu- 
mility, then,  having  made  a  friendly  com- 
pact with  his  enemy,  he  waits  until  that 
enemy  accepts  an  invitation  to  his  house. 
During  the  visit  he  poisons  him  with 
monkshood,  but  in  so  doing  poisons  him- 
self also,  for  Honeywell  refuses  the  cup 
until  his  host  has  first  partaken  of  it.  At 
the  very  climax  of  the  tragedy  Quinton 
arrives  home  and  after  weeks  of  patience 
and  gentle  training  light  is  restored  to  Eve. 

It  is  a  sombre  tale,  set  in  a  sombre  back- 
ground. The  rays  of  light  are  feeble  and 
infrequent.  Yet  it  teaches  with  strong, 
impressive  force  the  lesson  of  the  futility 
of  revenge,  side  by  side  with  the  sweeter 
lesson  of  a  faithful  love. 

And  Mr.  Phillpotts  writes  exquisitely. 
Figure  after  figure  falls  from  Eve's  lips. 
The  poetry  of  romance,  glowing  with  the 
glow  that  steals  from  woodland  rifts  of 
sunshine,  musical  with  melody  taught  by 
the  forest  birds,  tender  with  the  tender- 
ness that  springs  from  constant  touch  of 
Nature's  wild  things,  this  is  Eve.  Simple, 
uncultured,  yet  with  a  wealth  of  knowl- 
edge that  no  school  can  impart.  Eve  is  the 
gentle  woman  whom  love  makes  strong 
but  whom  misfortune  never  hardens. 

The    House    of    Fulfilment* 

THIS  is  a  novel  with  a  text.  Mrs. 
Martin  believes  that  women  and 
men  live  to  love.  Love  is  the  great 
consummation  of  life;  without  it  exist- 
ence is  incomplete.  Mrs.  Martin  sets  the 
woman  who  marries  for  comfort,  the  wom- 
an who  marries  for  money  and  the 
woman  who  marries  for  love,  side  by  side. 
Only  the  last  finds  happiness,  the  others 
are  miserable  or  indifferent  to  the  joys 
of  living. 

The  human  is  strong  in  "The  House  of 
Fulfilment."  The  sentiment  portrayed  is 
universal  sentiment  though  the  author 
lays  the  actual  scenes  in  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, with  a  brief  shift  to  Florida.  The 
heroine  is  a  piece  of  character  study  done 

•The  House  of  Fulfilment.  By  George 
Madden  Martin,  author  of  "Emmy  Lou."  Il- 
lustrated.    McClure,  Phillips  &  Co. 


with  skill  and  with  that  rare  sympathy  for 
child  and  girl  life  that  made  "Emmy  Lou" 
so  successful  in  winning  hearts.  Alexina 
is  a  child  of  Puritanism  on  one  side,  of 
Catholicism  on  the  other.  Her  mother  is 
weak  and  a  coquette,  her  father  stern  and 
unsmiling.     The  woman  never  loves  the 


GEORGE  MADDEN  MARTIN 
Author  of  "The  House  of  Pulfllment.  ' 

man  and  is  guilty  of  indiscretion ;  when  he 
dies  the  conditions  of  his  will  are  such 
that  the  child  goes  back  to  his  people  and 
is  brought  up  by  them.  About  the  time 
of  her  coming  of  age  her  mother  appeals 
to  her  for  help.  Her  second  husband  is 
consumptive  and  she  herself  is  affected. 
After  that  the  girl  provides  for  her  and 
lives  with  her,  but  never  loves  her. 

It  is  a  wondrously  sweet  picture  of  the 
awakening  of  souls.  Harriet's  develop- 
ment is  like  the  beautiful  blossoming  of 
some  rare  plant ;  as  is  the  growth  of  love 
in  Alexina  and  King.  They  are  such  real, 
tangible  people,  one  enters  right  into  their 
midst  and  lives  in  pleasant  intimacy  among 
them.  And  one  is  better  for  that  sojourn, 
howsoever  brief,  one  realizes  better  the 
power  of  love,  the  gift  of  loving,  the  priv- 
ileges of  loving,  and  one  draws  deep  from 
the  fountain  of  happy  optimism  and 
abiding  cheerfulness. 
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In      Days     When     They     Cor- 
nered    Gold* 

WHEN  Grant  was  President  and 
Jay  Gould  was  a  Wall  Street 
god,  events  happened  that  might 
well  afford  inspiration  to  one  so  skilled  in 
the  art  of  story-telling  as  Mr.  Isham. 
Frank  Norris's  "Pit"  is  no  more  stirring 
in  its  vivid  portrayal  of  life  on  the  Ex- 


Perhaps  the  most  significant  feature  of 
"Black  Friday''  is  its  eminently  deft  hand- 
ling of  romance  and  commercial  enter- 
prise, together  at  one  time  and  place.  The 
keynote  is  struck  in  the  character  of  Rich- 
ard Strong  in  whom  the  hard,  practical 
business  "grasp"  and  level-headedness  are 
attractively  modified  by  an  understrain  of 
tenderness,  gentle,  benevolent  humor  and 
capacity  for  affectionate  impulse.     He  is 


change;  Mr.  Phillips's  "Cost"  is  no  more 
unique  in  its  ingenuity  and  cleverness  of 
situation  than  is  this  up-to-date,  alive,  real- 
istically colored  portrait  of  reconstruction 
times. 

*Black  Friday.  By  Frederick  Isham,  au- 
thor of  "Under  the  Rose,"  etc.  Illustrated  by 
Harrison  Fisher.  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 


From  "Black   Friday" 

the  type  of  America's  strong  man,  some- 
times almost  too  much  engrossed  in  busi- 
ness enterprise,  it  is  true,  yet  with  a  cer- 
tain pathetic  wistfulness  after  love  and  a 
certain  capability  for  surrender  to  the  "one 
woman"  that  must  needs  win  the  heart 
even  as  the  coolness  and  the  large  abil- 
ities of  the  man  win  the  admiration. 
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Mr.  Isham  has  made  the  scene  complete. 
He  has  forgotten  nothing — emotion,  inci- 
dent, well-drawn  background,  well-assem- 
bled characters,  climax — they  are  all  at 
hand,  and  all  marshaled  in  masterly  fash- 
ion. His  art  has  matured  considerably 
since  "Under  the  Rose," — that  was 
charming;  "Black  Friday"  is  command- 
ing. It  has  force  of  interest  sufficient  to 
ensure  its  sway;  it  can  bear  analysis  ac- 
cording to  such  standards  as  are  to  be 
erected  from  the  accepted  fiction  of  the 
day.  It  arrives  when  numerous  new  nov- 
els by  favorite  writers  are  entering  the 
field;  it  can  hold  its  head  up  with  many 
of  the  best  of  them.  Its  slight  historical 
foundation  is  even  an  added  attraction, 
contrary  to  most  instances,  and  one  appre- 
ciates hugely  the  brief  appearances  of 
General  Grant  and  Gould. 

There  is  even  a  moral  to  the  story,  a 
feature  that  is  to  be  applauded  despite  the 
proverbial  detestation  of  the  property; 
whereas  "The  Cost"  culminated  in  the 
downfall  of  an  unscrupulous  money  king, 
"Black  Friday"  has  its  climax  in  the  vic- 
tory of  a  man  who  is  a  magnate  and 
remains  one  with  hands  clean  and  honor 
untarnished.  The  one  showed  the  punish- 
ment of  evil,  the  other  shows  the  high  re- 
ward of  good,  and  Richard  Strong  is  a 
picture,  pleasing  and  gratifying  to  con- 
template. In  the  meantime  is  unrolled  the 
tapestry  of  the  great  American  drama 
and  in  its  midst  stands  forth  a  single  dra- 
matic episode,  one  of  the  tense  scenes  that 
make  of  the  commonplace  a  romance  and 
serve  to  show  how  gradually  the  battle  for 
existence  is  to  be  won  by  mental  rather 
than  by  physical  force. 

Another    ^^Graustark"  * 

MR.  GEORGE  BARR  McCUT- 
CHEON  is  as  clever  as  a  dress- 
maker at  "making  over"  things. 
The  day  he  conceived  "Graustark"  was  a 
hicky  one  for  the  McCutcheon  larder.  The 
author  has  already  produced  a  third  ver- 
sion of  the  fortunate  tale.  His  essays 
into  original  fields  with  "The  Sherrods," 
"The  Day  of  the  Dog,"  showed  effort; 
"Castle  Craneycrow"  came  forth  smooth 
as  silk;  "Beverly  of  Graustark,"  "Grau- 

*Beverly  of  Graustark.  By  George  Barr 
McCutcheon,  author  of  "Graustark,"  etc.  Il- 
lustrated.   Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 


stark"  inversed,  that  is  to  say,  wears  the 
same  air  of  plausibility  and  allurement. 

In  "Graustark"  a  princess  visited  Amer- 
ica, met  an  American,  received  him  in  her 
out-of-the-way  kingdom  and  finally  mar- 
ried him.  In  "Beverly,"  an  American  girl 
visits  the  princess  of  the  first  story  in  that 
same  minute  kingdom,  comes  into  contact 
with  a  prince  in  disguise,  falls  in  love  with 
him  and  at  length  is  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried to  him.  There  are  numerous  adven- 
tures between  in  which  the  Prince  figures 
in  the  guise  of  goat  punch  and  the  Amer- 
ican girl  poses  as  the  Princess.  It  all 
works  out  to  a  happy  conclusion  and  pre- 
sumably they  live  "happy  ever  after." 

Beverly  is  an  up-to-date  American  girl 
of  entertaining  type.  She  does  all  sorts 
of  impossible  things,  which  are  made  to 
seem  possible.  These  imaginary  kingdoms 
are  great  places  for  dreams — the  dreams 
might  almost  be  real. 

There  Was  a  Man  Sent  of  God* 

MISvS  CORELLI  set  out  to  accom- 
plish  one  fixed  object.  As  is  usual 
with  Miss  Corelli,  she  has  accom- 
plished it  and  that  seemingly  without  un- 
due effort.  For  once,  the  author  of  "Ar- 
dath"  forgot  to  seek  originality  and  bent 
her  talent  to  the  creation  of  a  single,  sig- 
nificant figure.  She  created  at  the  same 
time  many  more,  or  rather  she  brushed 
them  in  on  the  canvas  with  a  mingled  trutli 
and  caricature  that  makes  them  appear 
supremely  human. 

The  pages  of  the  book  might  have  been 
fewer  without  perceptible  loss  to  the  ag- 
gregate value,  portions  of  dialect  that  add 
little  or  nothing  to  the  story  might  have 
been  omitted,  but  it  evidently  pleased  the 
author  to  show  forth  her  knowledge  of 
simpler  folk,  so  it  is  not  for  us  to  condemn 
work  that  is  no  less  well-done  in  that  it 
possesses  slighter  appeal. 

Miss  Corelli  still  has  faith  in  man  and 
in  the  world.  She  has  made  a  good  man 
possible;  she  has  shown  a  man  capable 
of  rising  above  circumstances  and  environ- 
ment. She  takes  a  green  country-spot  and 
gathers  together  a  picturesque  and  various 
group  of  gentry  and  peasants  with  the  Pas- 
tor a  towering  figure  in  their  midst,  and 
in  their  conversation  and  the  depictment  of 
their  lives  she  preaches  a  sermon  at  once 
♦God's  Good  Man.  By  Marie  Corelli.  au- 
thor of  "Thelma/'  etc.    Dodd.  Mead  &  Co. 
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convincing  and  clear.  Simplicity  in  peas- 
antry, grotesqueness  in  aristocracy,  ideal- 
ism in  love — these  form  the  three  compo- 
nent portions  of  the  lesson.  Miss  Corelli's 
satire  never  loses  in  poignancy — Maryllia's 
London  guests  form  a  goodly  display  of 
decadent  "society."  Maryllia  herself  is  a 
lovable  heroine,  Cicely  is  a  new  type  en- 
tirely and  a  most  enjoyable  one  at  that; 
John  Walden  is  the  human,  yet  incorrupt- 
ible, the  exa$:t  mean  between  saint  and  man. 
He  is  in  no  way  a  mere  ideal,  he  stands 
well  within  the  boundary  lines  of  the  real, 
but  he  stands  apart,  a  figure  of  promise 
in  a  desolate  land  reaching  out  to  lift  up- 
wards to  him  the  woman  whom  he  loves, 
and  finally  succeeding  in  the  effort  to 
bring  her  to  his  own  high  level. 

Miss  Corelli  has  almost  completely  fore- 
gone the  sensational.  The  scene  opens  on 
a  May  day,  when  the  children  dance  about 
the  Maypole.  It  closes  on  the  same  day  a 
year  after  amid  the  same  delightful  at- 
mosphere of  one  of  England's  most  charm- 
ing holiday  customs.  In  Scene  I,  John  is 
a  bachelor  without  thought  of  woman  or 
of  love ;  in  the  last  scene  he  is  the  happy 
possessor  of  a  beautiful  and  beloved  bride. 
A  fine  nature  appreciation  underlies  and 
adorns  it  all,  witli  here  and  there  a  gem 
from  some  master  poet  to  heighten  the 
effect.  Miss  Corelli  scarcely  had  need  for 
her  formidable  preface,  it  would  be  difficult 
for  anyone  to  make  anything  more  compli- 
cated of  "God's  Good  Man"  than  as  her 
own  explanatory  title  states  it,  "A  simple 
love  story." 

The    Happy    Average* 

JUST  a  touch  of  the  de  Maupassant,  a 
larger  share  of  Frank  Norris's 
method  and  a  certain  William  Dean 
Howells  atmosphere,  help  to  set  Mr.  Whit- 
lock  apart  as  a  writer  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary promise.  He  has  aimed  high,  but 
not'  without  warrant,  for.  the  Whitlock 
personality  can  contrive  a  stamp  of  un- 
mistakable character  and  individuality. 

"The  Happy  Average"  will  find  an  au- 
dience through  its  simplicity  and  natural- 
ness. The  hunter  for  sensationalism  will 
have  to  turn  elsewhere,  the  yeamer  after 
dramatic  periods  will  sigh  unsatisfied,  but 

♦The  Happy  Average.  By  Brand  Whit- 
lock, author  of  "Her  Infinite  Variety."  The 
Bobbs-Merrill  Co. 


tlie  man  who  sees  romance  and  room  for 
wonderment  in  all  the  life  about  him,  in 
the  ordinary  everyday  happenings  which 
seem  so  commonplace,  yet  which  help  to 
make  up  the  sum  of  that  mysterious  but 
important  something — life,  will  read 
"The  Happy  Average"  with  no  little 
pleasure. 


BRAND  WHITLOCK 
Author  of  "Th©  Happy  Average*' 

When  a  young  man  returns  from  col- 
lege to  a  tiny,  dead  town  and  expects  to 
become  a  lawyer  and  personage  of  note,  it 
is  scarcely  a  matter  for  large  astonish- 
ment if  he  fail.  Glen  Marley  dreamed  of  at- 
taining to  the  highest ;  he  tasted  defeat  of 
his  most  cherished  projects; — finally  he 
determined  to  try  again  with  a  less  lofty 
aim,  and  in  so  trying  he  stnick  "The 
Happy  Average." 

His  progress,  his  setbacks  and  his 
progress  again — with  a  love  story  worked 
in  between,  are  all  told  with  a  niceness  of 
detail  and  a  choiceness  of  diction  that 
compel  unstinted  admiration.  Not  so 
dainty  as  "Her  Infinite  Variety"  but  more 
mature  and  artistic  is  the  work,  a  step  most 
certainly  along  the  best  and  very  necessary 
pathways  towards  the  goal  of  an  Amer- 
ican "literature." 
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Dr.     Luke    of    the     Labrador* 

WHEN  a  new  work  of  fiction  is 
widely  and  enthusiastically  an- 
nounced, one  usually  eyes  it  ask- 
ance upon  its  arrival.  For  many  times  the 
loudly  heralded  book  turns  out  to  be  the 
disappointing  book,  so  that  one  is  justified 
in  viewing  proclaimed  promise  dubiously. 

But  when  this  sort  of  book  chances  to 
more  than  fulfil  aroused  anticipation,  the 
pleasure  is  all  the  more  apparent.  That  is 
why  one  finds  such  keen  delight  in  Mr. 
Duncan's  story,  **Dr.  Luke  of  the  Labra- 
dor." For  some  time  now  Mr.  Duncan 
has  been  acknowledged  as  a  writer  of 
something  more  than  ordinary  ability ;  his 
tales  of  the  sea  have  been  marked  by  an 
intimate  knowledge,  a  broad,  close  sympa- 
thy and  a  vividness  in  portrayal  that  set 
him  apart  even  in  the  unpretentiousness 
of  his  effort.  Now  that  he  has  essayed  a 
more  elaborate  work  these  excellent  char- 
acteristics are  not  lacking,  but  are  rather 
emphasized  and  the  grace  of  writing  that 
has  been  so  noticeable  in  alf  the  short  stor- 
ies now  contributes  a  most  important  fea- 
ture to  "Dr.  Luke." 

The  field  which  Mr.  Duncan  has  chosen 
to  work  in  is  one  as  yet  uncelebrated  in 
fiction ;  Mr.  Duncan's  study  of  the  Labra- 
dor has  been  personal  and  intimate,  his 
whole  heart  has  gone  towards  achieving  a 
faithful  picture;  his  own  deep  interest  in 
the  place  and  the  people  .fills  the  tale  with 
sympathy  and  imparts  to  it  an  unusual 
power  of  appeal.  He  makes  the  spirit  of 
this  simple-hearted,  God-fearing  folk  live 
in  the  pages ;  he  brings  before  us  the  rocky 
cliflF  and  the  wave-beat  shore;  the  sea  in 
the  thrall  of  the  tempest,  the  rush  of  the 
wind  and  the  crash  of  the  high-bounding 
l)reakers. 

Dr.  Luke  came  by  chance,  thrown  into 
this  wild,  weird  country  by  a  vessel's 
wreck ;  he  came  five  days  too  late  to  save 
young  Davy's  mother,  but  he  was  in  time 
to  win  the  love  of  Davy's  sister,  Bessy. 
Davy  Roth  is  a  whole-souled,  tender- 
hearted, noble-minded  lad.  Mr.  Duncan 
draws  with  feeling  the  mother's  gentle 
love  during  her  years  of  suffering.  He 
draws,  too,  with  skill  the  Doctor's  trial 
of  spirit,  for  Doctor  Luke  had  been  an 
evil    man — not    until    he    found    himself 

♦Dr.  L/XTKt  OF  THE  Labrador.  By  Norman 
Duncan.    Fleming  H.  Revel!  Company. 


stranded  among  these  good-hearted  people 
did  he  realize  the  desire  for  something  bet- 
ter, and  this  he  attained  to — gaining  at  the 
same  time  the  glorious  gift  of  love  and 
charming  Bessie. 

Mr.  Duncan  makes  a  convincing  picture 
and  one  most  interesting  to  look  upon. 
He  inspires  the  reader  with  his  own  enthu- 
siasm, yet  he  so  skilfully  covers  up  his 
own  pei;sonality  that  the  characters  tihem- 
selves  work  out  the  events  of  their  lives 
and  participate  in  the  various  episodes  in 
a  most  realistic  fashion. 

Probably  the  reason  for  the  smoothness 
of  the  tale  lies  in  Mr.  Duncan's  choice  dic- 
tion and  the  care  that  he  has  exercised  in 
the  writing.  Nothing  slipshod  is  in  evi- 
dence; the  same  painstaking  in  word  se- 
lection, the  same  artistic  discrimination 
prevail  throughout,  and  as  one  Hngers  over 
the  chapters,  enjoying  the  unbroken  testi- 
mony of  literary  refinement  and  a  gener- 
ous literary  culture  one  is  sensible  of  a 
very  great  appreciation  for  so  excellent 
and  so  profitable  a  work. 

A     Chicago     Princess* 

A  HEROINE  with  an  ugly  temper, 
uncontrollable  at  all  times,  is  more 
original  than  delightful.  The  hero- 
ine of  "A  Chicago  Princess,"  Mr.  Robert 
Barr's  newest  book,  is  quite  too  ready  with 
her  revolver  to  be  a  uniformly  comfort- 
able companion.  The  scenes  of  the  story 
are  laid  in  Japan,  though  the  principd 
characters  are  English  and  American. 

Through  a  desire  to  be  presented  to 
princes  and  personages  of  note,  the  Chi- 
cago Princess  comes  to  the  view  of  the 
King  of  Korea,  who  at  once  desires  her. 
This  leads  to  her  abduction  by  the  King's 
agents,  but  here  her  appalling  temper 
stands  her  in  good  stead  and  she  raises 
such  a  storm  that  the  King  is  glad  to  get 
rid  of  her. 

The  story  is  handled  with  Mr.  Barr's 
customary  ease,  though  it  is  a  trifle  spec- 
tacular. It  is,  as  it  were,  the  author's  con- 
cession to  modernity,  a  concession  that  the 
lovers  of  Mr.  Barr's  Scotch  and  English 
historical  tales  are  sorry  to  see.  The  nov- 
elty and  originality  that  mark  the  tale  are 
more  forced  than  is  the  novelty  of  his 
stories  usually. 

*A  Chicago  Princess.  By  Robert  Barr,  au- 
thor of  "Over  the  Border/'  etc.  Illustrate^ 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  &  Co. 
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The     Mastery* 

WITH  a  swing  and  a  dash  we  are 
plunged  at  once  into  a  fascinat- 
ing, absorbing,  engrossing  story 
of  American  politics, — the  great  American 
game  of  bluff  and  hard  work,  or,  as  Sped- 
ding,  one  of  the  moving  spirits  oithe  book 
puts  it,  "There'll  be  times  when  you'll  wish 
you  were  twins.  The  job  will  mean  long 
days  at  headquarters  when  the  asphalt  of 
Madison  Square  will  fry  and  fricassee  with 
the  mercury  at  par;  and  perhaps  still 
longer  nights  when  you'll  sigh  to  swap 
clothes  with  Diana  on  the  tower." 

"The  Mastery"  is  a  book  which  should 
be  peculiarly  popular  with  virile  readers, 
since  it  deals  with  strong  men  in  a  strong 
way ;  and  it  should  be  equally  popular  and 
no  less  interesting  to  the  members  of  the 
other  sex  who  love  to  see  the 
"wheels  go  'round."  It  is  the  expression 
of  one  who  sees  and  who,  seeing,  under- 
stands, and  as  we  read  we  also  see  and 
understand.  The  author  aims  at  a  definite 
conclusion — and  arrives. 

One  is  rather  startled  at  times  by  the 
unusual  words  dropped  in  as  it  were,  in 
unexpected  places,  but  they  do  not  de- 
tract in  the  least  from  the  interest  in  the 
story,  but,  on  the  contrary,  make  the  word- 
pictures  more  vivid,  and  the  artist,  for  the 
author  is  an  artist,  puts  in  the  color  like 
Gerome  and  the  action  like  Remington. 

We  are  spared  uninteresting  detail  and 
lengthy  descriptions,  and  it  is  a  decided 
relief  to  turn  from  problem  plays  and 
problematic  plots,  from  swash-buckling 
heroes  and  overly  sentimental  heroines  to 
read  the  tale  of  "Boss"  Drew  and  the 
inner  workings  of  the  machine,  the  mas- 
tery of  which  becomes  necessary,  in  order 
that  the  "Boss"  may  win  the  right  woman. 
The  story  opens  in  New  York  State,  so 
that  we  are  at  once  upon  familiar  ground, 
and  the  familiarity  breeds  not  contempt, 
but  the  longing  to  be  on  the  ground,  to 
breathe  the  same  air,  to  live  through  the 
same  stirring  scenes.  Katherine  Went- 
worth  is  not  the  ordinary,  petite,  clinging 


sort  of  heroine,  but  a  strong  woman,  who 
docs  things  in  a  charmingly  womanish 
way;  a  woman  a  mere  man  could  live 
with ;  a  woman  most  men  would  be  proud 
to  live  with;  a  woman  whose  goal  is  suc- 
cess, for  the  sake  of  her  father,  the  Sena- 
tor, and  for  whom  the  mastery  is  worth 
obtaining. 

Drew  is  a  keen,  able-bodied  man,  who 
becomes  a  politician  more  through  stress 
of  circumstances  than  inclination,  but  one 
who  handles  men  almost  as  he  wills,  and 
who  takes  a  keen  delight  in  winning  out, 
which,  happily  for  our  sense  of  the  ought- 
ness  of  things,  he  does. 

The  book  is  especially  opportune,  both 
to  those  who  know  the  game  and  to  those 
who  simply  vote  or  to  those  who  long  for 
the  time  when  Woman's  Suffrage  shall  be 
something  more  than  a  name,  yet  who  at 
present  see  nothing  below  the  surface  of 
the  ballot-box  J)eyond  the  inestimable  priv- 
ilege of  casting  one's  vote.  It  is  a  book 
which  should  be  read  at  once,  if  only  for 
the  satisfaction  of  receiving  a  glimpse  of 
the  inner  workings  of  the  game  as  played 
by  men  who  know  the  game  and  who  play 
the  game  as  the  game  is  played. 

Robert  Brace. 


The    Loves    of   Miss    Anne* 


♦The  Mastjery.    By  Mark  Lee  Luther.    The 
Macmillan  Co. 


THE  hero  at  the  outset  tells  us  that 
"it's  an  awesome  thing,  this  love." 
With  him  "The  Loves  of  Miss 
Anne"  begin  and  end.  Perhaps  the  secret 
history  of  his  life  and  its  success  is  in 
this — "He  did  not  know  much,  but  he 
wanted  to  know  more.  He  was  not  very 
good,  but  he  wanted  to  be  better,"  and  Miss 
Anne  was  his  inspiration.  It  is  a  telling 
story  of  a  girl,  surrounded  by  men  who 
flocked  about  her  with  smooth  speech  from 
the  time  of  her  lengthened  frocks.  There 
is  an  added  charm  in  the  way  she  kisses 
her  hand  to  the  world,  full  of  heart-broken 
suitors.  Her  mother  is  colorless,  her 
father.  Sir  Tempest  Kilpatrick,  was  a  flash 
of  gunpowder,  entirely  unmanageable. 

*Thb  Loves  op  Miss  Anne.  By  S.  R.  Crock- 
ett, author  of  "Strong  Mac,"  etc  Illustrated. 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
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That  humor  is  a  power  for  happiness 
is  shown  in  Mr.  Crockett's  most  charming 
style.  Indeed  he  tells  us — "I  am  glad  to 
think  that  in  supreme  moments  I  do  not 
altogether  lose  my  sense  of  humor.  I 
think  it  makes  even  death  easier,"  and  on 
every  page  we  find  the  truth  of  his  words : 
"I  am  not  so  old  that  I  have  forgotten 
what  it  is  to  be  young,  and  not  so  young 
that  the  under  side  of  mortal  things  is  hid 
from  me."  There  is  tragedy,  to  bring  out 
the  sunshine,  and  he  illustrates  through  his 
men  and  women  this  truth :  "Now,  man's 
happiness  is  chiefly  an  affair  of  his  work 
and  the  work  of  men  and  things.  But  to 
the  woman  the  man  with  whom  she  is 
thrown  is  heaven  and  earth  and  hell.  If  he 
fail  her  she  may  do  her  best  to  make  a 
new  world  out  of  her  children  and  her 
domestic  duties.  But  it  is  a  poor  second- 
best  mended-plate  world  at  the  best." 
^  Kate  Blackiston  Stille. 

The     Love    of    Azalea* 

THE  publishers  of  "The  Love  of 
Azalea"  do  not  believe,  evidently, 
in  "beauty  unadorned."  Onoto 
Watanna's  new  novel  comes  to  us  between 
the  daintiest  of  covers,  all  blossom-flecked ; 
with  heavy  pages  over  which  the  delicate 
azalea  droops  and  the  tall  iris  grows  in 
generous  patches,  pages  on  which  there 
is  as  much  margin  per  square  inch  as  there 
is  type,  and  pictures  made  by  a  Japanese 
artist  with  true  Japanese  taste  in  tiie  blend 
of  hues  and  true  Japanese  woodenness  in 
the  figures. 

The  story  appeared  as  a  serial  in  "The 
Bookman;"  its  publication  in  the  more 
durable  form  is  Mrs.  Babcock's  yearly 
contribution  to  the  gift-book  stock. 

Azalea  is  a  very  innocent,  dainty,  pa- 
thetic little  Japanese  maiden  who  has  many 
troubles.  Her  marriage  with  the  Ameri- 
can missionary  brings  a  host  of  hardships 
to  the  frail  diild,  and  Mrs.  Babcock  at- 
tains quite  a  tragic  air  in  the  depictment 
of  the  tiny  woman's  struggle  while  she 
waits  for  her  husband's  return,  and  then 
finally  with  hope  abandoned,  surrenders 
herself  to  the  enemy.  But  it  all  comes 
around  right  and  the  loving  couple  are 
united  again,  the  eiremy  baffled. 

♦The  Lovk  of  Azalea.  By  Onoto  Watanna, 
amhor  of  "A  Japanese  Nightingale,"  etc.  Il- 
lustrated and  decorated  by  Gazo  Foudji.  Dodd, 
Mead  8c  Co. 


So  these  little  tragedies  are  the  same 
the  world  over,  even  in  flowery  Japan. 
Mrs.  Babcock  tells  it  sweetly,  though  with 
less  than  usual  of  her  poetic  charm.  The 
continuous  grind  at  one  style  of  novel  soon 
shows  in  an  author's  work  and  much  of 
the  first  charm  and  freshness  of  Onoto 
Watanna's  stories  is  missing  in  her  later 
books. 

The    Betrayal* 

ACCORDING  to  Mr.  Oppenheim's 
own  words,  "it  is  worth  while  play- 
ing to  the  galleries  some  times," 
and  this  idea  seems  to  prevail  in  most  of 
his  work.  Few  modem  novelists,  either 
English  or  American,  accomplish  the  writ- 
ing of  more  books  than  does  Mr.  Oppen- 
heim.  He  seems  always  to  have  a  new 
story  ready.  Naturally  he  has  not  escaped 
the  penalty  of  the  superlatively  prolific, 
and  many  of  the  novels  that  he  turns  out 
with  such  startling  rapidity  are  marred 
by  want  of  artistic  fitness  and  by  a  ver>' 
strong  tendency  to  be  melodramatic. 

The  inventive  faculty  is  always  predomi- 
nant. This  time  it  displays  itself  in  the 
Committee  for  Coast  Defense  with  which 
the  hero  becomes  involved,  almost  to  his 
undoing.  There  is  a  mystery  governing 
the  trend  of  circumstances,  and  it  is  this 
mystery  which  must  be  cleared.  The  usual 
methods  of  procedure  are  followed  out, 
finally  the  mystery  is  revealed  and  then 
the  hero  has  time  for  his  romance,  which 
brings  the  tale  to  a  fitting  close. 

The  Princess   Thoraf 

THE  search  for  the  North  Pole  has 
of  late  years  been  as  fascinating  as 
was  centuries  ago  the  quest  of  the 
"Philosopher's  Stone."  Much  has  been 
written  in  the  reports  of  these  Arctic  Ex- 
peditions of  the  hardships  of  a  winter  in 
the  far  North,  but  as  yet  few  works  of 
fiction  have  one  of  them  as  the  basis  of 
their  plan  of  action.  A  most  peculiar  and 
interesting  story  of  an  exploration  of  the 
land  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle  is  the  "Prin- 
cess Thora"  by  Harris  Burland. 

*Thb  Betrayal.  By  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim, 
author  of  "Anna  the  Adventuress,"  etc.  Illus- 
trated   Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

tTHE  Princess  Thora.  By  Harris  Burland. 
Illustrated.     Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
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The  events  and  conditions  that  are  de- 
scribed are  almost  impossible  and  very  im- 
probable, but  are  told  with  a  directness 
and  force  which  when  the  book  is  finished 
make  them  seem  not  only  reasonable  but 
indeed  true.  The  air  of  mystery  that  be- 
gins in  the  queer  room  at  the  house  in 
Silent  Square  holds  until  the  end  of  the 
book.  At  times  there  is  a  suggestion  of 
the  supernatural  and  always  fresh  sur- 
prises in  the  plot  come  unexpectedly  and 
yet  so  naturally  that  one  wonders  at  not 
having  expected  them  from  the  beginning. 
The  combination  of  mediaeval  and  modem 
conditions  in  the  story  gives  startling  re- 
sults, for  although  our  fire-arms  and  other 
inventions  far  exceed  the  clumsy  weapons 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  physical  strength, 
we  fall  far  short  of  the  men  of  that  day. 
C.  Edna  Bramble. 


WILL  N.  HARBEN 
Author  of  "The  Georgians" 

The     Georgians* 

IT  seems  incredible  that  a  group  of 
such  moral  irresponsibles  as  are 
brought  together  in  "The  Georgians" 
by  Will  N.  Harben  could  be  considered  as 
typical  of  any  community  in  any  State. 

Si  Warren,  on  trial  for  murder,  which 
he  admits  having  committed,  but  insists 
was  done  in  self-defense,  is  confessedly  a 
drunken,  illiterate  hypochondriac,  who  by 
some  "lusus  naturae"  is  the  father  of  a 
most  unusual,  attractive  and  alluring 
daughter.  The  deux  ex  machina,  Abner 
Daniel,  who  is  invariably  present  to  pour 
oil  on  any  waters  that  happen  to  be  trou- 
bled, is  a  David  Harem-scarem  individual, 

♦The  Gkorgians.  By  Will  N.  Harben,  au- 
thor of  "Abner  Daniel."  etc.     Harper  &  Bros. 


who  soliloquizes  at  every  opportunity,  and 
delivers  clever  witticisms  regardless  of 
time  and  place,  some  of  which  are  ex- 
tremely laughable  and  enjoyable,  and  con- 
stitute the  principal  feature  of  the  book, 
which,  with  this  exception,  is  overdrawn. 
The  story  ends  happily,  youthful  indiscre- 
tions are  forgotten,  and  the  good-for- 
nothing  father  dies  in  his  own  bed  instead 
of  by  the  Sheriff's  hands. 

Had  Mr.  Harben  used  a  blue  pencil  and 
eraser  freely  before  sending  his  book  to 
press  the  story  would  have  gained  consid- 
erable moral  tone  and  its  strength  not 
have  been  one  whit  lessened.  It  certainly 
seems  that  a  book,  written  with  no  other 
ostensible  purpose  than  to  amuse,  might 
have  a  different  motif  than  is  elaborated  in 
"The  Georgians"  and  be  enlivened  with 
anecdotes  differing  greatly  in  quality  and 
detail  from  those  suggested  by  die  various 
characters,  and  especially  those  of  the 
traveling  evangelist  Smith,  who  would  be 
ostracized  here  for  attempting  to  use  the 
pulpit  as  a  means  for  disseminating  his 
ideas,  and  would  bfe  lucky  to  meet  with  no 
worse  fate. 

Unfortunately  such  morbid  tales  and 
plays  founded  on  such  an  improbable  ser- 
ies of  events  seem  to  tickle  the  popular 
fancy  and  are  sought  after  as  being  highly 
amusing,  and,  after  all  is  said  and  done, 
the  book  will  be  read  and  probably  reread. 

R.  B. 

The    Madigans* 

SHEER  cleverness,  imagination  and 
an  unfailing  fund  of  humor  are  the 
qualities  that  are  making  Miss 
Michelson  popular.  As  yet  the  resources 
of  these  have  not  been  sufficiently  drawn 
upon  to  render  the  supply  exhausted  so 
that  at  the  present  time.  Miss  Michelson's 
work  is  refreshing  and  enlivening. 

The  most  original  book  of  the  season 
so  far  is  "The  Loves  of  Edwy"  by  Rose 
Cecil  O'Neill,  and  it  is  of  this  story  that 
"The  Madigans"  reminds  us.  The  Madi- 
gans comprise  what  one  might  call  a 
daughterful  family.  A  cynical  father  and 
an  easy-going  aunt  and  six  buoyant  girls 
between  four  and  sixteen,  these  are  the 
Madigans.     Mr.  Madigan  groans  at  Fate 

♦The  Madigans.  By  Miriam  Michelson.  Il- 
lustrated by  Orson  Lowell.    The  Century  Co. 
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and  his  tcx)  superfluous  daughters,  his 
daughters  range  themselves  each  against 
the  other  and  a  grand  bedlam  ensues. 

The  six  keep  things  going  and  with  the 
canary,  the  dog,  the  cat,  the  Pembertons 
and  finally  the  Irish  cousin,  life  is  in  no 
wise  empty,  and  in  no  wise  dull.  It  is  a 
collection  of  human  specimens  diverse  and 
distinctive,  and  Miss  Michelson  has  spun 
out  the  incidents  of  their  days  in  a  most 
interesting  fashion.  One  is  satisfied  at 
the  finish  to  have  spent  an  enjoyable  hour 
and  a  half  with  the  mischievous,  squab- 
bling, yet  withal  tender-hearted  little 
group,  the  Madigans. 


who,  after  her  mourning  traveling  abroad, 
has  numerous  adventures.  She  is  tired  of 
conventionality  and  does  things  which,  if 
her  bringing  up  had  been  less  strait- 
laced,  she  would  never  have  dreamed  of 
trying.  She  knows  many  people  and  goes 
house-partying  and  visiting,  meeting 
nearly  the  same  people  each  time. 

Marie,  of  Chicago,  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  among  the  women.  She  is  ex- 
tremely Western,  and  rich,  and  marries 
into  one  of  the  most  aristocratic  French 
families.  The  contrast  between  Marie  and 
Jeanne  de  la  Sour,  the  languid,  charming 
French  woman,  is  most  striking. 


From  "The  Madigans' 
"She  glanced  up  the  incline  of  the  see-saw  to  the  height  whence  Irene  looked  down'' 


The     Flight    of    a     Moth* 

A  MOST  attractive  and   fitting  title 
for  this  story  by  Emily  Post  is  "The 
Flight  of  a  Moth."    The  book  is  a 
series  of  letters  written  to  her  most  inti- 
mate friend  by  a  wealthy  young  widow 


*The  Flight  of  a  Moth. 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 


By  Emily  Post. 


But  the  people  who  interest  us  most 
are  the  lovers  of  Grace  herself — Sibvorsva, 
ready  to  do  her  bidding  and  marry  her 
whenever  she  is  willing;  Prince  Ulrich, 
commanding  her  to  marry  him  because  he 
loves  her !  he  adores  her ;  Serge,  whom  she 
has  idealized,  and  who  falls,  alas,  far  short 
when  she  meets  him  after  years  of  sepa*"" 
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tion,  and  last  Lord  Bobby,  who  if  she  loves 
him  wants  permission  to  love  her. 

The  letters  remind  one  somewhat  of  the 
"Visits  of  Elizabeth,"  but  they  are  even 
more  attractive  since  Grace  is  not  treading 
on  new  ground  entirely,  but  is  a  woman 
of  the  world  and  shows  us  both  sides  of 
the  story.  The  book  is  well  written,  witty 
and  charmingly  entertaining. 

A     Traitorous     Loyalist* 

BRILLIANA  HARBEN  hung  out 
the  King's  flag  in  defiance  of  Crom- 
well. The  intrepid  Colonel  dis- 
patched a  band  to  besiege  the  castle  and 
receive  the  lady  loyalist's  surrender.  A 
fantastic  adventurer  lends  aid  to  Lady 
Brilliana  in  the  form  of  a  stout  arm  and 
a  devoted  heart.  The  leader  of  the 
Roundheads,  a  Captain  Cloud  becomes 
Lady  Brilliana's  prisoner  and  during  his 
imprisonment  the  loyalist  maiden  and  the 
Roundhead  enemy  fall  in  love  with  each 
other.  Then  Lady  Brilliana  has  to  plead 
her  cause  to  the  King,  and  in  a  moment 
of  caprice  Charles  grants  the  pardon.  A 
trap  is  laid  by  a  rival  lover  to  effect  the 
death  of  Cloud,  and  the  'fantastic  hench- 
man, as  an  accomplice  to  the  plot,  fails 
in  his  part  and  lays  down  his  life  for  his 
lady's  affianced  husband. 

Mr.  McCarthy  has  not  yet  written  a 
story  to  match  "If  I  Were  King."  Until 
he  does  so  we  cannot  in  conscience  laud 
his  work,  for  "The  Proud  Prince"  and 
"The  Lady  of  Loyalty  House"  are  both 
examples  in  retrogradation. 

Before     the     Crisisf 

A  STORY  to  stir  all  the  brutal  pas- 
sions of  man,  showing  in  the  coars- 
est way  that  "war"  and  the  paths 
leading  to  it  are,  as  Sherman  said,  "Hell." 
John  Brown,  with  his  wild  fanaticism,  his 
earnest  desire  to  sacrifice  self  for  the  slave, 
should  have  the  dramatic  force  to  arrest, 
and  win,  but  this  is  repulsive.  "Before 
the  Crisis"  is  the  picture  of  the  battle,  of 
the  contending  forces  for  Kansas,  wherein 
John  Brown  and  his  forces  represent  all 

♦The  Lady  op  Loyalty  House.  By  Justin 
Huntly  McCarthy,  author  of  "The  Proud 
Prince,"  etc.    Harper  &  Bros. 

t  Before  the  Crisis.  By  F.  B.  Mott.  John 
Lane. 


that  is  good,  the  pro-slavery  element,  all 
that  was  evil.  No  good  can  come  of  arous- 
ing the  wicked,  bitter,  brutal  passions,  now 
that  slavery  is  dead,  and  no  one  wants 
to  resurrect  it.  It  was  an  evil,  but  all  slaves 
were  not  sufferers,  nor  all  masters  devils, 
as  the  author  pictures. 

It  seems  to  me  no  compliment  to  com- 
pare "The  Crisis,"  of  Winston  Churchill, 
a  book  with  ideas  and  a  plot,  with  this 
crude  tirade,  that  fails  to  bring  out  the 
best  in  that  extraordinary  fanatic,  John 
Brown. 

Every  great  change  has  its  path  strewn 
with  pitiful  failures.  Every  upheaval  is 
preceded  by  majestic  martyrdoms,  and  the 
Puritan  captain  in  Kansas  and  the  battle 
of  the  handful  of  Harper's  Ferry  were 
necessary  for  that  ending  tragedy  in 
Washington.  But  this  as  truth  and  a  pic- 
ture of  the  leader  and  the  events,  is  inade- 
quate and  a  failure.  Those  who  conse- 
crate themselves  to  a  cause  and  die  for  it 
are  worthy  of  a  better  setting  and  a  more 
exalted  atmosphere. 

Kat^  Blackiston  Stille. 

The     Flower     of    Youth* 

RARELY  does  an  author  so  win  the 
hearts  of  the  people  as  did  Roy 
Rolfe  Gilson  in  both  "In  the  Morn- 
ing Glow"  and  "When  Love  Is  Young," 
and  now  he  has  given  us  another  book 
that  promises  to  be  no  less  popular.  "The 
Flower  of  Youth"  is  the  story  of  a  man's 
life,  told  as  though  the  man  were  dream- 
ing about  it.  It  is  written  in  the  most  fas- 
cinating manner,  tenderly  and  with  that 
exquisite  touch  of  sympathy  which  means 
that  Mr.  Gilson  understands  people  and 
loves  them. 

The  various  characters  that  we  meet  in 
the  book  are  not  important,  and  yet  each 
one  stands  out  distinctly.  We  feel  that  we 
know  the  little  "Princess"  of  the  big  house 
across  the  road  as  well  as  we  know  Uticle 
Jerry's  two  small  sons.  But  the  story  tells 
of  one  man's  life,  and  these  others  simply 
touch  it  in  passing. 

The  book  is  one  to  read  when  you  are 
alone  in  the  twilight,  to  dream  over  and  to 
love.    Reading  it  is  simply  sitting  on  a  low 

♦The  Flower  of  Youth.  By  Roy  Rolfc 
Gilson,  author  of  "In  the  Morning  Glow,"  etc. 
Harper  &  Bros. 
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hassock  at  Uncle  Jerry's  feet,  as  did  Bar- 
bara, and  listening  as  he  dreams  aloud. 
The  fire  is  burning  and  the  r(X)m  is  grow- 
ing darker  and  darker — the  book  slips 
from  your  hand — Uncle  Jerry's  voice 
grows  fainter  and  fainter — and  then 
ceases — and  you  are  living  over  again  the 
scenes  of  your  own  childhood,  loving  as 
only  a  child  can  love,  and  growing;,  grow- 
ing until  suddenly  you  are  yourself  grown 
and — the  book  is  read  again.  Truly  Mr. 
Gilson  has  a  power  that  is  marvelous  and 
an  interpretation  of  the  things  of  life  that 
is  rare. 

C.  Edna  Bramble. 

Tommy    and    Co.* 

TOMMY  AND  CO."    is  a    collection 
of  short  stories  bound  together 
by     a      sufficiently      substantial 
thread  of  common  narrative  to  make    a 


and  also  in  "Co.,"  the  sort  of  human  na- 
ture that  finds  expression  in  diverting  and 
whimsical  behavior  of  the  light  comedy 
variety,  and  that  the  reader  enjoys  in  much 
the  same  way  that  he  would  if  he  sat  in 
a  theatre  box  and  saw  it  depicted  on  the 
stage. 

All  the  characters  in  the  book  live  in 
Bohemia.  But  since  Bohemia  is  a  vast 
domain,  peopled  by  many  and  diverse 
tribes,  it  will  be  well  to  explain  that  this 
particular  Bohemia  is  an  innocuous  dis- 
trict, the  dwellers  in  which  lay  claim  to 
their  title  therein  by  reason  of  their  con- 
nection with  a  Fleet  street  newspaper  and 
their  membership  (the  membership  at 
least  of  the  masculine  portion)  in  a  mild- 
mannered  club  known  as  the  Autolycus. 

The  dwellers  in  this  Bohemia  are  a  love- 
able  set,  from  old-school  Peter  Hope,  god- 
father of  "Tommy,"  down  to  the  mas- 
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From  "Tommy  and  Co." 
"  But  if  the  ladies  are  going  to  attack  us-really  it  isn't  fair  " 


very  readable  novel.    There  is  a  refresh- 
ing amount  of  human  nature  in  Tommy 

*ToMMY  AND  Co.  By  Jerome  K.  Jerome, 
author  of  "Three  Men  in  a  Boat,"  etc.  Illus- 
trated.   Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 


querading  "Babe,"  whose  adventures  as 
set  forth  in  the  chapter  called  "The  Babe 
Applies  for  Shares"  are  as  amusing  as 
any  confusion  of  masculine  and  feminine 
identities  always  have  proved  and  alway** 
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will  prove  to  be  to  a  mixed  public.  Of  all 
the  chapters  that  one  of  the  aristocratic 
dinner  party  is  the  most  downright  funny. 
On  the  whole,  Mr.  Jerome  has  given  us  a 
very  fair  sample  of  the  pleasantly  titillating 
wit  of  which  he  has  always  been  abund- 
antly capable.  H.  T.  P. 


"D 


WILLIAM  F.  PAYSON 
Author  of  "Debonnairo" 

Debonnaire* 

^  EBONNAIRE"  is  a  dainty  little 
tale  of  New  France  and  New 
Amsterdam.  It  centres  about 
the  precipitate  wooing  by  which  Louis  de 
Cadillac,  called  by  his  soldier  companions 
Louis  le  Debonnaire,  wins  his  cousin,  the 
beautiful  Renee  de  Cadillac,  who  was  to 
have  married  the  Attorney  General  of 
New  Amsterdam.  Le  Debonnaire  owns  a 
miniature,  an  heirloom,  and  he  falls  in 
love  with  the  exquisite  face  portrayed 
thereon.  By  chance  he  learns  that  a  fac- 
simile of  that  face  is  to  be  found  in  New 
Amsterdam  and  learns,  moreover,  that  the 
ownef  is  a  cousin  sometimes  removed. 
Forthwith  he  makes  a  bet  with  the  Gov- 
ernor of  New  France  wherebv  at  a  certain 


♦Debonnaire.  By  William  Farquar  Pay- 
son.  Illvstrated  by  Thomas  Fogarty.  Mc- 
Clure,  Phillips  &  Co. 


hour  oh  a  certain  date  he  is  to  present  to 
him  Renee  de  Cadillac  as  the  betrothed 
wife,  not  of  Louis  de  Cadillac,  but  of 
Louis  le  Debonnaire  or  lose  two  thousand 
pounds.  Then  he  goes  under  his  nick- 
name to  lay  siege  to  the  maiden's  heart 
and  with  no  little  adventure  and  danger 
gains  her  consent,  elopes  with  her  and 
enters  the  presence  of  the  Governor  just 
as  the  clock  strikes  the  hour  agreed  upon. 

Mr.  Payson's  touch  is  light;  his  words 
paint  dainty,  delicately  hued  vignettes. 
The  conception  of  le  Debonnaire  is  orig- 
inal; this  scion  of  a  great  old  house,  this 
outward  fop  with  a  heart  of  gold  and  an 
arm  skilled  to  brave  deeds  is  a  picturesque 
figure  about  which  the  delicate  perfume 
of  a  gentle  charm  clings  and  wins  away 
the  heartiest  of  sympathy.  It  is  all  like 
some  pleasing  comedy  of  the  quaint  elder 
days,  a  picture  delicately  harmonious,  ex- 
quisitely detailed,  a  rare  bit  of  mosaic  im- 
mortalizing the  chivalry  of  a  bygone  age. 

Le  Debonnaire  makes  a  wonderful  ap- 
peal, a  light,  but  a  lasting  impression,  one 
will  remember  him  and  often  perhaps 
with  that  remembering  will  be  stimulated 
anew  by  his  merry  optimism,  his  unfailing 
dauntlessness. 

A     Dainty     Love     Comedy* 

THE  light  comedy  is  becoming  a 
vogue  in  fiction.  The  American 
brain  grows  more  tired  year  by 
year,  and  the  novelist  has  discovered  his 
sacred  mission  to  be  the  supplying  of  easy 
reading  for  a  wearied  public. 

"The  Castle  Comedy"  wins  admiration 
for  its  daintiness.  There  is  nothing  serious 
about  it,  even  in  the  most  tragic  situation. 
Its  small  block  of  print  to  a  page,  its  elab- 
orate decorations  put  in  in  Miss  Elizabeth 
Shippen  Green's  best  style,  make  it  at 
once  a  volume  for  the  boudoir  or  the 
drawing-room.  To  the  feminine  element 
it  will  appeal,  this  headlong  rush  into 
matrinK)ny,  through  all  manner  of  set- 
backs and  perils,  made  by  a  wilful  young 
English  girl,  turned  seventeen  and  a 
French  Count,  one  of  Napoleon's  officers, 
who  in  the  disguise  of  a  dancing-master 
enters  the  home  of  his  English  cousin  and 

♦The  Castle  Comedy.  By  Thompson 
Buchanan.  Illustrated  and  decorated  by  Eliza- 
beth Shippen  Green.    Harper  &Bros. 
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enemy  and  easily  takes  the  love  of  the 
daughter. 

The  Vicomte  de  St.  Croix  had  stolen 
valuable  papers  from  Wellington's  head- 
quarters and  a  price  was  put  on  his  head 
by  the  English. 

Undaunted,  he  comes  to  England  in  dis- 
guise and  has  his  romance  under  the  very 
noses  of  the  men  who  are  hunting  for  him. 
There  is  an  exciting  duel  in  the  tale,  all  of 
which  is  executed  in  a  vivacious  manner 
likely  to  appeal.  The  impetuosity  of  youth 
is  evident  throughout,  and  the  characteriza- 
tion is  conventional,  but  the  book  serves 
well  its  purpose  and  amuses  mightily.  It 
will  make  an  excellent  gift-book  for  the 
holiday  season. 

The      Queen's     Advocate* 

THE  new  novel  by  Mr.  Marchmont 
follows  nearly  as  close  as  possible 
on  the  heels  of  the  late  Servian 
trouble.  Mr.  Marchmont  has  a  fashion 
of  picking  out  a  region  lately  in  the  public 
eye  for  the  background  of  each  of  his  stor- 
ies, so  that  one  is  never  surprised  at  his 
choice  of  locale. 

"The  Queen's  Advocate"  was  one  of 
Queen  Draga's  followers.  The  narrative 
devotes  itself  to  the  romance  of  this  young 
woman  and  an  Anglo-American  multi- 
millionaire who  is  the  conventional  man 
of  possibilities  and  action.  There  are  many 
events  in  the  tale  and  all  quick-moving. 
The  whole  is  graphically  told  after  the 
accepted  Marchmont  manner,  even  to  the 
slight  floridness,  but  despite  the  small  dar- 
ing extravagances  one  has  to  admit  that 
the  author  has  a  grasp  of  nearer  Eastern 
aflFairs  and  that  he  has  a  command  of  nov- 
elistic  eloquence  that  make  this,  like  all  of 
his  books,  go. 

Orrainf 

THIS  is  a  brilliant  piece  of  historical 
fiction,  as  good  as  anything  we 
have  had  from  Weyman  or  An- 
thony Hope.  It  is  a  story  of  the  time  of 
Henry  II  and  Catherine  De  Medici.  Ber- 
trand  Orrain,  the  narrator  of  the  tale,  was 
intended  for  the  ministry,  but  through  the 

♦The  Queen's  Advocate.  Illustrated.  By 
Arthur  W.  Marchmont,  author  of  "By  Snare 
of  Love,"  etc.  Illustrated.  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
&  Co. 

tOERAiN.  By  S.  Levett-Yeats,  author  of  "The 
Lord  Protector,"  etc.  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co. 


death  of  his  father  came  into  a  fortune 
large  enough  to  permit  the  following  of 
his  natural  inclination,  and  he  became  a 
soldier.  In  pursuit  of  this  avocation  he 
meets  with  numerous  adventures  and  inci- 
dentally falls  in  love. 

Because  of  his  bravery  and  his  skill  with 
the  sword  he  is  sent  by  the  Queen  as  her 
special  messenger  to  the  south  of  France. 
On  this  journey  he  rescues  Diane  De  Par- 
adis,  a  Huguenot  maiden,  and  one  of  the 
richest  heiresses  of  France  from  a  band  of 
ruffians,  headed  by  his  step-brother.  Sir 
Simon,  who  is  his  sworn  enemy.  After  ful- 
filling his  mission  he  is  chosen  to  escort 
Diane  to  Paris,  and  place  her  under  the 
protection  of  the  Queen.  Scarcely  have 
they  reached  Paris  when  the  Huguenot 
persecution  breaks  out  afresh  and  again 
he  has  the  opportunity  of  rescuing  the 
woman  he  loves. 

It  is  a  story  with  a  dash  and  a  go,  full 
of  sword  play,  and  the  romance  of  a  stir- 
ring age,  and  it  is  interesting  from  first 
page  to  last.  R.  C. 

Sea-Wolves* 

THE  man  that  buys  "Sea- Wolves  of 
Seven  Shores"  on  account  of  its 
flamboyant  cover,  its  melodramatic 
illustrations,  its  alliterative  title,  and  its 
alluring  chapter  heads,  will  be  deceived. 
Battle,  murder  and  sudden  death  he  will 
find  to  his  fill,  but  he  will  not  find  an  his- 
toric novel.  The  "Sea- Wolves"  is  an  ex- 
tended sketch  of  those  historic  heroes  who 
have  sailed  under  the  black  flag,  and  it 
belongs  in  that  yet  unnamed  division  of 
literature  between  a  "juvenile"  and  a  book 
for  adults. 

The  "seven  shores"  are  those  coasting 
on  the  Mediterranean — Dover  Strait,  the 
British  Channel  and  the  Irish  Sea;  the 
Caribbean ;  the  Pacific  off  South  America ; 
the  Atlantic  north  off  the  Carolinas ;  and 
the  Asiatic  Pacific.  The  fascinating  list 
of  "sea-mice"  includes:  the  brother  Bar- 
barossas,  Dragut  and  Ochiali  the  Rene- 
gade, who  throughout  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury raided  the  coasts  of  southern  Europe, 
seizing,  among  numerous  spoils,  Cyprus, 
"the  sentinel  of  Christian  Europe,"  which 
remained  under  ^ the  Turks  until  1879; 
the  petty  pirates  of  the  Barbary  States 

*Sea-Wolves  of  Seven  Shores.  By  Jessie 
Peabody  Frothingham.  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 
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who  received  their  quiet  :s  from  Preble 
and  Decatur;  William  dc  la  Marck 
and  his  following  of  sea  "Beggars,"  whose 
centrifugal  impulses  were  utilized  by  the 
wily  Prince  of  Orange ;  fashionable  Eliza- 
bethan pirates  of  high  and  low  degree, 
including  Thomas  Stukely,  famed  in  bal- 
lad, and  Sir  Peter  Carew,  the  rover  of 
the  Channel,  who  did  not  "inordinately" 
seek  other  men's  goods;  Peter  "the 
Great"  of  Normandy;  the  Caribbean  buc- 
caneers, Bartholomew  Portugues,  Roc 
the  Brazilian,  and  Francis  L'OUonois; 
Henry  Morgan,  "greater  than  any  of  the 
world's  corsair  chiefs  since  the  Barba- 
rossas,"  and  who  ruled  the  big  pirate 
"trusts"  of  the  West  Indians,  finally  set- 
tling down  to  knighthood  and  the  lieu- 
tenant-governorship of  Jamaica;  Drum- 
mond  "Blackbeard"  and  Stede  Bonnet, 
raiders  of  the  Atlantic  sea-board  who 
were  not  over  zealously  discouraged  by 
the  American  colonists;  nineteenth  cen- 
tury Chinese  marauders  of  the  Pacific; 
and  that  pirate  paramount.  Captain  Kidd. 
A  literary  savor  is  added  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  John  Esquemeling,  the  "original 
war  correspondent,"  and  Raveneau  de 
Lussan,  from  whose  chronicles  the  author 
has  unstintingly  drawn ;  and  of  Cervantes, 
whose  five  years'  Algerine  captivity  has 
been  immortalized  in  "Don  Quixote."  A 
refreshingly  novel  touch  has  been  given 
by  the  presentation  of  the  feminine  ele- 
ment in  the  persons  of  Mistress  Ching, 
Mongolian  fish-hawk  of  the  eastern  Pa- 
cific, and  Granny  O'Malley,  the  beldam 
of  Connaught,  who  for  a  season  gave  her 
services  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

This  is  not  history.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  a  true  history  of  piracy  can  be 
written.  Nor  are  there  any  outward  and 
visible  signs  of  history.  Chronological 
sequence  has  been  observed  only  where 
this  does  not  disturb  the  grouping  under 
the  "seven  shores."  Dates  are  sparse. 
Citations  from  "authorities"  are  more 
sparse.  There  are  no  footnotes,  no  maps, 
no  bibliography,  and  no  index.  The  dis- 
guise is  complete.  The  book  will  escape 
the  rigorous  censorship  of  scrutinous  par- 
ents against  the  sensational  narrative  of 
sanguinary  adventure,  and  many  a  youth 
will  avidly  swallow  these  thrilling  records 
who  could  not  be  induced  to  taste  them 


as  supplementary  reading  to  his  history 
course.  He  will  also  be  stimulated  to  a 
keener  appetite  for  genuine  historical  lit- 
erature. The  book  is  informing.  It  is 
written  in  a  terse,  nervous  style  that  be- 
lies its  feminine  authorship.  And  it  will 
fill  a  long- waiting  space  on  the  shelves  of 
semi-serious  historical  literature. 


Gabriel  Praed's    Castle* 


s 


TORIES  of  people  spending  money 
are  always  interesting  both  to  those 
who  have  it  to  spend  and  to  those 
who  have  not.  In  "Gabri  .1  Praed's  Cas- 
tle," a  new  book  by  Alice  Jones,  who  wrote 
"Bubbles  We  Buy,"  the  tale  centres  around 
a  Canadian  millionaire  who  comes  to  Paris 
with  his  daughter.  Mr.  Praed  is  interested 
in  antiques  and  spends  most  of  his  time 
hunting  for  furniture  and  decorations  for 
a  splendid  house  that  he  intends  to  build 
at  home. 

The  people  whom  Julia  Praed  and  her 
father  meet  are  well  drawn  and  charac- 
teristic of  the  French  capital.  Mrs.  Mal- 
lock  might  be  called  a  society  parasite,  who 
gets  all  that  she  can  out  of  wealthy  ac- 
quaintances by  making  herself  indispensa- 
ble to  them.  Britski  and  Madame  Mar- 
celle  are  interesting  because  of  their  du- 
plicity; Andrew  Garvie,  Rupert  Thorpe, 
Sylvia  Dorr,  Harriet  Oaks  and  Virginie 
show  the  variety  of  types  that  are  found 
in  the  artists'  settlement  of  this  most  cos- 
mopolitan of  cities.  Miss  Jones  has  shown 
quite  a  little  skill  in  her  contrast  of  Rupert 
Thorpe  and  Garvie,  and  Sylvia  and  Harriet 
Oakes. 

The  breeziness  of  the  Western  girl  has 
become  so  proverbial  that  Julia  Praed  is 
simply  a  repetition  of  numerous  portraits 
that  have  been  drawn  to  show  how  beau- 
tifully Paris  calms  this  breeziness. 

The    Affair    at    The    Innf 

THAT  the  dangers  of  collaboration, 
even    the    dangers    of    quadruple- 
plated   collaboration,   so  to   speak, 
may  be  reduced  to  an  inconsiderable  mini- 

♦Gabriei/  Praed's  Castle.  By  Alice  Jones, 
author  of  "Bubbles  We  Buy,"  etc.  Herbert  B. 
Turner  &  Co. 

tTHE  Affair  at  the  Inn.  By  Kate  Doug- 
las Wiggin,  Mary  Findlater,  Jane  Findlater  and 
Allan  McAulay.  Illustrated.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co. 
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mum  will  be  the  conviction  of  all  readers 
of  the  entertaining  little  Scotch- American 
novdette,  "The  Affair  at  the  Inn."  Ap- 
parently the  receipt  followed  with  such 
successful  results  required  that  three  of 
the  authors  implicated  should  studiously 
merge  themselves  in  the  methods  of  the 
fourth  and  most  known.  The  outcome  is 
a  pleasantly  flavored  syllabub  of  romance 
in  Mrs.  Riggs's  manner,  arranged  in  the 
forai  of  four  narratives  by  four  persons, 
for  one  of  which  each  of  the  four  authors 
is,  as  the  foreword  says,  "responsible." 

Aside  from  the  two  chief  characters,  for 
which  Mrs.  Riggs  and  Allan  McAulay  are 
respectively  accountable,  there  are  por- 
trayed two  British  types,  or  what  we,  the 
novel-reading  public:,  have  regarded  as 
tjrpes,  namely,  the  heavy  invalid  matron 
and  the  down-trodden,  underpaid  com- 
panion of  her  travels.  The  two  form  the 
background,  the  chorus  of  the  story,  and 
fill  in  against  the  barrenness  of  the  Devon- 
shire moorlands,  where  most  of  the  story 
goes  on.  The  narrative  is  so  di3tinctly 
modem  as  to  exploit  an  automobile  as  the 
instrument  of  the  plot — some  literary  sta- 
tistician ought,  by  the  way,  to  begin  cata- 
loguing our  "bubble"  romances — as  con- 
ventional as  the  done-to-death  situation  of 
an  American  belle  and  a  noble  Britisher 
can  make  it ;  and  as  freshly  humorous  as 
any  tale  must  be  in  the  making  of  which 
Mrs.  Riggs  has  had  a  hand. 

H.  T.  P. 
Doctor   Tom* 

A  GALAHAD  of  the  moimtains 
comes  across  the  drawings  for  the 
framework  of  the  human  race" 
along  the  borderland  of  Kentucky,  and 
goes  in  quest  of  the  "blue-print  for  the 
dcvation."  He  finds,  cribbed  in  their  Ap- 
palachian fastnesses,  a  rude  people,  their 
wants  elementary,  their  modes  of  life 
primitive,  their  vices  exaggerated  by  lack 
of  variety.  Doctor  Tom,  with  his  self- 
balanced  life  in  daily  evidence,  making  no 
daim  to  peculiar  merit,  and  honestly  un- 
conscious of  his  personal  influence,  brings 
to  pass  a  rapid  social  "reform."  He  finds 
th«n  "jes'  flat  on  their  backs  like  turtles, 
and  he  turns  them  over."  Mountain-dew 
gives  place  to  coffee,  a  picturesque  but 
limited  profanity  to  the  elegant  conven- 

♦DocTOR  Tom.  By  John  Williams  Streeter. 
'The  Macmillan  Company. 


tions  of  Lindley  Murray,  and,  on  the 
feminine  side,  faded,  ill-fitting  frocks  to 
stays  and  tailor-made  gowns.  There  is 
more  or  less  spilling  of  blood,  the  narra- 
tive beginning  with  a  vendetta  that  has 
lasted  for  thirty  years,  since  before  the 
wa',  and  ending  with  the  last  shot  of  the 
feudists.  But  despite  these  sensational 
features,  a  temperate  mildness  pervades 
the  story.  The  love  element  is  not  absent, 
and  it  assumes  a  new  and  original  com- 
plexion,— the  fair  heroine  being  red- 
haired  and  past  the  quarter  century  mark, 
the  sub-heroine,  a  glowing  beauty  with 
"an  archipelago  of  freckles"  on  her  nose. 
Like  "The  Fat  of  the  Land,"  which 
Doctor  Streeter  produced  a  year  ago,  the 
present  work  keeps  close  to  the  soil  rather 
than  to  the  clouds,  and  is  of  a  practical 
rather  than  of  an  idealistic  tendency.  It  is 
not  without  blemishes.  There  are  sudden, 
disconcerting  drops  into  figurative  lan- 
guage. There  are  passages  that  betray 
Doctor  Streeter's  nearly  forty  years'  prac- 
tice with  the  scalpel,  but  not  with  the  pen : 
("The  surgeon  searched  the  posterior 
region  of  the  left  chest  and  found  a  nodule 
in  the  muscles  of  the  back  just  beyond 
the  point  of  the  scapula" — "the  spines 
and  crests"^— of  the  heroine's  "hip-bones" 
were  thrown  into  high  relief — gambling 
was  not  "endemic").  But  these  short- 
comings are  more  than  counterbalanced. 
The  story  is  clean,  the  atmosphere  thor- 
oughly American,  the  movement  brisk, 
the  interest  sustained,  and  the  dramatic 
points  nicely  valued.  Short  bits  of  nat- 
ural description  are  given,  with  genuine 
feeling  and  without  rhetorical  flourish. 
The  moral  is  not  obtrusive.  And  there  is 
a  simplicity  and  directness  of  style  that 
attests  the  author's  long  and  careful  pe- 
rusal of  that  day-spring  of  English  litera- 
ture, the  Bible.  The  book  reads  easily,  is 
not  unduly  exciting,  and,  except  for  an 
unnecessarily  unsatisfactory  ending,  flows 
with  vigor  but  without  turbulence  toward 
a  millennial  finale. 

Traitor    and    Loyalist* 

THIS  is  a  new    novel  by   Henry  K. 
Webster,    the    author    of    "Roger 
Drake."    The  story  begins  with  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.     The  hero  is 

♦Traitor  and  Loyalist.  By  Henry  K. 
Webster,  author  of  "Roger  Drake,"  etc.  Il- 
lustrated.   The  Macmillan  Co. 
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captain  of  a  vessel  which  is  engaged  in  run- 
ning the  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports, 
and  selling  munitions  of  war  to  the  Con- 
federates. He  is  only  brought  to  realize 
the  enormity  of  his  offense  through  the  dis- 
pleasure of  his  sweetheart  and  the  remon- 
strance of  his  brother,  a  soldier  in  the 
Northern  army.  The  story  does  not  jus- 
tify its  title.     It  is  very  hard  to  believe 


HENRY    K.  WEBSTER 
Author  of  "  Traitor  and  Loyalist  " 

that  any  man  could  be  so  irresponsible  of 
his  duty  to  his  country;  and  because  of 
this  one  gets  the  impression  that  the  whole 
story  is  a  little  far-fetched.  At  the  same 
time  the  author  manages  to  sustain  the  in- 
terest throughout  and,  barring  the  flimsi- 
ness  of  the  plot,  it  proves  to  be  a  very  en- 
tertaining book. 

Never-Never    Land* 

OUBLES  as  a  feature  of  fiction  is 
an  old  device.  Wilson  Barrett's 
last  book,  recently  published,  is  an 
example  of  the  use  of  the  device  with  good 
effect. 

There  are  two  Jacks,  chums,  living  in 
Australia,  one  of  whom  looks  much  like 
the  other.  But  one  Jack  is  bad,  with  a  bad 
wife,  and  the  other  is  honest  and  upright, 

♦Never-Never  Land.  By  Wilson  Barrett, 
author  of  "The  Sign  of  the  Cross."  J.  B.  Lip- 
pi  ncott  Co. 
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and  when  bad  Jack  is  sent  for  by  his  peo- 
ple, who  belong  to  an  old  English  family, 
he  persuades  the  good  Jack  to  go  in  his 
stead,  in  order  that  the  mother  and  sister 
may  never  know  of  his  disgrace.  So  good 
Jack  goes,  promising  to  be  son  and  brother, 
and  all  is  well  until  he  falls  in  love  with 
the  sister.  Then  Mr.  Barrett's  ingenuity 
contrives  escape  and  without  publicity  the 
supposed  Jack  Landon  becomes  Jack  Mow- 
bray once  again  and  marries  Sibyl. 

The  tale  is  a  roving  one,  it  seems  to 
touch  upon  too  many  lands,  but  it  is  full 
of  dramatic  situation,  sometimes  a  trifle 
melodramatic,  but  always  forceful. 

It  is  thought  to  possess  more  elements 
of  popular  appeal  than  "The  Sign  of  the 
Cross"  and,  being  up-to-date,  it  may  prove 
more  suited  to  the  public  taste  than  the 
other  famous  work.  It  is  plainly  designed 
for  a  play,  and  the  adaptation  to  dramatic 
form  would  be  a  task  in  no  wise  difficult 
to  accomplish. 

Morp    Out-Door    Stories    by 
Mr.    White* 

IN  the  present  collection  of  short  stor- 
ies Mr.  Stewart  Edward  White 
shows  more  of  the  tragic  side  of  wild 
life  than  he  has  done  heretofore.  It  is  as 
if  he  were  warning  his  readers  of  the  dan- 
gers of  the  trail,  even  while  he  extends 
his  invitation  to  the  enjoyments  and 
charm  of  the  life  of  the  wild.  Particu- 
larly he  seems  to  be  warning  women 
against  the  perils  and  hardships  of  travel- 
ing in  the  great,  wild  West,  and  this  is 
somewhat  strange  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Mr.  White  himself  has  been  taking  his 
wife  with  him  on  his  latest  trips,  although 
it  may  be  this  very  fact  that  has  caused 
him  to  discourage  apparently  the  trail- 
life  for  the  woman. 

Mr.  White  has  written  stories  more  in- 
teresting than  these  of  "The  Blazed 
Trail,"  though  these,  too,  have  tliat  indi- 
vidual charm  which  has  characterized  all 
his  work.  Only  as  he  continues  in  his 
Nature  Preachment,  his  reverence  for 
Nature  seems  to  grow  and  the  exuber- 
ance of  life  among  things  untamed,  the 
zest  of  the  fight  have  given  way  to  a  more 

♦Blazed  Trail  Stories.  By  Stewart  Ed- 
ward White,  author  of  "The  Silent  Places,"  etc 
McClure,  Phillips  &  Co. 
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serious  contemplation  of  the  elements 
that,  in  aggregate,  make  up  the  great 
world  of  the  out-of-doors. 

There  are  two  parts  to  "Blazed  Trail 
Stories."  The  book-title  is  the  title  of 
the  first,  which  deals  with  the  lumbermen 
of  the  Northwest.  The  second  part  is 
called  "Stories  of  the  Wild  Life,"  and 
of  these  the  best  is  "The  Girl  Who  Got 
Rattled,"  a  pathetic  little  sketch  in  one  act. 


pathos  and  extravagance  in  the  endow- 
ment of  animal  intelligence  to  suggest 
satire,  nonetheless  appreciable  in  that  it  is 
of  the  subtler,  more  mildly  piquant  order. 
We  may  be  wrong  in  thus  understanding 
the  work  as  sarcasm,  but  the  general  tone 
of  the  stories  makes  such  an  interpreta- 
tion most  reasonable. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  all  very  clever.    There 
are  twelve  stories,  each  about  some  one 


From  "A  Kittiwake  of  the  Great  Kills" 
APHRODITE  THE  KITTIWAKE 


Animal    Stories    in    Satire* 

IT  sounds  very  much  as  if  Mr.  Charles 
Frederick     Stansbury    were    making 
mild   fun   of   Mr.    Thompson- Seton, 
Mr.  Roberts  and  the  rest  of  our  animal- 
soul  interpreters. 

The  stories  of  "A  Kittiwake  of  the  Great 
Kills"  have  just  enough  of  exaggerated 

*A  Kittiwake  of  the  Great  Kills.  By 
Charles  Frederick  Stansbury,  author  of  "Klon- 
<likc,"  etc.     Illustrated.     The  Grafton  Press. 


particular  kind  of  animal,  and  the  stories 
are  all  illustrated  by  different  artists,  one 
illustration  to  a  story. 

"Aphrodite  the  Kittiwake,"  the  first  tale 
in  the  volume,  has  for  its  heroine  a  tiny 
kittiwake  of  the  Kills,  who  is  rescued  from 
drowning  and  is  afterwards  presented  to 
the  Zoo,  where  she  dies.  The  moral  is 
one  that  should  please  the  Audubon  So- 
ciety, and  the  dedication  is  to  the 
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Fair  lady  in  the  wing-trimmed  hat, 

Are  you  the  woman  who  never  could  know 

Or  never  could  understand? 

"Petey''*  is  the  story  of  a  tame  mouse 
who  becomes  afflicted  with  insanity  and 
kills  her  own  mouslings ;  and  "JuHus  Cae- 
sar*' is  the  life-narrative  of  a  faithful  cat 


The     Eagle's     Shadow* 

THIS  is  a  cleverly  conceived  and  clev- 
erly worked-out  story  depicting  a 
battle  between  dollars  and  love. 
When  a  man  leaves  three  diflferent  wills, 
bearing  three  different  dates,  his  heirs, 
etc.,  can  play  havoc  with  a  fortune.    When 


Copyrieht  1904,  Doubloday.  Page  &  Co. 


From  "  The  Eagle's  Shadow" 


"  Then  for  no  apparent  reason  Margaret  flushed  and  Billy  thought  it 
vastly  becoming." 


who  meets  with  a  tragic  death  by  drown- 
ing. 

The  book  forms  reading  of  a  most  en- 
tertaining character  and  whether  or  not 
it  is  meant  as  a  good-natured  take-off,  it 
has  a  power  of  interest  that  makes  it  ex- 
ceptionally pleasing. 


a  madcap  girl  and  a  proud  young  man,  in 
love  with  each  other,  play  at  hiding,  burn- 
ing and  otherwise  disposing  of  three  wills 
according  as  each  sees  best  and  gets  the 

*The  Eagle's  Shadow.  By  James  Branch 
Cabell.  Illustrated  by  Will  Grefe  and  decorat- 
ed by  Blanche  Ostertag.  Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co. 
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opportunity,  there  is  likely  to  ensue  a  di- 
verting confusion.  When  the  girl  more- 
over is  playing  Lady  Bountiful  to  a  set  of 
irresponsible  Bohemians,  a  comedy  of  er- 
rors occurs  with  little  surprise. 

Mr.  Cabell  treats  his  theme  with  appreci- 
able humon  The  story  is  of  the  lightest 
and  most  ephemeral  order,  but  it  has  a 
hero  who  is  too  gentlemanly  to  carry 
things  with  a  high  hand  and  a  heroine  as 
unstable  as  she  is  irresistible.  With  these 
two  at  cross  purposes  it  is  scarcely  a  mat- 
ter for  wonder  if  events  move  at  a  lively 
pace.  The  poor  old  Virginia  mansion,  with 
its  omnipresent  Eagle,  has  a  hard  time 
finding  an  owner,  but,  as  is  usual  in  fic- 
tion, the  contestants  for  the  ownership  con- 
clude that  union  in  the  enterprise  is  the 
easiest  solution  of  the  problem,  so  with 
Peggy  and  Billy  arrived  at  this  unanimity 
of  view,  we  leave  them,  the  sound  of  wed- 
ding-bells and  the  scent  of  orange  blos- 
soms already  in  the  air. 

Paths    of    Judgment* 

NOVELS,  as  such,  deal  with  ele- 
mental passions  of  human  nature — 
love,  chiefly,  but  hate,  fear,  pity, 
reverence,  disgust,  one  or  all  of  these  is 
bound  to  be  the  stuff  of  which  the  author 
weaves  his  plot,  in  which  he  drapes  the 
figures  of  his  creation.  Another  matter 
•entirely  is  whether  these  elemental  passions 
shall  be  dealt  with  elementally,  nakedly, 
obviously,  or  whether  the  perception  of 
them  shall  reach  the  reader  through  a  mesh 
of  analysis,  of  subtle  interpretation,  of 
lialf-emphasis,  of  blended  and  fine-drawn 
complexities  of  delineation.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  which  is  the  more  modem  method, 
so  swiftly  does  the  desire  for  some  new 
thing  cause  reaction  to  succeed  reaction  in 
the  world  of  novels. 

Miss  Sedgwick's  method  in  "Paths  of 
Judgment  is,  as  always,  the  subtle  one. 
Her  pleasure  is  in  the  subconscious  play, 
the  under-surface  working  of  the  emotions 
she  pictures.  Her  plots  are  not  slight,  one 
should  rather  call  them  undetailed ;  yet  she 
has  plot  (and  there  be  novels  that  exist 
without  the  commodity)  for  the  purpose 
of  further  analyzing  her  characters  in  each 

*Thb  Paths  op  Judgment.  By  Anne  Doug- 
]js  Sedgwick,  author  of  *'Thf  Rescue,"  etc 
T^hc  Century  Co. 


successive  phase  of  its  development.  It 
is  quite  true  that  there  is  a  merciless  accur- 
acy in  her  delineation;  indeed  one  fact 
which  strikes  one  on  reading  **Paths  of 
Judgment"  is  the  faculty  of  cumulative 
strength  in  the  portrayal  of  weakness  which 
Miss  Sedgwick  shares  with  one  of  our 
English  masters  of  the  pen,  George  Eliot. 
Maurice  is  more  bloodless  than  Arthur; 
not  so  boldly  picturesque  for  a  correspond- 
ingly dramatic  downfall  as  Tito;  the  mo- 
tives of  delineation  in  all  three  characters 
are  not  far  from  being  identical.  It  is 
perhaps  not  strange  that  the  weaklings  of 
the  book  are  the  personages  most  faith- 
fully and  convincingly  analyzed:  the  sub- 
jective view  of  strength  is  perhaps  a  more 
difficult  thing  to  come  by.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  the  proper  hero  arid  heroine  of 
the  tale  are  superficially  handled,  unsym- 
pathetic or  dull.  Felicia  and  Geoffrey  are 
vital,  but  they  achieve  vitality  possibly 
through  more  conventional  methods  than 
do  Maurice,  the  Maeterlinckian  Angela, 
and  Mr.  Austin  Merrick,  which  last  char- 
acter is  a  performance  delightfully  delicate 
in  perception  and  finish.  H.  T.  P. 

Helen    Alliston* 

'"y^HE  author  of  "Elizabeth's  Children" 
has  given  to  the  world  a  new 
progeny,  the  "Derrys,"  a  reincarna- 
tion of  Helen's  babies,  tripled  in  quantity 
and  infinite  in  their  capacity  for  making  the 
wheels  go  round.  They  have  had  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan  for  their  cradle  songs,  lisp  in 
these  operatic  numbers,  and  the  numbers 
come — to  the  startled  amusement  of  their 
auditors.  There  is  a  delightful  play-scene 
resembling  the  drama  enacted  by  Senti- 
mental Tommy  and  his  cast ;  and  the  doings 
of  one  or  other  of  the  Derrys  recall  the 
adventures  of  Philip  as  recorded  by  Mrs. 
Daskam.  The  present  story  has,  however, 
the  advantage  over  Mrs.  Daskam's  in  giv- 
ing the  reader  more  than  a  mere  taste  of 
the  youngsters'  quality,  and  over  Mr.  Bar- 
riers in  that  the  youthful  brood  remain  un- 
grown-up  throughout  the  tale.  The  real 
hero  and  heroine  are  Bunny  and  Peggy 
of  the  Roly-polies.  They  take  one  by 
storm,  and  there  is  not  a  mother  in  the  land 
but  will  love  them  at  sight,  and  through 
them  live  over  again  the  rosy  hued  mom- 

♦Helen  Aluston.    By  the  author  of  "Eliza- 
beth's Children."    John  Lane. 
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ing  of  life.  It  is  suspected,  moreover,  that 
more  than  one  young  father  will  chuckle  in 
secret  over  the  capers  of  the  Derrys. 

It  is  a  pity,  therefore,  that  with  material 
so  sparklingly  effervescent  and  refreshing 
the  author  should  seek  a  second  element. 
A  love  story  introduces  the  familiar  Eng- 


The  scene  is  made  charmingly  English 
with  crumpets  and  tea,  cowslips  and  a  po- 
litely named  * 'paying  guest,"  and  the  time 
is  supposedly  the  present,  though  it  may 
have  been  anywhere  within  the  last  half 
century.  Interesting  and  prettily  told,  the 
story  has  more  than  a  savor  of  autobi- 


Copyright   1904,  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  From  "  Denizens  of  the  Deep " 

"HE  WRITHED  ROUND  AND  ENWRAPPED  ME" 


lish  governess,  beautiful  in  white  brocade 
and  gold  of  an  evening ;  the  inevitable  tutor 
of  good  family,  and  the  indispensable 
newly-rich  and  oldly-vulgar  hyphenated 
employer.  This  half  of  the  book  will  sup- 
ply the  looked-for  quantity  of  amatory 
thrills  to  the  average  feminine  reader. 


ography.  "Helen  Alliston"  hesitated  be- 
tween the  short  story  and  the  novel.  Her 
decision  would  have  been  a  wiser  one  had 
she  compromised  on  a  long  short-story  and 
filled  it  with  those  treasures  of  which  the 
psalmist  says,  "Happy  is  the  man  that  hath 
his  quiver  full  of  them.** 
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Denizens    of    the    Deep* 

MR.  BULLEN  does  for  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  deep  sea  what  Mr. 
Thompson-Seton,  Mr.  Roberts 
and  the  rest  have  done  for  the  creatures 
of  the  forests  and  fields.  In  the  present 
coIiecticMi  of  stories  he  has  furnished  an 
abundance  of  scientific  information  set 
forth  in  a  form  to  interest  readers  of  al- 
most any  age,  to  the  confusion  of  tech- 
nical, dry-as-dust  volumes  on  practically 
the  same  subjects. 
In  his  own  words : 

"I  now  essay  a  series  of  lives  of  some  Deni- 
zens of  the  Deep  based  very  largely  upon  per- 


sonal observation,  buttressed  by  scientific  facts 
and  decorated  by  imagination." 

The  stories  take  us  into  regions  that 
heretofore  have  been  mostly  unfamiliar. 
We  experience  a  sympathy  for  those  crea- 
tures which  we  have  always  known  by 
name  and  pictures  and  a  few  stray  facts 
only,  that  seems  astonishing.  But  Mr. 
BuUen  makes  the  Whale,  the  Flying-Fish, 
the  Walrus,  the  Dolphin  and  many  more, 
really  interesting  characters,  and  we  fol- 
low their  stories  unhaltingly,  glad  to  learn 
the  new  facts  and  well  pleased  with  the 
manner  of  entertainment  afforded. 


What  the    English   Magazines    Say 
of   Some    New    Books 

The    first    three    of    the    following     reviews    are    reprinted    from    the    London 
•*  Athenaeum,' '    the    other   four   are    from    the    London    **Bookman'* 

not  an  almost  slavish  adoption  from  the 
Chinese. 

The  true  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the 
facility  with  which  the  Japanese  have,  for 
particular  purposes  and  within  certain 
limits,  during  the  last  thirty  years  adopted 
the  material  civilization  of  the  West  is 
that  the  mere  possession  of  that  civiliza- 
tion by  the  West  was  no  such  thing  to 
boast  of  as  was  commonly  supposed,  the 
work  of  the  many  generations  which  pro- 
duced it  being  too  often  accepted  as  if  it 
were  the  work  of  the  generation  which 
enjoyed  it.  The  conclusion  from  the  his- 
tory of  those  thirty  years  and  from  cur- 
rent events  is,  we  think,  that  the  Japanese 
are  probably  not  behind  the  peoples  of  the 
West  in  natural  endowment,  perhaps  su- 
perior to  them  in  military  aptitude  and 
even  in  courage,  and  that  the  aristocratic 
autocracy  of  Dai  Nippon  has  exercised  its 
despotic  and  far  from  gentle  sway  with 
Oriental  ruthlessness  and  Occidental 
power  of  shaping  means  to  a  definite  end. 

Of  the  thirty-one  chapters  of  Mr. 
Stead's  compilation,  eight  are  devoted  to 
government  and  constitution,  four  to  de- 
fense and  diplomacy,  two  to  education  and 
religion,  and  thirteen  to  finance,  banking, 
industry,  commerce,  labor,  railways,  law 
and  shipping.    These  are  all  from  the  pens 


Japan    by    the   Japanesef 

ALMOST  the  best  review  of  this 
bulky  volume  would  be  to  cite  Mr. 
Stead's  enthusiastic  preface  and  ac- 
company it  with  a  running  commentary. 
For  though  we  agree  largely  with  many 
of  his  remarks,  these  require  no  little  qual- 
ification. Excessive  laudation  defeats  its 
own  object,  and  it  is  possible  to  praise 
Japan,  its  emperor,  statesmen  and  people 
—in  fact  everything  Japanese — beyond 
measure.  The  prodigious  supremacy  over 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  claimed  by  Mr^ 
Stead  is  not  a  sane  judgment;  it  savors 
too  much  of  the  extravagant  pretensions 
of  the  Mikados  to  a  divine  origin,  and 
echoes  the  vanity  of  the  common  Japanese 
of  to-day,  who  gravely  ask  the  foreign 
tourist  whether  railways  and  telegraphs 
have  yet  been  introduced  into  Western 
countries.  If  greatness  lies  in  originality 
then  Japan  can  lay  no  claim  to  greatness, 
for  there  is  scarcely  a  single  old  Japanese 
idea,  scarcely  a  myth  or  tradition  that  is 

*Denizens  op  the  Deep.  By  Frank  T.  Bul- 
Icn,  author  of  "The  Cruise  of  the  Cachalot/' 
etc  Illustrated  by  Charles  Livingston  Bull  and 
Theodore  Carreras.    Fleming  H.  Revell  Co. 

t Japan  by  the  Japanese:  A  Survey  by  t.he 
Highest  Authorities.  Edited  by  Alfred  Stead. 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
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of  statesmen  and  administrators  of  the 
first  rank — Marquis  Ito,  Field  Marshal 
Yamagata,  Marquis  Oyama,  Admiral 
Saito,  Count  Okuma,  Count  Inouye,  Baron 
Suyematsu,  Baron  Iwasaki,  Profs.  Nitrobc 
and  Hozumi,  etc.,  names  that  are  house- 
hold words  in  Japan,  and  deserve  atten- 
tive consideration,  for  these  men  must 
know  thoroughly  the  subjects  they  deal 
^ith,  and  what  they  are  willing  to  reveal  to 
the  world  is  at  least  what  they  wish  the 
world  to  believe.  But  the  multifarious- 
ness of  the  contents  of  these  chapters  and 
the  total  absence  of  means  of  controlling 
their  statements  prevent  any  fruitful  criti- 
cism being  applied  to  them. 

Sabrina     Warham* 

THE  course  of  the  plot,  no  less 
than  the  method  of  treatment, 
suggests  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Hardy  in  Mr.  Housman's  new  novel. 
One  would  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
scene  of  the  story  was  Dorsetshire,  but  it 
would  seem  so.  But  the  intimate  humors 
of  the  countryside,  the  obvious  sexual 
problem,  the  fulness  of  detail,  and  the 
tragic  denouement,  alike  recall  the  his- 
torian of  Wessex.  The  history  of  Sabrina 
is  the  history  of  her  youth,  but  that  youth 
is  not  indissolubly  involved  in  ironic  trag- 
edy, as  is  so  often  the  case  with  Mr. 
Hardy's  characters.  The  old  problem  of 
two  women  and  one  man  recurs  for  treat- 
ment, and  one  cannot  but  feel  that  Mr. 
Housman  handles  it  with  a  certain  lack  of 
power.  His  characters  are  distinct  and 
well-limned;  but  his  invention  is  weak. 
There  is  a  want  of  grip  in  the  narrative 
which  is  not  compensated  for  by  subtlety. 
The  feeling  for  nature,  the  style,  and  the 
proportions  are  all  that  could  be  desired, 
but  when  all  due  praise  is  given  the  novel 
remains  ineffectual.  Unless  it  had  been 
written  by  the  author  of  "A  Modem  An- 
taeus," it  would  not  be  judged  by  the  high 
standards  which  that  considerable  novel  set 
up.  That  was  far  the  best  work  Mr.  Hous- 
man has  done.  "Sabrina  Warham"  is  dis- 
appointing, because  it  does  not  reach  the 
earlier  level.  A  mass  of  superfluity  en- 
cumbers the  action  in  places,  and  we  have 
really  no  use,  if  we  may  use  an  effective 

♦Sabrina  Warham.    By  Laurence  Housman. 
The  Macmillan  Co. 


phrase  approaching  slang,  for  a  character 
such  as  Ronald  Lutworth,  who  had  a  boy- 
ish passion  for  the  heroine.  He  serves  no 
purpose  in  the  development  of  the  story. 
Nor  do  we  care  for  the  lady  who  is  confi- 
dante and  patroness.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  steady,  resolute  and  placid  David,  a 
character  after  Mr.  Hardy's  type,  is 
wholly  successful  and  convincing.  So,  too, 
is  Sabrma  herself,  and  so  too,  again,  is  her 
husband.  Good  as  the  novel  is,  we  feel 
that  it  should  have  been  much  better. — 
The  London  Athenaeum. 

The     Grey     World* 

THE  author  sees  existence  more 
as  a  whole  and  from  a  more 
original  standpoint  than  is  com* 
mon.  The  imaginative  and  speculative 
cast  of  mind,  also  rare,  is  abund- 
antly evident.  The  book  is  "only  a 
story,"  but  a  story  may  show  which  way 
the  winds  of  the  spirit  blow.  We  find 
in  it  qualities  more  arresting  than  those 
that  usually  go  to  the  making  of  stories. 
"The  Grey  World"  of  course  tells  the  tale 
of  individuals,  their  characteristics,  actions 
and  experiences — but  it  tells  more.  It  pre- 
sents the  enormous  loss  or  gain,  the  in- 
finite possibilities  that  lie  before  every  hu- 
man soul.  Passages  in  the  story  make  one 
realize  the  wonder  of  our  daily  apathy  with 
regard  to  the  life  of  the  spirit.  The  theory 
of  reincarnation  is  involved,  but  it  is  treat- 
ed without  sensation. 

The  book  opens  with  a  few  realistic  de- 
tails. A  sick  child  of  the  slums  in  a  hos- 
pital, his  dissolution,  "arrival,"  and  re- 
birth into  a  family  of  a  respectable  middle- 
class  suburban  kind,  afford  a  grim  and 
curious  picture.  Sudden  and  vivid  remem- 
brances of  his  passage  through  "the  grey 
world" — unseen  to  others,  but  present  to 
him— overcome  him  at  most  inappropriate 
moments.  This  actual  world,  that  to  others 
seems  solid,  satisfying,  real,  has  for  him 
a  disconcerting  way — some  of  us  know  the 
trick— of  dissolving  into  phantoms.  The 
boy's  experiences  are  in  a  sense,  of  course, 
incredible;  in  another  sense,  partly  meta- 
physical, they  are  acceptable.  He  has  the 
power  of  seeing  further  into  things  than 
his  companions  do  or  wish  to  do.     The 


♦The  Grey  World. 
The  Century  Co. 


By  Evelyn  Underbill 
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motive  of  the  thing  may  be  said  to  be  the 
pilgrimage  of  an  embryo  spirit,  the  mak- 
ing of  a  soul.  The  author's  sense  of  the 
ludicrous  side  of  life  and  people  is  not 
the  least  surprising  of  her  qualities.  It 
chimes  oddly,  and  sometimes  a  little  cyn- 
ically, with  the  other  strain.  The  reader's 
attention  is  kept  alive  as  to  what  is  to  be 
the  mental  goal  and  resting-place  of  the 
principal  personage.  When  we  reach  it 
(and  the  end)  it  is  to  be  conscious  of  some 
disappointment. — The  London  Athe- 
naeum. 

Beatrice    of    Venice* 

FOR  his  latest  romance  Mr.  Max 
Pemberton  has  gone  back  to  the  last 
days  of  the  Venetian  Republic,  and 
gives  us  vivid  and  illuminating  glimpses 
of  Napoleon's  campaign  in  Italy.  Apart 
from  its  picturesque  historical  coloring,  it 
is  the  story  of  two  women  and  a  man. 

The  man,  Gaston,  Comte  de  Joyeuse,  a 
French  officer  of  the  Hussars,  has  been 
sent  by  Napoleon  on  a  mission  into  Ven- 
ice, and  meets  there  and  falls  desperately 
in  love  with  Beatrice,  Marquise  de  St. 
Rcmy,  a  beautiful  Venetian  lady,  widow 
of  a  French  nobleman.  Earlier,  he  had 
met  in  Venice  with  Bianca,  the  daughter 
of  Francis  Pesaro,  the  senator,  but  his  ad- 
miration of  her  was  a  transitory  sentiment ; 
whereas  her  love  of  him  grew,  and  her 
open  avowal  of  it  continued  after  his  pas- 
sion for  Beatrice  had  made  him  indifferent 
to  all  other  women. 

In  Venice  Gaston  is  marked  for  assas- 
sination, but  Beatrice  gets  him  into  her 
own  palace  by  a  ruse,  and  keeps  him  a 
prisoner  there  for  his  own  safety.  Later, 
in  Verona,  when  he  is  stricken  down, 
wounded  and  fainting,  in  the  street  in  the 
thick  of  a  revolutionary  outbreak,  it  is 
Bianca  who  saves  him.  He  is  eager  to 
escape  from  her  care,  yet  malicious 
tongues  carry  news  of  his  whereabouts  to 
Beatrice  and  misrepresent  the  occasion  of 
his  being  there. 

It  is  one  of  the  best  novels,  if  it  is  not 
actually  the  best,  that  Mr.  Pemberton  has 
ever  given  us.  It  is  ingeniously  contrived, 
and  written  carefully  and  with  ripe  imag- 
inative power.    The  characterization  is  re- 

*BeatricB  of  Venice.  By  Max  Pemberton. 
Author  of  "The  Gold  Wolf."  Illustrated.  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co. 


markably  good,  and  the  story  is  so  closely 
packed  with  intrigue,  exciting  adventure 
and  surprising  incidents  that  the  interest 
of  it  never  flags  anywhere  for  a  jnoment. 

G  e  n  e  V  r  a  •^' 

MR.  CHARLES  MARRIOTT  pro- 
gresses with  the  slow  growth  of  a 
plant  which  is  going  after  some 
years  to  be  one  of  the  special  prides  of  the 
garden.  When  he  began,  with  "The  Col- 
umn," he  showed  that  he  had  the  root  of 
the  matter  in  him,  but  those  who  read  the 
book  and  admired  it  could  say  little  when 
carping  critics  said  that  he  was  all  too 
mindful  of  his  Meredith.  In  this  present 
book  you  have  an  entirely  personal  utter- 
ance. The  story  is  of  the  utmost  sim- 
plicity. There  are  two  people,  man  and 
woman,  who  meet  and  fall  in  love  with 
one  another,  though  by  temperament  they 
are  destined  to  misfortune  in  their  love. 
One  is  a  girl,  Genevra  Joslin,  who  is  a  real 
poet,  and  yet  remains  a  woman  with  all  the 
natural  desires  of  a  woman.  The  other  is 
a  painter  who  has  striven  all  his  life  to 
keep  away  from  any  influences  which  could 
possibly  come  between  himself  and  his  art.. 
In  all  true  tragedy  there  ought  to  be  a 
moment  when  the  spectator  may  hope  that, 
if  the  dramatis  personae  will  only  act  wise- 
ly, there  may  be  a  happy  ending.  Mr. 
Marriott  has  so  imagined  Genevra  and  her 
painter  that  there  is  no  such  moment.  The 
story  passes  in  one  of  the  most  romantic 
and  most  unfrequented  parts  of  Cornwall. 
It  is  an  admirably  written  book,  and  one 
that  should  increase  Mr.  Marriott's  reputa- 
tion, even  while  it  convinces  the  reader 
that  when  he  can  devise  a  tale  in  which 
the  tragedy  is  not  assured  from  the  first, 
and  when  he  can  let  that  little  moment 
count  for  more  than  it  does  in  "Genevra,". 
he  will  do  still  better  work. 

Hearts    in   Exilef 

IN  choosing  Siberia  as  the  scene  of  his 
latest  book,  "Hearts  in  Exile,"  Mr. 
Oxenham  challenges  comparison  not 
unsuccessfully     with     some     formidable 
rivals.    His  choice  is  justified  because  his 

♦Genevra.  By  Charles  Marriott.  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co. 

■[Hearts  in  Exile.  By  John  Oxenham,  au- 
thor of  "Barbe  of  Grand  Bayou,"  etc.  Illus- 
trated.   Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
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background  is  an  integral  part  of  his  story. 
The  characters  are  Russian  and  the  plot  is 
essentially  Russian,  one  which  would  be 
impossible  outside  of  the  Czar's  empire. 
The  story  begins,  where  most  end,  with  a 
marriage,  the  marriage  of  Hope  Palma, 
another  of  Mr.  Oxenham's  charming  hero- 
ines. Paul  Pavlof  and  Serge  Palma  are 
rivals  for  Hope's  hand.  Paul  is  a  poor 
doctor  and  Serge  is  a  millionaire,  and 
Hope  chooses  the  rich  man  for  the  sake 
of  her  work  among  the  masses.  Hope 
infects  her  husband,  a  careless  but  gener- 
ous man,  with  something  of  her  own  enthu- 
siasm for  the  welfare  of  the  downtrodden. 
The  reward  is — Siberia. 

On  his  way  to  the  mines  Serge  meets 
Paul,  another  victim  of  the  tyrannous 
bureaucracy.  Serge  is  doomed  to  the  mines 
of  Kara,  and  Paul  is  only  going  to  the 
provinces,  from  which  escape  is  at  least 
possible.  With  noble  self-sacrifice  Paul 
proposes  to  exchange  places  with  Serge, 
and  so  give  him  a  chance  of  returning  to 
Hope.  Serge  at  last  consents,  and  the 
change  is  effected.  In  the  meantime  Hope 
obtains  permission  to  join  her  husband,  and 
reaches  Kara,  only  to  find  that  the  exile 
known  as  Serge  Palma  is  really  Paul.  To 
make  matters  worse,  Kara  is  a  place  in 
which  it  is  unsafe  for  women  to  Hve  alone. 
Hope  must  accept  Paul's  protection,  even 
while  blaming  him  for  the  disastrous  re- 
sults of  his  self-sacrifice.  In  time  she 
comes  to  realize  Paul's  uprightness  and 
nobility,  and  when  news  comes  of  Serge 
Palma's  death,  the  two  exiles  agree  to 
marry. 

But  suddenly,  just  when  there  is  good 
prospect  of  Paul  being  released.  Serge  re- 
appears on  the  scene.  An  attempt  to  escape 
is  made,  but  the  fugitives  are  pursued,  and 
Serge  is  mortally  wounded.  He  declares 
that  Paul  is  the  real  *' Serge  Palma,"  and 
dies  with  a  noble  lie  on  his  lips.  The  story 
ends  as  Paul  prepares  to  leave  Russia  a 
free  man,  with  Hope  as  his  wife. 


The  story  abounds  in  strong  situations, 
which  might  prove  disastrpus  with  less 
skilful  handling.  Mr.  Oxenham  has  the 
instinct  of  the  bom  story-teller,  and  his 
fine  sincerity  and  sympathetic  insight  carry 
him  safely  through  the  most  delicate  situa- 
tion. 

The  Divine  Fire* 

THE  brilliant  promise  first  displayed 
in  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nevile  Tyson" 
is  very  satisfactorily  fulfilled  in  this 
remarkable  and  very  able  book.  Miss  Sin- 
"  clair  began  with  a  very  striking  miniature. 
She  has  now  attempted  a  canvas  of  most 
ambitious  size,  and  in  our  opinion  the  sub- 
jects are  grouped  no  less  well  and  are 
drawn  as  firmly  as  was  the  case  in  the 
earlier  and  less  ambitious  design.  The 
story  is  that  of  a  present-day  Keats  who 
had  the  physical  strength  to  refuse  to  be 
snuffed  out  either  by  an  article  or  by  the 
horrors  of  the  modern  Grub  Street. 

The  Cockney  poet,  besides  being  a 
genius^  was  one  of  nature's  gentlemen,  and 
the  central  theme  of  the  story  is  his  at- 
tempt, ultimately  successful,  to  free  his 
hands  from  the  stain  of  a  commercial 
roguery  which  he  unwittingly  helped  to 
commit  against  the  lady  who  was  to  in- 
spire his  immortal  verse.  Around  this 
there  is  woven  an  elaborate  and  very  skil- 
fully drawn  plot,  which  embraces  a  great 
variety  of  extremely  interesting  men  and 
women.  Throughout  a  very  long  novel 
Miss  Sinclair  has  no  difficulty  in  arresting 
our  attention.  Her  skill  as  a  delineator 
of  character  is  best  seen  in  the  masterly 
picture  of  the  poet.  She  makes  us  writhe 
at  his  gaucheries,  but  he  is  never  ridicu- 
lous. The  story  is  as  pleasant  to  the  taste 
as  it  is  satisfying  to  one's  artistic  con- 
science. It  is  a  careful  work  of  art,  and 
if  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  it  should 
hang  on  the  line  among  the  best  literary 
pictures  of  the  year. 

♦The  Divine  Fire.    By  May  Sinclair.    Hen- 
ry Holt  &  Co. 


Books    for    the    Young    Folks 


THE  beginning  of  the  Christmas  sea- 
son is  at  hand  and  Christmas  is 
the  time  for  fitting  out  the  chil- 
dren's library  with  fresh,  new  volumes  of 
a. kind  that  will  afford  suitable  and  en- 


it  is  not  necessary  to  bother  with  so  small 
a  point  when  choosing  books. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  most  important 
that  only  the  best  things  in  the  way  of 
juveniles   should   be  put  into  the  hands 


From  *'  Nathallo's  SIstor" 


joyable  reading.  People  are  not  always 
careful  in  making  these  selections  and 
sometimes  the  grown-ups  have  the  idea 
that  because  boys  and  girls  cannot  discrim- 
inate between  literary  merit  and  demerit 


of  a  child,  insomuch  as  the  books  read  dur- 
ing childhood  are  the  books  that  impress 
most,  and  those  impressions  are  the  im- 
pressions that  last  the  longest. 

Among  the  juvenile  offerings  this  year 
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are  a  few  very  attractive  books.  "The 
Little  Grey  House*'*  for  instance,  by  Amy 
Taggart,  is  a  delightful  volume,  written 
about  a  flock  of  very  wholesome  and  enter- 
taining young  people  who  teach  the  lesson 
of  making  the  best  of  things  by  remain- 
ing cheerful  and  merry  in  the  face  of  mis- 
fortune and  who  by  unselfishness  and  love 
gain  one  of  life's  important  victories.  The 
book  is  not  only  pleasantly  readable,  but 


The  story  continues  the  history  of  the 
MacAlister  family  and  Peggy,  the  sister 
of  Nathalie  MacAlister,  who  has  married 
MacHolden,  is  the  little  heroine.  The 
story  is  simply  and  naturally  told  and  has 
pictures  by  Alice  Barber  Stephens. 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Chambers  has  a  new 
book  for  the  little  ones  this  year.  Last 
Christmas  it  was  "Orchardland ;"  this 
Christmas  it  is  "Riverland."*     The  usual 


From  '  ■  The  M*rreloua  Land  of  Or  ' 


it  has  literary  character,  it  evinces  care  for 
the  canons  of  literary  art.  Its  binding  is 
a  warm  red  and  the  pictures  are  in  color. 
Some  of  the  worn  volumes  of  Miss  Al- 
cott's  books  will  find  a  rival  in  this  dainty 
newcomer. 

A  story  for  girls  principally,  is  "Nath- 
alie's Sister/' t  the  sixth  and  last  of  the 
"Teddy"  books,  by  Anne   Chapin    Ray. 

♦The  Little  Gr«y  House.  By  Amy  Tag- 
gart. With  frontispiece  .  by  Ethel  Franklin 
Betts.    McCIure,  Phillips  &  Co. 

tNATHAUE's  Sister.  By  Anne  Chapin  Ray, 
author  of  the  "Teddy"  books.  Illustrated  by 
Alice  Barber  Stephens.    Little,  Brown  &  Co. 


incidental  scientific  instruction  is  present, 
and  EUzabeth  Shippen  Green  has  made 
the  illustrations  pertinent  as  well  as  pic- 
turesque. The  children  will  enjoy  hearing 
from  the  Butterfly,  the  Wood-Duck  and 
the  other  creatures  of  the  pond  and 
stream. 

Another  book  for  the  smaller  girls  and 
boys  is  "Little  Precious,"  t  in  which  Janey 
and  Josey  and  Joe,  of  whom  Miss  Smith 

♦RivERLAND.  By  Robert  W.  Chambers,  au- 
thor of  "Outdoorland,"  etc.  Illustrated  by 
Elizabeth  Shippen  Green.     Harper  &  Bros. 

tLiTTLE  Precious.  By  Gertrude  Smith.  Il- 
lustrated.    Harper  &  Bros. 
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has  written  before,  play  with  their  Cousin 
Olive  and  have  grand  times  in  the  big 
world  that  grows  out  of  little  folks'  imag- 
inings. 

All  the  boys  and  girls  know  "The  Wiz- 
ard of  Ozr  "The  Marvelous  Land  of 
Oz"*  is  a  sequel  to  the  first  book  and  they 
are  great  adventures  in  which  the  Scare- 
crow, the  Tin  Woodman,  the  Highly- 
Magnified    Woggle-Bug,    Jack    Pumpkin- 


Bug,  who  simply  stepped  out  of  the  screen 
when  the  Professor  threw  him,^  highly- 
magnified,  upon  the  curtain,  with  a  magic 
lantern.  Maybe  some  of  the  readers  of 
the  book  will  see  it  in  the  theatre  as  they 
saw  "The  Wizard  of  Oz"  and  then  they 
will  laugh  still  more  at  the  capers  of  the 
Animated  Saw-Horse  and  the  rest. 

Almost  as   funny  as  "The  Marvelous 
Land   of   Oz"  is  "Fantasma  Land,"*  in 


From  "The  Well  in  the  Wood." 


head,  the  Animated  Saw-Horse  and  the 
Gump  have  part.  When  Tip  turns  out  to 
be  a  Princess  we  feel  just  as  we  did  when 
the  fairy  transformed  Cinderella.  Only 
"The  Marvelous  Land  of  Oz"  is  so  par- 
ticularly funny.     Especially  Mr.  Woggle- 

'The  Marvelous  Land  of  Oz.  By  L.  Frank 
Bauin,  author  of  "The  Wizard  of  Oz,"  etc. 
niustrated.    Reilly  &  Britton  Co. 


which  Dickey,  a  little  Reality,  visits  Fan- 
tasma  Land  and  meets  Mr.  Fantasma,  who 
holds  his  head  under  his  arm,  and  numer- 
ous other  extraordinary  beings.  In  the 
Forest   of   Upsidedown,   the   trees   grow 

♦Fantasma  Land.  By  Charles  Raymond 
Macauley.  Illustrated  by  the  author.  The 
Bobbs-Merrill  Co. 
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with  roots  in  the  air,  and  everything  is 
topsy-turvey.  Don  Quixote  meets  Dickey, 
too,  and*  the  old  witch  rides  him  on  her 
stick.  And  the  stories  which  these  strange 
creatures  tell  are  in  verse,  not  such  bad 
verse  either,  only  jingly,  but  then  little 
people  remember  that  kind  best. 

There  is  another  book  that  has  songs 
and  verses  scattered  through  it.  This  is 
'The  Well  in  the  Wood,"*  in  which  a  lit- 
tle girl  and  a  big  dog  travel  through  a 
great  forest  and  meet  all  kinds  of  wild  ani- 
mals, who  are  just  as  friendly  as  if  they 
were  not  wild.  It  was  funny  how  it  hap- 
pened. Buddie  merely  tied  a  bit  of  En- 
chanter's Nightshade  in  her  hair  and  im- 
mediately Colonel,  the  big  dog,  started  to 
talk,  and  then  the  journey  began.  But  in 
the  middle  of  the  thick  wood  they  came 
to  a  magic  well  and  Buddie  stooped  over. 

♦The  Well  in  the  Wood.  By  Bert  Leston 
Taylor.  Illustrated  by  Fanny  Y.  Cory.  The 
Bobbs-Merrill  Co. 


Alas !  out  fell  the  Nightshade  and  Buddie 
woke  up — just  a  little  sleepy. 

A  very  different  book  from  all  these 
is  *Xittle  Royalties."*  In  this,  history  is 
told  in  a  way  to  please  children.  The 
stories  are  all  about  the  children  of  Kings 
and  Queens,  and  it  is  only  fitting  that 
these  stories  should  be  known  by  the  chil- 
dren of  the  many  Kings  and  Queens  of 
America,  for  in  America,  you  know,  every 
citizen  is  a  ruler  of  his  country.  So 
the  stories  of  the  little  King  of  Rome,  who 
was  the  great  Napoleon's  son,  the  story 
of  the  little  Dauphin,  son  of  Louis  XVI, 
of  Don  Balthazar  Carlos,  Infante  of  Spain, 
and  of  the  princes,  Edward  and  Richard, 
who  were  put  in  the  Tower  to  die  because 
their  wicked  uncle  wanted  the  throne,  are 
all  told.  There  are  many  pictures  of  these 
little  people  and  no  boy  or  girl  will  want 
to  miss  becoming  acquainted  with  them. 

*LiTTLE  Royalties.  By  Isabel  McDougall. 
Illustrated.     Fleming  H.  Revell  Co. 
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French  Literature  was  begun  in  the  March,  1904,  number  of  Book  News, 
with  the  Period  of  Preparation,  followed  by  Rabelais  and  Montaigne  and  the 
Age  of  Louis  XIV,  with  the  three  great  figures,  Racine,  Corneille  and  Moliere. 
This  was  succeeded  by  a  study  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  and  the  novelists,  Vic- 
tor Hugo  and  George  Sand;  Dumas,  Balzac,  Gautier  and  Daudet. 

The  present  lesson  takes  up  Guy  de  Maupassant,  the  fifth  in  the  group  of  six 
modern  novelists.  As  a  reference  work  the  Maupassant  volume  in  "Little  French 
Masterpieces"  (Putnam)  is  recommended. 


M  aup 

Guy  de  Maupassant  was  bom  on  the 
5th  of  August,  1850,  at  the  Norman  Cha- 
teau of  Miromesnil.  He  fought 
N«|Msiaiit  in  the  Franco-German  War 
'ttO-ls^  and  then  settled  down  to  write 
plays,  poems  and  stories.  His 
real  reputation  was  won  by  his  novels. 
His  works    include    "Des    Vers,"    1880; 


assan  t 

"Mademoiselle  Fifi,"  1882;  "Une  Vie," 
1883;  "Clair  de  Lune,"  1883;  "Au  Soliel," 
1884;  "Yvette,"  1885;  "Pierre  et  Jean," 
1888;  "Le  Main  Gauche,"  1889;  etc. 

In  1892  Maupassant  became  insane  and 
died  in  Paris  on  July  6th,  1893. 

Mr.  Arthur  Symons,  in  his  excellent  in- 
troduction to  the  Maupassant  volume  in 
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the  "Little  French  Masterpieces"  series, 
says, 

Maupassant  in  his  work  gives  us  the  will  to 
live,  and  with  him  it  is  the  will  of  the  body  to 
be  always  happy,  always  conscious  of  happi- 
ness, not  too  conscious  of  itself;  the  body's  de- 
sire for  light,  heat,  comfort,  the  pleasure  of 
all  the  senses,  and  sound  sleep  without  dreams. 

Maupassant  loved  and  hated  life,  arid  he 
hated  it  because  he  loved  it.  Caring  for  noth- 
ing in  the  world  so  much  as  (pr  women,  set- 
ting the  monotonous  and  various  drama  of  sex 
in  motion  through  all  his  stories,  he  comes  in 
the  end  to  find  all  this  amusing  and  absorbing 

comedy  turning  tragic He  saw  life 

with  his  senses,  and  he  reflected  on  it  in  a 
purely  animal  revolt,  the  recoil  of  the  hurt 
animal.  His  observation  is  not,  as  it  has  been 
hastily  assumed  to  be,  cold;  it  is  as  superficially 
emotional  as  that  of  the  average  sensual  man, 
and  its  cynicism  is  only  another,  not  less  su- 
perficial, kind  of  feeling.  He  saw  life  in  all  its 
details,  and  his  soul  was  entangled  in  the  de- 
tails. He  saw  it  without  order,  without  recom- 
pense, without  pity;  he  saw  too  clearly  to  be 
duped  by  appearances,  and  too  narrowly  to 
distinguish  any  light  beyond  what  seemed  to 
him  the  enclosing  bands  of  darkness.  And  so 
he  settled  down,  with  a  kind  of  violent  indif- 
ference, which  was  almost  despair  to  live  his 
life  and  accomplish  his  task. 

And  further  on,  Mr.  Symons  writes, 

Everything  which  Maupassant  wrote  is  in- 
teresting, it  is  more  exclusively  and  merely  in- 
teresting than  the  work  of  any  writer  of  fic- 
tion who  has  been  called  great;  it  is  too  ex- 
clusively and  merely  interesting  to  be  really 
great  work.  Really  great  work,  in  fiction  as  in 
every  other  form  of  art,  requires  too  close  and 
constant  an  attention  to  be  quite  easy  reading. 
.  .  .  .  We  read  Maupassant  for  nothing  but 
the  story,  we  read  him  hurriedly,  without  lift- 
ing our  eyes  from  the  page;  we  are  only 
anxious  to  get  to  the  end,  to  see  what  happens. 

But  Mr.  Symons  agrees  that 

Maupassant  is  the  best  of  the  popular  novel- 
ists, of  the  novelists  who  have  not  had  to  wait 
for  admiration.  His  appeal  is  genuine,  and  his 
skill,  of  its  kind,  incontestable.  He  attracts  by 
a  warm  and  blunt  plausibility. 

Maupassant  creates  an  illusive  ideal,  a 
something  greatly  to  be  desired  but  a 
something  which  never  is.  He  suggests 
how  glorious  life  with  this  unknown,  evas- 
ive quality  would  be,  but  he  shows  us  how 
life  without  this  something  just  beyond 
really  is. 

Selection 

Moonlight. 
By  Guy  de  Maupassant. 
From  "Little  French  Masterpieces." 
The  Abbe  Marignan  bore  his  fighting  title 
well.     He  was  a  tall,  thin  priest,  always  in  a 


st^te  of  mental  exaltation,  and  without  guile. 
All  his  beliefs  were  fixed,  with  never  a  waver- 
ing. He  honestly  believed  he  knew  his  God, 
that  he  could  fathom  His  desires,  His  will. 
His  purposes. 

When  he  strode  along  the  path  of  his  little 
country  rectory,  a  question  sometimes  arose  in 
his  mind:  "Why  did  God  do  thus?"  And  he 
persistently  sought  the  reason,  mentally  assum- 
ing God's  place;  and  he  almost  always  found 
it.  He  would  not  have  murmured,  in  an  out- 
burst of  pious  humility:  "O  Lord,  Thy  designs 
are  past  finding  out!"  He  said  to  himself:  "I 
am  God*s  servant;  it  is  my  duty  to  know  the 
reasons  for  His  actions,  and  to  divine  them  if 
I  know  them  not." 

Everything  in  nature  seemed  to  him  to  be 
created  with  absolute  and  marvellous  logicality. 
The  "why"  and  the  "because"  always  balanced. 
The  dawn  was  made  that  our  waking  might  be 
cheerful,  the  day  to  ripen  the  crops,  the  rain  to 
water  them,  the  evenings  to  prepare  for  slum- 
ber, and  the  dark  nights  to  sleep. 

But  he  hated  woman;  he  hated  her  uncon- 
scionably, and  instinctively  despised  her.  He 
often  repeated  the  words  of  Christ:  "Woman, 
what  have  I  to  do  with  thee?"  And  he  would 
add:  "One  would  think  that  God  Himself  was 
displeased  with  that  work  of  His  hands." 
Woman  was  to  him  "child  twelve  times  un- 
clean" of  whom  the  poet  sings.  She  was  the 
tempter  who  had  led  the  first  man  astray,  and 
who  ever  continued  her  work  of  damnation;  a 
weak,  dangerous,  mysteriously  disquieting  crea- 
ture. And  even  more  bitterly  than  her  body 
of  perdition,  he  hated  her  loving  heart. 

He  had  often  been  conscious  that  women  had 
fixed  their  affections  upon  him;  but,  although 
he  know  that  he  was  impervious  to  attack,  he 
was  enraged  by  that  craving  for  love  with 
which  they  were  always  a  quiver. 

In  his  opinion  God  created  woman  only  to 
tempt  man  and  to  put  him  to  the  test.  One 
should  not  approach  her  without  defensive  pre- 
cautions, and  the  same  fear  that  one  has  of 
traps.  In  truth,  she  closely  resembled  a  trap, 
with  her  lips  open  and  her  arms  outstretched 
towards  man. 

He  had  no  indulgence  save  for  nuns,  whom 
their  vows  rendered  harmless;  but  he  treated 
them  harshly  none  the  less,  because  he  felt  that, 
even  in  the  depths  of  their  fettered  and  hum- 
bled hearts,  there  still  lived  that  everlasting 
affection,  which  went  out  to  him,  priest  though 
he  was.  He  felt  it  in  their  glances,  which  were 
more  melting  with  pious  fervor  than  those  of 
the  monks;  in  those  ecstatic  transports  in 
which  their  sex  was  wont  to  indulge;  in  their 
outbursts  of  love  towards  the  Christ,  which 
angered  him  because  it  was  woman's  love,  car- 
nal love;  he  was  conscious  of  that  accursed 
tenderness  in  their  very  docility,  in  the  soft- 
ness of  their  voices  when  they  spoke  to  him, 
in  their  downcast  eyes,  and  in  their  submissive 
tears  when  he  reproved  them  roughly. 

And  he  would  shake  his  cassock  when  he 
went  out  of  the  door  of  the  convent,  and  would 
stride  swiftly  away  as  if  he  were  flying  from 
some  danger. 
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He  had  a  niece  who  lived  with  her  mother  in 
a  small  house  near  by.  He  strove  earnestly  to 
make  her  a  sister  of  charity. 

She  was  a  pretty  creature,  giddy  and  ban- 
tering. When  the  abbe  preached  at  her,  she 
laughed;  and  when  he  lost  his  temper  with  her, 
she  would  embrace  him  passionately,  pressing 
him  to  her  heart,  while  he  instinctively  tried 
to  extricate  himself  from  that  embrace,  which 
nevertheless  caused  him  a  delicious  thrill  of 
pleasure,  arousing  in  the  depths  of  his  being 
that  instinct  of  fatherhood  which  slumbers  in 
every  man! 

He  often  spoke  to  her  of  God,  of  his  God, 
as  he  walked  by  her  side  along  the  country 
roads.  She  hardly  listened  to  him,  but  gazed 
at  the  sky,  the  grass,  and  the  flowers,  with  a 
joy  in  living  that  could  be  read  in  her  eyes. 
Sometimes  she  would  dart  away  to  catch  some 
flying  thing,  and  would  exclaim  as  she  brought 
it  back:  "See  how  pretty  it  is,  uncle;  I  would 
like  to  kiss  it."  And  that  longing  to  kiss  in- 
sects or  lilac  flowers  disturbed,  irritated,  and 
disgusted  the  priest,  who  recognized  therein 
that  ineradicable  tenderness  which  is  always 
budding  in  a  woman's  heart. 

And  behold  one  day  the  sacristan's  wife,  who 
did  Abbe  Marignan's  housework,  informed  him 
cautiously  that  his  niece  had  a  lover. 

He  was  terribly  shocked,  and  stood  gasping 
for  breath,  with  his  face  covered  with  lather, 
for  he  w^as  shaving. 

When  he  was  once  more  in  condition  to  think 
and  to  speak,  he  cried: 

**That  is  not  true;  you  are  lying,  Melanie!" 

But  the  peasant  woman  placed  her  hand  over 
her  heart: 

"May  our  Lord  judge  me  if  I  am  lying,  mon- 
sieur le  cure.  I  tell  you  that  she  goes  out  every 
night  as  soon  as  your  sister's  gone  to  bed. 
They  meet  down  by  the  river.  All  you  need  to 
do  is  to  just  go  there,  and  see  for  yourself,  be- 
tween ten  o'clock  and  midnight." 

He  ceased  to  scrape  his  chin,  and  began  to 
pace  the  floor  excitedly,  as  he  always  did  when 
he  was  engaged  in  serious  meditation.  When 
he  concluded  to  return  to  his  shaving,  he  cut 
himself  three  times,  from  nose  to  ear. 

All  day  long  he  said  not  a  word,  bursting 
with  indignation  and  wrath.  His  priestly  rage, 
in  face  of  love  unconquerable,  was  intensified 
by  the  moral  exasperation  of  a  father,  a  guar- 
dian, entrusted  with  the  keeping  of  a  soul,  who 
has  been  deceived,  robbed,  tricked  by  a  mere 
child;  the  selfish,  suffocating  wrath  of  par- 
ents to  whom  their  daughter  declares  that  she 
has  a  chosen  husband,  without  their  help  and 
in  spite  of  them. 

After  dinner  he  tried  to  read  a  little,  but  he 
could  not  do  it;  and  he  became  more  and  more 
indignant  When  the  clock  struck  ten  he  seized 
his  cane,  a  formidable  oaken  staflF  which  he  al- 
ways used  in  his  walks  at  night  when  he  went 
out  to  visit  some  sick  person.  And  he  glanced 
with  a  smile  at  the  huge  cudgel  as  he  twirled 
it  threateningly  in  his  muscular  countryman's 
fist  Then,  of  a  sudden,  he  sprang  to  his  feet, 
and,  grinding  his  teeth,  brought  it  down  upon 


a  chair,  the  back  of  which  fell  shattered  to  the 
floor. 

He  opened  his  door  to  go  out;  but  paused 
in  the  doorway,  surprised  by  such  a  splendor  of 
moonlight  as  one  seldom  sees. 

And  as  he  was  blest  with  an  exalted  imagina- 
tion, of  the  sort  that  the  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
those  poetic  dreamers,  must  have  had,  he  sud- 
denly became  distraught,  profoundly  moved 
by  the  grand  yet  tranquil  beauty  of  the  pallid 
night. 

In  his  little  garden,  bathed  with  soft  light, 
his  fruit-trees,  set  in  rows,  cast  the  shadow  of 
their  slender  limbs,  scarce  clothed  with  ver- 
dure, on  the  gravelled  paths;  while  the  giant- 
honeysuckle  clinging  to  the  wall  of  his  house 
exhaled  a  fragrant,  as  it  were  a  sweetened 
breath,  so  that  a  sort  of  perfumed  soul  seemed 
to  hover  about  in  the  warm,  clear  evening. 

He  began  to  breathe  deep,  drinking  the  air 
as  drunkards  drink  their  wine,  and  he  walked 
slowly,  enchanted,  wonder-struck,  his  niece  al- 
most forgotten. 

When  he  had  gained  the  open  country,  he 
stopped  to  gaze  upon  the  broad  expanse,  all  in- 
undated by  that  caressing  radiance,  drowned 
in  the  soft  and  languorous  charm  of  a  cloud- 
less night.  The  frogs  at  every  instant  threw 
into  space  their  short,  metallic  notes,  and  the 
distant  nightingales  added  their  rippling  music, 
which  induces  dreams  without  thought— that 
airy  vibrating  melody,  made  to  serve  as  an  ac- 
companiment to  kisses,  to  moonlight  seduction. 

The  Abbe  walked  on,  with  a  sinking  at  his 
heart  which  he  could  not  understand.  He  felt 
as  it  were  enfeebled,  suddenly  exhausted;  he 
longed  to  sit  down,  and  to  remain  there,  in 
contemplation,  marveling  at  God  in  all  His 
work. 

Farther  on,  following  the  curve  of  the  little 
stream,  wound  a  row  of  white  poplars. 

A  fine  haze,  a  white  vapor  through  which  the 
moon's  rays  shone,  turning  it  to  glistening  sil- 
ver, hung  about  and  above  the  banks,  envelop- 
ing the  whole  winding  course  of  the  stream  with 
a  sort  of  light,  transparent  down. 

Again  the  priest  halted,  stirred  to  the  depths 
of  his  soul  by  an  increasing,  irresistible  emo- 
tion. And  a  doubt,  a  vague  disquietude  stole 
over  him;  he  felt  the  birth  within  him  of  one 
of  those  problems  which  he  sometimes  pro- 
pounded to  himself. 

"Why  had  God  done  this?  As  the  night  was 
intended  for  sleep,  for  oblivion,  for  rest,  why 
make  it  lovelier  than  the  day,  softer  than  the 
dawn  and  the  sunsets;  and  why  did  that  stately, 
seductive  star,  more  poetic  than  the  sun,  and 
to  all  seeming  (so  discreet  it  is)  destined  to 
shine  upon  things  too  delicate,  too  mysterious 
for  the  broad  light  of  the  day,  why  was  it 
come  to  brighten  all  the  shades? 

"Why  did  not  the  most  talented  of  singing 
birds  rest  like  the  others  instead  of  performing 
in  the  disquieting  darkness? 

"Why  was  this  half-veil  cast  over  the  world? 
Why  this  fluttering  of  the  heart,  this  emotion 
of  the  soul,  this  languor'of  the  flesh? 

'Why    this    display   of   charms,    which    men 
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never  see,  because  they  are  in  their  beds?  For 
whom  was  this  sublime  spectacle  intende<t  that 
profusion  of  poetic  beauty  cast  from  heaven 
upon  earth?" 

The  Abbe  did  not  understand. 

But  behold,  at  the  end  of  the  field,  beneath 
the  arched  trees  wet  with  glistening  mist,  two 
shadows  appeared,  walking  side  by  side. 

The  man  was  the  taller  and  had  his  arm  about 
his  sweetheart's  neck;  and  from  time  to  time 
he  kissed  her  on  the  forehead.  They  animated 
suddenly  the  lifeless  landscape,  which  enveloped 
them  like  a  divine  frame  fashioned  for  them. 
They  seemed  a  single  being,  the  being  from 
.whom  that  tranquil  and  silent  night  was  made; 
and  they  walked  towards  the  priest,  like  a  liv- 
ing answer,  his  Master's  answer,  to  his  ques- 
tion. 

He  stood  there,  overwhelmed,  his  heart  beat- 
ing fast;  and  he  fancied  he  had  before  him  some 


Biblical  scene,  like  the  loves  of  Ruth  and  Boaz 
— the  accomplishment  of  the  Lord's  will  in  one 
of  those  magnificent  settings  spoken  of  in  Holy 
Writ.  The  verses  of  the  Song  of  Songs  began 
to  hum  in  his  ears — the  ardent  cries,  the  crav- 
ings of  the  body,  all  the  glowing  poetry  of  that 
poem  afiame  with  love. 

And  he  said  to  himself:  ''Perhaps  God  has 
made  such  nights,  in  order  to  throw  a  veil  of 
idealism  over  the  loves  of  men." 

He  withdrew  before  this  couple  who  west 
ever  arm  in  arm.  It  was  his  niece,  to  be  sure; 
but  he  asked  himself  if  he  had  not  been  on  the 
point  of  disobeying  God.  And  must  it  not  be 
that  love  is  lawful  in  God's  sight,  since  He  vis- 
ibly encompasses  it  with  such  splendor? 

And  he  felt  bewildered,  almost  ashamed,  as 
if  he  had  penetrated  into  a  temple  where  he 
had  not  the  right  to  go. 


English    Literature 

Period  IV.     The  Shakespearean  Age.      Part    2.     Shakespeare. 

The  study  of  English  Literature  began  in  the  April,  1904,  issue  of  Book 
News.  The  Preparatory  Period  was  discussed  first,  followed  by  the  Chaucerian 
Age  and  the  Renaissance,  including  Wyatt  and  Surrey,  Sir  Thomas  More,  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  and  Edmund  Spenser.  After  these  followed  a  study  of  Pre-Shakes- 
perean  drama,  with  John  Lyly,  George  Peele,  Robert  Greene,  Kyd  and  Marlowe. 

The  present  lesson  deals  with  Shakespeare.  It  seems  unnecessary  to  give  any 
selections  from  Shakespeare's  work,  so  many  editions  of  the  plays  and  poems 
being  available.  For  those  who  wish  to  take  up  some  good  set  of  Shakespeare 
for  study  the  "Gollancz"  edition  (David  McKay)  is  recommended.  It  is  an  edi- 
tion of  thirty-nine  volumes,  one  for  each  play  and  sold  in  separate  volumes  as 
well  as  by  the  set.  This  edition  is  admirably  edited  by  Israel  Gollancz,  a  scholar 
of  high  standing  and  contains  notes  that  are  most  helpful  without  being  too  pro- 
fuse. 


Elizabethan  England  was  ready  for 
Shakespeare  when  Shakespeare  came. 
The  theatre-going  public  was  growing 
rapidly  and  the  need  for  a  dramatist  ready 
at  adapting  and  quick  in  executing  was 
great. 

To  repeat  an  old  story,  William  Shake- 
speare was  born  on  Henley  street,  in 
Stratford,  on  April  23,  1564.  His  father 
was  John  Shakespeare,  a  well-to-do  trades- 
man, and  the  boy  was  sent  to  the  Free 
Grammar  School.  At  nineteen,  that  is  to 
say,  in  1582,  he  married  Anne  Hathaway, 
a  young  woman  seven  years  older  than 
himself.  Many  are  the  stories  which 
group  themselves  about  the  circumstances 
of  this  marriage  and  the  birth  of  the 
daughter  Susannah.  Following  them 
close  comes  the  tale  of  poaching  in  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy's  domains,  but  a  clear  rec- 
ord of  these  years  is  unobtainable.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  however,  that  at  about  this  time 
Shakespeare  went  up  to  London,  where 
he  settled,  not  later,  it  would  appear,  than 


1587.  He  joined  the  Earl  of  Leicester's 
theatrical  company  in  some  minor  capacity 
and  by  1594  was  prominent  as  an  actor, 
playing  in  this  year  before  the  Queen  at 
Greenwich.  In  1599,  the  company,  then 
known  as  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  com- 
pany, settled  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  on 
Bankside,  Southwark,  and  it  was  here  that 
Shakespeare  probably  played  Adam  in  "As 
You  Like  It"  and  the  ghost  in  "Hamlet." 

In  1 59 1  he  touched  up  a  chronicle-play, 
in  1593  he  published  "Venus  and  Adonis" 
and  in  1594,  "Lucrece."  From  1591  to 
161 1  he  produced  the  series  of  plays  ac- 
cepted as  the  Shakespearean  plays,  begin- 
ning with  "Love's  Labor's  Lost"  and  end- 
ing with  "The  Tempest."  He  began  writ- 
ing the  "Sonnets"  probably  about  1594. 

In  1596  Shakespeare  went  to  Stratford 
and  with  money  and  property  acquired  in 
the  meantime,  released  his  father  from 
financial  distress.  In  1597  he  bought  a 
house  in  Stratford,  called  New  Place,  and 
in  1599  obtained  the  Shakespeare  coat-of- 
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arms.  That  he  made  money  from  his 
share  of  ownership  in  the  Globe  Theatre 
is  undoubted  and  his  income  at  this  time 
has  been  reckoned  at  about  iSoo  per  an- 
num. It  was  in  161 1,  as  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  that  Shakespeare  retired  to 
Stratford  to  live.  He  died  at  New  Place 
on  April  23,  1616,  and  was  buried  in  the 
chancel  of  the  church  at  Stratford-on- 
Avon.  He  left  his  property  to  his  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Hall. 

This  always  seems  a  meagre  and  unsat- 
isfactory account  of  the  life  of  the  world's 
greatest  dramatic  genius.    Always  the  old 
question  comes  up — can  genius  be  so  suf- 
ficient unto  itself  as  to  need  no  sustaining 
power  ?    Here  the  Baconians  preach  the 
'^country  clout"  and  deride  the  idea  of  a 
green,  uneducated  lad  who  could    write 
plays  so  wonderful  as   the  great   plays; 
poems  so  impassioned  as  the  great  poems. 
The  derision  has  led  to  some  modification 
of  view  on  the  part  of  Shakespeareans  and 
many  scholars   are  now   willing  to  con- 
cede that  Shakespeare  may  have  traveled 
J  more   than  has  been   believed   ordinarily 
I  and  that  through  travel  he  may  have  ac- 
'  quired  such  knowledge  as  would  readily 
I  account  for  much  of  his  work. 

It  would  appear  that  Shakespeare  was 
an  example  of  practical  genius.     He  was 
the  poet  who  was  business  man  as  well. 
The  dramatist  is  necessarily  a  man  among 
I  men,  he  is  not  necessarily  a  dreamer,  nor 
necessarily  a  visionary.     One  cannot  pic- 
\  ture  Shakespeare  other  than  a  very  sub- 
stantial, tangible  being;  as  far  off  in  the 
I  clouds  as  his  adorers  may  desire  to  put 
i  him,  he  is  a  very  material  figure.     So  that 
the  only  w^ay  to  account 'for  his  strange 
I  mixture  of  practicality  and  sublimity  is  to 
I  picture  him  the  man  of  finely  poised  phys- 
I  ical  and  spiritual  attributes.     If  we  could 
find  a  man  of  high  scientific  knowledge 
and  attainment,  endowed  at  the  same  time 
^ith  exquisite  poetic  feeling  and  apprecia- 
tion and  wide,  free  imagination,  we  should 
P^iiaps  have  the  Shakespeare  fundamen- 
tal mould.    Add  to  this  an  unlimited  power 
^or  assimilation,  a  keen  observation  and 
Perception,   a  penetration  and  a  gift  for 
^l>lic   interpretation,   then   add   a    zest 
^d  enthusiasm  in  human  affairs,  a  quick, 
ready  sympathy  for  mankind  generally  and 
^n  unusual  sense  of  the  humorous,  and 
you  have  Shakespeare  himself. 


Such  a  man  would  learn  no  matter  how 
small  the  means  at  his  command ;  such  a 
man  would  in  nature  be  one  to  use  every 
opportunity  for  travel  and  would  in  travel- 
ing most  keenly  enjoy  and  absorb.  And 
simply  because  a  man  does  not  write  his 
autobiography,  need  we  discard  every 
plausible  possibility?  If  no  Boswell 
appear  to  record  him  faithfully  must 
we  question  his  tangible  rights? 
So  much  has  been  written  about 
Shakespeare,  so  much  discussed,  so  much 
disputed,  that  simplicity  has  been  worked 
into  intricacy  and  much  of  the  fine  influ- 
ence of  the  rare  personality  that  inspires 
his  pages  has  been  lost. 

Regarding  Shakespeare's  works,  it  is 
useless  to  linger  long.  Critics  of  authority 
have  analyzed  the  plays  and  many  of  the 
best  of  these  are  readily  accessible.  As  a 
helpful'  guide  to  the  student,  however,  we 
will  outline,  chronologically  the  order  of 
the  authorship  and  in  so  doing  will  follow 
out  Dr.  Stopford  Brooke's  excellent  plan 
as  exemplified  in  his  "Primer  of  English 
Literature." 

Dr.  Brooke  divides  the  time  of  Shakes- 
peare's authorship  into  four  periods.  He 
places  the  first  period  with  its  beginning 
prior  to  the  time  that  Shakespeare  left 
Stratford  for  London  and  believes  "Venus 
and  Adonis"  to  have  been  sketched  at 
least  before  he  reached  London.  It  is 
thought  that  "Titus  Adronicus"  was  the 
first  play  that  Shakespeare  retouched,  and 
this  was  probably  followed  by  the  re- 
touching of  the  "First  Part  of  Henry  VI." 
The  first  original  play  was  "Love's  La- 
bor's Lost,"  which  shows  the  influence 
of  Lyly  and  the  "Euphues."  The  second 
play  was  the  farce  "The  Comedy  of  Er- 
rors." From  this  infectious  fun  Shakes- 
peare passed  to  lofty  poetic  beauty  and 
wrote  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream," 
with  its  quota  of  humorous  situation,  and 
after  this  were  produced  those  plays  which 
grew  from  Italian  story,  "Two  Gentle- 
men of  Verona"  and  "Romeo  and  Juliet," 
the  first  real  tragedy.  To  the  period  of 
these  belong  "Love's  Labor's  Won,"  "All's 
Well  that  Ends  Well"  and  the  poem,  "The 
Rape  of  Lucrece."  Then  Shakespeare 
turned  to  the  historical  play  and  wrote 
"Richard  II,"  "Richard  III,"  and  "King 
John,"   recasting  at   the   same   time   tw 
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older  plays,  which  resulted  in  the  "Second 
and  Third  Parts  of  Henry  VI." 

The  second  period  may  be  said  to  in- 
clude the  years  1596-1601.  This  period 
began  with  "The  Merchant  of  Venice"  and 
was  followed  by  the  comedies,  "The  Tam- 
ing of  the  Shrew,"  a  retouch,  and  the  Fal- 
staifian  plays, — "The  First  and  Second 
Henry  IV,"  and  "The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor."  Then  the  historical  plays  were 
brought  to  a  close  with  "Henry  V."  The 
Globe  Theatre  was  built  in  1599,  and 
among  the  plays  that  Shakespeare  wrote 
for  it  in  this  period  were  "Much  Ado 
About  Nothing,"  "As  You  Like  It," 
"Twelfth  Night,"  "All's  Well  that  Ends 
Well,"  in  which  is  a  shadow  of  the  sorrow 
to  follow  and  to  culminate  in  the  great 
tragedies  and  the  "Sonnets,"  or  rather  the 
later  Sonnets. 

The  reasons  for  the  period  of  tragedy 
are  given  thus  by  Dr.  Brooke, 

Shakespeare's  life  had  changed  now,  and  his 
mind  changed  with  it.  He  had  grown  wealthy 
and  famous,  loved  by  society. 

He  was  the  friend  of  the  Earls  of  South- 
ampton and  Essex,  and  of  William  Herbert, 
Lord  Pembroke.  The  Queen  patronized  him; 
all  the  best  literary  society  was  his  own.  He 
was  a  man  of  wealth  and  comfort.  Suddenly 
his  life  seems  to  have  grown  dark.  His  best 
friends  fell  into  ruin,  Essex  perished  on  the 
scaflFold,  Southampton  went  to  the  Tower, 
Pembroke  was  banished  from  the  Court;  he 
may  himself,  as  some  have  thought,  have  been 
concerned  in  the  rising  of  Essex.  Added  to 
this,  we  may  conjecture,  from  the  imaginative 
pageantry  of  the  sonnets,  that  he  had  unwisely 
loved,  and  been  betrayed  in  his  love  by  a  dear 
friend. 

All  this  doubtless  did  lead  to  his  writing 
of  the  tragic  side  of  life.  The  third  period 
extends  over  1 601 -1608.  It  begins  with 
"Julius  Caesar,"  followed  by  "Hamlet," 
then  by  the  tragi-comedy  "Measure   for 


Measure,"  then  by  "Othello,"  "Macbeth," 
"Lear,"  "Troilus  and  Cressida,"  "Antony 
and  Cleopatra,"  "Coriolanus"  and  "Si- 
mon." Then  the  passion  was  spent  and 
the  storm ;  and  the  fourth  period  is  one  of 
cahn.  1608-1613,  and  we  have  "Cym- 
beline,"  "The  Tempest"  and  "A  Winter's 
Tale"  and  the  great  poetic  life  closes  with 
"Henry  VHI,"  written  in  collaboration 
with  Fletcher. 

Those  last  years  were  probably  sad 
years,  yet  they  must  have  been  sweet  years, 
years  in  which  a  mighty  soul  prepared 
for  its  journey  into  the  "undiscovered 
bourne." 

Dr.  Brooke  thinks  that  the  "Epilogue" 
to  "The  Tempest"  reveals  more  of  Shake- 
speare's personality  than  anything  that  he 
wrote  outside  the  "Sonnets"  and  in  the 
"Epilogue"  the  idea  of  sadness  is  strong. 

Now  I  want 
Spirits  to  enforce,  art  to  enchant; 
And  my  ending  is  despair, 
Unless  I  be  relieved  by  prayer, 
Which  pierces  so,  that  it  assaults 
Mercy  itself,  and  frees  all  faults. 

That  there  were  tragedies  in  our  poet's 
life  is  pretty  certain.  "Hamlet"  has  been 
thought  to  have  resulted  from  grief  over 
the  death  of  a  loved  son,  Hamnet.  The 
sonnets  speak  of  a  rival  poet  who  stung 
Shakespeare  with  his  sarcasm,  of  a  friend 
who  betrayed  him,  of  a  love  that  was  un- 
worthy of  one  who  should  have  been  pure 
even  as  he  was  great.  So  when  those  who 
disclaim  Shakespeare  speak  of  the  pros- 
perous Stratford  land  owner,  sitting  down 
to  die  in  peace  and  plenty,  content  with 
material  possession,  the  lovers  of  Shake- 
speare remember  these  probable  secret  sor- 
rows, this  probable  strife  after  the  things 
of  the  spirit  and  of  eternity. 


General    History 

Les  son   XIV 

Greece    (Continued) 

The  lessons  in  General  History  began  in  the  September,  1903.  issue  of 
Book  News.  The  history  of  ancient  Greece  commenced  the  course,  including 
the  rise  of  Athens  to  the  Peloponnesian  War,  the  war  itself,  the  Spartan  su- 
premacy, the  Theban  supremacy  and  the  Macedonian. 

The  present  lesson  takes  up  the  division   of  Alexander's   Empire  and   the 
end  of  Greek  independence.    Next  month  will  begin  a  study  of  Roman  History. 
As  a  reference  "Ancient  History"  by  William  F.  Allen  and  P.  V.  N.  Myers  is 
suggested. 
There  was  no  one  to  take  Alexander's  place.      end  of  the  fourth  century  B.  C.  the  great  Em- 
So   the  vast   Empire   fell   into   confusion   and      pire  was  broken  up  into  numerous  divisions, 
strife  and  wars  were  precipitated.     Before  the      There  were  four  principal  divisions  or  states. 
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however,  that  had  boundaries  defined  after  the 
Battle  of  Ipsus,  a  battle  fought  in  Phrygia  in 
joi  B.  C.  and  the  rulers  of  these  divisions  were 
Lysimachus,  Seleucus  Nicator,  Ptolemy  and 
Cassander,  each  of  whom  assumed  the  title  of 
King. 

Lysimachus  held  dominion  over  Thrace  and 
western  Asia  Minor;  Seleucus  Nicator  held 
Syria  and  the  countries  eastward  to  the  Indus; 
Ptolemy  ruled  over  Egypt  and  Cassander  over 
Macedonia,  claiming  at  the  same  time  su- 
premacy over  Greece,  an  authority  that  he 
never  actually  obtained. 

The  kingdom  of  Lysimachus  did  not  last 
long.  Seleucus  defeated  him  in  battle  In  281 
B.  C.  and  his  kingdom  was  divided,  the  Asia 
Minor  lands  being  joined  to  the  Syrian  realm, 
and  Thrace  being  swallowed  up  by  Macedonia. 

The  Syrian  Kingdom  endured  for  two  cen- 
turies, from  312  to  65  B.  C.  It  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  civil  history  of  the  world. 
Seleucus  Nicator,  its  first  ruler,  was  a  liberal 
patron  of  the  arts  and  did  no  little  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  ancient  learning.  He  built  Seleu- 
cia  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  a  rival  city  to 
Babylon  and  one  that  soon  left  Babylon  far 
behind  in  the  race  for  population,  wealth  and 
splendor.  He  founded  many  other  cities.  Six 
others  in  various  parts  of  his  Empire,  that  he 
called  Seleucia,  sixteen  that  he  called  Antioch; 
five  that  he  named  Laodicea,  and  others  Apa- 
mea,  after  his  father,  mother  and  one  of  his 
wives  respectively. 


The  kingdom  of  the  Ptolemies  dates  from 
323  to  30  B.  C.  The  founder  was  Ptolemy  I 
and  his  descendants  ruled  for  three  centuries. 
Ptolemy  added  Coele-Syria,  Phoenicia,  Pales- 
tine, Cyrene  and  Cyprus  to  his  domain.  He 
raised  his  kingdom  to  great  naval  power  and 
encouraged  the  arts  and  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors followed  in  his  footsteps.  But  the 
later  Ptolemies  were  guilty  of  all  kinds  of  ex- 
cesses, probably  due  to  the  long  practice  of 
marriage  between  brothers  and  sisters.  The 
last  of  the  Ptolemies  was  Cleopatra,  whose 
story  belongs  properly  to  Roman  history. 

After  Alexander's  death,  Greece  rose  in  re- 
bellion against  Macedonian  rule.  The  Lamian 
War  was  fought  in  which  the  Greeks  were  de- 
feated and  Demosthenes  was  forced  to  flee 
from  Athens.  Pursued  by  Antipater,  the 
Macedonian  general,  Demosthenes  finally  took 
poison. 

But  Macedonia  now  became  a  prey  to  the 
West  and  in  146  B.  C.  it  was  made  a  Roman, 
province,  having  incurred  the  wrath  of  Rome 
by  lending  aid  to  Carthage  during  one  of  the 
Punic  Wars. 

In  the  meanwhile  Greece  divided  itself  into 
two  leagues,  the  Achaean  and  the  iEtolian. 
United  they  might  have  upheld  Greek  inde- 
pendence, but  they  quarrelled  among  them- 
selves and  finally  both  were  absorbed  by  Rome 
and  by  the  year  146  B.  C.  all  Greece  was  part 
of  the  Roman  Empire. 


Mythology 
Lesson    Til 

The  first  lesson  in  Mythology  appeared  in  the  September  issue  of  Book 
News.  It  took  up  the  legends  that  concern  the  beginning  of  the  world  and  the 
creation  of  man,  ending  with  the  flood  and  the  chaining  of  Prometheus  to  Mt 
Caucasus. 

In  connection  with  the  lessons  in  Mythology  "Bulfinch's  Age  of  Fable"  and 
Gayley*s  "Classic  Myths,"  are  suggested  for  supplementary  reading. 

The  stories  related  in  the  present  lesson  are  taken  from  Greek  Mythology. 
The  legend  of  Phaeton  has  been  immortalized  by  Ovid  in  the  ^'Metamorphoses." 


DiAXA^s  Punishment. 

Actaeon,  the  young  son  of  Cadmus,  had  the 
misfortune  one  day  to  come  upon  Diana  while 
she  was  bathing  with  her  nymphs.  So  angered 
was  the  goddess  at  thus  having  cause  to  blush 
that  she  changed  Actaeon  into  a  stag-like 
monster,  whereupon  his  own  hounds  gave  chase 
to  him  and  tore  him  to  pieces  and  then  only 
was  Diana  satisfied,  for  now  no  man  could 
boast  of  having  seen  the  virgin  goddess  unap- 
parellcd. 

Ph.\ETon. 

Phaeton  was  the  son  of  Apollo  and  the 
nymph  Clymene.  Taunted  by  his  school-fel- 
lows, who  did  not  believe  him  the  child  of  a 
god,  Phaeton  one  day  set  out  for  the  land  of 
the  Sun  to  make  his  father  acknowledge  him 
and  give  him  proof  of  the  parentage. 

Chid  describes  the  great  Palace  of  the  Sun, 


how  it  stood  on  tall,  marvellously  wrought  col- 
umns, how  it  gleamed  with  gold  and  was  lined 
with  ivory  and  silver. 

Phaeton  at  once  sought  his  father,  though  he 
had  to  pause  because  of  the  great  light.  Apollo 
sat  on  a  high  throne,  surrounded  by  the  Day, 
the  Month,  the  Year  and  the  numerous  Hours. 
Spring  was  present,  flower-garlanded,  and  Sum- 
mer crowned  with  golden  grain;  Autumn 
grape-stained  and  Winter  with  hair  of  icicles, 
stood  nearby.  Apollo  inquired  concerning  the 
boy's  errand  and  Phaeton  explained,  whereupon 
the  god  admitted  his  claim  and  swore  an  oath 
to  grant  whatever  his  desire.  Phaeton,  rash 
and  inexperienced,  asked  permission  to  drive 
the  sun  chariot  for  one  day  and  Apollo  repented 
his  promise.  But  the  son  was  persistent  and 
would  heed  no  warning  so,  after  many  and 
detailed  directions,  Apollo  let  him  mount  the 
chariot,  a  wonderful  creation,  all  gold  and  sil- 
ver and  jeweled.     Dawn  came  as  they  stood 
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there  together  and  the  path  was  blossom- 
strewn,  the  stars  withdrew  and  the  Hours  har- 
nessed up  the  horses,  great  steeds,  fed  with 
ambrosia,  the  food  of  the  immortals.  Apollo 
bathed  Phaeton's  face  with  a  liquid  that  would 
make  him  proof  against  the  heat  and  bright- 
ness, and  set  the  rays  upon  his  head,  admon- 
ishing him  and  teaching  him  how  to  guide  the 
horses. 

Then  the  bars  were  let  down  and  the  wild 
journey  began.  The  height  and  the  speed 
caused  Phaeton  to  lose  all  self-control  and  the 
vehicle  went  far  astray.  Now  up  the  chariot 
flies  into  the  high  Heavens,  now  down,  low, 
very  low,  close  to  the  earth  and  cities  perish 
in  the  flame,  harvests  are  consumed,  mountains 
catch  the  fire  and  burn.  The  Ethiopians,  it 
is  believed,  got  their  blackness  through  the 
blood  being  forced  too  suddenly  to  the  sur- 
face and  the  Libyan  desert  was  dried  up  and 
remains  so  to  this  day.    The  seas  shrank  and 


dry  land  formed  and  mountains  under  the 
water  lifted  their  heads  and  became  islands. 

Something  must  be  done.  Earth  is  in  terror 
and  Jupiter  calls  a  council  of  the  gods.  Then 
the  King  of  Heaven  launches  a  thunder-bolt 
and  it  strikes  the  young  charioteer.  Like  a 
shooting  star  Phaeton,  with  his  hair  on  fire, 
falls  downward  and  Eridanes,  the  river  receives 
him. 

The  Italian  Naiades  reared  later  a  tomb  for 
him  and  it  is  said  that  his  three  sisters,  the 
Heliades,  so  lamented  his  fate  that  they  be- 
came poplar-trees  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
and  their  tears  continually  flowing  became  am- 
ber a»  they  dropped  into  the  stream. 

Cycnus,  Phaeton's  most  intimate  friend, 
grieved  sorely  and  would  plunge  into  the  river 
frequently,  bringing  out  ghastly  reminders  of 
his  friend's  sad  end  until  the  gods  changed 
him  into  a  swan.  That  is  why  the  swan  sails 
about  so  sadly  and  dips  its  head  so  often  in 
the  water. 


The    November    Magazines 


NATURALLY  the  November  maga- 
zines are  replete  with  discussion 
bearing  upon  the  election  and  var- 
ious political  questions  at  issue.  In  "Mun- 
sey's''  Mr.  Frank  A.  Munsey  writes  an 
article  on  "Training  for  the  Presidency," 
an  impression  of  Theodore  Roosevelt ;  and 
Charles  E.  Littlefield  writes  on  "Bomb- 
shells in  Presidential  Campaigns;"  to 
"Harper's  Magazine,"  John  Bassett 
Moore  contributes  "Non-intervention  and 
the  Monroe  Doctrine ;"  in  the  "Metropoli- 
tan" (an  election  number)  appear  "Why 
Roosevelt  Should  Be  Elected,"  by  Alfred 
Henry  Lewis  and  "Why  Parker  Should 
Be  Elected,'  by  Hon.  Bourke  Cockran, 
while  in  "McClure's"  Hon.  Grover  Cleve- 
land writes  about  Parker  ^  and  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  has  an  estimate  of  Roose- 
velt. 

General  articles  include  "Such  Stuff  as 
Dreams  Are  Made  Of,"  an  article  on  stage 
scene-painting  by  John  Corbin;  a  second 
installment  of  the  "Royal  Academy"  by 
Fred  A.  Eaton,  and  "The  Old-Time  Ne- 
gro" by  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  in  "Scrib- 
ner's;"  "The  Play  and  the  Public"  by 
Clyde  Fitch,  in  the  "Smart  Set;"  "Saman- 
tha  at  St.  Louis"  by  Josiah  Allen's  Wife, 
and  "How  I  Came  to  Butt  into  the  Drama" 
by  George  Ade  in  "Pearson's;"  Glad- 
stone's Friendship  with  Lord  Acton"  by 
the  Hon.  Maud  Lyttleton  and  "Legends 
and  Pageants  in  Venice"  by  William  R. 


Thayer  in  "Lippincott's ;"  and  "Psychical 
Research"  by  Andrew  Lang  and  "Mr. 
Howells  in  England"  in  "Harper's." 

Two  special  articles  on  modem  industry 
are  features  of  "The  World's  W^ork," 
'^Harvesting  the  Wheat"  by  Isaac  F.  Mar- 
cosson  and  "The  Rich  Kingdom  of  Cot- 
ton" by  C.  H.  Poe. 

Fiction  for  the  month  is  represented  by 
serials,  short  stories  and  novelettes.  **The 
Abbess  of  Vlaye"  by  Weyman  continues 
in  "Munsey's ;"  "The  Marriage  of  William 
Ashe,"  Mrs.  Ward's  new  story,  has  an- 
other installment  in  "Harper's;"  the  con- 
clusion of  "The  Heart  of  Lady  Anne"  by 
the  Castles,  appears  in  "Ainslee's;"  "The 
Undercurrent"  has  more  chapters  in 
"Scribner's"  and  two  new  serials  are  be- 
gun ;  one,  entitled  "Sandy"  in  "The  Cen- 
tury" is  by  Alice  Hegan  Rice;  the  other. 
"The  Rawhide"  in  "McClure's"  is  by 
Stewart  Edward  White. 

Short  stories  by  George  Horton,  Edna 
Kenton,  James  Huneker  and  W.  J.  Hen- 
derson appear  in  the  "Smart  Set;"  stories 
by  Anne  Warner,  Churchill  Williams  and 
Robert  Hitchens  are  in  "Ainslee's ;"  "Pear- 
son's" contains  "The  Goddess  of  the  Car'' 
by  Ralph  Henry  Barbour;  W.  D.  Nesbit 
and  Dan  Coolidge  contribute  stories  to 
the  "Red  Book,"  and  Richard  Le  Gal- 
lienne's  "Poet  Take  Thy  Lute"  is  con- 
cluded in  the  "Delineator." 


Best-Selling     Books 
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The  novelette  in  "Lippincott's"  is  "The 
Prisoner  of  Mademoiselle"  by  Charles  G. 
D.  Roberts;  that  in  Ainslee's-  is  **My 
Quaker  Maid"  by  Marah  Ellis  Ryan.  The 
October  issue  of  "Masters  in  Art"  has 
for  its  subject  Barye.  The  reproductions 
of  a  number  of  the  great  sculptor's  most 
important  works,  including  the  famous 
lion  studies,  are     unusually     interesting. 


The  November  issue  of  this  very  excellent 
magazine  will  take  up  Veronese.  The 
subject  of  the  October  "Masters  in  Music" 
is  Schubert.  The  selections  include  "The 
Erl-King,"  "Hark,  Hark  the  Lark"  and 
"The  Serenade."  For  November  Tschai- 
kowsky  will  be  the  subject  and  the  issue 
will  contain  a  portrait,  the  life  history, 
critical  comment  and  selections. 


Best-Selling    Books 


IN  England  the  reading  public  is  a  lit- 
tle more  serious-minded  than  it  is  in 
America.  For  instance,  "The  Chal- 
loners,"  "Sabrina  Warham"  and  "Hearts 
in  Exile"  appear  on  the  English  lists  of 
best-selling  books.  It  is  doubtful  if  any 
of  the  three  of  these  novels  will  ever  at- 
tain the  peak  of  the  best-seller  here  in 
America. 

English  readers  are,  however,  as  much 
like  a  flock  of  sheep  as  American  readers, 
a  fact  made  evident  by  the  perennial 
vogue  of  Marie  Corelli  and  Sir  Gilbert 
Parker.  England,  America  and  Scotland 
agree  in  the  demand  for  "God's  Good 
Man"  and  "A  Ladder  of  Swords,"  "The 
Last  Hope,"  as  Merriman's  last  novel,  is 
also  going  well. 

There  are  so  few  new  miscellaneous 
works  of  any  special  importance  that  the 
best-sellers  in  "Miscellany"  are  old  stand- 
bys,  as  for  instance  "The  Double  Garden" 
and  "Letters  of  a  Chinese  Official."  Pas- 
tor Wagner's  visit  to  America  is  giving 
the  sale  of  his  books  a  new  life-lease,  and 
again  they  appear  among  the  books  that 
the  many  are  buying. 

The  best-sellers  for  the  month  past  in 
Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Boston  are 
as  follows : 

At  Wanamaker's,  Philadelphia. 

Fiction: 

The  Masquerader;— Katherine  Cecil  Thurs- 
ton. 

Traffics  and  Discoveries; — Rudyard  Kipling. 

Beverly  of  Graustark;— George  Barr  Mc- 
Cutcheon. 

The  Affair  at  the  Inn;— Kate  Douglas  Wig- 
gin  and  others. 

God's  Good  Man; — Marie  Corelli. 

A  Ladder  of  Swords; — Gilbert  Parker. 

Tillie  a  Mennonite  Maid; — Helen  R.  Martin. 


In  the  Bishop's  Carriage;— Miriam  Michel- 
son. 
The  Truants;— A.  E.  W.  Mason. 

Miscellaneous: 

The  Simple  Life;— Charles  Wagner. 

Forty-Five  Years  Under  the  Flag; — Admiral 
Schley. 

The  History  of  Andrew  Jackson; — Colonel 
Buell. 

At  Wanamaker^s,  New  York. 
Fiction: 

Beverly  of  Graustark; — George  Barr  Mc- 
Cutcheon. 

Nancy  Stair; — Elinor  Lane. 

A  Ladder  of  Swords;— Gilbert  Parker. 

The  Last  Hope; — Henry  Seton  Merriman. 

In  the  Bishop's  Carriage; — Miriam  Michel- 
son. 

Old  Gorgon  Graham; — George  Horace  Lori- 
mer. 

God's  Good  Man; — Marie  Corelli. 

Miscellaneous: 

The  Simple  Life;— Charles  Wagner. 
By  the  Fireside; — Charles  Wagner. 
Letters  of  a  Chinese  Official. 
Studies  of  the  Soul. 

At  Little,  Brown  and  Co.,  Boston. 

Fiction: 

The  Affair  at  the  Inn; — Kate  Douglas  Wig- 
gin  and  others. 

A  Rose  of  Old  St.  Louis; — Mary  Dillon. 

The   Seiners; — ^James   B.   Connelly. 

A  Ladder  of  Swords; — Gilbert  Parker. 

Anna  the  Adventuress; — E.  Phillips  Oppen- 
heim. 

Nancy  Stair; — Elinor  Lane. 

Miscellaneous: 
The  Double  Garden; — Maurice  Maeterlinck. 
Man  and  Superman; — G.  Bernard  Shaw. 
Sequil; — Henry  Schute. 
Theodore  Roosevelt; — Jacob  A.  Riis. 
Greater  America; — Colquhoun. 
Letters  of  a  Chinese  Official. 


BOOKS    AND 
EDITIONS 


Fiction 

Arthur  Gordon  Pym.  By  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 
New  edition.  Illustrated  by  A.  D.  McCor- 
mick.    265  pp.    i2mo.    J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 

At  the  Moorings.  By  Rosa  N.  Carey,  author 
of  "A  Passage  Perilous/'  etc.  409  pp.  i2mo. 
J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 

This  novel,  the  last  of  a  series  which  Miss 
Carey  has  been  issuing  at  the  rate  of  two  a 
year  for  the  past  twenty  years,  has  its  scene 
laid  in  the  level  of  English  society  which  her 
works  have  made  familiar — the  mid-middle  • 
class — and  follows  the  usual  line  of  her  books. 
Two  lovers  are  here,  two  blameless  young 
women  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  vicarage  and 
village. 

Beautiful  Possibility,  A.     By  Edith  Fergu- 
son Black,  author  of  "A  Princess  in  Calico," 
etc.    330  pp.    i2mo.    The  Union  Press. 
The  daughter  of  a  New  Englander,  who  was 
married  to  the  heiress  of  a  Barbadoes  planta- 
tion, is  sent  North  by  him  to  her  uncle,  a  Judge, 
whose  wife  she  shocks  by  becoming  a  trained 
nurse. 

Christmas  Eve  on  Lonesome.    By  John  Fox, 
Jr.,  author  of  "The  Little  Shepherd  of  King- 
dom Come,"  etc.    Illustrated.    Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons. 
A   collection  of  short   stories   depicting  life 

as  it  is,  both  humorous  and  pathetic,  in  the 

Kentucky  mountains. 

Colliery  Jim.    By  Nora  J.  Finch.    Illustrated. 

171  pp.    i2mo.    A.  Flanagan  Co. 

A  story  of  the  mine  mule,  in  which  a  number 
of  incidents  in  mining  accidents  relating  to  this 
useful  and  abused  animal  are  interwoven. 

Confessions  of  Marguerite.  By  Opie  Read, 
author  of  "Turk,"  etc.  i2mo.  Rand,  Mc- 
Nally  &  Co. 

This  was  first  published  anonymously.  Then 
Mr.  Read  confessed  his  authorship  and  it  now 
appears  with  his  name  on  'the  title-page.  Its 
first  appearance  was  signalized  by  no  little 
comment. 

Country  Stories.  By  Mary  Russell  Mitford, 
author  of  "Our  Village."  Illustrated  by 
George  Morrow.  317  pp.  i2mo.  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott Company. 

Dan    Black,    Editor  and    Proprietor.     By 
Seymour  Eaton.     With  frontispiece.     54  pp. 
i6mo.    The  Library  Publishing  Co. 
This   story,   describing  the   editor   and  pro- 
prietor of  a  weekly  newspaper,  published  in  the 


early  seventies,  in  a  small  town  in  Northern 
Michigan,  originally  appeared  in  the  "Book- 
Lover's  Magazine,"  of  which  Mr.  Eaton  is  the 
proprietor. 

Deacon  Lysander.    By  Sarah  P.  McL.  Greene, 
author  of  "Cape  Cod  Folks,"  etc.     Illustrat- 
ed.   222  pp.    i6mo.    The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co. 
Mrs.  Greene,  who  came  into  notice  a  decade 
ago  by  her  book,  "Cape  Cod  Folks,"  while  still 
Sarah  Pratt  MacLane,  has  in  this  short  story 
taken  two  of  her  country  folk  to  Washington 
and  made  such  humorous  use  as  has  been  from 
the  beginning  of  time,  of  the  rural  person  in 
new  surroundings. 

Despoilers,  The.     By  Edmund  Mitchell,  au- 
thor of  "The  Belforts  of  Culben,"  etc.  327  pp. 
i2mo.    Cassell  &  Co.,  London. 
A   sensational  story,  whose  scene  opens  in 
Santa   Cruz,  with  a  will   which   falls  into   evil 
hands.    The  rest  of  the  novel,  whose  scene  runs 
on  in  Spanish  America  deals  with  the  struggle 
over  this  bit  of  paper. 

Dog's  Tale,  A.  By  Mark  Twain.  Illustrated 
.    by  W.  T.  Smedley.     36  pp.     i2mo.     Harper 

&  Bros. 

This  story  appeared  in  "Harper's  Magazine." 
It  is  now  issued  in  a  slender  book.  The  tale 
is  clever  and  has  attracted  no  little  attention, 
it  is  quite  worthy  the  more  permanent  form. 
The  pictures  are  in  color. 

Elder  Macgregor,  The.  By  Charles  Hannan, 
author  of  "The  Coachman  With  Yellow 
Lace,"  etc.  Illustrated.  171  pp.  i6mo.  R. 
F.  Fenno  &  Co. 

A  contribution  to  the  Kailyard  school  of  fic- 
tion, in  which  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  and  the 
Gypsy  are  brought  into  the  usual  contact,  and 
the  Clergyman  gets  into  trouble  because  he  has 
in  his  first  book,  two  dedication  pages,  one  to 
the  Elder  of  his  Church,  and  the  other  to  his 
wife. 

Finest  Baby  in  the  World.  The.  By  Thea- 
dorer.  62  pp.  i2mo.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co. 
Letters  written  by  a  father  to  himself  about 
his  child.  Each  letter  is  a  veritable  little  essay 
on  the  lessons  derived  from  contact  with  child- 
life  and  each  letter  shows  a  parent's  enthusiasm 
and  tenderness  and  that  indefinable  elation 
which  comes  to  the  man  who  experiences 
fatherhood  for  the   first  time. 

Gold  Bug  and  Other  Tales,  The.  By  Edgar 
Allan  Poe.  Illustrated  by  A.  D.  McCormick. 
316  pp.     i2mo.    J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 


New     Books     and     New     Editions 
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Good  of  the  Wicked,  The.  By  Owen  Kil- 
dare,  author  of  **My  Mamie  Rose,"  etc.  148 
pp.    i6nio.    The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co. 

Mr.  Owen  Kildare  first  came  into  notice  by 
winning  a  prize  offered  by  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal, for  a  story  of  Bowery  life,  "My  Mamie 
Rose,"  his  first  work.  The  present  volume 
holds  a  series  of  studies  which  he  has  con- 
tributed to  the  New  York  Sunday  Press  on 
"The  Party."  It  includes  the  characters  fa- 
miliar on  the  Bowery,  "the  party"  being  a 
young  woman  with  whom  a  man  on  the  Bow- 
cry  is  in  love.  It  is  preceded  by  a  little  story 
of  the  girls  of  the  region — "Hatpin  Mary"  and 
the  rest — and  is  closed  by  short  stories  on  New 
York  Streets.  Mr.  Kildare's  experience  has 
given  him  a  large  New  York  paint  box,  but  he 
is  somewhat  chary  in  using  its  color. 

Hills  op  Freedom,  The.  By  Joseph  Sharts. 
Illustrated  by  S.  J.  Dudley.  i2mo.  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co. 

Another  of  those  complications  which  arise 
when  parents  attempt  matchmaking.  As  usual 
it  ends  happily. 

Letter  "D,"  The.  By  Grace  Denio  Litch- 
6eld,  author  of  "The  Moving  Finger  Writes," 
etc.    322  pp.    i2mo.    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

Two  maiden  ladies,  living  in  a  small  inland 
city  in  New  York  State,  give  a  home  to  a 
niece,  the  daughter  of  a  brother  who  has  failed 
in  business.  Two  young  men,  one  of  whom 
writes  a  play,  make  the  rest  of  the  story. 

Love  in  Chief.  By  Rose  K.  Weekes.  289  pp. 
i2mo.    Harper  &  Bros. 

A  study  of  a  doctor's  life  in  an  English  town, 
carried  through  various  self-sacrificing  work 
which  introduces  another  man  who  becomes 
the  hero.  He  makes  love  to  a  young  woman 
whose  life  has  been  somewhat  neglected,  but 
who  passes  through  the  usual  experiences. 

Manassas.  By  Upton  Sinclair.  i2mo.  The 
Macmillan  Co. 

This  novel  describes  the  John  Brown  raid, 
Lincoln's  presence  in  Washington  and  the 
rout  at  Bull  Run.  It  is  crowded  with  incident 
and  the  story  moves  with  rapidity,  but  lacks 
coherence. 

Mr.  Midshipman  Easy.  By  Captain  Marryat. 
Edited  by  W.  Clark  Russell.  The  New 
Pocket  Library.    526  pp.     i8mo. 

Small  page,  clear  type,  thin  paper,  narrow 
margin,  bring  together  in  a  single,  small  pocket 
library,  this  reprint  of  a  Classic  of  the  novel 
of  the  sea,  with  an  introduction  by  W.  Clark 
Russell,  the  received  authority  on  nautical 
fiction  among  all  but  sailors. 

More  Cheerful  Americans.  By  Charles  Bat- 
tcll  Loomis,  author  of  "Cheerful  Americans." 
Illustrated  by  Florence  ;»covel  Shinn,  Fanny 


Y.  Cory,  F.  R.  Gruger  and  May  W.  Watkins. 
284  pp.    i2mo.     Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Mr.  Loomis  has  collected  in  this  volume  var- 
ious magazine  articles,  and  articles  intended 
to  be  magazine  articles,  all  with  various  turns 
of  American  humor  as  apparent  in  the  South- 
west and  Southern  California. 

Pagan's  Progress.  The.  By  Gouverneur  Mor- 
ris, author  of  "Tom  Beauling,"  etc.  Illustrat- 
ed by  John  Rae.  258  pp.  i6mo.  A.  S.  Barnes 
&  Co. 

The  study  of  the  dawning  of  pre-historic  hu- 
man life,  told  with  deep  feehng  on  the  part  of 
the  author,  which  he  does  not  make  very  ap- 
parent to  the  reader. 

Pioneer  Doctor,  A.  By  Elizabeth  Porter 
Gould,  author  of  "The  Prownings  and  Amer- 
ica," etc.    270  pp.    i2mo     Richard  G.  Badger. 

A  novel  of  mission  work  in  Syria,  opened 
with  a  brief  account  of  the  woman  who  goes 
there.  A  close  acquaintance  with  the  scene  and 
missionary  life  is  apparent,  the  heroine  being 
drawn  from  a  familiar  figure  in  Beyrut.  It  is 
rather  in  the  nature  of  a  memorandum  than 
a  well-considered  novel. 

Private  Tutor.  The  By  Gamaliel  Brad- 
ford. Jr.  522  pp.  i2mo.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co. 

Mr.  Bradford  has  been  hitherto  known  for 
his  ponderous  work  attacking  the  evils  of  de- 
mocracy. He  has  written  this  novel,  as  many 
others  have  been,  under  the  charm  of  Rome, 
where  the  scene  is  laid.  There  is  the  usual 
American  girl,  the  raw  American,  the  Ameri- 
can who  has  been  ripened  by  European  sur- 
roundings, and  various  varieties  of  the  Italian, 
male  and  female. 

Quincunx  Case,  The.  By  William  Dent  Pit- 
man. 306  pp.  i2nio.  Herbert  B.  Turner  & 
Co. 

This  is  a  feeble  attempt  at  a  Sherlock  Holmes 
mystery.  The  hero  is  a  young  man  of  remark- 
able powers,  who  ferrets  out  crime  and  ciphers 
with  marvelous  ingenuity  and  success.  The 
book  is  little  more  than  a  poor  attempt  at  a 
conventional  mystery  tale. 

Records,  The.  By  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady. 
Illustrated  by  Louis  D.  Arata.  321  pp.  i2mo. 
G.  W.  Dillingham  Co. 

A  collection  of  Mr.  Brady's  more  recent  mag- 
azine stories. 

Revelation  of  Herself,  The.  By  Mary  Far- 
ley Sanborn.  258  pp.  i2mo.  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co. 

Letters  from  a  young  woman  to  a  New  York 
reporter  whom  she  has  met  during  a  brief  visit, 
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in  which  she  tells  it  all,  including  this  brief 
entry  in  the  correspondence:  **I  have  killed 
my  grandmother."  The  reporter  loses  his  arm 
and  she  nurses  him. 

Sorceress,  The.  By  George  Morehead.  Il- 
lustrated. Paper.  i2mo.  J.  S.  Ogilvie  Pub- 
lishing Co. 

A  romantic  story  based  on  the  play  of  the 
same  name  by  Victorien  Sardou.  During  the 
present  season  Sarah  Bernhardt  and  Mrs.  Pat- 
rick Campbell  will  both  star  in  the  drama. 

Sportsman  "Joe."    By  Edwyn  Sandys,  author 

of  "Trapper  Jim,"  etc.     Illustrated  by  J.  M. 

Gleeson  and  C.  W.  Pancoast.    338  pp.    i2mo. 

The  Macmillan  Co. 

The  author  is  already  known  for  an  admir- 
able, closely  studied  work  on  "Upland  Game 
Birds."  He  has  here  taken  a  boy  into  Can- 
adian woods  and  given  in  great  detail  the  life 
of  the  hunter.  The  book  is  full  of  small,  minute 
directions,  with  regard  to  bait,  its  preparation, 
care  and  work. 

Story  of  a  Lie  and  Other  Tales,  The.    By 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson.    With  frontispiece. 
276  pp.     i6mo.     Herbert  B.  Turner  &  Co. 
An  additional  volume  in  the  Turner  set  of 

Stevenson's  works.     Some  live  volumes  have 

already  been   issued.     The  bindings   are   neat 

and  the  typography  good. 


Boys     and     Girls 

A  B  C  IN  Dixie.     By  Louise  Quarles  Bonte 
and  George  Willard  Bonte.    Illustrated  quar- 
to.   E.  P.  Button  &  Co. 
An  alphabet  with  exaggerated  negro  pictures 
in    garish   color,   printed    in    Germany,    giving 
closely  the  German  view  of  negro  aspect. 

Alley  Cat's  Kitten,  The.     By  Caroline  M. 

Fuller,  author  of  "Across  the  Campus,"  etc. 

Illustrated.    220  pp.    i2mo.    Little,  Brown  & 

Co. 

The  story  of  a  stray  cat,  written  with  sym- 
pathy and  a  sense  of  humor. 

American  King,  An.    By  Edward  S.  Ellis.    Il- 
lustrated.   482  pp.     i2mo.     Henry  T.  Coates 
&  Co. 
A  story  of  King  Philip's  War. 

Arrival  of  Jimpson,  The.  By  Ralph  H.  Bar- 
bour. IHustrations.  253  pp.  i2mo.  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co. 

A  collection  of  stories  for  boys  in  which  foot- 
ball  figures. 

Baby  Elton— Quartjerback.  By  Leslie  W. 
Quirk.  Illustrated.  201  pp.  i2mo.  The  Cen- 
tury Co. 

An  athletic  hero  who  plays  foot-ball,  base- 
ball and  wins  races.  Most  boys  will  enjoy  the 
tale. 


Bonny  Lesley  of  the  Border.    By  Amy  E. 

Blanchard.  Illustrated  by  William  F.  Stecher. 

The  Pioneer  Series.    331  pp.     i2mo.    W.  A. 

Wilde  &  Co. 

Laid  in  a  frontier  town  in  what  is  now  the 
Southern  portion  of  Michigan,  this  story  gives 
an  account  of  the  life  of  a  young  girl  who  has 
come  to  the  region  in  one  of  those  caravan 
trains  of  wagons  by  which  the  Western  mi- 
gration was  conducted  a  century  ago.  A  story 
for  girls. 

Book  of  Little  Boys,  A.     By  Helen  Dawes 
Brown,  author  of  "Her  Sixteenth  Year,"  etc. 
With  illustrations.     158  pp.     i2mo.     Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co. 
Short  stories  about  little  boys.    Wholesome, 

healthy  and  direct.     Each  boy  shares  in  some 

particular  adventure,  incident,  or  accident  and 

the  facts  are  not  far-fetched. 

Boy  Anglers,  The.  By  Charles  Frederick 
Holder.  Illustrated.  294  pp.  i2mo.  D. 
Appleton  &  Co. 

Mr.  Holder,  the  author,  lives  at  Pasadena, 
Cat.,  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  fishing  and 
the  animal  life  of  the  Pacific  coast,  on  which 
he  has  written  a  number  of  volumes  in  the  past 
20  years.  The  first  half  of  this  book  describes, 
under  the  thin  guise  of  a  story,  the  coast  fauna 
of  the  region,  and  the  last  half  is  divided  be- 
tween the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence. There  is  ample  illustration.  The  work 
is  accurately  done. 

Boy  Captive  of  Old  Deerfield,  The.  By 
Mary  P.  Wells  Smith,  author  of  "The  Jolly 
Good  Times  Stories,"  etc.  Illustrated  by  L. 
J.  Bridgman.  304  pp.  i2mo.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co. 

When  Deerfield  was  sacked  by  the  French 
and  Indians,  February  29,  1704,  among  the 
captives  was  Stephen  Williams,  the  minister's 
son,  a  boy  of  only  ten.  His  adventures,  retold 
in  that  dialect  and  dialogue  which  only  appears 
in  the  Boy's  Juvenile,  form  this  volume. 

Brought  to  Heel.  By  Kent  Carr.  Illustrat- 
ed by  Harold  Copping.  367  pp.  i2mo.  J. 
B.  Lippincott  Co. 

A  school  story,  laid  in  England,  of  the  con- 
ventional sort,  containing  a  little  more  of  the 
feminine  side  than  usual.  A  cricket  match  and 
a  plot  with  a  bit  of  romance  are  thrown  in.  so 
that  the  work  is  a  high-bridge  between  Tom 
Brown  at  Rugby,  and  Miss  Rosa  Nouchette 
Carey.  It  is  apparently  intended  for  the  boy 
who  prefers  a  girl  on  the  bleacher  to  a  scrim- 
mage on  the  gridiron. 

Brownies  in  the  Philippines,  The.  By  Pal- 
mer Cox.  Illustrated.  144  pp.  Quarto.  The 
Century  Co. 

The  Brownies  find  their  way  into  every  cor- 
ner of  the  world.  Boys  and  girls  will  be  glad 
to  know  about  their  sojourn  in  the  Philippines. 
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Captain  John  Smitji.  By  Tudor  Jenks.  Il- 
lustrated. 259  pp.  i2mo.  The  Century  Co. 
A  bo/s   biography  of  John   Smith   derived 

from  Smith's  own  writings  and  told  in  a  way 

to  attract  a  youthful  reader. 

Child  at  Play,  The.    By  Clara  Murray.     Il- 
lustrated.    Ill  pp.     i2mo.     Little,  Brown  & 
Co. 
A  child's    first    reading   book   with    colored 

illustrations  that  catch  the  eye. 

Courier  of  Empire,  A.    By  John  H.  Whitson. 

Illustrated    by    Charles    Emerson.      315    pp. 

i2mo.    W.  A.  Wilde  Co. 

A  boy's  story  based  on  the  efforts  of  Mar- 
cus Whitman  to  gain  the  Oregon  territory  for 
the  United  States. 

Deadwood  Trail,  The.     By  Gilbert  Patten. 

Illustrated.    261  pp.     i2mo.     D.  Appleton  & 

Co. 

A  boy's  story  of  life  on  the  plains,  in  Chey- 
enne, and  the  region  about,  while  the  Indians 
were  still  in  the  land,  and  Red  Cloud  a  power, 
but  curiously  untrue  to  life,  as  the  hero  spares 
an  Indian  when  he  has  a  chance  of  killing  him. 

Denslow's  Scare  Crow  and  the  Tin  Man. 

Denslow*s  Simple  Simon. 

Denslow's  Barn  Yard  Circus. 

Denslow's  Animal  Fair. 

Denslow's  Mother  Goose  ABC  Book. 

Denslow's  Three  Little  Kittens. 

Paper.    Quarto.    G.  W.  Dillingham  Co. 

Six  of  the  twelve  in  the  new  series  of  Dens- 
low  picture  books.  They  are  all  very  amus- 
ing and  very  gayly  colored. 

Eight  Cousins.  By  Louisa  M.  Alcott.  Illus- 
trated by  Harriet  Roosevelt  Richards..  370 
pp.     i2mo.    Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

Rose  in  Bloom.     By  Louisa  M.  Alcott.     Il- 
lustrated   by    Harriet    Roosevelt     Richards. 
344  pp.     i2mo.     Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
Two  new  volumes  in  a  very  decorative  series 

of  Miss  Alcott's  books. 

Elinor   Arden,    Royalist.      By    Mary    Con- 
stance Du  Bois.    Illustrated  by  Benda.     283 
pp.     i2mo.    The  Century  Co. 
Elinor  Arden  is  one  of  the  most  winsome  lit- 
tle maidens  of  recent  fiction.    The  daughter  of 
a  Royalist  in  the  days  of  King  Charles  I.  and 
the  Roundheads,  she  is  left  an  orphan  and  goes 
to  live  in  the  family  of  a  Roundhead     uncle. 
There  she  has  a  sad  and  lonely  time  of  it,  but 
her  loyalty  to  her  father  and  his  king  never 
falters.     Her  quick  wit  and  daring  save  her 
king's  baby  daughter  from  the  enemy— an  in- 
cident said  to  be  authentic.     Later  Elinor  Ar- 
dfn  marries  the  young  captain  who  befriends 


her  in  her  desolate  childhood;  and  the  sweet 
Princess  Henrietta  Anne  remembers  her  res- 
cuer and  shows  her  gratitude  graciously. 

Every-Day  Girls.  By  Julie  M.  Lippmann.  Il- 
lustrated. 249  pp.  i2mo.  D.  Appleton  & 
Co. 

American  girls,  with  some  boys  thrown  in, 
make  up  this  running  story,  in  which  at  the 
close  a  publisher  shows  gratitude  and  takes  a 
man's  novel  because  his  wife  has  been  kind  to 
the  publisher's  boy. 

Flower  Princess,  The.  By  Abbie  Far  well 
Brown.  Illustrated.  126  pp.  i2mo.  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co. 

The  "Flower  Princess"  first  saw  the  light  in 
the  "Churchman,"  and  "The  Little  Friend"  in 
the  "Brown  Book."  There  are  besides,  two 
other  short  stories— "The  Mermaid's  Child" 
and  "The  Ten  Blowers."  They  are  all  fairy 
stories,  with  a  little  more  than  the  usual  touch 
of  moral  and  a  constant  suggestion  of  a  re- 
ligious tone. 

Fort  in  the   Forest,  The.     By  Everett  T. 
Tomlinson.     Illustrated.     The  Colonial  Ser- 
ies.    541  pp.     i2mo.    W.  A.  Wilde  Co. 
This  story  of  the  Indian  War,  written  for 
boys,  whose  scene  is  laid  in  Fort  William  Hen- 
ry, during  the  Indian  attack  on  it  in  1755.   Two 
boys  captured  at  the  Fort  are  taken  away  by 
Indians   and   finally   escape   to    Fort   Edward. 
History  and  boy's  adventure  are  mingled  to- 
gether and  the  story  runs  on  in  the  conversa- 
tional vein. 

Glimpses  op  Pioneer  Life  for  Little  Folks. 

Illustrated.    166  pp.    i2mo.    A  Flanagan  Co. 

A  child's  book  on  frontier  life  of  earlier  days, 
simply  told,  possessing  no  special  charm. 

Gloria.  By  Faith  Bickford.  Illustrated  by 
Edna  Sawyer.  132  pp.  i2mo.  Dana,  Estes 
&  Co. 

One  of  the  Portuguese  colonies  on  Cape  Cod, 
in  which  a  little  waif  with  a  gift  at  bird-song 
imitation  is  found,  is  the  subject  of  this  work. 
She  is  the  heroine  of  this  little  girl's  book, 
somewhat  overstrained  in  its  sentiment,  and 
by  no  means  satisfactory  in  its  illustrations. 
Success  comes  to  the  white  waif,  who  had  been 
thrown  ashore  by  a  wreck,  and  who  has  been 
living  with  half-negro  Portuguese. 

Glyn  Severn's  School  Days.     By  G.  Man- 
ville    Fenn.      Illustrated    by    Charles    Pears. 
412  pp.     i2mo.     J.   B.  Lippincott  Co. 
This  is  the  seventeenth  boy's  book,  written 
by  George  Manville  Fenn  in  the  past  ten  years. 
This  one  has  its  scene  laid  in  an  English  school, 
where  there  is  an  Indian  boy  whose  early  ac- 
quaintance  with   elephants   comes   in   in   good 
stead   when   the   elephant   at   a   circus   breaks 
loose.    There  is  the  usual  fight  and  boyish  ad- 
venture. 
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Goop  Tales.    By  Gelett    Burgess.    Illustrated. 
io6  pp.    Quarto.    Frederick  A,  Stokes  Com- 
pany. 
The  Goops  are  always  for  Christmas  time. 

This  time  they  come  one  Goop  for  each  letter 

in  the  alphabet. 

Happy  Heart  Family,  The.    By  Virginia  Ger- 
son.    Illustrated.    35  pp.    8vo.    Fox,  Duffield 
&  Co. 
A  child's  grotesque,  with  colored  pages  and 

illustrations. 

His   Majesty's   Sloop   Diamond   Rock.     By 

H.  S.  Huntingdon.    Illustrated.  431  pp.  i2mo. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

This  story  of  English  Naval  life  for  boys,  is 

laid  in  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and  includes  the 

usual  naval  adventures  of  the  period,  cutting 

out  a  French  vessel  and  an  attack  on  a  West 

Indian  Island.     A  little  love  story  is  included, 

and  the  frame  work  of  the  narrative  is  based 

on  incidents  of  the  period. 

Historical  Tales.  American  first  series.  By 
Charles  Morris,  author  of  "Tales  from  the 
Dramatists,"  etc.  Illustrated.  358  pp.  i2mo. 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

Mr.  Morris,  who  has  for  a  number  of  years 
showed  his  ability  in  telling  familiar  tales  sim- 
ply for  children,  in  this  volume  does  the  same 
for  American  History  from  Pocahontas  to  Lee. 

In  Search  op  the  Okapi.     By  Ernest  Glan- 

ville,  author  of  "The  Diamond  Seekers,"  etc. 

Illustrated  by  William  Rainey.    381  pp.  i2mo. 

A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

The  new  region  which  has  just  been  brought 
into  notice  by  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston's  explora- 
tion, is  the  subject  of  this  boy's  book,  which 
follows  the  line  of  Mayne  Reid's  works,  with 
the  usual  crowding  of  adventure.  It  displays 
close  knowledge  of  recent  authorities  and  a 
lack  of  vivid  capacity  in  description. 

Kibun-Daizin.  From  Shark-Boy  to  Mer- 
chant.-? rince.  By  Gensai  Murai.  Illus- 
trated by  George  Varian.  175  pp.  i2mo.  The 
Century  Co. 

This  story  of  Japanese  life,  written  by  a  pop- 
ular Japanese  novelist,  first  appeared  in  St. 
Nicholas.  It  describes  the  adventures  of  a 
legendary  Japanese  merchant  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  who  has  become  a  synonym  for 
business  pluck  and  push  in  Japanese  folk-lore. 

King  of  Kinkiddie  and  Other  Fairy  Tales 

OF  Now,  The.     By  Raymond  Fuller  Ayers. 

Illustrated  by  Walter  Bobbett.  262  pp.     i2mo. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

The  familiar  properties  of  the  old-fashioned 
fairy  story  are  put  together  under  modern 
conditions  in  a  child's  book,  suggested  by  va- 
rious phases  of  English  life,  with  a  httle  of  the 
unexpected,  and  something  of  the  comic,  so 
that  the  fairy  story  instead  of  being  pathetic 
or  gruesome,  is  grotesque  and  pleasant. 


Ladv  Spider.    By  Harriet  A.  Cheever,  author 
of  "Madame  Angora."  Illustrated  by  Diantha 
W.  Home,     no  pp.     i2mo.     Dana,  Estes  & 
Co. 
Spider  life,  put  in  new  shape,  with  a  view  of 

human  doings  from  the  spider's  web. 

Land  Hero  of  1812,  The.  By  C.  C.  Hotch- 
kiss.  Illustrated.  215  pp.  i2mo.  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co. 

Andrew  Jackson's  boy  life,  and  his  later  mil- 
itary career  are  the  subject  of  this  boy's  book, 
told  simply,  directly,  with  close  knowledge  of 
the  surroundings,  and  in  a  fashion  to  make  it 
useful  for  boys  from  twelve  to  eighteen. 

Life  of  Our  Saviour,  The.  By  Mrs.  Paul 
Chapman.  Illustrated.  206  pp.  i2mo.  Henry 
Frowde,  London. 

The  story  of  the  Christ,  simply  and  effective- 
ly told  that  the  children  may  understand.  The 
volume  contains  many  illuminative  pictures. 

Little  Girl  in  Old  Chicago,  A.  By  Amanda 
M.  Douglas.  324  pp.  i2mo.  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co. 

The  series  which  Miss  Douglas  has  already 
written,  placing  her  young  heroine  in  Boston, 
Washington,  New  Orleans,  Detroit  and  St. 
Louis,  is  succeeded  here  by  one  on  the  begin- 
nings of  Chicago.  The  work  is  brought  down 
to  the  Civil  War.  The  same  method  is  used, 
the  dialogue  is  admirable  within  limited  range, 
and  on  a  domestic  canvas,  a  fair,  though  not 
very  vivid  historical  picture  is  presented. 

Little  Pet.er.    Famous  Children  of  Literature 
Series.     Illustrated.     157  pp.     i2mo.     Dana, 
Estes  &  Co. 
A  reprint  of  a  portion  of  Captain  Marryat's 

'Teter  Simple." 

Lou.  By  Harriet  E.  Cheever.  Illustrated  by 
Bertha  G.  Davidson.  291  pp.  i2mo.  Dana, 
Estes  &  Co. 

Lou,  a  waif  in  a  Home,  runs  away  on  a  rail- 
road train,  finds  a  shelter,  and  at  last  discovers 
the  mother  from  whom  she  had  been  separated. 
The  story  is  certain  to  have  an  unhealthy  ef- 
fect on  young  girls  who  are  prone  to  dreams  of 
this  character. 

Lucy  and  Their  Majesties.  By  B.  L.  Far- 
jeon.  Illustrated  by  Fanny  Y.  Cory  and 
George  Varian.  350  pp.  i2mo.  The  Cen- 
tury Co. 

Lucy  is  a  dear  little  English  girl  who  is  much 
grieved  over  her  father's  efforts  to  force  an  un- 
welcome suitor  upon  Lydia,  the  charming  elder 
sister  and  daughter.  Lydia  is  in  love  with  Har- 
ry Bower,  who  is  all  a  lover  should  be;  but 
Lorimer  Grimweed  has  obtained  control  of 
the  lease  of  Marybud  Lodge,  the  home — and 
there's  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish.  Little  Lucy  con- 
fides her  troubles  to  Madame  Tussaud,  of  Lon- 
don waxworks  fame,  and  Madame  Tussaud 
carries  her  wax  notables  down  to  Marybud 
Lodge  and  straightens  out  the  tangle. 
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Merry-Weathers,  The.     By  Laura  E.   Rich- 
ards.    Illustrated   by  Julia   Ward   Richards. 
281  pp.     i2mo.    Dana,  lEstes  &  Co. 
A  lively,  active  story  of  camp  life  in  Maine, 
written   from    familiar    scenes,    with   local    ac- 
curacy and  knowledge  of   boy  life.     It   is   il- 
lustrated by   a   granddaughter  of  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  a  daughter  of  the  author,  Julia  Ward 
Richards. 

Minnows  and  Tritons.    By  B.  A.  Clark.     Il- 
lustrated.    328  pp.     i2mo.     Dodd,   Mead   & 
-   Co. 

A  story  of  very  early  boy  life — at  the  age  of 
seven— in  the  suburbs  of  London,  told  with  a 
mingled  touch  of  earnestness,  the  seriousness  of 
childhood  and  its  comic  aspect  to  their  elders, 
more  interesting  than  Juveniles  usually  are — to 
grown-ups. 

Minute    Boys    op    the    Green    Mountains, 

The.      By   James    Otis.      Illustrated   by     A. 

Burnham    Shute.     350     pp.      i2mo.      Dana, 

Estes  &  Co. 

Mr.  Otis,  who  has  published  a  number  of 
similar  works,  has  taken  here  a  somewhat 
legendary  account  of  a  boy  with  the  Colonials 
in  1777,  among  the  Minute  Men  of  the  Green 
Mountains.  The  story  is  carried  from  General 
St.  Clair's  campaign  to  Stark's.  The  story  is 
vividly  told  with  much  dialogue,  but  with  no 
attempt  to  follow  the  local  dialect. 

Mysterious  Beacon  Light,  The.  By  George 
E.  Walsh.  Illustrated  by  Arthur  E.  Becher. 
354  pp.  i2mo.  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
Mr.  Walsh  began  as  a  reporter  on  the  New 
York  Tribune  and  has  for  the  last  fifteen  years 
written  for  the  magazines  and  weeklies  with  an 
occasional  book,  having  regularly  contributed 
to  St.  Nicholas,  Youth's  Companion,  and  like 
publications.  He  follows  his  previous  book, 
'*The  Mysterious  Burglar,"  with  this  account 
of  four  boys  who  go  North  on  a  Labrador 
Whaler,  and  are  left  on  an  ice  floe.  They  leave 
this  in  a  boat  which  they  have  wisely  saved,  and 
the  rest  of  the  story  is  occupied  with  their  life 
there,  which  includes  the  discovery  of  a  schoon- 
er previously  caught  in  the  ice. 

"Old  Put,"  the  Patriot.     By  Frederick  A. 

Ober.     Illustrated.     258  pp.     i2mo.     D.  Ap- 

pleton  &  Co. 

Israel  Putnam's  life  as  a  boy,  and  colonial 
soldier  at  the  siege  of  Havana  and  in  the 
Revolution,  is  used  here  as  the  subject  of  a 
simple,  direct  narrative,  which  shows  close 
study,  is  free  from  exaggeration  and  deals 
fairly  with  the  vexed  questions  of  Putnam's 
military  career.  Good  for  boys  in  American 
history. 

On  Hyacinth   Hill.     By  Mary  F.  Leonard. 

Illustrated    by    Charles    Copeland.     262    pp. 

i2mo.    W.  A.  Wilde  &  Co. 

The  story  "On  Hyacinth  Hill"  clusters 
around  the  lives  of  two  children,  who,  on  ac- 
count of  sickness  in  their  own  home,  are  forced 


to  spend  the  winter  with  their  cousin  in  the 
little  country  town  of  Friendship.  Happily  for 
them,  they  are  able  to  easily  and  quickly  adapt 
themselves  to  their  new  surroundings. 

On  Your  Mark!    By 'Ralph  H.  Barbour.    Il- 
lustrated by  C.  M.  Relyea.     267  pp.     i2mo. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
A   story  of  college  life  and  athletics   by  a 

popular  writer  of  boys'  stories. 

Patriot  and  Tory.     By  Edward  S.  Ellis.    Il- 
lustrated by  J.  W.  Kennedy.    311  pp.     i2mo. 
Dana,  Estes  &  Co. 
Another  of  Mr.   Ellis's  clever  boys'   books 

so  many  of  which  serve  to  incite  wholesome 

patriotic  feehng. 

Pedlar's  Pack,  The.     By  Mrs.  Alfred  Bald- 
win.    Illustrated  by  Charles  Pears.     397  pp. 
i2mo.    J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 
Mrs.  Baldwin  has  already  published  several 
novelettes,  and  a  little  book  of  verse  for  chil- 
dren.   She  uses,  in  this  rather  large  volume  the 
familiar  properties  suggested  by  a  careful  read- 
ing of  Grimm,  modernized,  given  new  names, 
and  a  moral  tendency. 

Prince  Henry's  Sailor-Boy.     By  Otto  von 
Bruneck.     Translated  and  adapted  from  the 
German  by  Mary  J.  Safford.     With  illustra- 
tions  by   George   Alfred   Williams.     293  pp. 
i2mo.    Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
The   life   of  a   soldier   lad   in   the    Germany 
Navy,  who  is  called  into  various  attempts  to 
suppress  Arab   Slave  Traders     on   land     and 
Dhows  slave  trading  in  Eastern  Africa,  is  the 
subject    of    this    book,    originally    written    for 
German  boys.    As  is  customary  with  German 
books   of  this   character  the  milieu   has  been 
very  closely   studied  so  that  the   book  is   ac- 
curate without  the  adventure  usually  in  English 
books  of  this  sort. 

Reign   of   Queen    Dick,   The.     By    Carolyn 
Wells.    Illustrated  by  W.  Strothman.    228  pp. 
i2mo.    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
A  humorous  child's  story  of  the  semi-fairy- 
tale order. 

Rider  of  the  Black  Horse,  The.    By  Ever- 
ett Tomlinson,  author  of  "In  the     Hands  of 
the   Red   Coats,"   etc.     Illustrated.     387  pp. 
i2mo.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
A  boy's  story,  woven  around  the  adventures 
of  one  of  the  scouts  of  the  Revolution,  whose 
work  is  alluded  to  and  sometimes  described  in 
George   Clinton's   private   papers.     The   scene 
is  laid  in  New  York  State,  and  extends  from 
the  Hudson  to  Fort  Orinsky. 

Ruth  Campbell's  Experiment.  By  Nina 
Rhoades,  author  of  "The  Little  Girl  Next 
Door,"  etc.  Illustrated  by  William  F.  Stech- 
er.  288  pp.  i2mo.  W.  A.  Wilde  &  Co. 
A  story  of  a  bright  and  resourceful  girl,  writ- 
ten by  the  blind  author  who  has  become  well 
known  for  her  juvenile  stories. 
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Santa    Claus'    Wonderful    Candy    Circus. 
By  Olive  Aye.    Illustrated  by  A.  T.  William- 
son.   Quarto. 
Gayly  colored  pictures  and  bright  verses.    A 

Christmas  book  for  the  smaller  children. 

Soldiers  of  the  Duke,  The.  By  Eva  Mad- 
den, author  of  "The  Little  Queen,"  etc.  Il- 
lustrated by  Frank  T.  Merrill.  279  pp.  i2mo. 
W.  A.  Wilde  &  Co.  • 

"The  Soldiers  of  the  Duke"  is  based  upon 
the  early  life  of  Prince  William,  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  who  was  in  direct  succession  to 
the  throne  of  England,  and  it  is  a  happy  pic- 
ture of  child  life  as  it  appears  in  the  royal  home. 

Stories  of  Robin  Hood.     By  J.  Walker  Mc- 
Spadden.    Illustrated.    330  pp.    i6mo. 
Old  stories  retold  with  a  fresh  charm.  Every 

boy  ought  to  be  on  speaking  terms  with  Hood 

and  his  merry  outlaws. 

Story  of  Little  Paul,  The.  Famous  Chil- 
dren of  Literature  Series.  Edited  by  Fred- 
eric Lawrence  Knowles.  Illustrated  by  Ber- 
tha G.  Davidson  and  others.  144  pp.  i2mo. 
Dana,  Estes  &  Co. 
A  reprint  of  a  portion  of  Dickens's  "Dombey 

and  Son." 

Story  of  Rolfe  and  the  Viking's  Bow.  The. 

By   Allen    French,    author    of    "The   Junior 

Cup,"    Illustrated  by  Bernard  J.  Rosenmeyer. 

i2mo.    Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

A  tale  for  boys,  picturing  Iceland  during  the 
heroic  age. 

Tales  of  a  Poultry  Farm.  By  Clara  D.  Pier- 
son,  author  of  "Dooryard  Stories,"  etc.  Il- 
lustrated. 195  pp.  i2mo.  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co. 

These  stories  centre  about  the  members  of  a 
family  that  move  from  the  city  to  a  farm  and 
take  up  the  various  occupations  of  farm  life. 
Mrs.  Pierson  makes  the  best  use  of  all  this  ma- 
terial and  tells  just  the  stories  about  the  chick- 
ens and  turkeys  and  ducks  that  children  like 
to  hear. 

Teddy  and  Towser.  By  Seward  D.  Lisle.  Il- 
lustrated. 352  pp.  i2mo.  Henry  T.  Coates 
&  Co. 

An  Irishman,  a  boy  and  a  dog  go  to  Cali- 
fornia in  the  early  history  of  the  gold  excite- 
ment. There  is  a  wreck,  and  the  three  start  on 
a  200-mile  walk  to  San  Francisco,  meeting  with 
various  adventures  in  mining  camps  and  with 
Indians.  While  improbable,  the  book  is 
straightforward. 

Teddy  Baird's  Luck.     By  Kate  D.  Sweetser. 

Illustrated  by  George  Alfred  Williams.     172 

pp.     i2mo.     D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

A  collection  of  children's  stories  which  have 
appeared  in  "St.  Nicholas,"  "Youth's  Compan- 
ion," "Holiday  Magazine,"  "The  Churchman." 
and  the  "Cottage  Hearth,"  most  of  which 
touch  upon  school  and  college  life. 


Ten  LiTTiE  Indians.  By  Mary  H.  Wade.  Il- 
lustrated by  Sears  Gallagher.  247  pp.  i2mo. 
W.  A.  Wilde  Co. 

This  volume  is  made  up  of  stories  for  chil- 
dren and  about  children.  The  author  has  se- 
lected for  her  characters  ten  children,  one  from 
each  of  the  ten  oldest  tribes  of  Indians  in  our 
country,  and  by  this  means  has  shown  the 
many  and  peculiar  characteristics  of  these  va- 
rious tribes. 

That  Sweet  Story  of  Old.    By  Margaret  E. 

Sangster.     262  pp.     i2mo.     Fleming  H.   Re- 

vell  Co. 

Another  life  of  Christ  for  children's  reading. 
One  need  scarcely  mention  the  rare  sympathy 
with  which  the  story  is  told. 

Three  Graces  at  College.  By  Gabrielle  E. 
Jackson,  author  of  "Three  Graces,"  etc.  Il- 
lustrated by  C.  M.  Relyea.  271  pp.  i2mo. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

The  three  graces  are  an  interesting  group. 
This  further  glimpse  of  them  will  please  many 
girl  readers. 

Trip  With  Motjier  Goose,  A.  By  Avis  Prink- 
Crosby.  Illustrated.  i2mo.  W.  B.  Conkey 
&Co. 

Some  clever  poems  for  children,  daintily  il- 
lustrated. The  first  is  Mother  Goose  up-to- 
date  and  with  the  pictures  makes  an  attractive 
story-book. 

Up  the  Forked  River.  By  Seward  D.  Lisle, 
author  of  "Teddy  and  Towser."  Illustrated. 
304  pp.    i2mo.    Henry  T.  Coates  &  Co. 

A  novel,  close  to  a  boy's  book,  whose  ad- 
venture is  found  in  a  Central  American  revo- 
lution. 

Vinland    Champions,    The.      By    Ottilie     A. 

Liljencrantz.      Illustrated    by    the    Kinneys. 

255  pp.     i2mo.     D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Miss  Liljencrantz's  work  is  well  known 
through  "The  Thrall  of  Leif  the  Lucky."  The 
present  story  in  more  juvenile  form  follows 
Leif  chronologically. 

What  Paul  Did.  By  Ethelred  B.  Barry.  Il- 
lustrated by  the  author.  79  pp.  i2mo.  Dana, 
Estes  &  Co. 

Paul  is  a  poor  cripple  whose  father  has  lost 
all  his  money  and  who  is  one  of  those  lofty, 
well-bred  people  who  only  appear  in  child's 
fiction.  The  boy  turns  his  room  in  a  boarding 
place  into  a  centre  of  sympathies  for  the  in- 
mates of  the  house. 

Wilby's  Dan.  By  William  Wallace  Cook.  Il- 
lustrated by  C.  B.  Falls.  325  pp.  i2mo. 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

A  grim  story  of  boy  life,  in  criminal  condi- 
tions, first  in  the  country,  and  then  in  the  city, 
intended  for  a  child's  book,  with  illustrations 
of  much  power.     It  is  doubtful  whether  this 
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picture  of  the  lowest  stratum  of  society  can 
be  of  use  to  any  child.  It  may  arouse  older 
readers  to  action. 

Wally-Pug  in   Fog  Land,  The.     By  G.   E. 

Farrow.     Illustrated   by  Alan  Wright.     207 

pp.    i2mo.     J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

One  of  eleven  books  in  which  the  Wallypug, 

a  modern  form  of  fairy,  a  recently  naturalized 

citizen  of  Wonderland,  a-kin  to  Alice,  appears. 


Biography 


Great  Frenchman  and  the  Genevese,  The. 
Translated  from  Etienne  Dumont's  "Suvenir 
sur  Mirabeau."  By  Lady  Seymour.  Illus- 
trated. 257  pp.  with  appendix.  8vo.  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons. 

A  translation  of  the  life  of  Mirabeau,  writ- 
ten by  one  in  close  contact  with  him,  first  is- 
sued in  1832,  accompanied  by  notes  with  ref- 
erence to  the  principal  characters  and  their  por- 
traits. 

How  I  Spent.  My  Sixtieth  Birthday.  By 
**Carman  Sylva."  Translated  by  H.  E.  Delf. 
With  frontispiece.    15  pp.    i6mo. 

Memoirs  op  Emma  Lady  Hamilton.  Edited 
by  W.  H.  Long.  New  edition.  Illustrated. 
315  pp.  Indexed.  i2mo.  Gibbings  &  Co., 
London. 

Stories  of  Inventors.  By  Russell  Double- 
day.  Illustrated.  221  pp.  Svo. 
The  stories  in  this  volume  are  called  by  the 
author  "true  stories  of  adventure  in  inven- 
tions." The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  show 
the  danger  that  lies  in  experimenting  with  in- 
ventions, a  phase  of  the  subject  often  over- 
looked by  those  who  marvel  at  the  achievement. 
Many  of  the  narratives  relate  personal  experi- 
ences. 

Tom  Keenan.  Edited  by  Neason  Jones.  Il- 
lustrated. 280  pp.  i2mo.  Fleming  H.  Re- 
vell  Co. 

An  account  of  a  railroad  engineer's  life,^  nar- 
nating  the  experiences  of  Tom  Keenan,  who 
was  for  some  fifty  years  in  the  employ  of  the 
Morris  &  Essex,  later  the  D.,  L.  &  W.  The 
work  is  written  as  his  own  personal  account, 
and  narrates  with  all  the  homely  accuracy  of 
an  unlettered  man,  keen,  intelligent,  and  full 
of  reminiscence,  the  life  of  a  railroad  engineer. 
His  early  work  at  the  beginning,  his  share  in 
the  dissipation  of  the  day,  his  reform,  and  his 
manifold  efforts  to  improve  his  fellows. 

History 

Conspiracy  Under  the  Terror,  A.  By  Paul 
Gaulot.  Translated  by  Charles  Laroche.  Il- 
lustrated. 292  pp.  i2mo.  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Co. 

While  Marie  Antoinette  was  in  the  Temple,  a 
conspiracy  was  formed  for  her  rescue,  which 


is  one  of  the  unravelled  incidents  of  her  ca- 
reer. It  is  here  studied  in  the  light  of  some 
new  documents  in  her  handwriting.  These  are 
given  in  fac-simile  in  this  volume  which  retells 
an  old  story  with  additions  and  in  great  detail, 
turning  these  pages  of  history  into  something 
as  interesting  as  a  romance. 

Fight  to  a  Finish,  A.  By  Major  C.  G.  Den- 
nison.  Illustrated.  192  pp.  i2mo.  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co. 

The  author  was  in  command  of  a  Cape  Col- 
ony Scouting  Company  during  the  Boer  War^ 
known  as  Dennison's  Scouts.  In  charge  of  a 
Company  at  Cape  Felice,  he  was  besieged,  cap- 
tured, and  taken  to  the  Pretoria  prison.  He 
was  released  when  General  Roberts  captured 
the  place  and  engaged  in  the  defeat  at  Bos- 
hoff.  The  rest  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  his 
service  during  the  period  of  irregular  warfare 
with  Dewet. 

Love  and  Lover's  of  the  Past.  By  Paul 
Gaulot.  Translated  by  F.  Charles  Laroche. 
With  frontispiece.  346  pp.  i2mo.  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott Co. 

Two  stories — one  about  the  Comtesse  Du 
Barry,  the  other  about  Charlotte  Corday,  are 
woven  together  from  the  National  records, 
with  the  free  use  of  the  probabilities  of  history 
with  a  view  to  attaining  the  improbabilities  of 
romance. 

Monroe  Doctrine,  The.  By  T.  B.  Edgington. 
With  frontispiece.  335  pp.  Indexed.  8vo. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

The  story  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  told 
again  in  this  somewhat  clumsily  constructed 
work,  more  than  half  of  which  is  occupied  by 
the  recent  developments  due  to  the  Hague 
Conference,  and  the  two  Venezuela  contro- 
versies, on  boundaries  and  on  the  claims  now 
referred  to  the  Hague  Conference. 

National  Documents.  The  Unit  Books.  481 
pp.    Indexed.     i2mo.     Howard  Wilford  Bell. 

Contains  documents  of  importance  in  Ameri- 
can history  from  the  Virginia  Charter  of  James 
II.,  to  the  Panama  Ship  Canal  Treaty.  The 
selection  is  unusually  well  made.  The  source  of 
the  text  is  not  given. 

New  France  and  New  England.  By  John 
Fiske.  New  edition.  Illustrated.  326  pp. 
Indexed.    Svo.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Twenty  Famous  Battles.  By  Edward  Kirk 
Rawson.  Illustrated.  Introduction,  notes, 
etc.  720  pp.  Indexed.  i2mo.  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co. 

In  answer  to  a  general  demand  this  well- 
known  book  of  naval  battles  is  now  made  avail- 
able in  a  single  volume  edition.  It  has  not 
been  abridged  in  any  way,  but  contains  the 
full,  editorial  and  illustrative  material  of  the 
original  edition. 
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E'.ducational 

Der  Zerbrochene  Krug  von  Heinrich 
ZscHOKKE»  Edited,  with  introduction,  notes 
and  vocabulary.  With  frontispiece.  Interna- 
tional Modern  Language  Series.  76  pp. 
i6mo.    Ginn  &  Co. 

A  popular  German  story  well  adapted  to 
translation  purposes.  It  is  often  given  to  pupils 
of  the  second  year  in  German  as  an  exercise  in 
sight  translation. 

H^MENT5  OF  Plane  and  Solid  Analytic 
Geometry,  The.  By  Albert  L.  Candy.  11- 
lustrated.  248  pp.  i2mo.  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co. 

Professor  Candy  is  assistant  in  the  mathe- 
matical department  of  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska. While  analytic  geometry  is  usually 
made  a  brief  introduction  to  conic  sections,  he 
here  makes  an  effort  to  adopt  its  elementary 
study  to  the  needs  of  technical  students  who 
need  an  earlier  introduction  to  calculus  and  a 
wider  training  in  its  habit,  method,  and  aid  in 
the  solution  of  mathematical  problems.  The 
work  therefore  calls  for  close  supervision  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  and  a  very  considerable 

fh.?nL?^.i,  *"  uP"?'^  ""^  ^"^^"^^  mathematical 
thought,  though  of  elementary  description,  than 
is  usually  the  case  in  early  mathematical  work. 

First  Principles  of  Agriculture.  By  Em- 
met S.  Goff  and  D.  D.  Mayne.  Illustrated. 
256  pp.    i2mo.    American  Book  Co. 

.  While  not  too  difficult  for  boys  and  girls  in 
the  lower  classes,  this  volume  covers  well  the 
elements  of  agriculture  in  its  various  branches. 
Commencing  with  a  simple  discussion  of  the 
soil  and  its  relations  to  plant  life,  it  takes  up, 
lesson  by  lesson,  the  principles  that  a  farmer 
should  understand  to  raise  good  crops  and  good 
live  stock.  The  last  lessons  deal  with  the 
simpler  phases  of  landscape  gardening,  under 
v?^  il » '  '^Improvement  of  Home  and  School 
Yards.  Throughout,  the  lessons  include 
simple  laboratory  exercises. 

Flachsmann  als  Erzieher.  By  Otto  Ernst. 
Edited,  with  introduction  and  notes  by  Eliza- 
beth Kingsbury.  With  frontispiece.  190  pp. 
i2mo.  International  Modern  Language  Ser- 
ies.   Ginn  &  Co. 

This  popular  German  comedy,  which  has 
reached  its  fiftieth  thousand  in  Germany,  gives 
a  true  view  of  the  German  public  school  sys- 
tem of  to-day.  The  style  is  that  of  the  mod- 
ern realistic  school,  though  entirely  free  from 
objectionable  features.  The  notes  are  copious 
enough  to  elucidate  historical,  biographical, 
provincial,  and  idiomatic  expressions,  as  well 
as  the  more  difficult  points  in  grammar.  A 
brief  account  of  the  author's  life  precedes  the 
text.  The  book  may  be  used  to  best  advan- 
tage in  the  second  or  third  year  of  the  study  of 
German. 


Geography  of  New  York.  By  Floyd  R. 
Smith  and  Arthur  C.  Perry,  Jr.  Illustrated. 
130  pp.    i2mo.    The  American  Book  Co. 

This  book  presents  the  geography  of  both 
the  State  and  the  city  of  New  York  in  a  form 
which  is  instructive  and  interesting.  The  lan- 
guage is  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  pu- 
pils of  the  fifth  year,  for  whom  the  volume  was 
prepared.  The  various  physical  features  of 
the  State  and  city  are  first  taken  up,  and  then 
follow  chapters  on  the  resources,  industries, 
products,  commerce,  and  social  development. 
A  brief  sketch  of  the  local  history  of  New  York 
city  is  included,  and  an  appendix  presents  sta- 
tistical tables  of  the  State  and  its  counties, 
cities,  and  large  villages. 

Grammar  School  Algebra.    By  A.  W.  Potter. 
152  pp.    i2mo.    The  American  Book  Co. 

Intended  for  a  year's  work,  this  book  is  well 
adapted  to  open  up  the  subject  in  a  simple  and 
comprehensive  fnanner,  arouse  the  pupil's  in- 
terest, and  lay  the  foundation  for  more  extend- 
ed work  in  later  years.  The  development  of 
algebraic  principles  is  closely  correlated  with 
those  of  arithmetic,  with  which  the  pupil  is 
already  familiar,  and  the  transition  from  one 
study  to  the  other  is  therefore  much  more 
easily  effected  than  by  the  ordinary  method. 

Greek  Prose  Composition.  By  Edward  H. 
Spieker.    276  pp.    i2mo.    American  Book  Co. 

Intended  for  use  in  college  classes,  this  book 
assumes  that  the  student  has  had  some  prac- 
tice in  turning  connected  English  sentences 
into  Greek,  and  that  he  is  therefore  familiar 
with  the  principal  forms  of  inflection.  For  the 
ordinary  course,  one  hundred  and  twenty  exer- 
cises are  given,  followed  by  twenty-five  based 
especially  upon  Demosthenes  and  Plato.  The 
introduction  does  not  need  to  take  the  place  of 
the  grarnmar,  but  gives  merely  the  main  points 
which  will  be  of  special  assistance  to  the  stu- 
dent. 

History  of  toie  Ancient  World,  A.  By 
George  Stephen  Goodspeed.  With  illustra- 
tions, maps,  and  plans,  il^z  PP-  i2mo.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 

A  story  intended  for  high-school  work,  pre- 
pared in  the  University  of  Chicago,  showing 
the  influence  of  Professor  F.  B.  Tarbell.  A 
very  brief  introduction  sketches  the  period 
down  to  the  beginning  of  the  first  Millennium 
in  Babylonia  and  Egypt.  The  rest  of  the 
work  summarizes  Grecian  History,  down  to 
Alexander.  Then  taking  up  the  development 
of  Roman  power,  with  a  brief  close,  giving 
the  period  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
to  Charlemagne.  Each  chapter  is  accompan- 
ied by  Bibliographies.  There  are  maps,  in 
which  water  is  indicated  by  black,  a  confusing 
plan.  The  illustrations  are  selected  altogether 
from  the  Archaelogical  standpoint.  An  appen- 
dix furnishes  reading  for  teachers  and  ad- 
vanced students.    Recent  discoveries  in  regard 
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to  the  development  of  the  second  Millennium 
before  Christ  are  briefly  noted,  but  receive 
less  than  their  full  consideration. 

How  THE  United  States  Became  a  Nation. 
By  John   Fiske.     Illustrated.     246   pp.     In- 
dexed.   i2mo.    Ginn  &  Co. 
Issued  originally  in   1887,   this  brief  history 
intended  for  school  reading,  sketches  in  simple 
language  the  history  of  the  United  States  from 
the  period   of   weakness    after   the    Rebellion, 
until  the  close  of  the  Civil  War. 

In  the  Days  dip  Chaucer.  By  Tudor  Jenks. 
With  an  introduction  by  Hamilton  Wright 
Mabie.  Lives  of  Great  Writers.  292  pp.  In- 
dexed. i6mo.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 
This  book  tells  the  story  of  Chaucer's  life, 
and  gives  a  picture  of  England  as  it  was 
known  to  the  earliest  of  our  great  poets — the 
manners,  customs,  institutions  and  happenings 
that  made  him  what  he  was,  and  are  reflected 
in  his  poems.  On  a  small  scale,  the  method  is 
that  of  Green  in  his  Short  History  of  the 
English  People.  The  author  has  tried  to  pic- 
ture Chaucer,  the  man  and  the  poet,  with  such 
surroundings  and  scenes  as  will  convey  a  clear 
impression  of  his  daily  life.  This  book  stands 
by  itself,  but  it  will  be  followed  by  others 
sketching  the  personality  of  the  greatest  writ- 
ers. The  series  will  picture  these  writers  at 
home  and  abroad,  their  work  and  amusements, 
their  manners,  customs,  th^ir  dress,  and  the 
institutions  of  their  times  with  reference  to 
their  work. 

La  Mere  de  la  Marquise  et  La  Fille  du 
Chanoine.    Par    Edmund   About.     Edited, 
with  notes  and  vocabulary  by  O.  B.  Super. 
With     frontispiece.        i2mo.-      International 
Modern  Language  Series.    Ginn  &  Co. 
A  suitable  work  for  second  year  students  in 
French.      Particularly   well    adapted   to   class- 
room use  in  that  it  is  taken  from  the  work  of 
an  important  writer,  is  entertaining  and  lacks 
anything  that  might  make  it  inappropriate  for 
the  perusal  of  students. 

New  Century  History  oe  the  United 
States,  The.  By  Edward  Eggleston.  Illus- 
trated. 406  pp.  Indexed.  i2mo.  The  Amer- 
ican Book  Co. 

This  was  the  last  work  of  Edward  Eggleston. 
His  purpose  in  writing  it  was  to  tell  clearly 
and  succinctly  and  in  interesting  fashion  the 
history  of  our  country.  Mr.  George  Cary  Eg- 
gleston has  done  the  revision  work,  his  brother 
having  only  completed  the  first  draft  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  Mr.  Eggleston  also  writes 
the  introduction  in  which  he  states  that  the 
author  put  his  most  conscientious  care  into  the 
praparation  of  the  volume. 

Presidents  of  the  United  States,  The.  Il- 
lustrated. 204  pp.  i2mo.  W.  B.  Conkey  & 
Co. 

Short  personal  sketches  of  each  President, 
reprinted  from  worn  plates,  with  indifferent  il- 
lustrations. 


Readings  in  European  History.  Vol.  I.  By 
James  Harvey  Robinson.  544  pp.  i2mo. 
Ginn  &  Co. 

It  is  now  generally  recognized  among  teach- 
ers of  history  that  the  text-book  should  be  sup- 
plemented by  collateral  reading.  Professor 
Robinson's  "Readings"  will  supply  a  need  that 
has  long  been  felt  by  those  dealing  with  the 
general  history  of  Europe.  For  each  chapter 
of  his  text  he  furnishes  from  twenty  to  thirty 
pages  of  extracts,  mainly  from  vivid,  first-hand 
accounts  of  the  persons,  events,  and  institu- 
tions discussed  in  his  manual.  In  this  way 
the  statements  in  the  text-book  may  be  ampli- 
fied and  given  added  interest  and  vividness. 

School  History  oe  England.  A.    By  Harmon 

B.    Niver.      Illustrated.      406    pp.      Indexed. 

i2mo.    American  Book  Co. 

This  book   furnishes   a   narrative   history  of 

England  for  the  higher  grades  of  elementary 

schools.    It  traces  not  only  the  growth  of  those 

principles  of  liberty  and  self-government  which 

are  the  common  heritage  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 

race,  but  also  the  gradual  development  of  the 

British  Empire  and  its  rise  to  the  front  rank 

of  the  world's  manufacturing  and  commercial 

powers. 

Short      Constitutional      History    oe    the 
United    States,    A.      By    Francis    Newton 
Thorpe,  author  of  "The  Constitutional  His- 
tory of  the  United  States,"  etc.    446  PP.    In- 
dexed.   i2mo.    Little.  Brown  &  Co. 
A    one    volumed    constitutional    history    de- 
signed as  a  text-book.    Mr.  Thorpe's  wide  his- 
torical   knowledge    gives    him    peculiarly    fine 
equipment  for  such  a  work.     His  larger  "Con- 
stitutional History"  is  a  recognized  authority. 

Stepping  Stones  in  American  History.  By 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  William  Elliot  Griflfis 
and  others.  381  PP.  8vo.  W.  A.  Wilde  & 
Co. 

A  volume  the  aim  of  which  is  to  present  in 
clear,  concise  and  interesting  way,  the  chief 
points  in  American  history.  It  contains  four- 
teen sections,  each  section  written  by  some 
prominent  educator  or  historian. 

Stories  of  King  Arthur.  Edited  by  W.  Wal- 
do Cutter.  Illustrated.  340  PP-  i6mo.  T. 
Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

An  adaptation  of  Malory's  "Morte  d'Ar- 
thur,"  very  useful  for  students. 

Text-Book  oe  General  Physics.  By  Joseph 
S.  Ames.  Illustrated.  760  pp.  Indexed. 
i2mo.    The  American  Book  Co. 

This  work  provides  a  one  year's  course  in 
physics  which  is  well  adapted  for  use  in  Ameri- 
can colleges.  The  book  states  the  theory  of 
the  subject  so  clearly  and  logically  that  reci- 
tations can  be  held  on  it.  At  the  same  time  it 
gives  a  concise  statement  of  the  experimental 
facts  on  which  the  science  of  physics  is  based, 
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and  presents  with  these  statements  the  ac- 
cepted theories  which  correlate  or  explain 
them. 

Western  United  States,  The.  By  Harold 
Wellman  Fairbanks,  author  of  "Home 
Geography,"  etc.  Illustrated.  302  pp.  i2mo. 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

This  geographical  reader  takes  up  the  natur- 
al phenomena  of  the  United  States  West  of  the 
looth  meridian  and  describes  them  in  short 
chapters,  with  half  tone  illustrations  from 
photographs.  A  i^umber  of  the  words  would 
be  unfamiliar  to  children  of  the  age  for  which 
it  is  intended. 

Religion 

Church's  Lessons  for  the  Christian  Year, 
The.  By  the  Rev.  Alfred  G.  Mortimer,  au- 
thor of  "Helps  to  Meditation,"  etc.  In  two 
volumes.  409,  354  pp.  i2mo.  Thomas  Whit- 
taker. 

Comradeship  and  Character.  By  George 
Jackson,  Thomas  G.  Selby,  etc.  309  pp. 
i2mo.     Imported  by  Thomas  Whittaker. 

Christian  Science.     By  Mary  Piatt  Parmele, 
author  of  "The  Kingdom  of  the  Invisible." 
80  pp.    i2mo.    J.  F.  Taylor  &  Co. 
An    argument     against    Christian      Science, 
based  upon  the  premise  that  it  seeks  to  sub- 
stitute a  crude  idealism  instead  of  seeking  to 
glorify  God  by  illuminating  His  works  through 
a   coherent  and   rational   conception  of  cause 
and  effect  in  the  material  Universe  which  He 
has  created. 

Fatherhood  of  God.  The.  By  A.  Lincoln 
Shute.  Introduction  by  Bishop  Stephen  M. 
Merrill.  306  pp.  Indexed.  i2mo.  Eaton 
&  Mains. 

A  Methodist-Episcopal  Clergyman,  whose 
book  IS  opened  by  an  introduction  from  Bishop 
Merrill,  urges  that  the  New  Testament  teaches 
not  a  Universal  Fatherhood,  but  a  condition 
of  Fatherhood  in  which  men  are  received  into  a 
gracious  Sonship,  only  by  the  acceptance  of 
the  steps  laid  down  in  the  Orthodox  Creed. 
The  work  is  principally  devoted  to  a  ref- 
utation of  what  the  author  deems  the  errors 
of  Universalism. 

Finding  the  Way.     By  J.  R.  Miller.    282  pp. 

i6mo.    T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

One  of  the  best  books  of  essays  that  Dr. 
Miller  has  written,  full  of  inspiration  and  help. 

Inner  Life,  The.  By  J.  R.  Miller.  What  Is 
Worth  While  Series.  32  pp.  i2mo  T  Y 
Crowell  &  Co. 

A  recommendation  for  clean  thinking  and 
Tight  feeling  in  Dr.  Miller's  characteristic  vein. 

Krishna.    By  Baba  Premanaud  Bharati.  With 
frontispiece.    226  pp.     i2mo.    John  Lane. 
The  reissue  of  a  work  originally  published 

by   the    Krishna   Lomaj    summarizing   Hindoo 


philosophy  for  Western  readers.  The  precise 
cult  adopted  is  that  of  Krishna  and  it  is  given 
its  occult  signification. 

Leaves  for  Quiet  Hours.  By  George  Math- 
eson.  288  pp.  i2mo.  A.  C.  Armstrong  & 
Son. 

Letters  of  an  Old  Methodist  to  His  Son 
IN  THE  Ministry.     By   Robert  Allen.     243 
pp.     i2nio.     Fleming  H.  Revell  Co. 
These  letters  take  the  standpoint  of  half  a 
century  ago,  and  urge  its  methods,  its  ideals, 
its  creeds  and  its  attitude.     The  author  is  op- 
posed to  the  higher  criticism,  to  church  clubs, 
to  the  new  activities  of  women  and  to  the  in- 
stitutional Church.     With  this  is  much  sound 
and  homely  advice  with  regard  to  all  the  rela- 
tions  of  life,   written  with   a -kiwdly  common 
sense. 

Life  of  Jesus.  By  Ernest  Renan.  The  Unit 
Books.  438  pp.  Indexed.  i2mo.  How^ard 
Wilford  Bell. 

A  reprint  from  a  composite  of  various  Eng- 
lish translations  of  this  Life,  now  more  than 
forty  years  old.  and  displaced  from  the  posi- 
tion it  once  held,  by  the  results  of  later  schol- 
arship. 

Old  Sins  in  New  Clothes.  By  George  Clarke 
Peck.  317  pp.  i2mo.  Eaton  &  Mains. 
Short  sermons  on  Old  Testament  figures,  in- 
cidents and  experiences,  with  some  of  the  new 
dispensation,  dedicated  "In  Memory  of  a  Meth- 
odist Preacher"  and  showing  the  influence  of 
such  early  training. 

St.  Paul's  Conceptions  of  the  Last  Things. 
By  Rev.  H.  A.  A.  Kennedy.  351  pp.  In- 
dexed.   8vo.    A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son. 

Simon  Peter.  Fisherman.    By  "Thomas."    189 

pp.    i2mo.    Eaton  &  Mains. 

An  effort,  reverent  and  well-meaning,  to  tell 
the  story  of  Simon  Peter's  impressions  of  the 
Master,  the  entire  story  being  recast  in  touches 
of  modern  conditions.  The  result  is  a  discord- 
ant note  in  spite  of  a  number  of  illuminating 
suggestions,  from  this  effort  to  transfer  from 
the  lesson  of  the  past  to  the  life  of  the  present, 
and  a  loss  of  the  divine  element  in  the  effort  to 
make  more  clear  the  human  service. 

Sunday-School  Teacher  Training.     By   H. 

M.   Hamill,  D.   D..  author  of  "The  Sunday 

School  Teacher,"  etc.     106  pp.     i2mo.     The 

Sunday   School   Times   Co. 

Dr.  Hamill  is  Superintendent  of  Teacher 
Training  work  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  Chairman  of  the  Educational 
Committee  of  the  International  Sunday  School 
Convention,  and  the  author  of  a  group  of 
works  on  the  training  of  teachers.  This  brief 
manual  discusses  the  necessity  for  teacher 
training  methods,  the  aim  of  such  training  and 
the  work  under  Dr.  Hamill's  own  Church,  fin- 
ishing with  a  specimen  course. 
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Union  Seminary  Addresses.     By  Thomas  S. 

Hastings.    266  pp.    8vo.     Charles  Scribner's 

Sons. 

Addresses  delivered  by  Dr.  Hastings,  while 
I  President  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary. 
Most  relate  to  the  calls,  the  work  and  the  duty 
t  of  a  clergyman.  Short  addresses  to  graduat- 
ing classes  from  1889  to  1897,  and  short  talks 
and  morning  prayers,  each  five  minutes  long, 
complete  the  volume. 

Upper  Way,  The.     By  William  Curtis  Stiles. 

226  pp.     i2mo. 

An  effort  to  put  the  old  view  of  redemption 
into  new  relations,  by  laying  emphasis  on  the 
side  of  love  rather  than  that  of  sin,  of  the  rise 
rather  than  the  fall  of  man. 

Where  Does  t.he  Sky  Begin?  By  Washing- 
ton Gladden.  335  pp.  i2mo.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co. 

Dr.  Washington  Gladden  has  for  nearly 
twenty  years  been  urging  the  growth  of  the 
spiritual  and  of  social  democracy.  This  book 
gives  his  recent  sermons,  taking  up  current 
social  questions  and  spiritual  issues,  in  the 
view  of  the  larger  desire  and  greater  expecta- 
tion, with  profound  confidence  that  where  the 
spirit  is,  there  will  be  life.  Its  opening  essay, 
which  gives  the  title  to  the  book,  endeavors  to 
show  that  instead  of  looking  forward,  or  back- 
ward, one  must  realize  that  Eternity  is  our 
present  habitation  and  Heaven — "A  present 
reality  more  than  a  future  hope." 

Missionary    Books 

Among  the  Burmans.     By  H.  P.   Cochrane. 

Illustrated.      281    pp.      i2mo.      Fleming    H. 

Revell  Co. 

This  is  the  first  book  to  give  a  clear,  com- 
prehensive account  of  the  Burmans.  It  in- 
cludes a  history  of  the  country  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  people  and  customs;  it  also  outlines 
the  religious  conditions.  It  is  a  very  readable 
and  interesting  book. 

Thirty  Years  in  Madagascar.  By  the  Rev. 
T.  T.  Matthews.  Illustrated.  380  pp.  In- 
dexed.   8vo.    A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son. 

Essays 

Bethink  Yourselves!  By  Lyof  W.  Tolstoi. 
Translated  by  V.  Tchertkoflf  and  I.  M.  What 
Is  Worth  While  Series.  64  pp.  i2mo.  T.  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co. 

War  Between  Russia  and  Japan,  The.     137 
pp.    i6mo.    Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 
Reprints  of  the  London  Times  Translation 

of  Tolstoi's  majestic  protest  against  war. 

Everyday  Essays.     By  Marion  Foster  Wash- 
burne.    Illustrated  by  Ruth  Mary  Hallock. 
"Day  inspirations,"  these  might  be  called  im- 


pulsive essays  of  the  hours  that  pass,  filled  with 
all  sorts  of  small  events  and  feelings.  They 
have  brightness  and  a  fresh  appeal. 

If  I  Were  a  Girl  Again.     By  Lucy  Elliot 
Keeler.     Illustrated.     203  pp.     i2mo.     Flem- 
,  ing  H.  Revell  Co. 

A  number  of  very  charming  and  instructive 
essays  by  a  woman  who  is  herself  of  a  charac- 
ter and  experience  well  qualified  to  give  whole- 
some counsel  to  girls.  Herself  a  charming 
woman,  the  product  of  the  best  training,  she 
has  both  knowledge  and  sympathy  with  all 
that  is  best  in  girl  life. 

Lost  Art  of  Reading,  The.    By  W.  Robert- 
son Nicholl.     What  Is  Worth  While  Series. 
32  pp.    i2mo.    T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 
A  suggestive  essay  for  the  thoughtful   and 

one  presenting  refreshing  ideas. 

Messages  of  the  Masters.-    By  Amory  H. 

Bradford,  D.  D.     Illustrated.     i6mo.     T.  Y. 

Crowell  &  Co. 

A  cheap  but  pleasing  edition  of  a  book  pub- 
lished several  months  ago.  A  very  helpful 
handbook  to  appreciation  of  great  paintings. 

More  Notes   From   Underledge.     By  Wil- 
liam Pott,  author  of  "From  a  New  England 
Hillside."    309  pp.   i6mo.    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
Farming  in  Connecticut  is  the  centre  of  this 
frank  and  sympathetic  outlook  into  Nature  in 
New  England,  written  by  one  who  has  succeed- 
ed his  early  devotion  to  Civil  Service  reform, 
by  agreeable  and  fruitful  days  in  the  observa- 
tion of  nature.     Many  of  these  articles  have 
appeared  in  the  "Farmington  Magazine,"  "New 
York    Times,"    "Outlook,"    "Hartford    Post," 
"Lippincott's  Magazine"  and  "Chap  Book." 

Young    Man's    Make-Up,    A.      By   James    I. 

Vance.     150  pp.     i2mo.     Fleming  H.  Revell 

Co. 

A  study  in  the  line  of  many  similar  manuals 
of  modern  life  on  the  training  of  a  young  man. 
There  are  essays  on  preparation — "The  success- 
ful man  is  the  prepared  man,"  "Be  cheerful 
and  hopeful,"  "Over-alls  and  the  kit  of  tools 
are  no  humiliation."  These  key  sentences  sug- 
gest th6  style,  and  the  remaining  subjects  are: 
**On  a  vacation,"  "Life's  principles,"  "Among 
strangers,"  "Burn  your  smoke,"  "Self-respect," 
"Influence"  and  "Religion."  The  work  has  the 
direct  simplicity  of  all  Mr.  Vance's  work. 


Political     and     Social     Science 

Careers  for  the  Coming  Men.  By  White- 
law  Reed,  James  K.  Hackett,  Albert  L.  Mills 
and  Others.  245  pp.  8vo.  The  Saalfield 
Publishing  Co. 

These  articles  on  various  pursuits,  profes- 
sions and  vocations  by  distinguished  men  in 
them,  first  appeared  in  the  New  York  Sunday 
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Tribune,  and  arc  now  republished  in  a  single 
volume.  They  were  intended  to  aid  young  men 
iii  the  choice  of  a  profession  and  appeared  in 
the  spring  of  last  year. 

Ethics  op  Democracy.  By  Louis  F.  Post. 
Second  edition.  With  frontispiece.  363  pp. 
Indexed.    8vo.    L.  D.  Dickey  &  Co. 

Expert  Maid-Servant,  The.  By  Christine 
Terhune  Herrick,  author  of  "Cradle  and 
Nursery,"  etc.  139  pp.  i6mo.  Harper  & 
Bros. 

A  practical  domestic  treatise  by  Marion  Har- 
land's  daughter.  The  book  is  written  prin- 
cipally for  housekeepers  of  moderate  means. 

Free  America.  By  Bolton  Hall.  Illustrated. 
216  pp.  Indexed.  Paper.  i6mo.  L.  S.  Dickey 
&  Co. 

A  reprint,  in  cheaper  form,  of  short  discus- 
sions of  the  present  social  system,  based  on  the 
view  that  there  is  enough  to  go  around  and 
that  a  few  people  have  too  much.  This  propo- 
sition is  enforced  by  much  argument  and  many 
facts,  none  of  which  take  account  of  the  grad- 
ual social  change  from  slavery  towards  equal 
opportunity.  Mr.  Bolton  Hall  is  a  New  York 
lawyer  and  a  prominent  socialist,  and  a  son  of 
the  late  John  Hall,  the  well-known  clergyman. 

How  T.O  Bring  Up  Our  Boys.  By  S.  A.  Nich- 
oll.     What  Is  Worth  While  Series.     64  pp. 
i2mo.    T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 
Suggestions  for  training  children  with  a  view 

to  making  upright,  cultured  men  and  women. 

Theory  of  Business  Enterprise,  The.  By 
Thorstein  Veblen.  400  pp.  8vo.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 

This  monograph,  which  originally  appeared 
in  the  Decimal  publications  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  takes  up  business  enterprise  with 
reference  to  its  purpose,  its  share  in  promotion, 
in  creating  banks,  its  tendency  towards  monop- 
oly and  the  cultural  effect  of  business  by  which 
is  meant  its  effect  on  social  institutions. 

Travel     and     Description 

Book  and  the  Land.  By  Rev.  R.  W.  Van 
Schoick.  author  of  "Sunrise,  Midday  and 
Sunset.'*  With  frontispiece.  253  pp.  i2mo. 
Eaton  &  Mains. 

A  brief  account  of  two  trips,  one  to  England 
and  the  other  with  the  Fourth  Sunday  School 
Convention  last  spring  to  Palestine. 

By  Nile  and  Euphrates.  By  A.  Valentine 
Geere.  Illustrated.  350  pp.  Indexed.  8vo. 
T.  &  T.  Clark. 

Cathedrals  of  Great  Britain,  The.  By  P. 
H.  Ditchfield.  Illustrated.  452  pp.  i2nio. 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

Domestic  Manners  of  the  Americans. 
Frances  M.  Trollope.  The  Unit  Books.  392 
pp.     i2mo.     Howard  Wilford   Bell. 


A  reprint  of  Mrs.  Trollop's  caustic  criticism 
of  American  life  and  manners  which  created  a 
tempest  of  ill-will  when  it  appeared  68  years 
ago. 

Fetichism  in  West  Africa.  By  Robert  Ham- 
ill  Nassau.  Illustrated.  387  pp.  8vo.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 

Dr.  Nassau,  for  forty  years  a  missionary  in 
the  Gaboon  District  in  West  Africa--i86i-isoi 
— has  in  this  volume  written  the  first  definite 
and  accurate  account  of  fetichism,  the  least 
understood  of  all  savage  institutions. 

From  Franklin  to  Nansen.  By  G.  Firth 
Scott.  Illustrated.  296  pp.  i2mo.  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co. 

A  summary  of  polar  exploration  which  be- 
gins with  the  loss  of  the  Erebus  and  Terror, 
and  comes  down  to  Peary.  The  work  is  con- 
densed, but  calls  for  more  complete  maps  than 
it  has,  a  single  page  outlining  the  track  of 
Nansen  and  the  Fran.  There  is  a  lack  of  vivid 
personal  side  to  the  story  of  adventure. 

Classics 

Essays  of  Joseph  Addison.  With  an  intro- 
duction by  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie.  With 
frontispiece.  330  pp.  i6mo.  Handy  Volume 
Classics.    T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

Hundred  Best  English  Poems,  The.  Select- 
ed by  Adam  L.  Gowans.  With  frontispiece. 
216  pp.  Handy  Volume  Classics.  T.  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co. 

Letters  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  The.  Edit- 
ed by  Charles  Welsh.  With  frontispiece.  360 
pp.  i6mo.  Handy  Volume  Classics.  T.  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co. 

Sheridan's    Comedies.      Edited   by     Brander 
*   Matthews.    With  frontispiece.    270  pp.  i6mo. 

Handy  Volume  Classics.     T.   Y.  Crowell  & 

Co. 

Songs  From  the  Dramatists.  Edited  by  Rob- 
ert Bell.  With  an  introduction  by  Brander 
Matthews.  With  frontispiece.  340  pp.  i6mo. 
Handy  Volume  Classics. 

Dainty  reprints  from  classic  EngHsh  litera- 
ture. Edited  by  scholars  and  attractively  made 
up. 

Gil  Blas.  By  Alain  Rene  Le  Sage.  Illus- 
trated.    8vo.     T.   Y.   Crowell  &  Co. 

Harry  Lorrequer.  By  Charles  Lever.  Illus- 
trated.   8vo.     T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

Pride  and  Prejudice.  By  Jane  Austen.  Il- 
lustrated.   8vo.     T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

Rienzi.  By  Bulwer-Lytton.  Illustrated.  8vo. 
T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

Zenobia.    By  William  Ware.     Illustrated.  8vo. 

T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

Additions  to  the  Luxembourg  Edition.  An 
edition  of  classical  fiction  very  handy  for  every- 
day use. 
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Reference 

Business  Short  Cuts.  Compiled  by  the  Board 
of  Experts  of  the  Bookkeeper  and  Business 
Man's  Magazine.  The  Office  Library.  154 
pp.  Indexed.  i2mo.  The  Bookkeeper  Pub- 
lishing Co. 

Various  suggestions  in  the  use  of  library 
cards,  keeping  records,  calculating  interest,  ab- 
breviated arithmetical  methods,  and  other 
means  intended  to  save  time  and  keep  track  of 
business. 

Classical  and  Foreign  Quotations.  Com- 
piled by  W.  Francis  H.  King.  Third  edition. 
412  pp.  i2mo.  Imported  by  Thomas  Whit- 
taker. 

Index  to  Poetry  and  Recitations,  An.  Edit- 
ed bv  Edith  Granger.  Quarto.  A.  C.  Mc- 
Clurg  &  Co. 

A  practical  reference  manual  for  the  librar- 
ian, teacher,  bookseller,  elocutionist,  etc.  Con- 
laining  over  thirty  thousand  titles. 

Laird  and  Lee's  Diary  and  Time  Saver.  13 
maps  in  four  colors.  Sixth  Annual  Edition. 
1906.     32mo.     Laird  &  Lee. 

O.xPORD  Cyclopedic  Concordance,  The.  Il- 
lustrated. 300  pp.  Indexed.  i2mo.  Oxford 
University  Press. 

\  selection  of  helps  to  Bible  study  in  al- 
phabetical order.  A  handy  reference  work  for 
teachers  and  laymen,  containing  many  inter- 
esting and  instructive  statistics  and  facts,  con- 
veniently put. 

Pitman's  Commercial  Speller.    175  pp.  32mo. 

Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons. 

\  book  of  reference  for  stenographers  and 
commercial  schools.  With  abbreviations. 
phrases,  tables  and  directions  for  punctuation 
and  the  use  of  capital  letters. 

SlNDAY-SCHOOL     SgHOLAR's     TREASURY,     ThE. 

With  colored  maps.    34  pp.     i2mo.     Oxford 

University  Press. 

\  small  volume  of  practical,  helpful  sugges- 
tion designed  to  stimulate  interest  in  Christian 
effort  and  to  effect  a  clearer  understanding  of 
the  Word  of  God. 

Synopses  op  DickEns*s  Novels.  By  J.  Walk- 
er McSpadden.  250  pp.  i6mo.  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co. 

This  furnishes  outline  studies  of  all  the  Dick- 
ens plots  and  characters,  giving  the  reader  at 
a  moment's  notice  answers  to  questions  which, 
without  it,  even  the  specialist  would  have  some 
difficulty  in  answering. 

Mechanical     Science 

Architecture  and  Builders'  Pocket  Book, 
The.    By  Frank  E.  Kidder.    Illustrated.    1632 
pp.    Indexed.     i6mo.    John  Wiley  &  Sons. 
Tins  invaluable  and  well-known  manual  orig- 
inally apy>eared  in   1884.  and  has   since  passed 


through  fourteen  editions,  the  last — the  pres- 
ent— having  a  circulation  of  4000.  It  gives  in 
compact  form  the  entire  series  of  facts  needed 
by  a  working  architect — mensuration  tables  and 
of  r^dii  and  gyration,  tension,  strength,  re- 
sistance of  structure,  steam  and  electrical  en- 
gineering, lists  of  noted  architects,  and  a  mi- 
nute index.  The  v(jlume  has  come  to  be  the 
pocket  companion  of  American  architects,  as 
the  sale  shows. 

Builders'  Hoist.ing  Machinery.  Mechanics' 
Manuals.  Edited  by  Paul  N.  Hasluck.  Il- 
lustrated. 93  pp.  Indexed.  i6mo.  Cassell 
&  Co. 

**The  Building  World"  has  for  seventeen 
years  been  one  of  the  leading  journals  for  prac- 
tical builders  in  England  and  this  manual  col- 
lects, without  using  mathematical  formulae  or 
technical  details,  the  leading  facts  as  to  hoist- 
ing machinery,  their  construction,  strength  and 
strains. 

Elementary  Woodworking.     By   Edwin   W. 

Foster.     Illustrated.     129  pp.      i2mo.     Ginn. 

&  Co. 

A  study  of  woodwork,  intended  as  a  guide 
to  manual  training,  closely  correlated  with 
later  studies.  Half  the  book  gives  simple  direc- 
tions in  regard  to  the  use  of  tools;  the  other 
half  describes  familiar  trees  and  their  wood. 

Story  op  American  Coals,  The.  By  William 
Jasper  Nicholls,  author  of  "Coal  Catechism," 
etc.  Illustrated.  376  pp.  Indexed.  8vo.  J. 
B.  Lippincott  Co. 

A  second  issue  of  a  work  which  first  appear- 
ed in  1896,  describing  in  general  terms  the 
work  of  the  coal  mine.  The  work  is  curiously 
limited  in  information.  The  word  "coals"  in 
'•John,  18:.  18,"  being  used  under  the  impres- 
sion that  it  alludes  to  mineral  coal,  while  the 
only  meaning  of  the  Greek  word  is  live  coals. 
The  statistics  have  been  revised,  and  brought 
down  to  date.  The  labor  side  of  the  problem 
is  not  touched  upon.  The  author,  a  civil  en- 
gineer, has  touched  only  upon  the  side  of  in- 
terest in  his  own  calling. 

Timber  Mechanics'  Manuals.    Edited  by  Paul 
N.    Hasluck.     Illustrated.     92  pp.     Indexed. 
i6mo.     Cassel  &  Co.,  London. 
A  manual  on  timbers  in  the  English  market, 
selected  from  the   "Building  World,"   describ- 
ing growths  and  construction,  felling,  convert- 
ing,   measuring    and    seasoning    timber,    with 
chapters  on  its  properties,  defects  and  kinds. 

Science 

Cycle  of  Life,  The.  By  C.  W.  Saleeby.  With 
diagrams  by  Richard  Muir.  343  pp.  8vo. 
Harper  &   Bros. 

These  essays  endeavor  to  apply  recent  views 
of  science  to  current  problems  and  pursuits  in 
some  such  a  fashicm  as  Grant  Allen  made  fa- 
miliar  from    ten   to   twenty  years   ago.     Little 
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fragments  of  what  is  known  in  such  books  as 
"science"  are  applied  to  cellular  tissue,  cricket, 
hearing,  smell,  dexterity,  memory.  There  are 
besides,  little  sketches  of  recent  discoveries 
in  Crete,  Japan,  and  so  on  through  the  usual 
commonplaces  of  the  day  to  Herbert  Spencer, 
with  a  close  upon  "The  Living  Garment  of 
God."  Each  of  the  articles  is  short.  It  covers 
recent  discovery  and  contains  "general  in- 
formation." 

Hindu  Book  of  Astrology,  The.    By  Bhakti 
Seva.    105  pp.    i2mo.    Published  by  the  New 
York   "Magazine  of  Mysteries." 
A    small   book   on   astrology   written   along 

accepted  lines.    It  contains  little  that  is  new. 

Our  Own  and  Other  Worlds.  By  Joseph 
Hamilton,  author  of  "The  Starry  Host,"  etc. 
Introduction  by  W.  H.  Withrow.  Illustrat- 
ed. 200  pp.  Indexed.  i2mo.  Eaton  & 
Mains. 

The  general  facts  of  astronomy,  told  in  a 
rapid,  brisk  narrative  for  children,  which  aims 
to  maintain  interest  by  unconventional  state- 
ment. The  pages  are  broken  by  cross-heads 
like  that  of  a  newspaper. 

Phenomenology  op  Color  Sensation  in 
Sound.  By  William  T.  Buckner.  12  pp.  Pa- 
per.   i2mo. 

An  attempt  to  connect  sound  and  color,  based 
upon  the  theory  that  the  name  and  person  are 
so  closely  connected  that  the  sound  used  in  the 
name  can  be  used  in  determining  the  colors 
which  decide  the  person's  character.  In  his 
application,  the  author  has  used  stage  names 
instead  of  the  real  names  of  one  or  two  char- 
acters. 

Story  of  Wireless  Telegraphy,  The.    By  A. 

T.    Story.      Illustrated.      211    pp.      Indexed. 

i2mo.    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

This  popular  account  of  wireless  telegraphy 
describes  the  successive  experiments  beginning 
with  J.  Clerk-Maxweirs  mathematical  elucida- 
tion of  the  subject.  Half  the  book  goes  to  an 
account  of  the  past  until  the  Branly  coherer 
gave  a  method  of  showing  the  existence  of  the 
Heryian  waves,  and  has  developed  into  the 
later  efforts  of  Marconi  and  others. 

Weather  Influences.    By  Edwin  Grant  Dex- 
ter.    With  introduction  by  Cleveland  Abbe. 
281  pp.     Indexed.    8vo.    The  Macmillan  Co. 
An  attempt  to  connect  the  weather  with  sun- 
dry    social     phenomena,     school     attendance, 
health,  suicide,  drunkenness,  with  a  chapter  on 
references  to  the  weather  in  literature. 

Letters 

Letters  From  the  Holy  Land.     By  Ernest 
Renan  to  his  friend,  M.  Berthelot.    Translat- 
ed by  Lorenzo  O'Rourke.    With  frontispiece. 
313  pp.    8vo. 
During    all    his    early    life,    while    collecting 

materials    for    the    Life    of    Christ,    and    later, 


Renan  wrote  Berthelot  letters  which  since  their 
publication  have  become  a  French  Classic. 
These  have  been  translated,  because  in  the 
opinion  of  the  translator  "the  brain  of  this 
Breton  peasant,  rescued  from  the  priesthood 
contains  the  germ  of  the  ideas  destined  to  re- 
mould the  future."  Rome,  Egypt  and  Pales- 
tine are  in  these  letters,  which  began  with  1849 
and  end  in  1892,  with  a  little  group  on  the  Rev- 
olution of  '48,  addressed  to  Renan's  sister. 
They  are  full  of  a  manifold  view  of  life,  but  the 
translation  lacks  in  the  felicity  of  phrase  for 
which  the  author  is  distinguished. 

Selections 

Greek  Poets,  The.    By  Nathan  Haskell  Dole. 

360  pp.    8vo.    T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

Merely  to  glance  at  the  title-page  and  table 
of  contents  of  this  anthology  will  show  the 
importance  of  the  work.  It  is  a  careful  collec- 
tion of  the  writings  of  the  Greek  poets  fronr 
the  earliest  times,  and  it  gives  a  more  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  subject  than  the  general 
reader  is  accustomed  to  see.  The  reason  is, 
that  these  authors  are  not  treated  as  "classics" 
— subjects  only  for  grammars  and  lexicons— 
but  as  friends  of  to-day.  The  best  examples 
are  selected  in  the  most  approved  English 
translation,  and  each  author  is  set  forth  with 
a  brief  biographical  note  for  the  reader's  guid- 
ance. Among  the  poets  represented  are  Homer, 
Hesiod,  Sappho,  Pindar,  i^schylus,  Anacreon, 
Sophocles,  Euripides,  Aristophanes,  Aristotle, 
Theocrates,  and  others. 

Lanier  Book,  The.    Edited  by  Mary  E.  Burt. 

Illustrated.     143  pp.     i2mo.     Charles  Scrib- 

ner's  Sons. 

Prefaced  by  a  portrait  of  Lanier  in  his  Con- 
federate uniform,  this  volume  contains  extracts 
from  his  prose  and  his  letters,  with  some  of  his 
poems.  The  volume  is  intended  as  a  reader  for 
an  early  grade. 

Parody  Anthology,  A.    Collected  by  Carolyn 
Wells.     371    pp.     Indexed.     i2mo.     Charles 
Scribner*s  Sons. 
An    interesting   collection    of   parodies   that 

seems,    however,    scarcely   worth    the   trouble 

of  getting  together. 

Poets  Laureate  of  England,  The.    Arranged 
and    decorated    by    Lolita    Perine.      127   pp. 
i2mo.    R.  F.  Fenns  &  Co. 
Each  of  the  Poets  Laureate  has  in  this  vol- 
ume a  single  short  lyric,  preceded  by  a  washed 
drawing  and  an  ornamental  page  on  which  his 
name,  birth,  year  in  which  he  was  made  Lau- 
reate, and  his  death  are  recorded.     The  entire 
work  is  prepared  for  giftbook  purposes. 

Treasury  of  Illustration,  A.  By  Henry 
Ward  Beecher.  Edited  by  John  R.  Howard 
and  Truman  J.  Ellinwood.  With  an  intro- 
duction by  Newell  Dwight  Hillis.  Illustrated. 
675  pp.  8vo.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co. 
This    contains    over   2500   illustrations    from 

Beecher's  sermons.    They  have  been  arranged. 
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entitled  and  indexed  according  to  theme  and 
are  also  indexed  according  to  illustrative  image 
employed.  The  result  is  a  volume  full  of  meat 
—a  collection  of  thoughts  fraught  with  sug- 
gestions and  the  authority  of  the  great 
preacher. 

1S\'ENTY-FIVE  Ghost  Stories.  Edited  by  W. 
Bob  Holland.  255  pp.  i2mo.  J.  S.  Ogilvie 
Publishing  Co. 

A  collection  of  ghost  stories  from  famous 
pens,  including  Poe,  De  Maupassant  and 
others. 

Waes  Hael:  The  Book  of  Toasts.  By  Edithe 
Lea  Chase  and  Captain  W.  .  E.  P.  French. 
300  pp.    Indexed.    i2mo.    The  Grafton  Press. 

This  is  a  very  complete  collection  of  toasts, 
written  by  authors  both  old  and  new,  and  here 
gathered  in  a  neat  volume  of  convenient  size 
and  compact.  The  title,  **Waes  Hael"  ("Health 
to  Thee")  is  singularly  appropriate.  A  book- 
marker of  ribbon,  with  a  tiny  clay  stein  tied  to 
the  end,  adds  to  the  general  attractiveness. 
The  book  is  also  issued  in  an  edition  de  luxe, 
large  size,  bound  in  vellum  and  gold.  It  will 
make  an  exquisite  gift-book. 

Wit  and  Humor  of  the  American  Pulpit. 

With  frontispiece.     248  pp.     i6mo.     George 

W.  Jacobs  &  Co. 

A  collection  of  thoughts  from  great  Ameri- 
can preachers.  The  portrait  of  Beecher  in 
photogravure  is  a  good  one. 


Poetry 


Poems  op  William  Morris,  The.    Edited  by 
Percy    Robert    Colwell.     With    frontispiece. 
394  pp.    8vo.    T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 
A  popular  edition  of  the  greatest  of  Mor- 
ris's poems.     It  is  well  supplied  with  introduc- 
tion, bibliography,  index,  notes,  etc.     It  is  a 
volume   to   supply  a  long-felt   need,   and   will 
therefore  find  a  ready  welcome. 

Pomes  ov  the  Peepul.  Illustrated  by  Will 
B.  Johnstone.  127  pp.  i2mo.  T.  S.  Deni- 
son. 

A  parody  on  various  poems  in  dialect.  Some 
of  the  poems  are  quite  as  good  as  their  origi- 
nals, and  some  are  better. 


Gift -Books 


Around  the  Year  With  Ella  Wheeler 
Wilcox.  Compiled  by  Ella  Giles  Ruddy.  Il- 
lustrated. 282  pp.  i6mo.  W.  B.  Conkey 
Co. 

A  well-made  birthday  book,  with  a  quota- 
tion from   Mrs.   Wilcox  for   each   day  in  the 


year.  The  cover  is  dainty,  and  the  pages  of 
heavy  glazed  paper.  It  would  make  a  most 
acceptable  gift. 

Divided.  By  Clara  E.  Laughlin.  Art  Gift 
Books  Serifs.    i2mo.    Fleming  H.  Revell  Co. 

GwEN.  By  Ralph  Connor.  Art  Gift  Books 
Series.  95  pp.  i2mo.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co. 
The  Art  Gift  Books  Series  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  most  delightful  collections  of  gift- 
books  this  year.  Miss  Laughlin's  charming  tale 
of  Aurora  and  her  poet  lover,  and  the  few 
chapters  from  'The  Sky  Pilot,"  form  the  first 
two  books  in  the  series.  The  volumes  are 
slender,  with  the  daintiest  of  real  photograph 
covers  (a  new  idea  entirely),  and  each  rep- 
resenting an  exquisite  scene,  while  the  pages 
are  decorated  in  colored  ink  designs,  making 
of  each  individual  page  a  bit  of  art  work. 

Morning  Thoughts  to  Cheer  the  Day.  Se- 
lected by  Maria  H.  Le  Row.  315  pp.  i6mo. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

Each  page  for  the  day  carries  a  text  from 
the  Bible,  a  quotation  of  verse,  generally  of 
the  secondary  order,  though  sometimes  from 
the  hands  of  a  master,  and  extracts  giving 
moral  impulse  and  spiritual  elevation,  in  a  wide 
range,  in  all  ages,  many  names  well  known, 
with  an  occasional  lapse  into  commonplace 
moralizing. 

Our  Friend  the  Dog.     By  Maurice  Maeter- 
linck, author  of  "The  Life  of  the  Bee,"  etc. 
Illustrated  by  Paul  J.  Meylau.    Decorated  by 
Charles  B.  Falls.    i2mo.    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
This  was  the  first  essay  in  M.  Maeterlinck's 
collection,   **The  Double  Garden."     It  is  now 
issued  as  a  gift-boo.v,  with  pictures  and  mar- 
ginal designs.     It  represents  the  famous  Bel- 
gian author  in  his  most  sympathetic  mood. 

Over  the  Hill  to  the  Poor  House  and 
Over  the  Hill  From  the  Poor  House. 
By  Will  Carleton.  Illustrated  by  W.  E. 
Mears.     8vo.     Harper   &   Bros. 

An  illustrated  holiday  edition  of  Mr.  Carle- 
ton's  two  famous  poems.  There  are  full-page 
pictures  in  color  and  artistic  pen  decorations. 
It  is  a  book  of  exquisite  daintiness,  a  fit  dress 
for  a  perennially  popular  poem. 

Pilgrim's  Progress,  The.  By  John  Bunyan. 
With  a  preface  by  Charles  Kingsley.  Il- 
lustrated by  Charles  H.  Bennett.  434  pp. 
i2mo.     J.   B.   Lippincott   Co. 

Story  of  the  Candlesticks,  The.  By  Victor 
Hugo.  The  Wayside  Series.  158  pp.  i8mo. 
Harper  Bros. 

A  reprint  from  "Les  Miserables,"  made  into 
a  dainty  book  suitable  for  holiday  purposes. 
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Humor 

Jim  Hickey.  By  George  V.  Hobart,  author  of 
•'John  Henry,"  etc.  Illustrated  by  McKee 
Barclay.  119  pp.  i6nio.  G.  W.  Dillingham 
Co. 

A  study  of  the  lower  phases  of  wandering 
comedian  life,  turning  on  the  fortunes  of  two 
members  of  a  troup  stranded  in  a  small  coun- 
try town. 


Amusements     and     Sports 

Olr  Big  Game.  By  Dwight  W.  Huntington, 
author  of  "Our  Feathered  Game,"  etc.  Il- 
lustrated. ^^7  pp.  Indexed.  i2mo,  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 

A  companion  to  the  previous  volume  on 
"Our  Feathered  Game."  Each  example  of  the 
greater  game  in  the  continent  is  described 
from  the  experience  of  the  hunter,  and  with  a 
perpetual  desire  to  kill  something.  Little  in- 
formation is  given  about  the  habits  of  these 
animals,  and  much  in  regard  to  the  way  in 
which  they  can  be  found  and  their  lives  ended. 
An  index  gives  a  scientific  summary.  The  il- 
lustrations are  from  photographs.  An  opening 
essay  discusses  the  size  of  the  bullet  and  the 
best  way  of  shooting. 

Third  Century  of  Charades,  A.  By  William 
Bellamy.  i6mo.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
Charades  in  verse,  succeeding  another  vol- 
ume which  has  proved  useful  in  social  enter- 
tainments where  conversation  being  impracti- 
cable, games  and  charades  are  a  natural  re- 
sort. The  first  volume  was  suggested  by  Henry 
Austin  Clapp,  the  theatrical  critic,  to  whom 
this  is  dedicated. 


M  edical  Science 

Strabismus,  or  Squint.  A  supplement  to  the 
"Errors  of  Refraction."  By  Francis  Valk, 
M.  D.  Illustrated.  163  pp.  Indexed.  8vo. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

A  discussion  of  the  character,  manipulation, 
and  operation  for  squint.  The  author  has  had' 
long  experience  as  professor  of  the  eye  in  the 
New  York  Post-Graduate  School  and  Hospital. 

Beauty   Through   Hygiene.     By   Emma    E. 

Walker.     The    Woman's    Library.     294   pp. 

Indexed.    i6mo.    A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

The  author,  a  physician,  published  in  the 
**Ladies'  Home  Journal"  most  of  these 
**good  health  talks  to  girls."  They  aim  to 
show  the  great  advantage  of  care  in  hygiene 
to  personal  beauty.  In  this  volume  they  have 
been  enlarged.  The  book  contains  directions 
for  exercise,  on  various  aspects  of  female 
health,  the  care  of  the  hand  and  foot,  and  baths. 
The  directions,  says  Mrs.  Sangster  in  the  pref- 
ace, are  simple,  womanly  and  safe.  No  young 
girl  who  read^.  marks  and  inwardly  digests  this 


book,  will  become  vain  thereby,  but  every  girl 
who  assimilates  its  teachings  will  be  more 
wholesome,  interesting  and  attractive. 

Fads   of   an    Old    Physician.     A   sequel   to 
"Plea   for  a  Simpler   Life."     By   George  S. 
Keith,  M.  D.    173  pp.    Indexed.    i2mo.    Ad- 
am and  Charles  Black,  London. 
He  succeeded  his  early  volume  in  1897  by  an- 
other, which  urges  abstinence  from  all  alcohol, 
exercise  and  sparing  garb,  and  a  healthy  en- 
vironment, free  from  worry  or  exertion,  as  the 
best  path  towards  health. 

Plea   for  a    Simpler   Life.     By   George   S. 
Keith,  M.  D.     149  pp.    Indexed.     i2mo.    Ad- 
am and  Charles  Black,  London, 
ihe  author,  an  English  physician,  has  issued 
a  number  of  works  upon  medical  training  and 
practice,  since  this  first  appeared  in  1895.     He 
began    his    medical   studies   in   1836,  took   his 
degree  in  1841,  and  has  been  a  Fellow  of  the 
Kdinburgh  College  of  Physicians  for  .49  years. 
This  book  is  a  plea  for  simple  food,  exercise, 
less  medicine,  and  treatment,  rather  than  either 
drugs  or  surgery. 

Miscellaneous 

Germantown  Old  and  New.    Its  Rare  and 
XoTABLE  Plants.    By  Edwin  C.  Jellette.    Il- 
lustrated.    104  pp.     Indexed.     Paper.     i2mo. 
A  careful   study  of  the  trees  in  and   about 
Germantown.  with  much  on  their  history,  care- 
fully indexed,   with  names,  and  places,  an  ad- 
mirable   example    of   valuable    and   interesting 
local  history. 

House  and  Home.     By  Miss   M.   E.   Carter. 

The    Woman's    Home    Library.     Edited   by 

Margaret    E.    Sangster.     265    pp.      Indexed. 

i6nio.    A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

A  helpful  handbook  for  housekeepers,  writ- 
ten by  a  woman  of  experience  and  practicality. 

Incense  of  Sandlewood.  By  Willimina  L. 
Armstrong.  Paper.  i2mo.  Baumgardt  Pub- 
lishing Co. 

Oblong  pages  in  the  shape  of  a  Pali  manu- 
script, fantastically  printed  and  illustrated  deal- 
ing with  various  phases  of  life  in  India — Bud- 
hist.  Brahmin,  with  a  touch  of  later  Moham- 
medan and  Christian  days,  in  prose  and  Verse. 

Story  of  Chamber  Music,  The.  By  N.  Kil- 
burn.  Illustrated.  247  pp.  Indexed.  i2mo. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Study  of  Words,  The.    By  Richard  Chenevix 

Trench.    300  pp.    Indexed.    i2mo.    The  Unit 

Books.     Howard  Wilford  Bell. 

A  reprint  of  a  familiar  work  on  the  origin 

of  words,  first  published  in  1850,  much  of  which 

has   been   changed,   but   whose   discussions   of 

many   of   the    words    remain   still    of   interest. 

while  the  lirriptd  style  and  fresh  perception  of 

old  relations  remains  of  instructive  interest. 


HOWARD    PYLE 
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Fairy      Tales 

By     Howard     Pyle 


I  KNOW  of  a  man  whose  imagination 
when  he  was  a  child  was  fed  and 
nourished  with  the  very  best  that  there 
was  in  literature.  Long  before  he  could 
read  he  used  to  pore  over  ''Master  Hum- 
phrey's Clock"  with  those  queer  old  illus- 
trations by  Chattermole  and  Brown,  and  his 
mother  would  tell  him  the  story  of  "Little 
Xell"  and  "Barnaby  Rudge/'  He  loved 
equally  w^ell  that  old  edition  of  the  ''New- 
combs"  with  the  illustrated  border  of  the 
fables,  and  he  knew  the  story  of  Clive  and 
Ethel  years  before  he  was  able  to 
decipher  their  histories  from  the  text. 
Long  before  that  man  could  spell  out 
the  one-syllable  "Robinson  Crusoe"  for 
himself,  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream" 
was  read  to  him  over  and  over  again 
by  loving  lips;  and  so  was  "Ivan- 
hoe"  and  "Gulliver,"  and  so  was  "Rip 
Van  Winkle"  and  "Dolph  Heiliger," 
each  from  a  great  flat  book  with  outline 
illustrations  by  Euninger.  As  for  the 
"Christmas  Carol"  with  its  delightful  col- 
ored illustrations  by  Leech;  that  went  to 
shreds  and  tatters  long  before  its  intrinsic 
value  was  known.  The  Percy  Ballads  were 
almost,  if  not  quite,  as  familiar  to  his  in- 
fant ears  as  the  "Original  Poems"  and 
"Mother  Goose:"  he  knew  "The  Pied 
Piper"  and  "The  Lady  of  Shalott"  con- 
temporaneously with  "The  Death  of  Cock 
Robin,"  and  he  was  acquainted  with  that 
"Water  Baby"  of  Kingsley's  almost  as  soon 
as  poor  little  Tom  was  born  into  the  world 
of  literature. 


So  his  childhood  was  well  fed  with  good 
strung  literary  food.  Yet  I  think  of  all 
the  intellectual  pabulum  that  that  man  re- 
ceived in  his  infancy,  there  was  none  that 
nourished  his  imagination  as  did  the  fairy 
tales  which  he  was  early  taught  to  know 
and  to  love,  nor  was  there  any  such  suste- 
nance so  delectable  to  the  taste  of  his  fancy. 

Among  the  most  precious  memories  of 
that  man's  childhood  is  the  recollection  of 
lying  upon  a  bear-skin  rug  in  front  of  a 
hickory  fire  in  the  Library — (he  can  yet 
see,  when  he  closes  his  eyes,  just  how  that 
fire  looked  through  the  cage  of  the  wire 
fender,  and  how  it  made  the  big  shadows 
move  about  over  above  the  sofa  and 
around  the  bookcases  and  on  the  opposite 
walls  of  the  room,) — that  image  and  the 
sound  of  a  dear,  soft  voice,  now  stilled 
to  the  ears  of  flesh,  that  purred  forth  in 
the  twilight  the  stories  of  shining  prin- 
cesses and  gallant  princes  and  quaint  kings 
and  queens,  of  giants  and  dwarfs  ;  of  Boots 
who  rose  up  out  of  the  ashes  to  go  forth 
and  win  the  King's  Daughter  of  the  Gokl- 
en  Hill,  and  of  the  poor  girl  who  shed  her 
rags  to  burst  forth  into  royal  beauty  when 
the  King's  Son  chose  her  for  his  wife. 

So  to  this  day  that  man  dearly  loves  a 
fairy  tale,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  Auld 
Lang  Syne,  but  because  he  believes  that 
the  Folk  Tale  is  among  the  very  best  and 
sweetest  of  the  works  that  human  fancy 
has  to  offer  to  this  sad  and  toiling  earth 
of  ours. 
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They  are  so  good,  so  simple,  so  innocent ! 
I  know  of  no  romance  in  the  world  better 
than  the  story  of  Snow-White — that  shy, 
beautiful  princess — who,  driven  out  by  the 
wicked  Queen,  takes  refuge  with  those 
funny,  kind  old  dwarfs  among  the  moun- 
tains. Nor  do  I  know  of  any  pathos  more 
exquisite  than  that  part  of  the  story  where 
the  little  old  men  come  home  to  find  their 
dear  maiden  lying  in  a  death-swoon  be- 
cause she  has  eaten  of  the  poisoned  apple. 
Nor  do  I  know  of  any  conclusion  more 
perfectly  satisfying  than  that  where  you 
read  how  the  wandering  prince  finds  her 
lying  in  the  casket  of  crystal  like  a  beau- 
tiful waxen  image,  and  how  he  bears  her 
away  with  him  from  the  mountains,  and 
how  the  piece  of  poisoned  apple  is  shaken 
from  her  lips,  and  how  she  wakens  to  life, 
and  warmth,  and  love  again,  for  his  sake. 

And  where  shall  you  find  a  sturdier  and 
better  story  than  that  of  Boots,  who  sits 
in  the  ashes,  brimful  of  wit  and  wisdom 
and  courage,  which  no  one  suspects  until 
he  rises  from  the  dust  to  go  forth  and  over- 
throw the  clumsy  giant  and  to  perform  all 
manner  of  wonderful  miracles,  and  at  last 
to  win  the  princess  with  the  golden  crown  ? 

And  then  there  is  that  story  of  the  poor, 
tattered  soldier  fellow,  who  may  summon 
the  all-powerful  dwarf  whenever  he  strikes 
a  light  into  his  tinder-box.  You  remember 
how  the  dwarf  brings  him  wealth  c^nd  hon- 
ors and  at  last  a  Royal  Princess  to  wait 
upon  him? 

And  the  story  of  the  wise  simpleton, 
who  picks  up  those  magic  gifts  which  his 
cleverer  brothers  pass  by  without  seeing — 
the  hat  of  invisibility,  the  tablecloth  of 
plenty,  and  the  knapsack  of  power — and  by 
means  of  them  wins  everything  that  is  best 
worth  having  in  the  world. 

Yes,  they  are  all  good — there  is  nothing 
better.  Even  D'Artagnan  is  not  half  so 
jolly  as  that  old  soldier  and  not  a  tenth 
part  as  decent  a  chap  as  Boots.  I  think 
one  loves  those  stories  as  one  loves  the 
smell  of  the  earth  after  a  shower  of  rain. 

And  then  the  profound  and  fathomless 
antiquity  of  those  old  folk  romances !  No 
doubt  they  are  almost  as  ancient  as  human 
speech ;  almost  certainly  they  are  as  old 
as  human  fancy.  Before  the  Bible  was 
written,  or  before  old  Homer  chanted  his 
poems,  just  such  stories  were  no  doubt  the 


golden  coin  of  fancy  that  passed  current 
among  the  great  adult  human  children  who 
then  wandered  in  the  green  meadows  of 
the  earth. 

Doubtless  they  came  with  these  big  chil- 
dren from  the  very  cradle  of  the  human 
race,  for  now  we  find  them  told  in  every 
tongue  in  the  world,  from  the  frozen  North 
to  the  torrid  South,  and  around  the  whole 
girdle  of  the  earth. 

Why  are  they  so  vital  ?  What  is  it  that 
has  made  them  last  ?  Why  is  it  that  they, 
unwritten,  have  passed  from  mouth  to 
mouth  through  all  the  countless  genera- 
tions that  have  gone  by  since  the  beginning 
of  things,  and  have  been  handed  down  to 
us  uninjured  but  perfected?  What  is  it 
gives  them  their  undying  charm? 

When  you  read  them  you  feel  without 
thinking  about  it,  that  they  touch  a  very 
deep  and  vital  spot  in  your  life.  Whence 
comes  that  profound  and  subtle  touch  ?  Is 
it  not  because  there  is  some  deeper  purpose 
hidden  beneath  their  charming  surface  that 
fits  to  the  spiritual  phenomena  of  the  soul's 
workings  ?  Does  not  Boots,  the  simpleton, 
somehow  typify  the  divine  potentiality  of 
righteousness,  that,  sitting  obscurely  amid 
the  ashes  of  mundane  life,  rises  with  super- 
human strength  when  the  time  comes  to 
slay  the  giant  of  evil  and  the  dragon  of 
sin,  and  to  wed  that  royal  Virgin  of  Truth 
who  is  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Kings? 
And  the  Cinderella  maiden — does  she  not 
typify  a  better  and  a  spiritual  life,  that, 
crouching  in  the  dust  and  ashes  of  earthly 
existence,  shall  by  and  by  throw  aside  the 
rags  and  tatters  of  material  things  to  shine 
forth  a  golden  queen  in  a  new  radiance  of 
royal  glory? 

I  have  often  thought  that  some  such 
things  as  these  lay  hidden  beneath  these 
homely  stories,  and  that  that  is  the  reason 
why  they  have  grown  up  with  the  races  of 
men,  and  why  they  have  lasted  through 
the  countless  generations  that  have  passed 
since  the  beginning  of  human  fancy. 

Nor  do  I  see  how  it  is  possible  to  de- 
velop that  which  is  best  in  the  imagination 
of  a  child,  unless  the  tender  mind  be  fed, 
and  fed  freely,  with  such  good  food.  For 
those  dear  ancient  old  folk  stories  are  as 
wholesome  as  apples,  and  as  sweet  as  milk, 
and  as  harmless  as  either. 


A     Golden     Afternoon 
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I  am  told  that  some  parents  object  to 
their  children  reading  Fairy  Tales  because 
they  are  so  palpably  unreal  and  untruthful. 
But  what  is  there  in  literature  that  is  per- 
fectly truthful,  and  exactly  and  really  so? 
Even  Quentin  Durward  never  really  lived, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  Ulysses  of  flesh 
and  blood  did  ever  actually  sail  the  seas. 
Shall  these  also  be  debarred  from  the  read- 
ing of  childhood  ? 

It  is  very  reasonable  to  argue  that  no 
CTeation  of  human  fancy  could  last  as  fairy 
tales  have  lasted  through  no  one  knows 
how  many  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
years  unless  it  was  very  good.  For  that 
which  is  not  good  and  not  sound    must 


surely  die,  and  only  that  which  is  good 
and  sound  shall  last  through  the  grinding 
of  the  ages. 

So  I  believe  that  parents  should  fill  their 
children's  imaginations  full  of  fairy  tales 
if  they  would  make  those  imaginations 
strong  and  healthy.  As  for  that  man  or 
woman  who  has  not  these  bright  and  joy- 
ous things  of  fancy  flying  like  golden  bees 
through  the  dim  recesses  of  his  memory,  I 
can  only  say  that  I  think  his  or  her  parents 
must  have  been  neglectful  of  the  earlier 
training  of  their  child,  and  that  I  am  sorry 
for  that  poor  soul  who  has  lost  so  much 
pleasure  out  of  its  life. 
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A     Golden      Afternoon 

By    Norma    K.    Bright 

A  GOLDEN  afternoon — leaves  red  and  yellow  tinted. 
Soft  garnets,  orange  bright  and  mixed  brown  green, 
Blue  sky  with  gleams  of  pale  bronze  lightly  hinted, 
Sky  hazy  with  the  mist  of  soft  sun-sheen. 


Clouds  delicately  purple,  lightly  passing, 
Great  birds  with  violet  wings,  tipped  grey. 

Flee, — the  swift-moving  winds  in  speed  surpassing, 
Over  the  rose  of  the  sunset-brightened  way. 

But  the  stout  heart  joys  to  hear  the  shrill  wind, 
And  swift  feet  linger  in  the  rustling  rug  of  leaves. 

All  Nature  is  to  reckless  rollicking  resigned. 
Ere  at  sweet  Summer's  funeral  bier  she  grieves. 
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Painted  by  Georgo  Howell  Gray 


'*  Upon  the  darkening  air  the  breath  of  snow, 
The  purpling  phantoms  of  the  gaunt,  bare  trees.'* 


Down     Forest    Aisles 


B 


Wilbur    Morris     Stine 


Lines   suggested   by   a   picture   of   a    Xew    England   landscape   in    winter. 
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UNSET  and  shadow  through  the  woodland  grey, 
Sunset  and  golden  glow  on  russet  leaves; 
A  glint  of  rose  that  stills  the  passing  day, 
The  fitful  wind  that  through  bare  treetops  grieves ! 


Upon  the  darkening  air  the  breath  of  snow, 
The  purpling  phantoms  of  the  gaunt,  bare  trees ; 

Dim  forest  aisles  where  storming  demons  go^ 
A  wanton  stream  with  ice-hushed  melodies ! 


Hushed  in  the  deepening  night,  the  charm  has  fled 
That  lay  upon  the  twilight's  wistful  spell ; 

Hushed  in  the  Winter's  sleep  the  earth  lies  dead, 
And  ice-lipped  winds  hold  mocking  carnival. 


Painted  by  Nelor-Kurzwolly 


'  Sunset  and  shadow  down  the  forest  aisle 
And  on  the  ice-hushed  stream  a  mystic  spell/ 


Xo  woodland  sprites  dance  through  the  midnight  hours, 
Nor  sweetly  winds  the  note  of  elfin  horn ; 

An  owl,  from  some  bleak  treetop,  where  it  cowers, 
Pours  his  hoarse  plaint  upon  the  night  forlorn. 

Sunset  and  shadow  down  the  forest  aisle. 

And  on  the  ice-hushed  stream  a  mystic  spell; 

The  gaunt,  bare  trees  expectant  wait  the  while 
A  phantom  presence  passes  down  the  dell. 

From  swaying  trees  weird  falls  the  forest  hymn. 
While  hill  and  glen  in  murmurs  low  respond; 

Behind  a  softening  veil  the  stars  grow  dim, 
And,  purpling  deep,  the  hills  are  lost  beyond. 


Thrilling  the  air  are  heard  deep  harmonies 
Of  echoed  choral,  low  and  crystal  clear, 

The  song  of  the  sky  and  the  wind  in  a  wistful  key 
That  sings  of  a  mystic  presence  drawing  near. 
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Darkness  and  night  on  woodland  solitude ; 

Through  gaunt,  bare  limbs  where  toyed  the  summer's  breeze 
The  fitful  winds  sweep  on  in  fiercer  mood, 

Burdened  with  winter's  sylvan  mysteries. 


A  faint  chimed  rapture  thrills  the  leaden  sky, 
And  earthward  echoes  from  some  crystal  height 

In  lingering  tones  that  through  the  forest  die 
From  melody  to  silence  exquisite. 

Like  far-rung  silver  chimes,  or  crystal  spires 

Attuned  to  touch  of  spirit  music  fair, 
A  distant  rapture  on  the  night  expires, 

And  mystery  broods  upon  the  leaden  air. 

With  a  burst  of  weird,  strange  melodies 

Blown  far  by  winds  in  music  low, 
Down  forest  aisles  of  whitening  trees 

Silently  passes  the  Spirit  of  Snow. 

A  wraith  of  the  sombre,  wintering  sky. 
The  sister  of  fog  and  mist  of  the  day. 

With  beauty  veiled,  She  passes  by, 

While  the  garlanded  trees  in  welcome  sway. 

And,  chanting  a  sweet,  low  song  to  the  trees, 
A  beauteous  throng  of  fays  of  the  storm 

Far  fling  their  crystal  traceries 

To  veil  the  gleam  of  her  rapturous  form. 

Far  down  the  glen  She  lingering  goes, 

And  lulls  the  stream  in  her  mantle  of  white, 

While,  with  gleam  and  whirl  of  the  drifting  snows, 
She  softens  the  gloom  of  the  deepening  night. 


The    Christmas     Spirit    of     Charles 
Lamb     and     Thackeray 


By    John    Russell    Hayes 


WHY  do  I  love  the  jnemory  of 
Charles  Lamb  and  wish  to  be  en- 
rolled as  Phil-Elia  among  the 
ever-growing  band  of  devotees  at  the 
shrine  of  **  Saint  Charles/'  as  Thackeray 
called  him? 

I  think  it  is  because  he  speaks  so  affec- 
tionately of  life's  deeper  happinesses, — of 
sun  and  sky  and-  breeze,  of  solitary  walks 
and  summer  holidays,  of  fair  children,  of 
ancient  sun  dials  and  old  memoried  gar- 
dens, of  the  cool  aisles  of  country  churches 
and  the  sacred  quietude  of  Quaker  meet- 
ings. These  and  a  hundred  other  objects 
of  Elia's  love  draw  us  to  the  man  irre- 
sistibly, and  sweeten  every  hour  of  reverie 
with  images  from  his  beloved  and  incom- 
parable pages.  Ah,  these  are  the  things 
that  do  most  "arride  and  solace"  your  true 
lover  of  Elia ! 

Can  a  writer  who  frankly  avowed  his 
passion  for  "my  midnight  darlings,  my 
Folios ;"  whose  schooling  was  gotten  amid 
mediaeval  cloisters  and  in  company  with 
"S.  T.  C,"  the  inspired  charity-boy  to 
whose  accents  the  walls  of  the  old  Grey 
Friars  re-echoed  deep  and  sweet  intona- 
tions;— who  browsed  at  will  in  happy 
childhood  upon  the  fair  and  wholesome 
pasturage  of  good  old  English  reading ; — 
who  found  in  books  a  healing  influence  to 
soothe  and  to  abstract : — can  such  a  writer 
escape  the  liking  of  any  book-lover  of  us 
all  ?   Nay,  I  cannot  think  it. 

That  very  admiration  which  Charles 
Lamb  owned  for  the  "healthy,  natural 
mind  and  cheerful,  innocent  tone  of  con- 
versation" of  his  delightfully  quaint  friend 
George  Dyer,  seems  but  an  unconscious 
portrayal  of  Elia's  own  lovable  qualities  of 
heart.  What  a  wonderfully  good  com- 
panion Charles  Lamb  must  have  been  of  a 
winter  evening !  The  candlelight  and  fire- 
side conversation,  the  innocent  vanities  and 


jests,  and  the  gentle  irony  of  his  whimsical 
humor, — such  an  evening  of  the  Holidays 
with  this  dear  and  playful  friend  would 
assuredly  make  a  Christmas  memory  to  be 
cherished  among  one's  goldenest  exper- 
iences. **Do  these  things  go  out  with  life  ?" 
asks  Elia,  in  that  fifth  Essay,  wherein  the 
genial  and  clerkly  author  chirped  and  ex- 
panded in  a  glorified  hour  over  his  merry 
fancies, — even  as  did  old  Evans,  of  the 
South-Sea  House,  over  his  muffin, — for  the 
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delight  of  the  fortunate  subscribers  who 
perused  their  January  number  of  the  "Lon- 
don Magazine"  in  the  Holidays  of  the  year 
1820. 
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The  beautiful  phrases  of  this  particular 
Essay  of  Elia  I  have  heard  echoing  in 
my  memory  ever  since  I  came  upon  them 
in  Miss  C.  L.  Crew's  pleasantly  sympa- 
thetic edition  of  the  more  famous  of  these 
classic  ''Essays."  And  never  did  Elia  utter 
better  things  than  in  this  "New  Year's 
Eve"  dissertation : 

Of  all  sound  of  all  bells — (bells,  the  music 
nighest  bordering  upon  heaven) — most  solemn 
and  touching  is  the  peal  which  rings  out  the 
Old  Year. 

They  ring  in  memory's  ear  with  their 
own  pathos,  those  mellow  words!  They 
show  us  the  author's  heart-thoughts,  his 
wistfulness,  his  piety.  And  like  some 
wholesome  morning  breeze  there  comes,  a 
little  further  on,  this  most  humane  avowal : 

I  am  in  love  with  this  green  earth;  the  face  of 
town  and  country:  the  unspeakable  rural  soli- 
tudes, and  the  sweet  security  of  streets. 


From  th«  "  Cornhill  Edition  of  Thackeray"  (Crowoll) 
WILLIAM   MAKEPEACE   THACKERAY 

The  last  phrase  is  a  haunting  one;  we 
hear  it  again  and  again  in  the  Essays,  and 
in  the  Letters  as  well.  In  one  of  the  Es- 
says for  1825  our  author  speaks  with  long- 
ing of  "the  cheerful  cries  of  London,  the 


music,  and  the  ballad-singers — the  buzz 
and  stirring  murmur  of  the  streets  .... 
bookstalls  deliciously  to  idle  over."  And 
to  the  very  high-priest  of  rustic  life, 
Wordsworth  himself,  Lamb  held  forth 
upon  the  intensity  of  his  attachment  to  old 
Tvondon.  To  Hazlitt  it  seemed  that  for 
Charles  "the  streets  of  London  are  his 
fairy-land,  teeming  with  wonder,"  into 
whose  familiar  traditions  he  has  woven  "a 
bright  and  endless  romance." 

The  present  writer  keenly  remembers  a 
London  Christmas-tide,  when  the  cheer- 
ful cries,  the  music,  and  the  ballad-singers 
made  Dickens'  old  London  a  verity.  Alas  1 
he  had  not  then  much  acquaintance  with 
Elia :  but  never  does  he  tuni  now  to  the 
well-worn  pages  in  Miss  Crew's  edition  but 
that  the  glamour  and  strange  mystery  of 
that  English  Christmas  floods  back  upon 
him.  Of  such  wondrous  charm  is  Memory, 
when  kindled  and  made  poignant  by  liter- 
ary allusion ! 

One  more  passage  from  this  little  Christ- 
mas masterpiece  of  Elia's  before  we  pass 
reluctantly  from  it.  It  is  at  the  end,  where 
the  quaint  New  Year  verses  of  "hearty, 
cheerful  Mr.  Cotton"  are  set  down  with 
pious  quill.  Then,  with  extreme  gusto 
Charles  Lamb  passes  judgment  upon  the 
poem  with  that  freshness  of  phrase  and 
surety  of  insight  for  which  his  earlier  and 
remarkable  paragraphs  on  the  Old  English 
Dramatists  had  fitted  him. 

Do  not  these  verses  smack  of  the  rough 
magnanimity  of  the  old  English  vein?  he  asks. 
Do  they  not  fortify  like  a  cordial;  enlarging  the 
heart,  and  productive  of  sweet  blood,  and  gen- 
erous spirits  in  the  concoction? 

Would  that  we  might  have  in  these  days 
such  heartiness  from  our  appraisers  of 
books !  I  sometimes  think  the  golden  age 
of  English  criticism  passed  forever  when 
Charles  Lamb  ceased  to  comment  on  his 
beloved  Seventeenth  Century  authors,  and 
when  Coleridge  wrote  no  more  of  his  wise, 
deep  thoughts  on  the  margins  of  borrowed 
books. 

And  so  it  is  that  at  this  blessed  Christ- 
mas season,  loving  to  keep  holy  memories 
sacred,  I  turn  with  affection  to  the  thought 
of  Charles  Lamb,  whose  great  and  dear 
spirit  haunts  me, — to  echo  his  own  beau- 
tiful words  concerning  the  beloved  Cole- 
ridge. 
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And  Thackeray, — who  revives  for  the 
book-lover's  deHght  the  Hterary  art  of 
Swift  and  Fielding  and  Sterne, — is  he  not 
his  own  most  genial  and  lovable  self  when 
he  falls  into  the  Charles  Lamb  mood,  and 
mingles  humor  and  tenderness  in  the  right 
Elian  fashion  ? 

One  can  readily  trace  Charles  Lamb's  in- 
fluence through  the  field  of  letters  down  to 
our  own  day.  As  truly  as  those  "sweetest 
names," — Drayton  and  Cowley  and  the 
others,  with  Burton  and  Browne  and  ]\Iar- 
vell  and  Fuller, — find  their  re-birth  in 
Elia's  quaint,  choice  phrases,  so  surely  is 
Lamb  in  his  turn  honored  with  subtlest 
reminiscence  of  fancy  and  cadence  in  our 
modem  masters  of  reverie  and  bookish  ap- 
preciation. In  Hawthorne,  in  Lowell,  in 
Stevenson,  in  Miss  Repplier,  this  note  is 
heard  with  no  uncertain  sound.  De  Quin- 
cey's  daughter  found  in  Hawthorne's  "ex- 
quisite pathos  and  quaint  humor,"  much 
to  remind  her  of  Charles  Lamb.  In  the 
case  of  Thackeray,  the  heritage  from  Elia 
is  easily  apparent ;  and  in  part  the  gift  was 
handed  on  from  Lamb  to  Thackeray  by 
their  intervening  co-mate,  Tom  Hood, — 
Hood  the  "loyal,  affectionate  and  upright 
soul,"  as  Thackeray  remembered  him. 
'^Delicate  wit,  profound  philosophy  .... 
quiet  wells  of  deep  gushing  pathos,'' — 
Thackeray's  assessment  of  his  own  qual- 
ities.— do  they  not  prove  him  true  heir  of 
the  Elian  estates  in  the  land  of  English 
letters? 

\'ery  easily  does  this  delightful  humor- 
ist drift  into  the  Christmas  mood.  In  his 
Roundabout  Paper  on  Letts's  Diary  he 
writes  from  reminiscences  of  his  boyhood 
of  forty  years  back. — 

If  you  are  paterfamilias,  and  a  worthy  kind 
gentleman,  no  doubt  you  have  marked  down 
on  your  register,  17th  December  (say),  "Boys 
come  home."  Ah,  how  carefully  that  blessed 
day  is  marked  in  their  little  calendars!  In  my 
time  it  used  to  be,  Wednesday,  13th  November, 
"5  weeks  from  the  holidays;"  Wednesday,  20th 
November,  "4  weeks  from  the  holidays;"  until 
sluggish  time  sped  on,  and  we  came  to  Wed- 
nesday, i8th  December.    O  rapture! 

"Carols,  and  wassail-bowls,  and  holly, 
and  mistletoe,  and  Yule  logs," — the  jovial 
and  loving  heart  of  this  most  humane  au- 
thor warmed  at  the  very  thought  of  it  all ! 


He  poured  out  his  exhaustless  flow  of  wit 
and  good  spirits  into  the  "Christmas 
Books'  during  four  successive  years;  and 
when  in  his  latest  days  he  took  up  the 
theme  again  in  the  Roundabout  Papers, 
and  wrote  "Round  About  the  Christmas 
Tree,"  he  drew  from  the  same  rich  vein 
of  merriment  and  happy  fooling  and  affec- 
tionate reverie  as  of  old.  What  else  could 
be  expected  from  the  soft-hearted  old  hu- 
morist who  fled  from  the  midst  of  his 
American  lecture-engagements  in  order  to 
be  at  home  with  his  daughters  for  an  Eng- 
lish Christmas? 

Read  this  Christmas-Tree  paper  of 
Thackeray's,  and  then  read  the  one  on 
Letts's  Diary, — if  they  do  not  touch  the 
springs  of  love  and  good  cheer  in  your 
heart,  then  the  great  and  gentle  author  has 
written  for  you  in  vain. 

LOVE  was  of  the  very  essence  of 
Thackeray's  fine  humor,  and  of  Thack- 
eray's pathos,  alike.  "Fun  is  good,  Truth 
is  still  better,  and  Love  best  of  all;"  so 
he  wrote  on  the  last  page  of  The  Rook  of 
Snobs. 


Charles  Lamb  died  in  the  Christmas 
Holidays  of  1834;  Thackeray,  on  Christmas 
morning  of  1863. 

Perchance  this  very  rambling  talk  of 
mine  about  our  two  eternal  friends  may 
lead  some  kindly  reader  of  Book  News 
to  ponder  the  deeper  significance  of  the 
Holy  Tide,  in  the  light  of  the  tender  ut- 
terances of  these  authors.  In  their  poems 
they  have  wakened  that  deep  note  of  mem- 
ory and  wistful  regret  which  always  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  Jtruest  humor.  And  if 
on  Christmas  eve, — or  at  the  year's  end, — 
we  shall  read  again  "The  Old  Familiar 
Faces"  by  dear  Charles  Lamb, — in  the 
same  hour  and  mood  let  us  take  down  the 
volume  of  Thackeray  and  turn  to  that  oft- 
read  song  wherein  the  warm-hearted  gen- 
tleman wishes  for  everyone  of  us 

"health,  and  love,  and  mirth, 
As  fits  the  solemn  Christmastide. 

As  fits  the  holy  Christmas  birth. 

Be  this,  good  friends,  our  carol  still — 

Be  peace  on  earth,  be  peace  on  earth. 
To  men  of  gentle  will," 


Words  —  Do     They 
Literature? 


Make 


AT  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Browning 
Society  of  Philadelphia  a  prominent 
Philadelphia  journalist  read  a  paper 
which,  in  the  words  of  one  humorous  asso- 
ciate proved  a  veritable  "funeral  sermon 
over  literature." 

The  gist  of  the  "sermon''  was  this,  that 
the  great  epochs  of  English  poetry  lie  in 
the  past,  without  hope  of  parallel  in  the 
future.  The  argument  ran  that  the  great- 
est periods  of  literature  in  any  language 
have  arisen  during  the  youth  of  that  lan- 
guage, when  the  words  were  new  and 
fresh  instruments,  as  it  were ;  instruments 
that  later  became  worn  with  constant 
usage,  the  edges  of  which  grew  dull  with 
time,  so  that  not  even  with  the  most  skilful 
handling  could  they  or  can  they  even  now 
be  persuaded  to  produce  the  results  of  the 
earlier  days. 

All  this  would  signify  that  literature 
exists  chiefly  in  form.  Not  so;  literature 
exists  in  spirit.  Words  may  be  older  than 
time  itself,  but  if  the  conception  is  new, 
the  result  will  be  new ;  terms  may  be 
hackneyed,  but  if  the  spirit  that  gives  to 
the  written  word  its  life — heat,  cold,  color, 
sound — be  present  and  active  we  shall 
have  a  vital  something  in  the  result. 

The  great  difficulty  with  literature  to- 
day is  that  ideas  are  lacking.  We  are  not 
a  thinking  world,  we  are  not  a  soulful 
world — quiet  and  meditation  and  a  high 
ideahsm  are  the  things  that  belong  to  the 
past ;  the  attributes  of  the  present  are  noise, 
turmoil,  and  money-strife.  It  is  not  that 
words  only  have  lost  their  youth,  but  men 
and  women  have  become  old,  no  longer 
capable  of  the  unrestrained  enthusiasm, 
the  thirst  for  inspiration,  the  free  outlet 
of  what  gathers  in  heart  and  brain.  We 
have  acquired  skepticism ;  we  eye  one  an- 
other askance,  we  live  in  externals  and  the 
superficiality  of  the  external  is  what  we 


get.  Were  the  inner  spiritual  essence 
strong  in  being,  words  would  still  uplift, 
would  still  calm,  would  still  move  or  they 
would  arouse  and  sting  and  bum  into  the 
very  heart.  But  we  are  too  refined  to  dis- 
play emotion,  ashamed  to  be  seen  either 
on  the  heights  or  in  the  depths,  ashamed 
of  ecstacy,  ashamed  of  sorrow.  Force  is 
vulgar,  broad-mindedness  is  blindness  to 
whatever  it  may  seem  inconvenient  to  see, 
and  so  we  establish  the  standard  of  the 
mediocre  and  mediocrity  is  the  quality  that 
lives  and  bears  us  an  hundred-fold. 

To  put  the  word  on  a  pedestal  in  matters 
literary  is  like  cherishing  a  leaden  box 
from  which  the  precious  jewel  has  been 
stolen.  It  is  the  mistake  that  many  of  our 
most  significant  men  of  letters  are  mak- 
ing, Henry  James  and  Mr.  Howells  and 
some  others.  They  are  spending  their 
forces  on  word  combinations,  word  sub- 
tilities;  the  finer,  inner  mechanisms  of 
thought  and  emotion,  the  interpretation  of 
the  human  heart,  the  free  exercise  of  the 
imagination — these  indeed  seem  to  be  lost 
arts,  but  the  eternal  strife  to  make  simply 
diction  take  the  place  of  these  must  end 
in  failure.  Diction  is  an  art ;  we  all  appre- 
ciate the  exquisite  wording,  but  no  matter 
how  exquisite  it  may  be,  unless,  like  a 
beautiful  craft,  it  bears  its  burden  of 
beauty,  its  valuable  cargo,  a  cargo  of  help- 
fulness and  inspiration  and  the  invigora- 
tion  to  push  on  and  up  the  steep  plane,  it 
is  worthless.  With  "spirit  to  enforce,'' 
words  can  be  made  to  live,  howsoever  old ; 
they  do  live,  they  lash  or  they  soothe,  they 
denounce  or  they  sing  sweetly. 

Poor   Poet    Laureate 

IN  many  ways,  Alfred  Austin  is  a  pa- 
thetic figure.     These  gentle  scholars 
of  a  past  day,  can  we  wonder  that  they 
complain,   like  petulant  children,  at     the 
rush  and  clamor  which  invades  their  soli- 
tude and  shatters  into  atoms  their  exalted 
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thoughts,  their  pet  exercise  of  fine  phras- 
ing? 

Not  long  ago  Mr.  Austin  lectured  be- 
fore the  Leeds  Institute  of  Science,  Art 
and  Literature.  His  theme  was  "What  Is 
Progress  ?"  and  his  subject  matter  resolved 
itself  into  a  disclaimer  of  modem  invention 
and  consequent  modem  devastation  of 
idealism.  "A  perpetual  pall  of  smoke 
rises  over  the  landscape,  where  I  used  to 
see  the  sun  set  and  the  moon  rise,"  said 
Mr.  Austin,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  we  think 
that  the  Laureate  had  some  just  cause  for 
complaint. 

It  is  hard  to  forgive  the  presence  of  a 
chimney  stack  in  the  midst  of  a  rare  land- 
scape ;  it  is  hard  to  forego  the  roseate  hues 
of  a  sunset  sky  for  a  mass  of  murky  clouds 
that  obscure  them.  It  is  hard  to  give  up 
silence  for  the  batter  and  bang  of  traffic. 
Mr.  Austin  belongs  to  a  glorious  era,  of 
which  the  present  represents  a  step  in 
retrogradation.  He  has  seen  both  ages, 
however,  the  Victorian  and  the  Twentieth 
Century  Commercialistic,  his  opinion,  after 
all,  is  a  little  worth  having.  He  is  not  a 
poet  of  the  highest  order,  his  vision  is 
therefore  not  much  exalted  above  an  aver- 
age. If  to  him  that  leisurely  old-world  at- 
mosphere was  all-attractive,  must  there 
not  be  many,  many  more  who  long  for  the 
life  of  those  past  days  ? 

Not    Such   a    Discouraging 
Outlook 

SPEAKING  of  Mr.  Austin  reminds  us 
of  the  Poet  Laureate's  lament  re- 
garding the  lost  art  of  the  higher 
poetr>'.  According  to  some,  lost  arts  are 
the  order  of  the  day,  though  there  are 
still  some  others  who  look  with  more 
cheerful  eyes  upon  the  opening  prospect 
and  the  number  of  the  optimists  is  increas- 
ing. It  may  indeed  be  that  our  age  shall 
prove  capable  of  working  out  her  own 
salvation. 

An  editorial  in  a  recent  "Century"  spoke 
thus,  using  Keats  as  an  example : 

Keats  has  always  been  the  poets'  poet,  and 
always  will  be.  He  stands  in  a  peculiar  way 
for  the  poetic  career.  No  poet  of  the  present 
<lay  but  is  his  debtor.  The  generous  glow  and 
freedom  of  his  mind,  the  full  pulse  of  his  song, 
the  singlemindedness  of  his  artistic  purpose 
mark  him  not  so  much  as  one  who  chose  his 


art  as  one  who  was  chosen  by  it.  Writing  from 
Winchester,  August  25,  1819,  he  says: 

"I  am  convinced  more  and  more,  every  day, 
that  fine  writing  is,  next  to  fine  doing,  the 
top  thing  in  the  world;  the  'Paradise  Lost'  be- 
comes a  greater  wonder.  The  more  I  know 
what  my  diligence  may  in  time  probably  effect, 
the  more  does  my  heart  distend  with  pride  and 
obstinacy.  I  feel  it  in  my  power  to  become  a 
popular  writer.  I  feel  it  in  my  power  to  refuse 
the  poisonous  suffrage  of  a  publick.  My  own 
being,  which  I  know  to  be,  becomes  of  more 
consequence  to  me  than  the  crowds  of  shadows 
in  the  shape  of  men  and  women  that  inherit  a 
kingdom.  The  soul  is  a  world  of  itself  and 
has  enough  to  do  in  its  own  home." 

We  hear  much  nowadays  of  the  decline  of 
poetry — often  with  a  tone  of  lament,  oftener 
with  something  like  contempt.  Whitman's 
theory  that  the  future  of  America  is  to  be  a 
future  not  of  great  men  but  of  a  greater  aver- 
age seems  for  the  moment  to  be  true  of  Eng- 
lish fiction  and  verse.  But  who  can  tell  what 
a  day  may  bring  forth?  Probably  there  was 
never  a  time  when,  short  of  greatness,  there 
was  a  higher  average  of  verse,  or  more  writers 
engaged  in  producing  it,  than  now.  It  would 
be  strange  if  something  noteworthy  should  not 
come  out  of  all  this  activity.  The  times  may 
be  unpropitious  for  the  larger  inspirations,  but 
we  have  not  lost  any  of  the  highest  exemplars 
of  the  poetic  art,  and  it  devolves  upon  our- 
selves and  our  schools,  colleges  and  universi- 
ties to  instil  in  the  young  respect  and  love  for 
these.  In  a  period  of  commercialism  and  real- 
ism we  need  the  ideality  and  intellectual  stimu- 
lus of  great  poets,  and  of  few  more  than  the 
young  Englishman  who,  although  on  his  death 
bed  "in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart'*  he  desired 
his  epitaph  to  be  "Here  lies  one  whose  name 
was  writ  in  water;"  had  already  said,  in  true 
and  confident  prophecy,  "I  shall  be  among  the 
English  poets  after  my  death." 

The    Higher  Average 

THE  point  of  a  higher  American 
average,  referred  to  in  the  article 
above,  is  a  good  one  to  speak  about. 
The  tendency  seems,  as  Whitman  had  it, 
to  be  decidedly  toward  a  levelling  of  talent 
Genius  cannot  be  levelled,  talent  may  rise 
or  fall  in  average.  The  question  is,  must 
we  forego  genius  and  be  satisfied  with 
talent  ?  We  have  only  two  living  geniuses 
in  the  English-speaking  world  to-day, 
Meredith  and  Swinburne ;  there  is  the 
Italian  D'Annunzio  and  the  Polish  -Sien- 
kiewicz — the  rest  all  belong  to  that  vast 
conglomerate  mass,  the  "talented." 

To  be  an  author  nowadays  is  almost  to 
belong  to  the  majority,  to  be  an  author  of 
some  merit,  to  have  achieved  something 
in  a  literary  way,  is  to  be  a  part  of  no 
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small  minority.  We  number  our  signifi- 
cant novelists  in  the  fifties  at  least ;  the 
ranks  of  those  whom  we  term  *Svell- 
known"  are  several  hundreds  strong.  We 
have  dozens  of  authors  who  write  on  phil- 
osophy, religion,  art  and  history,  and  doz- 
ens who  write  verse — selecting  the  choic- 
est of  our  modern  versifiers  we  find  some 
twenty-five  that  may  be  designated 
"younger"  poets,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
older  ones,  of  whom  Riley  is  the  chief 
exponent. 

When  literary  occupation  reaches  the 
plane  where  every  person  of  education  in- 
dulges in  it,  it  no  longer  wears  its  aspect 
of  predestination.  When  every  college 
girl  writes  and  prints  poetry  and  every 
newspaper  reporter  takes  to  composing 
novels,  the  days  of  the  "poet"  born  and 
the  novelistic  genius  have  passed. 

Is  it  better  so?  Better  that  this  equal- 
izing process  should  go  on?  Better  that 
talent  should  be  made  the  goal?  How 
can  the  tendency,  strong  as  it  is,  be  stayed? 

By  ordinary  steps  of  evolution  the  lift- 
ing of  the  level  will  proceed.  The  upris- 
ing average  will  continue  to  rise,  and  we 
shall  continue  in  our  worship  at  Talent's 
shrine.  As  for  genius,  we  can  only  hope ; 
we  can  only  stand  ready  to  receive  it. 
Genius  is  a  high  and  magnificent  power, 
a  power  divine — the  attribute  of  a  David, 
a  St.  Paul,  a  Dante,  a  Shakespeare.  By 
no  strife  is  it  to  be  won,  by  no  desiring,  it 
simply  arrives,  like  a  new  star  in  the  firma- 
ment, sent  to  fulfil  some  distinctive  pur- 
pose, to  accomplish  some  determined  end. 

Genius 

WHILE  we  are  speaking  of  genius 
let  us  consider  for  a  moment 
Longfellow's  conception  of  the 
divine  quality,  as  embodied  in  his  "Prome- 
theus." According  to  our  American  poet's 
idea, 'the  fire  stolen  from  Heaven  and  the 
penalty  paid  on  Caucasus  typify  Genius, 
and  the  price  of  sorrow  which  Genius 
must  lay  upon  the  altar  of  the  world. 

Only  those  are  crowned  and  sainted. 
Who  with  grief  have  been  acquainted. 
Making  nations  nobler,  freer. 


And  as  examples  of  how  men  of  genius 
have  been  fated  to  spill  their  heart's  blood 
over  transcendant  griefs.  Longfellow  con- 
tinues : 

Such  a  fate  as  this  was  Dante's 
By  defeat  and  exile  maddened; 
Thus  were  Milton  and  Cervantes, 
Nature's  priests  and  Corybante.s. 
By  affliction  touched  and  saddened. 

But  the  crowning  beauty  of  the  picture 
lies  in  the  thought  that  genius  in  the  pos- 
session is  well  worth  Caucasus,  that 
bound  to  the  rock  of  care  and  sad- 
ness though  a  man  may  be  and  suf- 
fering exquisite  agonies,  yet  the  im- 
pulse of  creative  power,  the  ability 
to  exercise  the  creative  faculty  is  more 
than  generous  compensation.  And  the 
pity  is  not  for  the  pains  of  a  Dante  or  a 
Milton,  but  for  the  unnumbered  thousands 
who  scale  the  walls  of  Olympian  heights 
with  reeds  ready  for  the  fire  that  it  is  not 
theirs  to  carry.  They  would  be  willing  to 
accept  the  punishment  but  they  have  not 
the  Promethean  daring,  the  heavenward 
aspiration  in  stifficient  strength. 

But  the  world  needed  the  genius  of 
Dante,  it  needed  the  genius  of  Milton,  it 
needed  its  Homer  and  its  Shakespeare, 
and  some  day  it  will  need  the  genius  of 
some  more,  and  then  the  divine  heights 
will  again  be  scaled,  the  divine  fire  taken 
possession  of  and  the  world  will  once 
again  share  in  the  great  glory. 

Is    Science    Killing    Poetic 
Genius? 

OUITE  in  keeping  with  our  discussion 
of  the  lack  of  genius  in  contempor- 
ary literature  comes  a  question  from 
Goldwin  Smith,  expressed  in  the  "Amer- 
can     Historical     Review.''      Writes     Mr. 
Smith, 

We  seem  now  to  have  come  to  a  break  in 
the  Hfe  of  poetry  in  England  and  elsewhere; 
let  us  hope  not  to  its  close.  There  are  good 
writers— Mr.  Watson,  for  example.  Swin- 
burne, with  his  revolutionary  fervor,  is  still 
with  us.  Edwin  Arnold,  with  his  singular  com- 
mand of  luscious  language,  has  only  just  left 
us.     But  neither  in  England  nor  anywhere  else 
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does  there  appear  to  be  a  great  poet.  Im- 
agination has  taken  refuge  in  the  novels,  of 
which  there  is  a  deluge,  though  among  them, 
George  Eliot  in  her  peculiar  line  excepted, 
there  is  not  the  rival  of  Miss  Austen,  Walter 
Scott,  Thackeray,  or  Dickens.  The  phenom- 
enon appears  to  be  common  to  Europe  in  gen- 
eral. Is  science  killing  poetic  feeling?  Darwin 
ouTis  that  he  had  entirely  lost  all  taste  for 
poetry,  and  not  only  for  poetry  but  for  any- 
thing aesthetic.  Yet  Tennyson  seems  to  have 
shown  that  even  science  itself  has  a  sentiment 
of  its  own.  and  one  capable  of  poetic  presenta- 
tion. Ours  is  manifestly  an  age  of  transition. 
Of  what  it  is  the  precursor  an  old  man  is  not 
likely  to  sec. 

This  question  of  the  evil  effects  of  sci- 
ence upon  poetry  was  recently  discussed 
in  **Book  News"  under  the  caption, 
"Science  and  Poetry  in  Conflict,"  and  the 
point  was  made  that  poetry  and  science  be- 
long to  different  ages.  Materialism  and 
idealism  can  scarcely  flourish  together,  and 
— materialism  belongs  essentially  to  sci- 
ence ;  idealism  to  poetry. 

The  Book  Prospect  for  i  904-05 

THE  London  "Academy  and  Litera- 
ture"  has  been   making   some   in- 
cursions into  future  fields.     By  cer- 
tain methods  of  investigation  they  have 
arrived  at  a   few  rather  interesting  con- 
clusions which  they  set  forth  as  follows : 

According  to  all  accounts  the  season  of  1904- 
5  will  be  notable  for  the  issue  of  an  extraor- 
dinarily large  number  of  works  of  fiction.    Will 
an  apparently  inexhaustible  supply  prove  more 
than  adequate  to  cope  with  an  ever-increasing 
demand?    Will  this  increase  of  quantity  be  ac- 
companied by  a  corresponding  increase  in  qual- 
ity?    The   opinions    of   many   publishers   with 
whom  I  have  discussed  the  matter  show  varia- 
tions which  are  no  doubt  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
difference  of  their  varied  experiences.     Some 
are  pessimistic  over  the  growing  deterioration 
of  literature  and  point  to  a  sharp  distinction 
that  must  be  drawn  between  novels  as  articles 
'>{  art  and  of  commerce.    Then  by  others  T  am 
told  that  this  vast  increase  in  production  has 
occasioned  a  Darwinian  struggle  for  existence 
among  novels,  with  the  result   that   the   first- 
class  elbow  out  the  second  and  third  rate.    Per- 
sonally, however,  I  think  it  impossible  to  shut 
*^ur  eyes  to  the  increasing  democratisation  of 
fiction.    Novels  tend  more  and  more  to  be  writ- 
ten by   middle-class    writers    for    middle-class 
audiences  and  for  the  by  no  means  inconsider- 


able number  of  those  who  consider  themselves 
"upper  class,"  and  who,  no  doubt  very  much  to 
their  amazement,  would  prove  on  examination 
to  possess  middle-class  rriinds.  Amusement, 
not  art,  is  the  popular  cry.  With  a  few  excep- 
tions excellence  of  style  is  of  little  moment, 
and  in  many  cases  is  accounted  an  uncalled  for 
strain  on  the  intelligence  of  the  reader. 

However,  conditions  are  not  all  deplor- 
able ;  there  is  just  a  gleam  of  hope  in  the 
fact  that 

the  public  is  beginning  to  know  what  it  wants 
and  to  be  more  discriminating  in  its  favors. 
A  decade  ago  any  '*pot-boiler,"  if  only  signed 
with  a  sufficiently  well-known  name,  was  safe 
for  a  fairly  large  sale;  now  the  palate  of  De- 
mos has  grown  fastidious  after  so  large  a  con- 
sumption, and  he  is  an  expert  connoisseur  of 
the  second  and  third-rate  matter,  which  he  so 
greedily  devours,  so  that  if  his  caterers  show 
any  slackening  in  their  efforts  they  receive  a 
prompt  dismissal.  To  generalize  on  the  type 
of  novel  now  most  in  vogue  is  difficult.  One 
publisher  has  assured  me  that  fashion  in  novels 
can  only  be  compared  with  fashion  in  clothes; 
another  that  each  book  is  judged  on  its  in- 
dividual merits  and  that  the  only  cause  of  any 
supposed  vogue  is  the  host  of  imitations  which 
invariably  press  hard  on  the  track  of  a  success. 

With  regard  to  the  kind  of  novel  which 
is  now  gaining  most  favor  "The  Academy" 
has  discovered  that  a  reaction  has  set  in 
against  the  sexual-problem  novel.  This 
is  decidedly  good  news,  as  is  the  fact  that 
romance  seems  to  be  rising  in  popular 
favor.  To  be  sure  it  is  but  the  lower  type 
of  romance,  which  depends  largely  upon 
historic  setting  and  which,  when  analyzed, 
resolves  itself  into  little  more  than  a  com- 
monplace melodrama,  but  any  sign  that 
points  to  an  ascendant  romanticism  is  to 
be  eyed  eagerly.  The  statement  to  the 
effect  that  the  book  with  a  moral  is  prov- 
ing acceptable,  even  if  it  is  nothing  more 
than  a  "lurid  and  pseudo-prophetic  novel 
with  a  mission"  and  even  if  it  has  to  de- 
pend somewhat  on  ''pulpit  advertisement," 
is  encouraging  as  is  the  discovery  that 
there  is  a  growing  demand  for  the 
"healthy  and  innocuous  novel  of  adven- 
ture and  the  good  quiet  story  of  domestic 
sentiment."  It  will  by  no  means  hurt  the 
world  to  indulge  in  a  little  child's  play  and 
a  few  fair}'-tales ;  it  seems  to  have  grown 
too  wise  in  deceits  and  too  fond  of  the 
contemplation  of  uncleanness. 


IN      THE      WORLD 
OF      LETTERS 


Gossip   of  Authors   and   Their  Works 


Either  the  public  is  fond  of  tracing  Mrs. 
Humphry   Ward's    characters    to    Hving 

originals  or  Mrs.  Ward  is  fond 
Mff.  Ward'i  or  resurrecting  odd  historical 
Originals        personages  to  form  the  basic 

figures  of  her  novels.  **Lady 
Rose's  Daughter"  was  so  zealously  traced 
back  to  Madame  de  Lespinasse  that  actual 
hints  at  plagiarism  were  arrived  at.  "The 
Marriage  of  William  Ashe,"  now  running 
serially  in  *'Harper's,"  has  been  discovered 
by  the  wiseacres  to  be  practically  speaking 
the  life  history  of  Lady  Caroline  Ponsonby 
and  William  Lamb,  later,  Lord  Melbourne, 
put  in  the  guise  of  fiction.  Lady  Caroline, 
like  Lady  Kitty,  was  guilty  of  infatuation 
for  a  man  other  than  her  husband,  the  ob- 
ject of  her  love  being  no  less  a  person  than 
Lord  Byron.  Here  at  least  Mrs.  Ward 
struck  away  from  her  originals,  for  no  one 
could  be  more  different  from  Byron  than 
Geoffrey  Cliff e,  the  only  point  in  common 
possessed  by  the  two  being  their  poetic 
gift.  Lady  Caroline  and  her  husband  at- 
tempted a  separation,  but  were  reconciled 
until  1825,  when  the  wife  chanced  to  meet 
Byron's  funeral  procession  as  it  went 
towards  Newstead  and  was  driven  insane 
thereby. 

In  *'The  Marriage  of  William  Ashe,"  the 
separation  has  not  yet  been  reached,  at 
least  it  had  not  been  reached  in  the  No- 
vember installment,  but  the  circumstances 
point  most  emphatically  toward  it.  Lady 
Kitty's  terrible  spells  of  "temper"  parallel 
those  for  which  the  Lady  Caroline  was 
noted,  and  the  gentle,  scholarly  William 
Ashe  bears  out  the  character  of  William 
Lamb,  who  is  described  as  "pensive  and 
solitary." 

It  would  save  some  trouble  if  Mrs.  Ward 
would  define  at  once  the  sources  of  her 
stories.  She  is  perfectly  justified  in  her 
methods  of  procedure,  but  she  lays  her- 
self open  to  the  charges  of  persons  who 


cannot  discriminate  but  who  can  always 
arouse  a  controversy  and  oftentimes  an  un- 
pleasant one  at  that. 


Hot  on  the  heels  of  "Love's  Proxy"  will 
come  a  new  novel  by  Richard  Bagot.  The 
latest  report  has  it  that  the  MS.  is  almost 
finished.  Mr.  Bagot  will,  as  usual,  winter 
in  Rome,  and  has  already  arrived  there. 


The  author  of  "The  Masquerader,"  Mrs. 
Katherine  Cecil  Thurston,  is  Irish  by  birth. 
Her  father  was  the  late  Paul 
An  Irish  Madden,  Mayor  of  Cork,  and 

Novelist  well-known  as  a  Parnellite. 
Mrs.  Thurston  had  never  writ- 
ten at  all  until  after  her  marriage  to  Mr. 
Ernest  C.  Thurston,  an  English  journalist 
and  playwright.  Her  first  book,  "The 
Circle,"  was  a  decided  success ;  her  second 
venture,  "The  Masquerader,"  promises  to 
be  one  of  the  season's  big  **hits."  It 
seems  that  a  palmist  foretold  Mrs.  Thurs- 
ton's career  as  a  novelist,  much  to  that 
lady's  amusement.  Ireland  meanwhile  is 
being  brought  to  the  front  as  a  home  for 
a  new  literary  issue. 


A  new  and  interesting  novelist  who 
shows    unusual    strength,    is    Miss    Edith 

Rickert,  author  of  "The 
Edith  Reaper."      Miss   Rickert   was 

Rickert  born  at  Canal  Dover,  in  Ohio, 

in  1 87 1,  and  comes  of  Dutch 
and  German-American  ancestors.  She  is 
a  graduate  of  Vassar,  1891,  and  has  a 
Ph.  D.  degree,  1899,  from  the  University 
of  Chicago,  being  the  first  woman  to  re- 
ceive that  qualification  for  work  done  in 
English  literature  and  philology.  WTiile 
she  was  at  Vassar  she  showed  decided  lit- 
erary talent. 


JUSTIN    Mc "EARTHY 
Author  of  "An  Irlshmin's  Story." 


She  taught  for  three  years  in  the  Lyons 
Township  High  School,  Illinois,  and  two 
years  in  the  Hyde  Park  High  School,  Chi- 
^^go.  She  then  studied  and  travelled  in 
Germany,  France  and  England,  sending 
special  correspondence  to  a  Chicago  paper. 
In  England  she  wrote  short  stories,  which 
appeared  in  the  magazines.  She  has  lived 
abroad  since  1900,  and  has  spent  some 
time  in  the  Shetland  Islands,  whence  she 
firew  inspiration  for  "The  Reaper."  While 
there  she  attempted  to  live  the  life  of 
the  people,  even  to  the  point  of  accom- 


panying the  fishermen  on  a  voyage  to  the 
**herring-grounds,"  an  achievement  never 
before  accomplished  by  a  woman. 


Andre  Castaigne  is  known  as  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  of  living  illustrators. 
His  story  of  student-life,  "Fata 
cnsuiffne  Morgana,"  just  published, 
•  Novelist  brings  him  into  especial  promi- 
nence. He  was  born  in  An- 
gouleme  in  1861,  and  studied  in  Paris 
under  Gerome  and  Cabanel.     In  1890  he 
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came  to  America  as  director  and  instructor 
of  the  Charcoal  Club,  Baltimore,  return- 
ing to  France  in  1894,  to  become  in- 
structor in  the  Colossi  Academy,  Paris. 


Copyri,;rhl.  tq04,  by  Pach  Bros. 

GROVER    CLEVELAND 
Author  of  "  Presidential  Problems/' 

■Mr.  Thompson  Seton  is  entertain  in  j^ 
Englishmen  with  lectures.  He  has  been 
abroad  for  some  time  and  is,  no  doubt, 
infusing  the  English  hunter  with  that  en- 
thusiasm for  animals  that  studies  but  does 
not  kill. 


Mr.  Helaire  Belloc  is  hard  at  work  on 
a  monograph  of  Marie  Antoinette.     It  is 

said  that  American  and  English 
Beiioc*s  editions    of   the   book   will   be 

New  Work      issued  duHug  the  coming  year. 

Those  who  have  read  *'Dan- 
ton"  by  this  author  will  await  the  study 
with  appreciable  eagerness. 


In  these  days  of  many  novels  it  is  little 
wonder  that  we  have  similarities  and  repe- 
tions  in  titles.  By  a  strange 
coincidence,  the  Harpers  are 
announcing  a  new  book  by  Sir 
Gilbert  Parker,  to  be  called 
*'The  Overlord.''  Almost  simultaneously 
is  published  by  William  Ritchie  a  novel, 
also  entitled  ''The  Overlord."  written  by 
Allan  Mclvor,  author  of  "The  Bride  of 
Glcndearg.''     It  seems  that  Mr.   Mclvor 


A  Coinci- 
dence In 
Titles 


has  the  start  of  Sir  Gilbert,  who  may 
think  it  better  to  give  his  book  another 
name. 

*     *     * 

By  the  way,  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  is  off  for 
South  Africa.  Hiis  purpo^.-.is  a  special 
study  of  the  land  question,  wiiich  he  is  to 
make  for  his  Government. 


It  is  with  regret  that  we  hear  of   the 
death  of  Mrs.  Isabella  Bird  Bishop,  author 
of    that    excellent .;  little    book 
^^'  *'Korea  and  Her  Neighbors.'' 

Mrs.  Bishop  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  woman  globe- 
trotters of  the  last  half  century.  She  \vent 
everywhere,' and:;  from  her  multitude  of 
experiences,  she  vvt^C)te  a  number  of  books. 
^Irs.  Bishop  was  the  daughter  of  an 
English  clergyman.  '•  She  began  to  travel 
at  22  years  of  age,  and  married  in  1881. 
In  1892  she  was  elected  the  first  lady  Fel- 
low  of  the   Royal   Geographical   Society. 


Bikhop's 
Death 


MRS.   ISABELLA  BIRD 
Author  of  "Korea  and  Hor  Neighbors." 

She  aided  in  mission  work  and  helped  to 
establish  many  mission-schools. 

Among  her  published  works  are,  ''Six 
Months  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,''  "Un- 
beaten Tracks  in  Japan,"  "Among  the 
Tibetans''  and  numerous  others. 


MARION  CRAWFORD 
Author  of   "Whosoever  Shall  Offend. 


Alfred  Edward  Woodlev  Mason,  author 
«f  "The  Four  Feathers"  'and  "The  Tru- 
ants/'  was  born   at   Dulwich, 
A.E.W.         England,  in  1865,  "^^^^  educated 
**«wi  at  Dulwich   College  and  took 

his  bachelor's  degree  at  Trinity 
Colleg^e,  Oxford.  Several  years  ago  he 
^vas  secretary  of  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury's special  committee  for  amalga- 
"lating  the  Central  Church  Committee  and 
Ae  Church  Defense  Institution.  In  poli- 
fche  is  a  Liberal  and  is  now  standing  for 
Coventry.  But  his  active  political  career 
^oes  not  interfere  with  his  literary  work, 
snd  he  is  alreadv  the  author  of  ten  novels. 


A  Keato  HS 

Chanflres 
Hands 


There  is  something  eminently  touching 
in  all  the  associations  that  group  them- 
selves around  Keats.  Keats- 
lovers  will  be  aroused  to  in- 
stant eagerness  by  the  news 
that  the  autograph  MS.  of 
''Hyperion"  has  been  purchased  by  the 
British  Museum.  The  MS.  has  been  in 
the  hands  of  Miss  Bird,  to  whom  it  was 
given  by  the  late  Thornton  Hunt,  the  son 
of  Leigh  Hunt,  Keats's  old  friend  and 
oftentimes  companion.  The  MS.  is  a 
sacred  document,  for  it  contains  all  the 
poet's  own  alterations.  Fortunate  day, — 
when  men  like  the  author  of  "Hyperion" 
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dipped  their  pens  in  the  magic  flow  of 
inspiration's  fountain  and  songs  like  the 
songs  of  Keats  sparkled  forth.  With  what 
love  and  care  should  these  immortal  scraps 
be  cherished ! 


that  is  attracting  wide  attention  and  which 
has  called  forth  a  twenty-one  page  review 
in  **The  Nineteenth  Century/'  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  John  Morley. 


England's  gardens  wield  a  soft,  persua- 
sive influence  over  England's  sons,  partic- 
ularly over  her  literary  sons. 
NMTtoon  In  ^^^'  F^'cd^ric  Harrison,  after  a 
Rciircment  hfe  of  Uninterrupted  labor,  af- 
ter years  spent  in  that  strenu- 
ous pursuit  of  seeing  things  and  doing 
things,  has  retired  from   the  public  plat- 


FREDERIC    HARRISON 
Author  of  "  Theophano." 

form  and,  like  Shakespeare,  has  left  Lon- 
don to  pass  on  the  green  country-side  the 
twilight  of  his  days.  He  has  gone  to  live 
in  quietude,  down  towards  the  south  of 
England,  near  to  Hastings,  where  he  is 
taking  a  keen  delight  in  the  pleasure  and 
recreation  of  gardening.  Here,  too,  he  has 
written  his  romance,  "Theophano,"  a  book 


AaicricAn 
Novel  by 
Mr.  Narkind 


Mr.  Harland's  successes  in  fiction  have 
owed  much  to  his  love  for  Italy  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  country, 
Italy  lending  itself  admirably 
to  his  exquisite  diction  and  the 
picturesque  qualities  of  his 
imagination.  But  now  Mr.  Harland  is 
about  to  enter  a  new  field  and  his  next 
novel  will  portray  American  life.  The 
curiosity  of  his  admirers  will  be  awakened, 
no  doubt,  by  this  announcement,  and  many 
will  wonder  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  ven- 
ture. 

Mr.  Harland  has  been  summering  on 
the  continent.  During  the  Spring  he  was 
seriouslv  ill. 


It  is  interesting  to  know  that  Mr.  Henry 
W.  Elson's  '^History  of  the  United  States" 
has  been  adopted  by  Princeton 
University  as  a  text-book.  The 
volume  was  not  intended  for  a 
text-book  when  it  was  written, 
it  was  meant  rather  for  a  reading  histor\% 
but  a  work  of  its  kind,  combining  accu- 
racy with  interest,  probably  supplies  one 
of  the  great  needs  of  a  university. 


Eicon** 
Hlftnry  a 
Text  Book 


Interesting  facts  about  the  personalities 
of  authors  are  now  much     in     demand. 

Readers  of  books  wish  to  know 
An  Aathor'.H  intimately  concerning  the  writ- 
Tribuiations    ers   of  books,   and   magazines 

and  newspapers  vie  with  one 
another  in  getting  fresh  facts  and 
new  photographs.  Much  of  this  matter 
comes  naturally  from  the  publishers,  and 
the  publishers  have  to  go  back  to  the  au- 
thor to  secure  it.  Xobody  save  the  author 
realizes  the  annoying  features  of  the  busi- 
ness or  takes  into  account  the  essential 
trouble.  Elinor  MacCartney  Lane,  who 
wrote  ** Nancy  Stair,'*  was  one  day  asked 
what  was  the  most  tiresome  part  of  writ- 
ing a  book.  Her  reply,  somewhat  to  the 
astonishment  of  her  auditors,  was 
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I  enjoy  the  writing,  and  even  the  proof-read- 
ing is  not  such  a  terrible  bore;  but  the  inces- 
sant demands  of  the  publishers  for  photo- 
graphs, interviews,  incidents,  ideas,  and  a  dozen 
other  things  for  advertising  purposes,  drive 
one  to  distraction. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  this  state- 
ment killed  two  birds  with  a  stone ;  it  ex- 
pressed the  author's  irritation,  thus  giving 
vent  to  her  harassed  feelings,  and  supplied 
at  the  same  time,  another  of  those  ever- 
lastingly required  "items."  • 


The  birth  of  a  little  girl  to  Mrs.  Seldon 
Bacon  (Josephine  Dodge  Daskam)  has 
been  announced.  The  question 
Mn.  Bacoa'5  l^^is  frequently  been  raised  as  to 
little  oiri  whether  or  not  Mrs.  Bacon  had 
had  much  to  do  with  children, 
as  it  would  appear  from  her  studies  of 
child-life.  Perhaps  we  shall  have  the  re- 
markable doings  of  Baby  Bacon  between 
book-covers  some  time  in  the  near  future. 


There  are  persons  already  floundering 
about  in  the  historic  annals,  searching 
vainly  for  the  original  of  John 
Loder,  the  principal  character 
in  "The  Masquerader.''  The 
twentieth  century  won't  recog- 
nize imagination,  even  when  it  comes  face 
to  face  with  it.  Someone  has  decided  upon 
Pamell  for  the  needed  figure,  some  others 
choose  the  late  Randolph  Churchill.  Mrs. 
Thurston  herself  announces  that  neither 
is  correct,  that  John  Loder  is  her  own  cre- 
ation and  owes  none  of  his  attributes  to 
any  historic  personage. 


Waated  an 


By  profession  Evelyn  Underbill,  authoi 
of  "The  Gray  World,"  is  a  book-binder, 
^  and  so  skilfully  and  artistically 

yinokl  ^^^^  s^^  ^^  ^^^  work  that  the 

Parpwa  Hungarian  Government  bought 

one  of  her  books  for  the  Na- 
tional Museum  at  Budapest.  "The  Gray 
World"  was  written  with  a  purpose,  or,  as 
the  author  says : 

In  a  sense,  it  is  a  "novel  with  a  purpose," 
the  purpose  being  to  vindicate  the  point  of 
view  of  the  mystic  and  idealist — a  point  of  view 
vhich  has  hitherto  been  much  ridiculed  but  lit- 
tle defended  in  fiction.  The  "common-sense 
view  of  the  world"  is  quite  as  absurd  as  that 


of  the  visionary  when  looked  at  with  an  unpre- 
judiced eye;  and  the  holder  thereof  is  quite  as 
good  a  subject  for  satire.  My  aim  in  this  story 
has  been  to  exhibit  this;  to  show  the  world  as 
it  appears  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  con- 
vinced idealist  who  yet  retains  some  sense  of 
humor,  and  also  to  suggest  some  of  those  mys- 
tical possibilities  which  form  the  background 
of  life,  in  an  absolutely  realistic  setting. 


Mrs.  Pryor 


MRS.    ROGER  PRYOR 
Author  of  "Reminiscences  of  Peace  ar.d  War.'' 

Mrs.  Roger  A.  Pryor  has  lived  a  life  of 
unique  experiences.  Reared  in  Virginia, 
she  married  a  young  Congress- 
man from  the  South,  lived  in 
the  Capital  during  one  of  the 
brightest  of  its  social  epochs, 
then  went  South  with  her  husband  who 
joined  the  Confederate  Army.  During  the 
whole  of  the  war  she  lived,  practically 
speaking,  within  the  Confederate  Camp. 
In  the  year  1864-5  ^^^  house  was  in  clear 
sight  of  Lee's  headquarters,  and  the  Con- 
federate line  was  broken,  just  before  Ap- 
pomattox, in  her  back  garden. 


Mr.  Robert  Herrick,  who  has  just  writ- 
ten an  admirable  story  in  "The  Common 
The  Author  Lot,''  IS  Associate  Professor  of 
of  "The  Rhetoric  in  Chicago  University. 
Common  He  was  born  in  Cambridge, 
^*"  Massachusetts,    in    1868,    and 

was   graduated    from    Harvard    in    1890. 
He  was  instructor  in  rhetoric  for    three 


ROBERT  HERRICK 
Author  of  "  The  Common  Lot.' 


years    in    the    Massachusetts    School    of 
Technology.    His  books  have  all  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  critics,  being     quite 
above  the  ordinary  in  literary  quality. 
*     *     * 

A.  L.  Felkin,  the  name  which  accom- 
panies that  of  Ellen  Thorneycroft  Fowler 
on  the  title-page  of  "Kate  of  Kate  Hall." 
belongs  to  the  husband  of  the  author  of 
''Fuel  of  Fire."     Mrs.   Felkin,  it  seems, 


has  not  gained  much  from  the  effort  at  col- 
laboration. 

*     *     * 

That  reminds  us  that  the  Stratford  con- 
troversy has  been  settled  and  owing  to 
Miss     Corelli's     efforts,     the 
'!^^»Ji  «f         houses  in  dispute  are  to  be  left 

Toucn  of  ,  *^      ^_.  .   . 

the  Ancient     unmolested.        The      decision 

should   meet   with   the  hearty 

approval  of  all  the  many  lovers  of  great 
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literature  and  the  past  masters.  Such  cor- 
ners of  the  globe  as  Stratford,  Newstead 
and  the  hallowed  places  of  the  Lake  re- 
gion should  be  changed  as  little  as  possi- 
ble, they  are  places  rendered  sacred  by  the 
habitation  of  genius.  Shakespeare  may 
have  committed  youthful  indiscretions  by 
the  gently-flowing  Avon's  side,  and  Byron 
may  have,  at  times,  made  the  old  Abbey 
resound  and  reverberate  with  the  vulgar 
noises  of  a  midnight  orgy, — notwithstand- 
ing these  things,  the  homes  of  our  poets 
are  and  should  be  wrapped  around  and 
al30ut  with  loving  memories  and  reverence. 

*     *     * 

Children  sometimes  have  moments  of 
unconscious  humor,  the  laughter-provok- 
ing properties  of  which  are 
ftorkTof  "^^  ^^  ^^  surpassed  by  the  es- 
identification  savs  of  the  most  generously 
recognized  wit.  The  following 
story,  told  by  an  author,  is  an  excellent 
example  of  this. 


So  early  is  made  the  impression  that 
poetry,  long  hair,  paper  rolls  and  eccentric 
mannerisms  like  and  are  fitted  to  each 
other's  company. 


FRANCES  HODGSON   BURNETT 
Author  of  '*  In  the  Clored  Room.*' 

A  little  boy  came  running  in  to  his  father 
one  day,  crying,  "Oh,  papa,  I  saw  a  poet 
to-day!"  "A  poet?"  questioned  the 
father,  ''and  pray  how  did  you  know  that 
he  was  a  poet  ?" 

"Why,"  innocently  responded  the  child, 
"he  ha<I  long  hair  and  carried  a  roll  of 
paper  in  his  hand  and  he  was  acting 
iiinnv." 


/  . 


MYRTLE  REED 
Author  of  '*  The  Master's  Violin." 

By  birth  Mr.  Norman  Duncan  is  a  Can- 
adian. He  was  bom  at  Brantford,  On- 
tario, thirty-two  years  ago  and 
Norman  w^as  educated  at  the  University 

Duncao  of  Toronto,  w^here  he  erred  in 

taking  a  scientific  course,  the 
repugnance  of  which  led  him  to  go,  in 
1895,  to  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  in  which  town 
he  found  a  place  on  the  reportorial  staff 
of  the  "Auburn  Bulletin."  From  here  he 
went  to  New  York  and  joined  the  staff 
of  the  New  York  "Post,"  with  which  he 
remained  for  four  years,  rising  in  that 
time  to  the  editorship  of  the  Saturday  sup- 
plement and  gaining  a  reputation  for  un- 
usual descriptive  powers  and  ability  in 
character  delineation. 

His  first  Hterary  effort,  aside  from  his 
regular  newspaper  work,  was  a  story 
which  appeared  in  "The  Atlantic  Monthly" 
and  was  the  result  of  a  patient  study  of 
the  Syrian  Quarter  in  New  York  City. 
Later  stories,  born  of  the  same  study, 
appeared  in  the  "Atlantic"  and  "Mc- 
Clure's"  and  later  still  a  collection  was 
printed  in  book-form  under  the  title,  "The 
Soul  of  the  Street." 

But  the  Syrian  atmosphere  grew  oppres- 
sive, and  Mr.  Duncan  suddenly  turned  to 
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the  sea  for  inspiration.  He  had  never  seen 
the  ocean  until  he  was  twenty-six  years 
old,  and  his  impression  then  was  dreary 


NORMAN  DUNCAN 
Author  of    '  Dr.  Luke  of  the  Labrador."  Etc. 

and  clouded  with  the  more  terrible  aspects 
of  the  great  deep.  But  he  determined 
none  the  less  to  write  about  the  sea,  and 
began  looking  about  for  a  region  wherein 
to  gather  the  required  material,  and  of 
how  he  has  used  the  Labrador  Coast  and 
Newfoundland  for  his  purpose,  he  tells 
thus, 

I  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  "Mc- 
Clure's  Magazine"  to  go  to  Newfoundland  and 
set  out  in  the  summer  of  1900.  I  had  never 
spent  a  night  at  sea;  had  never  been  on  a  sail- 
ing vessel  under  sail;  I  had  formed  an  impres- 
sion of  what  life  in  Newfoundland  would  be 
like,  and  had  deliberately  refrained  from  creat- 
ing a  prejudice  by  reading  anything  about  the 
place.  I  spent  that  summer  and  the  next  and 
the  next  in  the  fishing  harbors  of  Newfound- 
land and  the  next  on  the  Labrador  coast.  I 
learned  most  in  the  first  summer — everything, 
in  fact,  so  far  as  my  impression  of  the  sea 
is  concerned.  Subsequent  visits  had  very  little 
effect  upon  my  conception;  they  helped  me 
with  incidents,  local  color,  character  and  things 
technical,  of  course,  but  that  is  all.  My  method 
was  simply  to  live  (in  so  far  as  I  could)  as  the 
folk  lived,  to  take  interest  in  the  things  that 
interested  them,  to  listen  to  them  while  they 
talked  among  themselves,  to  watch  them  at 
their  work,  to  be  of  them  for  the  time,  in  in- 
terests, point  of  view,  etc.  Then  I  let  the  stor- 
ies  grow.     They   forced   themselves;   I    didn't 


force  them.  When  I  got  the  conception  I 
wanted  to  present,  I  waited  until,  as  I  went 
about,  the  plot  occurred,  appearing  naturally 
from  the  events  that  went  forward  or  from 
the   conversations   I    heard. 

When  he  left  the  New  York  "Post" 
Mr.  Duncan  went  to  Washington,  Pa., 
where  he  became  assistant  Professor  of 
English  in  the  Washington  and  Jefferson 
University.  Last  spring  he  was  elected 
Wallace  Professor  of  Rhetoric,  but  his  du- 
ties are  light  and  his  time  is  largely  occu- 
pied in  literary  work. 

Each  summer  as  soon  as  college  closes 
he  hurries  to  the  sea  and  one  important 
result  of  these  sojourns  has  been  **Dr. 
Luke  of  the  Labrador,"  a  novel,  exception- 
ally well-written,  and  full  of  vital  interest. 

4:        3)e        ]»: 

The  author  of  "Roland  of  Altenburg,*'  a 
novel  just  issued  by  Messrs.  Herbert  S. 

Stone  and  Co.,  is  Mr.  Edward 
Edward  Mott  Mott  Wooley,  a  Chicago  news- 
wooiey  paper  man.     His  "Stories  of 

the  Night"  revealed  conditions 
and  events  unfamiliar  to  most  persons. 
The  new  tale  is  a  more  elaborate  and  ma- 
ture effort.     Mr.  Wooley's  experience  has 


EDWARD  MOTT  WOOLEY 
Author   of    "  Roland  of    Altenburg." 

been  large.  Two  ^'events"  in  his  life  were 
audiences  with  Emperor  William  and  the 
King  of  Italy. 


JACK  LONDON 
Author  of    "The  Sea- Wolf." 


Jack  London  probably  pleases  President 
Roosevelt,  so  unflagging  is  his  energy,  so 

full  of  action  his  performances. 
oi^^.tII***'  ^I**-  London  went  to  Man- 
Set-Wow      churia  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the 

history  which  the  Japanese  and 
Russians  are  making  there.  He  came 
back  the  other  day  and  entered  San  Fran- 


cisco with  a  face  most  eloquently  brown 
but  an  animation  in  nowise  diminished. 
He  returns  in  time  for  the  publication  in 
book  form  of  his  new  story,  **The  Sea- 
Wolf,"  a  novel  that  draws  on  the  resources 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  for  its-  scenes  and 
atmosphere. 


TH      THE      NEW 
B   O   O    IC   S  ^ 

By   Tahiti  WiUmmi^  LL.  D. 


It  is  odd  what  an  intellectual  Switzer- 
land New  England  has  become.     Every- 
body finds  there  a  mental  plav- 
sprnt"***"^  ground.      Part  of  these  essays 
—  were  wTitten  when  Mr.  Perry, 

like  that  earlier  New  England 
moralist,  Jonathan  Edwards,  had  left  New- 
England  hills  for  Princeton ;  but  they  all 
breathe  a  Yankee  detachment  and  the 
sense  of  moral  responsibility  for  the  use 
of  his  time  and  opportunities  which  comes 
over  every  man  in  the  garish  marbles  of 
the  Grand  Central  Depot  when  he  buys  his 
ticket  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford.  Instantly  your  mood  changes 
and  instead  of  regretting  that  you  are  not 
a  millionaire  in  an  automobile,  you  begin 
inwardly  debating  whether  you  can  work 
and  play  at  the  same  time.  In  the  end,  on 
his  last  page,  Mr.  Perry  decides  that  it 
makes  no  difference  which  you  do  as  long 
as  you  catch  your  fish.  Fly  or  worm  are 
as  one,  if  the  trout  lands  in  the  basket. 
But  before  he  reaches  this  sound  conclu- 
sion, the  edit^P  of  the  Atlantic  has  dis- 
cussed the  Boer  war,  talked  over  the  dif- 
ference between  an  amateur  and  profes- 
sional, told  you  about  the  college  professor 
and  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  and  always 
kept  the  Ten  Commandments  carefully 
pasted  in  the  top  of  his  hat.  It  is  fine 
talk.  One  loves  to  hear  it — light,  pointed, 
elevated,  stimulating — though  now  and 
then  you  catch  a  whiff  of  that  leaking 
steam  radiator  which  stands  in  every  col- 
lege lecture  room. 


A  disappointing  book,  except  on  Spen- 
cer's ''Education.'*     By  temperament  Mr. 

Royce  is  not  fitted  for  the  ap- 
Spencer  preciation  of  a  philosopher  of 

.    I  J"«  the  conditioned  and  the  mate- 

rial,  and  by  method  he  is  not 
fitted  for  his  answer,     ifie  best  in  Spen- 


cer escapes  him  and  to  face  the  worst,  Mr. 
Royce's  elenchic  process  is  not  the  best 
fitted  for  combat  with  a  dogmatic  logician. 
The  result  is  a  curiously  ineffective  study 
by  a  man  schooled  in  the  subtleties  of  ideal- 
ism. Mr.  Royce  has  no  great  difficulty  in 
showing  that  Spencer's  "evolution**  w^as  a 
description  of  a  method  of  thought  and  an 
intellectual  attitude  and  not  an  explana- 
tion of  the  universe.  He  has  as.-  little  in 
showing  that  Spencer  in  his  theor>^  of  edu- 
cation accepted  the  order  in  which'  studies 
are  useful  to  society  as  the  order  in  which 
they  would  be  most  useful  for  individual 
development.  The  practical  result  was  to 
eliminate  the  humanities  whose  "one  great 
purpose  is  to  open  our  eyes  to  truths  which 
cannot  be  expressed  in  abstract  form,  but 
which  can  only  be  appreciated  through  a 
direct  enjoyment  of  human  life  as  it  gets 
portrayed  in  history,  in  literature  and  in 
art."  A  better  defense  of  the  value  of 
the  studies  Spencer  decried  has  not  recent- 
ly been  made  than  in  ^Ir.  Royce's  distinc- 
tive criticism  of  Spencer's  theory  of  edu- 
cation. Gossippy  reminiscences  by  James 
Collier  close  the  book  with  a  row  of  anec- 
dotes. ! 


President  Harper,  of  Chicago  Univer- 
sity, is  a  great  administrator,  a  good 
KeiifT'on  and  teacher,  a  fair  scholar  and  a 
tneriurher  ^^o^erate  speaker.  He  has 
wm.Rainey  gathered  into  a  single  small 
Harper  volume  his  religious  utterances 

before  the  students  of  the  University 
which  he  has  created.  They  touch  on  re- 
ligion and  fellowship,  personal  ethics,  Bible 
study  and  various  phases  of  knowledge, 
experience,  the  Bible  and  belief.  Their 
one  limitation  is  that  they  are  vague.  The 
l)ook  neither  cuts  loose  from  creed  and 
relies  absolutely  and  wholly  on  the  inner 
light  and  the  outer  spiritual  life,  nor  as- 
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serts,  expounds  and  defines  in  definite 
shape,  a  clearly  conceived  and  firmly  held 
system.  The  result  is  an  inevitable  in- 
consistency. Old  phrases  are  employed 
without  accepting  all  that  they  imply. 
New  stand  for  less  than  their  meaning. 
But  there  remains  the  steady,  consistent 
and  sustained  plea  for  "The  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ."  The  solution  of  intellec- 
tual difficulties  not  by  categorical  argument 
but  by  spiritual  experience,  and  the  reli- 
ance upon  the  ethical  Hfe,  as  the  one  path 
to  spiritual  comprehension,  run  through 
all  these  papers,  and  make  of  them  a  con- 
sistent teaching. 


Dr.  Edward  Thomas  Devine,  secretary 
of  the  New  York  Charity  Organization 
Priacipies  Society,  is  a  leader,  teacher  and 
of  ReHcf  authority  in  the  "new  charity." 
Edward  T.  An  lowa  man  .graduated  at 
'^•''*"*  that  Western  Oberlin,  a  Meth- 

odist College,  Cornell,  in  1887,  he  has 
studied  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Halle,  and  has  been  nearly  10  years 
in  the  highly  specialized  New  York  whirl- 
pool, where  you  must  swim  well  or  drown. 
He  thinks  while  he  works.  Most  charity- 
workers,  work  and  work  hard  when  they 
think.  He  has  written  a  broad  general 
manual  of  charity  work.  It  is  not  like 
Warner's  "American  Charities,"  a  natural 
history  account  of  various  agencies  of  re- 
lief and  classes  of  the  relieved ;  but  a  dis- 
cussion of  general  principles.  It  is  a  **first 
book'  that  will  for  many  years  be  put  into 
ever>'  beginner's  hands  in  relief  work.  No 
one  book  will  so  steady  the  thinking  of 
the  man  or  woman  acting  on  a  charity 
society  board.  Its  twin  principles  are  the 
wisdom  and  social  necessity  of  maintain- 
ing a  "standard  of  life"  and  the  duty  of 
seeing  to  it  that  relief  is  so  extended  as 
to  enable  the  bread-winner  of  a  family  to 
maintain  this  standard  on  his  own  earn- 
ings. Investigation  is  the  necessary  basis 
of  such  a  policy.  Mr.  Devine  reviews 
each  phase  of  the  application  of  this  prin- 
ciple to  the  family,  adults,  children  and 
other  classes,  gives  75  illustrative  cases, 
.  narrates  the  history  of  relief  and  describes 


aid  in  great  disasters  from  Chicago  to  the 
"Slocum"  wTeck.  Throughout,  the  book 
has  the  touch  of  the  expert.  It  should  in- 
sist more  strongly  on  the  necessity  of  in- 
dustrial duress  to  maintain  the  standard 
of  work  as  well  as  of  life. 


Mr.  Caine  has  combined  his  earlier  and 
later  method  by  planning  his  last  story 
TO-...    P^^^  ^"  Ireland  and  part  in  Lon- 

Tne  Prodigal     j  o  ..    ,.       . 

Son  aon.     bome  pages  are  full  of 

Haiicaine  *'t:he  great  lone  home  of  na- 
ture," *'calm  and  white  and 
silent,"  and  some  of  the  city.  There  are 
all  the  old  creeps  and  some  of  the  new 
ones.  There  is  the  life  of  a  simple  people 
and  the  complete  existence  of  the  musical 
artist.  The  work  is  serious.  There  is  still 
the  old  capacity  for  flinging  on  the  screen 
shadowy  shapes  which  aflfect  one  as  do 
elemental  forces.  No  one  else  now  writ- 
ing can  quite  make  you  feel  the  old  Ice- 
landic governor  who  is  the  real  hero  of 
the  book  as  Mr.  Caine  does.  You  may 
not  like  the  art.  You  must  admit  its 
eflfective  force.  With  London  and  the  life 
there  of  the  artist,  Mr.  Caine,  as  always, 
with  a  crowd,  is  less  successful.  The  plot 
is  simplicity  itself.  The  solitary  fresh  page, 
as  to  Mr.  Caine's  work,  is  his  picture  of  the 
drug-habit  and  here  again  the  picture  is 
complete.  If  the  vogue  of  the  past  novels 
by  him  has  not  gone  to  this  book  it  is  in 
no  small  share  because  it  is  better,  and  no 
page  is  without  its  tint  of  interest. 


It  is  a  sad  moment  in  every  aging  novel- 
ist's career  when  his  novel  comes  first  in 
The  Golden  book-form  to  the  reviewer. 
Bowl  ^  without  a  previous   avatar  in 

Jmim  ^^^  magazines.     It  is  never  for 

lack  of  desire  for  periodical 
royalties  and  periodical  publication.  It 
means  that  the  man,  his  style  and  his  work 
no  longer  catch  the  general  reader.  It 
may  be  better  than  ever,  but  it  is  not  that. 
A  Roman  prince  of  English  experience 
married  an  American  heiress,  and  she  finds 
him  unfaithful  to  discover  that  she  has 
gone  through  a  subtle  change  which  makes 
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her  not  forgiving  alone ;  but  first  tolerant 
and  then  forgiving.  This  takes  two  vol- 
umes and  789  pages.  It  is  done  perfectly. 
The  Italian  prince  is  a  lesson  in  interna- 
tional comprehension.  No  one  but  Mr. 
James  could  give  this  gravity,  this  men- 
tality, this  command  of  the  situation,  this 
sobriety  and  the  absence  of  all  foolish  and 
rather  crude  people  connote  with  "Italian." 
The  American  girl,  if  less  successful,  has 
the  like  verisimilitude.  Moreover  nothing 
is  told.  All  grows.  T  he  American  father, 
too,  is  there  and  he  marries  and  there  is 
scene  after  scene,  as  of  buying  bric-a-brac, 
like  a  Dutch  interior,  full  of  room-light. 
But  after  all  of  this  sort  has  been  noted  and 
appreciated,  it  still  remains  true  that  style 
was  made  for  the  novel  and  not  the  novel 
for  style. 


For  two  centuries  the  home  of  Este  was 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  one  of  the 
Dukes  and  worst  of  the  princely  Italian 
Perrari"  homes  of  the  Renaissance. 
Edmu^^dQ.  ^^^'  Gardner  has  brought  its 
Qardner  annals,  but  not  its  evils,   into 

a  single  bulky  volume,  which  unwinds  the 
events,  the  princes,  the  poets  and  the  state- 
craft of  the  period  as  one  unwinds  a  spool 
of  thread.  The  story  runs  on  without  any 
coherent  plan,  and  while  it  is  accurate, 
moderate  and  dignified,  the  book  is  annals, 
rather  than  history. 


Professor  McVey,  of  Minnesota  Uni- 
versity, is  a  pupil  of  President  Hadley,  of 
Modern  Yale,    to    whom    his    work    is 

indiutruiitm  dedicated.  He  belongs  to  the 
PrankL.  same  school  of  descriptive  eco- 
McVey  nomics.     He  has  brought  into 

a  single  volume  two  expositions,  one  a 
sketch  of  the  development  of  English, 
American  and  German  industrial  systems, 
the  other  an  account  of  the  progress  of 
mining,  transportation,  manufacture  and 
industrial  organization.  This  is  much  to 
crowd  into  a  single  volume.  It  is  neces- 
sarily brief.  It  is  colored  by  the  bent 
towards  a  State  socialism,  as  a  good  thing 
if  it  could  be  had,  apparent  in  much  eco- 
nomic literature.    The  true  thought  is  that 


State  ownership  and  control  are  better  than 
worse  things,  but  only  to  be  accepted  as  a 
necessary  evil.  Regulation,  Mr.  McVey 
accepts  as  necessary  and  as  intended  to 
"be  preventive  and  not  prohibitory."  To 
the  laws  and  administration  which  en- 
deavor to  prevent  combinations  on  price, 
Mr.  McVey  is  opposed.  He  has  written 
one  of  those  rapid  summaries  which  for 
from  five  to  ten  years  to  come  wdll  be 
useful  to  the  college  student,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  will  be  out-dated. 

*  *     * 

The  Rev.  Claude  Hermann  Walter 
Johns  is  not  a  great  scholar,  nor  able ;  but 
Babylonian  he  is  rector  of  a  comfortable 
Kts'cin*"  university  living  in  Cambridge, 
tracts  and  England,  and  he  has  shared  in 
c.ti. W.Johns  the  English  system  of  prizes 
for  scholars  since  he  was  in  his  teens. 
He  is  assiduous  and  painstaking.  The 
thousands  of  cuneiform  inscriptions  copied 
and  translated  are  scattered  through  a 
great  welter  of  transactions.  Even  schol- 
ars find  it  hard  to  cover  all  this  tide  of 
material.  Mr.  Johns  has  compiled  and 
codified  it  in  a  large,  full,  fat  volume.  It 
is  hard  reading — not  meant  for  the  gen- 
eral reader— but  certain  to  interest  the 
serious  inquirer,  even  if  not  a  scholar. 
The  raw  materials  of  history  are  spread 
here  over  4000  years.  And  cuneiform  was 
in  use  for  writing  twice  as  long  as  our 
own  alphabet  has  been.  Things  are  mixed. 
Mr.  Johns  jostles  dates  as  far  apart  as 
a  Senatus  Consultum  of  the  Senate  of 
Cicero  and  an  Act  of  Congress  of  the 
Washington  of  Roosevelt.  He  talks  in 
general  terms  on  laws  and  customs  which 
may  have  been  only  special  and  temporary. 
But  a  great  mass  of  scattered  data  are  in 
his  pages  given  coherence  and  collocation 
for  the  first  time  for  the  English  reader. 

*  *     * 

This  story  of  a  trip  in  South  Morocco 
goes  out  of  the  beaten  path,  but  presents 
nothing  but  the  usual  and  ordi- 
nary impressions  of  a  passing 
s'l  Bensnta  traveler  on  his  way  to  Mara- 
kesh,  the  city  of  Morocco.  The 
colored  illustrations  are  piquant  and  render 
washed  drawings  with  accuracy. 


Morocco 
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Mr.  Atkinson  has  put  campaign  docu- 
ments in  a  volume  and  called  it  "The  Basis 
p»Sr«r*  of  Economic  Science."  This  is 
TheBMitoff    not  merely  **begging  the  ques- 


tion."    It  is  taking  the  ques- 


Ec*aoaiic 
Selene* 

Atkinson  tion  by  the  throat  and  making 
it  say  just  what  you  please,  with  or  with- 
out "Basis."  Figures  can  be  made  to  do 
anything  on  Mr.  Atkinson's  methods. 
But  he  is  useful — though  a  poor  prophet — 
as  "The  Tendency  to  Individualism" 
proves,  because  he  has  the  gift  of  seeing 
the  tendency  as  well  as  the  aggregate  of 
certain  returns.  Few  realize  that  the  small 
shop  and  a  greater  personal  independence 
has  begun.  So  in  "A  True  Policy  of  Pro- 
tection" Mr.  Atkinson  makes  visible  the 
extent  to  which  Protection  has  done  its  ap- 
pointed work  and  calls  for  modification. 
If  you  know  statistics,  have  a  keen  eye 
for  the  difference  between  a  fact  arid  an 
inference,  and  an  unbroken  command  of 
your  statistical  temper,  Mr.  Atkinson  will 
be  to  you  one  of  the  most  useful  men  ac- 
cessible. In  the  "cost  of  war"  where  his 
sympathies  warp  him,  he  confuses  two 
different  things,  the  results  of  a  new 
national  policy  and  of  normal  national 
growth,  lumping  them  indiscriminately. 


This  constitutes  the  first  thorough  in- 
vestigation made  in  this  country  of  the 
conditions  under  which  young 

Out  of  Work  -  ^    .  ,  .     . 

~  women  obtam  employment  m 

K^r**  ^'  ^^^  grades,  from  the  unskilled 
common  labor  of  domestic  serv- 
ice up  to  the  trained,  intelligent  and  expert 
work  of  the  stenographer.  The  inquiry 
was  conducted  as  a  part  of  college  settle- 
ment work  by  Miss  Kellor,  and  eight  as- 
sistants in  New  York,  Boston  and  Phila- 
delphia. It  reveals  serious  evils  in  all 
grades  of  classes  and  is  a  convincing  argu- 
ment for  a  closer  police  regulation  of  em- 
ployment agencies,  and  the  provision  of 
such  agencies  by  the  State.  No  one  can 
read  it  and  not  see  that  both  these  steps 
are  indispensable.  It  fails  in  a  sufficient 
appreciation  of  a  situation  due  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  women  who  in  these  things, 
owing  to  a  domestic  environment,  have  lag- 
ged in  the  rear  of  men  and  still  live  in  an 
age  of  caste  and  social  stratification.  The 
real  difficulty  with  domestic  service  is  that 
it  is  an  attempt  to  maintain  a  regimen  of 
status  during  an  age  of  contract,  and  all 
the  various  remedies  Miss  Kellor  proposes 
in  her  most  interesting  and  instructive  vol- 
ume are  but  palliatives. 


Mr.  Johnston  has  found  a  new  period 
and  a  new  man.  The  man  is  Murat  and 
^•i2*«o«ic  the  period  is  the  passage  of 
sZLtbertr  Naples  under  the  Napoleonic 
"•'y  _  regime  from  mediaeval  to  mod- 

R.M.john0ton  ern  conditions.  Modem  Ital- 
ian history  is  incomprehensible  without  a 
knowledge  of  this  change.  Mr.  Johnston's 
two  absorbing,  careful,  painstaking  vol- 
umes cannot  have  many  readers;  but  to 
those  who  need  them  this  history  of 
Southern  Italy  from  1805  to  1820  will  be 
indispensable.  If  you  chance  as  a  boy  to 
have  known  with  wondering  eyes  men  who 
had  been  "Carbonari,"  you  will  appreciate 
the  difficulty  and  understand  the  success 
of  Mr.  Johnston  in  telling  for  the  first 
time  in  English  what  the  Carbonari  and 
other  secret  societies  were.  Maps,  por- 
traits and  a  carefully  arranged  method 
illuminate  as  solid  a  contribution  to  history 
as  has  recently  been  made. 


Lady  Durand,  in  company  with  her  hus- 
band. Sir  Henry  Mortimer  Durand,  now 
^     ,  ^  British  Ambassador  at  Wash- 

An  Autumn  ,  ,  ... 

Tour  In  West-  mgtou,  made  a  long  circuit  m 
ern  Persia  Southwestern  Persia  in  Sep- 
E.  R.  Durand  tember,  1899.  The  trip  of 
nearly  1500  miles  carried  the  party,  a  large 
one,  down  the  plateau  from  Teheran  to* 
Ispahan,  and  then  along  three  sides  of  a 
great  squire  in  the  mountains  which  make 
Western  Persia.  The  region,  while  ac- 
cessible enough,  is  not  often  visited,  and 
Lady  Durand  saw  the  best  of  it.  Her 
book  is  a  surface  account,  but  it  is  intelli- 
gent, as  when  she  notes  the  resemblance 
of  the  Lurs,  Kurds  of  South  Persia,  to  the 
faces  on  Assyrian  bas-reliefs.  When  all 
the  truth  is  known,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
"Assyrian"  is  in  race  more  Kurd  than 
Semite,  and  in  tongue  Semite  and  not 
Kurd.  There  are  photographs,  but  these 
are  those  always  for  sale  at  Teheran,  and 
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the  charm  of  the  book  is  its  frank  personal 
note,  unburdened  by  archaeology,  history 
or  ethnology.  The  traveller's  book  of  half 
a  century  ago. 


This  addition  to  the  "Story  of  Explora- 
tion" is  on  one  of  the  forgotten  parts  of 
Further  the    world.      The    Indo-Asian 

India  ^  peninsular  is  less  known  to  the 

Husb  ordinary    educated    man  than 

ciiHord  ^„y  pgj.^  q£  ^g  globe  of  equal 

importance,  size  and  population.  Try,  for 
an  instant  to  call  up  its  outline,  and  place 
its  countries,  instantly  you  realize  that 
your  shape  is  vague  and  that  you  cannot 
tell  at  which  place  the  Me-Kong  River  be- 
longs. Mr.  Clifford,  after  very  briefly 
running  over  early  history,  too  briefly,  for 
he  does  not  give  enough  for  background, 
summarizes  French,  and  English  explora- 
tion of  the  region.  The  whole  volume  goes 
practically  to  the  work  done  in  the  last 
forty  years,  true  of  no  other  part  of  Asia, 
save  a  part  of  its  central  plateau.  The 
illustrations  are  poor,  the  treatment  some- 
what vague,  no  one  thread  is  preserved. 
You  must  read  it  all  to  get  any,  but  no- 
where else  will  you  find  what  you  have 
here. 


The  real  strength  of  this  sketch  of 
Veronese  lies  in  the  process  photographs 
Paolo  of    his    work.       These,    on    a 

Veron<>fe  large  page  cover  the  whole 
Mr«.  Arthur  range  of  his  extraordinary  and 
*•"  dramatic  brush.     As   with  all 

English  reproductions  in  the  half-tone,  the 
pages  are  inky,  and  but  badly  printed.  The 
screen  is  too  fine  for  paper  and  ink.  The 
sketch  of  his  life  occupies  but  a  few  pages. 
The  best  of  his  work  accepts  ordinary  at- 
tributions without  challenge.  It  is  of  more 
importance  to  study  even  a  badly  processed 
photograph  of  the  painter's  work  than  to 
read  reams  written  about  him  by  others, 
and  the  accuracy  of  the  photograph,  even 
when  badly  printed,  more  than  makes  up 
for  the  more  agreeable  interpretation  of  a 
wood  cut,  usual  in  the  past. 


George  Morland  has  had  a  new  and  in- 
stant recrudescence,  due  to  his  colored 
oeorjre  prints.     These,  for  long,  were 

Moriaad  rejected  of  all  and  could  have 

a.  c.wii-        been  bought  for  a  shilling  or 
liamson  ^^^     They    suddenly   became 

the  vogue,  and  still  gain  absurd  prices.  He 
came  of  a  race  of  artists,  and  bridges  the 
period  between  (1763-1804)  the  early  en- 
graving of  England,  influenced  by  German 
methods,  and  the  later  Italian  school,  de- 
veloped under  the  teaching  of  Bartolozzi. 
Morland  is  the  story-telling  English  artist. 
Mr.  Williamson  has  followed  in  this  vol- 
ume the  same  method  as  Mr.  Whitman 
in  his  work  on  Cousins.  He  has  brought 
together  a  sketch  which  has  somewhat  of 
new  material  though  for  the  rest  he  em- 
ploys familiar  sources,  including  the  young 
woman  **upwards  of  six  feet  in  height'' 
with  whom  Morland  was  in  love,  who  fig- 
ures in  every  sketch  of  Morland,  however 
short.  The  real  value  of  this  work  turns 
first  and  chiefly  upon  its  catalogue  of  en- 
gravings, and  examples  of  minute,  close 
and  careful  examination  of  statistics  and 
of  publication.  In  giving  the  present  status 
of  Morland's  paintings,  there  is  an  almost 
total  omission  of  American  owners.  The 
book  is  a  large  quarto.  It  is  written 
without  any  special  gift  of  exposition,  but 
adds  an  accessible  life  to  the  six  already 
written  to-day,  comparatively  inaccessible. 
The  callotype  reproduction  handles  the 
mezzotints  with  a  soft  accuracy,  beautiful 
to  behold. 


Mrs.  Clement,  to  many  art  books,  has 
added  one  which  breaks  into  a  new  field. 
Women  In  the  ^ou  can  count  On  your  fingers 
Pine  Arts  all  the  womcu  who  painted  be- 
ciaraEr.kine^^'*^  1800,  and  did  anything 
Clement  worth  getting  into  a  gallery. 
It  takes  a  book  to  hold  those  who  have 
painted  in  the  last  fifty  years,  well  enough, 
a  round  dozen  to  match  the  work  of  men, 
except  the  very  foremost.  A  technical  dic- 
tionary was  much  needed,  and  Mrs.  Clem- 
ent, while  she  is  forced  to  a  reticence  as 
to  the  ages  of  these  artists,  gives  informa- 
tion as  to  their  works  which  will  instantly 
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make  this  a  familiar  book  of  reference. 
Unlike  her  other  books,  which  followed  a 
trodden  field,  this  has  been  compiled  from 
her  own  circulars  of  inquiry. 


This  collection  remains  as  good  as  it 
was  seven  years  ago.  Nothing  has  been 
ooid«n  written      since     that     anyone 

X"I2riS?«**'  would  dream  of  adding.  This 
^•^^•■^  is  a  "portrait  edition,"  much 
p.L.Kii«wies  bedizened  on  the  cover 
through  use  of  a  forced  conceit.  The  por- 
traits of  the  women  are  all  much  younger 
than  they  are  now,  which  is  usual.  Even 
a  man's  photographs  do  not  grow  old  as 
fast  as  he,  and  a  woman's  never  pass  a 
certain  year,  if  her  literary  offspring  are 
her  chief  care.  The  volume,  as  a  selec- 
tion is  less  one  of  lyric  than  of  sentiment, 
but  it  is  nearly  as  good  as  the  barren  field 
can  yield. 


Miss  Henrietta  Keddie,  who  writes  as 
"Sarah  Tytler,"  has  issued  many  small 
Tfceoid  novels  and  taught  **young  la- 

MAftora  dies"  all  her  life,  ending  now  as 

•*Sar^  head  of  a  finishing  school.  Out 

Tyttor"  ^f  j|^-g  experience,  she  publish- 

ed in  1870  a  book  now  republished  with- 
out change,  **The  Old  Masters  and 
Their  Pictures."  It  is  just  the  sort 
of  book  which  grows  out  of  the 
effort  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  young 
woman  who  wishes  to  "know  some- 
thing about  art,"  and  does  not  want 
to  take  too  much  trouble.  From  Giotto 
the  current  runs  without  a  break  to  Knel- 
ler.  Something  is  said  about  the  man, 
much  is  said  about  his  pictures.  There  are 
half-tone  illustrations.  She  notes  that  the 
Venetian  women  had  the  "weak  and  false 
vanity  of  dyeing  their  black  hair  a  pale 


yellow."  Even  in  Greuze  she  sees  the  oc- 
casional flutter  of  passion,  of  many  paint- 
ers among  the  most  reserved.  There  is 
much  of  comparative  description.  There 
is  some  frank  admiration  of  men  like  Car- 
racci.  For  girls  between  fifteen  and  eigh- 
teen, in  families  who  do  not  want  them  to 
know  too  much  and  are  desirous  of  avoid- 
ing their  knowing  too  little,  this  book  will 
play  the  useful  part  of  a  teacher  guide.  It 
is  written  in  a  dialect  known  only  to  those 
who  lecture  on  Art.  Where  they  get  it 
no  one  knows,  but  the  secret  does  not  per- 
ish with  them.  It  remains  with  all  who 
write  on  a  subject  which  they  have  "got 
up." 


When  William  Caxton,  in  1484,  printed 
an  English  translation  of  the  letters  of 
TheKnvght  Gcoffroy,  De  La  Tour  Lan- 
of  tbe  Tower  dry  to  his  daughter,  he  issued 
LaTour  the     first     printed     work     on 

Landry  feminine    Education    in  Eng- 

land. It  is  a  rare,  but  not  a  very 
rare  Caxton.  The  Lennox  Library  has 
a  copy.  Of  the  105  works  which  Cax- 
ton published,  it  is  of  medium  fre- 
quency. It  is  not  like  the  "Propositio 
of  King  Arthur,"  of  which  there  are  only 
two  in  existence,  nor  like  the  "Golden 
Legend,"  of  which  there  are  31,  or  of  the 
"Polychromicon"  with  30.  The  rarest  of 
the  Caxtons  is,  of  course,  the  "Recuyell," 
his  first  issue.  "The  Book  of  the  Tower" 
appears  now  in  an  admirable  reprint,  with 
notes  and  type  not  too  small  and  close  to 
the  original  spelling,  with  page  and  bind- 
ing attractive.  It  gives  on  the  whole  the 
best  picture  available  of  English  feminine 
life,  education  and  ideals,  at  the  beginning 
of  .the  Renaissance,  including  "How  a 
Woman  Ought  to  Obeye  Her  Husband  in 
AUe  Thyngs  Honest,"  and  also  "How 
Loue  Wyle  Be  Kept  Warme." 


Books  ofthe  Month  for  the  Busy  Man 

New  Publications  Likely  to  Attract  Attention 


IN  the  great  flood  of  books  that  has 
issued  from  the  presses  of  the  pub- 
lishers during  the  past  month,  there 
are  a  few  of  more  than  ordinary  interest, 
and  some  perhaps  that  will  stand  the 
test  of  standards  and  time.  The  works 
noted  are  those  most  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  busy  people,  on  account  of  their 
merit  in  some  form,  or  because  of  their 
striking  or  timely  subject. 

The  Prodigai,  Son. 

Hall  Caine's  latest  novel  is  a  modern  re- 
vision of  the  New  Testament  parable.  It 
is  a  very  strong  and  pathetic  story,  fol- 
lowing closely  the  lines  of  the  parable, 
excepting  that  the  prodigal,  on  arriving 
home  and  viewing  the  changed  condi- 
tions there,  abandons  in  sacrifice  his  pen- 
itent, intention  of  proclaiming  his  iden- 
tity. Iceland  and  London  form  the 
scenes.  The  novel  points  the  moral  that 
while  the  innocent  often  suffer  for  the 
guilty,  retribution  eventually  overtakes 
the  sinful  one. 

The  Masqueradrr. 

The  exchange  in  identity  of  two  men 
who  are  doubles  forms  the  basis  of  a 
strong  novel  by  Katharine  Cecil  Thurs- 
ton. One  man  is  married,  a  member  of 
Parliament,  but  opium  blights  his  career. 
The  identity  of  the  two  men  is  so  exact 
that  the  world,  including  the  wife,  knows 
naught  of  the  exchange.  The  false  dou- 
ble wins  position  and  the  woman's  love, 
which  prompts  him  to  confess  to  her 
alone  at  the  death  of  the  original.  The 
moral  problem  is  not  solved. 

The  Sea-Wolf. 

A  readable  tale  of  the  sea,  with  a  serious 
purpose,  is  this  novel  of  brute  strength 
by  Jack  London.  In  it  is  worked  out  the 
theory  that  a  man  of  refined  tastes, 
strong  moral  instincts  and  a  religious  na- 
ture, will,  if  placed  in  an  environment 
where  nature's  first  law  of  self-preserva- 
tion is  paramount,  develop  a  character 
equal  to  the  emergency.  Mr.  London 
creates  a  new  character  in  fiction  in  Wolf 


Larsen,  who  recognizes  no  law,  moral 
or  otherwise,  except  that,  of  brute  force. 

Theophano. 

Frederic  Harrison's  new  romance  of 
Byzantium  in  the  tenth  century  is  built 
upon  facts  brought  to  light  through  stu- 
dious research.  It  is  melodramatic  in 
force  and  spirit,  as  befits  a  novel  of  bar- 
baric times,  and  vivid  with  the  author's 
mastery  of  language. 

The  Golden  Bowl. 

The  latest  novel  by  Henry  James,  writ- 
ten with  his  unmatchable  perfection  of 
style.  Two  volumes  and  nearly  800 
pages  enfold  the  tale  of  a  Roman  prince 
who  marries  an  American  heiress.  He 
is  unfaithful  and  she,  to  her  surprise, 
discovers  that  she  is  not  only  forgiving 
but  tolerant.  The  subtle  study  of  her 
change  of  view  and  of  her  husband's 
character  is  done  with  the  James  mi- 
nuteness. 

Whosoever  Shall  Offend. 

With  a  plot  based  upon  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  Biblical  text  beginning 
"Whosoever  shall  oflFend  one  of  these 
little  ones,"  F.  Marion  Crawford  has 
written  another  of  his  delightful  novels 
of  Italian  life. 

Double  Harness. 

The  author  of  "The  Prisoner  of  Zenda" 
and  similar  tales,  Anthony  Hope,  has 
written  in  "Double  Harness"  a  novel 
different  from  his  former  books.  It  is  a 
study  of  character  and  of  incompatibil- 
ity in  marriage,  in  which  several  couples 
are  involved,  and  is  characterized  by 
Mr.  Hope's  fine  style. 

A  Captain  in  the  Ranks. 

This  latest  of  four  deeply  appreciated 
novels  of  the  South  by  George  Gary  Eg- 
gleston,  author  of  "Evelyn  Byrd,"  opens 
just  after  the  surrender  at  Appomattox 
and  relates  the  struggles  of  a  Virginian 
as  he  seeks  to  establish  himself  in  the 
West. 
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In  the  Closed  Room. 

A  tender,  sympathetic  tale  of  a  sensitive, 
imaginative  child  is  this  story  by  Mrs. 
Frances  Hodgson  Burnett.  In  her  in- 
imitable style  she  tells  of  child-life  in  the 
world  of  dreams  and  of  the  superna- 
tural sense  which  enables  the  child  to  see 
death's  approach. 

The  Brethren. 

A  good  romance  of  the  Crusades,  by 
H.  Rider  Haggard.  A  niece  of  the  Cru- 
sader Saladin  is  the  heroine,  and  two 
knights,  twin  brothers,  are  her  lovers. 
The  clash  of  lance  and  scimitar  re- 
sound throughout  the  tale. 

The  Common  Lot. 

The  career  of  a  young  architect  who 
connives  at  fraud,  is  laid  by  Robert  Her- 
rick  against  a  background  of  the  opera- 
tions of  a  large  building  and  contracting 
corporation,  and  a  well-rounded  story 
results. 

Fata  Morgana. 


ing  figures, 
illustrated. 


The  book  is  attractively 


Andre  Castaigne  is  not  the  first  good 
illustrator,  or  even  artist,  to  essay  novel 
writing.  Not  alone  as  a  first  literary 
work  is  "Fata  Morgana"  of  interest,  but 
it  possesses  striking  qualities  of  merit. 

Recollections    and    Letters    of    General 
Robert  E.  Lee. 

Letters  from  the  great  military  leader 
of  the  South,  addressed  to  members  of 
his  family,  are  printed  in  this  volume, 
with  a  thread  of  narrative  by  his  son, 
Captain  Robert  E.  Lee.  They  are  inter- 
esting as  lights  upon  the  simple,  digni- 
fied, sympathetic  and  charitable  charac- 
ter of  the  man  as  husband,  father  and 
Southern  gentleman.  There  are  few 
glimpses  of  Lee  as  a  soldier. 

The  Art  op  Friendship. 

A  volume  of  essays  by  Bliss  Carman 
on  various  topics,  chief  among  them 
being  literary  criticism. 

The  Queen's  Progress. 

These  sketches  of  life  and  personages  in 
England  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
by  Felix  E.  Schelling,  are  full  of  the 
glamour  which  romance  has  thrown 
around  the  Elizabethan  age  and  its  lead- 


Japan,  An  Interpretation. 

This  last  work  of  Lafcadio  Heam,  is  a 
study  of  the  people  and  institutions  of 
Japan,  by  an  occidental  than  whom  there 
was  or  is  none  better  qualified  to  per- 
form the  task.  It  is  permeated  by  the 
deep  sympathy  Hearn  had  for  his 
adopted  land. 
Italian  Villas  and  Their  Gardens. 

Edith  Wharton  has  thrown  a  psycho- 
logical atmosphere  around  her  fine  de- 
scriptions of  the  old  villas  of  Venice, 
Rome,  Siena  and  Genoa.  The  volume 
is  beautifully  illustrated  in  color  by 
Maxfield  Parrish. 

The  Book  of  Clever  Beasts. 


Myrtle  Reed,  author  of  *Xavender  and 
Old  Lace"  and  "The  Master's  Violin," 
has  shown  much  versatility  in  producing 
an  amusing  take-off  on  the  popular  na- 
ture books  of  Thompson-Seton,  Roberts 
and  other  writers.  The  highly  intelli- 
gent and  somewhat  exaggerated  animals 
of  her  creation  perform  marvelous  acts. 

The  AMAT.EUR  Spirit. 

A  volume  of  essays  by  Bliss  Perry,  edi- 
tor of  the  "Atlantic  Monthly."  For 
those  who  like  discursive  literature  it 
will  be  stimulating.  The  theme  in  most 
of  the  essays  is  the  amateurism  which 
pervades  much  of  modern  literature. 

Music  AND  Other  Poems. 

Herein  are  collected  the  odes  and  sonnets 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  the  popu- 
lar author  of  "Fisherman's  Luck"  and 
"The  Blue  Flower." 

Lyrics  op  Joy. 

Frank  Dempster  Sherman's  poems  col- 
lected in  this  volume,  include  some  of 
the  best  verse  of  the  past  year. 
The  Mountains. 

Readers  of  "The  Silent  Places"  and 
"The  Forest"  will  be  pleased  with  Stew- 
art Edward  White's  description  of  life 
on  the  mountain  trail.  It  is  based  on 
the  author's  personal  experience  and 
contains  much  practical  advice  and  many 
wholesome  suggestions  for  those  who 
would  follow  in  his  footsteps. 


KATHERINE  CECIL  THURSTON 


Widely    Heralded    Novels 

Reviewed     by     Norma     K.     Bright 


The    Masquerader* 

•  1  AUUBLES"  as  an  idea  upon  which 
I  I  to  hang  a  tale,  originated  a  long 
distance  back.  On  the  revolting 
picture  of  the  morphia  fiend  the  dust  of 
years  has  gathered.  Mrs.  Thurston  has 
contrived,  however,  to  make  use  of  both 
with  a  freshness  as  striking  as  tjie  impres- 
sion it  makes  is  ephemeral. 

When  Mrs.  Thurston  wrote  "The  Cir- 
cle" she  accomplished  something  original ; 
in  "The  Masquerader"  she  owns  herself 
defeated  in  originality,  but  she  attempts 
to  compensate  for  the  defeat  by  a  skilful 
handling  that,  to  the  public  at  least,  will 

♦The  Masquerader.  By  Katherine  Cecil 
Thurston,  author  of  "The  Circle."  Illustrated. 
Harper  &  Bros. 


make  ample  compensation.  She  has  read 
her  probable  audience  well,  and  has  yielded 
to  tiny  tricks  of  sensation  that  give  the 
color  in  just  the  right  places  to  make  a 
successful  appeal. 

Given  John  Chilcote,  M.  P.,  and  John 
Loder,  nobody,  the  first  a  morphia  slave, 
the  second  a  cynic  at  odds  with  Fate ;  given 
a  likeness  between  the  two  that  makes  dis- 
crimination practically  impossible,  and  you 
have  the  characters  for  a  good,  lively  tale. 
Add  to  this  the  fact  that  one  is  a  bachelor, 
the  other  married,  and  the  situation  has 
still  more  interesting  features.  John  Lo- 
der becomes  Chilcote,  M.  P.,  distinguishes 
himself  in  politics  and  falls  in  love  with 
the  real  Chilcote's  wife;  Chilcote  mean- 
while sets  King  Morphia  upon  a  throne 
and  wallows  in  the  mud  at  his  foot-stool. 
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The  inevitable  revelation  of  the  change 
follows  when  matters  come  to  such  a  pass 
that  Loder  has  to  confess.  According  to 
the  canons  of  fiction  Mrs.  Chilcote  has 
fallen  in  love  with  the  imposter,  but  after 
the  conventional  struggle  against  tempta- 
tion, the  two  agree  to  part,  resolving  first 
to  bring  the  real  Chilcote  to  his  own  once 
again.  They  seek  him  and  find  him 
dead, — the  inconvenient  personage  in  a 
novel  always  dies  at  precisely  the  right 
moment, — then  Love  triumphs,  the  woman 
tempts  and  the  man  eats,  to  wit,  the  sham 
Chilcote  decides  to  be  the  real  Chilcote, 
wife  and  all. 

Perhaps  Mrs.  Thurston  believed  that 
she  had  solved  the  moral  problem.  As  a 
fact,  it  is  more  entangled  at  the  end  than 
at  the  inception.  But  moral  or  no  moral 
she  has  managed  the  "grip"  and  "The 
Masquerader"  reads  without  a  break  to 
the  last  paragraph.  One  has  passed  a  cou- 
ple of  hours  pleasantly,  absorbedly  occu- 
pied: what  matters  it  if  one  quickly  for- 
g:ets?  Better  forget  than  to  analyze  and 
find  a  shell  where  one  thought  to  find  a 
rich  and  sappy  kernel. 

Double  Harness* 

IT  is  Mr.   Hawkins's  aim  to  hold  the 
mirror  up  to  Nature.    We' could  wish 
that  the  mirror  were  a  little  less  clear 
and  possessed  of  lesser  magnifying  qual- 
ities. 

"Double  Harness"  is  by  no  means  an 
elegant  epithet  to  apply  to  marriage  ;  it  has 
the  taint  of  cynicism,  the  suggestion  of  a 
flippant  treatment  of  a  sacred  theme.  No 
more  do  these  diversified  specimens  of 
"harnessing"  serve  to  uphold  lofty  mar- 
riage ideals  or  tend  to  inspire  aspirations 
tor  what  has  been  generally  considered 
a  felicitous  state.  We  could  say  "Please 
0  Mr.  Hope,  leave  our  idols,"  for  truly 
the  author  goes  to  work  in  iconoclastic 
tnood,  and  the  result  is  much  like  a  debris 
of  shattered  marble  from  out  of  which 
arises  an  unsubstantial  but  taunting 
shadow. 

Anthony  Hope  know's  the  world,  knows 
i^en  and   women.       Experience   and   ob- 

*DouBLE  Harness.  By  Anthony  Hope,  au- 
thor of  "The  Prisoner  of  Zenda,"  etc.  Mc- 
Clure.  Phillips  &  Co. 


servation  do  not,  however,  always  combine 
to  work  out  a  vivid  conception  of  an  ideal ; 
newspapers  keep  us  sufficiently  well  posted 
on  the  subject  of  incompatibility  in  mar- 
riage for  us  to  forget  that  in  many  cases 
marriage  is  indeed  a  failure.  But  success 
never  comes  from  a  blue  contemplation  of 
failure ;  the  failure  may  teach  its  lesson, 
but  progress  is  effected  through  the  fol- 
lowing after  the  better  things. 

There  is,  for  the  writer  of  fiction,  a 
mean  between  bald  realism  and  a  too-rosy 
idealism;  Mr.  Hope  inclines  decidedly  to 
the  realistic.  He  has  changed  since  the 
days  of  "The  Prisoner  of  Zenda"  and 
"Rupert  of  Hentzau."  He  has  become  the 
man  with  the  scalpel  and  the  scalpel  and 
the  pen  of  the  romanticist  are  rarely  held 
in  the  same  hand. 

In  this  case  the  scalpel  has  dissected 
with  undeniable   skill   and     an     insistent 


ANTHONY   HOPE 

surety,  some  interesting  specimens  of  the 
genus  honn) — Sybilla  with  exaggerated 
ideals  that  might  not  be  incongruous  in  a 
mad-woman ;  (irantlcy.  the  typical,  the 
self-satisfied  English  bore:  Christine,  the 
butterfly,  who  catches  her  bright  wings 
in  the  wilderness  tangle  and  barely  man- 
ages extrication ;  young  Blake,  the  emo- 
tional idol  of  hy])erbolic,  emotional  wom- 
en ;  Lord  Caylcsham,  the  suave,  accom- 
plished sinner:  Tom  Courtland,  the  wife- 
oppressed  and  weakling,  and  Harriet,  the 
ill-tempered  and  stormy — what  a  mixture 
it  is,  a  collection  worthy  a  hobbyist's  mv 
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seum  and  worthy  Mr.  Hope's  discernment 
and  painstaking  effort.  He  has  drawn 
them  well,  they  stand  forth  individually, 
they  are  appropriate  collectively,  they  need 
little  background,  they  create  their  own 
atmosphere.  But  the  atmosphere  is  som- 
bre, tragedy- fraught,  the  magic  of  love  is 
absent  from  it.  The  romance  of  Sybilla 
and  Grantley  blossoms  late  and  the  blos- 
som has  by  that  time  lost  much  of'  its 
beauty  and  its  intoxicating  fragrance.  Mr. 
Hope  is  looking  on  life  with  pessimistic 
eyes,  h'is  glimpses  of  sunlight  are  brief  and 
mostly  shadowed. 

Yet  he  handles  his  story  with  masterly 
skill  and  a  fine  sense  of  artistic  fitness,  the 
diction  is  polished  and  the  whole  has  the 
effect  of  a  picture  exquisitely  and  finely 
wrought,  but  it  is  a  picture  that  must  be 
hung  in  the  gold  glory  of  the  sunrise ;  one 
must  indeed  look  upon  it  with  thoughts 
optimistic-filtered. 


HAROLD    MacGRATH 

The  Man  on  the   Box* 

MR.  HAROLD  MacGRATH  shows 
the  ''signs  of  the  times"  in  his 
work.  *'The  Puppet  Crown"  be- 
longed to  ''Graustark"  days;  *'The  Grey 
Cloak"  was  decidedly  Weymanistic,  "The 
Man  on  the  Box"  is  a  concession  to  the 
popular  demand  for  the  story  of  American 

*The  Man  On  the  Box;  By  Harold  Mac- 
Grath,  author  of  "The  Grey  Cloak."  etc.  Il- 
lustrated by  Harrison  Fisher.  The  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Co. 


every-day  life,   glossed  over  with  a    fine 
enamel  of  romance. 

The  author  of  'The  Man  on  the  Box" 
is  a  talented  writer.  He  has  a  way  of  his 
own,  and  he  has  not  stooped  to  the  slight- 
est imitative  quality.  His  work  has  ele- 
ments that  stand  alone  and  stand  con- 
spicuous from  among  the  hum-drum 
monotony  of  a  conventional  style,  they  are 
the  elements  of  naturalness,  individual  hu- 
mor and  independence.  Few  things  are 
new;  Mr.  MacGrath  did  not  expect  his 
readers  to  look  upon  Warburton's  dis- 
guise as  groom,  a  subterfuge  to  keep  him 
near  the  woman  of  his  heart,  as  novel. 
Nor  did  he  expect  to  have  Colonel  Annes- 
ley's  fall  from  grace,  his  loss  of  his  daugh- 
ter's fortune  through  gambling,  his  selling 
of  his  country's  fortification  plans  to  the 
Russian  enemy,  labeled  new.  He  aimed 
at  freshening  and  brightening  the  old  de- 
vices by  employing  them  in  a  story  of  his 
own,  his  own  because  every  page  bears  the 
rubber-stamp  mark  of  his  strong  person- 
ality. 

He  tells  the  tale  leisurely,  contentedly, 
he  philosophizes  between  the  acts,  and 
seems  to  have  enjoyed  the  making  of  the 
story  quite  as  much  as  his  reader  enjoys 
the  perusal  of  it.  He  makes  you  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  every  character  in 
the  book,  then  altogether,  he,  you  and  they, 
have  a  pleasant  sojourn,  during  which  a 
delightful  comedy  unfolds  itself,  touches 
tragedy  for  a  moment,  then  swerves  to  the 
swift  making  of  a  happy  end. 

It  is  all  very  clean,  very  wholesome,  yet 
very  human,  and  most  of  all  it  is  what  it 
was  intended  to  be,  vastly  entertaining. 
The  aim,  "which  was  to  please,"  was  justi- 
fied when  Mr.  MacGrath  wrote  "The  Man 
on  the  Box." 

The   Belle   of  Bowling   Green* 

IN  the  days  of  the  War  of  1812,  the 
Bowling  Green  was  the  most  popular 
spot  in  New  York  City.  Here  gath- 
ered patriotic  Americans  to  discuss  poli- 
tics, here  assembled  youths  and  maids  to 
stroll  with  whispered  words  and  gentle 
hand-clasps,  here  was  the  scene  of  enthu- 
siasm where  victory  crowned  the  battle  or 

♦The  Belle  of  Bowling  Green.  By  Ame- 
lia E.  Barr,  author  of  "The  Black  Shilling,"  etc. 
Illustrated.    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
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of  suspense  when  anxious  hearts  awaited 
news  of  a  reported  conflict.  And  here 
Mrs.  Amelia  E.  Barr  lays  the  scenes  of 
her  newest  story,  the  prettiest  love-tale 
that  this  author,  long  experienced  in  the 
art  of  writing  pretty  love-tales,  has  ever 
accomplished. 

Sapphira  of  the  sapphire  eyes  is  a  most 
lovable  and  human  heroine,  Leonard  Mur- 
ray is  the  type  of  hero  that  women  love 
and  men  admire.  There  is  a  delightful 
company  brought  together  and  the  every- 
day events  of  the  pleasant  household 
which  holds  the  centre  of  the  boards  are 
contrived  against  the  vast  and  many- 
colored  background  of  the  war,  which  the 
author,  with  true  artistic  instinct  and  an 
unfaltering  knowledge  of  her  public  keeps 
merely  a  background,  and  no  more,  there- 
by gaining  the  full  effect  of  atmosphere 
and  picturesqueness  for  her  romance. 

The  quaintness  of  the  age  is  agreeably 
suggestive,  the  constancy  of  human  nature 
in  its  essential  attributes  is  faithfully  por- 
trayed,— in  the  Judge's  dislike  for  Mur- 
ray, Annette's  skilful  wielding  of  a  shar]) 
tongue,  Sapphira's  unreasonableness  witli 
her  lover  and  her  acute  sorrow  after  hav- 
ing driven  him  away.  Of  course  they  are 
re-united  and  a  graceful  little  marriage 
ceremony  ensues;  in  the  final  chapter  we 
are  told  through  a  conversation  of  some 
descendants  that  they  did  truly  live  happy, 
thereafter,  that  is,  as  happy  as  it  is  given 
human  beings  with  all  the  failings  of  the 
human,  to  live.  All  of  this  is  refreshing 
and  thoroughly  enjoyable. 

An  Angel   by  Brevet* 

IN  the  South  Miss  Pitkin  is  recognized 
as  a  writer  of  no  indifferent  gifts.  Her 
appearance  among  us  is  therefore  wel- 
come, insomuch  as  it  is  the  good  thing 
for  which  we  are  looking. 

"An  Angel  by  Brevet"  is  a  story  of 
modem  New  Orleans,  and  to  the  North- 
erner who  knows  not  this  most  strange 
and  fascinating  city  in  many  of  its  more 
ingrained  aspects,  the  volume  will  be 
something  little  short  of  a  revelation. 
That  the  old  Creole  superstitions  survive 
in  such  strength,  that  they  grip  even  the 

*An  Angel  By  Brevet.  By  Helen  Pitkin. 
^Vith  frontispiece  by  Revell.     J.  B.  Lippincott 


most  intelligent  and  make  even  the  cultured 
fall  to  the  level  of  the  ignorant  under  their 
bewitching  spell,  that  their  power  is  suf- 
ficient to  cause  modern,  rational  persons  to 
conduct  themselves  in  a  manner  befitting 
nothing  higher  than  the  savages — all  these 
things  show  the  force  with  which  tradi- 
tion and  superstition  survive  modernity 
and  civilization,  and  accomplish  no  end  of 
harm  before  they  die  hard. 

It  is  a  comprehensive  picture  of  condi- 
tions that  Miss  Pitkin  gives  us,  yet  she 
gives  it  all — the  Voudou  practices,  the 
night  orgies,  the  chills  that  strike  the 
credulous — with  true  artistic  taste,  without 
luridness  and  without  that  exaggerated  un- 
pleasantness which  many  novelists  seem  to 
feel  that  it  behooves  them  to  enforce  when- 
ever opportunity  offers. 

Miss  Pitkin's  characterization  is  most 
appreciable.  Madame  and  the  Colonel, 
superb  aristocrat  and  gallant  old  soldier; 
the  Doctor,  strong  and  lovable;  Angele, 
girlish,  sweet,  foolish  as  girls  will  be,  but 
developing  a  womanhood  that  blossoms 
with  love  into  a  rare  and  gentle  nobility, 
— they  are  all  worth  meeting. 

The  romance  never  falls  under  the  lime- 
light, save  in  the  last  chapter,  and  then 
the  hues  are  soft  and  of  the  twilight, — a 
hallowed  scene  as  a  love-scene  should  be. 

It  is  all  in  an  atmosphere  new  to  our 
most  familiar  fiction — it  has  the  indolent 
charm  of  the  far  South,  the  passion  of 
intense  temperaments,  the  shadow  of  su- 
perstition's eclipse. 

The  literary  quality  deserves  mention. 
The  style  is  ripe,  the  diction  elegant,  some- 
what largely  French-bespattered,  a  condi- 
tion probably  unavoidable  and  with  but 
one  weakness,  the  weakness  of  a  little  over- 
elegance.  Miss  Pitkin  strikes  out  from 
the  conventional  with  daring  strides,  and 
in  her  tendency  towards  the  unique,  falls 
now  and  then  into  small  errors  of  affecta- 
tion, harmless,  yet  noticeable. 

The   Reaper* 

BY  going  to  the  Shetland  Islands  and 
living  there  for  some  time,  by  be- 
coming, practically,  one  of  the  peo- 
ple, Miss  Rickert  gathered  the  material  for 
her  story.    The  simple  fishing  folk  of  the 

♦The  Reaper.     By  Edith  Rickert.     Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co. 
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North  have  found  in  her  a  sympathetic  and 
able  portrayer;  she  has  caught  the  very 
spirit  of  their  being ;  she  has  acquired  their 
vernacular;  she  has  even  learned  their 
folk-lore.  All  these  things  she  has  put 
into  a  story  of  renunciation,  which  is 
strong,  even  as  it  is  pathetic ;  a  sincere  ex- 
pression ;  a  detailed,  illuminative  picture ; 
a  forceful,  impressive  piece  of  portraiture. 

The  Shetland  Islands  have  no  trees; 
just  a  wee  bit  of  stubble  here  and  there. 
The  mighty  sea  bounds  high  on  the  shores 
and  the  great  storms  swoop  with  funeral 
pinions  over  the  bleak  land.  Xot  a  family 
but  yields  up  at  some  time  a  loved  one, 
often  more  than  one,  to  the  relentless 
ocean ;  the  boats  go  out  and  come  in — 
but  many  fail  to  come  and  ''it's  many  a 
woman  in  Setter'll  be  wailing  the  morn." 

Terval,  the  boy.  sees  his  father  brought 
home  a  paralytjc,  after  the  ''great  storm ;" 
on  that  night,  too,  knows  his  heart  a  still 
more  poignant  sorrow,  for  he  discovers 
his  mother's  drunkenness.  Thirty  years 
later  he  witnesses  his  father's  death,  from 


the  shock  of  a  like  discovef)-.  But  the 
man  never  wavers  in  his  duty  and  devo- 
tion to  the  weak,  old  woman ;  every  time 
he  puts  himself  aside  and  bends  his  care  to 
the  making  of  her  comfort.  His  hair  is 
gray,  long,  long  before  she  dies,  but  after 
that  he  reaps  in  joy  that  which  he  has 
sown  in  sorrow,  and  Meggy- Pegg}'  and 
the  dream  come  true.  Even  a  child  is 
born,  as  Isaac  to  Abraham,  and  so  he  finds 
that  the  ''harvest  is  hope." 

Miss  Rickert's  literary  style  is  well 
suited  to  her  subject.  Her  descriptions  are 
like  painted  landscapes,  done  with  the 
darker  colors,  in  oil.  For  instance,  she 
opens  her  book  with, 

There  is  a  little  world  of  islands  within  the 
fastness  of  the  Northern  Sea  where  the  years 
turn  so  softly  from  to-morrow  into  yesterday, 
that  they  are  scarce  marked  but  by  the  up- 
springing  of  fresh  crops  of  wee  things,  that 
presently  come  to  be  dandling  bairns  of  their 
own.  The  old  men  forget  the  count  of  their 
days;  and  the  old  women  cling  to  the  fringes  of 
immortality. 

By  the  use  of  idiomatic  expression,  Miss 
Rickert  has  managed  the  atmosphere  per- 
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fectly ;  her  own  personality  never  intrudes 
save  in  strength ;  her  aim  has  been  to 
copy  faithfully;  to  let  her  characters  in- 
terpret themselves.  In  her  grasp  of  the 
darker  things  of  life,  she  reminds  us  forci- 
bly of  Hall  Caine  and  the  scene  in  which 
Christopher  Humphrey  returns  to  the 
Shetlands  is  nearly  identical,  in  the  spirit 
of  the  situation,  with  that  in  which  the 
prodigal  returns  home  in  "The  Prodigal 
Son." 


H.   RIDER   HAGGARD 

The    Brethren* 

Two  lovers  by  a  maiden,  sate. 
Without  a  glance  of  jealous  hate; 
The  maid  her  lovers  sat  between, 
With  open  brow  and  equal  mien; — 
It  is  a  sight  but  rarely  spied, 
Thanks  to  man's  wrath  and  woman's  pride. 

ScoTT. 

UPON  this  suggestive  verse  hangs 
Mr.  H.  Rider  Haggard's  new 
romance.  For  the  pictures  with 
which  to  adorn  his  stage-scenes,  Mr.  Hag- 
gard goes  back  to  events  of  mediaeval  his- 
tory and  chooses  for  central  figure  the 
great  Salah-ed-din. 

Two  Prankish  knights,  brave  and 
dauntless,  twin  brothers,  with  a  cousin. 
Lady  Rosamund,  niece  of  Salah-ed-din, 
(laughter  of  another  Frankish  knight,  Sir 
Andrew  D'Arcy — these  are  the  characters 

•The  Brethren,  by  H.  Rider  Haggard, 
author  of  "Stella  Fregelius,"  etc.  Illustrated 
by  H.  R.  Millar.    McClure,  Phillips  &  Co. 


which  make  the  romance.  For  both 
knights  love  Rosamund,  and  Rosamund 
loves  both,  so  the  brothers  agree  to  let 
the  lady  choose  between  them,  bestowing 
her  hand  upon  him  whom  she  loves  best, 
they  taking  oath  that  he  who  loses  shall 
lose  gracefully  and  without  anger  towards 
the  other. 

But  Rosamund  places  the  time  of  choice 
a  year  away,  and  in  the  meantime  Salah- 
ed-din  has  a  vision  and  because  of  the 
vision  ^ends  for  his  niece.  Refused  by 
her  father,  Salah-ed-din's  agents  kill  Sir 
Andrew,  drug  the  brothers  and  fly  with 
Rosamund.  When  next  the  three  meet  it 
is  in  the  East,  where  adventure  follows  ad- 
venture until  finally  the  Crusades  are  over, 
the  vision  of  Salah-ed-din  is  fulfilled  and 
Rosamund  is  given  to  the  brother  that  she 
loves  best. 

The  spirit  of  mediaeval  times  is  in  the 
story.  Blood  flows  easily,  men  kill  each 
other  without  a  thought, — Christianity  is 
a  matter  of  form  rather  than  of  spirit,  anc 
Mohammedanism  is  a  synonym  for  fa- 
naticism. They  were  days  when  knights 
were  brave  and  hardy  and  woman  could 
wield  the  dagger  with  effect;  the  days 
when  the  world  seemed  happiest  if  the 
clash  of  weapons  was  in  the  air  and  the 
field  of  battle  was  death-strewn. 

Mr.  Haggard's  picture  of  Salah-ed-din 
is  valuable  as  a  character  sketch  of  the 
famous  Saladin  of  the  Crusades;  his 
history  is  chosen  from  an  age  full 
of  fascination  and  color.  Perhaps  the 
highest  compliment  that  we  can  pay  "The 
Brethren"  is  fo  say  that  we  do  not  find 
it  superfluous,  as  we  find  most  historical 
novels  nowadays.  Mr.  Stearns's  "God 
Wills  It"  was  a  fuller,  more  detailed  and 
more  accurate  picture,  but  it  lacked 
romantic  feeling.  This  has  a  love  story 
which  pleases  and  which  will  continue  to 
please. 

The  Girl  and   the  Kaiser* 

A   SLENDER  German- American  girl 
falls  asleep  on  a  German  veranda. 
Kaiser  William  is  visiting  the  house 
that  day  and  finds  the  maiden,  the  flowers 

♦The  Girl  and  the  Kaiser.  By  Pauline 
Bradford  Mackie.  author  of  "The  Voice  in  the 
Desert,"  etc.  Illustrated  by  John  Cecil  Clav 
Bobbs-Merrill  Co. 
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that  she  was  to  have  given  him  on  presen- 
tation withered  in  her  hand. 

She  wakes  and  finds  the  stranger,  who 
proceeds  to  converse  with  her,  whereupon 
she  reads  him  an  American  lecture  on  cer- 
tain displeasing  German  army  methods. 

Later  she  discovers  her  mistake,  but  by 
that  time  the  Emperor  is  pleased  with  her, 
so  when  a  young  doctor  in  the  navy  asks 
for  her  hand,  Kaiser  William  consents  to 
the  betrothal.  There  are  some  minor  love 
complications  between. 

A  slender  plot  and  a  small  story,  but 
the  scenes  are  pretty  for  all  that,  simply 
little  sketches,  a  contemplation  of  which 
results  in  an  hour's  entertainment.  There 
is  the  nucleus  for  a  very  dainty  drama  in 
the  few  situations  and  the  clearness  with 
which  the  several  characters  are  outlined. 

The    Sea-Wolf* 

IT  is  Jack  London's  purpose  to  prove 
the  theorem  that  under  conditions 
which  make  for  brutality  and  savagery, 
civilized  man  falls  from  his  pinnacle  and 
yields  to  the  force  of  the  brute  instincts 
within  him.  The  axiom,  of  course,  is  that 
strong  animal  instinct  survives,  and  sur- 
vives with  no  mean  strength  in  the  human 
creature,  no  matter  to  what  heights  of  in- 
tellectuality and  culture  he  may  have  at- 
tained. 

In  "The  Sea- Wolf,"  Mr.  London's  new 
story,  there  is  afforded  the  picture  of  a 
man  in  whom  the  human  is  dead.  Brutal, 
shameless,  pitiless,  a  thing  physically 
strong  and  mentally  capable,  yet  with  that 
one  attribute  which  makes  man  what  man 
is  meant  to  be,  namely,  the  attribute  of 
moral  responsibility,  simply  missing. 

Wolf  Larsen  was  born  in  a  Danish  fish- 
ing town.  He  had  no  advantages  and  lack 
of  opportunity  warped  his  possibilities. 
Environment  made  him  what  he  was ;  life, 
in  his  philosophy,  was  a  drop  of  yeast,  a 
bit  of  fermentation.  Man  preys  upon 
man,  the  strongest  upon  the  weakest,  the 
only  aspiration  worth  entertaining  is  the 
aim  of  gobbling  up  the  most.  Wolf  Lar- 
sen made  himself  master  of  his  men,  then 
found  his  amusement  in  playing  them,  one 
against  the  other,  like  so  many  marionettes, 

♦The  Sea  Wolf.  By  Jack  London,  author 
of  "The  Call  of  the  Wild,"  etc.  Illustrated.  The 
Macmillan  Co. 


delighting  to  see  them  destroying  each 
other,  then  at  will,  merely  as  the  whim 
seized  him,  ending  it  all  by  one  blow  of  his 
own  great  first  or  a  scheme  which  his  un- 
tiring brain  took  only  a  too  great  pleasure 
in  concocting. 

As  was  demanded,  Mr.  London  gave 
this  character  surroundings, — the  ship 
"Ghost,"  with  Larsen  as  captain,  asail  on 
the  Northern  Pacific,  bound  for  the  Ber- 
ing and  seal-hunting,  and  manned  by  a 
motley  crew  whose  creed  was  brawling 
and  whose  only  fear  was  the  fear  of  their 
captain. 

A  little  way  out  from  San  Francisco  the 
boat  picks  up  a  drowning  man,  Huniphrey 
Van  Weyden,  gentleman  and  journalist. 
Van  Weyden's  flabby  muscles  and  soft 
skin  arouse  all  Wolf  Larsen's  irony,  and 
he  sets  him  to  dish-washing,  bed-making 
and  other  tasks  equally  congenial  to  a  man 
reared  in  luxury. 

To  supply  the  romance,  the  vessel  res- 
cues others  storm-tossed,  one,  a  woman, 
a  poet,  belonging  to  Van  Weyden's  own 
sphere.  Of  course.  Van  Weyden  falls  in 
love  with  her  and  the  two  make  their  es- 
cape, coming  through  the  most  terrible 
perils  to  a  lonely  island,  where  are  enacted 
the  usual  scenes  in  the  well-known  tale  of 
two  on  an  island. 

Meanwhile  Larsen  meets  his  first  defeat. 
His  crew  is  disaffected  by  his  brother  and 
rival.  Death  Larsen.  Alone  on  his  ship, 
with  spirit  broken,  the  *'Wolf"  drifts  to 
the  very  island  whereon  Van  Weyden  and 
Miss  Brewster  have  taken  refuge.  Then 
follows  the  tragedy  of  Larsen's  life.  Blind- 
ness seizes  him,  then  paralysis  and 
finally,  in  abject  impotence  but  unrepentant 
to  the  end,  he  dies,  and  the  other  two,  the 
victims  of  his  torture,  once  more  escape, 
this  time  to  permanent  safety. 

Weaknesses  abound  in  "The  Sea- Wolf." 
The  foundation  principle  is  wrong  to  start 
with.  Mr.  London  sacrifices  logic  to  pic- 
turesqueness.  A  man  of  Larsen 's  mental 
endowments  would  not  necessarily,  indeed 
would  not  most  probably,  be  crushed  by 
mere  sordidness  of  surroundings  and  lack 
of  advantage.  With  his  brain  and  his  will 
and  his  love  of  conquering,  would  he  not 
more  likely  have  bended  his  energies  to 
the  making  the  most  of  himself?  The 
man  has  a  strain  of  the  poetic  in  him,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  portrayal;  what  warrant 
does  the  author  give  for  the  perversion  of 
the  indigenous  qualities  of  good  that  must 
have  been  in  him  ?  In  trying  to  prove  the 
essential  force  of  the  brute  in  man,  Mr. 
London  forgot  that  other  generally  con- 
ceded truth  that  there  is  something  good 
lurking  in  all  men. 

Then,  too,  in  the  method  of  Larsen's 
death,  Mr.  London  shows  another  weak- 
ness. "Now  are  the  mighty  fallen  low'* 
might  be  the  text,  but  nature's  regard  for 
artistic  fitness  would  demand,  for  a  man 
of  Larsen's  type,  a  more  heroic  end  than 
the  impotent  death  of  paralysis.  Let  him 
fight  for  his  life,  let  him  battle  with  the 
sea  or  with  fire,  or  else  let  him  be  the  vic- 
tim of  another's  plot  and  cunning.  In  the 
natural  course  of  events,  Van  Weyden 
would  have  killed  him,  the  timidity  bom  of 
a  fostered  effeminancy  would  have  soon 
been  broken  in  the  circumstances.  In  real 
life  there  would  have  been  no  hesitancy 
over  the  mere  pulling  of  a  trigger. 

Again,  Mr.  London's  point  is  to  picture 
the  horror  of  the  horrible.  Here  he  over- 
does himself  and  loses  the  effect.  Blood 
flows  freely  and  atrocities  abound,  but  the 
blighting  chill,  the  grip  of  the  terrible,  the 
curdling  of  the  blood  are  not  produced. 
The  scenes  are  exaggerated,  bald ;  the  fine 
subtlety  of  the  horrible  which  Stevenson 
accomplished  in  "Dr.  Jekyl  and  Mr.  Hyde" 
and  odiers  of  his  stories ;  the  thrill  of  ter- 
ror and  the  crawl  of  the  flesh  which  read- 
ers of  Poe's  tales  so  often  experience, — 
Mr.  London  falls  far  short  of  approaching 
these.  "The  Sea-Wolf"  has  not  even  the 
element  of  fascination  that  made  "The 
Call  of  the  Wild"  so  compelling. 

It  has,  though,  an  unflagging  interest, 
save  for  some  few  minor  details,  and  the 
character-study  as  exampled  in  "Cooky," 
Johnson,  Henderson  and  Louis  the  Irish- 
man, shows  skill  and  a  certain  strength  in 
creative  power. 

Fata     Morgana* 

PROBABLY    it  was  in  America  that 
M.  Castaigne  learned  the  art  of  fic- 
tion-writing.    But  as  a  novelist  he 
will  scarcely  attain  to  the  heights  that  he 

*Fata  Morgana.  By  Andre  Castaigne.  Il- 
lustrated by  the  author.    The  Century  Co. 


has  reached  in  his  art.  Yet  the  funda- 
mental traits  are  there — the  same  impulse 
that  gives  the  pencil  the  tendency  to  make 
the  lines  sketchy,  the  figures  complete  in 
stray  but  multiple  strokes,  governs  the  pen 
as  it  draws  in  the  characters  of  the  story 
of  "Fata  Morgana."  The  mystic  trait  is 
there,  too,  and  its  opposite, — clear  insight 
into  the  human, — two  distinct  qualities 
that  find  in  M.  Castaigne  a  most  harmo- 
nious union. 

"Fata  Morgana"  has  but  a  slight  dra- 
matic touch,  and  that  occurs  when  the 
marvellous  mirage,  the  Fata  Morgana  of 
the  Adriatic,  is  made  to  appear  and  when, 
as  if  to  fulfil  the  legend,  Helia  battles  with 
the  Turks  and  caps  this  with  her  rescue  of 
the  young  prince. 

The  body  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a 
study  of  student-life  in  Paris,  a  mild  study 
in  which  Americans  have  a  huge  part. 
The  scenes  cover  a  variety  of  fields  and 
the  characters  are  diversified.  Each  char- 
acter is  distinct,  each  scene  is  ably  devel- 
oped. That  the  novel  lacks  compactness 
is  probably  the  fault  of  artistic  tempera- 
ment ;  it  is  worth  while  for  its  many,  single 
sketches.  If  the  author  sometimes  seems 
to  forget  that  he  has  a  plot,  he  compen- 
sates for  it  by  a  brilliant  stroke  in  charac- 
terization or  a  compeUing  dialogue.  In 
Caracal,  for  instance,  there  is  exercised  the 
impulse  of  creative  genius. 

M.  Castaigne  is  very  kind  to  the  Amer- 
ican. He  makes  his  American  girl  an 
idealist  of  almost  exaggerated  type,  as  if 
he  were  straining  a  point  to  accomplish  a 
fitting  eulogy  for  her. 

Zelda    Dameron* 

ZELDA  DAMERON"  possesses  a 
quiet  strength  and  dignity  that 
lifts  it  a  number  of  pegs  higher  in 
rank  than  Mr.  Nicholson's  first  venture  in 
fiction,  "The  Main  Chance."  The  grasp 
of  the  first  principles  of  human  nature,  the 
analytic  faculty  which  dissects  man  and 
the  constructive  faculty  which  permits  of 
his  re-erection  again,  are,  however,  the 
same.  The  difference  lies  in  a  maturity 
of  novelistic  art,  a  surer  confidence  which 

♦Zelda  Dameron.  By  Meredith  Nicholson, 
author  of  "The  Main  Chance."  Illustrated  by 
John  Cecil  Clay.    The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co. 
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adds  force  and  convincingness  and  pro- 
vides an  adequate  vehicle  for  Mr.  Nichol- 
son's very  excellent  literary  style. 

In  "Zelda  Dameron"  there  is  afforded 
a  view  of  modern  life  in  which  the  miser 
is  given  a  significant  place.  The  story  is 
a  romance,  but,  as  is  true  of  most  ro- 
mances, it  has  an  environment  set  with 
obstacles,  and  not  a  few  incongruities.  The 
man  who  sinks  in  speculations  is  nowadays 
no  new  figure;  the  fraudulent  speculator 
is  a  common  enough  character.  The  many 
w^ays  in  which  miserliness,  the  speculative 
fever  and  the  deceitful  practices  of  mer- 
cenary men  affect  the  family  and  innocent 
w'omen,  is  a  subject  worth  studying  and  is 
strongly  exemplified  in  the  struggle  be- 
tween Zelda  and  her  father. 

The  development  of  the  girl's  character 
has  been  carefully  worked  out  by  the  au- 
thor, and  shows  an  understanding  of 
woman  in  the  more  picturesque  moods  that 
does  Mr.  Nicholson  credit. 

In  short,  we  find  in  the  volume  an  all- 
round  picture  of  American  life  in  one  of 
its  most  typical  and  interesting  phases,  and 
w^e  find  it  featured  with  many  of  the  best 
qualities  that  go  to  make  up  the  novel — 
sympathetic  characterization,  strong  fun- 
damental lines  of  plot,  and  facile,  liter- 
ary expression,  with  an  interest  that  is 
constant  and  an  appeal  that  is  forcible. 

The  illustrations  are  made  after  an 
unique  plan.  They  are  full-page  portraits 
of  the  principal  characters,  done  in  color 
by  John  Cecil  Clay.  They  make  a  pleasing 
gallery  of  portraiture  and  carry  out  Mr. 
Nicholson's  characterizations. 

Morganatic* 

MANY  are  the  interests  and  many 
and  various  the  characters  which 
are  brought  together  on  the  screen 
which  represents  Max  Nordau's  latest 
novel.  The  story  is  written  around  a  mor- 
ganatic marriage  in  a  German  principality, 
and  it  serves  to  show  the  evil  and  wide- 
spread effects  which  this  practice  among 
royalty  has  upon  the  development  of  char- 
acter. 

The  book  is  not,  however,  of  the  sensa- 
tional  type,   which   its   terse    title    might 

♦Morganatic.  By  Max  Nordaii.  author  of 
"Dcj^encration."    J.  R.  Lippincott  Co. 


imply — it  is  rather,  a  sane  but  vivid  pres- 
senfment  of  methods  that  obtain  in  the 
wedding  of  royal  personages,  methods  that 
work  counter  to  inclination  and  harmony 
and  lead  most  often  to  unhappiness  and 
even  tragedy. 

The  threads  of  the  narrative  are  long 
and  scattered,  but  the  author  weaves  them 
together  skilfully  until  they  accomplish  a 
satisfactory  result.  It  is  an  entertaining 
tale,  colorful,  though  not  always  pleasant, 
but  strong  in  its  character-sketching  and 
careful  in  its  detail. 

A    Captain    in    the     Ranks* 

THIS  belongs  to  the  same  series  as 
"Dorothy  South.'*  Mr.  Eggleston's 
idea  has  been  to  picture  the  South 
before  the  war,  during  the  war  and  after 
the  war.  "The  Master  of  Warlock,'' 
•*Dorothy  South,"  '^Evelyn  Byrd"  and  "A 
Captain  in  the  Ranks"  make  up  the  four 
volumes  in  the  .series,  of  which  the  first 
three  won  instant  popularity,  as  we  ex- 
l)ect  the  fourth  also  to  wnn. 

The  new  story,  in  its  position  of  climax, 
has  the  crowning  strength.  Opening  just 
after  Appomatox,  it  presents  the  move- 
ment of  Southern  cavaliers  to  the  West, 
whither  goes  the  Virginia  hero  of  the 
tale.  Then  comes  the  struggle  for  suc- 
cess and  a  firm  place,  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Southern  arms  and  the  wholesale  im- 
poverishment. The  object  is  to  show  how* 
the  South  rose  to  the  occasion,  despite  its 
vanquishment  and  with  tme  American 
pride  and  "back-bone"  took  up  the  broken 
threads  of  life  and  fortune  and  set  to 
weaving  them  into  a  new  and  more  solid 
foundation  for  future  days. 

One  never  tires  of  Mr.  Eggleston's 
romances :  he  is  always  the  gentlest,  most 
sympathetic  of  our  novelists,  never  striv- 
ing for  effect,  but  winning  whole-hearted 
appreciation,  on  the  strength  of  intrinsic 
literary  merit  and  the  exercise  of  his  gift 
for  telling  a  pleasant  love-story.  And 
always  there  is  that  delightful  chivalr}* 
towards  woman  which  makes  Mr.  Eg- 
gleston's  feminine  characters  have  a  very 
complimentary  touch  of  the  ideal. 

*A  Captain  in  the  Ranks.  By  George 
Cary  Eggleston.  author  of  "Dorothy  South," 
etc.  With  frontispiece  by  C.  D.  Williams.  A. 
S.  Barnes  &  Co. 
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Children    of  the  Forest* 

ROMANCE   has  a  prominent  place 
among  the  Indians,  just  as  it  has 
among    other    peoples;   moreover, 
the  course  of  Indian  true  love  doesn't  al- 
ways run  smooth,  any  more  than  does  the 
course  of  other  true  love. 

Mr.  Young  has  a  very  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  Indians  in  the  Canadian  prov- 
inces, and  in  his  new  story  he  has  written 
of  Indian  life,  love  and  adventure  from 
the  more  domestic  point  of  view.  The 
environment — tall  forests,  rapid  streams, 
the  intermingling  of  all  Nature's  most 
fascinating  hues — these  are  appropriate  as 
the  setting  for  a  romance,  particularly .  one 
so  integrally  picturesque  in  all  its  wealth 
of  folk-lore  and  quaint  customs. 

The  book  was  written  mainly  for  the 
more  youthful  reading  public,  but  many 
older  persons  will  find  a  quite  substantial 
enjoxTnent  in  its  pages.  The  illustrations 
add  to  the  attractive  make-up,  and  the 
volume  is  worth  adding  to  a  book-case  of 
nicely  boimd,  well-illustrated  fiction. 

The    Law    of  the    Landf 

FATHER  MESSASEBE,  the  great 
and  wide  armed  river  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, plays  a  huge  part  in  Mr. 
Hough's  new  novel.  How  the  mighty 
river-god  spreads  out  his  forces  to  clutch 
and  grip  the  land  in  an  untiring  effort  to 
reclaim  it  for  its  ancient  savagery  forms  a 
picture  well-worthy  Mr.  Hough's  skilful 
pen.  Side  by  side  we  have  the  picture  of 
the  struggle  between  black  and  white,  the 
5tniggle  involving  a  problem  that  grows 
more  difficult  of  solution  year  by  year,  and 
for  the  untangling  of  which  there  is  little 
hope  save  in  the  future. 

The  story  is  one  of  mystery  and  tragedy 
and  love — dark  shadows  and  threatening 
clouds  of  night,  pierced  at  last  by  the  force 
of  a  new  sunrise. 

Mr.  Hough  has  drawn  painstakingly  and 
enthusiastically  this  sketch,  an  elaborate 
one.  of  the  only  "American  part  of  Amer- 
ica," the  delta  region  of  the  Mississippi. 

*Children  of  the  Forest.  By  Egerton  R. 
Young,  author  of  **My  Dogs  in  the  North- 
land." etc.    Ilkistrated.    Fleming  H.  Revell  Co. 

tTHE  Law  of  the  Land.  By  Emerson 
Hough,  author  of  "The  Mississippi  Bubble," 
etc.  Illnstr^ed  by  Arthur  I.  Keller.  Bobbs- 
Mcrrill  Co. 


In  the  Big  House  the  drama  of  plot  and 
counter-plot  is  woven  and  unwoven  again, 
the  threads  of  mystery  are  drawn  into  a 
fine-wrought  mesh,  then  patiently  are  un- 
raveled and  a  satisfactory  conclusion  is  ar- 
rived at. 


EMERSON     HOUGH 


The  story  of  Miss  Lady  and  of  how 
her  fortune  and  parentage  were  usurped, 
the  story  of.  John  Eddring's  rescue  and 
love,  these  make  the  stor}^  for  which  Colo- 
nel Blount  and  the  plantation  and  the  re- 
bellious negroes  afford  a  setting.  The 
picture  of  American  life  under  the  con- 
ditions selected  is  clear  and  comprehen- 
sive, and  the  story  is  filled  with  the  ele- 
ments of  excitement  and  interest.  But 
more  than  these  is  the  work  valuable  for 
Mr.  Hough's  splendid  writing,  which  has 
the  imaginative  and  literary  touch  that 
makes  the  descriptions  both  forceful  and 
beautiful.  A  story  as  good  might  be 
managed  by  many  writers,  but  the  distinc- 
tive qualities  in  the  descriptive  and  re- 
flective writing  are  Mr.  Hough's  own. 
Book  n,  comprising  four  pages,  is  an  alle- 
gorical prose-poem,  with  the  Mississippi 
for  its  subject.  It  is  enough  for  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  author's  work 
to  say  that  this  chapter  is  of  itself  worth 
reading. 


HENRY    VAN    DYKE 


A  Mingled  Choir 

The    Verse    of    the     Month     Reviewed    by 
Wilbur      Morris     Stine 


WHEN  the  feeling  of  poetry  is  com- 
mitted to  the  disappointment  of 
words,  the  degree  of  mastery  of 
the  poet  is  confessed ;  and  his  grasp  upon 
his  material  becomes  apparent  as  he  se- 
lects words  and  arranges  them  in  order. 
So  long  as  the  mastery  is  felt  and  main- 
tained, the  details  of  rhyme  and  stress, — 


as  line  opens  from  line, — are  kept  appar- 
ently subordinate;  and  the  very  words 
seem  to  convey  a  subtle  joy  in  that  service 
in  which  their  new  relation  has  placed 
them.  Burdened  as  words  are  with  the 
soil  of  common  usage,  in  the  service  of 
verse  they  become  eloquent  and  confess 
a  dignity  of  spiritual  beauty. 
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The  feeHng  of  poetry  is  always  deeper 
than  its  verbal  expression.  It  grows  re- 
served before  the  formal  line;  and,  from 
inability  to  create  the  symbols  for  its  com- 
munication to  others,  covers  much  of  its 
beauty  with  the  inadequacy  of  words.  At 
best,  the  poet,  in  his  use  of  words,  can 
only  revive  in  them  the  beauty  of  a  forgot- 
ten meaning ;  or  he  may  impart  a  new  dig- 
nity by  discovering  an  apposite  relation 
of  expressions ;  or  he  may  summon  a  word 
to  clothe  itself  with  its  finest  and  most 
beautiful  significance. 

If  the  true  feeling  of  poetry,  chastened 
in  dignity  and  beauty,  pervades  an  author, 
the  inspiration  is  a  spiritual  movement 
seeking  a  material  revelation.  For  this 
material  investment  the  offices  of  art  must 
be  invoked ;  and  art  is  law,  art  is  system, 
is  order  and  propriety.  However  control- 
ling the  inspiration,  whatever  may  be  its 
spiritual  power,  it  cannot  select  its  own 
expression  in  adequate  words;  or  create, 
through  the  fervor  of  the  moment,  the  art 
for  its  communication. 

The  material  resources  of  poetical  ex- 
pression are  poorly  adapted  to  its  de- 
mands. In  their  common  use,  words  are 
employed  for  the  narration  of  ordinary 
experiences,  for  the  description  of  ordi- 
nary facts,  and  for  purposes  of  reasoning 
and  persuasion.  The  poet  has  little  to  do 
with  this  ordinary  round  of  experience,  un- 
less he  can  illuminate  it  with  a  new  signifi- 
cance. So  it  comes  about  that  words  have 
little  intrinsic  beauty  and  spiritual  content. 
It  remains  for  the  office  of  art  to  redeem 
words  from  their  commonplace  associa- 
tions, and  endow  them  with  qualities  which 
may  make  them  instrumentalities  for  the 
expression  of  the  beautiful  in  emotion  and 
conception. 

When  poetry  is  attempted  by  writers 
who  are  lacking  in  this  artistic  mastery,  it 
is  inevitable  that  the  use  of  words  will  be 
commonplace  and  inadequate,  or  flagrantly 
peculiar  in  an  effort  to  escape  this  result. 
Aside  from  the  quality  of  the  poetical  feel- 
ing, such  an  author  will  invariably  com- 
mit the  solecisms  of  the  commonplace  ex- 
pression, and  of  reasoning,  or  prosing  in 
verse. 

The  disregard  of  these  very  elementary 
principles  of  poetical  writing  is  one  of  the 
responsibilities  for  the  "amateur  spirit" 
fas  Mr.  Perry  calls  it  in  his  recent  book 


of  essays)  in  verse.  With  those  who  stop 
short  of  mastery  in  this  pleasant  art,  im- 
patience is  mistaken  for  fervor,  and  ex- 
citement for  inspiration.  There  is  no  tar- 
rying with  these  persons  until  a  difficult  art 
has  been  acquired,  and  the  fancy  and  emo- 
tion chastened  and  controlled.  The  result 
is  apparent  in  most  of  the  published  verse 
which  is  dictated  by  the  amateur  spirit  in 
haste  to  challenge  attention  and  be  con- 
vincing as  a  genius. 

A  bode  of  verse  by  so  proven  and  ac- 
cepted a  writer  as  Dr.  Van  Dyke*  is  a 
literary  event.  The  individuality  and  the 
genial  personal  qualities  of  his  writings 
have  endeared  him  to  a  large  public  of 
readers.  There  is  no  present-day  writer 
who  has  touched  with  so  loving  hand  the 
truer  and  nobler  sentiments  of  the  heart ; 
the  very  pureness  and  nobility  of  his  senti- 
ments are  more  convincing  than  any  tech- 
nical qualities  which  his  lines  may  possess. 
This  new  volume  is  a  collection  of  odes, 
sonnets,  ballads  and  lyrics.  In  the  title  ode 
Music  is  to  him 

Flower-folded,    golden    girdled,    star-crowned 

Queen, 
Whose  bridal  beauty  mortal  eyes  have  never 
seen. 
She  is 
Daughter  of  Psyche,  pledge  of  that  last  night 
When,  pierced  with  pain  and  bitter-sweet  de- 
light, 
She  knew  her  Love  and  saw  her  Lord  depart, 
Then  breathed  her  wonder  and  her  woe  forlorn 
Into  a  single  cry,  and  thou  wast  born! 

This  enchanting  theme  is  led  through 
the  variations  of  song-forms.  In  the 
"Hunting  Song"  are  these  lines,  whose 
melody  is  enhanced  by  the  clever  internal 
rhyme. 

Drink  of  the  magical  potion  music  has  mixed 

with  her  wine, 
Full  of  the  madness  of  motion,  joyful,  exultant, 

divine; 

and  in  "Dance  Music"  the  same  effect  is 
obtained  by  repeating  the  rhyme  word, 

Now  let  the  sleep-tune   blend  with  the  play- 
tune, 

Weaving  the  mystical  spell  of  the  dance; 
Lighten  the  deep  tune,  soften  the  gay  tune, 

Mingle  a  tempo  that  turns  in  a  trance. 

His  apostrophe  to  the  "Symphony," 
which  recalls  Lanier's  weirdly  beautiful 
poem  on  the  symphony,  opens  with  these 
lines, 

♦Music  AND  Other  Poems.  By  Henry  Van 
Dyke.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
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Music,  they  do  thee  wrong  who  say  thine  art 
Is  only  to  enchant  the  sense. 

Characteristic  of  Dr.  Van  Dyke's  quiet, 
optimistic  trust  in  life  are  these  verses  from 
"God  of  the  Open  Air," 

These  are  the  gifts  I  ask 
Of  thee.  Spirit  serene: 
Strength  for  the  daily  task, 
Courage  to  face  the  road, 
Good    cheer   to    help   me   bear   the   traveller's 

load, 
And,  for  the  hours  of  rest  that  come  between, 
An  inward  joy  in  all  things  heard  and  seen. 

The  same  note  is  heard  with  dignity  and 
beauty  in  the  sonnet,  *'Life," 

Let  me  but  live  my  life  from  year  to  year, 
With  forward  face  and  unreluctant  soul. 

Thus,  the  self-revelation  of  the  author 
goes  on  from  theme  to  theme ;  it  is  a  gen- 
tle and  sweet  prospect  toward  life  that 
sings, 

Not  from  my  torch,  the  gleam, 

But  from  the  stars  above; 
Not  from  my  heart.  Life's  crystal  stream. 

But  from  the  depths  of  Love. 

Probably  this  author  is  confiding  some- 
thing of  his  oivn  secret  to  us  when  he 
writes  to  "J^"^^s  Whhcomb  Riley," 

This  is  the  reason  why  all  men  love  you; 

Truth  to  life  is  the  charm  of  art: 
Other  poets  may  soar  above  you — 

You  keep  close  to  the  human  heart. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  delight  that  one 
passes  from  page  to  page  of  Frank  Demp- 
ster Sherman's  "Lyrics  of  Joy."*  The 
verse  which  this  author  has  published  in 
the  periodicals  has  been  choice  and  exquis- 
ite ;  and  its  technique  and  spirit  carries  the 
conviction  that  he  is  native  to  poetry.  This 
exceptional  standard  is  maintained  in  the 
present  book.  Though  Mr.  Sherman's 
themes  are  usually  slender,  he  utters  them 
in  pure  strains  of  delightful  song.  One 
does  not  need  to  read  far  to  feel  the  influ- 
ence oif  Herrick  pervade  these  exquisite 
lyrics;  the  unconscious  simplicity  and  the 
lyrical  beauty  of  the  "Hesperides,"  refined 
from  grossness  and  vulgarity,  wanders 
through  them  from  theme  to  theme.  These 
lines  from  Mr.  Sherman's  **Confession" 
are  like  the  master's  he  follows  so  happily, 
So  all  my  lyrics  sing  of  joy, 
And  shall  until  my  lips  are  mute. 

"The  Charm,"  which  is  a  subtle  con- 
fession of  the  poet's  own  self,  shows  the 

*Lyrics  of  Jov.  By  Frank  Dempster  Sher- 
man.    Houghton,   Mifflin   &   Co. 


skill  with  which  the  writer  evokes  his  mag- 
ical music : 

Slight  is  the  thing  it  needs  to  wake 
The  embers  that  have  slumbered  long 

Within  the  poet's  heart,  and  make 
Them  burn  again  with  song. 

A  rose,  a  star,  a  voice,  a  glance. 

Echo  or  glimpse, — it  is  the  same: 
Some  mystery  of  time  or  chance 

That  finds  the  hidden  flame. 

Embers  of  song  and  song's  desire, 

Hushed   in   the   singer's   heart   they    lie, 

And  softly  kindle  into  fire 
If  but  a  dream  go  by. 

• 

This  collection  of  short  poems  includes 
two  ballads,  and  one,  "Harro,"  is  evidence 
of  considerable  power  for  such  themes. 
The  ballad  is  too  much  neglected  by  pres- 
ent writers,  who  seem  contented  with  the 
conventional  short  poem  and  the  more 
studied  sonnet.  This  Httle  ballad  of  Mr. 
Sherman's  is  the  most  significant  verse  in 
the  book,  and  its  distinction  should  en- 
courage him  to  more  serious  attempts  with 
this  delightful  poetical  form.  The  sonnets 
at  the  close  of  the  book  are  not  in  keeping 
with  the  choice  lyrics  which  precede  them. 
In  this  form  the  writer  is  not  at  ease ;  his 
themes  are  not  happily"  selected,  and  the 
touch  is  too  light ;  his  sonnets  are  in  real- 
ity disguised  lyrics  whose  movement  is 
too  rapid  for  the  stately  measures  of  the 
sonnet. 

"Lyrics  of  Joy"  belongs  to  the  few  re- 
markable and  significant  current  books  of 
poetry;  its  lines  flow  with  rare  melody 
and  sweetness  and,  with  few  exceptions, 
the  technique  is  superb. 

Mr.  Knowles  in  "Love*  Triumphant"* 
has  essayed  a  profusion  of  poetical  forms ; 
and,  had  the  results  been  happily  achieved, 
they  would  have  argued  for  the  facility 
of  the  writer.  Instances  abound  in  these 
lines  of  the  crude  and  chaotic ;  and  the  in- 
ternal evidence  indicates  not  so  much  fa- 
cility as  an  artistic  restlessness  and  an 
intensity  of  feeling  not  made  subservient 
to  art.  There  is  a  verbal  awkwardness 
about  this  verse  and  a  lack  of  control  over 
expression  that  betrays  the  need  for  more 
serious  devotion  to  pure  craftmanship.  The 
abruptness  of  such  lines  is  startling, 

*LovE  Triumphant.  By  Frederic  Law- 
rence Knowles.     Dana.  Estes  &  Co. 
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Ark  that   rode  the   Deluge  wave, 
Found  on  Ararat  her  grave. 

Aside  from  Mr.  Knowles  defections, 
and  they  are  numerous  and  serious,  he 
has  presented  here  much  good  verse,  and 
occasional  hnes  which  are  real  poetry.  He 
exercises  no  ordinary  gift,  and  shows  at 
times  sustained  lyrical  power ;  and  the  in- 
tensity and  vision  of  the  true  poetical  tem- 
perament. In  the  love  earthly  he  exhibits 
a  fervor  of  passion,  while  in  the  love  tri- 
umphant his  themes  attain  the  height  of 
moral  beauty  and  spiritual  grandeur.  Take 
these  lines  from  ''A  Challenge," 

Ye  cannot,  O  ye  Powers,  compel  my  soul, 
For,  rob  me  as  ye  will,  three  things  are  left 
Which  make  your  fury  impotent  and  vain: 
That  pride  in  self  that  lifts  me  from  the  worm, 
These  sympathies  that  join  me  to  my  kind, 
This  higher  hope  that  hands  me  on  to  God, 
And  armors  me  in  immortality! 

Under  the  unpromising  title,  "To  a 
Modem  Office  Building,"  he  has  contrived 
some  excellent  verse ;  to  him  it  is  a 

>yatchman  of  the  city  at  thy  feet, 
Gigantic  Argus  with  the  countless  eyes, 
Hearing  the  drone  of  traffic  from  the  street 
Like  some  incessant  litany  arise! 

This  spirit  of  modernness  has  betrayed 
him  into  some  very  poor  verse  in  the  lines 
"To  a  Locomotive  at  Night,"  for 
O  Cyclops  with  the  one  terrific  eye, 

is  not  a  promising  opening  for  a  sonnet. 

Edith  Colby  Banfield,  a  niece  of  Helen 
Hunt  Jackson,  has  left  in  "The  Place  of 
My  Desire"*  the  literary  store  of  a  life 
that  had  not  reached  its  maturity,  when 
called  to  its  close.  The  book  is  a  collec- 
tion chosen  by  her  friends,  from  her  pa- 
pers. A  few  of  these  poems  have  pre- 
viously been  published,  but  for  the  most 
part,  its  contents  had  been  reserved  for 
maturer  revision.  There  is  evidence  in 
these  pages  that  the  author  possessed  a 
considerable  gift  for  verse.  The  lines  are 
frequently  musical,  and  generally  correct  ; 
while  the  language  is  choice  and  the 
thought  refined.  She  was  under  the  spell 
of  Keats  and  Chaucer ;  and  many  of  the 
classical  poets  are  addressed  in  her  son- 
nets. Under  the  charm  of  Wordsworth 
*e  says, 

*The  Place  of  My  Desire  and  Other 
^OEMs.  By  Edith  Colby  Banfield.  Little, 
^rown  &  Co. 


I  behold  with  an  awakened  eye 
The  loveliness  beneath  my  native  sky. 
My  own  hill-girdled  lake,  whose  waters  croon 

As  when  I  was  a  child. 

The  poetical  feeling  is  strong,  especially 
in  her 'sonnets. 

Such  friendliness  there  is  in  these  fair  slopes, 
is  a  vision  in  her  "Fields  Against  the  Sky" 
that  reminds  one  of  the  landscapes  of  Ca- 
zin.  "The  Place  of  My  Desire"  is  a  book 
of  refined  and  beautiful  poetry.  The  pub- 
lishers have  made  it  the  choicest  book  of 
verse  of  the  season;  it  is  printed  on  Old 


FREDERIC  LAW^RENCE  KNOWLES 
Author  of  "  Love  Triumphant." 

Stratford  Mittineague  paper,  and  appro- 
priately bound. 

"Petals  of  Love"*  is  a  holiday  book, 
printed  with  illustrations  in  color  on  each 
page,  from  water-color  sketches  by  W.  H. 
Cuthbertson.  This  book  would  make  a 
pleasing  gift  for  a  bride  or  a  sweetheart. 
The  poems  are  set  to  the  themes  of  pas- 
sion, love  and  reflection.  Here  and  there 
are  choice  coloring  and  dainty  beauty 
which  would  lead  to  the  surmise  that  the 
author  was  a  lover  of  Keats.  Her  per- 
sonality is  revealed  in  the  chaste  line. 

At  thy  white  feet,  O  Love,  I  kneel  to  pray. 

And  there  are  these  lines  to  a  pansy, 
A  golden  yellow,  borrowed  from  the  sun; 
A  violet's  purple  kiss  of  color  won; 
Rich  brown,  bestowed  where  autumn's  leaves 
caressed; 

♦Petals  op  Love.    By  Edith  Hall  Orthwein. 
Dodge  Publishing  Company. 
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Love's  whiteness  caught  from  a  sweet  maiden's 

breast; 
And  over  all  the  glow  of  heaven's  blue 

Here  and  there  the  verse  is  elevated 
and  beautiful,  and  the  author  is  not  the 
humblest  voice  in  this  mingled  choir. 

Doctor  Chamberlain,  who  is  assistant 
professor  of  anthropology,  Clark  Univer- 
sity, has  collected  his  occasional  poems, 
hymns  and  translations  into  a  small  vol- 
ume with  the  simple  title,  "Poems."*  The 
title-page  is  an  exponent  of  the  style  of 
the  book;  the  academic  title  given  with 
the  name  of  the  author,  the  long  list  of 
editorial  functions  in  connection  with  sci- 
entific periodicals,  the  mention  of  the  sci- 
entific books  by  this  writer,  would  indicate 
the  predominance  of  the  intellectual  ele- 
ment over  the  poetical.  While  it  is  de- 
lightful to  contemplate  that  a  scientist  can 
rise  superior  to  his  narrowing  profession, 
as  did  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  and  prove  his 
spiritiial  birthright  through  an  avocation 
of  verse,  yet  these  two  must  be  kept  out 
of  intimate  contact.  This  scientific  title- 
page  is  a  jarring  prelude  to  the  song. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  frankly  acknowledges 
his  inspiration — 

I  point  thee  to  my  Tennyson, 
The  sweetest  solace  bringer. 

But  it  is  unfortunate  that  he  has  read 
Tennyson  so  narrowly,  and  has  not  been 
inspired  beyond  "In  Memoriam."  The 
greater  number  of  his  poems  are  composed 
in  this  meter.  But  it  is  a  dangerous  meter 
for  an  unskilled  pen,  and  in  this  instance 
the  complaining  monotony  of  the  internal 
couplet,  without  the  relief  of  the  graceful 
turn  in  the  fourth  line,  detracts  greatly 
from  such  merit  as  this  verse  may  possess. 
The  themes  of  the  writer  are  usually 
ethical  or  devotional;  and  it  is  his  sincer- 
ity rather  than  any  poetical  merit  that 
makes  his  book  pleasing.  In  the  sonnet, 
"Jesus  and  Shakespeare"  the  flagrantly 
bad  taste  is  sufficiently  censured  by  quot- 
ing the  opening  lines, 

Two  men  at  least,  earth  holds,  not  less  than 

heaven, 
Immortal, — Jesus,  Shakespeare.    Saxon,  Jew. 

This  serious  offense  against  good  taste 
and  propriety  mars  an  otherwise  sincere 
and  pleasant  book. 

♦Poems.  By  Alexander  Francis  Chamber- 
lain, Ph.  D.  The  Gorham  Press,  Richard  G. 
Badger,  Publisher. 


"The  Playmate  Hours"*  is  a  collection 
of  short  poems  on  themes  intimate  with 
the  life  of  the  author.  There  are  lines 
to  flowers;  and  these  by  a  process  of 
transcendentalism  become  similes  for 
ethical  reflections.  These  are  the  verses, 
however,  of  one  who  writes  seldom  and 
carefully.  There  is  in  them  a  stayed  per- 
sonality ;  the  thought  seems  to  have  been 
hoarded  until  it  found  an  occasional  fe- 
licitous expression.  The  sonnet,  rather 
than  the  lyric,  is  the  favorite  mood  of  this 
pen ;  and  there  is  a  quiet  pleasure  in  such 
pictures  as, 

Where  pines  are  stirred  to  music  by  the  breeze. 
And  on  grey  rocks  the  leafy  shadows  play. 

Mrs.  Higginson  is  true  to  the  traditions 
which  her  husband  has  revived  in  his  "Old 
Cambridge;"  and  there  is  in  her  verses 
something  of  the  severe  attempts  at  poetry 
of  the  Brook  Farm  days. 

There  is  in  the  "Songs  of  a  City"t  a 
suggestion  of  the  life  of  the  author ;  some- 
thing of  unrest  pervades  them ;  they  have 
a  sympathy  with  life  and  a  purity  of  senti- 
ment that  transcends  the  somewhat  care- 
less style  in  which  many  of  them  are  com- 
posed. At  times  it  is  the  sea,  its  mists  and 
tides,  that  sings  in  his  lines,  and  his  city  by 
ihe  Western  Ocean  is  forgotten.  Mr. 
Sutherland  was  born  in  South  Africa,  prac- 
ticed civil  engineering  in  Argentine,  and 
is  now  a  journalist.  He  has  contributed 
introductions  to  the  "Lark  Classics"  and 
published  several  books  of  verse. 

There  is  to  be  found  in  the  "Soul  in  Sil- 
houette"!: one  of  those  singular  efforts  at 
literature  which  defy  classification ;  and, 
while  the  first  impulse  is  to  condemn  it 
out  of  hand,  more  patient  judgment  dis- 
covers the  individuality  of  the  author 
struggling,  but  finding  no  adequate  ex- 
pression. There  is  evidence  here  of  sin- 
cere contemplation,  with  untrained  and 
vague  mental  vivacity ;  though  one  cannot 
pass  over  an  intrusive  self-esteem,  and 
what  should  plainly  be  called,  the  effront- 
ery of  ignorance.  Much  of  the  verse  in  it 
is  absurd,  yet  the  writer  of  it  has  native 


♦The  Playmate  Hours.    By  Mary  Thatcher 
Higginson.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co, 

tSoNGS  OP  A  City.     By  Howard  V.  Suther- 
land.   The  Star  Press,  James  H.  Barry. 

^The  Soul  in  Silhouette.  By  Edward  Earle 
Purrington.  Published  at  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 
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talent  of  a  certain  order.  The  commin- 
gling of  contradictory  elements  is  read  in 
such  lines  as, 

The  Lark  will  warble  sweetly  whether  humans 
hear  or  not 
To  echo  back  a  bird's  unbounded  joy; 
The  Rose  will  waft  its  fragrance  to  the  drearest 
desert  spot 
Where  none  may  melt  its  breath  to  perfume 
coy. 

A  slender  book  of  commonplace  verse 
appears  with  the  alluring  title  "Crux 
Aetatis."*  While  crude  in  its  methods, 
the  feeling  of  sincere  and  elevated  poetry 
is  evident  in  its  lines.  Here  and  there  one 
meets  with  suggestions  of  Whitman,  as 
In  a  daisied  meadow  circled  by  dark  walls  of 

wood 
In  the  strength  of  my  youth  I  stood,  and  flick- 
ering fire-flies 
Were  as  stings  of  passion  to  my  blood. 

In  his  poem  "Vibrations"  the    reader 
happens  on  the  astounding  lines, 
I  have  drunk  the  sunset  potion 

Of  that  fiery  western  bowl, 
And  the  heart-beat  of  creation 
Goes  a-humming  through  my  soul. 

And  these  lines  seem  to  have  been  writ- 
ten in  all  seriousness! 

The  author  of  "Songs  of  the  Soil"  pre- 
sents in  "Little  Folks  Down  South"t  a 
collection  of  miscellaneous  verse,  ranging 
from  a  sonnet  to  the  hvunorous  child's 
poem.  There  is  little  of  distinction  in  this 
work,  though  the  verse  is  at  times  care- 
fully written.  Mr.  Stanton  affects  the  col- 
loquial and  easy  meters  so  characteristic 
of  the  writings  of  a  journalist.  There  are 
touches  of  folk-lore,  and  one  is  disap- 
pointed that  more  of  his  numbers  are  not 
given  .to  the  provincialism  of  the  South. 
His  little  folks  of  the  South  are  quite  like 
the  children  of  the  North.  The  author's 
pen  is  not  at  ease  in  much  of  its  work,  and 
there  is  too  much  evidence  of  eflfort  to 
compass  measure  and  rhyme. 

"Breaking  Home  Ties"t  is  a  narrative 
poem  in  blank  verse ;  and  its  author,  Max 
Ehrmann,  is  known  to  readers  of  certain 
Western  fiction.     The  book  is  simple  and 


*Crux  Aetatis  and  Other  Poems.  By 
Martin  Schutze.  The  Gorham  Press,  Richard 
G.  Badger,  Publisher. 

^Little  Folks  Down  South.  Ry  Frank  L. 
Stanton.     D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

^Breaking  Home  Ties.  By  Max  Ehrmann. 
Dodge  Publishing  Company. 


wholesome  in  its  theme,  and  the  verse 
moves  smoothly,  though  it  is  written  in  the 
style  of  J.  G.  Holland's  popular  books. 
There  are  occasional  lines  which  betray 
the  novice,  but  there  are  also  passages  of 
real  merit.  His  tribute  to  a  mother  is 
touching, 

Old  trembling  lips,  where  lover's  kisses  long 
Ago  have  changed  to  children's  milder  love. 

The  frontispiece  and  the  title-page  are 
illuminated,  and  the  text  is  printed  with 
page  ornaments. 

The  "Enfoldings"  of  Mary  Mapes 
Dodge's  latest  book  of  *Toems  and 
Verses''*  is  a  surprise;  these  hexameter 
lines  can  be  considered  almost  real  poetry. 
There  is  a  quaint  touch  of  humor  among 
the  pages ;  and  much  bright,  cheerful  writ- 
ing which  will  not  fail  to  entertain  the  two 
generations  of  readers  of  this  popular^ 
writer. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  "Poems,"t  by 
William  M.  Byram,  to  escape  from  the 
restrictions  of  rhyme,  and  to  some  extent, 
from  those  of  meter.  But  the  evidence 
is  not  convincing.  In  the  hands  of  super- 
ior talent  and  craftmanship  refined  by 
knowledge,  these  things  may  be  permissi- 
ble, and  produce  excellent  poetry.  In  this 
instance  the  result  is  confusion  and  un- 
certainty. The  book  has  no  especial 
merit  and  is  only  redeemed  by  a  certain 
degree  of  imagination  and  narrative  ppwer. 

In  "Heavenly  Dykes"  t  June  E.  Downey 
has  discovered  an  innovation  in  spiritual 
topography.  Here  we  have  an  attempt  at 
the  inexpressibly  Peculiar;  the  lines  pal- 
pitate with  color,  and  are  mystical  with 
incoherent  passion.  Her  "Angel  of 
Music"  is  described  as  one. 

Whose  skyey  pinions  are  white,  are  frail; 
Whose  arched  foot  shines  on  a  planet's  trail; 
One  spirit-hajid  in  God's  at  rest. 
One  athrob  on  man's,  hot  breast. 

"A  National  Psean"  ||  is  a  collection  of 
songs,  sonnets,  ballads  and  miscellaneous 
verse.        Though   one  cannot  accept  the 

♦Poems     and     Verses.     By     Mary     Mapes 
Dodge.     The  Century  Company. 

tPoEMS.     By  William  M.  Byram.     The  Gor- 
ham Press. 

JThe  Heavenly  Dykes.    By  June  E.  Down- 
ey.    The  Gorham  Press. 

'|A  National  Paean  Poems  and  Lays.     By 
Walter  Allen  Rice.    The  Gorham  Press. 
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verse  of  this  writer,  he  can  scarcely  quarrel 
with  the  easy  and  complacent  personality 
of  their  author. 

The  title  poem  of  'XuUaby- Castle"*  is 
suggestive  of  some  of  Eugene  Field's  rol- 
licking poems  of  childhood.  This  book  is 
a  collection  of  posthumous  verse  that  re- 


veals its  author  to  have  been  a  simple, 
sweet  and  unambitious  soul.  Many  of 
its  songs  are  uttered  to  the  homely 
themes  of  the  moods  and  pleasures  of 
child  life;  while  others  of  the  poems 
breathe  a  pure  spirit  of  reflection  and 
devotion. 


Biographies     of    Two    Philosophers 

Reviewed     by     Albert     S.     Henry 


THE  latest  volumes  in  the  **EngHsh 
Men  of  Letters''  series  deal  with 
two  eminent  authors,  both  of  whom 
have  had  a  marked  influence  upon  modern 
philosophy,  and  whose  place  is  perma- 
nently fixed  in  the  first  rank  of  original 
thinkers.  These  writers  were  Thomas 
Hobbes  and  Adam  Smith. 

The  volume  on  Hobbesf  was  prepared 
by  the  late  Sir  Leslie  Stephen,  and  is  addi- 
tionally interesting  from  the  fact  that  this 
will  be  the  last  contribution  we  shall  ever 
receive  from  his  gifted  pen.  The  book 
strikes  one  as  lacking  the  final  touches  in 
some  places,  and  is  obviously  incomplete 
for  the  reason  that  a  concluding  chapter 
tracing  the  influence  of  Hobbes  on  the  later 
philosophers,  the  French  encyclopaedists 
and  the  English  Utilitarians,  though  pur- 
posed by  the  author,  was  never  written. 
Enough,  however,  has  been  done  to  give 
the  reader  an  intelligent  view  of  Hobbes 
and  his  work;  of  his  relation  to  contem- 
porary thought  and  his  place  in  the  larger 
history  of  philosophy. 

Of  strictly  biographical  matter  there  are 
but  sixty-nine  pages.  In  many  things  the 
life  of  Hobbes  was  that  of  the  typical  phil- 
osopher. Striking  events  are  few,  and 
though  tlie  great  Civil  War  affected  his 
career  as  well  as  influenced  his  thought, 
Hobbes's  long  life  was  spent  among  chosen 
friends,  surrounded  by  books  and  occupied 
with  philosophical  inquiries.  He  had  long 
periods  of  unhampered  leisure — that  dearly 
prized  boon  of  your  true  philosopher.  While 

♦LuLivABY  Castle  and  Other  Poems.  By 
Blanche  Mary  Channing.    Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

tHoBBES.  By  Sir  Leslie  Stephen.  English 
Men  of  Letters  Series.  Edited  by  John  Mor- 
Icv.     The  Macmillan  Co. 


a  young  man  he  became  connected  with 
the  Cavendish  family,  and  spent 
many  years  in  its  service.  Sir  Les- 
lie Stephen  pictures  his  subject  as 
free  from  those  unlovely  traits  of 
temper  and  that  absolute  disregard  for 
what  are  known  as  "social  amenities" 
which  are  popularly  ascribed  to  genius. 
**Hobbes,''  says  the  author,  "seems  to  have 
been  personally  attractive  to  everybody 
whom  he  met.  He  was  a  pleasant  com- 
panion, and  clearly  had  wit  enough  to  be 
acceptable  in  every  circle.  But  no  spiteful 
sayings  are  attributed  to  him,  and,  although 
he  quarrelled  over  geometry,  he  excited  no 
personal  antipathy,"  and  in  concluding  this 
paragraph  on  the  character  of  Hobbes,  Sir 
Leslie  adds  a  sentence  in  that  half  ironical, 
half -humorous  vein  which  we  know  so 
well :  "Hobbes,  if  one  may  venture  to  say 
so,  had  probably  quite  as  much  benevolence 
as  was  good  for  a  metaphysician." 

The  greater  part  of  this  study  of  Hobbes 
is  taken  up  with  an  account,  expository  and 
critical,  of  his  philosophical  writings.  In 
three  chapters,  respectively  entitled  "The 
World,"  "Man"  and  "The  State,"  Sir  Les- 
lie discusses  in  detail  the  principal  works 
of  his  subject.  The  main  features  of 
Hobbes 's  philosophy  are  treated  in  their 
proper  connection,  and  the  critical  com- 
ment is  admirable  for  its  acuteness  and  the 
genuine  assistance  it  gives  to  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  Hobbes's  philosophical  doc- 
trines. Perhaps  the  chapter  on  "The 
State"  will  prove  the  most  interesting  to 
the  general  reader,  although  the  two  pre- 
ceding chapters  are  ably  done.  Altogether 
this  little  book  will  form  a  sufficient  and 
authoritative  introduction  to  the  study  of 
a  great  and  original  thinker. 
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Mr.  Hirst's  volume  on  Adam  Smith*  is 
in  some  ways  a  decided  contrast  to  th^ 
book  on  Hobbes.  Mr.  Hirst  has  availed 
himself  of  the  copious  stores  of  biograph- 
ical material  nvhich  relate  to  Adam  Smith. 
His  book  has  at  least  one  advantage  over 
Rae's  "Life  of  Adam  Smith,"  in  that  the 
discovery  of  Smith's  *Xectures  on  Justice, 
Police,  Revenue  and  Arms''  was  made 
after  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Rae's  book 
and  from  these  lectures  much  new  and  im- 
portant matter  has  been  gained. 

The  author  has  attempted  the  twofold 
task  of  writing  a  tolerably  full  biography 
and  at  the  same  time  giving  some  critical 
account  of  Adam  Smith's  work  in  phil- 
osophy and  political  economy.  Mr.  Hirst 
has  a  pleasant  style  and  is  a  master  of  his 
subject.  He  not  only  gives  us  the  im- 
portant facts  of  Smith's  life,  but  he  in- 
cludes letters,  anecdotes  and  all  the  per- 
sonalia which  no  good  biography  should 
be  without.  The  author  is  steeped  in  the 
literature  of  the  period  in  which  Smith 
lived,  and  his  book  has  that  true  atmos- 
phere through  which  we  see  the  buried 
past  in  vivid  pictures,  but  which  is  not  al- 
ways the  accompaniment,  one  regrets  to 
say,  of  essays  in  biography. 


The  chapter  on  **The  Wealth  of  Na- 
tions and  Its  Critics,"  is  particularly  well 
done.  The  author  has  managed  to  con- 
dense within  a  moderate  space  a  very  lucid 
account  of  that  extraordinary  book  and 
the  various  phases  of  critical  opinion  which 
it  set  in  motion.  It  has  been  a  fact,  long 
ago  universally  accepted,  that  "The  Wealth 
of  Nations"  marks  an  epoch  in  political 
thought  just  as  the  "Origin  of  Species" 
marks  an  epoch  in  physical  science.  Mr. 
Hirst  is  right  when  he  says :  "Perhaps  what 
most  impresses  one  in  reading  'The  Wealth 
of  Nations'  is  its  pre-vision."  And  the 
pre-vision  of  Adam  Smith  was  possible  be- 
cause he  had  studied  humanity  long  and 
carefully.  The  philosopher  who  evolves 
systems  from  his  "moral  consciousness" 
may  please  his  own  vanity.  But  he  cannot 
thus  write  a  great  book.  The  books  that 
influence  the  world  are  founded  on  human 
life  and  experience.  Adam  Smith  wrote 
at  least  one,  and  to-day  it  remains  the  most 
popular  book  on  political  economy. 

Mr.  Hirst  has  written  a  volume  which 
can  be  commended  for  its  accuracy,  in- 
formation and  readableness.  One  merit 
it  has  which,  in  this  busy  age,  covers  a 
multitude  of  sins — there  is  not  a  dull  or 
dragging  page  to  mar  the  reader's  pleasure. 


Recent     Drama 

Reviewed    by     George    Edward    Roth 


(( 


F^EEDOM"t  is  a  play  in  four  acts, 
having  for  its  central  theme  the 
practical  working  out  of  an  ideal 
marriage  relationship.  This  ideal,  as 
fomiulated  by  Margaret  Lathrop,  vocalist, 
the  chief  character  in  the  play,  is  a  mar- 
riage bond,  with  legal  sanction,  but  with 
the  usual  accompanying  vows  expressly 
omitted  to  insure  perfect  freedom  in  the 
further  pursuit,  after  marriage,  of  one's 
intellectual  ideals.  This  lofty  conception 
calls  forth  high  admiration  from  Angus 
McKenzie,  a  scientific  specialist  in  sociol- 
ogy, whose  career  up  to  the  opening  of 

/Adam  Smith.     By  Francis  W.  Hirst.     Eng- 
lish Men  of  Letters  Series.    The  Macmillan  Co. 

^Freedom.      By    Alice    Groff.      Richard    G. 
badger.    The  Gorham  Press. 


the  play  has  been  a  single,  half-successful 
attempt  to  maintain  his  intellectual  free- 
dom in  sociological  research.  The  out- 
come is  the  expected  union  of  Margaret 
and  Angus,  each  finding  in  the  other  a 
true  exponent  of  the  ideal  which  both  ac- 
cept as  a  worthy  like  principle. 

In  this  play,  plot,  structure  and  charac- 
terization are  evidently  not  intended  to  be 
elaborate.  Aiming  at  the  expression  of  a 
sociologic  principle,  the  author  sacrifices 
all  dramatic  movement  for  undramatic  dis- 
cussion. The  result  is  an  essay  in  dramatic 
form  with  but  one  redeeming  feature,  its 
brevity. 

Mr.  Storrs's  "The  Tragedy  of  Saul"* 
is  a  dramatic  presentation  of  the  downfall 

*The  Tragedy  of  Saul.  By  Lewis  A.  Storrs. 
G.  W.  Dillingham  Co. 
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of  the  first  Israelite  king,  in  blank  verse, 
with  a  remarkable  profusion  of  Eliza- 
bethan idioms  and  phrases.  The  play 
contains  much  strong  dramatic  incident, 
but  an  aflfectation  for  the  coining  of  words 
and  for  the  use  of  familiar  words  in  un- 
usual relations  makes  the  verse  labored, 
and  obscures  the  dramatic  motive.  We  do 
not  quote  extreme  instances  of  this  ten- 
dency in  the  following  lines  put  in  the 
mouth  of  David: 

Chop  out  this  sick  fanfaronade  of  talk 

There  is 
A  past  writ  with  my  progress,  hieroglyphed 
With  my  ascendant  to  meridian. 
My  nascit,  facit,  debet,  sociat 
Are  almanacked  where  all  the  world  can  read 
And  cry  them  back  to  me. 

Occasionally  we  have  an  effective  use 
of  unusual  words.  Take  such  lines  as 
these  : 

Shuck  off  this  dream 

And  cast  forebodings  to  the  scuttling  night. 

Strong,  too,  is  Saul's  characterization 
of  Michel: 

She's  fair  without  and  swart  within, 
She's  straight  as  truth  and  tort  as  sin, 
She's  angel,  demon,  all  between. 
But  always,  everywhere,  she's  queen. 

There  are  many  suggestions  of  Shake- 
speare's **Hamlet''  and  *'Macbeth"  in  the 
play,  not  only  in  the  use  of  such  phrases  as 
Saul's  '*Ugh,  there's  the  itch,"  and 
"chuck,"  a  term  of  endearment  applied 
to  Michel,  but  also  in  the  color-scheme  of 
the  chief  character.  If  we  could  imagine 
a  Hamlet  and  a  Macbeth  compounded,  we 
might  suppose  Saul  of  this  play  to  be  the 
resulting  personality,  a  man  of  philosophic 
melancholia,  with  some  initiative  for 
action. 

Considering  the  play  in  its  entirety,  we 
should  make  as  our  chief  criticism,  the 
lack  of  forceful  simplicity  of  language. 
Though  it  would  not  be  just  to  compare 
the  Saul  of  this  drama  with  Browning's 
Saul,  we  cannot  help  making  the  addi- 
tional criticism  that  Mr.  Storrs  brings  his 
principal  character  on  the  stage  too  often 
for  the  best  dramatic  effect. 

In  a  third  volume  of  dramas  we  have 
three  plays  which  possess  most  of  the  qual- 
ities necessary  for  successful  stage  produc- 
tion. Each  abounds  in  dramatic  incident. 
Miss  Dargan  makes  good  use  of  blank 
verse,  and  evidently  believes  that  the  accu- 
mulative effect  of  a  series  of  unexpected 


situations  is  more  essential  to  a  popular 
presentation  of  drama  than  the  more  artis- 
tic central  plot  theme  that  moves  less  rap- 
idly but  more  surely  to  a  fitting  climax, 
and  thence  to  a  natural  and  tnevitable  de- 
nouement. 

In  the  play  which  gives  its  title  to  the 
volume,  the  incidents  centre  round  the  love 
attachment  of  the  historic,  lovely  Semir- 
amis,*  wife  of  great  King  Ninus  of  As- 
syria, for  Khosrove,  an  Armenian  prince 
and  prisoner  of  war.  The  author  striking- 
ly depicts  Semiramis  as  a  veritable  Neme- 
sis in  battle,  a  pre-Metternich  in  state- 
craft, and  a  charming  personality,  **love- 
liest  of  her  sex,"  in  woman's  domain.  A 
splendid  rally  of  the  Assyrian  troops  on 
the  desertion  of  the  general  her  father, 
the  saving  of  a  brother,  the  death  of  King 
Ninus  unwittingly  eflfected,  the  capture  of 
the  queen  by  the  Armenians,  and  her  final 
release  and  glorious  union  with  Khosrove, 
are  the  chief  episodes  in  which  Semiramis 
is  the  leading  figure,  and  which  in  enumer- 
ation but  feebly  suggest  the  dramatic  sit- 
uations constantly  taking  the  reader  by 
surprise. 

**Carlotta,"  a  second  play,  is  more  artis- 
tically worked  out.  The  setting  is  histor- 
ical, based  on  the  fate  of  Maximillian,  em- 
peror of  Mexico  at  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War.  Maximillian,  high-souled,  but  weak 
in  the  toils  of  cruel  fortune  and  unprinci- 
pled men,  accepts  the  crown  only  with  the 
consent  of  his  beautiful  wife,  Carlotta, 
whose  word  has  wavered  between  tempt- 
ing ambition  and  a  half  prophetic  knowl- 
edge of  the  fatal  issue.  Tragic  interest 
deepens  with  the  portrayal  of  Mexican  suf- 
fering and  Mexican  patriotism  beautified 
in  the  person  of  Assefa,  wife  of  a  noble 
Radical.  The  denouement  comes  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  unsuspecting  Maximil- 
lian and  the  consequent  melodramatic  end- 
ing in  which  Carlotta,  crazed  with  grief, 
portrays  in  illusion  the  death  of  her  noble 
husband. 

The  conventional  picture  of  Edgar  Al- 
lan Poe  affords  much  plastic  material  for 
a  popular  tragic  dramatization  of  an  un- 
usually tragic  career.  "The  Poet"  is  such 
a  drama  in  prose.  This  was  a  rather  dar- 
ing attempt  for    Miss  Dargan,  and    will 


♦Semiramis  and  Other   Plays.     By   Olive 
Tilford  Dargan.     Brentano's. 
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doubtless  offend  one's  sense  of  the  pro- 
prieties. Like  her  two  former  pieces,  the 
play  is  crowded  with  dramatic  incident. 
Poe  is  shown  to  be  the  unfortunate  victim 
of  circumstances  and  false  friends.  He 
loses  the  hand  of  Helen  to  plight  troth 
^^nth  Virginia  Clemm.     From  this  point 


the  distressing  details  of  Poe's  battle  for 
existence  against  adverse  fortune  are  set 
forth  in  a  most  realistic  manner.  Virginia's 
death  and  Poe's  last  days  in  the  tavern 
convey  too  much  of  the  sensational  to  af- 
ford the  finer  touches  of  pathos  which  we 
demand  from  higher  dramatic  art. 


New     Thackerav    Letters 


By    John     Russell     Hayes 


IT  is  no  ordinary  delight  to  make  ac- 
quaintance with  new-found  Letters  of 
a  long-loved  author,  particularly  when 
that  author   is   Thackeray,   revealing  his 
dear  and  genial  spirit  in  an  intimate  corrc- 


visit  to  America  in  1852,  and  ended  only 
with  Christmas  eve  of  1863,  "when  the 
great,  kind  heart  was  wholly  stilled," — 
to  use  the  words  of  Miss  Lucy  W.  Baxter 
in  her  pleasant  introduction. 


Unit    cLutcXMta    JutiKJOuHAl    lufit, 

&^  Itti  1t^  U4t^  iauijtk  JU  iiwe/, 
*^  ftd/t  aul  Ui^U-  a<U  JcfiU^^ui 


Pacslmllo  of  Verses  sent  to  Miss  Lucy  D.  Baiter 

spondence  with  "the  very  kindest  family 
that  I  have  met  many  a  long  day." 

The  family  in  question  was  that  of  Mr. 
Oeorge  Baxter,  in  New  York  city;  the 
Wendship  began  with  the  novelist's  first 

'Thackeray's  Letters  to  An  American 
Family.  With  an  introduction  by  Lucy  D. 
J^ter,  and  original  drawings  by  Thackeray. 
Tne  Century  Co. 


From  "  Thackersy's  Letters  to  an  American  Family." 

It  seems  that  Thackeray  found  in  the 
Baxter  home  the  sympathy  and  quiet  com- 
fort that  his  home-sick  heart  craved. 

The  fifty-two  Letters  are  very  charac- 
teristic; exuberant  merriment  alternates 
with  passages  of  tenderness  and  feeling; 
kindliness  and  drollery — "jokes  and  the 
contrary" — abound  throughout.  Who  but 
"Old  Thacker"  could  write  them, — unless 
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it  be  indeed  that  forerunner  of  his  who 
signed  ^'C.  L."  or /'C.  Lamb"  to  the  most 
delightful  letters  in  the  language? 

The  charming  frankness  of  his  inviting 
himself  to  Christmas  dinner  is  exactly  in 
his  best  vein, — or  Elia's: 

*'I  wonder  whether,  if  anyt)ody  were  to 
say,  *Come,  Friend,  and  pass  Christmas 
Day  with  us, — you  can  be  here  to  dinner, 
you  can  pass  Sunday  here  and  a  part  of 
Monday,' — I  wonder  whether  I  would 
come.  New  Year's  day  is  not  so  pleasant. 
There  are  visitors  all  that  time,  and  all 
those  visitors  would  be  saying,  'there's  that 
old  Mr.  Thackeray  here  again.'  May  I 
come  ?" 

By  the  time  of  the  third  letter  his  inti- 
macy has  so  far  ripened  that  this  epistle 
records  a  friendly  liberty — "a  parting 
benediction"  he  calls  it.  To  the  daughters 
of  his  hosts  he  writes : 

**I  never  will  do  it  again,  young  ladies, 
unless  you  let  me — and  upon  my  word, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baxter,  I  ask  your  pardon, 
but  I  didn't  mean  any  harm,  and  I  hope 
Mr.  Baxter  shall  kiss  my  daughters, 
though  they  are  not  so  pretty  as  his.  But 
they  are  as  good  as  any  man's." 


And  so  the  kindly  gentleman  beams  at 
us  from  those  cheery  spectacles  of  his,  over 
the  pages  of  all  these  delightful  outpour- 
ings of  his  amiable  wit  and  his  humane 


From  "  Thackeray  s  Letters  to  an  American  Family." 
A  PEN  SKETCH  BY  THACKERAY 

Amonethe  Baxter  Souvenirs  of  the  Novelist. 

sweetness.  The  book  seems  almost  like 
a  piece  of  some  freshly  discovered  Thack- 
eray novel ;  and  it  fomis  one  more  cord 
binding  us  to  that  great  and  lovable  per- 
sonality. 


Some     New      Books      of     Fiction 


The  Common   Lot* 

THE  scene  is  laid  in  Chicago  and 
deals  with  the  manifold  intricacies 
of  building  corporations,  skilfully 
portraying  the  manner  in  which  buildings 
are  erected,  and  frauds  committed  by  un- 
scrupulous men.  Jackson  Hart,  an  archi- 
tect, the  nephew  and  disappointed  expect- 
ant heir  of  a  multi-millionaire,  marries  a 
girl  of  lovable  character,  who  has  a  vivid 
sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and  a  remarkable 
will-power  to  live  in  accordance  with  such 
beliefs.  Her  idealization  of  her  husband 
with  characteristics  strictly  her  own,  and 
totally  foreign  to  his  nature,  prepares  the 
reader  for  the  consequent  sequel — separa- 
tion of  husband  and  wife — but  which  does 
not  occur  without  a  struggle  on  the  part 
of  the  wife. 


♦The  Common  Lot.  By  Robert  Herrick,  au- 
thor of  ^'The  Web  of  Life,"  etc.  The  Macmil- 
lan  Co. 


The  history  of  Jackson  Hart  is  an  inter- 
esting study  and  clearly  defines  the  natural 
consequences  that  follow  a  first  step  along 
questionable  lines. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  young  archi- 
tect is  sent  by  his  employer  to  inspect  a 
house  being  erected,  and  by  accident  dis- 
covers that  the  materials  used  are  not  those 
named  in  the  contract.  But  on  overtures 
from  the  builder,  with  flattering  promises 
of  future  gain,  he  stifles  his  accusing  con- 
science and  remains  silent.  This  act  is 
followed  by  many  others  of  like  nature— 
and  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  mire  of  in- 
trigues and  deceits  he  sinks,  until,  in  the 
climax,  when  surrounded  by  destruction 
and  death,  he  realizes  the  enormity  of  his 
crimes. 

In  this  is  shown  the  power  of  the  au- 
thor, who  carries  this  weak  and  anything 
but  to  be  admired  hero  through  the  entan- 
glements of  deceit  and  fraud,  and  makes 
him  the  prime  factor  in  his  own  redemp- 
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tion.  A  stroke  of  genius  it  was  that  in- 
spired the  chapter  in  which  the  degener- 
ate awakens  to  his  sense  of  guilt — we  feel, 
we  suffer,  we  repent  with  Jackson  Hart, 
and  with  a  breath  of  relief  we  exult  as  he 
resolves  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  an  ex- 
ecrable ambition. 

The  story  is  set  with  a  background  of 
understudy  character-sketches,  success- 
fully drawn.  It  is  refreshing  to  meet  Dr. 
Cobum,  a  combination  of  bluff  good  na- 
ture, earnestness  and  bright,  happy  humor  ; 
and  the  sensible  Venetia,  who  alternately 
delights  and  shocks  us. 

The  woman  of  the  world,  saturated  with 
an  arrogant  self-esteem  and  intense  self- 
ishness— acts  as  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
heroine  of  the  story ;  the  inevitable  conflict 
between  them,  which  at  times  appears  so 
imminent,  and  so  tactfully  avoided,  is 
gracefully  described.  Gradually  the 
strong  undercurrent  of  seriousness  of  pur- 
pose is  revealed  to  us,  as  we  follow  the 
career  of  the  hero, — the  instrument  so  ef- 
fectively used  to  enforce  a  moral. 

"The  Common  Lot*'  is  a  well-rounded 
story,  with  ^  large  element  of  human  in- 
terest, and  gives  evidence  of  ability  of  a 
most  substantial  quality.  The  book  richly 
deserves  a  special  welcome  and  apprecia- 
tion, which  we  prophesv  for  it. 

M.  J.  Gill. 

Born    Again* 

^i  T3ORN  AGAIN"  is  not  a  homily  on 
jTj  baptism,  but  a  sensational,  polysyl- 
labic elucidation  of  the  principles 
of  natural  law,  disguised  as  a  novel.  The 
narrator  has  a  simian  tang  and  a  dual  per- 
sonality. He  dives  through  a  hole  ("per- 
forates an  aperture'*)  and  lights  upon  an 
antediluvian  race  whose  members  perform 
telepathic  stunts  and  seek  to  uproot  "the 
cancerous  system  of  individual  accumula- 
tion." An  attack  is  made  upon  God,  the 
Church,  and  Mr.  Carnegie. 

A  reckless  attempt  to  win  the  prize 
offered  by  the  "Sunday  Blazer"  for  the 
best  ten  books  of  fiction  may  have  been  the 
cause  of  this  literary  eruption.  Mr.  Law- 
son  seems  to  have  read  at  a  sitting  Dante's 
"Inferno,"  "She,"  "Looking  Backward," 
"Munchausen,"        ''Robinson        Crusoe," 

*BoRN  Again.  By  Alfred  William  Lawson. 
^Vox,  Conrad  Co. 


•'Alice  in  Wonderland,"  "Dr.  Jekyll  and 
Mr.  Hyde,"  "Gulliver's  Travels,"  "The 
Sleeping  Beauty,"  "Rip  Van  Winkle"  and 
several  ebullitions  of  Jules  Verne,  Robert 
G.  Ingersoll  and  H.  G.  Wells. 

The  Hound  from  the  North* 

WE  have  here  a  tale  of  curious  ad- 
venture and  inevitable  retribu- 
tion for  crime,  localized  in  the 
Klondike  region  with  an  early  shifting 
of  scene  to  the  Canadian  prairies  of  the 
Southwest.  Two  lovers,  a  villain  brother 
of  the  heroine,  and  a  wounded  hound  are 
the  central  figures  in  this  somewhat  psy- 
chological story. 

The  details  of  the  plot  are  these.  The 
heroine.  Prudence  Mailing,  is  in  love  with 
a  rich,  but  otherwise  unknown,  rancher, 
George  Iredale.  Hervey  Mailing,  the 
wild,  dissipated  brother,  discovers  that 
Iredale,  for  fifteen  years,  has  been  cleverly 
smuggling  Chinese  and  opium  into  the 
United  States.  In  an  evil  moment,  Her- 
vey resorts  to  blackmail,  and  at  the  same 
time  charges  Iredale  with  the  murder  of 
Leslie  Grey,  a  former  betrothed  suitor  of 
Prudence.  Iredale,  enraged  by  the  Judas- 
like character  of  the  man,  orders  Hervey 
from  his  ranch,  and  the  brother  subse- 
quently makes  his  charge  against  Iredale 
to  his  sister. 

Finally,  retribution  lowers  over  Mailing. 
Prudence  is  given  proof  of  her  lover's  in- 
nocence of  the  crime  of  murder.  Hervey, 
in  an  attempt  to  extort  money  from  his 
mother  and  sister  to  hush  the  charge  of 
smuggling  against  Iredale,  is  confronted 
by  Robb  Chillingwood,  a  man  whom,  with 
Leslie  Grey,  he  had  robbed  in  the  deso- 
late wilds  of  the  Klondike.  He  dies  the 
victim  of  a  hound's  curious  instinct  of 
hate  in  the  act  of  drawing  fire  on  Chilling- 
wood.  His  last  words  confess  him  the 
murderer  of  Leslie  Grey. 

The  story  is  strong  and  well  told. 
Dramatic  brevity  and  suspense  are  used 
with  good  eflfect.  There  is  some  exag- 
geration in  character  portrayal,  but  with 
this  exception  the  tale  will  appeal  to  read- 
ers of  fiction  because  of  the  novel  plot, 
its  rapid  movement  and  well-sustained 
mvsterv.  G.  E.  R. 


*TnE  Hound  From  the  North.     By  Ridg- 
well  Cullitm.    Illustrated.    L.  C.  Page  &  Co. 
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Whosoever   Shall   Offend* 

A  BOOK  from    the   pen     of    Marion 
Crawford   is  always   welcome,   for 
Mr.  Crawford's  books  mean  Italy, 
and  Italy  is  always  fascinating.  Mr.  Craw- 
ford knows  the  character  of  both  peasant 


Shall  Offend,"  which  is  based     on     the 
Biblical  text : 

Whosoever  shall  offend  one  of  these  little 
ones  which  believe  in  Me,  it  were  better  for 
him  that  a  millstone  were  hanged  about  his 
neck  and  that  he  were  drowned  in  the  bottom 
of  the  sea. 


From  *'  WhosMvor  Shall  Offend  ' 
',*  Qrcole  lett  hU  home  after  sunset  that  evening  " 


and  nobleman,  and  has  the  happy  gift  of 
portraying  each  of  them  in  an  attractive 
manner. 

His  new  book  will  be  read  at  least  be- 
cause of  its  peculiar     title,   ''Whosoever 

♦Whosoever  Shall  Offend.  By  F.  Marion 
Crawford,  author  of  ''Marietta,"  etc.  Illus- 
trated.   The  Macmillan  Co. 


But  once  started  the  book  will  be  read 
because  of  its  true  value.  In  the  story 
Mr.  Crawford's  Italy  reminds  one  strange- 
ly of  Robert  Browning's.  Regina's  char- 
acter is  much  like  Pompelia's,  and  not  a 
little  like  Pippa's. 

The  one  doubtful  feature  of  the  book 
is  the  element  of  the  possible  but  appar- 
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ently  impossible,  since  such  a  thing  as  Pro- 
fessor Kalmon's  "sleeping  death'*  is  not 
likely  to  be  known.  Aside  from  this  there 
is  much  that  is  praiseworthy  in  the  story. 
The  characters  are  interesting,  and  the 
ease  with  which  Marcello,  a  spoiled  son  of 
a  very  wealthy  mother,  and  Ercole,  a 
rough  and  uncouth  peasant,  are  each 
drawn  shows  Mr.  Crawford's  abiHty. 
Regina  promises  to  be  one  of  his  best 
characters,  her  beauty,  health  and  strength 
being  especially  attractive.  The  book  shows 
much  careful  study  and  thought,  and  on 
a  whole  proves  delightfully  interesting. 
C.  Edna  Brambi^e. 

The     Prince     Chap* 

MR.  PEPLE  wrote  the  drama  first, 
then  amplified  it  into  this  story. 
He  has  toned  down  his  tendency 
toward  the  flagrantly  melodramatic,  and 
the  tale  is  strong  in  situation,  with  a 
slightly  artistic  element  added. 

William  Peyton,  a  young  American  art- 
ist, living  abroad,  performs  a  deed  of 
charity  in  caring  for  and  burying  a  former 
model.  The  woman  leaves  a  child,  whom 
Peyton  brings  up  and  afterwards  falls  in 
love  with.  The  hero-artist  is  a  generous, 
lovable  fellow,  and  the  girl  is  charming 
throughout  her  career  from  babyhood  to 
womanhood. 

The  atmosphere  is  that  of  the  studio,  a 
studio  none  too  well  provided  for,  and 
the  spectacle  of  the  "artistic  temperament" 
thriving  on  next  to  nothing  is  interesting, 
even  though  it  is  not  new.  The  dialogue 
might  have  been  less  interrupted  with  dots, 
but  this  was  perhaps  unavoidable  in  the 
nature  of  its  making.  The  story  probably 
serves  better  in  dramatic  than  in  novel- 
istic  form. 

A    Box   of  Matchesf 

IT  is  one  thing  to  write  a  short  stoiy: 
another  thing  to  write  a  novel:  quite 
a  third  thing  to  accomplish  a  series  of 
short  stories  and  then  splice  or  fuse  or 
otherwise  incorporate  them  into  a  novel. 

*The  Prince  Chap.  By  Edward  Peple,  au- 
thor of  "A  Broken  Rosary,"  etc.  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons. 

t\  Box  Q]?  Matches.  By  Hamblen  Sears. 
Illustrated.     Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 


This  third  feat,  if  done  at  all,  is  at  best 
only  done  indifferently  well,  and  reminds 
one  of  the  famous  dog  of  Doctor  John- 
son's epigram. 

For  the  above  reason  Mr.  Hamblen 
Sears's  book,  "A  Box  of  Matches,"  not- 
withstanding its  piquant  and  punning  title 
and  the  fact  that  its  original  ingredients 
were  several  not  unamusing,  though  palpa- 
bly frothy  tales,  does  not  present  a  con- 
vincing whole.  The  mucilaginous  mate- 
rial between  the  end  of  one  story  and  the 
beginning  of  the  next  is  slightly  too  per- 
ceptible. Also,  though  the  match-making 
young  matron  who  is  the  machine  goddess 
of  all  the  tales,  is  rather  amusing  than 
otherwise,  taken  homeopathically,  she 
grows  tiresome  in  recurrent  doses,  not  to 
say  trite  and  obvious  in  her  methods. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  novel  is  the  ap- 
proved one  in  a  book  intended  for  summer 
consumption.  In  the  hot  weather  one  is 
most  glad  to  be  convinced  that  the  world 
is  a  jolly  place,  full  of  manly  brawn  and 
feminine  athleticism,  of  golf  links  and 
racing  paddocks,  polo  and  automobiles  and 
country  houses  and  afternoon  teas  on  the 
lawn.  It  makes  one  refreshed  and  breezy 
to  imagine  an  essentially  healthy  and  ener- 
getic world,  full  of  material  well-being: 
so  next  summer,  if  you  haven't  forgotten 
"A  Box  of  Matches"  and  have  some  spare 
time  and  a  hammock,  possibly  Mr.  Sears 
will  assist  you  in  prolonging  the  delusion. 

H.  T.  P. 

The     Undercurrent* 

ALTHOUGH  one  cannot  agree  with 
many  of  the  ideas  expressed  by 
Robert  Grant,  he  is  always  interest- 
ing and  in  "The  Undercurrent,  he  pre- 
sents a  peculiar  series  of  controversies  on 
the  subject  of  divorce,  quite  evidently  fa- 
voring it. 

An  unsophisticated  country  girl,  Con- 
stance Forbes,  brought  up  in  the  strict 
tenets  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  marries 
without  due  consideration;  her  husband, 
Emil  Stuart,  touched  with  the  microbe  of 
ambition,  overreaches  himself  and  brutally 
leaves  his  wife  to  shift  for  herself,  which 
she  is  enabled  to  do,  through  the  interest 
of  her  pastor,  Mr.  Prentiss,  and  one  of 

♦The  Undercurrent.  By  Robert  Grant. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
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his  wealthy  parishioners,  Mrs.  Wilson. 
Her  subsequent  employer,  Gordon  Perry, 
has  considerable  difficulty  in  inducing  her 
to  change  her  ideas  on  the  subject  of  di- 
vorce, but  succeeds  in  the  end. 

The  book  does  not  appear  to  be  a  fin- 
ished piece  of  work,  many  of  the  author's 
statements  being  exceedingly  crude  and 
unpolished;  he  does  not  hesitate  to  call  a 
spade  a  spade,  and  although  a  book  should 
be  judged  on  its  merits  rather  than  from 
the  standpoint  of  its  desirability  as  an 
acquisition  to  a  Sunday  school  library, 
"The  Undercurrent"  is  not  a  book  which 
can  be  truthfully  praised  as  a  valuable  ad- 
dition to  our  moral  literature,  and  cer- 
tainly should  not  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  thoughtless  persons. 

R.  W.  B. 

Diane* 

A  PECULIAR  story,  but  a  most  in- 
teresting and  absorbing  one,  is 
"Diane,"  by  Katherine  Holland 
Brown.  The  scene  centres  about  the  Icar- 
ian  community  on  the  Mississippi  River. 
We  have  a  glimpse  now  and  then  of 
Kansas  during  its  most  turbulent  period, 
and  an  insight  into  the  methods  of  the 
"conductors  on  the  underground"  who 
aided  fugitive  slaves  to  escape  to  Canada, 
just  before  the  Civil  War. 

Of  the  characters,  Diane,  the  charming, 
is  plainly  meant  to  be  the  heroine  of  the 
story,  and  yet  Rose,  who  sacrificed  to  a 
friend  what  was  more  than  life  to  her.  Bob 
Channing  is  more  truly  heroic.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  world  of  the  book  was  made 
for  r)iane,  and  not  for  Rose.  The  noblest 
character  of  all  is  Pere  Cabet,  who  sinned 
in  deceiving  those  who  trusted  him,  the 
people  of  the  commune,  and  thus  failed 
in  his  lifework.  The  return  of  this  broken 
old  man  to  the  "Way  of  Truth"  is  one  of 
the  best  parts  of  the  story.  Petit  Clef  is 
the  life  of  the  book;  whenever  a  passage 
becomes  strained  or  too  serious,  this  sprite 
enters  and  relieves  the  situation. 

The  tale  is  a  strong  one  and  well  writ- 
ten, and  promises  to  be  read  because  of 
its  novelty  and  because  of  its  sincerity  of 
purpose. 


*DiANK.     By  Katherine  Holland  Brown, 
lustrated.     Doubleday.  Page  &  Co. 
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Professor    Lovdahl* 

THIS  story  is  full  of  the  hard,  sordid, 
bitter  facts  of  life.  So  full,  in  fact, 
that  an  optimist  feels  instinctively 
that  even  as  realism  it  is  not  the  whole 
tnith ;  the  rays  of  light  that  make  life  en- 
durable are  left  out.  Professor  Lovdahl 
is  the  central  figure  of  the  book — a  scien- 
tist who  is  tempted  and  drawn  from  the 
cold  heights  of  his  profession  to  follow 
the  elusive  and  ofttimes  malicious  Dame 
Fortune  into  the  intricacies  of  a  mercan- 
tile life.  The  story  of  his  descent  from 
high  ideals,  of  his  greater  and  greater  en- 
tanglement in  the  slimy  undergrowth  of 
dishonorable  business  methods  in  the  hope 
of  winning  a  way  to  firm  ground  again,  is 
told  with  a  strength  that  claims  attention. 
But  one  is  almost  as  much  interested  in 
Abraham  Lovdahl,  the  son ;  as  his  life 
brings  to  him  a  disillusioning,  a  weakening 
of  faith  in  ideals  that  is  completed  by  his 
father's  dishonorable  downfall  and  by  a 
recognition  of  his  own  weakness  in  conv 
batting  evil.  The  story  is  strong  in  its 
characters  and  occasionally  clever  in  detail, 
but  as  we  wade  through  the  hypocrisy  and 
meannesses  it  depicts,  we  are  forced  to 
take  refuge  in  the  hope  that  there  is  an- 
other and  brighter  side  to  the  shield. 

M.  C. 

The     Misfit    Crownf 

FIRST  novels  should  be  cremated  or 
printed  for  private  publication.  "The 
Misfit  Crown,"  having  survived  as 
far  as  publication  in  a  striking  salmon 
cover,  will  ornament  drawing  room  tables. 
Its  nine-syllabled  heroine,  modeled  after 
Mrs.  Humphry  W^ard*s  women,  plays 
with  a  man  she  might  have  loved,  marries 
a  man  she  could  not  love,  and  loves  a  man 
she  should  not  love.  The  atmosphere,  Eng- 
lish and  Swiss,  is  vapid  and  artificial. 
There  is  a  redundancy  of  gossip,  titles, 
flippancy  and  dyed  hair.  The  worst  fea- 
ture is  an  unconscious  lack  of  fineness,  the 
best,  a  moderate  skill  in  characterization. 

♦Professor  Lovdahl.     By  Alexander  Kiel- 
land.     Herbert  B.  Turner  &  Co. 

*TifE  Misfit  Crown.     By  Frances  Davidge. 
D.  Applcton  &  Co. 
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•     Hope     Hathaway* 

HERE  is  another  tale  of  the  invigor- 
ating life  on  a  Montana  ranch,  and 
Hope  Hathaway  makes  a  brave, 
breezy  figure  about  which  to  weave  a 
story.  The  tale  is  one  of  adventure  and 
of  love,  and  the  far-stretching  plains  lend 
atmosphere;  the  galloping  broncho  and 
the  daring  cowboys  invest  the  scenes  with 
color.  Charles  M.  Russell  has  made 
eight  characteristic  pictures  for  the  book 
and  a  set  of  these,  enlarged,  are  given 
with  each  copy  of  the  book. 

A     Nation's     Idolf 

THIS  is  a  new  historical  novel  from 
the  author  of  "Blennerhassett," 
which  arouses  much  the  same  kind 
of  interest  as  its  much-read  predecessor. 
The  story  is  not  at  any  time  intense,  though 
it  has  plenty  of  romantic  incident  and  can 
boast  several  naval  encounters.  It  opens 
in  a  rather  stilted  manner,  with  a  series 
of  romantic  but  somewhat  improbable  co- 
incidences, which  transfer  the  action  from 
the  wilds  of  Kentucky  to  the  salons  of 
Paris.  Here  the  interest  becomes  stronger 
and  the  descriptions  of  the  customs  of 
French  society  are  quite  entertaining. 

The  story  is  woven  about  the  character 
of  Franklin — the  Nation's  Idol.  As  we 
follow  his  career  we  not  only  admire  the 
wit,  wisdom  and  gentle  humor  of  the  prac- 
tical philosopher,  but  we  are  made  to  feel 
the  human  kindliness  of  his  nature  as  he 
turns  aside  from  his  diplomatic  duties  to 
take  a  protecting  interest  in  the  fortunes  of 
Frances  Fentress. 

A  rather  detailed  account  of  Franklin's 
past  life  is  brought  in  by  an  ingenious, 
though  somewhat  forced  device.  We  are 
incidentally  introduced  to  not  a  few 
famous  personages,  among  whom  are 
notably  Beaumarchais  and  Voltaire.  We 
are  interested  to  have  met  Franklin  in 
his  French  environment,  but  we  hardly 
worship  him  more  than  before,  for  he  has 
ever  been  a  Nation's  Idol.  M.  C. 

*HopE  Hathaway.  By  Frances  Parker,  au- 
thor of  "Marjie  of  the  Lower  Ranch."  Illus- 
trated by  Charles  M.  Russell.  C.  M.  Clark 
Publishing  Co. 

tA  Nation's  Idol.  By  Charles  Felton 
Pjdgin,  author  of  "Blennerhassett,"  etc.  Henry 
Altemus  &  Co. 


Freckles  * 

FRECKLES/'  by  Gene  Stratton- 
Porter  is  a  tale  of  the  awakening 
and  development  of  a  human  soul 
under  the  influences  of  **God's  out-of- 
doors."  To  lovers  of  nature  and  whole- 
some sentiment  the  book  will  prove  irre- 
sistible in  its  appeal. 


GENE  STRATTON-PORTER 

The  writer  has  shown  a  rare  power  for 
combining  scientific  knowledge  of  the  for- 
est and  its  creatures  with  the  sympathetic 
touches  which  win  our  interest.  We  feel 
the  depths  of  those  unbroken  miles  of  for- 
est which  she  paints,  in  prose  pictures,  and 
somewhat  of  the  awe  of  that  vast  stillness 
with  its  might  and  solitude  possesses  us 
as  we  follow  the  story. 

Freckles,  a  young  Irish  boy,  the  guard 
of  the  Limber  lost  timber  tract,  proves  par- 
ticularly susceptible  to  the  influence  of  na- 
ture and  his  untutored  mind  responds  to 

♦Freckles.  By  Gene  Stratton-Porter,  au^ 
thor  of  "The  Song  of  the  Cardinal."  Illus- 
trated.    Doubleday,   Page  &  Co.     ' 
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the  sounds  of  the  forest  with  the  instincts 
of  a  naturalist.  A  simple  love  story  is 
woven  into  this  background  of  nature,  and 
while  it  is  in  parts  perhaps  a  trifle  improb- 
able, the  human  element  cannot  fail  to 
hold  the  attention  of  the  reader  and  enlist 
his  sympathies  to  the  end. 

There  is  an  unmistakable  appeal  in  the 
tale,  with  its  realistic  nature  touches,  its 
keen  Irish  wit  and  soft  dialect,  and  to  it 
the  publishers  have  added  the  charm  of 
clever  workmanship.  The  clear  print, 
broad  margins  and  apt  little  marginal 
sketches  will  prove  a  new  pleasure  to  read- 
ers who  really  love  artistic  books  in  this 
day  of  quickly  and  cheaply  bound  litera- 
ture. Josephine  L.  Reed. 

The    Soldier    of    the    Valley* 

^''T^HE  Soldier  of  the  Valley"  may  be 
I  your  story,  and  mine,  with  its 
bits  of  pathos  and  the  glimpses, 
below  the  surface,  full  of  anguish  and  de- 
spair. 

There  is  a  world  of  meaning  in  the 
hero's  life.  First,  he  was  a  prisoner,  in  the 
dungeon  of  Youth,  with  his  mother  as 
jailor.  How  glad  of  the  escape  out  into 
the  world,  where  he  was  a  soldier  of  the 
Spanish  War,  and  saw  things.  No  sun 
was  too  blazing,  no  shelter  too  scant,  no 
food  too  poor  to  lessen  the  ardor  of  spirits, 
"always  keyed  to  the  highest  thought"  by 
adventures  that  were  but  a  foretaste  of 
those  to  come.  But  one  day  there  came 
a  storm  of  shot  and  steel,  and  no  shelter. 
What  was  the  end  ?  A  stretcher.  Shipped 
home  a  cripple — a  brief  hero — the  small 
reward  for  the  part  he  played  in  ^e  great 
game  of  life, — bruised  and  battered,  but 
with  the  courage  to  stir  the  sluggish  blood 
of  the  simple  valley  folk.  This  brave 
marching  without  hope,  and  making  the 
best  of  the  little  left  is  the  keynote  of  the 
story.  All  that  is  said  of  the  girl  who 
does  not  know  her  mind,  is  not  worth  this 
expression  of  the  soldier:  *'It  was  hard 
to  come  back  a  cripple,  but  it  was  better 
than  not  to  come  at  all.  It  was  best  to 
have  gone  away,  else  I  had  never  known 
the  joy  of  the  return." 

It  is  man,  placed  on  trial.  We  see  him 
start  in  life  and  step  by  step  follow  his 

♦The  Soldier  of  the  Valley.  By  Nelson 
Lloyd.     Illustrated.    Charles  Scribners'  Sons. 


course  through  the  valley,  with  its  chang- 
ing lights,  from  the  glowing  sunshine  into 
the  dark  and  cold,  and  yet  through  all  we 
are  made  to  feel  that  it  is  a  valley  of  peace, 
and  we  leave  him  pointing  to  the  West, 
where  the  sun  is  heaping  cloud  coals 
among  the  mountains.  The  valley  is  the 
hearthstone — the  mountains  are  the  and- 
irons. Over  them  piled  sky  high  the  cloud  * 
logs  are  glowing,  and  never  logs  burned 
like  those,  all  gold  and  red.  "Night  after 
night  I  can  sit  here  and  warm  my  heart  at 
that  fireside,"  musing,  sweetly  content, 
warming  his  heart  with  such  thoughts  as 
these:  "Hind  sight  is  better  than  fore- 
sight. By  foresight  we  do  God's  will.  By 
hind  sight  we  would  seek  to  better  His 
handiwork.  Things  are  right  as  they  are." 
So  we  leave  him,  smoking  his  pipe,  watch- 
ing the  sky,  living  the  life  possible  for  all 
who  accept  his  cheery  outlook — ^that 
"What  might  have  been,  might  also  have 
been  all  wrong." 

Kate  Blackiston  Stille. 

Kate   of    Kate    Hall* 

FROM  the  first  page  to  the  last  one  is 
not  allowed  to  forget  that  this  is  a 
modem  copy  of  the  classic  Katharine 
of  Shakespeare.  And,  unfortunately,  all 
is  not  gold  that  glitters.  Conversations 
may  sparkle,  but  only  with  a  shallow 
smartness.  Kate  is  pert  rather  than  witty, 
and  entirely  lacking  in  the  magnificent  in- 
solence of  the  Italian.  More  sympathy 
can  be  given  to  the  dutiful  hero  of  the 
"Golden  Fleece"  in  his  search  to  marry 
money  than  to  this  self-willed  daughter 
who  seems  to  have  no  realization  of  the 
fifth  commandment. 

By  this  time  we  have  grown  quite  ac- 
customed to  the  inaneness  of  the  English 
nobility  and  in  this  latest  view  of  them 
one  is  disposed  to  pity  more  than  ever. 
The  dreariness  of  their  lives  and  conver- 
sation as  they  are  shown  by  Mrs.  Felkin 
is  appalling.  On  every  possible  occasion 
Lady  Claverly  discourses  on  the  proper 
management  of  husbands  and  like  the 
curse  in  the  "Jackdaw  of  Rheims"  she 
treats  of  them  in  every  conceivable  state,, 
always  presupposing  them  a  most  mar- 

♦Kate  of  Kate  Hall.  By  Ellen  Thorney- 
croft  Fowler  and  A.  L.  Felkin.  With  frontis- 
piece.   D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
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velously  stupid  species.  One  doubts 
whether  many  of  the  rules  which  were  ap- 
plicable to  Lord  Claverly  would  serve  with 
George  Despard. 

Shakespeare  has  been  levied  upon  in  a 
most  profuse  manner  for  quotations  and 
perhaps  this  is  what  keeps  him  so  in  mind. 

A.  E.  M. 

Painted    Shadows* 

WHEN  Richard  Le  Gallienne  writes 
well  he  is  truly  a  master  of  his 
art,  but  when  he  writes  poorly 
the  waste-paper  basket  is  properly  the  only 
thing  enriched  thereby.  In  his  new  book, 
"Painted  Shadows,"  we  have  several  most 
exquisite  prose-poems,  but  only  about  half 
of  the  twelve  sketches  in  the  volume  are 
worth  reading. 

Of  these,  "The  Shadow  of  the  Rose," 
"Poet,  Take  Thy  Lute,"  and  "Old  Silver" 
are  well  worthy  of  the  name  literature. 
They  rank  with  the  very  best  of  recent 
prose.  When  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  is  at  his 
best  he  has  the  curious  power  possessed 
by  all  poets  of  appealing  to  the  sympathetic 
vein  of  human  nature.  The  power  of  his 
imagination  is  almost  unlimited,  and  he 
has  an  ease  of  fitting  his  words  and  phras- 
ing to  his  subject  that  makes  his  prose 
come  very  near  to  poetry.  He  takes  us 
into  the  depths  of  some  enchanted  forest, 
or  into  a  crowded  drawing  room,  and  yet 
his  best  works  are  but  records  of  day 
dreams.  It  is  indeed  of  shadows  and 
dreams  that  he  writes.  "A  book  of  shad- 
ows, each  page  of  which  is  a  dream  that 
comes  true,  and  is  therefore  true  forever." 
C.  Edna  Bramble. 

Trixyf 

SYMPATHETIC  in  tone  and  choice 
in  diction  is  Mrs.  Ward's  new  novel, 
the  daintiest  love-story,  probably, 
that  she  has  yet  written.  The  significance 
of  the  story  lies  in  its  promulgation  of 
hig;h  ideals,  and  the  force  with  which  it 
drives  home  the  fact  that  love  can  exist 


*Painted  Shadows.  By  Richard  Le  Gal- 
lienne, author  of  "Old  Love  Stories  Retold," 
etc    Illustrated.     Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

*Trixy.  By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  Ward. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 


only  when  built  upon  strong  foundations 
of  humane  sympathy. 

One  of  the  central  figures  in  the  tale  is 
a  clever  little  dog,  and  the  plea  for  gentler, 
more  tender  treatment  of  dumb  aninjals 
is  made,  as  against  the  methods  of  science 
in  putting  living  creatures  to  the  knife  in 
laboratory  experiments.  Mrs.  Ward 
writes  with  refined,  artistic  skill  that  is 
held  with  masterly  hand  from  unnecessary 
obtrusion  upon  the  story.  In  her  por- 
trayal of  New  England  social  life  she  has 
made  some  brilliant  strokes  and  has  ac- 
complished a  very  substantial  environ- 
ment. 

The  Sorrows  of  Sap'ed* 

WIT  is  Irish,  humor  Scotch.  A  hu- 
morous Irishman  is  as  much  at 
ease  as  if  he  wore  kilts.  Mr. 
Roche  doffed  the  green  for  the  red,  white 
and  blue  in  '66,  when  he  was  nineteen,  and 
has  since  served  Columbia  as  poet-satirist- 
novelist-biographer-editor,  and  now, 
ochone,  as  humorist.  This  "problem  story 
of  the  East"  (not  related  to  Miss  Corelli's 
"Sorrows''),  with  spirited  color  illustra- 
tions, capers  about  the  Son  of  the  Father 
of  Kalor,  king  of  Gallimatia,  husband  of 
four  wives,  and  sufferer  from  a  maledic- 
tion "concocted  by  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent and  reliable  demons  in  the  business." 
The  "work"  is  a  blend  of  Bowery  and  the 
Koran.  It  is  an  impressionistic  picture, 
laid  on  in  broad  slaps  and  dashes,  best 
viewed  at  a  distance.  Anyone  who  can 
read  the  book  will  enjoy  it. 

Samantha     at     the     St.      Louis 
Expositionf 

HOMELY  platitudinous  philosophy, 
with  an  admixture  of  "American 
humor,"  never  seems  to  lose  its 
hold  on  the  "American  reading  public,"  to 
judge  from  the  steady  and  profitable  out- 
put from  Miss  Holley's  pen.  "Josiah  Al- 
len's Wife"  has  visited  the  St.  Louis  Ex- 

*The  Sorrows  of  Sap'ed.  By  James  Jeffrey 
Roche,  author  of  "Her  Majesty  the  King."  Il- 
lustrated by  W.  E.  Mears.    Harper  &  Bros. 

tSAMANTHA    AT   THE    ST.    LoUIS    EXPOSITION. 

By  Josiah   Allen's   Wife.     Illustrated.     G.   W. 
Dillingham  Co. 
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position  in  company  with  Josiali,  and 
found  very  much  food  for  caustic  moral- 
izing and  homely  disquisition  in  the  mod- 
ern wonders  of  electrical  and  other  scien- 
tific research  displayed. 


differ  in  any  particular  respect  from  its 
predecessors.  Her  homeliness  is  as  fan- 
tastic, her  criticism  of  affairs  as  keen  as 
of  yore,  and  there  seems  no  reason  why 
she  should  not  continue  to  evolve  them  to 


From  "Sammntha  at  tho  St.  Louis  Exposition ' 
"  Good  land  !    I  couldii*t  sort  *em  out  and  describe  them  that  passed  by  in  an  hour  " 


People  who  enjoy  Samantha  will  take 
pleasure  in  this  latest  book;  people  who 
never  have  acquired  the  taste  will  probably 
not  do  so  now,  sinr  e  the  "olntne  Hoes  not 


all  time  on  whatever  subject  presents  it- 
self, approaching  to  what  might  be  oije's 
idea  of  perpetual  motion  in  the  field  of 
book  production.  H.  T.  P. 
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Delightful     Dodd* 

ELLIOT  FLOWER  has  given  us  in 
^'Delightful  Dodd''  a  study  of  an 
old  inhabitant  of  Michigan,  natural 
enough  to  have  been  drawn  from  life. 
Dodd,  formerly  a  banker,  is  running  a  farm 
and  taking  in  summer  boarders  to  eke  out 
the  scanty  returns  from  the  farm.  Only 
two  of  the  boarders  are  of  especial  interest, 
and  these  two  because  they  follow  in  the 
natural  course  of  human  events.  The 
whole  book,  however,  centres  in  Dodd 
and  in  his  cleverly  expressed  opinions, 
opinions  evolved  after  careful  study. 
"Woman,"  he  says,  "is  so  inconsistent,  con- 
tradictory and  many  sided  that  a  careful 
and  protracted  study  of  one  wife  is  as 
good  as  being  a  Mormon.  The  Sultan  of 
Turkey  hasn't  discovered  any  more  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  sex  than  I  have."  The 
reading  of  the  book  does  not  require  a 
great  deal  of  mental  effort,  but  it  is  worth 
noting  that  it  can  be  enjoyed  because  of 
its  clean,  healthy  spirit  and  moral  atmos- 
phere. R.  W.  B. 

Captains    of    the    Worldf 

IN  ''Captains  of  the  World,"  Gwendo- 
len Overton,  apparently  filled  with  the 
importance  of  her  subject,  unfortu- 
nately writes  more  in  the  style  of  an  essay- 
ist than  of  the  experienced  novelist,  and 
is  inclined  at  times  to  be  exceedingly  pe- 
dantic. Aside  from  this,  she  has  given 
us  a  very  readable  book  with  a  very  true 
picture  of  the  difference  between  those 
ancient  foes.  Capital  and  Labor. 

Her  Beatrice  Tennant,  the  daughter  of 
the  great  steel  magnate  (himself  a  self- 
made  man)  has  the  rather  good  sense  to 
fall  in  love,  though  unconsciously  at  first, 
with  a  very  strong  sort  of  person,  Neil 
Manning,  a  workman  employed  in  her 
father's  mills,  and  in  the  process  of  mak- 
ing himself. 

Considerable  interest  is  added  to  the 
story  because  of  a  very  decent  Italian, 
Prince  Valerio,  who  wishes  to  marry  Miss 
Tennant,  not  only  because  of  her  wealth, 

*Deughtful  Dodd.  By  Elliott  Flower,  au- 
thor of  "Policeman  Flynn.*'    L.  C.  Page  &  Co. 

^Captains  of  the  World.  By  Gwendolen 
Overton.    The  Macmillan  Co. 


but  because  he  considers  her  different 
from  the  ordinary  American  girl  and 
thinks  that  she  would  be  an  addition  and 
not  an  incumbrance  in  his  ancestral  halls. 
Miss  Tennant,  because  of  her  education,  is 


GWENDOLEN     OVERTON 
Author  of  "  Gmptmina   of  the  World  " 

half  inclined  in  his  favor,  but  accidentally 
learning  that  Manning  is  devotedly  at- 
tached to  her,  she  realizes  the  beauty  of 
disinterested  affection  and  the  Fringe  is 
relegated  to  the  background. 

In  the  process  of  his  evolution  Manning 
becomes  a  Union  man,  and  eventually  its 
leader,  and  the  remainder  of  the  book  is 
devoted  to  the  struggle  between  the  cap- 
italtsts  and  the  workingmen,  showing  ad- 
mirably the  almost  insuperable  task  of 
harmonizing  the  point  of  view  of  the  very 
rich  and  the  very  poor. 

The  solution  as  worked  out  is  a  most 
plausible  one,  and  the  result  a  pleasing  one. 
Durran,  one  of  Miss  Tennant's  former 
admirers,  as  the  representative  of  the 
Trusts  and  Manning  for  the  Union  suc- 
ceed in  bringing  about  an  agreement  be- 
tween both  parties  that  all  disputes  are  to 
be  referred  to  a  National  Board  of  Arbi- 
tration and  at  the  very  last.  Manning  finds 
out  that  Love,  the  greatest  harmonizer  of 
all,  has  been  efficient  in  his  own  case. 

R.  W.  B. 
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My    Lady    of    the    North* 

WHEN  the  Northern  Army  was 
fighting  that  of  the  Confederacy, 
many  hearts  were  lost  and  won. 
In  "My  Lady  of  the  North/'  a  new  book 
by  Randall  Parrish,  we  have  related  the 
story  of  Captain  Wayne,  a  young  Con- 
federate officer,  who  during  the  war  and 
under  peculiarly  interesting  conditions, 
met  and  loved  Edith  Brennan,  his  "Lady 
of  the  North."  The  story  is  remarkably 
well-done.  Mr.  Parrish,  being  an  artist, 
has  an  especially  good  eye  for  artistic  ef- 
fects, and  has  almost  as  skilful  a  power  to 
write  as  he  has  to  paint. 

The  book  is  well  fitted  for  dramatiza- 
tion, being  full  of  action,  and  written  in 
a  style  that  would  have  to  be  changed  but 
little  if  the  book  were  staged.  Sometimes 
an  exciting  scene  will  flavor  slightly  of 
the  melodramatic,  but  this  can  be  excused 
because  the  general  interest  of  the  story 
is  so  great.  Mr.  Parrish's  characters  are 
good,  and  talk  very  naturally,  but  are  not 
nearly  so  well  portrayed  as  are  the  general 
scenes.  The  book  will  prove  a  readable 
one,  it  runs  smoothly  and  has  just  enough 
of  the  love  story  in  it. 

Sweet    Peggyt 

THERE  are  times  when  we  do  not 
want  to  tax  our  brains  while  we 
read,  and  a  book  that  is  just  suffi- 
cient to  keep  us  mildly  interested  is  very 
acceptable.  The  framework  of  the  pres- 
ent story  is  most  innocuous,  but  there  is 
the  sympathetic  and  kindly  attitude  toward 
life  which  is  popular  just  now.  Music  is 
the  dominant  note ;  each  chapter  is  headed 
with  a  bar  or  two  of  melody,  which  may 
be  unintelligible  to  many  but  is  at  least 
suggestive,  aided  by  the  chapter  headings. 
The  story  starts  with  a  spring  song  and 
passes  through  Vivace,  Adagio,  a  Requiem 
and  a  Symphony  to  the  inevitable  Bridal 
Chorus.  The  scene  is  laid  among  the 
mountains  and  lakes.  One  or  two  nature 
descriptions  are  really  beautiful. 

Maxwell  Yorke,  an  amateur  musician  of 
great  talent,  is  spending  his  vacation  in 

♦My  Lady  of  the  North.  By  Randall  Par- 
rish, author  of  "When  Wilderness  Was  King." 
Illustrated.     A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

t  Sweet  Peggy.  By  Linnie  Sarah  Harris. 
Illustrated.     Little,  Brown  &  Co. 


a  quaint  little  village.  The  man  falls  in 
love  with  little  country  Peggy  while  the 
musician  is  under  the  spell  of  a  magnifi- 
cent elusive  voice.  Of  course  he  remains 
ignorant  of  the  connection  between  the 
two  until  the  proper  moment  for  a  dra- 
matic announcement,  but  the  hide  and  seek 
grows  wearisome  long  before  that  time. 
Yet  the  undercurrent  of  plot  is  the  more 
artistic;  kind-hearted,  sweet  little  Peggy 
is  the  fairy  who  controls  it  all. 

A.  E.  M. 

The    Unpardonable  War* 

WHAT  the  consequences  of  a  war 
between  the  two  greatest  nations 
of  the  world  would  be,  is  oi 
course  only  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but 
any  student  of  world  conditions  and  world 
possibilities  would  be  interested  in  Mr. 
Barnes'  "Unpardonable  War."  Only  re- 
cently a  sudden  prospect  of  a  clash  between 
England  and  Russia  startled  the  thinking 
world  with  its  conjectural  possibilities,  and 
one  stands  aghast  at  the  thought  that  some 
similar  mistake  or  trend  of  events  might 
transpire  to  embroil  England  and  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Barnes  formulates  a 
condition  which,  in  so  far  as  one  can  judge 
now,  is  the  only  one  which  could  possibly 
bring  about  such  a  war, — an  ignorant 
President,  illy-advised  by  unlettered  coun- 
sellors, a  Congress,  composed  of  ward- 
heeler  politicians,  all  egged  on  by  an  un- 
scrupulous yellow  press.  Whether  the  au- 
thor had  in  mind  any  particular  politician 
or  whether  his  newspapers,  "The  Voice" 
and  "The  Verdict,"  are  in  daily  circula- 
tion, one  can  only  hazard  a  shrewd  guess, 
but  with  the  probability  that  they  are  only 
composite  photographs  of  resultant  types 
of  present  instances. 

The  story  moves  rather  haltingly  at 
first,  but  the  author  is  thoroughly  at  home 
as  soon  as  he  commences  the  story  of  the 
sea  battles,  and  in  conclusion  one  is  glad 
at  seeing,  even  in  one's  mind's  eye,  the 
flags  of  the  two  nations  floating  together 
in  a  peace  which  even  now  ought  to  be 
assured  and  cemented  in  such  an  eternal 
amity  that  no  war  or  idea  of  war  could 
ever  exist  between  us. 

R.  W.  Brace. 

♦The  Unpardonable  War.  By  James 
Barnes.     The  Macmillan  Co. 
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Comrades    in    Arms* 

ANEW    book      by    General    Charles 
King  always  means  a  story  full  of 
life  and  excitement,   with  stirring 
accounts  of  soldiery  and  warfare.    "Com- 
rades in  Arms"  is  no  exception  to  this 


overlooked  because  each  page  brings  new 
excitement.  The  story  holds  the  reader's 
interest  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

The  characters  are  for  the  most  part 
well  drawn,  but  are,  of  course,  practically 
the  same  as  in  many  of  his  earlier  stories. 


*  The  lid  flew  open  at  her  touch  " 


From  ''Comrades  In  Arms' 


rule.  General  King  gives  us  here  the 
story  of  friendship  between  two  men,  a 
ston-  which  extends  over  several  years,  be- 
ginning just  before  the  Spanish  War,  and 
covering  at  least  the  greater  part  of  this 
period. 

The  plot  of  the  book  is  rather  compli- 
cated, and  does  not  become  untangled  until 
almost  the  last  page.  This  may  be  said 
^^  be  somewhat  of  a  disadvantage,  but  is 

•Comrades  in  Arms.  By  General  Charles 
*^aK.  author  of  "The  Colonel's  Daughter," 
«^-  Illustrated.    The  Hobart  Publishing  Co. 


There  is  the  usual  daughter  of  the  regi- 
ment, and  her  admirers,  the  young  un- 
married men  of  the  post.  Gridley  is  a 
fairly  new  character,  but  his  story  is  rather 
a  trite  one.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bullard,  too, 
are  a  rather  exaggerated  type  of  the  un- 
happy married  couple,  the  woman  fair 
and  lovable,  the  man  brutal  and  dishonest. 
On  a  whole  the  book  is  not  so  good  as 
many  of  General  King's  former  ones,  but 
for  those  who  are  reading  his  stories 
will  prove  interesting  because  it  is  well 
written. 
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My     Lady     Laughter* 

D WIGHT  TILTON,  according  to 
inquiries  made  on  the  arrival  of 
*'Miss  Petticoats,"  is  the  pseudo- 
nym of  two  Boston  business  men,  who 
are  writing  novels  in  collaboration.  They 
certainly  know  how   to   create   charming 


Boston  Town,  to  the  days  of  Washings- 
ton  and  Warren,  to  those  famous  episcnies 
of  Samuel  Adams's  stirring  patriotic 
speeches  and  the  wild  night  ride  of  Paul 
Revere. 

During    the    Great    Siege,    My    Lady 
Laughter,    otherwise     Constance    Drake, 


•  I  pledge  you  gladly  and  freely  the  King's  Health ' 


From  "My  Lady  Laughtor" 


heroines.  My  Lady  Laughter  is  a  whole 
some,  smiling,  dainty  creature  of  Revolu 
tionary     times.     Her     story    belongs 


to 


♦My  Lady  Laughter.  By  Dwight  Tilton, 
author  of  "Miss  Petticoats."  Illustrated  by 
Charles  H.  Stephens.  C.  M.  Clark  Publishing 
Co. 


lived  and  loved,  and  a  prettier  love  story 
is  scarcely  in  this  month's  fiction.  Like 
''Miss  Petticoats,"  the  heroine  of  the  new 
book  dominates  the  story  and  makes  the 
whole  of  it, — a  graceful,  captivating  fig- 
ure, quaint  and  versatile,  against  a  back- 
ground    of     brilliantly     colored     historic 
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events,  all  of  which  we  forgive,  and  it  is  a 
little  hard  to  forgive  the  colonial  setting 
in  fiction  nowadays,  for  the  sake  of  her 
sweet  charm  and  winning  irresistibility. 

Mr.  Stephens's  picture  on  the  cover  of 
the  book  is  full  of  smiling  allurement; 
"My  Lady  Laughter"  will  lift  her  glowing 
face  for  many,  from  among  the  Christmas 
g:ifts  this  year. 


of  Mademoiselle."  The  tale  is  one  of  love 
and  war,  it  is  a  simple  recital  of  a  series 
of  more  or  less  exciting  events  centering 
about  ** Mademoiselle,"  the  wilful  young 
niece  of  a  French  colonial  governor. 

During  the  strife  period  between  the 
English  and  French  colonies  in  America 
a  young  English  officer  is  taken  prisoner 
in     an     altogether     romantic     way     by 


From  "The  Prisoner  of  Mademoiselle' 
'  Held  it  out  across  the  rippling  water  " 


The  Prisoner    of   Mademoiselle* 

CHARLES  G.  D.  Roberts  has  given 
the   reading    public    another    old- 
fashioned  love  story,  with  historic 
^tting,  in  his  new  book,  "The  Prisoner 

'The  Prisoner  of  Mademoiselle.  By 
^Mcs  G.  D.  Roberts,  author  of  "Barbara 
J:*dd/'  etc.    With  frontispiece.     L.  C.  Page  & 

vO. 


"Mademoiselle."  The  story  opens  with 
the  scene  of  this  capture,  it  ends  with  the 
elopement  of  these  two  in  an  incredibly 
short  time;  the  interim  is  occupied  by 
strategic  events  tending  toward  this  cul- 
mination of  the  plot.  The  whole  is  inter- 
esting and  improbable. 

J.  o. 
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Recollections  of  General  Lee* 

THE  growing  interest  which  is  felt 
and  manifested  in  the  history  of 
the  Civil  War  period,  glowing  as 
it  is  with  excitement  and  romance,  is  often 
nowadays  attested  to  by  the  issues  of  our 
publishing  houses.  It  augurs  well  for  the 
advancement  of  civilization  that  the  South 
can  write  of  its  mistaken  hopes,  its  suf- 
ferings and  defeats  with  less  of  the  olden 
bitterness ;  that  the  North  reads  with  inter- 
est, indeed  avidity,  of  Confederate  achieve- 
ments, willing  to  accord  the  people  of  the 
slave  States  tiieir  rightful  meed  of  recog- 
nition for  sincerity,  valor  and  strength. 

No  character  among  the  many  brought 
forward  by  the  war  so  warmly  appeals 
to  the  national  sympathy  and  imagination 
upon  both  sides  of  the  old  Mason  and 
Dixon  line  that  divides  us  no  longer,  as 
General  Lee.  The  North  respected  him 
then  and  thought  him  better  than  his  asso- 
ciates. Many  a  man  was  heard  to  say  he 
did  not  "want  anything  to  happen  to  Lee, 
who  was  out  of  his  place  fighting  with  the 
rebels."  His  memory  is  still  held  in  very 
high  regard  in  all  intelligent  parts  of  the 
North,  and  the  reason  for  such  friendli- 
ness of  sentiment  becomes  quite  clear  after 
a  reading  of  this  volume  of  intimate  letters 
edited  by  the  great  Confederate  com- 
mander's son,  Captain  Robert  E.  Lee,  a 
Virginia  planter,  himself  a  participant  in 
our  terrible  internecine  contest. 

The  correspondence  here  made  public 
is  all  directed  to  members  of  his  family, 
and  Captain  Lee's  narrative  is  only  a  slen- 
der thread  upon  which  to  string  the  beads. 
Charming  for  their  simplicity,  their  faith 
in  a  Heavenly  Power,  their  charity  toward 
everyone,  their  care  of  and  sympathy  for 
the  suffering  Southern  people,  the  love  of 
wife,  children  and  kindred,  the  General 
appears  as  a  true  Southern  cavalier.  No- 
where is  there  a  trace  of  a  thought  of  ma- 
ligfnant  feeling  toward  the  North  or  any- 
one included  under  the  term  of  "the  ene- 


♦Recollections  and  Letters  o?  General 
Robert  E.  Lee.  By  his  son,  Captain  Robert 
E.  Lee,  with  photogravure  portraits.  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co. 


my."    When  the  war  was  done  he   har- 
bored no  resentments  and  uttered  no  crit- 
icisms.   He  gathered  up  the  scattered  rem- 
nants of  his  fortune,  quietly  set  himself 
to  the  task  of  superintending  the  educa- 
tion of  Southern  young  men  as  president 
of  Washington  College;  assisted  his  sons 
in  getting  a  living  out  of  the  land  which 
was  all  that  was  left  to  them,  advising  with 
encouraging  and  making  himself  the  jovial 
companion  of  his  wife  and  daughters  and 
their  friends  in  a  life  in  many  ways  sadly 
different,  but  as  hospitable  as  it  had  ever 
been.    A  better  husband  or  father  or  more 
chivalric  gentleman  the  South,  which   is 
noted  for  them,  probably  has  not  known. 
It  is  this  side  of  the  man  which  is  revealed 
to  us  in  this  volume.     For  his  life  as  a 
soldier,  a  military  tactician,  a  leader   of 
armies  we  must  look  elsewhere.    We  have 
only  a  few  glimpses  of  him  while  upon 
the  battlefield.    We  see  only  the  man,  with 
his  interest  in  the  wholesome,  old-fash- 
ioned pleasures  of  the  well-bred  South, — 
the  belles  and  the  beaux,  the  babies,  horses, 
pets  and  many  things  that  the  people  of 
the  world  to-day  dismiss  as  trivialities.    In 
the  encouragement  of  matrimony  for  his 
children  and  all  the  young  people  he  came 
in  contact  with,  even  in  the  midst  of  war 
he  seems  to  have  excelled,  and  the  pure, 
honest  amusement  he  derived  from  this 
pastime,    for  himself  and  caused   others, 
through    their    heart-patterings,    will   not 
soon  pass  from  the  picture  which  this  book 
leaves  upon  the  minds  of  its  readers. 

With  all  his  dignity  there  was  evidently 
much  humor  in  General  Lee's  nature.  "Do 
beware  of  vanilla  cream,"  he  writes  to  his 
daughter  Mildred  while  she  was  visiting 
in  Richmond.  "Recollect  how  far  you  are 
from  home  and  do  not  tamper  with  your- 
self.'' The  years  after  the  war,  they  were 
to  be  only  five,  for  he  died  in  1870,  were 
to  be  marked  by  every  honor  which  a 
proud,  attached,  grateful  people,  unshaken 
in  their  faith,  though  deprived  of  much 
of  the  means  of  favoring  their  heroes, 
could  shower  upon  him.  A  woman  who 
remembers  to  have  met  him  as  a  girl  while 
he  was  on  a  journey,  all  the  country  flock- 
ing to  see  him,  describes  the  impression  he 
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made  upon  her  and  her  friends.  "We  had 
heard  of  Gk)d,"  says  she,  "but  here  was 
General  Lee." 

Captain  Lee,  in  his  narrative,  adds  little 
by  way  of  criticism  of  the  men  or  the 
events  of  the  time,  and  must  have  inherited 
much  of  his  father's  equanimity  and  re- 
serve. He  indicates  that  if  it  had  not  been 
for  President  Davis's  mistake  in  holding 
the  General  and  the  army  at  Richmond  in 
1864  and  1865  the  war  might  have  had  a 
different  issue.  He  breathes  gentle  anathe- 
mas upon  the  North  for  the  desecration  of 
Arlington  and  for  seizing  his  brother,  Fitz- 
hugh,  while  being  nursed  by  his  wife  and 
mother  for  a  wound,  and  carrying  him  to 
Fortress  Monroe  on  a  litter,  to  be  put 
under  the  care  of  Butler,  who  a  little  later, 
when  the  wife  was  dying,  refused  the  priv- 
ileges of  a  reunion  for  a  few  hours,  al- 
though every  needful  military  guarantee 
was  offered  the  Federal  authorities.  This 
is  a  remarkable  record,  and  it  is  worthy 
of  the  emulation  of  writers  in  both  sec- 
tions of  our  reunited  land. 

ELI.1S  Paxson  Obi;rhoi.tz^r. 


My  Literary 


Life^ 


THIS  latest  volume  of  reminiscences 
from  the  pen  of  Madame  Adam  is 
of  course  a  continuation  of  her 
memoirs  begun  in  "The  Romance  of  My 
Childhood  and  Youth;"  and  covers  the 
period  of  her  first  marriage,  ending  with 
the  founding  of  the  salon.  In  it  Madame 
Adam  relates  the  circumstances  of  her  first 
essay  as  a  writer;  the  beginnings  and  the 
development  of  her  acquaintance  with  the 
Parisian  literati ;  here  and  there  introduces 
tragmentarily  the  events  of  her  private 
life ;  in  short,  writes  a  sort  of  running  com- 
ment upon  what  was  best  in  her  associa- 
tions, comprising,  as  these  did,  knowledge 
of  most  of  the  greatly  famous  people  of 
her  period  and  of  a  host  of  interesting  if 
lesser  lights.  Literature  not  alone  but 
art  and  academics,  statesmanship,  religion, 
foreign  policies,  are  the  province  of  the 
French  literateuse ;  no  modern  nation  has 
produced  so  genuinely  cosmopolitan  a 
feminine  type  as  the  French, — Madame 
Adam  is  typically  French. 

*My  Literary  hivt.     By  Madam  Edmond 
Adam.    Illustrated.    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 


No  part  of  her  reminiscences  is  perhaps 
more  interesting  than  the  sympathetic 
treatment  of  Madame  d'Agoult,  for  whom 
Madame  Lamber  had  a  most  sincere  af- 
fection and  admiration.  The  curious  intel- 
lectual rivalry  that  existed  perforce  be- 
tween two  such  personalities  as  Daniel 
Stem  and  George  Sand  gets  itself  naively 
portrayed  by  Madame  Lamber,  who  la- 
ments that  she  must  become  estranged 
from  one  to  learn  the  other.  Pen  sketches 
of  the  two,  of  Berlioz,  of  Wagner  (with  a 
graphic  account  of  the  famous  first  night 
of  **Tannhauser),  of  Merimee,  Deschanel, 
of  Sarcey,  of  course  of  Edmond  Adam — 
these  are  a  few  most  universally  known 
of  the  group  from  association  with  which 
the  salon  had  its  rise.  Madame  d'Agoult 
sent  her  friend  some  instructions  on  the 
salon,  in  which  the  institution  appears  per- 
haps the  highest  conceivable  type  of  so- 
ciety, if  founded  upon  maxims  like  these: 
"Happiness  comes  only  from  abnegation 
and  wisdom.  One  must  simplify  one's  life, 
letting  no  complications  appear  to  the  eye, 

even  though   life  be   troubled To 

keep  friends  round  one  it  is  necessary  to 
create  an  impersonal  and  peaceful  atmos- 
phere, which  gives  repose.  .  .  .  Avoid  the 
exchange  of  confidences  which  creates  too 
great  an  intimacy  and  compels  advice 
which  at  some  time  you  will  be  reproached 
with." 

It  was  unfortunately  the  salon  itself 
which  led  ultimately  to  the  estrangement 
between  Madame  Adam  and  her  precep- 
tress ;  but  this  estrangement  it  is  not  with- 
in the  scope  of  the  work  to  describe,  as  the 
volume  closes  with  the  initiation  of  the 
salon,  rounding  the  period  of  Madame 
Adam's  literary  activity. 

H.  T.  P. 

Japan,   An  Interpretation* 

AT  this  time,  while  all  the  civilized 
world  is  looking  on  at  the  sublime 
fearlessness  displayed  by  the  Jap- 
anese soldier,  but  few  are  aware  of  the 
source  of  that  exalted  feeling  which  leads 
him  to  face  death,  not  in  a  delirium  of  wild 
frenzy,  but  with  undaunted  courage,  out 
of  devotion  to  his  country. 

♦Japan,  an  iNtERPRETATiON.  By  Lafcadio 
PIcarn,  author  of  "Kwaidan,"  etc.  The  Mac- 
millan  Co. 
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This  phase  of  the  Japanese  character, 
with  other  related  traits,  becomes  more 
comprehensible  to  us  after  a  study  of 
"Japan,"  the  last  work  that  we  shall  have 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Lafcadio  Heam — who 
died  late  in  September.  His  many  books 
on  the  little  island  kingdom  reveal  a  tem- 
per of  mind  quick  to  seize  upon  all  the 
elusive  charm  and  distinction  of  a  people 
and  civilization  so  different  from  our  own. 
He  admits  that  it  is  because  he  cannot  un- 
derstand the  Japanese  at  all  that  he  is  so 
much  the  better  qualified  to  write  this  es- 
say, which  he  modestly  terms  an  "Inter- 
pretation." 

It  is  only  by  a  recognition  of  the  over- 
whelming force  of  religion  in  the  life  of 
the  people  that  we  can  come  to  any  under- 
standing of  the  social  conditions  or  insti- 
tutions, of  the  experiences  which  have  had 
to  do  with  the  shaping  of  the  character. 
The  religion  of  Japan  is  the  worship  of 
the  past,  the  worship  of  ancestors.  "In 
that  stage  of  evolution  which  ancestor- 
worship  represents,  there  can  be  no  dis- 
tinction between  religion  and  ethics — gov- 
ernment and  religion  are  the  same ;  custom 
and  law  are  identified.  The  traditional 
rules  of  the  household — of  the  community 
— these  were  the  morals  of  Shinto;  to 
obey  them  was  religion ;  to  disobey  them 
impiety." 

The  writer  describes  the  effect  upon  the 
national  character  consequent  upon  the 
introduction  of  Buddhism  into  Japan.  Its 
moral  and  educative  influence  was  mani- 
fold. *'Much  of  what  remains  most  attrac- 
tive in  Japanese  character — the  winning 
and  graceful  aspects  of  it — seems  to  have 
been  developed  under  Buddhist  training." 

Especially  full  of  information  are  the 
chapters  upon  the  usurpation  of  the  pow- 
ers of  the  Mikado,  and  the  religion  of  loy- 
alty, which  serves  to  explain  what  was  re- 
marked upon  at  the  beginning  of  this  no- 
tice. Western  nations  have  much  to  learn 
from  this  older  civilization,  less  evolved 
perhaps  than  theirs.  In  absolute  cleanli- 
ness of  body  and  of  the  home,  in  their  re- 
gard for  beauty,  in  urbanity  and  grace  of 
manner,  in  kindness  to  animals,  they  put 
to  shame  those  who  regard  themselves  so 
vastly  superior.  But  the  business  methods 
and  competition  of  Western  civilization  in- 
troduced into  Japan  a  half  century  ago 


will,  before  no  very  long  time,  effect  a 
change  in  all  this.  Indeed,  deterioration 
in  many  respects  is  already  visible.  Al- 
ready has  vanished  much  of  the  charm  and 
simplicity  of  home  life,  even  in  the  country 
districts.  M.  L. 

Elizabethan     Sketches* 

ORNAMENTAL  studies  rather  than 
instructive  are  intended  to  be  these 
sketches  of  Elizabethan  life,  lile  in 
that  age  which  always  seems  to  us  all 
glory  and  splendor  and  delight.  Not  so, 
however;  the  Elizabethan  age  had  also  its 
hard,  cold,  practical  side ;  in  fact,  it  had 
a  dozen  sides,  so  to  speak,  combining  a 
multitude  of  interests,  characteristics  and 
customs. 

In  the  centre  of  everything  stood  the 
Queen, — queen  always,  yet  with  all  the 
many  moods  that  were  reflected  in  her 
realm.  Elizabeth  loved  the  pageant  and 
the  pageant  was  prepared  for  her, — with 
the  greatest  possible  splendor  and  gor- 
geousness. 

Dr.  Schelling  is  a  scholar  saturated  with 
the  history  and  atmosphere  of  Elizabethan 
times,  and  these  essays  form  what  he  him- 
self calls  "some  of  the  lighter  matters  that 
have  floated  on  a  stream  of  reading  and 
study  which  has  already  carried,  let  it  be 
hoped,  a  somewhat  weightier  freight." 

Dr.  Schelling  has  "tasted  the  charm  and 
flavor"  of  the  English  Golden  Age :  he  now 
attempts  to  convey  it  to  us  and  succeeds 
in  the  project  admirably.  The  description 
of  Elizabeth's  visit  to  Kenilworth  is  full 
of  the  most  interesting  detail,  much  of  it 
new,  and  all  in  a  form  that  appeals  to  the 
literary  instincts.  The  older  pictures  pre- 
sented are  of  a  variety  of  figures  that  rep- 
resent various  phases  of  the  life  of  the 
times — the  courtier,  the  poet,  the  musician 
and  some  more. 

From  the  book  we  inhale  a  breath  of  the 
olden  age,  we  live  for  a  moment  in  the 
land  of  Shakespeare ;  we  breathe  the  air 
that  he  breathed,  see  the  things  that  he 
saw ;  we  live  near  Spencer  and  Sidney  and 
Jonson  and  we  live  near  the  Queen — the 
lights  flicker ;  the  colors  come  and  go ;  the 
paeeant  passes,  or  the  play  proceeds, — 

♦The  Queen's  Progress  and  Other  Eliza- 
bethan Sketches.  By  Felix  E.  Schelling.  II- 
lustraled.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
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we  thank  Dr.  Schelling  for  the  treat  that 
he  has  given  us  in  this  Httle  book,  a  book 
to  be  loved  with  all  the  artistic  and  literary 
impulses  that  are  in  us. 

Dames    and    Daughters    of   the 
French  Court* 

AS  one  reads  this  title  the  thought  will 
naturally    recur,     "Why     should 
there  be  another  book  on  the  women 
of  the  French  Court,  or  the  Salons  ?    Did 


thought,  and  by  telling  us  that  her  aim  is 
to  show  us  these  same  grand  dames  in  the 
more  retired  life  of  the  home,  exulting  in 
the  joys  and  bearing  up  against  the  sor- 
rows that  came  to  them  as  to  most  other 
women.  Saint  Beuve's  causeries  are  not 
easily  accessible.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
half  a  dozen  copies  could  be  found  outside 
of  the  large  libraries.  Let  us  be  thankful 
then  that  the  story  of  these  famous  women 
has  been  presented  in  such  graceful  style, 
and  in  such  convenient  form. 


From  the  painting  by  Mile.  Godefro/ 


"Dames  and  Daughters  of  the  French  Court* 
MADAME  DE  STAEL 


not  Sainte  Beuve  say  the  last  word  on 
them,  and  in  his  own  inimitable  way  ?"  We 
open  the  book,  and  lo,  in  the  preface,  the 
writer.  Miss  Geraldine  Brooks,  disarms 
criticism      by      presenting      this      very 

•Dames  and   Daughters   of  the   French 
Court.     By    Geraldine     Brooks,    author     of 
"Dames  and  Daughters  of  Colonial  Days."    II 
Justrated.    T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 


The  story  of  Madame  Roland,  a  great 
soul,  calm  and  intrepid,  is  related  with 
much  force,'  and  at  greater  length  than 
any  other.  Madame  Le  Brun  appears  in  a 
specially  pleasing  light;  she  is  the  most 
womanly  in  this  brilliant  coterie.  She 
could  easily  forgive  her  stepfather  for  ap- 
propriating the  money  she  earned  by  paint- 
ing, but  she  could  not  forgive  him  for  wear- 
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ing  the  clothes  which  had  once  belonged  to 
her  own  dear  papa.  How  naive  is  the 
touch. 

Here  is  Madame  de  Stael  flourishing  her 
laurel  bough,  pedantic  as  ever,  but  with 
her  great  heart  ever  ready  to  help  her  com- 
patriots in  distress.  Madame  Geoffrin, 
too,  is  here,  plebeian,  motherly,  large- 
souled,  with  her  sterling  good  sense,  in 
whose  salon  religion  and  politics  were  ta- 
booed subjects — we  gladly*  renew  ac- 
quaintance with  all  these  brilliant  beauties 
and  accomplished  women ;  while  for  those 
who  have  not  yet  made  their  acquaintance 
it  will  be  an  informing  book. 

M.  L. 

An   Irishman's    Story* 

BECAUSE  Mr.  McCarthy  had  al- 
ready written  and  published  his 
"Reminiscences"  for  this  volume 
another  title  was  perforce  selected.  The 
choice  will  seem  not  quite  happy  to  many 
readers.  "An  Irishman's  Story"  it  is  to  be 
sure,  but  Mr.  McCarthy  is  an  Irishman 
of  so  mild  a  f cjrm,  and  his  is  so  plainly  a 
body  of  recollefctions"  about  .ctll*mariner  of 
things  that  there  is  failure  to  co^ivey  the 
proper  idea.  While  Mr.  McCarthy  for 
many  years  did  represent  an  Irish  dis- 
trict in  Parliament,  he  had  almost  none 
of  the  qualities'of  the  politician.  Ireland's 
principal  reward  was  to  make  him  one  of 
the  responsible^  heads  of  an  enterprise  to 
exhibit  Irish  national  products  in  London, 
whereby  he  losjt  all  his  savings  and  a  vast 
sum  besides,  art  unhappy  predicament  from 
which  his  wealthy  English  friends  were 
obliged  to  extricate  him. 

Now  finally  the  English  government  has 
pensioned  him  'as  one  of  the  countcy's  de- 
serving literary  men.  From  youth  up  Eng- 
land was  his  heme;  London  the  scene  of 
his  incessant  journalistit' and  literary  la- 
bors. He  views  the  whole  world  benign- 
antly,  including  this  country,  where  he 
has  traveled  and  lectured,  becoming  ac- 
quainted only  to  admire  rather  effusively 
everyone  he  met,  from  Br>'ant  and  Lowell 
to  Whitelaw  Reid  and  Julian  Hawthorne. 
So  much   mildness   and   bland   praise     is 

♦An  Irishman's  Story.  By  Justin  McCarthy. 
The  Macmillan  Company. 


rather  strange  in  times  like  the  present, 
and  we  wish  often  while  turning  over  the 
pages  that  he  had  something  impertinent 
to  say  sometimes  about  somebody.  The 
reader  will  lay  down  the  book,  however, 
without  having  this  wish  gratified. 

Elus  Paxson  Ob^rholtzer. 

Reminiscences    of    Peace    and 


W 


ar' 


MRS.  PRYOR^S  "Reminiscences  of 
Peace  and  War"  reminds  me  of 
Tennyson's  brook,  and  its  cease- 
less murmur ;  but  with  one  persistent  note 
of  going  "on  forever."  It  seems,  too,  a 
thing  personal,  which  is  emphasized,  by 
the  frontispiece,  her  picture,  from  a  minia- 
ture painted  in  Rome  in  1855 ;  and  seems 
written  to  give  distinction  to  General  and 
Mrs.  Pryor  and  their  friends. 

In  a  familiar,  intimate  way,  Mrs.  Pryor, 
from  the  Southern  standpoint,  gives  a  pic- 
ture of  Washington  society  before  and  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war.  These  chroni- 
cles, preserve  much  that  would  otlierwise 
be  forgotten  and  to  our  loss.  The  dis- 
tinctive side  of  society,  then,  and  the  war 
give  tone  to  the  book.  Without  pretend- 
ing to  a  colorless  impartiality,  she  inter- 
prets events,  pictures  men,  and  brings  out 
results  with  fairness  and  sympathy.  She 
enforces  observation,  with  historical  facts. 
Her  enthusiasm  for  Lee,  and  the  light 
thrown  around  him,  bears  the  stamp  of 
absolute  truth  under  minute  observation. 
He  stands  a  hero,  without  worldly  success, 
but  crowned.  There  is,  in  spite  of  the  self- 
restraint,  a  deep  undercurrent  of  bitter 
resentment  against  Davis,  his  methods  and 
almost  his  household.  When  all  is  seen 
of  the  resultant  forces  we  feel  that  Mrs. 
Pryor  gives  us  a  tragic  story.  She  brings 
to  life  the  failure  of  the  impossible — the 
impracticable;  surrounds  with  a  passion- 
ate, loving  atmosphere  an  ideal  almost  in- 
sane, and  impresses  her  readers  with  an 
agony  of  soul  for  the  ruthless,  bitter  con- 
sequences. 

ICaxe  Blackiston  Stille. 


♦Reminiscences  of  Peace  and  War.  By 
Mrs.  Roger  A.  Pryor.  Illustrated.  The  Mac- 
millan Co. 
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A   Browning     Biography     of 
the    Mind* 

PROFESSOR  DOWDEN,  of  Dublin 
University,  is  essentially  qualified  to 
write  the  Browning  volume  in  the 
"Temple  Biographies."  That  Dr.  Mac- 
fadyen  chose  him  for  the  task  shows  the 
rare  editorial  skill  and  discrimination  that 
are  being  used  in  the  preparation  of  this 
excellent  series. 

Browning  has  been  written  about  almost 
as  much  as  Shakespeare,  but,  as  is  the  case 
with  our  master-dramatist,  we  never  seem 
to  tire  of  reading  about  him.  Anything 
that  throws  light  on  his  character,  that  is 
interpretative  of  his  genius,  is  accorded 
a  wefcome. 

In  Professor  Dowden's  volume,  the  aim 
of  the  author  is  best  expressed,  perhaps,  in 
the  words  of  Mr.  Macfayden's  preface, 

The  special  function  of  the  present  book  in 
the  growing  library  of  Browning  literature  is 
to  give  a  biography  of  Browning's  mind,  as- 
sociating his  poems  with  their  date  and  origin, 
as  may  throw  some  light  on  inward  develop- 
ment. Browning  has  become  to  many,  in  a 
measure  which  he  could  hardly  hav^  conceived 
possible  himself,  one  of  the  authoritative  in- 


terpreters of  the  spiritual  factors  in  human 
life.  His  tonic  optimism  dissipates  the  grey  at- 
mosphere of  materialism,  which  has  obscured 
the  sun-clad  heights  of  life  as  eflFectually  as  a 
fog.  To  see  life  through  Browning's  eyes,  is 
to  see  it  shot  through  and  through  with  spirit- 
ual issues,  with  a  background  of  eternal  des- 
tiny; and  to  come  appreciably  nearer  than  the 
general  conciousness  of  our  time  to  seeing  it 
steadily  and  seeing  it  whole.  Those  who  prize 
his  influence  know  how  to  value  everything 
which  throws  fight  on  the  path  by  which  he 
reached  his  resolute  and  confident  outlook. 

This  practically  explains  the  scope  of  the 
volume.  Professor  Dowden  takes  up  the 
poems  and  dramas  of  Browning,  one  by 
one,  showing  how  they  grew  out  of  the 
various  events  of  his  life,  his  love,  his 
travels,  etc.,  how  they  followed  up  his  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  development,  their 
signification  and  their  qualities. 

The  Browning  student  will  find  it,  in 
short,  a  most  enjoyable  reading  volume,  a 
book  to  have  at  hand  when  one  is  taking  up 
"Paracelsus,"  "Sordello,"  "Saul"  and  the 
rest  of  the  Browning  favorites.  To  those 
who  find  Browning  somewhat  hard  to 
comprehend  the  book  will  prove  illuminat- 
ing at  many  points. 


Religion    and     Philosophy 


Saints    and    Festivalsf 

VIOLET  binding  and  a  symbolic 
cover-design  give  the  proper  eccle- 
siastical tone  to  a  Volume,  part  of 
which  appeared  two  years  ago  in  the 
"Union  and  Advertiser,"  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  It  now  forms  a  church  year  book, 
a  sketch  of  saints  commemorated  being 
given  under  each  day,  and  notes  etymo- 
logical and  otherwise,  preceding  each 
mondi. 

A  brief  history  of  calendars  and  al- 
manacs, especially  of  ancient  clog  calen- 
dars, with  their  curious  runic  inscriptions, 

*RoBERT  Browning.  By  Edward  Dowden. 
The  Temple  Biographies.  Illustrated.  E.  P. 
button  &  Co. 

^Saints  and  Festivals  ok  the  Christian 
Church.  By  H.  Pomeroy  Brewster,  author 
^^  "The  Cross  in  Iconography,  Archaeology, 
Architecture  and  Christian  Art/'  "Christian 
Symbols."     Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 


opens  the  volume.  Brief  chapters  touch 
upon  quaint  secular  observances.  Inter- 
spersed are  paragraphs  on  canonization, 
Christian  monograms,  legends,  ritual  ori- 
gins, monks  and  monasteries,  etc.  Accom- 
panying the  text  are  numerous  interesting 
cuts,  reproduced  from  old  prints  and  manu- 
scripts, from  coins,  gems  and  rosaries,  and 
from  cathedral  windows  and  rood  screens. 
The  volume  closes  with  a  chronology  of 
popes;  a  list  of  some  1600  of  the  more 
noted  saints,  including  one  actor,  with  their 
days  as  fixed  by  the  Roman  Church ;  and 
an  inadequate  index. 

Mr.  Brewster  brings  to  this  work  con- 
siderable experience  as  a  compiler.  He 
approaches  his  subject  in  a  reverent  spirit, 
and  has  endeavored,  unsuccessfully,  to 
avoid  denominational  bias.  Inconsistencies 
occur,  unavoidable  in  a  calendar  covering 
movable  feasts.  A  too  frequent  obtrusion 
of  the  first  person  mars  the  continuity  of 
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the  narrative.  The  line  between  fact  and 
fancy  is  not  sharply  drawn.  Typograph- 
ical errors  abound,  and  the  syntax  is  sloven- 
ly. The  work  will,  nevertheless,  prove  of 
value  to  the  religious  devotee  and  to  the 
composer  of  devotional  pictures,  and  it  will 
furnish  a  long-needed  manual  of  reference. 

The  Religious    Educational 
Problem* 

RELIGIOUS  education  is  an  import- 
ant question  now  at  issue.  Sooner 
or  later  the  churches  and  the  schools 
will  have  to  decide  it.  Dr.  George  Albert 
Coe  has  not  attempted  to  construct  a  book 
of  methods  or  to  settle  the  problem  arbi- 
trarily, but  he  has  put  to  use  the  results 
of  long  research,  and  his  purpose  is  to 
guide  in  the  using  to  the  best  advantage 
the  greatly  increased  religious  knowledge 
of  the  present  day.  He  is  at  once  the 
scholar,  the  teacher  and  the  educator,  and 
he  brings  to  his  work  broad-mindedness, 
clear-sightedness,  and  a  rare  constructive 
ability,  which  must  necessarily  win  for 
his  practical  views  a  patient  hearing  at 
the  least.  In  its  results  the  book  may  be 
far-reaching,  as  it  is  written  with  earnest- 
ness of  purpose,  and  comes  to  hand  at 
precisely  the  opportune  moment. 

Choose  H  ighf 

GATHERINGS  of  business  men  in 
the  City  Temple,  on  Thursdays,  at 
noon,  comprise  one  of  the  unique 
events  of  the  London  week.  Then,  young 
men  and  old;  Christian  and  unchristian; 
Fleet  street  reporters,  editors  and  free- 
lances; clergymen;  clerks;  mechanics  and 
laborers,  come  together  to  hear  Dr.  Regi- 
nald Campbell  in  those  sane,  practical  dis- 
courses, which  aim  to  inspire  faith  without 
denouncing  that  modernity,  that  impulse 
to  science,  that  leaning  toward  philosophy, 
all  of  which  are  so  dear  to  the  heart  of 
the  twentieth-century  man. 

Sweetness  of  presence  and  persuasive- 
ness of  address  are  the  qualities  that  en- 

♦Education  in  Religion  and  Morals.  By 
George  Albert  Coe.    Fleming  H.  Revell  Co. 

tTHE  Choice  of  the  Highest.  By  R.  J. 
Campbell,  author  of  "City  Temple  Sermons/' 
etc.     Fleming  H.  Revell  Co. 


dow  Dr.  Campbell's  personality  with  su 
much  magnetic  force.  He  is  broad- 
minded,  with  a  certain  atmosphere  of  tol- 
erance that  is  completely  disarming  to  the 
agnostic  and  the  scoffer ;  and  has  the  fas- 
cination of  the  unique  for  the  indifferent. 
In  the  volume,  "The  Choice  of  the 
Highest,'*  there  have  been  gathered  a  num- 
ber of  Dr.  Campbell's  Thursday  **talks'* 
and  those  of  us  who  cannot  have  the  op- 
portunity of  hearing  them  delivered  by 
their  author,  can  still  find  a  pleasure  and 
much  profit  in  now  perusing  them.  They 
all  aim  at  an  infusion  of  a  high  spiritual 
ideal;  they  are  invigorating  calls  for  in- 
dependent thought  and  independent  moral 
action,  all  based  on  the  conception  of  that 
highest  ideal,  the  Christ  ideal.  Individual 
moral  responsibility,  individual  moral  ef- 
fort give  the  burden  to  the  discourses, 
which  are  pervaded  throughout  by  a  no- 
bility and  loftiness  of  purpose  and  thought 
that  lend  the  clue  to  the  grand  work  which 
has  been  accomplished  through  these 
noon-day  week-day  services  in  the  City 
Temple. 

Influences    That    Make    for 
Character* 

SOME  fifty-two  brief  discourses,  preg- 
nant with  thought  and  suggestion 
for  attaining  a  higher  plane  of  liv- 
ing, make  up  this  volume.  Dr.  Watkinson 
belongs  to  that  type  of  virile,  strongly 
earnest,  inspiriting  clergymen,  whose 
every  attempt  at  sermonizing  means  a  re- 
ligious essay  of  both  spiritual  and  liter- 
ary worth. 

In  the  collection  of  chapters,  each  ex- 
pounding with  fresh  force  and  a  very  ap- 
preciable illumination,  one  or  more  Bibli- 
cal text,  we  find  a  combination  of  Nature- 
love,  simplicity  of  heart,  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose, intellectual  force  and  spiritual  being 
that  together  make  terse,  straight-from- 
the-ghoulder  preachments,  freighted  with 
conviction,  the  enthusiasm  that  is  yet 
without  fanaticism  and  an  appeal  that  must 
be  felt  by  even  the  callous. 

Sermons  always  lose  in  printing;  it  is 
by  personality,  gesture,  voice,   that  they 

♦The  Education  of  the  Heart.  By  Wil- 
liam L.  Watkinson,  D.  D..  author  of  "The  Blind 
Spot,"  etc.    Fleming  H.  Revell  Co. 


Two     Books     of     Stage-Life 
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accomplish  the  fuller  force  of  their  mis- 
sion ;  notwithstanding,  these  short  '*talks/' 
of  the  heart-to-heart  order,  have  a  power 
of  personality  that  will  impress  all  who 
read. 

Social    Law    in    the    Spiritual 
World* 

PROFESSOR    JONES,    who    holds 
the  Chair  of  Philosophy  in  Haver- 
ford    College,    has   written    these 
"studies  in  human  and  divine  inter-rela- 
tionship" with   an   aim  that   is  best   ex- 
pressed in  his  own  words,  namely, 

to  show  through  psychology,  as  Drummond 
showed  through  biology  that  life  can  be  uni- 
fied from  top  to   bottom,   that  the   laws   and 


principles  which  our  inner  life  reveals  enable 
us  to  discover  also  the  nature  and  spirit  of  the 
infinite  Person  with  whom  our  finite  lives  are 
bound  up."    ■ 

Professor  Jones  has  written  his  work- 
along  popular  lines,  minus  discouraging 
technique,  so  that  everyone  may  read  and 
comprehend.  One  of  his  chief  points  to 
impress  is  the  fact  of  man's  relationship 
to  man,  his  dependence  upon  his  fellows. 
The  old  idea  of  individual  psychology  is 
an  exploded  theory  and  it  is  conceded  that 
there  are  no  independent  faculties. 

It  is  an  illuminative  volume  and  timely 
for  the  many  who  are  asking  questions 
anent  religious  life  and  are  finding  it  diffi- 
cult to  get  replies  that  have  simplicity  and 
lucidity. 


Two    Books    of  Stage-Life^ 


JOHN  COLEMAN  died  while  his 
"Fifty  Years  of  an  Actor's  Life"! 
was  still  in  press,  and  the  latter  por- 
tion of  the  work  had  to  be  revised  by 
other  people.  The  reminiscences,  extend- 
ing over  the  greater  period  of  Mr.  Cole- 
man's life,  have  the  same  virility,  the  same 
unflagging  interest  that  characterized 
"Charles  Reade  as  I  Knew  Him."  Mr. 
Coleman  was  familiar  with  the  stage  from 
childhood  up,  his  companions  numbered 
some  of  the  greatest  men  and  women  in  the 
annals  of  English  histrionic  art;  he  lived 
in  a  stage  atmosphere  and  in  a  literary 
atmosphere.  His  days  fell  upon  that 
j^olden  era  when  the  drama  was  a  living,  a 
vital  thing,  when  the  great  Shakespearean 
revivals  had  for  their  chief  exponents  such 
actors  and  actresses  as  Macready,  Charles 
Kean,  the  Kembles,  Edwin  Forrest  and 
the  rest  of  that  long  illustrious  line  of 
which  Henry  Irving,  Ellen  Terry  and 
Forbes  Robertson  are  the  last  scions. 

It  was  a  picturesque  existence,  full  of  its 
joys  and  full  of  its  struggles  and  sorrows, 

•Social  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World.  By 
Rufus  M.  Jones.    The  John  C.  Winston  Co. 

tFiFTY  Years  of  an  Actor's  Life.  By  John 
Coleman.  Illustrated.  2  vols.  James  Pott  & 
Co. 


but  the  realization  of  high  art  ideals  is  its 
own  compensation,  and  John  Coleman's 
work  hours  and  the  fewer  play  hours  were 
filled  with  enthusiasm,  and  pleasant  inter- 
course which  made  the  irritations  and 
vexations  seem  comparatively  small. 

It  saddens  one,  however,  to  read  of 
these  times,  when  half  London  came  to  see 
Charles  Kean  play  Shakespeare.  Nowa- 
days Shakespearean  productions  are  the 
exception,  not  the  rule ;  there  are  no  great 
interpreters  of  Macbeth,  Hamlet  and  Lear ; 
Forbes  Robertson's  **Hamlet"  is  just  a 
taste  of  what  must  have  been  the  offering 
made  the  audiences  at  the  *Trincess's.*' 
Mr.  Coleman's  last  words  are  a  lament  on 
the  deterioration  of  the  theatre  and  the 
drama.  His  idea  would  be  a  National  The- 
atre, a  theatre  erected  on  the  Thames  and 
dedicated  to  the  master-poet. 

Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie's  volume,  "Behind 
the  Footlights'**  shows  the  less  attractive 
side  of  stage-life.  Mrs.  Tweedie  takes  us 
unhesitatingly  in  back  of  the  scenes  and 
shows  the  stage  without  its  glamour. 

It  has  been  the  author's  thought,  evi- 
dently, to  put  in  one  more  plea  against  the 
indiscriminating  choice  of  a  stage  career. 

♦Behind  the  Footlights.  By  Mrs.  Alec- 
Tweedie.    Illustrated.     Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
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The  plea  has  been  made  before — the  foot- 
Hghts  still  magnetize  and  dazzle.  But,  as 
Mrs.  Tweedie  says,  the  theatrical  ranks 
are  now  overcrowded  and  the  merely 
"stage-struck"  are  hardly  desirable  candi- 
dates. 

The  daily  routine  to  which  theatrical 
people  are  subjected,  the  management  of 
rehearsals,  the  social  life  that  belongs  to 


the  stage  and  grows  up  among  stage  peo- 
ple, these  are  described  with  the  clearness 
bom  of  knowledge. 

The  volume  is  replete  with  anecdotes 
and  incidents ;  interviews  and  perform- 
ances are  recounted,  the  whole  being  preg- 
nant with  interest,  and  profitable  informa- 
tion, adorned  with  no  little  delightful  char- 
acterization. 


Travel     in     Three    Aspects 


Italian    Vi  lias  * 

ONE  of  the  finest  volumes  that  the 
season  has  to  offer  is  the  collection 
of  Mrs.  Wharton's  articles  on  "Ital- 
ian Villas,"  which  have  been  appearing, 
serially,  in  the  "Century  Magazine."  They 
are  now  issued  in  a  large  volume  of  the 
kind  that  c«ie  instinctively  lingers  over 
and  touches  lovingly,  and  the  pictures,  in 
color,  by  Mr.  Maxfield  Parrish,  open  up 
an  enchanted  land  so  beauty-fraught  that 
it  is  not  readily  escaped  from. 

The  various  chapters  make  a  study  of 
the  villas  and  gardens  of  the  chief  Italian 
cities — Rome,  Florence,  Siena,  Genoa  and 
Venice.  There  is  a  magic  that  lives  in 
these  gardens  which  exhale  softly  all  the 
gathered  redolence  of  ages,  which  breathe 
the  breath  of  historic  and  literary  asso- 
ciation and  cast  a  spell  over  every  one  who 
chances  to  step  within  their  enchanted  bor- 
ders. 

Such  must  have  been  the  Lady  Portia's 
garden  at  Belmont,  such  the  fairy-power 
that  inspired  those  figures,  rare  and  ex- 
quisite, which  fell  from  the  lips  of  Lorenzo 
and  Jessica  as  they  sat  on  the  banks  be- 
neath the  silver  moon. 

Mrs.  Wharton  has  caught  the  subtle, 
eternal  atmosphere  of  these  old-world 
descendants.  Her  enthusiasm,  her  poetic 
appreciation  for  the  evergreen  verdure, 
the  graceful  marbles,  the  foamy  cascades, 

♦Italian  Villas  and  Their  Gardens.  By 
Edith  Wharton,  author  of  "Sanctuary,"  etc.  Il- 
lustrated by  Maxfield  Parrish.  The  Century 
Co. 


the  exquisite  bas-reliefs,  the  tapestries  and 
all  the  other  relics  of  a  splendor  bye-gone, 
fills  her  readers  with  a  like  eagerness,  a 
like  tendency  to  linger  and  to  dream. 

The  descriptions  given  are  minute  and 
pleasing;  Mrs.  Wharton  has  the  discrim- 
inating eye  of  the  collector,  the  soul  of  the 
poet;  our  visit  with  her  to  the  fair  villas 
of  sunny  Italy  can  but  be  the  most  delight- 
ful of  sojourns. 

A  Dreamer  in   Paris* 

THE  spirit  of  Paris  has  entered  the 
souls  of  many  writers.  "Every  man 
has  two  countries,  his  own — and 
France"  is  the  true  saying  with  which  Mr. 
Nicolls  opens  his  volume,  and  it  is  in  this 
frame  of  mind  that  the  visitor  passes 
through  the  squares,  boulevards  and 
parks,  under  the  marvelous  lights,  into 
the  grand  buildings  old  and  new  of  the 
wonderful  city  on  the  Seine. 

He  has  seen  much  to  admire  in  this  fas- 
cinating capital  of  the  world,  and  his 
strolls  among  the  venders  who  expose 
their  books  on  the  parapets  and  rides  with 
cocher  number  9999  through  the  streets 
were  productive  of  much  intelligent  re- 
flection. The  volume  is  one  of  caus- 
erie, — simple,  pleasant  and  unsophisti- 
cated. The  value  of  this  book  is  its 
naivete  and  its  utter  failure  to  impart  a 
sense  of  the  blase  writer  speaking  to  a 
blase  reader.  E.  P.  O. 


♦A  Dreamer  ij^  Paris.  By  William  Jasper 
Nicolls.  Illustrated  by  Frank  H.  Taylor. 
George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co. 
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Among    the    Mountains* 

ATRIP  through  the  Sierras,  taken  by 
Mr.   White  over  a  year    ago,  in- 
spired this  book,  in  which  the  pop- 
ular "blazed-trailer"  does  for  the  moun- 
tains, what  he  some  time  ago  did  for  the 
woods  in  "The  Forest/' 


the  inconveniences  and  perils  of  tracking 
the  wilds,  but  he  makes  the  reward  seem 
so  desirable  that  his  readers  are  quite 
lifted  upon  a  plane  of  courage  to  endure, 
though  not  strength  to  resist  the  moun- 
tainous and  woodland  allurements. 

Again,  Mr.  White  never  does     things 
with     half-measure.       He  gives  you  the 


'  The  trail  of  the   cafiou-bcd    was  generally  dangerous  " 


From  "The  Mountains" 


Mr.  White  inspires  the  "hankering  after 
the  out-of-doors."     He  never  glosses  over 

*The  Mountains.  By  Stewart  Edward 
White,  author  of  "The  Silent  Places."  etc.  Il- 
lustrated by  Fernand  Lungren.  McClure,  Phil- 
lips &  Co. 


heaping  spoonful.  When  he  begins  to  tell 
you  about  climbing  mountains  he  pauses 
first  to  advise  you  concerning  a  horse ;  then 
as  he  proceeds,  he  tells  you  how  to  manage 
the  camping,  cooking,  etc.  He  has  ex- 
perimented and  has   made  many   discov 
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eries;  he  gives  you  the  benefit  of  all  his 
experiences,  so  that  you  go  forth  equipped 
with  useful  and  helpful  knowledge. 
Throughout  his  descriptions  and  teach- 


ings, he  is  the  genial  companion,  entertain- 
ing and  frankly  enthusiastic  with  an  eager- 
ness that  imparts  to  his  hearers  something 
of  his  own  joy  of  living  in  God's  free  air. 


Animal    Stories    a    la    Mode 


Monarch* 

NEWEST  in  Mr.  Seton's  category  of 
anim^il   stories    is   this,   which      he 
wishes  to  have  considered,  a  "his- 
torical novel  of  Bear  life."     Th?  tale  of 


little  in  detail  from  the  many  other  bear- 
stories  that  the  author  has  written.  The 
imaginative  qualities,  that  put  these  fic- 
tions almost  entirely  without  the  pale  of 
natural  history  are  all  here,  if  anything^. 


'Jack  held    up   liin  siicky,  grea.^y    arms' 


From  "  Monaich  " 


Jacky,  the  Grizzly  cub,  w'ho  later  became. 
Monarch  the   Big  Bear  of  Tallac,  differs 

♦Monarch,  the  Big  Bear.  By  Ernest 
Thompson-Seton.  Illustrated.  Charles  Scrib- 
ncr's  Sons. 


with  more  freedom  of  exercise  than  be- 
fore. The  love  between  man  and  animal 
is  set  forth  in  slightly  exaggerated  form 
and  the  Bear's  attributes  are  suspiciously 
human. 


The     Appreciation     of     Sculpture 
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If  it  were  not  for  Mr.  Seton's  excellent 
literary  performance,  we  should,  no  doubt, 
have  tired  of  these  bear  biographies  long 
ago,  but  he  writes  with  such  a  fascination 
and  charm  that  one  reads  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  the  expression,  and  the  smooth 
movement  of  the  episodes. 

The  illustrations  and  decorations  by 
Mrs.  Seton  are  characteristic  and  pleasing. 

Clever     Beasts'^ 

INSPIRATION  gleaned  from  some  of 
our  renowned  natural  history  stu- 
dents, such  as  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr. 
Thompson-Seton  and  Mr.  Burroughs,  has 
resolved  itself  into  this  highly  delectable 
achievement,  in  substance,  a  clever  parody 
of  some  of  our  favorite  animal  stories. 

Whether  or  not  Miss  Reed  had  any  ser- 
ious purpose  in  writing  the  volume,  it 
would  be  somewhat  difficult  to  determine. 
As  we  all  know,  Mr.  Seton  and  Mr.  Rob- 
erts particularly,  have  carried  the  intimate 
and  pathetic  portrayal  of  animal-nature  to 
about  the  limit  that  ordinary  credulity  and 
patience  will  admit  of,  and  it  is  very  likely 
that  the  small  impossibilities  and  absurdi- 
ties which  have  marked  their  volumes, 
have  pricked  Miss  Reed's  sense  of  humor, 
to  just  the  degree  necessary  for  caus- 
ing this  ebullition  to  ooze  forth. 

At  any  rate,  the  ridiculously  pathetic 
incidents  in  which  animals  are  endowed 
with  intelligence  and  with  traits  human, 
in  the  popular  nature-book,  give  the 
ground-work  for  Miss  Reed's  stories.  It 
is  a  sad  tale,  that  of  little  Upsidaisie,  the 
field  mouse,  who  could  hold  communica- 
tion with  man  by*  means  of  the   Morse 


code, — poor,  tired  little  mousling,  who 
was  forced  to  commit  suicide  for  lack  of 
human    sympathy. 

Miss  Reed  has  put  the  full  force  of  her 
cleverness   into   the   book,    with   a    result 


From  "The  Book  of  Clever  Beast;." 
"She  made  them  gallop  around  an  imaginary  ring." 

that  cannot  fail  to  afford  the  greatest  pos- 
sible enjoyment.  As  for  Mr.  Newell's  pic- 
tures, Mr.  Newell  can  make  the  most  gro- 
tesque figures  imaginable,  and  these  are 
funny  in  precisely  the  right  degree,  set- 
ting out  the  very  best  points  of  the  stories. 


The    Appreciation    of    Sculpture^ 


PURE  form — form  in   the  abstract — 
appeals    to    few    compared    to    the 
many  who  derive  an  almost  exquisite 
pleasure    in    the    contemplation    of    the 
beauty  of  color.     There  is  a  warmth,  a 

*The  Book  of  Clever  Beasts.  By  Myrtle 
Reed,  author  of  "The  Master's  Violin,"  etc. 
lUustrated  by  Peter  Newell.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 

tTHE  Appreciation  of  Sculpture.  By  Rus- 
sell Sturgis.  Illustrated.  The  Baker  &  Taylor 
Co, 


sensuousness  in  the  rich  tones  on  a  canvas 
which  makes  an  instant  and  intimate  ap- 
peal to  the  sensibilities.  In  a  statue  cut 
in  stone  or  marble  there  is  a  coldness,  an 
aloofness  which  rather  repels  all  but  those 
of  an  austere  or  spiritual  cast  of  mind. 
The  Greeks,  more  than  any  other  nation 
of  antiquity,  possessed  this  temper  of  mind, 
this  high  seriousness;  and  this,  together 
with  their  unerring  feeling  for  beauty,  led 
them  to  express  themselves  in  those  forms 
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of  matchless  excellence,  immortal  in  their 
beauty.  Some  of  these  still  remain  to  us, 
a  possession  forever. 


issued  in  this  country,  each  of  which 
treated  only  of  American  sculpture,  we 
now  have   one  on  the  "Appreciation    of 


THE  READERS  OF  DUMAS 
By  Gustav  Dore 


From    "  The  Appreciation  ot  Sculpture** 


It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  recent 
awakening  of  interest  in  the  art  of  sculp- 
ture.    In  addition  to  the  two  books  lately 


Sculpture/'  by  Mr.  Russell  Sturgis.  This, 
while  informing  to  a  high  degree  even 
to  those  with  but  slight  knowledge  of  the 
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subject,  persists  in  maintaining  the  highest 
standards  of  criticism.  A  philosophic 
breadth  of  view — a  quality  eminently  char- 
acteristic of  the  writer — is  discernible  in 
the  treatment  of  different  periods,  the  rise 
and  decadence  of  the  art  in  Greece  and 
Italy,  for  instance.  Especially  noticeable 
is  the  chapter  on  gothic  sculpture  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  a  subject  receiving  scant 


attention  in  works  on  sculpture,  owing, 
most  likely,  to  its  connection  with  archi- 
tecture. Form,  sentiment,  and  monu- 
mental effect  in  recent  sculpture,  receive 
a  due  share  of  attention.  The  last  chap- 
ter, in  which  recent  art  is  compared  with 
the  Greek  standard,  adds  no  little  to  the 
interest  of  this  valuable  and  instructive 
work.  M.  L. 


Reviews  from   English   Magazines 


A  Romance  of  Byzantium* 

^''T^HEOPHANO"  is  primarily  and 
I  really  history,  an  attempt  to  relate 
authentic  facts  in  deep  color,  not 
verifiable  in  every  detail  out  of  written 
documents,  yet  wholly  true  to  the  historic 
tones.  No  piece  of  dilettantism,  it  is  the 
production  of  one,  now  long  well  known  as 
an  accomplished  scholar,  a  traveler,  a 
powerful  writer,  who  has  kept  himself 
well  abreast  of  the  acquisitions  of  new 
learning  and  new  culture,  and  who,  in  this 
case,  has  both  thoroughly  worked  the  con- 
temporary records  at  first  hand,  and  labor- 
iously mastered  the  mass  of  -elucidation 
and  dissertation  due  to  an  army  of  spe- 
cialists.  ♦     *     * 

It  was  inevitable  that  a  story  of  Byzan- 
tium in  the  tenth  century  should  take  a 
shape  not  so  much  of  tragedy  as  of  melo- 
drama, and  the  author  has  thrown  himself 
into  the  melodramatic  elements  of  his  tale 
with  extraordinary  force  and  spirit.  He 
has  not  always  resisted  the  temptation  to 
overdo  these  elements,  and  to  push  anima- 
tion to  violence.  Still,  the  temper  of  the 
age  was  in  essence  barbaric,  and  any  narra- 
tive without  a  sort  of  violence  would  be 
untrue  to  local  and  historic  color,  just  as  it 
would  be  in  a  romance  of  Petersburg  or 
Belgrade  at  certain  moments  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Every  competent  judge 
will  admire  the  energy  with  which  the 
high  and  strenuous  pitch  is  from  beginning 
to  end  swiftly  and  unfalteringly  sustained. 
Mr.  Harrison  is  a  recognized  master  of 
language ;  not  always  wholly  free  from  ex- 
cess, but  direct,  powerful,  plain,  with  none 


of  our  latter-day  nonsense  of  mincing  and 
posturing,  of  elliptic  brevities,  cryptic 
phrase,  vapid  trick,  and  the  hundred  affec- 
tations and  devices  of  ambitious  insincer- 
ity. He  has  the  signal  merit  of  looking 
his  readers  in  the  eye;  his  periods,  even 
when  we  most  dissent  from  their  sub- 
stance, are  alive  with  the  strong  and 
manly  pulse  of  the  writer's  own  person- 
ality.— From  a  review  by  the  Hon.  John 
Morley  in  "The  Nineteenth  Century." 

Paris    and     Its     Story* 

IT  would  be  well-nigh  impossible  to  tell, 
the  story  of  Paris  without  catching  at 
least  some  reflection  of  its  sparkle  and 
charm.  The  word  Paris  has  an  almost 
magical  sound,  and  even  though  the  pres- 
ent-day chronicler  of  the  city  has  no  mag- 
ician's wand,  but  wields  only  the  common- 
place pen,  he  must  of  necessity  interest  us 
somewhat.  Mr.  Okey  has  not  written  the 
story  of  Paris,  but  has  given  to  us  the  his- 
tory of  the  French  Monarchy.  Paris  be- 
comes the  background  of  the  picture  ^in- 
stead of  the  foreground.  When  we  are 
thirsting  to  know  the  intimate  details  of 
Parisian  life,  to  refresh  our  memories  with 
the  history  of  her  stones,  we  are  treated 
to  long,  dull  and  unnecessary  accounts  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  a  king  or  the  love 
affairs  of  a  queen.  Mr.  Okey  has  missed 
a  great  opportunity,  for  it  does  not  fall  to 
every  man  to  sing  the  praises  of  Paris. 
Of  any  other  great  city  could  we  better 
pardon  the  lifclessness  and  dullness  of  the 
picture,  but  of  Paris — no.  The  writer  who 
essays  to  tell  us  the  story  of  Paris  is  con- 


*Theophano. 
per  &  Bros. 


By  Frederic  Harrison.     Har- 


♦Paris  and  Its  Story. 
Macmillan  Co. 


By  T.  Okey.     The 
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fronted  not  by  any  difficulty  of  obtaining 
material,  but  by  the  nice  point  of  selection. 
"Think  of  the  city  of  Paris,  where  all  the 
best  of  the  realms  of  nature  and  art  in  the 
whole  earth  are  open  to  daily  contempla- 
tion, a  world-city  where  the  crossing  of 
every  bridge  or  every  square  recalls  a  great 
past,  and  where  at  every  street  corner  a 
piece  of  history  has  been  unfolded/'  This 
is  the  city  that  it  should  have  been  Mr. 
Okey's  joy  to  describe.  The  erudition,  the 
research  are  here,  but  the  spirit  is  lacking. 
Indeed,  the  author  writes  as  a  politician, 
and  at  that  not  an  unprejudiced  one.  He 
is  often  carried  away  by  his  personal  views, 
writing  bitterly  and  heatedly  on  several 
points  of  policy  and  kingly  attribute. 
Once  he  has  disburdened  himself  of 
his  duty  toward  the  monarchy  of 
France,  the  book  toward  the  end  becomes 
more  interesting.  The  varied  scenes  of 
Paris  flit  before  our  eyes ;  we  are  taken  to 
revisit  old  haunts  and  to  revive  dormant 
memories;  we  are  regaled  with  pleasant 
gossip  and  old-time  stories.  The  ghosts 
of  notable  men  and  women  who  trod  and 
loved  the  streets  of  Paris — for  every 
Frenchman  is  her  lover — pass  before  us. 
— London  Academy  and  Literature. 

History    of  Criticism* 

IN  this  stately  volume  Professor  Saints- 
bury  completes  his  'History  of  Criti- 
cism" with  a  review  of  one  of  the  most 
attractive  periods  which  the  historian  of 
criticism  has  to  record — the  period  of  re- 
generation beginning  simultaneously  in 
several  countries  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Prof.  Saintsbury  is  a 
fit  person  to  write  the  history  of  this  great 
movement  of  emancipation,  as  his  own 
sympathies  are  entirely  in  favor  of  it.  The 
awakening  of  sound  taste  and  the  over- 
throw of  merely  traditional  dogmas  are  a 
pure  delight  to  him,  and  he  celebrates  his 
theme  with  something  of  the  glow  of  vic- 
tory, as  though  he  had  himself  fought  un- 
der the  banner  of  Lessing  or  Coleridge.  If 
there  is  a  defect  in  his  execution,  it  is  that 
this  personal  element  becomes  almost  too 

♦A.  History  op  Criticism  and  Literary 
Taste  in  Europe:  from  the  Earliest  Texts 
TO  the  Present  Day.  By  George  Saintsbury. 
In  three  volumes.    Vol.  III.,  Modern  Criticism. 


dominant.  The  historian  is  sometimes  for- 
gotten in  the  critic.  We  learn  too  little 
of  what  the  writers  under  Professor  Saints- 
bury's  review  actually  said  and  thought, 
and  too  much  of  what  Professor  Saints- 
bury himself  thinks  ought  to  be  said  about 
them.  This  detracts  little  from  the  read- 
er's pleasure;  the  critic  in  Professor 
Saintsbury  is  born,  the  historian  merely 
made,  and  his  most  critical  writing  is  his 
best. 

His  vigorous,  almost  pugnacious,  hand- 
ling of  critical  themes  preserves  his  pages 
from  the  dullness  incfdent  to  literary  his- 
tories ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  keen- 
ness of  his  interest  frequently  betrays  him 
into  discursiveness,  almost  into  loquacity. 
If  everything  irrelevant  to  the  theme  were 
expunged,  the  volume  would  indeed  lose 
in  interest  almost  as  much  as  in  bulk,  but 
would,  with  its  associates,  have  some  pros- 
pect of  reaching  posterity  in  another  char- 
acter than  as  a  book  of  reference.  The 
present  volume  might  almost  stand  as  a 
book  by  itself,  so  widely  is  the  criticism 
of  modern  times  separated  from  the  period 
of  lifeless  rules  which  intervened  between 
it  and  the  great  days  of  ancient  criticism. 

Professor  Saintsbury *s  survey  is  most 
comprehensive;  few  critics  of  importance 
of  any  nation  have  escaped  him.  We  are 
rather  surprised  to  see  but  a  cursory  ref- 
erence to  Hegel,  whose  influence  has  been 
great,  and  v;hose  aesthetics  are  as  intelli- 
gible as  his  metaphysics  are  obscure.  In 
general,  however,  the  scales  of  compara- 
tive importance  are  most  equitably  ad- 
justed; perhaps  if  some  recent  names  had 
been  entirely  omitted  more  room  might 
have  been  allotted  to  great  but  desultory 
critics  like  Schopenhauer,  who.  proceed- 
ing on  no  definite  system,  can  only  be  illus- 
trated by  liberal  quotation. — Richard  Gar- 
nett  in  the  London  Academy  and  Lit- 
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Titian* 


TITIAN  is  the  subject  of  so  many  ex- 
cellent art  monographs  in  the 
mother  tongue  that  we  naturally 
look  for  some  special  merit  in  the  transla- 
tion of  a  volume  from  the  German  dealing 

♦Titian.     By  Georg  Gronau.    Translated  by 
Miss  .\lice  M.  Todd.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
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with  this  great  exponent  of  "the  emotional 
power  of  color." 

In  order  to  avoid  aHen  criticism  the  au- 
thor of  this  book  has  clearly  indicated  his 
line  of  work  in  the  preface — "My  object 
was  to  produce,  not  so  much  a  collection  of 
material  as  a  biography,  in  which  the 
characteristics  of  the  several  periods  of 
Titian's  artistic  career  should  be  clearly 
brought  out,  his  relations  to  each  of  his 
prominent  patrons  treated  as  a  connected 
\yhole,  and  finally,  any  facts  that  throw 
light  on  his  personality  put  together,  in 
order  that  the  reader  might  be  enabled  to 
form  for  himself  a  clear  picture  both  of 
the  artist  and  of  the  man."  Herr  Gronau 
has  so  far  exceeded  the  limits  of  his  self- 
imposed  task  that  he  manages  to  call  forth 
the  regret  that  he  has  not  strayed  farther 
away  from  his  original  purpose. 

There  are  numerous  descriptions  in  this 
book  which  could  have  as  well  been  omit- 


ted in  these  days  when  picture-postcards 
and  cheap  photographs  have  at  least  made 
us  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  compo- 
sition of  Titian's  masterpieces.  Neverthe- 
less, if  the  author  had  infused  into  these 
descriptions  the  atmosphere,  movement 
and  significance  which  characterize  his 
word-picture  of  the  "Annunciation,"  such 
a  protest  would  be  unjustifiable.  This  par- 
ticular piece  of  descriptive  work  is  an  ex- 
cellent literary  production,  and  reflects 
credit  on  the  translator. 

Herr  Gronau's  "Titian"  may  not  ap- 
peal to  the  select  coterie  of  art-critics,  but 
it  will  undoubtedly  be  highly  appreciated 
by  the  "wider  circle  of  those  who  take 
pleasure  in  art."  It  is  certainly  "a  clear 
picture,  both  of  the  artist  and  of  the  man," 
and,  as  such,  it  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
Titian  art-monographs. — London  Acad- 
emy AND  Literature. 
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In    the    Closed    Room"^ 

JUDITH  is  the  most  touching  child 
character  that  Mrs.  Burnett  has  given 
life  to.     Much  as  we  all  loved  little 

Lord  Fauntleroy,  unanimously  as  our 
hearts  were  won  by  Sara  Crewe,  we  yet 
find  in  Judith  a  fascination  that  is  irre- 
sistible. There  is  something  intangible, 
ethereal,  about  this  frail,  pale  flower,  which 
blossomed  in  the  heat  and  dust  of  a  stuffy, 
noisy  flat,  amid  the  turmoil  of  a  great  and 
busy  city, — blossomed,  like  the  waxen  hya- 
cinth, only  to  droop  and  to  die. 

Mrs.  Burnett's  sympathy  with  the  child 
spirit  is  exquisite ;  in  Judith's  little  life  his- 
ton-  she  tightens  the  very  heart-strings 
of  her  readers.  Close  to  that  unreal  world 
of  spirit  lives  this  baby-soul,  destined  for 
so  brief  an  earth  experience ;  the  incidents 
of  the  Closed  Room  picture  with  a  rarely 
fine  detail  the  strong,  far  out-reaching 
Srasp  of  the  youthful  imagination ;  while 

*In  the  Closed  Room.  By  Frances  Hodg- 
^n  Burnett,  author  of  "Sara  Crewe,"  etc.  II- 
'ostratcd  by  Jessie  Wilcox  Smith.  McClnre. 
'fillips  &  Co. 


they  have  just  that  touch  of  the  super- 
natural which  carries  the  human  to  the 
very  highest  niche  of  refinement,  as  near 
as  is  possible  to  bring  the  real  to  the  spir- 
itual. 

And  rea* 

Almost  as  sweetly  pathetic  as  Judith's 
story  is  that  of  Andrea.  Andrea  is  just 
a  little  older,  and,  being  an  European  child, 
she  is  more  mature  and  more  serious- 
minded  than  our  American  children.  An- 
drea is  ill  for  a  long  time,  but,  like  Mrs. 
Wiggin's  Carol  Bird,  she  spends  her  time 
in  making  others  happy  and  in  planning 
for  their  future.  There  is  something 
wrong  between  Andrea's  parents,  which 
the  little  girl  divines,  and  so  she  devises 
ways  and  means  for  bringing  them  to- 
gether in  peace  and  love  once  again.  Her 
death  is  very  sad,  but  her  spirit  lives  to 
infuse  love  and  warmth  into  the  hearts  of 
those  who  are  left  and  who  cling  passion- 
ately to  her  memory. 

♦Andrea.  The  tribulations  of  a  child.  From 
the  Danish  of  Karis  Michaelis.  Translated  by 
John  Nilsen  Laurik.     McClure,  Phillips  &  Co. 
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Five      Little       Peppers      and     and  Joel  and  Polly  and  Jasper  grow  up  too 

quickly,  but  then,  of  course,  she  did   not 
Their     Friends*  realize  how  attached  to  the  Peppers  Amer- 

ican children  were  going  to  become.      So 
The  demand  for  some   more     Pepper     now  the  fairy  godmother  of  Mr.  King's 
news  was  so  insistent  that  Margaret  Sid-     proteges  has  resurrected  some  of  the  in- 


From  "Five  Little  Peppers  and  Their  Friends.' 
•  What  are  you  doing,  Phronsie,  sitting  down  in  the  middle  of  the  stairs?'' 


ney  had  to  go  back  and  chronicle  some  of 
the  little  "in-betweens"  in  the  development 
of  her  family's  history.     She  let  Phronsie 

♦Five  Little  Peppers  and  Their  Friends. 
By  Margaret  Sidney,  author  of  "Five  Little 
Peppers  and  How  They  Grew,"  etc.  Illustrat- 
ed.    The  Lothrop  Publishing  Co. 


teresting  events  in  their  lives  which  she  has 
heretofore  skipped  in  her  narratives.  So 
our  boys  and  girls  have  another  chance  of 
spending  some  pleasant  hours  with  the 
Pepper  children  and  their  friends,  one  of 
them  a  little  waif,  Rachel,  for  whose  well- 
being  Phronsie  is  largely  responsible. 
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Granny's   Wonder ful  Chair* 

The  fairy-tales  which  Granny's  Won- 
derful Chair  related  will  simply  delight  the 
boys  and  girls  who  like  to  read  all  about 
fairy  kings  and  queens,  princes  and  prin- 


So  now  children  can  know  about  Prince 
Fairyfoot,  Prince  Wisewit,  Childe  Charity 
and  the  rest.  Of  the  year's  fairy  books 
this  is  probably  the  prettiest  and  surely 
stands  among  those  that  promise  unusual 
enjoyment. 


Copyright   1904.    Harper  and  Bros. 


Juliet  and   Maudie   Romeo  ** 


From   "  May  Ivorson— Her  Book  " 


cesses,  in  their  fair  and  invisible  realms. 
Mrs.  Burnett  tells,  as  only  Mrs.  Burnett 
^n  tell,  the  story  of  how  the  choice,  com- 
P^ionable  fair>'  book  was  lost  and  how, 
rJLJl^^^  it  was  recovered  once  again. 

Granny's  Wonderful  Chair  and  the 
^^ST  Fairy  Book.  By  Frances  Browne.  With 
"Production  by  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Bur- 
"'^«-    lUustrated.     McChire,  Phillips  &  Co. 


May  Iv^erson  —  Her  Book* 

A  little  more  grown-up  is  "May  Iverson 
— Her  Book."  Pretty  May's  story  of  her 
friendship  with  Maude  will  tempt  many 
of  the  girls  from  after  dinner's  "helping 

♦May  Iverson— Her  Book.  By  Mary  Jor- 
dan, author  of  "Tales  of  a  Cloister,"  etc.  Il- 
lustrated.    Harper  &  Bros. 
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mother,"  but  it  will  not  harm  any  of  those 
who  read  it.  Miss  Jordan  knows  all  about 
girls,  their  ideas  and  their  ideals,  and  she 
gives  a  faithful  and  entertaining  study  of 
girls'  amusements  and  pursuits. 

Biddy's    Episodes* 

The  girls  will  also  want  to  read  "Biddy's 
Episodes."  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney  has 
written  girls'  books  for  over  forty  years 


and  a  choice  set  of  juvenile  novels  they 
are.  Now,  simultaneously  with  her  eigh- 
tieth birthday,  is  issued  one  more  story  in 
which  a  self-reliant,  somewhat  mischiev- 
ous but  earnest-minded  and  kind-hearted 
American  girl  has  some  experiences  which 
almost  every  girl  will  recognize  as  much 
akin  to  her  own.  And  Mrs.  Whitney's 
rare  style  of  writing  is  an  example  that 
it  will  be  wise  to  put  before  youthful 
readers. 


A    Book    of   Flowers^ 


ALL  of  our  great  poets  have  loved 
flowers  and  have  sung  the  praises 
of  their  beauteous  colorings  and 
shapes  and  of  their  limitless  range  of  ex- 
quisite fragrances  and  odors.  The  man 
or  the  woman  or  the  child  who  does  not 
love  flowers,  who  sees  in  them  no  mes- 
sages of  divine  import,  who  feels  in  them 
no  response  to  all  emotions,  must  indeed 
be,  man,  woman  or  child,  without  soul 
and  without  feeling. 

In  a  volume  appropriately  made,  with 
binding  of  heliotrope  stamped  with  stately . 
sprays  of  roses,  chrysanthemums  and  lilies, 
with  pages  wreathed  with  crocuses,  violets, 
callas,  rose-buds,  lilacs  and  again  chrysan- 
themums, accompanied  by  illustrations 
made  from  photographs  of  many  kinds  of 
flowers,  Mr.  N.  Hudson  Moore  has  writ- 
ten a  flower  anthology  upon  a  small  scale, 
written  it  as  only  an  ardent  flower-lover 
could  write,  with  an  enthusiasm  and  ap- 
preciation for  the  beautiful  blooms  that 
will  find  sympathy  from  countless  readers 
and  will  afford  hours  of  pleasure  to  those 
who  have  the  happy  experience  of  perus- 
ing it. 

The  book  is   an   excellent   example   ot 

♦Biddy's  Episodes.  By  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whit- 
ney.    Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co. 

^Flower  Fables  and  Fancies.  By  N.  Hud- 
son Moore,  author  of  "The  Old  China  Book," 
etc.  Illustrated.  With  decorations  by  Freder- 
ick G.  Hall.     Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 


botany  studied  from  an  ideal  standpoint. 
Here  no  scalpel  waits  to  tear  and  shatter, 
only  a  loving  heart  to  cherish  tenderly, 
only  loving  hands  to  give  gracious  care 
which  means  such  gfreat  reward  when  buds 
burst  into  perfect  blossoms  and  perfume 
subtle  and  delicious  fills  all  the  air  about 
with  precious  draughts  of  inspiration. 

Mr.  Moore  begins  with  the  early  spring 
and  golden  crocuses,  and  takes  up  the  rest 
of  the  most  familiar  flowers  as  chrono- 
logically they  bloom,  in  field  and  forest 
and  meadowland  and  garden  until  he 
reaches  the  late  Fall  and  the  sturdy 
chrysanthemum,  which  in  the  flower  lan- 
guage means  "courage  in  adversity." 

The  book  reads  hke  so  many  essays, 
poetically  written;  in  substance,  it  con- 
tains many  profitable  facts;  the  various 
flower  subjects  are  described,  the  author 
tells  where  they  grow  and  how  they  grow ; 
and  all  this  is  supplemented  by  a  wealth 
of  classical  allusion,  poetry,  historic  fact, 
flower  customs,  and  flower  symbolism,  the 
whole  making  a  veritable  flower  book  that 
cannot  fail  to  appeal  to  flower-lovers 
everywhere.  If  you  have  a  friend  whose 
face  lights  at  the  sight  of  a  woodland  rose 
or  the  discovery  of  a  first  violet  in  the  new 
spring,  to  that  friend  give  this  little  vol- 
ume at  Christmas-time,  and  he  or  she  may 
live  with  the  flowers,  even  though  the 
ground  be  hard  with  snow  and  the  tree 
branches  bare  against  a  grey,  bleak  sky. 


Dainty    Gift -Books 

ONE  has  come  to  look  for  the  annual  has  become  a  household  poem  throughout 

Riley-Christy  book.    This  year  the  the  country. 

poem  chosen  is  "Out  to  Old  Aunt         In  the  edition  for  which  Mr.  Christy  has 

Mary's,"*  that  perennially  popular  piece  made  the  illustrations,  taking  them  direct 


From  "Out  to  Old  Aunt   Mary's  " 


oi  Riley's  work,  which  old    and    young  from  nature  and  preparing  them  with  all 

^ke  can  quote  stanza  by  stanza  until  it  appropriateness   to   the   text,   there   have 

"TnTZ         7: 1 ZZ ;       ^ — T been  three  paees  devoted  to  each  stanza 

, 'Out  to   Old  Aunt   Mary's.     By   James         -    .  ^  %,      i«    x     r  ^u     *u        •      1 
Whitcomb    Riley.       Illustrated    by      Howard  oi  the  poem.     The  first  of  the  three  is  de- 
Chandler  Christy.    The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.  voted  to  a  centre  picture  inscribed    with 
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some  line  or  parts  of  two  lines  from  the 
verse  following,  the  picture  set  in  an  elab- 
orate and  daintily  traced  page-border ;  the 
second  page  contains  the  stanza  itself  and 
the  third,  opposite  the  second,  contains  a 


PHILLIS 
From  "  Love  Finds  the  Way  ' 


full-page  illustration  in  tints.  The  book 
is  large,  handsomely  bound,  with  an  oval 
picture  of  old  Aunt  Mary,  drawn  by  Mr. 
Christy,  on  the  cover.  The  whole  makes 
the  first  of  the  season's  gift-books  in 
beauty  and  probably  in  popularity. 

The  Ford  Christmas  book  for  1904  is 
"Love  Finds  the  Way,"*  another  of  Paul 
Leicester  Ford's  charming  love  stories,  in 
Christmas  dress,  with  full-page  photo- 
gravures from  Harrison  Fisher's  drawings 
and  flower  borders  in  color  for  each  page. 

In  the  "Renaissance  Series,"  Tenny- 
son's "Holy  Grail"!  has  been  chosen  for 
the  new  volume  and  it  comes  to  hand,  re- 
splendent in  green  limp  leather,  with 
Watt's  ''Sir  Galahad"  etched  for  frontis- 
piece and  the  type  set  in  decorative  bor- 
ders. 

As  companion  volume  to  the  exquisite 
edition  in  gold  and  white  of  Rossetti's 
"Sonnets,"  which  was  issued  last  year,  is 
published  Airs.  Browning's  "Portuguese 
Sonnets." J  The  ink  decorations  and  the 
photogravure  frontispiece  add  to  the 
beauty  of  the  volume. 

The  book-lover  handles  such  volumes  as 
these  with  thrills  of  delight.  Nothing 
more  choice  could  be  found  as  Christmas 
gifts  than  these  three  books — for  the 
Browning  lover,  the  Rossetti  lover,  or  the 
Tennyson  admirer.  The  Riley  book  would 
give  pleasure  to  anyone,  for  all  can  under- 
stand and  appreciate  its  delicate  humor, 
its  homely  scenes,  its  kindly  spirit. 


The  Young   People's   Library 


EACH  year  seems  to  surpass  the  pre- 
ceding one  in  the  amount  of  liter- 
ary production,  and  we  cannot  but 
marvel  at  the  enterprise,  and  the  real  cour- 
age displayed  by  publishers,  as  we  view  the 
influx  of  books  submitted  to  the  reading 
public. 

It  is  with  no  small  reason,  then,  that 
the  prospective  purchaser  pauses  in  trep- 
idation, as  he  contemplates  the  array  of 
juvenile  literature  offered  to  him  at  this 
especial  season.  Naturally  anxious  to 
make  a  wise  and  careful  selection,  one  will 
be  grateful  for  the  timely  hint  that  will 
assist  in  pointing  out  what  is  desirable  for 
the  children's  library.    The  importance  of 


the  subject  cannot  be  over-estimated,  and 
the  wide  reaching  results  will  more  than 
repay  a  little  time,  care  and  trouble. 

The  average  child  is  of  a  happy  disposi- 
tion, and  quick  to  show  its  appreciation  of 
everything  that  tends  to  paint  the  happy 
side  of  life ;  so  armed  with  this  uncon- 
scious co-operation  of  the  young,  the  task 

♦Love  Finds  the  Way.  By  Paul  Leicester 
Ford,  author  of  "Janice  Meredith."  Illustrated 
by  Harrison  Fisher.    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

+The  Holy  Grail.  By  Alfred,  Lord  Ten- 
nyson. The  Renaissance  Series.  Illustrated. 
H.  M.  Caldwell  Co. 

^Portuguese  Sonnets.  By  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning.     Illustrated.     H.  M.  Caldwell  Co. 
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is  made  comparatively  easy  in  choosing 
books  that  will  please  and  amuse,  as  well 
as  instruct. 

In  timely  fashion,  there  comes  from  the 
hand  of  Jacob  A.  Riis  a  slender  little  vol- 
ume, titled,  "Is  there  a  Santa  Claus?"* 
Published  some  years  ago  in  one  of  the 
magazines,  and  now  issued  for  the  first 
time  in  book  form,  it  is  the  answer  to  the 
question  of  a  little  chap  of  the  frontier, 
who  wrote  to  an  editor  asking :  "Will  you 
please  tell  me  if  there  is  a  Santa  Claus? 
Papa  says  'No.'  "  It  is  a  unique  reply,  with 
Santa  Claus  explained  in  the  personifica- 
tion of  philanthropy,  charity  and  kindness. 


time.  So  she  gives  a  surprise  party,  in- 
viting all  the  older  members  of  her  family, 
and  from  each  guest  she  requests  a  story. 
The  result  is  a  number  of  stories  within  a 
story,  all  of  which  are  very  pleasing  and 
will  entertain  other  girls  and  boys  just  as 
they  entertained  Kristy. 

The  children  will  be  almost  as  well 
pleased  with  Harriet,  the  bright  little  hero- 
ine in  "Looking  for  Alice,"*  as  they  were 
with  "Alice  in  Wonderland ;"  and  will  fol- 
low her  with  as  much  zest  and  delight  as 
they  did  the  famous  Alice.  Harriet,  like 
all  other  girls  who  have  read  "Alice  in 
Wonderland,"  was  very  anxious  to  find 


.^"^ 


From  "Th6  Phoanix  and  the  Carpet' 


•  All  the  children    scrambled  for  it  * 


"Kristy's  Queer  Christmas,  "t  by  Olive 
Thome  Miller,  comes  as  a  distinct  sur- 
prise, Mrs.  Miller  having  been  for  a  long 
time  a  writer  of  books  on  birds,  their 
haunts  and  habits.  The  story  runs  that 
Kristy,  debarred  from  the  usual  enjoy- 
nients  of  childhood,  on  account  of  illness, 
is  permitted  to  make  what  plans  she  will 
for  her  own  entertainment  at  Christmas- 

*Is  There  a  Santa  Claus?  By  Jacob  A. 
Riis.    The  Macmillan  Co. 

^Kristy's  Queer  Christmas.  By  Olive 
Thome  Miller.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 


her,  so  enters  the  land  of  dreams  through 
an  old  well,  and  begins  a  keen  hunt  for 
Alice.  With  her  prying  eyes  and  perse- 
vering spirit  she  has  adventures  that  equal, 
if  they  do  not  excel  those  of  Alice. 

Anything  from  Mrs.  E.  Nesbit  will  be 
hailed  with  delight  by  boys  and  girls.  In 
her  latest  book,  "The  Phoenix  and  the 
Carpet,''t  are  five  as  real  and  genuine  chij- 

"^LooKiNG  FOR  Alice.  By  Walter  Burges 
Smith.     Lothrop  Publishing  Co. 

tPnoENix  AND  THE  Carpet.,  The.  By  E. 
Nesbit.    The  Macmillan  Co. 
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dren  as  one  could  wish  to  meet.  Their 
mother  buys  a  strip  of  carpet  at  a  shop  hi 
the  Kentish  Town  Road  and,  wrapped 
within  it,  they  find  a  curious  egg.  Before 
he  can  be  prevented,  Robert  drops  it  into 
the  fire,  when,  surprise  of  surprises !  after 
a  small  explosion,  out  springs  a  flame- 
colored  bird,  who  seems  greatly  pleased 
by  Robert's  calling  him  the  Phoenix,  and 
who  explains  to  them  the  magic  quality  of 
the  carpet,  which  has  the  power  of  trans- 
porting them  wherever  they  wish  to  go. 
From  this  time  on  begin  their  adventures 
in  strange  lands,  some  extraordinary,  some 
amusing, — and  throughout  it  all  they  are 
healthy,  charming  children. — courteous 
and  obedient. 


store  of  horticultural  knowledge  and  gar- 
den lore,  is  a  wholesome  figure. 

'Xittle  Almond  Blossoms,*'*  by  Jessie 
Juliet  Knox,  is  a  book  of  original  Chinese 
stories  for  children.  Young  and  old  alike 
will  find  a  charm  and  beauty  in  these  tales' 
of  an  alien  race.  Mrs.  Knox,  living-  in 
their  midst,  meeting  socially  the  better 
class  of  Chinese,  has  had  opportunity,  of 
which  she  has  taken  advantage,  for  judg- 
ing their  disposition  and  characteristics, 
and  which  she  portrays  with  a  sympathetic 
touch.  The  book  has  fourteen  beautiful 
illustrations. 

Mary  Austin  has  done  for  the  young 
folks  in  "The  Basket  Woman,"!  what 
Jack  London  and  Stewart  Edward  White 


From  *'Llttl6  Almond  Blossoms  ' 
**  She  someiimes  longed  to  get  out— the  and  her  two  little  brothers  " 


"iMary's  Garden  and  How  It  Grew,"* 
by  Frances  Duncan,  illustrated  by  L.  W. 
Zeigler,  is  a  truly  helpful  book  for^he  gar- 
den-lover and  is  filled  with  hints  that  will 
assist  greatly  the  amateur  gardener,  young 
or  old.  The  story  is  prettily  told,  and  the 
retired  gardener,  Herr  Trommel,  with  his 

♦Mary's  Garden  and  How  It  Grew.     By 
Frances  Duncan.     The  Century  Co. 


have  done  for  the  older  readers.  In  this 
collection  of  short  stories,  the  reader  is 
carried  through  some  of  the  uninhabited 
places  of  our  country,  and  becomes  familiar 
with  Indians  and  coyotes,  ranches  and  cat- 

♦LiTTLE  Almond  Blossoms.  By  Jessie  J. 
Knox.     Little.  Brown  &  Co. 

^Basket  Woman.  The.  By  Mary  Austin. 
Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co. 
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tie,  miners  and  shepherds,  and  feels  the 
romance  brushed  with  fact  and  the  adven- 
tures in  which  mingles  the  true,  and  over 
all  predominates  the  glamour  of  the  beau- 
tiful Sierra  Nevada  region. 

Mary  Bourchier  Sanford  has  given    a 
natural  and  readable  tale  in  '*The  Wan- 


sports    and    exciting    events    that     will 
strongly  appeal  to  every  American  boy. 

The  healthy  boy  of  sports  will  also  revel 
in  **Boys  of  St.  Timothy's,"*  a  vigorous 
story  by  Arthur  Stanwood  Pier,  in  which 
Mr.  Pier  gives  a  football,  a  rowing,  a  track, 
a  tennis  storj-  and  others  equally  enjoyable. 


From  "  Winning  His  '  W.' 
*•  Win  darted  forward  touching:  the  tape  first  of  all »' 


dering  Twins,"*  a  story  of  Labrador, 
where  a  boy  and  girl,  seeking  their  father 
in  a  strange  land,  have  many  real  and  ex- 
citing adventures. 

Captain  Ralph  Bonehill  in  "The  Island 
Camp"t  writes  a  story  of  outdoor  life  and 

♦Wandering  Twins,  The.    By  Mary  B.  San- . 
ford.    A.  C.  McChirg  &  Co. 

Island    Camp,    The.      By     Captain     Ralph 
Bonehill.     A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 


Another  of  the  ''Winner  Series,"  by 
Everett  T.  Tomlinson,  is  "Winning  His 
'W',"t  a  story  of  college  Hfe — freshman 
year — and  written  in  Mr.  Tomlinson's 
usually  attractive  style.  Twelve  hand- 
some illustrations  make  the  book  a  desir- 
able one. 


*BoYS  OF  St.  Timothy's.  By  Arthur  Stan- 
wood  Pier.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

tWiNNiNG  His  "W."  By  Everett  T.  Tomlin- 
son.   Griffith  &  Rowland  Press. 
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"The  Three  Prisoners,"*  by  William 
Henry  Shelton,  is  a  tale  of  two  boys  and  a 
schoolmaster  in  war-time,  and  the  story  of 
their  perilous  adventures,  hardships,  hero- 
ism and  high  loyalty  is  related  with  a  vim. 
Mr.   Hambidge,   who  has  illustrated  the 


tello,  tells  of  a  plucky  young  Yankee  boy, 
who  has  strange  and  varied  experiences,  as 
a  cabin  boy  on  Nelson's  flagship,  present 
at  Trafalgar  and  who  witnessed  the  death 
of  the  great  admiral. 

An  exciting  story  that  will  furnish  lav- 


From  "Winning  His  Way  to  West  Point" 
"  The  three  Bolomen  halted  like  hungry    wolves " 


book,    has    entered    thoroughly  into    the 
spirit  of  the  work. 

"Nelson's  Yankee  Boy,"  t  by  F.  H.  Cos- 


♦Three  Prisoners,  The. 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

tNELSON's   Yankee   Boy. 
tello.    Henry  Holt  &  Co. 


By  W.  H.  Shelton. 
By    F.    H.    Cos- 


ish  entertainment  for  boys  is  "Winning  His 
Way  to  W^est  Point,"*  by  Captain  Paul 
B.  Malone.  The  doings  and  darings  of  the 
youthful  hero  at  times  challenge  our  be- 

♦WiNNiNG  His  Way  to  West  Point.  By 
Captain  Paul  B.  Malone.  The  Penn  Publish- 
ing Co. 
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lief,  but  the  active-minded  boy  will  like 
him  and  admire  his  unflagging  determina- 
tion to  succeed. 

Horatio  Alger,  Jr.,  the  popular  writer  of 
stories  for  boys,  whose  youthful  admirers 
are  legion,  has  in  his  new  book,  "Finding 
a  Fortune,"*  created  a  boy  that  is  a  boy — 
fond  of  sports,  fond  of  outdoor  life,  ready 
to  champion  his  friend,  and  splendidly  tri- 
umphant in  his  miniature  speculations. 

New  revised  editions  of  "Stories  of 
Adventure,"!  and  "Stories  of  Discovery" t 
by  Edward  Everett  Hale  have  just  ap- 
peared, and  are  made  decidedly  attractive 
and  useful  by  a  series  of  interesting  por- 
traits and  pictures. 

History  teaches  us  the  fact  that  boys  and 
girls  of  all  nations  and  of  all  times  ever 
took  a  special  interest  and  delight  in  a  fairy 
tale.  As  early  as  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred years  ago  fairy  stories  were  written  in 
Egypt,  and  Homer  three  thousand  years 
later,  realized  the  fascination  of  the  magic 
land  and  its  imaginary  people  which  he 
weaved  into  the  "Odyssey."  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang,  the  compiler  and  editor  of  the  pop- 
ular "Fairy'  Book  Series,"  sends  forth  on 
its  mission  this  year  to  amuse  and  teach 
a  moral,  the  "Brown  Fairy  Book/'§  which 
needs  no  heralding.  Its  title,  text  and  pic- 
tures make  it  conspicuous  and  telling  in 
this  line  of  rainbow  fairy  tales.  The 
"Brown  Book"  will  make  one  of  the  most 
attractive  gift  books  of  the  season,  as  will 
also  "The  Heroes  or  Greek  Fairy  Tales  for 
My  Children,"  1 1  by  Charles  Kingsley,  a 
handsomely  printed  volume  with  large 
t\'pe  on  heavy,  smooth  paper  and  exquisite 
illustrations  of  a  kind  to  satisfy  the  most 
fastidious. 

The  "Japanese  Fairy  Book" ^  compiled 
by  Yei  Theodora  Ozaki,  is  a  collection  of 
the  legends  and  fairy  tales  of  Japan.  Very 

♦Finding  a  Fortune.  By  Horatio  Alger, 
Jr.    The  Penn  Publishing  Co. 

^Stx)riES  of  AdvbnturE.  By  Edward  E. 
Hale.    Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

^Stories  oi'  Discovery.  By  Edward  Everett 
Hale    Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

•Brown  Fairy  Book,  The.  Edited  by  An- 
drew Lang.    Longmans.  Green  &  Co. 

IIHeroes  or  Greek  Fairy  Tales  eor  My 
Children.  By  Charles  Kingsley.  E.  P.  But- 
ton k  Co. 

%  Japanese  Fairy  Book,  The.  Compiled  by 
Tbeodora  Ozdki.    E.  P.  Button  &  Co. 


prettily  bound,  and  having  colored  pictures 
by  Mr,  Fujiyuma,  a  Tokio  artist. 

If  you  wish  the  children  to  wear  a  con- 
tinuous and  grateful  smile,  then  suggest 
to  Santa  Claus  any  of  the  following 
books  as  a  Christmas  gift,  "Chatterbox  for 
1904,"*  this  familiar  book  which  has  held 
it  sway  for  nearly  a  generation  with  the 
American  people;  "In  the  Miz,"t  by 
Grace  E.  Ward,  with  eight  full-page  plates 
in  color,  and  seven  amusing  and  fanciful 
stories,  delightfully  told  in  simple  lan- 
guage; "The  Little  Giant,'' J  by  Thomas 
Dunn  English,  which  contains  four  en- 
joyable tales;  "The  Book  of  the  Dog/'§ 
by  Alice  Calhoun  Haines,  with  handsome 
illustrations  and  artistic  marginal  decora- 
tions; and  "McClure's  Children's  An- 
nual,"! with  28  pages  of  color  pictures  that 
tell  their  own  story,  some  classic  fairy  tales 
retold,  some  verses,  some  new  tales. 
Mother  Goose  and  the  old  fascinating  fa- 
vorites—"Red  Riding  Hood,"  "Cinderella," 
"Jack  the  Giant  Killer,"  "Punch  and  Judy" 
and  a  host  of  others. 

For  the  very  little  ones  that  cannot  read 
and  those  that  are  just  beginning  to,  there 
are  a  number  of  books  understandable  and 
suitable.  "Babies'  Classics,"ir  chosen  by 
Lelia  Scott  Macdonald  and  illustrated  by 
Arthur  Hughes,  is  a  collection  of  the  best 
children's  poems ;  "Childhood,"**  by  Kath- 
erine  Pyle,  is  a  little  book  of  charming 
verses,  with  unique  illustrations,  every  pic- 
ture a  poem  in  itself.  The  familiar  and 
happily  ugly  Golliwog  comes  to  us  again, 
just  as  amusing,  if  not  more  so,  than  when 
we  met  him  last  year;  and  this  time  he 
is  "The  Golliwog  in  Holland."tt  He  will 

♦Chatterbox,  1904.  Founded  by  J.  Erskine. 
Dana,  Estes  &  Co. 

tiN  THE  Miz.  By  Grace  E.  Ward.  Little 
Brown  &  Co. 

tLiTTLE  Giant,  The.  By  Thomas  Dunn 
English.    A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

IBooK  OF  the  Dog,  The.  By  Alice  C. 
Haines.    F.  A.  Stokes  Co. 

IIMcClure's  Children's  Annual  eor  1905. 
Edited  by  T.  W.  H.  Crosland.  McCIure,  Phil- 
lips &  Co. 

1[  Babies'  Classics.  Selected  by  Lilia  S. 
Macdonald.     Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

♦♦Childhood.  By  Katharine  Pyle.  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co. 

ttGoLLiwoGGS  IN  HOLLAND,  The  By  Flor- 
ence Upton.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
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receive  a  warm  welcome  from  his  many 
juvenile  admirers.  In  "Snowland  Folk/'* 
by  Robert  E.  Peary,  the  Arctic  explorer, 
are  given  nine  stories  of  that  far-away 
land  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  is  made 
with  good  little  boys  and  girls  and  many 
wise  animals. 

To  complete  the  young  folks'  library,  a 
considerable  space  should  be  devoted  to 
the  biographies  of  men  and  women,  the 
example  of  whose  lives  is  worthy  of  emu- 
lation. Offered  this  season  is  the  series 
of  "Life  Stories  for  Young  People,"  in- 
cluding ''William  Tell,"t  "The  Maid  of 
Orieans,"J  "Mozart,"§  and  "Beethoven,"|| 
all  translations  from  the  German  of  Franz 
Hoffmann,  made  by  George  P.  Upton. 
What  more  inspiring  story  than  that  of 
''William  Tell,"  of  irreproachable  charac- 


ter, patriotic  purpose  and  dauntless  cour- 
age, the  hero  carried  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  of  Switzerland  for  six  centuries. 
Whether  belonging  to  the  realm  of  legend 
or  no,  or  a  myth  as  iconoclasts  class  him, 
there  is  given  no  higher  example  for  youth 
than  is  here  related  in  this  volume  of  117 
pages. 

To  the  music-loving  boy  and  girl  the 
life  stories  of  Beethoven  and  Mozart  will 
be  a  rare  treat,  a  brief  appreciation  of 
these  geniuses,  written  in  a  style  that  will 
hold  the  most  lagging  interest.  The  story 
of  the  "Maid  of  Orleans"  or  Joan  of  Arc 
is  told  with  a  faithful  adherence  to  his- 
torical facts — a  charming,  simple  tale  of 
a  real  life,  the  tragedy  of  which  is  brought 
vividly  to  light. 

M.  J.   G. 


The    Christmas    Magazines 


PREPARING  the  Christmas  issue  of 
a  magazine  is  no  light  task,  as  any- 
one connected  with  a  periodical  will 
tell  you.  For  the  Christmas  number  must 
excel,  if  possible,  every  other  number  in 
the  year,  therefore  the  effort  required  for 
the  accomplishment  of  this  determined 
object  is  doubly  or  triply  increased. 

For  their  1904  Christmas  numbers  the 
various  magazines  seem  to  have  entered 
into  competition  for  the  most  prominent 
names,  and  we  find  most  of  the  popular 
novelists  represented  in  one  or  the  other 
of  the  Christinas  Tables  of  Contents. 

For  instance,  Captain  King  writes  a 
story.  "The  Boy  That  Couldn't  Stand 
Fire,*'  in  Lipoincott's :  in  the  same  maga- 
zine Clinton  Dangerfield  has  a  tale,  "The 
Shears  of  Destiny;"  Mark  Twain,  Booth 
Tarkington,  Mr.  Howells,  Henry  James, 
Norman  Duncan  and  Richard  Le  Gallienne 
have  made  their  contributions   to  "Har- 

♦Snowland  Folk.  By  Robert  E.  Peary. 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  &  Co. 

^William  Tell.  Translated  bv  George  P. 
Upton.    A.  C.  McCliirg  &  Co. 

^Maid  of  Orleans.  Translated  by  George 
P.  Upton.     A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

^Mozart's  Youth.  Translated  by  George 
P.  Upton.    A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

IIBeethoven.  Translated  by  George  P.  Up- 
ton.    A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 


per*s;"  Ralph  Henry  Barbour,  Carolyn 
Wells,  Miriam  Michelson  and  Florence 
Wilkinson  have  fiction  in  "Ainslee's." 

Mr.  Tarkington  seems  especially  to  be 
in  favor,  for  "Everybody's"  also  print  a 
story  by  him,  "Hector,"  and  Dr.  Van  Dyke 
has  written  for  the  same  magazine  "Why 
the  World  Is  Growing  Better."  "Scrib- 
ner's"  has  secured  a  very  distinguished 
group  and  contains  "The  Pot  Boiler,"  by 
Edith  Wharton ;  "Venetians  Child,"  by 
Maarten  Maartens;  "William,  Alfy  and 
Henry  John,"  a  posthumous  story  by  Guy 
Wetmore  Carryl ;  and  "The  Angel  of  His 
Youth,"  by  Octave  Thanet.  .  Anne  War- 
ner writes  "As  Queens  Are  Wedsmith" 
for  the  "Red  Book;"  T.  Jenkins  Hains 
and  K.  and  Hesketh  Prichard  have  dis- 
posed of  their  wares  to  "Pearson's,"  while 
Holman  Day,  with  seemly  generosity  has 
"Bye-Bye  Chair"  for  "Pearson's"  and  a 
Christmas  poem  for  "Ainslee's."  The 
"McClure"  stars  are  O.  Henry  with  "The 
Ransom  of  Mack,"  George  Madden  Mar- 
tin with  "God  Rest  You,  Merry  Chris- 
tians," H.  K.  Viele  with  "The  Money 
Meter,"  and  Miss  Wilkinson  and  Richard 
Burton  with  verses. 

Even  the  women's  magazines  have  en- 
tered into  the  race,  and  Elizabeth  Robbins 
favors  "The  Ladies'  World"  with   "The 
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Barsto^'s  New  House,"  while  Christmas 
poems  by  Edwin  Markham  and  Ethelwyn 
Wetherald  are  offered  in  "Good  House- 
keeping," to  say  nothing  of  a  story,  "1  he 
Angel  of  the  Christmas  Tapers,"  by  Count- 
ess Alida  von  Krockow. 

In  the  *' Metropolitan"  there  are  repeti- 
tions of  names  already  mentioned.  Mr. 
Le  Gallienne  has  contributed  a  love  story, 
*'Once  upon  a  Time,"  and  O.  Henry  and 
T.  Jenkins  Hains  each  have  a  tale,  as  have , 
Joel  Chandler  Harris,  Alfred  Henry  Lewis, 
\V.  A.  Fraser  and  E.  H.  Southern.  The 
poets  are  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  Clinton 
Scollard,  Gelett  Burgess,  Oliver  Herford 
and  Carolyn  Wells.  In  "Munsey's"  Alice 
MacGowan  presents  a  short  story,  "The 
Luck  of  Gordon-Bligh,"  and  in  the  "Cos- 
mopolitan" David  Graham  Phillips  dis- 
cusses "The  present  upheaval  in  France." 
The  serial  installments  shrink  to  the 
background  this  month,  but  they  are  still 
there,  "The  Princess  Passes,"  by  the  au- 
thors of  "The  Lightning  Conductor,"  in 


the  "Metropolitan;"  "The  Abbesse  of 
Vlaye,"  by  Stanley  Weyman,  in  "Mun- 
sey's;"  "The  Rawhide,"  by  Stewart  E. 
White  in  "McClure's,"  "The  Prospector," 
in  *Xeslie's,"  and  "The  Prodigal  Son,"  in 
"Everybody's."  The  complete  novels  are 
"A  Darling  Traitor,"  by  Alden  March,  in 
"Lippincott's ;"  "Her  Prairie  Knight,"  by 
B.  M.  Bower,  in  "Ainslee's;"  "Clavering 
and  His  Daughter,"  by  Foxcroft  Davis,  in 
the  "Smart  Set,"  and  "A  Modem  Swiss 
Family  Robinson,"  by  John  Brisben 
Walker,  in  the  "Cosmopolitan." 

The  "World's  Work"  contains  a  Christ- 
mas article,  entitled  "The  Christmas  Gift," 
and  "Country  Life  in  America"  has  stories 
by  Joel  Chandler  Harris  and  Harry  Leon 
Wilson  and  two  special  articles,  "How  to 
Decorate  for  Christmas"  and  "Raising 
House  Plants  for  Christmas." 

The  subject  of  the  Christmas  "Masters 
in  Art"  is  topley,  a  subject  that  should 
interest  widely. 


Best-Selling    Books 


THE  big  book  of  the  year  promises 
to  be  "The  Masquerader,"  the  Eng- 
lish title  of  which  is  "John  Chilcote 
M.  P."  In  England,  Scotland  and  the 
United  States  this  seems  to  be  the  best- 
seller— a  fact  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the 
unique  character  of  the  story  and  the  un- 
doubted power  for  holding  the  interest  that 
it  possesses. 

The  other  books  on  the  best-selling  list 
of  fiction  represent  chiefly  the  new  stories 
by  writers  whose  reputations  have  long 
been  secure,  Mr.  Crawford,  Mr.  Kipling 
and  Anthony  Hope  for  example. 

In  "Miscellany"  "The  Simple  Life" 
seems  to  continue  in  its  popular  career,  and 
the  new  Japan  book,  by  Lafcadio  Hearn,  is, 
^  might  be  expected,  greatly  in  demand. 

At  Wanamaker's,  Philadelphia. 

FiaioN: 

The  Masquerader; — Katherine  Cecil  Thurs- 
ton. 

The  Master's  Violin;— Myrtle  Reed. 

Whosoever  Shall  Offend;— F.  Marion  Craw- 
ford. 


Beverly    of    Graustark ;— George    Barr    Mc- 
Cutcheon. 
Double  Harness; — Anthony  Hope. 
The  Truants;- A.  E.  W.  Mason. 
The  Sea-Wolf;— Jack  London. 
The  Common  Lot; — Robert  Herrick. 

Miscellaneous: 

The  Simple  Life;— Charles  Wagner. 

A  Belle  of  the  Fifties. 

Recollections  of  Robert  E.  Lee; — Captain 
Robert  E.  Lee. 

Imperator  et  Rex;— By  the  author  of  "The 
"Martyrdom  of  an  Empress." 

At  Wanamaker's,  New  York. 

Fiction: 

The  Masquerader; — Katherine  Cecil  Thurs- 
ton. 

Beverly  of  Graustark; — George  Barr  Mc- 
Cutcheon. 

Old  Gorgon  Graham; — George  Horace  Lori- 
mer. 

Affair  at  the  Inn; — Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  and 
others. 

God's  Good  Man: — Marie  Corelli. 

The  Truants;— A.  E.  W.  Mason. 
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Miscellaneous: 

The   Simple   Life; — Charles  Wagner. 

Japan; — Lafcadio  Hearn. 

Elwell's  Advanced  Bridge. 

The  Law  of  Psychic  Phenomena. 

Man  and  Superman; — G.  Bernard  Shaw. 

Presidential  Problems; — Grover  Cleveland. 

At  Little,  Brown  and  Co.'s,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Fiction: 

Susan  Clegg  and  her  Friend,  Mrs.  La- 
throp; — Anne  Warner. 

Beverly  of  Graustark; — George  Barr  Mc- 
Cutcheon. 


The  Affair  at  the  Inn;— Kate  Douglas  Wig- 
gin  and  others. 

Traffics  and  Discoveries; — Rudyard    Kipling. 

Nancy  Stair; — Elinor  Lane. 

The  Masquerader; — Katherine  Cecil  Thurs- 
ton. 

Miscellaneous: 

Roma  Beata; — Maude  Howe. 

Recollections  of  Robert  E.  Lee; — Captain 
.  Robert  E.  Lee. 

Misrepresentative  Men; — Harry  Graham- 

The  Real  Diary  of  a  Real  Boy;— Col.  Henry 
A.  Shute. 

History  of  Andrew  Jackson; — Augustus  C. 
Buell. 

Japan; — Lafcadio  Hearn. 


A    Questionable    Advance 


When  playwrights  turn  moralists  and 
novelists  expound  the  ethical  significance 
of  the  Ten  Commandments  we  may  feel 
that  we  have  indeed  become  a  serious- 
minded  people,  acutely  alive  to  the  sinful- 
ness of  light-hearted,  irresponsible  enjoy- 
ment. But  is  this  true  reasoning?  Can 
one  argue  that  fiction  and  plays  written 
"with  a  purpose"  prove  that  the  English- 
speaking  nations  are  thoughtful  and  con- 
scientious, with  minds  intent  on  the  moral 
purport  of  their  literature  and  drama  ?  An 
honest  consideration  of  facts  forces  one  to 
emphatically  deny  this  conclusion.  Limit- 
ing the  question  to  Americans,  an  analysis 
of  national  characteristics  discloses  busi- 
ness sagacity,  intellectual  cleverness, 
adaptability,  indomitable  spirits,  and  un- 
exampled inventiveness,  as  well  as  cour- 
age and  perseverance;  but  that  we  are 
sober-minded  and  morally  sensitive  no 
one  would  dare  to  maintain.  Therefore, 
the  recent  vogue  of  problem  novels  and 
plays  must  be  attributed  to  other  causes. 


Thoughtful  comparison  between  the 
novels  of  to-day  and  of  fifty  years  ago 
shows  for  those  of  the  present  greatly 
increased  numbers  (hardly  a  matter  for 
congratulation),  more  ingenuity  in  plot 
and  a  certain  facility  in  style ;  yet  the  old- 
fashioned  reader  will  look  in  vain  for  the 
high  standards  and  single-minded  purposes 
of  those  less  complex  days.  Then  right 
was  right  and  wrong  was  wrong,  and  it 
the  heroines  portrayed  in  the  novels  of 
those  past  generations  were  less  clever  and 
self-dependent,  they  at  least  were  pure- 
hearted,  more  really  womanly,  and  the  men 
were  more  honorable,  brave  and  more  chiv- 
alrous than  the  characters  which  crowd 
the  pages  of  our  latter-day  problem  stories. 
Advancing  civilization  brings  in  its  wake 
many  counterbalancing  evils,  so  may  it 
not  be  possible  that  higher  mental  culture 
may  mean  a  lowemg  of  individual  and  na- 
tional ideals?  It  would  seem  this  result 
is  mirrored  in  the  plays  and  novels  of  the 
time ! — "Literary  News." 


0m 


A    Course    in 
Literature,     History    and     Mythology 


History    of    Literature 

French 

Dumas 


Period  VIII.     The  Novel. 


Balzac 

Gautier 
Daudet 
Maupassant 
Zola 


Period  IV.     The  Shakespearean  Age. 


English 

Lyly 
Greene 

Pre-Shakespearcan  Drama       -l    Peele 

Kyd 
Marlowe 


Shakespeare 

Post-Shakespearean 
Drama 


Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
Dekker 
Heywood 
I    Chapman 
1^  Jonson 
Lesson    XV. 
English   Literature — Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Heywood,  Dekker 

English    Literature 

Note. — It  has  seemed  best  to  make  this  month's  installment  of  the  "Educa- 
tional" much  smaller  than  usual  in  order  to  gain  space  for  book  reviews  and  no- 
tices, of  which  there  are  necessarily  so  many  in  this  particular  issue.  We  shall  try 
to  double  the  installment  for  the  January  number  and  take  up  Zola  in  French 
Literature;  Chapman  and  Ben  Jonson  in  English  Literature  and  the  first  period 
of  German  Literature.  ^_^___^_^__ 

The  study  of  English  Literature  began  in  the  April,  1904,  issue  of  Book 
News.  The  Preparatory  Period  was  discussed  first,  followed  by  the  Chaucerian 
Age  and  the  Renaissance,  including  Wyatt  and  Surrey,  Sir  Thomas  More,  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  and  Edmund  Spenser.  After  these  followed  a  study  of  Pre-Shakes- 
perean  drama,  with  John  Lyly,  George  Peele.  Robert  Greene,  Kyd  and  Marlowe; 
a  lesson  on  Shakespeare  succeeding  these.  The  current  lessons  take  up  the  first 
four  of  the  six  most  important  figures  in  Post-Shakespearean  drama,  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  Dekker  and  Heywood. 

The  following  study  owes  something  to  "The  Age  of  Shakespeare,"  by 
Thomas  Seccombe  and  J.  Allen. 


During  the  eighteenth  century,  Shake- 
speare was  studied  diligently,  but  the 
niinor  Elizabethan  dramatists,  those  who 
preceded  and  succeeded  Shakespeare,  were 
^^ft  to  an  inglorious  obscurity.  Their 
resurrection   was   due  largely   to   Lamb's 


exquisite  sense  of  beauty.  Lamb  discov- 
ered these  minor  poets,  so  to  speak,  and 
by  the  force  of  his  authority  spread  ap- 
preciation for  them  and,  romanticism  re- 
viving at  about  this  time,  with  Shelley,  By- 
ron and  the  rest,  we  find  the  nineteenth 
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century  as  extravagantly  enthusiastic  over 
the  smaller  Elizabethans,  as  the  eighteenth 
century  was  negligent. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  post-Shake- 
spearean drama  was  of  little  permanent 
worth,  save  in  patches.  The  one  significant 
figure  is  Ben  Jonson,  the  works  of  the 
others  show  flashes  of  inspiration,  snatches 
of  rare  decisive  beauty,  but  a  general  in- 
coherency,  gross  weakness  in  character- 
ization and  lack  of  adequate  plot. 

The  men  most  worth  studying  among 
the  post-Shakespeareans  are  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  Dekker,  Heywood,  Chap- 
man and,  of  course,  Ben  Jonson. 

Francis  Beaumont  belonged  to  an  old 
Leicestershire    family,    and   was   the   son 

of  Sir  Francis  Beaumont.  Lit- 
Beaumoot  tie  is  known  of  the  facts  of  his 
I5857.1616        life,     save     that    he   probably 

abandoned  law  to  write  plays, 
that  he  worked  with  Fletcher  in  a  kind  of 
partnership  which  began  about  1607,  and 
that  he  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty,  in 
1616,  the  same  year  that  Shakespeare  died. 

John  Fletcher,  the  younger  son  of 
Richard  Fletcher,  chaplain  of  Mary 
Stuart  during  her  last  days, 
John  rietdicr  and  later  Bishop  of  London, 
1579.I625  was  born  at  Rye,  in  Sussex, 
in  1579.  He  attended  Bene- 
dict College,  Cambridge,  and  began  his 
literary  career  in  London  in  1607.  He 
did  some  writing,  it  is  supposed,  prior  to 
his  collaboration  with  Beaumont,  for  "The 
Woman's  Prize"  is  assigned  to  the  year 
1604,  and  after  Beaumont's  death  he  con- 
tinued writing,  both  alone  and  in  collab- 
oration with  various  dramatists,  espe- 
cially Massinger. 

It  is  said  that  Fletcher  had  a  share  in 
some  fifty  dramas,  but  the  haste  with 
which  he  must  have  performed  his  work 
is  shown  in  the  carelessness  that  every- 
where mars  his  writing.  Much  of  his  so- 
named  verse  is  more  prose  than  poetry, 
his  respect  for  the  laws  of  poetic  form 
having  been  gauged  by  his  mood  or  con- 
venience, and  his  intrinsic  thought  being 
not  sufliciently  poetic  to  make  the  sub- 
stance unmistakable  in  character. 

Nevertheless.  Fletcher  was  versatile 
and  wonderfully  clever.  His  touch  is 
light,   graceful;   he   had   a   penchant   for 


frivolity  and  a  lack  of  moral  seriousness 
which  made  his  comedy,  according  to  some 
of  the  best  critics,  the  funniest  thing  in 
Elizabethan  drama  outside  Shakespeare. 
His  tragedy  is  revolting,  but  his  comedy 
is  full  of  inventiveness  and  ingenuity  and 
has  many  brilliant  touches,  as  for  instance, 
*'The  Little  French  Lawyer." 

His  best  plays  are  all  farcical,  except 
"The  Faithful  Shepherdess,"  which  is 
marked  by  lyric  beauty  of  a  high  quality 
and  the  prettiness  of  quaint  conceits.  In 
his  collaborations  he  gained  something-  in 
moral  strength;  with  Beaumont  came 
especially  the  sentimental  "Philaster," 
*'The  Maid's  Tragedy,"  and  "A  King  and 
No  King"  are  more  sentimental  than  real, 
but  when  Massinger  contributed  to  the 
Fletcherian  cleverness  he  gave  new 
power  and  more  secure  characterization. 

Concerning  Beaumont's  work,  Sec- 
combe  and  Allen  have  this  to  say : 

His  tendency  was  towards  themes  of  a 
sentimentally  romantic  or  semi-tragic  charac- 
ter. He  wrote  a  fine,  nobly  lucid  verse,  re- 
markably free  from  mannerism  and  often  beau- 
tifully cadenced.  He  has  great  rhetorical  pow- 
er and  felicity  of  phrase  and  touches  of  high 
imagination.  Of  all  Elizabethan  dramatic  poets, 
putting  aside  Shakespeare  and  Jonson,  he  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  consistently  fine  stylist 

Very  few  facts  are  known  about 
Thomas  Dekker.     He  seems  to  have  been 

acquainted  with  the  lowest 
Dekktf'  strata    of    London    life,    and 

I570?-I6i07    seems    to   have   been    familiar 

with  the  Debtors'  Prison  from 
frequent  sojourns  there.  In  his  literary 
career  he  was  something  of  a  hack,  try- 
ing his  hand  at  everything  and  collabor- 
ating with  any  and  everybody.  His  prose 
is  humorous  and  satirical;  his  plays,  fan- 
tastic and  witty,  with  much  of  the  lyrical 
quality. 

Contrary  to  most  Elizabethans,  he 
founded  his  plays  on  real  life,  of  which 
he  evidently  saw  much,  and  in  which  he 
apparently  had  the  intensest  interest.  His 
characterization  is  one  of  his  strongest 
properties,  and  his  realistic  touches  com- 
pensate for  some  of  his  lack  of  rhetorical 
fineness.  He  is  generally  accredited  with 
the  authorship  of  "The  Shoemaker's  Holi- 
day," "Old  Fortunatus,"  "The  Honest 
Whore.'*  "Match  Me  in  London,"  and 
"The  Witch  of  Edmonton."  besides  many 
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more.  "The  Witch  of  Edmonton"  was 
probably  written  in  collaboration  with 
Ford  and  Rowley,  and  some  of  the  others 
may  have  been  done  with  one  or  more 
literary  partners. 

Thomas  Heywood  was  educated  at 
Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  and  began  writ- 
j^^^  ing  for  the  stage  in  1596.     He 

Heywood  confessed  to  having  *'had  a 
1575?.I650  finger"  in  as  many  as  220 
plays,  only  24  of  which  are 
extant.  Lamb  called  him  a  "prose  Shake- 
speare," but  this  seems  to  overrate  his 
powers.  He  wrote  chiefly  of  domestic  life 
among  the  English  middle-class  and  the 
qualities  that  single  him  out  are  a  certain 
pleasing  realism  and  a  touch  of  pathetic 
beauty.  His  best-known  play  is  "A 
Woman  Killed  with  Kindness,"  written  in 
1603. 

Selection 

From  **The  Witch  of  Edmonton,"  by  Thomas 
Dckker. 

ACT  v. 

SCENE  I.    The  Witch's  Cottage. 
Enter  Mather  Sawyer. 

Mother  Sawykr.  Still  wronged  by  every 
slave,  and  not  a  dog 

Bark  in  his  dame's  defense?  I  am  called 
witch. 

Yet  am  myself  bewitched   h*om   doing  harm. 
Have  I  given  myself  to  thy  black  lust 
Thus  to   be  scorned?     Not   see   me   in   three 

days! 
I'm  lost  without  my  Tomalin;  prithee  come, 
Revenge  to  me  is  sweeter  far  than  Hfe; 
Thou  art  my  raven,  on  whose  coal-black  wings 
Renenge  comes  flying  to  me.    O,  my  best  love! 
I  am  on  fire,  even  in  the  midst  of  ice, 
Riking  my  blood  up,  till  my  shrunk  knees  fell 
Thy  carted  head  leaning  on  them :  dome,  then, 

my  darling; 
H  in  the  air  thou  hover' st,  fall  upon  me 
In  some  dark  cloud;  and  as  I  oft  have  seen 
Dragons  and  serpents  in  the  elements, 
Appear  thou  now  so  to  me.     Art  thou  i'  th' 

sea? 
Muster-up  all  the  monsters  from  the  deep. 
And  be  the  ugliest  of  them:  so  that  my  bulch 
Show  but  his  swarth  cheek  to  me,  let  earth 

cleave 
And  break  from  hell,  I  care  not!  Could  I  run 
wkc  a  swift  powder-mine  beneath  the  world, 
1^  wouW  I  blow  it  all,  to  find  out  thee, 
Though  I  lay  mined  in  it.    Not  yet  come! 
I  Must,  then,  fall  to  my  old  prayer: 
^ctibicetur  nomen  tuum. 
^ot  yet  come!  the  worrying  of  wolves,  biting 

of  mad  dogs,  the  manges,  and  the — 
t.nter4h€  DOG  which  is  now  white. 
I^c.    How  now!  whom  art  thou  cursing? 


M.  Saw.    Thee! 
Ha!  no,  it  is  my  black  cur  I  am  cursing 
for  not  attending  on  me. 

Dog.  I  am  that  cur, 

M.  Saw.  Thou  liest:  hence!  come  not  nigh 
me. 

Dog.  Baw,  waw! 

M.  Saw.    Why  dost  thou  thus  appear  to  me 
in  white, 

As  if  thou  wert  the  ghost  of  my  dear  love? 

Dog.  I  am  dogged,  and  list  not  to  tell  thee; 
yet, — to  torment  thee, — my  whiteness  puts  thee 
in  mind  of  thy  winding-sheet. 

M.  Saw.    Am  I  near  death? 

Dog.  Yes,  if  the  dog  of  hell  be  near  thee; 
when  the  devil  comes  to  thee  as  a  lamb,  have 
at  thy. throat! 

M.  Saw.    Off,  cur! 

Dog.  He  has  the  back  of  a  sheep,  but  the 
belly  of  an  otter;  devours  by  sea  and  land. 
"Why  am  I  in  white?"  didst  thou  not  pray  to 
me? 

M.  Saw.  Yes.  thou  dissembling  hell-hound! 
Why  now  in  white  more  than  at  other  times? 

Dog.  Be  blasted  with  the  news!  whiteness  is 
day's  footboy,  a  forerunner  to  light,  which 
shows  thy  old  rivelled  face:  villanies  are  strip- 
ped naked;  the  witch  must  be  beaten  out  of 
her  cockpit. 

M.  Saw.     Must  she?  she  shall  not:  thou'rt  a 
lying  spirit: 
Why  to  mine  eyes  art  thou  a  flag  of  truce? 
I  am  at  peace  with  none;  'tis  the  black  color, 
Or  none,  which  I  fight  under:  I  do  not  like 
Thy  puritan  paleness;  glowing  furnaces 
Are  far  more  hot  than  they  which  flame  out- 
right. 

If  thou  my  old  dog  art,  go  and  bite  such 
As  I  shall  set  thee  on. 

Dog.    I   will  not. 

M.  Saw.     I'll  sell  myself  to  twenty  thousand 
fiends 
To  have  thee  torn  in  pieces,  then. 

Dog.  Thou  canst  not;  thou  art  so  ripe  to 
fall  into  hell,  that  no  more  of  my  kennel  will 
so  much  as  bark  at  him  that  hangs  thee* 

M.  Saw.     I  shall  run  mad. 

Dog.  Do  so,  thy  time  is  come  to  curse,  and 
rave,  and  die;  the  glass  of  thy  sins  is  full,  and 
it  must  run  out  at  gallows. 

M.  Saw.     It   cannot,   ugly  cur;   I'll   confess 
nothing; 
And  not  confessing,  who  dare  come  and  swear 
I  have  bewitched  them?     Til  not  confess  one 
mouthful. 

Dog.     Choose,  and  be  hanged  or  burned. 

M.  Saw.     Spite   of  the  devil   and  thee, 
ril  muzzle  up  my  tongue  from  telling  tales. 

Dog.  Spite  of  thee  and  the  devil,  thou'lt  be 
condemned. 

M.  Saw.     Yes!  when? 

Dog.  And  ere  the  executioner  catch  thee 
full  in's  claws,  thou'lt  confess  all. 

M.  Saw.     Out,   dog! 

Dog.     Out  witch!  thy  trial  is  at  hand: 
Our  prey  being  had,  the  devil  does  laughing 
stand. 

{Run   aside. 
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EttUr  OLD  BANKS,  RA  TCLIFFE,  and 
Countrymen, 

O.  Banks.  She's  here;  attach  her.— Witch 
you  must  go  with  us. 

(  They  seize  her, 

M.  Saw.    Whither?  to  hell? 

O.  Banks.  No,  no,  no,  old  crone;  your 
mittimus  shall  be  made  thither,  but  your  own 
jailors  shall  receive  you. — Away  with  her! 


M.  Saw.     My  Tommy!  my  sweet  Tom-boy! 
O,  thou  dog! 
Dost  thou  now  fly  to  thy  kennel  and  forsake 

me? 
Plagues  and  consumptions — 

(She  is  carried  of). 

Dog.     Ha.  ha,  ha,  ha! 
Let  not  the  world  witches  or  devils  condemn; 
They  follow  us,  and  then  we  follow  them. 


General    History 
Les  son   XV 

Rome 

The  lessons  in  General  History  began  in  the  September,  1903,  issue  of 
Book  News.  The  history  of  ancient  Greece  commenced  the  course,  including 
the  rise  of  Athens  to  the  Peloponnesian  War,  the  war  itself,  the  Spartan  su- 
premacy and  the  Theban  and  Macedonian  supremacy,  to  the  division  of  Alexan- 
der's Empire  and  the  end  of  Greek  independence. 

The  present  lesson  begins  Roman  History  with  the  traditionary  period. 

As  a  reference  book  "Ancient  History,"  by  Myers  and  Allen,  has  been  used. 


South  of  the  Tiber,  between  the  Apennines 
and  the  sea,  stretched  Latium.  The  Alban 
mount  rises  in  the  centre  of  this  broad  ex- 
panse and  many  of  the  Latin  towns  were  sit- 
uated on  the  spurs  of  this  mountain. 

The  various  towns  were  joined  in  a  con- 
federacy, consisting  at  first,  of  some  thirty; 
later  on,  the  greater  ones  conquered  the 
smaller  until  there  remained  only  some  fifteen 
independent  towns.  Alba  Longa  was  the  su- 
preme town,  but  was  conquered  finally  by 
Rome,  who  through  this  access,  came  to  hold 
sway  over  about  one-third  of  Latium.  All 
around  the  Latins  abode  foreign  races,  the 
Etruscans,  the  Sabines,  the  Volscians,  and  the 
Hernicans. 

Rome  was  situated  on  a  group  of  low  hills, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  and  was  well  pro- 
tected naturally.  The  Romans  were  altogether 
a  war-like  people,  all  the  men  were  soldiers  and 
were  noted  for  their  prowess. 

Commercially,  Rome  had  large  advantages, 
derived  from  its  position  on  the  largest  nav- 
igable river  in  Italy  and  it  soon  became  ac- 
tively engaged  in  commerce  and  trade. 

The  authentic  history  of  Rome  begins  with 
the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century  before  Christ. 
Of  the  time  prior  to  this,  the  Romans  left  no 
consecutive  record  though  they  possessed  the 
art  of  writing  at  that  time.  Therefore  the 
tradition  handed  down  may  contain  much  or 
little  of  history  and  much  or  little  of  myth. 

When  the  history  proper  begins,  Rome  was 
a  republic  and  this  republican  form  obtained 
for  about  five  hundred  years.  Before  this 
period,  Rome  had  been  ruled  by  seven  Kings, 
whose  names  have  come  down  in  the  unwrit- 
ten annals  and  of  the  seven,  all  save  the  first 
two  may  be  regarded  as  authoritative. 

According  to  tradition,  Rome  was  founded 
by  Romulus,  a  son  of  Mars.  During  a  part 
of  his  reign  Romulus  was  associated  with  the 
Sabines,   whose    King   was   Titus    Tatius    and 


thus  was  effected  the  union  of  Rome  with  the 
Sabine  community,  Romulus  founded  the  po- 
litical and  military  institutions  of  Rome  and 
was  succeeded  by  Numa  Pompilius.  a  Sabine, 
who  founded  the  religious  institutions. 

With  Tullus  Hostilius,  a  martial  monarch, 
we  come  to  about  672  B.  C.  Hostilius  it  was 
who  conquered  Alba  Longa  and  made  Rome 
head  of  the  Latin  Confederacy.  His  succes- 
sor, Ancus  Marcius,  founded  the  sea-port  col- 
ony of  Ostia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  On 
the  death  of  Marcius,  an  Etruscan  became 
King,  Lucius  Tarquinius,  by  name,  and  this 
marked  the  founding  of  the  Tarquinian  dynasty 
which  continued  to  the  overthrow  of  the  mon- 
archy. 

The  Rome  which  was  ruled  by  the  four  tra- 
ditionary monarchs  named,  was  called  Patrician 
Rome,  because  only  the  members  of  those 
families  known  as  patricians  were  citizens  and, 
only  those  had  any  political  rights.  The  Ro- 
man people  consisted  of  a  number  of  clans  or 
family  groups  ("gentes"),  all  the  members  of 
which  were  supposed  to  be  derived  from  a 
common  ancestor.  Each  gens  consisted  of  a 
number  of  families,  each  of  which  had  a  su- 
preme head  ("pater-familias")'  The  members 
of  the  families  were  called  patricians  and  they 
alone  had  any  share  in  the  government.  All 
the  Romans  were  divided  into  three  tribes,  and 
each  tribe  was  subdivided  into  ten  curiae,  while 
each  curia  consisted  of  a  number  of  gentes. 

The  King  was  elected  and  his  position  was 
that  of  King,  chief  priest,  judge  and  military 
commander.  The  pater-familias  together  com- 
prised the  Senate  and  were  called  "patres." 
Later,  the  Senators  were  appointed  by  the 
King.  Beside  the  Senate,  there  was  an  As- 
sembly, composed  of  the  body  of  citizens  or 
of  all  capable  of  bearing  arms.  The  Assembly 
met  and  voted  by  curies  and  the  majority  of  the 
curies  decided  the  question.  Thus  the  As- 
sembly came  to  be  called  "comitia  curiata." 
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It  was  the  belief  of  the  Romans  that  the 
gods  spoke  through  signs  which  they  called 
"auspices."  The  auspices  were  interpreted  by 
priests,  "augurs,"  and  no  public  action  was  be- 
gun without  first  consulting  the  auspices. 

The  army  consisted  of  one  thousand  men 
from  each  tribe  ("milites")  and  each  tribe  had 
a  commander,  "tribune,"  ("tribunus").  There 
was,  besides,  a  body  of  cavalry,  consisting  of 
three  companies  ("centuries")  of  one  hundred 
men  each. 

There  were  also  slaves  in  Rome,  mostly 
people  captured  in  war.  Each  "gens,"  further- 
more, had  serfs,  who  cultivated  the  land  and 
were  dependent  upon  the  gens  to  which  they 
belonged  and  whose  name  they  bore.     They 


probably  belonged  to  some  conquered  foreign 
nation,  which  had  not  been  reduced  to  slavery 
and  they  were  personally  free,  though  without 
legal  and  political  rights.  An  emancipated 
slave  became  a  client  and  was  called  freedman. 
Another  dependent  class  was  composed  of 
tradesmen,  merchants,  etc.  All  these  were  rep- 
resented in  the  government  by  their  patron, 
one  of  the  patres. 

Still  another  class  in  Rome  was  composed  of 
the  Plebeians,  inhabitants  of  the  conquered 
Latin  towns.  They  were  of  the  same  race  as 
the  Romans  and  they  retained  their  personal 
freedom,  part  of  their  land  and  the  rights  of 
trade. 


Mythology 
Lesson    IV 


The  first  lesson  in  Mythology  appeared  in  the  September  issue  of  Book 
News.  It  took  up  the  legends  that  concern  the  beginning  of  the  world  and  the 
creation  of  man,  ending  with  the  flood  and  the  chaining  of  Prometheus  to  Mt. 
Caucasus. 

The  lessons  following  have  consisted  of  stories  from  Greek  Mythology  con- 
cerning the  gods  and  their  relationship  to  men. 

Bulfinch's  "Age  of  Fable"  (McKay)  is  suggested  as  reference  book.  The 
stories  of  Midas  and  Proserpine  in  the  present  lesson  have  been  told  by  Haw- 
thorne in  the  "Tanglewood  Tales,"  while  the  tale  of  Pygmalion  has  been  im- 
mortalized by  William  Morris  in  his  poem,  *^Pygmalion  and  the  Image." 


MlDAS. 

One  day  Bacchus  missed  his  school-master, 
Silenus,  and  upon  hunting  for  him  found  him 
with  King  Midas  to  whose  realm  he  had  wan- 
dered in  a  state  of  intoxication.  Midas  treated 
him  well  and  returned  him,  and  Bacchus  gave 
the  King  his  choice  of  reward.  Midas  wished 
that  everything  he  touched  might  become  gold. 
The  desire  was  granted  and  the  King  found  the 
flowers  changing  into  blossoms  molded  in  gold, 
twigs  became  slender  and  golden  and  apples 
were  as  the  apples  of  the  Garden  of  Hesperides, 
in  his  hands.  But  when  he  came  to  his  table 
and  attempted  to  eat,  his  food  became  metal 
at  his  lips  and  the  wine  flowed  like  molten  gold. 
Starvation  haunted  him  and  he  prayed  to  Bac- 
chus to  have  the  awful  gift  taken  away.  So 
the  god  bade  him  follow  a  certain  river's  course 
and  at  a  particular  spot,  bathe  in  the  waters. 
He  did  so  and  he  was  released  from  the  fatal 
power. 

Later  Midas  made  a  mistake  in  judging  the 
music  of  Pan  better  than  that  of  Apollo  and 
the  god  of  the  golden  lyre  punished  him  by 
transforming  his  ears  into  the  ears  of  an  ass. 

Proserpine. 
Prpserpine,  daughter  of  Ceres,  goddess  of 
the  harvests,  was  playing  in  the  beautiful  vale 
of  Enna,  when  she  heard  a  great  rumbling 
under  the  earth  and  beheld  a  chariot  drawn  by 
black  horses  and  bearing  a  dark-bearded  man, 
leap  through  the  ground.  Next  moment  she 
was  in  the  arms  of  Plato,  King  of  Hades,  who 


had  fallen  in  love  with  the  beautiful  maiden 
and  was  bearing  her  off. 

Ceres  hunted  the  world  over  for  her  lost 
daughter  and  while  she  was  searching  neg- 
lected the  fields,  so  that  there  were  no  crops, 
only  barrenness.  Finally  she  gained  a  clue 
and  traced  it  to  the  oflTender  and  then  she  beg- 
ged the  help  of  Zeus  in  getting  back  her  daugh- 
ter. At  last  it  was  decided  that  if  Proserpine 
had  touched  no  food  in  the  netherworld,  she 
might  come  back.  But  the  girl  had  eaten  a 
few  pomegranate  seeds,  so  the  matter  was  com- 
promised and  it  was  decided  that  Proserpine 
should  live  one-half  of  the  year  with  her 
mother  above  ground  and  the  other  half  with 
her  husband,  below  ground. 

The  tale  typifies  the  seed  which  remains 
under  the  ground  until  spring,  when  it  sprouts 
and  bears  fruit  on  the  earth,  during  the  sum- 
mer. 

Pygmalion. 

Pygmalion  was  a  bachelor  god.  He  loved 
no  woman  but,  he  made  a  beautiful  image, 
for  he  was  a  skilled  sculptor,  that  looked  so 
life-like  that  the  creator  fell  in  love  with  it. 
He  laid  it  on  a  couch,  all  covered  with  Tyrian 
purple  and  he  caressed  it  and  called  it  "wife." 
At  the  festival  of  Venus  he  prayed  for  a  wife 
like  his  ivory  statue  and  when  he  returned 
liome.  the  figure  awoke  to  his  touch,  the  image 
was  endowed  with  being  and  thus  his  wish 
was  granted  and  the  lovely  work  of  his  hands 
became  his  wife. 


A  Guide  for  the  Christmas   Shopper 

In  the  following  list  have  been  included  the  new  books  and  new  editions  of 
old  books  which  have  come  to  us  in  holiday  dress;  the  editions  prepared  espe- 
cially by  the  publishers  as  unique  and  beautiful  Christmas  gift-books.  The  reg- 
ular fiction  of  the  month  and  the  bulk  of  the  children's  books  have  been  omitted 
from  the  Guide,  as  these,  while  always  appropriate  for  Christmas  gifts,  belong 
properly  to  our  regular  monthly  list,  which  it  seemed  best  not  to  break  because 
of  its  usefulness  as  a  book  index. 
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Dames  and  Daughters  of  the  French  Court, 
See  review.     Illustrated.     T2mo.     Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co. 

Fifty  Years  of  An  Actor's  Life. 

By  John  Coleman.  See  review.  2  vols.  Il- 
lustrated.   James  Pott  &  Co. 

George  Eliot, 

By  Mathilda  Blind.  A  new  illustrated  edi- 
tion, with  critical  estimates  and  supplementary 
introductions  by  Drs.  Frank  Waldo  and  G.  A 
Turkington.  The  volume  belongs  to  the  "Fa- 
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MadoMie  du  Barry, 

By  H.  Noel  Williams,  author  of  "Madame  de 
Pompadour,"  etc.  The  mistress  of  Louis  XV., 
whose  life  has  been  studied  and  recorded  in 
many  French  memoirs,  is  the  subject  of  this 
large  quarto  volume,  in  a  running  sketch,  by  one 
already  known  for  his  similar  works  on  the  same 
period.  16  illustrations  in  photogravure  ac- 
company the  text,  which  runs  in  a  familiar  chan- 
nel, following  well-known  authorities  from  her 
first  appearance  at  Court  as  the  successor  of 
Pompadour,  to  her  death  on  the  guillotine.  Re- 
membering the  subject,  the  narrative  is  made  as 
inoffensive  as  conditions  permit.  Illustrated. 
Quarto.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
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By  Edward  Everett  Hale,  author  of  "The  Man 
Without  a  Country,"  etc.  \  new  revised  edition 
in  one  volume  of  this  popular  work,  first  pub- 
lished, in  1902,  in  two  volumes.  There  are  three 
additional  chapters  in  the  new  edition.  Illus- 
trated.   8vo.    The  Macmillan  Co. 


Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Poet  and  Thinker. 
By  Elizabeth  Luther  Gary.  A  "Christmas 
Book,"  in  a  box,  upon  Emerson,  illustrated  by 
processed  photographs,  printed  in  a  roomy 
quarto,  in  the  same  style  as  previous  volumes 
by  the  author  on  Tennyson,  Browning  and  the 
Rossetti.  Made  up  of  biographical  detail,  criti- 
cal appreciation  and  description  of  his  works, 
his  life,  and  the  environments  in  which  he  lived. 
Illustrated.     8vo     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

By  Sarah  K.  Bolton.  Illustrated.  27  pp.  i^mo. 
T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 


Raphael  of  Urbinoi 

By    Sarah    K.    Bolton.      Illustrated. 
i2mo.    T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 


50    pp. 


Richard  Wagner, 

By  Nathan  Haskell  Dole.  New  volumes  in  the 
Chiswick  Scries.  They  are  informal  biogra- 
phies, authoritative  but  popularly  phrased.  They 
mark  a  most  commendable  effort  to  bring  the 
general  reader  in  touch  with  the  world's 
geniuses.  Illustrated.  32  pp.  i2mo.  T.  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co. 

Women  in  the  Fine  Arts. 

By  Clara  Erskine  Clement,  author  of  "Paint- 
ers, Sculptors,"  etc.  See  With  the  New  Books. 
Illustrated.  395  pp.  i2mo.  Houghton,  Mifilin 
&  Co. 


History 


Dumas'  Paris. 

By  Francis  Miltoun,  author  of  "Cathedrals  of 
Northern  France."  This  combines  a  study  of 
Dumas,  of  his  contemporaries  and  of  the  Paris 
in  which  he  lived.  Mr.  Miltoun  sees  quickly  the 
quaint  features  and  marshals  them  interestingly. 
Illustrated.  374  pp.  Indexed.  i2mo.  L.  C. 
Page  &  Co. 
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Edmbtirgh  and  Its  Story. 

By  OUpJbant  Smeaton.  A  handsomely  bound 
volume,  full  of  historical  facts  and  replete  with 
historic  interest.  The  associations  of  Edinburgh 
are  countless  and  possess  an  appeal  that  is  wide- 
spread. Illustrated  by  Herbert  Railton  and  J. 
Ayton  Sjmiington.  383  pp.  Indexed.  8vo.  The 
Macmillan  Co. 

Paris  and  Its  Story. 

By  Thomas  Okey,  author  of  "Venice  and  Its 
Story."  See  review.  Illustrated.  337  pp.  In- 
dexed.   8vo.     The  Macmillan  Co. 


intermingled.  No  special  acquaintance  with  the 
subject  is  apparent  in  pages  which  follow  the 
usual  course  and  current  of  similar  works,  in- 
tended for  the  Holiday  market.  A  decorated 
cover  heavy  with  gilt  marks  the  work.  Illus- 
trated by  Aubrey  Waterfield.  370  pp.  Indexed. 
8vo.    The  Macmillan  Co. 

Stratford'On-Avon. 

By  Sidney  Lee,  author  of  "A  Life  of  William 
Shakespeare,"  etc.  A  dainty,  leather-bound  gift- 
book,  a  reprint  of  a  small  and  valuable  work. 
Illustrated  by  Herbert  Railton  and  Edward  Hall. 


Copyright,  1903,  by  Curtis  &  Cameron. 


From  *'  Women  in  the  Fine  Arts" 


Queen's  Progress,  The. 

By    Felix     Schelling.       See 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 


review.       i2mo. 


Rome  and  Its  Story. 

By  Lina  DuflF  Gordon  and  St.  Clair  Baddeley. 
A  description  of  Rome,  in  a  single,  thick-paper- 
ed volume,  illustrated  by  photographs,  outline 
drawings  and  50  sketches  in  color,  which  en- 
deavor to  give  a  general  survey  of  the  entire 
city,  from  the  earlier  buildings,  in  which  past 
history  and  the  present  buildings  are  constantly 


New  edition.     304  pp.     i2mo.     J.  B.  Lipptncott 
Co. 

Fiction 

Cape  Cod  Folks. 

By  Sarah  P.   McLean  Greene.     A  new  illus- 
trated edition.    i2mo.    DeWolf,  Fiske  &  Co. 

Cats  by  the  Way. 

By  Sarah  E.  Trueblood.    Stories  of  cats  writ- 
ten by  a   Philadelphia   woman   who  loves   cats. 
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Miss  Trueblood  was  brought  up  on  a  farm  and 
there  began  her  devotion  to  animals.  When 
she  came  to  Philadelphia  she  began  to  draw  cats 
and  now  she  writes  of  her  pets,  many  of  them 


From  "Cats  by  the  Way" 

waifs  and  outcasts,  that  she  has  taken  in,  all  of 
them  types  of  the  ordinary  home  cat.  With 
drawings  by  the  author.  115  pp.  i2mo.  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co. 

Her  Fiance, 

By  Josephine  Daskam   (Mrs.  Seldon  Bacon.) 
Four  delightful  stories  of  college  life  written  in 


Mrs.  Bacon's  inimitable  style.  Illustrated  by 
Elizabeth  Shippen  Green.  164  pp.  i6mo.  Henr) 
Altemus  Co. 

Journey  in  Search  of  Christmas,  A. 

By  Owen  Wister,  author  of  "Red  Men  and 
White,"  etc.  An  artistic  reprint  of  a  portion  of 
Mr.  Wister's  popular  story,  "Lin  McLean.*'  The 
book  is  daintily  decorated,  finely  bound  and 
boxed.  Illustrated  by  Frederic  Remington.  92 
pp.    8vo.    Harper  &  Bros. 

Love  Finds  the  Way, 

By  Paul  Leicester  Ford.  See  review.  i2mo 
Illustrated.     Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 


Kitty  of  the  Roses, 

By  Ralph  Henry  Barbour. 
Co. 


J.   B.  Lippincott 


Monsieur  Dupin, 

By  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  The  detective  stories 
of  Poe,  issued  in  a  handsome  volume,  attract- 
ively illustrated  by  Charles  Raymond  Macaulej*. 
339  PP-    i2mo.    McClure,  Phillips  &  Co. 

Nancy's  Country  Christmas  and  Other 
Stories. 
By    Eleanor    Hoyt,    author    of    "The    Misde- 
meanors   of    Nancy."     "Nancy    of    the    Misdc- 


From  "Her  Fiance' 


"  .She  had   never  walked  in  Paradise  with  a  less  Ixjyish  boy.' 
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meanors"  is  carried  here  through  various  ad- 
ventures which  have  already  appeared  in  many 
magazines  during  the  past  three  years,  full  of 
the  humor  which  has  given  its  author,  now 
Mrs  Mitchell,  a  place  of  her  own.  The  scene  is 
principally  in  New  York,  and  invariably  some 
one  falls  in  love  and  is  more  or  less  shabbily 
treated  up  to  the  last  few  pages.  With  frontis- 
piece by  Anna  Whelan  Betts.  224  pp.  i2mo. 
Doubleday  Page  &  Co. 

Our  Village. 

By  Mary  Russell  Mitford.  A  pretty  edition, 
with  colored  title  page,  of  Miss  Mitford's  famil- 
iar stories  which  appeared  in  "The  Ladies' 
Magazine"  and  instantly  raised  its  circulation 
from  250  copies  to  2,000.  A  little  sketch  of  the 
pathetic  life  of  the  authoress,  whose  gains  were 


all  used  by  an  extravagant  father,  prefaces  this 
agreeable  edition  of  a  work  reprinted  many 
times,  but  slowly  passing  out  of  date.  Illustrated 
by  C.  E.  Brock.  309  pp.  i2mo.  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co. 

Sonny,  A  Christmas  Guest, 

By  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart.  Fourteen  editions 
of  "Sonny"  have  been  printed  since  its  publica- 
tion.  It  is  still  in  demand,  and  for  this  reason 
the  new  edition,  with  Miss  Cory's  illustrations, 
has  been  prepared.  135  pp.  i2mo.  The  Cen- 
tury Co. 

Yosemite  Legends. 

By  Bertha  H.  Smith.  With  ornamented  bor- 
ders and  washed  drawings,  by  Florence  Lund- 
borg,  this  large  and  gift-book  volume  presents 


From  "Sonny' 
'  Seem  to  me  he  favors  her  a  little  thess  aroun*  the  mouth." 
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legciwb  ol  the  Yosemite.     64  pp.     8vo.     Paul 
EUkf  &Co. 

Essays 

Nature  Culture. 

By  Hamilton   W.   Mabie.     A  delightful   con- 
templation of  the  close  relationship  that  exists 
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Cover  design 

between  nature  and  culture,  set  forth  in  Mr. 
Mabie's  happiest  manner.  The  book  is  beauti- 
fully make  in  gift-book  form,  with  the  daintiest 
of  photogravure  illustrations.  8vo.  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co. 

Parables  of  Life. 

By  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie.  A  new  edition 
of  Mr.  Mabie's  beautiful  book.  It  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1902,  and  is  now  issued  in  an  illus- 
trated edition  with  four  new  chapters.  The 
pictures  are  by  W.  Benda,  who  has  become 
known  through  his  pictures  in  "Uther  and  In- 
graine"  and  "Love  Among  the  Ruins."  158  pp. 
i2mo.     The  Macmillan  Co. 


^Friendship"  and  "Work."  Dr.  Black  is  an  in- 
spiration for  the  many  who  comprise  his  audi- 
ence.   i3mo.    The  Macmillan  Co. 

Travel     and     Description 

Adventurer  in  Spain,  The. 

By  S.  R.  Crockett.  Edition  de  luxe.  Ilhis- 
trated  by  the  author.  338  pp.  8vo.  Frederick 
A.  Stokes  Co. 

By  the  Waters  of  Sicily. 

By  Norma  Lorimer,  author  of  "Josiah's 
Wife,"  "Merry  Ann,"  etc.  A  new,  enlarged,  il- 
lustrated edition.  First  issued  in  1901.  Illus- 
trated.   312  pp.     i2mo.    James  Pott  &  Co. 

France:  Historic  and  Romantic. 

By  Joel  Cook,  author  of  "America:  Pictur- 
esque and  Descriptive,"  etc.  Mr.  Joel  Cook,  of 
the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  who  has  from  year  to 
year  published  letters  of  summer  travel,  after- 
wards gathered  in  volumes,  describing  famil- 
iar localities  with  sympathy  and  in  familiar  dic- 
tion, has  added  to  his  previous  list,  these  vol- 
umes on  France,  illustrated  by  processed  pho- 
tographs, and  printed  in  octavo,  uniform  with 
those  that  have  appeared  before.  In  2  vols. 
i2mo.    Henry  T.  Coates  &  Co. 

Highways  and  Byways  of  the  South. 

By  Clifton  Johnson,  author  of  "New  Eng- 
land and  Its  Neighbors,"  etc.  Another  of  Mr. 
Johnson's  descriptions  of  rural  life.  The  ground 
covered  is  all  the  Southern  United  States  east 
of  the  Mississippi.  There  are  special  chapters 
devoted  to  the  negro.  The  volume  is  uniform, 
with  "New  England  and  Its  Neighbors."  Illus- 
trated.   362  pp.    i2mo.    The  Macmillan  Co. 

Holland. 

By  Beatrix  Jungman.  Pictures  by  Nico  Jung- 
man.  This  is  an  art  study  in  collaboration.  Mr. 
Jungman  is  a  native  of  the  Netherlands,  his  co- 
worker worked  as  a  stranger,  all  alive  with  en- 
thusiasm and  curiosity.  The  one  painted,  the 
other  described.  Mr.  Jungman's  pictures  are 
delightful.  The  descriptive  work  is  readable 
and  everywhere  picturesque.  It  is  truly  an  art 
travel  book.  212  pp.  8vo.  Adam  &  Charles 
Black. 


Practice  of  Self  Culture,  The.  Indian  Life  in  Town  and  Country. 

By  Hugh  Black,  author  of  "Friendship,"  etc.  By    Herbert    Compton,    author    of    "A    Free 

Essays,  full  of  helpful  thoughts  and  suggestions  Lance   in  a   Far  Land."     This  belongs   to  the 

for    individual   development,   by   the   author   of  series   "Our   Asiatic   Neighbors,"   a  new   series 
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after  the  same  idea  as  "Our  European  Neigh- 
bors." It  is  edited  by  William  Harbutt  Daw- 
son. Volumes  in  preparation  are  "Japanese  Life" 
and  ""Chinese  Life."  The  book  in  question  is  an 
accotttit  of  native  life  in  India,  written  by  a  man 
whose  long  residoice  in  India  has  thoroughly 
equipped  him  in  the  way  of  information,  and 
whose  sympathies  qualify  him  for  treating  his 


Without  giving  any  new  aspect  of  the  subject^ 
the  work  has  a  fresh  personal  view.  231  pp. 
8vo.    Adam  &  Charles  Black,  London. 


Romantic  Ireland. 

By  M.  F.  and  B.  McM.  Mansfield, 
the  New  Books.  Illustrated.  2  vols. 
C.  Page  &  Co. 


See  WiA 
i2mo.    L. 


From  '•  Highways  and  Byways  of  the  South ' 
Palmeltos  on  ihe  ludian  River 


subject  with  clearness  and  insight.     Illustrated. 
270  pp.    Indexed.    i2mo.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Italian  Villas  and  Their  Gardens. 

By  Edith  Wharton.  With  pictures  by  Max- 
fidd  Parrish,  and  photographs.  See  review.  265 
pages.  Indexed.  8vo.  The  Century  Co. 

Morocco. 

Painted  by  A.  S.  Forrest.  Described  by  S.  L. 
^nsusati.  A  traydkr's  book  upon  South  Mo- 
'^occo,  oontaining  no  new  information  and  illus- 
^ted  by  reproductions  in  color  of  water  colors. 


Rome. 

By  Walter  Taylor  Field.  Two  artistic  vol- 
umes, descriptive  of  Rome,  dwelling  particularly 
on  the  historical  and  artistic  associations,  A 
profusely  illustrated  book  well  fitted  for  a  Christ- 
mas gift.    L.  C.  Page  &  Co. 

Shakespeare's  Toum  and  Times. 

By  H.  Snowden  C.  Ward  and  Catharine  Weed 
Ward.  Second  edition  enlarged,  with  new  pho- 
togravure plates.  Illustrated.  180  pp.  Indexed. 
8vo.   Dawbarn  &  Ward,  Lcmdon. 
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Switzerland,  Picturesque  and  Descriptive. 
By  Joel  Cook,  author  of  "England,  Picturesque 
and  Descriptive,"  etc  This  is  full  of  very  valu- 
able photogravures,  and  the  text  is  comprised  of 
an  account  of  the  beauties  and  picturesque  char- 
acteristics of  Switzerland  and  the  Rhine.  Illus- 
trated. 487  pp.  Indexed.  i2mo.  Henry  T. 
Coates  &  Co. 

Westminster  Abbey. 

Painted  by  John  Fulleylove.  Described  by 
Mrs.  A.  Murray- Smith.  Water  color  studies  of 
Westminster  Abbey  in  a  familiar  English  style, 
which  has  almost  disappeared  in  this  country, 
are  reproduced  in  this  volume,  accompanied  b> 
a  running  account  of  the  Abbey.  The  book  is 
printed  on  a  roomy,  small  quarto  page,  and 
while  it  has  the  look  of  a  Holiday  work,  pos- 
sesses somewhat  more  permanent  interest.  8vo. 
The  Macmillan  Co. 

Verse 

Bab  Ballads,  The. 

With  which  are  included  Songs  of  a  Savo- 
yard. By  W.  S.  Gilbert  A  sixth  edition  of 
these  popular  ballads  with  many  new  illustra- 
tions which  the  author  feels  were,  in  the  earlier 
books,  unnecessarily  extravagant.  Illustrated  by 
the  author.  560  pp.  Indexed.  i2mo.  The 
Macmillan  Co. 

Ul'  Gal. 

By  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar.  A  republication 
with  admirably  selected  photographs  and  deco- 
rative borders  of  poems  on  negro  life,  which 
have  already  appeared  in  the  magazines.  The 
volume  has  a  decorative  cover  and  promises  to 
prove  one  of  the  most  attractive  books  of  the 
season.  Illustrated  with  photographs  by  Leigh 
Richmond  Minor.  124  pp.  i2mo.  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co. 

Classics 

Old  English  Christmas,  An. 

By  Washington  Irving,  from  "The  Sketch 
Book."  With  a  frontispiece.  151  pp.  i8mo. 
The  Century  Co. 

Romeo  and  Juliet. 

By  William  Shakespeare.  With  frontispiece. 
155  PP-    i8mo.    The  Century  Co. 

As  You  Like  It. 

By  William  Shakespeare.  The  Thumb  Nail 
Series  is  always  welcome.     The  leather  covers 


have  been  designed  for  the  new  volumes  by 
Blanche  McManus,  and  the  books  present  the 
artistic  appearance  that  is  characteristic  of  the 
series.  The  lovers  of  beautiful  books  want  The 
Thumb- Nails  for  companions.  With  frontis- 
piece.   123  pp.    i8mo.    The  Century  Co. 

Aucassin  and  Kicholctte. 

Done  into  English  by  Andrew  Lang.  Illus- 
trated.   56  pp.    i2mo.    T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

Immensee. 

By  Theodor  Storm.  Translated  by  Bertha 
M.  Schimmelfennig.  Illustrated.  46  pp.  i2mo. 
T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

New  Life,  The. 

By  Dante  Alighieri.  Translated  by  Dante 
Gabriel  Rossetti.  The  Chiswick  series  grows 
with  valuable  volumes.  These  three  present 
three  classics  in  translation,  one  translation  a 
classic  in  itself,  that  all  should  be  familiar  with. 
Illustrated.    yy  pp.    i2mo.    T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

Canterbury  Tales  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer*^, 
The.  " 
By  Percy  Macaulay,  author  of  "The  Canter- 
bury Pilgrims."  A  modern  rendering  into  prose 
of  the  prologue  and  ten  tales  of  Chaucer's  "Can- 
terbury Tales."  With  pictures  in  colors,  by 
Walter  Appleton  Clark.  235  pp.  8vo.  Fox.- 
Duffield  &  Co. 

Cranford. 

By  Elizabeth  Cleghom  Gaskell.  New  edition 
with  twenty-five  colored  illustrations.  255  pp. 
i2mo.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

Vicar  of  Wakefield,  The. 

By  Oliver  Goldsmith.  Additions  to  the  series 
of  English  Idylls.  Books  exquisitely  bound  and 
printed  on  fine  paper.  242  pp.  i2mo.  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton &  Co. 

Deserted  Village,  The. 

By  Oliver  Goldsmith.  A  pretty  book  to  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  Goldsmith  lover  at  Christ- 
mas time.  Illustrated.  24  pp.  i2mo.  Thomas 
Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

Eighteenth  Century  Anthology,  An. 

.    With  an  introduction  by  Alfred  Austin.    With 
frontispiece.     328  pp.     i8mo.     H.   M.   Caldwell 

Co. 
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Four  Georges,  The. 

By  William  Makepeace  Thackeray.  With  an 
introduction  by  George  Meredith.  With  frontis- 
piece.  192  pp.    i8mo. 

Seventeenth  Century  Anthology,  A. 

With  an  introduction  by  Alice  Meynell. 
These  are  three  new  volumes  in  that  delightful 
reprint  of  pocket  classics,  The  Red  Letter  Li- 
brary. The  books  are  artistically  bound  in 
leather  and  are  typographically  beautiful.     The 


Elegy    Written   in     a    Country     Church 
Yard,  An. 

By  Thomas  Gray.  A  dainty  little  edition  of 
the  famous  Elegy,  which,  however,  has  been  is- 
sued in  so  many  dainty  editions  that  one  more 
or  less  means  little.  Illustrated.  21  pp.  i2mo. 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 


Holy  Grail,  The. 

By  Alfred  Tennyson. 
8vo.    H.  M.  Caldwell. 


See   review.     Leather. 


From  "Immenseo" 
'♦He  biought  her  safely  throu;  h  the  tangle" 


introductions  are  scholarly  essays  by  scholarly 
P^ple.  The  anthologies  present  each  a  collec- 
tion of  the  most  carefully  chosen  classical  poem^, 
and  Milton  is  the  frontispiece  of  one,  Goldsmith 
of  the  other.  With  frontispiece.  332  pp.  i8mo. 
H.  M.  CaldW^  Co. 


Intellectual  Life,  The. 

By  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton,  author  of  "A 
Painter's  Camp,"  etc.  A  new  edition  in  gift 
book  form  of  this  well-known  and  well-loved 
book.  Illustrated.  457  pp.  Indexed.  i2mo. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
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Portuguese  Sonnets. 

By  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 
Illustrated.    H.  M.  Caldwell  &  Co. 


See  te\'iew. 


Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam, 

Rendered  into  the  English  verse  by  Edward 
Fitzgerald.  A  new  illustrated  edition  of  Fitz- 
gerald's "Omar."  Illustrated.  48  pp.  i2mo. 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

Selections 

Famous  Women,  As  Described  by  Famous 
Writers. 
Edited  by  Esther  Singleton,  author  of  "Love 
in   Literature  and  Art,"  etc.     Another  of   Miss 


reach  of  all  than  this  selection  of  poems  com- 
piled irqm  the  works  of  Robert  and  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning,  the  selections  beirig  based 
upon  their  reference  to  the  history,  scenery  and 
art  of  Florence.  The  choice  has  been  made 
intelligently  and  with  discrimination,  and  the 
book  is  elaborately  illustrated.  225  pp.  Indexed. 
i2mo.'  A.  ,C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

Maxims. 

From  La  Rochefoucauld.  The  Maxims  are 
here  presented  with  French  on  one  side  of  the 
page,  and  an  English  translation,  somewhat  lit- 
eral, often  happy,  but  sometimes  constrained,  on 
the  other.   217  pp.    i6mo.    A.  Wessels  Co. 


Singleton's  well-known  compilations.  Some  se- 
lections are  "Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,"  from  Al- 
gernon Charles  Swinburne,  "Elizabeth,  Queen  of 
England,"  from  John  Richard  Green,  "Madame 
Roland,'  from  Lamartine,  and  "Lady  Jane 
Grey,"  from  Anthony  Froude.  Illustrated.  344 
pp.    8vo.    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

Florence  in  the  Poetry  of  the  Brownings, 

Edited  by  Anna  Benneson  McMahon.    There 

are    few   more   beautiful    gift-books   within    the 


From  •*  Florence  In  the  Foetry  of  the  Brownings" 

Selected  Poems,  of  John  Boyle  O'Reilly- 

A  selection  daintily  bound   in   leather  with  a 

pleasing    introduction  by    William    A.    Hobey. 

With   frontispiece.    Sg  pp.    i8mo.    H.   M.  Cald- 
well Co. 

Songs  of  Motherhood. 

Selected  by  Elizabeth  Johnson  Huckel.  A 
volume  of  carefully  selected  poems,  celebratmg 
the  beauty  and  miracle  of  motherhood.    AH  are 
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cheerful,    happy    and    full    of    inspiration. 
pp.    i2mo.    Macmillan  Co. 


Ill 


Newnes'  Art  Library. 
Warne  &  Co. 


64  pp.     8vo.     Frederick 


Wisdom  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  The. 

Quotations  from  Stevenson's  works,  carefully 
classified  and  bound  in  soft  leather,  with  artistic 
design.     i8mo.    Scott- Shaw  Co. 

Music 

Modern  Composers  of  Europe. 

By  Arthur  Elson,  author  of  "A  Critical  His- 
tory of  Opera,"  etc.  An  account  of  the  most 
recent  musical  composers  in  the  various  Euro- 
pean nations,  with  historical  and  biographical 
sketches.    Illustrated.    283  pp.    Indexed. 


From  "  Modern  Composars  of  Europe  ' 
GRIEG 

Stories  of  Popular  Operas. 

By  H.  A.  Guerber.  Comprehensive  descrip- 
tions of  operas  frequently  produced,  designed  as 
an  aid  to  the  opera-goer.  A  valuable  as  well  as 
a  dainty  volume.  Illustrated.  320  pp.  i2mo. 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

Useful    and    Fine   Arts 

Classic  Myths  in  Art. 

By  Julia  de  Wolfe  Addison,  author  of  "The 
Art  of  the  Pitti  Palace,"  etc.  An  interesting 
summary  of  great  pictures,  with  reproductions 
that  have  been  inspired  by  Greek  Mythology. 
It  is  attractively  bound.  Illustrated.  273  pp. 
Indexed.     i2mo.    L.  C.  Page  &  Ca 

Constable's  Sketches, 

Some  very  beautiful  reproductions  of  Con- 
stable's   sketches    in    color    and    in    half-tone. 


Everyday  People. 

By  Charles  Dana  Gibson.  The  1904  Gibson 
Book,  uniform  in  size  and  style  with  those  that 
have  preceded.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

London  As  An  Art  City, 
*By  Mrs.  Stewart  Erskine,  author  of  *Xady 
Diana  Beauclerk,"  etc.  A  sketch  of  the  artistic 
features  of  London.  The  book  belongs  to  the 
Langham  Series  of  Art  Monographs.  Illus- 
trated. 95  pages.  i6mo.  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 

Art    Criticism 

Enjoyment  of  Art,  The. 

By  Carleton  Noyes.  This  is  the  third  edition 
of  a  book  first  issued  in  1903  and  regarded  as  a 
convenient  handbook  of  general  art  criticism, 
loi  pp.     i2mo.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Gainsborough  and  His  Place  in  English 
Art. 
By    Sir   Walter    Armstrong.      A    well-known 
critical  estimate  of  Thomas  Gainsborough  in  a 


Cover  design 

new  edition.     Illustrated.     Popular  edition.     292 
pp.    Indexed.    8vo.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Old  Masters  and  Their  Pictures,  The. 

With  illustrations  from  paintings  by  Sarah 
Tyler,  author  of  "Modern  Painters,"  etc.  See 
With  New  Books.  363  pp.  Indexed.  i2mo. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

Calendars 

Browning  Calendar,  A. 

Edited  by  Constance  M.  Spender.  A  Brown- 
ittg  year-book,   a   quotation    for   each    day   and 
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wherever  possible  appropriate  to  the  season.  It 
makes  a  beautiful  gift-book.  Chiswick  Series. 
Illustrated.  75  pp.  i2rao.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
&  Co. 

Entirely  New  Cynics  Calendar  of  Revised 
Wisdom,  The.  ipo^. 
By  Ethel  Watts  Mumford,  Oliver  Herford 
and  Addison  Mezner.  A  calendar  with  many 
of  Mr.  Herford's  adaptations  of  popular  prov- 
erbs. Illustrations  by  Ethel  Watts  Mumford, 
in  black  and  red,  particularly  red.  Illustrated. 
i8mo.    Paul  Elder  &  Co. 

Friendship  Calendar,  1905. 

An  elaborate  and  artistic  calendar,  with  one 
sheet  for  each  month  and  an  embellished  cover. 
The  selections  are  from  classical  authors,  on 
friendship.  6^  by  11  inches.  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co. 

Gems  from  the  Poets, 

An  unusually  beautiful  art  calendar,  compris- 
ing six  heavy  sheets  decorated  in  color  with 
flower  sprays  and  illuminated  selections  from 
master  poets.    9x12  inches.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 


Boys     and     Girls 
Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland. 

By  Lewis  Carroll.  An  attractive  edition  of 
the  favorite  children's  classic  Illustrated  by 
M.  L.  Kirk  and  John  Tenniel.  247  pp.  i2mo. 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 

Brown  Fairy  Book,  The. 

Edited  by  Andrew  Lang.  See  review.  Illus- 
trated by  H.  J.  Ford.  350  pp.  i2mo.  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co. 

Childhood. 

By  Katharine  Pyle.  See  review.  Illustrated 
by  Sarah  S.  Stilwell.  47  pp. '  8vo.  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton &  Co. 

Button's  Miniature  Picture  Books. 

Three  tiny  books  of  Japanese  pictures,  for 
the  very  little  people  to  amuse  themselves  with. 
They  come  in  a  box  and  are  brightly  colored. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

Father  Tuck's  Annual. 

Edited  by  Edric  Vredenburg.  An  annual  that 
the  children  always  wait  for.  Illustrated.  128 
pp.    8vo.    Raphael  Tuck  &  Sons. 

Gulliver's  Travels. 

New  edition.  Illustrated  by  S.  B.  De  La 
Here.    307  pp.    8vo.    A.  &  C.  Black. 


This  is  the  boy,  grandma  " 


From  "The  Gourd  Fiddle' 
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Gourd  Fiddle,  A. 

By  Grace  MacGowan  Cooke.  A  tender  little 
tale  of  a  negro  boy  and  a  gourd  violin.  Orphy 
learns  to  play  and  by  a  string  of  circumstances 
is  brought  to  play  before  Queen  Victoria,  who 
is  pleased  with  him  and  gives  him  a  Stradivarius. 
Illustrated  by  E.  Lynn  Mudge  and  E.  B.  Miles. 
118  pp.    i6mo.    Henry  Altemus  Co. 

Heroes   or    Greek    Fairy    Tales   for   My 
Children, 

By  Charles  Kingsley.  See  review.  Illustrated 
by  T.  H.  Robinson.  296  pp.  8vo.  E.  P.  Button 
&  Co. 

Jewels  Story  Book, 

By  Clara  Louise  Bumham,  author  of  "Jewel." 
A  sequel  to  "Jewel,"  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  last  season's  books.  This  is  intended  for 
younger  readers,  though  all  who  enjoyed  the 
first  story  will  be  pleased  with  this.  Mrs.  Bum- 
ham  always  writes  naturally  and  sympathetically, 
and  with  much  wholesome  optimism.  Illus- 
trated.    i2mo.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Mr,  Wind  and  Madam  Rain. 

By  Paul  De  Musset  Translated  by  Emily 
Makepeace.  A  child's  book  of  fairy  tales,  in 
which  the  Elements  personified,  play  the  chief 
parts.  Illustrated  by  Charles  Bennett.  151 
pages.    8vo.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

McClure's  Children's  Annual  for  1905, 

Edited  by  T.  W.  H.  Crosland  and  W.  Cool- 
ingc.  Sec  review.  Illustrated.  200  pp.  8vo. 
McClure,  Phillips  &  Co. 

Mr,  Kris  Kringle, 

By  S.  Weir  Mitchell.  Dr.  Mitchell's  pretty 
Christmas  story  is  an  attractive,  well-illustrated 
book.    105  pp.    i2mo.    George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co. 

Pets. 

Verses  by  Alice  Calhoun  Haines.  Pictures 
and  decorations  by  Louis  Thead.  A  book  for 
children,  with  large,  colored  pictures,  pleasing 
poems  and  short  stories,  with  each  page  elabo- 
rately bordered.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
^he  season  juveniles.  Quarto.  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Co. 

Picture  Screen,  The. 

By  Emily  Goldsmith  Gerson.  A  unique  juve- 
nile consisting  of  stories  told  about  the  pictures 
^  a  big  picture  screen.     A  little  girl's  mother 


tells  her  and  her  brother  the  tales  while  the 
little  girl  lies  helpless  with  a  sprained  ankle. 
Illustrated.    George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co. 


From  "Mr.  Wind  and  Madam  Rain" 

Story  of  the  Tempest,  The, 

Retold  from  the  play  of  William  Shakespeare 
by  Alice  Spencer  Hoffman.  Illustrated  by  Wal- 
ter Camp.  86  pp.   i8mo.  E.  P.  Button  &  Co. 

Story  of  King  Richard  II,  The. 

Retold  from  the  play  of  William  Shakespeare, 
by  Alice  Spencer  Hoffman  Illustrated  by  Dora 
Curtis.    75  pp.    iSmo.    E.  P.  Button  &  Co. 

Story  of  a  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
•      The. 

From  the  play  of  Shakespeare.  Retold  by 
Alice  Spencer  Hoffman.  These  stories  of  Shake- 
speare for  children  make  very  appreciable  small 
volumes.  Lamb,  we  have  with  us  always,  these 
tales  are  more  childish  and  the  pictures  are  well 
adapted  to  the  attracting  of  the  young  eye.  They 
are  bound  in  either  cloth  or  leather.  Illus- 
trated.   86  pp.    i8mo.    E.  P.  Button  &  Co. 

Tales  from  Maria  Edgeworth, 

An  introduction  by  Mr.  Austin  Bobson,  illus- 
trations by   Mr.   Hugh  Thomson,  with  an   i8th 
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century  touch,  done  in  outline  about  this  new 
edition  of  "The  Orphans,"  "Lazy  Lawrence,*' 
**Siniple  Susan,"  "Forgive  and  Forget,"  and  the 
other  favorites  of  the  past,  which  are  selected 
from  Miss  Edgeworth's  "Parent's  Assistant," 
first  published  in  1796,  whose  first  edition  has 
so  utterly  disappeared  that  there  is  not  even  a 
copy  in  the  British  Museum.     Only  12  of  the 


poet's  diction,  but  in  the  main  the  poet  has 
wholly  disappeared  from  this  child's  version 
which  has  no  likeness  of  touch.  Illustrated  by 
Hugh  Thomson.     364  pp.     i2mo. 

Transplanted  Nursery,  A. 

By  Martha  Kean,    This  is  written  in  the  form 
of  letters  home   from   a   family  who   spend   the 


From  "The  Plcturd  Screen" 
The  little  girl  who  hattd  rain 


16  Stories  are  republished  here.  They  remain 
after  108  years  among  the  best  of  juveniles,  hav- 
ing the  story  telling  quality.    412  pp.    i2mo. 

Tales  of  the  Canterbury  Pilgrims. 

Retold  from  Chaucer  and  others.  By  E.  J. 
Harvey  Darton.  With  introduction  by  F.  J. 
Furnivall.  Chaucer's  work  rewritten  in  prose, 
with    outline    illustrations.      Some    use    of    the 


summer  in  Brittany.  Illustrated  from  photo- 
graphs taken  by  the  author.  268  pp.  i2mo. 
Century  Co. 

Religion 

Face  of  the  Master,  The, 

By   J.    R.    Miller,    D.    D.,   author  of   "Silent 
Times,"    etc.     One   of   Dr.    Miller's    Christmas 
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contributions  to  religious  essays.  The  present 
work  is  a  picture  of  Mary  of  Bethany  and  it  is 
Dr.  Miller's  aim  to  show  forth  the  lesson  that 
she  teaches.  What  Is  Worth  While  Series.  Il- 
lustrated   26  pp.    i2mo.    T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

Toasts 
Prosit,  A  Book  of  Toasts. 

Compiled  by  Clotho.  There  are  toasts  of 
many  kinds  included  in  this  artistic  volume. 
They  are  derived  from  classical  authors  of  all 
nations  and  ages,  from  Omar  to  Gelett  Bur- 
gess. With  frontispiece.  Illustrated.  134  pp. 
i2mo.     Paul  Elder  &  Co. 


tails.  In  the  preface  is  recounted  the  origin,  of 
the  term  "cocktail."  66  pp.  iftno.  L.  C.  Page 
&  Co. 

Flower  Fables  and  Fancies. 

By  N.  Hudson  Moore,  author  of  "Old  China 
Book,"  etc.,  with  decorations  by  Frederick  G. 
Hall,  and  illustrations  reproduced  from  photo- 
graphs of  flowers.  See  review.  192  pp.  i2mo. 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  &  Co. 

Luxury  of  Children  and  Some  Other 
Luxuries,  The. 
By   Edward    Sanford    Martin,   author   of   "A 
Little  Brother  of  the  Rich,"  etc.    In  effect,  this 


'^odsts  and  Tributes. 

E<lite<i  by  Arthur  Gray.  A  clever  hand-book 
^f  toasts,  epigrams  and  catchy  poems,  all  bear- 
^%  upon  the  subjects  of  eating  and  drinking. 
^  pp.    Indexed.    i6mo.    Rohde  &  Haskins  Co. 

Miscellaneous 

Cocktail  Book,  The. 
*^ircctions   for   making  many   kinds   of  cock- 


From   "A  Mid-Summer  Night's  Dream" 

is  a  plea  against  race  suicide.  In  fact,  it  is  a 
forcible  argument  in  favor  of  the  idea  that 
children  are  pre-eminently  a  luxury,  a  luxury 
worth  the  sacrifice  of  other  things.  There  are 
read  some  delectable  lectures  to  parents,  and 
the  sympathy  for  children  is  emphatically  ex- 
pressed throughout.  Illustrated  by  Sara  S.  Stil- 
well.     214  pp.     8vo.     Harper  &  Bros. 
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Old  Love  Stories  Retold, 

By  Richard  Le  Gallienne,  author  of  "An  Old 
Country  House,*'  etc.  Most  of  these  appeared  in 
various  of  the  magazines.  They  are  in  Mr.  Le 
Gallienne's   most   pleasing  style  and   will  prove 


What  Is  Your  Name? 

A  book  giving  the  meanings  of  all  Christian 
names,  together  with  appropriate  quotations 
and  blank  pages  for  the  entries  of  friends'  names, 
birthdays,  etc.    With  frontispiece.     i6mo.     Fred- 


acceptable   to   all    lovers   of   classical   literature,      erick  A.  Stokes  Co. 


From  "Old  Love  Stories  Retold" 
Dante's  second  meeting  with  Beatrice 


They  include  among  others  the  love  stories  of 
Dante  and  Beatrice,  Shelley  and  Mary  Godwin, 
John  Keats  and  Fanny  Brawne,  and  Heine  and 
Mathilde.  Illustrated.  182  pp.  i2mo.  The 
Baker  &  Taylor  Co. 


Stage, 

A  picture  card  game  on  the  order  of  Pit.  The 
main  cards  bear  the  portraits  of  prominent 
actors  and  actresses  in  each  department  of  his- 
trionic art.     C.  M.  Clark  Publishing  Co. 


r  N  E  W     B  O  O  K  S    A  N  D 
EDITIONS 


Biography  and  Reminiscences 

Abraham  Lincoln.  By  Ellis  Paxson  Ober- 
holzer,  author  of  "Robert  Morris."  With 
frontispiece.  The  American  Crisis  Biograph- 
ies. 389  pp.  i2mo.  George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co. 
Reserved  for  later  notice. 


After  Work.  Fragments  from  the  Workshop 
of  an  Old  Publisher.  By  E.  Marston.  Illus- 
trated. 321  pp.  Indexed.  8vo.  Charles 
Scribner*s  Sons. 

The  author,  a  well-known  English  publisher, 
born  in  1825  and  associated  with  Sampson  Low 
from  1846  to  1886,  tells  in  this  volume  his  ex- 
periences in  active  business  through  all  the 
decades  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  closes 
with  a  chapter  on  dealings  with  authors  and 
an  agreeable  Bibliography  of  his  own  share  in 
newspaper  articles  and  in  the  struggle  for  in- 
ternational copyright.  Mr.  Marston  has  writ- 
ten much  under  the  pen  name  of  "The  Amateur 
Angler."  A  list  of  these  publications  is  in- 
cluded in  the  volume,  which  is  a  simple,  direct 
and  running  narrative  of  the  authors  in  the 
period  in  which  he  writes,  with  few  anecdotes 
and  much  close  personal  description. 

Autobiography,  Memories  and  Experiences 
OP  Moncure  Daniel  Conway.     In  2  vols. 
Illustrated.    8vo.    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Bits  op  Gossip.  By  Rebecca  Harding  Davis, 
author  of  "Doctor  Warrick's  Daughters," 
etc.  233  pp.  i2mo.  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co. 

These  short  sketches  by  the  mother  of  Rich- 
ard Harding  Davis  are  "bits  of  gossip"  glean- 
ed chiefly  from  a  large  store  of  personal  rem- 
iniscences. They  have  been  written  as  an  in- 
dividual view  of  the  time  in  which  the  author 
has  lived — her  own  picture  of  her  own  age. 

Browning  and  Meredith.  By  Mary  Win- 
chester Abbott.  55  pp.  i2mo.  A  compara- 
tive study,  taking  up  chiefly  the  points  of 
similarity.    The  Gorham  Press. 


An  ex-cowboy*s  experiences  in  the  West  of 
those  earlier  days  when  cowboy  life  was  pic- 
turesque and  adventures  thrilling. 

Chaucer.     By  Rev.  W.  Tuckwell.    Bell's  Min- 
iature Series  of  Great  Writers.    With  frontis- 
piece.     92    pp.      Indexed.      i8mo.      George 
Bell  &  Sons. 
These  convenient  and  scholarly  monographs 

are  too  well-known  to  need  recommendation. 

The  Chaucer  book  is  a  reliable  pocket  volume. 

Confessions  op  a  Physician,  The.     By  "V. 

VeresaefT"  (V.  Smidovich).    Translated  from 

the  Russian  by  Simeon  Linden.    289  pp.  8vo. 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 

In  1901  the  "Confessions  of  a  Physician"  ap- 
peared in  the  Russian  Monthly  Mir  Bozi.  They 
made  a  prodigious  sensation,  have  run  through 
several  editions,  been  translated  into  French 
and  German,  and  become  the  subject  of  wide 
controversy.  They  claim  to  be  the  record  of  a 
medical  life  during  fifteen  years  and  are  intend- 
ed to  show  that  current  medical  training  in 
Russia  creates  a  callous  indifference  to  human 
suflFering  and  a  tendency  to  look  upon  human 
beings  as  machines.  Beginning  with  his  stu- 
dent life,  the  physician  goes  through  his  en- 
tire practice  narrating  many  facts  and  inci- 
dents, some  probably  true,  some  exaggerated 
and  some  evidently  purely  fictitious. 

Daughter  of  the  Revolution.  A.  By  Cath- 
erine M.  Bearne.  author  of  "Early  Valois 
Queens,"  etc.  Illustrated.  45  pp.  Indexed. 
i2mo.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

The  story  of  Laure  Permon,  wife  of  General 
Junot  and  Duchess  of  d'Abrantes,  taken  largely 
from  the  many  volumes  that  the  Duchess  wrote 
concerning  the  times  of  Napoleon.  The  picture 
is  one  from  the  inside,  so  to  speak,  the  wife  of 
General  Junot  having  been  a  leader  of  society 
in  that  transition  stage  which  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  periods  in  French  history.  The 
Duchess  herself  favored  the  new  regime,  but 
her  husband  clung  to  the  old.  Napoleon  and 
his  family  and  his  personal  troubles  are  all 
dealt  with  from  the  standpoint  of  proximity 
and  intimacy. 


^^CKiNG  tjie  Sagebrush.  By  Charles  J.  Steed- 
nian.  Illustrated  by  Charles  M.  Russell.  270 
pp.    i2mo.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 


DiSRAEU.  By  Walter  Sichel,  author  of  "Bol- 
ingbroke  and  His  Times."  etc.  Illustrated. 
8vo.    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co. 
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,  A  study  of  the  personality  and  ideas  of  Dis- 
raeli based  on  his  speeches,  his  books  and  his 
biography.  The  interpretation  is  scholarly  and 
the  appearance  of  the  work  timely. 

Great  Englishmen  o?  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury.   By  Sydney  Lee.    Illustrated.    320  pp. 
Indexed.    i2mo.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
Reserved  for  later  notice. 


Lee  and  Loncstreet  at  High  Tide,  Gettys- 
burg IN  the  Light  op  Ofpiciai.  Records. 
By  Helen  D.  Longstreet.  With  frontispiece. 
347  pp.  8vo.  Published  by  the  author,  Gaines- 
ville, Ga. 

General  Longstreet  played  a  part  in  Gettys- 
burg long  disputed.  His  daughter,  Helen  Long- 
street,  has  endeavored  in  this  volume  first  to 
gather  from  published  records  a  narrative 
which  will  justify  Longstreet's  position  in  fail- 
ing to  press  home  the  attack  against  Sickles, 
and  show  that  at  no  point  did  he  refuse  to  obey 
orders,  as  well  as  his  protect  against  the  attack 
on  Cemetery  Hill.  This  is  succeeded  by  an  ac- 
count of  his  personal  life,  and  sketches  of  the 
battles  in  which  he  took  part  and  newspaper 
editorials  upon  his  death,  and  resolutions  by 
camps  and  chapters.  The  volume  is  strictly  a 
filial  memorial,  but  has  its  interest  in  contain- 
ing a  number  of  unpublished  letters  and  in  fur- 
nishing General  Longstreet's  high  opinion  of 
Sickles,  whose  conduct  of  the  battle  has  gen- 
erally been  condemned  by  Northern  historians. 

Life  and  Adventures  op  Jack  Philip.  By 
Edgar  Stanton  Maclay,  author  of  "A  History 
of  the  United  States  Navy,"  etc.,  assisted  by 
Barrett  Philip.  With  an  introduction  by  Al- 
fred .Thayer  Mahan  and  Philip's  own  story 
of  Santiago.  Illustrated.  288  pp.  i2mo. 
American  Tract  Society. 
Second  edition,  rewritten  and  revised. 

LiPE  AND  Reminiscences  op  Robert  G.  Inger- 
SOLL,  The.  By  Edward  Garstin  Smith.  Il- 
lustrated. 117  pp.  i2mo.  The  National 
Weekly  Publishing  Co. 

One  fails  to  see  the  necessity  for  this  vol- 
ume. The  coupling  of  the  names  of  Ingersoll 
and  Shakespeare  in  the  preface  is  a  step  of 
exaggeration  that  is  not  readily  forgiven. 

LiPE  OP  Saint  Elizabeth  op  Hungary.  By 
the  Count  de  Montalembert.  Translated  by 
Francis  Deming  Hoyt.  493  pp.  Svo.  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co. 

A  translation  of  Montalembert's  life  of  the 
Princess,  Saint  Elizabeth.  First  written  in 
1836.  It  was  a  by-product  of  his  somewhat 
pretentious  "Monks  of  the  West."  The  charm 
of  his  somewhat  vivid  style  is  scarcely  pre- 
served in  the  introduction,  but  nothing  can 
change  the  narrative,  which  recounts  the  life 
of  one  of  the  most  devoted  figures  in  Hagiol- 


ogy  whose  miracles  combined  a  German   gc- 
muthlichkeit  with  Christian  faith. 


LiPE  OP  William  Shakespeare,  A.  By  Wil- 
liam J.  Rolie.  Illustrated.  538  pp.  Indexed. 
8vo.    Dana,  Estes  &  Co. 

The  author  of  this  life  has  been  known  for 
forty  years  as  the  leading  American  Shakcs- 
perean  scholar,  having  prepared  the  single 
volume  editions  for  school  use,  familiar  to 
every  reader.  He  has  drawn  together  in  a 
single  consecutive  narrative  in  this  volume  all 
the  recent  material  covered  by  Mr.  Holliwell 
Phillipps,  added  his  own  view  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  earlier  phase  of  illustrating  the 
growth  of  the  poet.  On  the  vexed  questions 
of  the  Sonnets,  Mr.  Rolfe  expresses  the  opin- 
ion that  they  express  Shakespeare's  own  feel- 
ing in  his  own  person.  One  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-six he  holds  addressed  to  one  man,  the  rest 
to  one  woman.  The  man,  William  Herbert. 
The  woman  is  not  positively  identified,  though 
perhaps  Mary  ClifTton.  The  work  is  illqstrated. 
The  life  originally  appeared  as  a  Supplement  to 
the  New  Century  Subscription  edition  of 
Shakespeare.  It  now  first  appears  in  an  inde- 
pendent work. 

Maltrie  Davenport  Babcock.    By  Charles  E. 
Robinson.    With  frontispiece.    161  pp.    i6mo. 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Co. 
Reserved  for  later  notice. 

My  Recollections.  By  Princess  Catherine 
Radziwill.  With  frontispiece.  346  pp.  Svo. 
Catherine  P.  Radziwill  came  conspicuously 
before  the  English  and  American  public  by  her 
relations  with  Cecil  Rhodes,  for  whom  she 
edited  the  weekly  paper,  "Greater  Britain,"  at 
Capetown,  being  later  involved  in  very  serious 
litigation.  She  was  born  in  1858,  the  daughter 
of  Court  Adam  Rzewuski,  an  heiress,  married 
Prince  W.  Radziwill  in  1873  and  was  for 
twenty  years  thrown  into  the  Court  life  of 
Berlin,  St.  Petersburg  and  Vienna.  The  vol- 
ume is  a  readable  summary  of  personal  con- 
tact, by  one  who  was  never  at  the  very  centre 
of  great  life,  but  sufficiently  in  it  to  give  her 
unusual  opportunities  for  personal  description 
and  experience,  some  of  which  she  improved, 
and  many  of  which  she  mis-improved. 

Recollections  of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti. 

By  the   late    Henry  Treffey   Dunn.     Edited 

by  Gale  Pedrick.    Illustrated.    i2mo.    James 

Potts  &  Co. 

The  late  Henry  Dunn  was  a  disciple  and 
constant  companion  of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti. 
He  lived  at  the  Cheyne  Walk  studio  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  and  was  always  one  of  that  group 
of  artistic  temperaments — poets,  painters  and 
the  others  of  the  famous  Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood.  These  reminiscences  arc  inti- 
mate, they  show  forth  with  delightful  reality 
the  magnetism  of   Rossetti's  personality,   the 
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charm  of  his  many-sided  individnality.  To  those 
who  are  in  harmony  with  Pre-Raphaelitism, 
this  little  volume  will  be  a  treasure  to  cherish. 

Story  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  The.     By  A.  S. 

Arnold.     Illustrated.    371  pp.     i2mo.     Funk, 

Wagnall  Co. 

In  the  "Lives  Worth  Living  Series."  An 
intimate  study  of  a  gfreat  life  told  with  a  nar- 
rative of  incidents  and  anecdotes  which  throw 
light  upon  Carlyle*s  character  and  upon  his 
works. 

Wellington,  SoLDiEit  and  Statesman.    The 

Revival  of  the  Military  Power  in  England. 

By   William  O'Connor  Morris.     Illustrated. 

3815  pp.    i2mo.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

A  new  volume  in  the  "Heroes  of  the  Nations 
Series."     Reserved  for  later  notice. 

H  is  tory 

Ancient   Capital   of   Scotland,     The.     By 
Samuel  Cowan,  author  of  "The  Cowrie  Con- 
spiracy,"   etc.      In    2   volumes.      Illustrated. 
392  pp.    Indexed.    8vo.    James  Pott  &  Co. 
A  history  of  Perth,  Scotland,  from  the  Inva- 
sion of  Agricola,  to  the  Passage  of  the  Reform 
Bill.    Written  with  minute  local  care,  illustrat- 
ed by  photographs,  with  copious  extract^  from 
contemporary  records,  many  translated  for  this 
work. 

Babylonian  and  Assyrian  Laws,  Contracts 
and  Letters.  By  C.  H.  W.  Johns.  Library 
of  Ancient  Inscriptions.  401  pp.  Indexed. 
8vo.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
This  volume  of  "The  Library  of  Ancient 
Inscriptions"  attempts  the  very  difficult  task 
of  summarizing  the  inscriptions  already  pub- 
lished by  subjects.  An  introduction  sketches 
the  literature.  The  successive  chapters  take 
up  early  Babylonian  laws,  legal  procedure,  the 
rights  of  persons  in  marriage,  divorce,  widow- 
hood, slave  ownership  and  land-holding.  Near- 
ly one-third  of  the  book  goes  to  the  laws 
known  upon  commercial  paper  and  various 
commercial  transactions.  Private  letters,  some 
of  which  are  given  in  full,  close  the  volume, 
which  is  carefully  indexed.  It  is  intended  as 
a  manual  for  students.  While  it  avoids  the  use 
of  cuneiform  texts,  it  presupposes  a  very  con- 
siderable scholarship  to  those  who  address 
themselves  to  its  reading. 

Declaration  of  Independence,  The.  By  Her- 
bert Friedcnwald.  277  pp.  Indexed.  i2mo. 
The  Macmillan  Co. 

This  book  is  devoted  to  a  review  of  the  rise 
of  the  independence  sentiment,  brought  to  a 
climax  in  the  adoption  and  signing  of  the 
Declaration-  itself,  which  is  thoroughly  analy- 
2€<1,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Historic 
Fathers. 


Heroes  of  the  Storm.  By  William  D.  O'Con- 
nor. With  an  introduction  by  Sumner  I. 
Kimball.  281  pp.  i2mo.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co. 

Mr.  WiHiam  D.  O'Connor,  known  as  the 
early  and  faithful  friend  of  Walter  Whitman,  a 
member  in  Washington  of  the  Life  Saving 
Service,  contributed  to  its  reports,  accounts  of 
wrecks,  which  are  brought  together  in  a  single 
volume,  as  a  tribute  to  his  memory. 

History  of  Negro  Servitude  in  Illinois 
AND  OF  THE  Slavery  Agitation  in  that 
State,  The,  1719-1864.  By  N.  Dwight  Har- 
ris. Illustrated.  2^^  pp.  Indexed.  i2mo. 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

A  thesis  written  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy,  in  Chicago  University.  It  retains 
in  the  present  volume  its  original  form,  being 
written  as  far  as  possible  from  original  docu- 
ments and  sources,  beginning  with  the  French 
colonial  period.  Two  or  three  opening  pages 
describe  the  legal  position  of  slavery  before 
annexation  to  the  English  crown  and  the 
presence  of  slaves  in  the  territory  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  its  constitution,  in  1818.  From  this 
period  down  to  1874,  the  book  reviews  the 
struggle  over  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
territory,  the  share  played  by  Lovejoy,  the 
legal  decisions  on  the  subject,  the  anti-slavery 
agitation  are  minutely  described,  ending  with 
the  debate  between  Lincoln  and  Douglas,  and 
the  discussion  later  over  the  position  of  the 
negroes  in  the  common  schools.  The  volume 
constitutes  an  important  addition  to  the  litera- 
ture upon  slavery  in  the  free  States. 

History  of  Scotland,  A.    By  Andrew  Lang. 

Vol  III.    With  a  frontispiece.    424  pp.    8vo. 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

This  volume  of  a  History  of  Scotland,  which 
promises  to  be  for  many  years  the  standard 
authority  on  the  subject,  begins  at  1625  with 
the  Protestant  disruption  and  ends  with  the 
Argyle  rising  in  1685.  Each  chapter  is  pro- 
vided with  abundant  notices.  Mr.  Lang's  ex- 
traordinary power  to  maintain  a  constant  in- 
terest in  every  subject  is  apparent  on  every 
page.  Plans  illustrate  the  battles,  the  indi- 
viduals who  figure  in  the  story  have  the  "life- 
like" touch  which  only  comes  from  prolonged 
acquaintance  and  long  years  of  historical  read- 
ing. 

History  of  the   Columbia   University,  A, 
1754- 1904.      Illustrated.      460    pp.      Indexed. 
8vo.    The  Columbia  University  Press. 
Published  in  commemoration  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  King's  College.     It  is  the  result  of  many 
collaborators. 

History  of  the  United  States   From  the 
Compromise   of    1850.     Vol.   5.     By  James 
F.  Rhodes.    With  maps.    659  pp.    8vo.    The 
Macmillan  Co. 
Reserved  for  later  notice. 
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Illustrations  of  Irish  History  and  To- 
pography, Mainly  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century.  By  C.  Litton  Falkiner.  With 
three  maps.  426  pp.  8vo.  Longtnans,  Green 
&  Co. 

This  volume  is  equally  divided  between  care- 
ful analytical  studies  of  Irish  subjects.  "Dublin 
Castle,"  "Phoenix  Park,"  "The  Irish  Courts," 
the  "counties  and  woods  of  Ireland,"  the  par- 
ish church  of  the  Irish  Parliament  and  the 
civic  and  commercial  history  of  Dublin.  The 
last  half  is  filled  with  early  notices  and  accounts 
of  Ireland  by  Fynes,  Moryson,  Lecale,  Gernon, 
Brereton  and  Rocheford,  all  in  the  first  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Unlike  most  books 
upon  Ireland,  it  shows  every  sign  of  close 
historical  study. 

Land  of  Riddles,  The.  (Russia  of  To-Day). 
By  Hugo  Ganz.     Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man and  edited  by  Herman  Rosenthal.    331 
pp.    8vo.    Harper  &  Bros. 
An  inside  study  of  Russian  problems.     The 

book  answers  many  questions  which  inquiring 

people    are   now   asking    about    Russia.      Dr. 

Ganz  has  had  many  opportunities  for  getting 

at  the  heart  of  the  matter. 


Literary  Land-Marks  of  the  Scottish  Uni- 
versities. By  Laurence  Hutton,  author  of 
"Literary  Land-Marks  of  Oxford,"  etc.  Il- 
lustrated. i2mo.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
The  last  of  the  "Literary  Land-Marks  Ser- 
ies." Mr.  Hutton  had  just  completed  it  when 
he  died.    Detailed  notice  later. 

Men  and  Manners  of  the  Third  Republic. 
By  Albert  D.  Vandam,  author  of  "An  Eng- 
lishman in  Paris,"  etc.    Illustrated.     302  pp. 
Indexed.    8vo.    James  Pott  &  Co. 
The  charm  of  this  volume  lies  in  its  readable- 
ness,  though  its  historical  facts  are  accurate. 
Mr.   Vandam's   acquaintance  with  Paris  war- 
rants   his   work,   which    is    unrelenting   in   its 
poignancy  of  satire  and  spares  none  of  those 
figures  that  belong  prominently  to  what  Mr. 
Vandam  terms  "the  farce,"  namely,  the  Third 
Republic. 

Ivan,  The  Terrible.     By   K.     Waliszewski. 

Translated  from  the  French  by  Lady  Mary 

Loyd.     Frontispiece.     416  pages.     Indexed. 

8vo.    J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

A   weighty,  authoritative  history  of  one   of 
Russia's  critical  periods. 

Napoleon's  British  Visitors  and  Captives, 
1801-1815.    By  John  Goldworth  Alger,  author 
of  "Paris  in  1789- 1894,"  etc.     324  pp.     i2mo. 
There  is  much  of  fresh  interest  in  this  ac- 
count of  the  confusion  in  residence  which  re- 
sulted   throughout    Europe    from    the    French 
Revolution.     The    negotiations   for  prisoners, 
etc.,  many  of  them  newly  gathered  from  un- 


explored corners  of  the  French  Archives,  form 
most  interesting  reading. 

Napoleonic  Empire  in  Southern  Italy  and 
THE  Rise  of  the  Secret  Societies,  The. 
By  R.  M.  Johnston,  author  of  "Napoleon, 
a  Short  Biography,"  etc.  In  2  vols.  8vo. 
The  Macmillan  Co. 

The  reign  of  Murat  in  Naples  and  the  re- 
turn of  Ferdinand  to  his  throne  there  were 
succeeded  in  Southern  Italy  by  the  growth  of 
a  large  number  of  secret  societies,  out  of  which 
later  came  a  movement  which  ended 
in  the  consolidation  of  Italy  and  the 
steps  which  created  the  Italian  Kingdom.  Mr. 
Johnston  has  covered  this  little  known  period 
extending  over  fifteen  years,  from  1805  to  1820, 
presenting  a  new  view  of  Murat  and  placing 
tangled  years  wholly  unknown  to  the  general 
reader  of  history  and  unfamiliar  even  to  the 
specialist  in  their  proper  relation  to  the  general 
current  of  events  in  Italy. 

Short  History  of  Oregon,  A.    Compiled  by 
Sidona  V.  Johnson.    Illustrated.    315  pp.    In- 
dexed.   i6mo.    A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
The  "History  of  the  Willamette  Valley,"  by 
George  H.  Hines  has  been  made  the  basis  of 
this  narrative,  intended  for  use  in  the  schools 
of  Oregon.    It  accepts  the  service  of  Dr.  Mar- 
cus Whitman  without  reference  to  the  recent 
attempt   to    show   that   his   share   in   securing 
Oregon  was  mythical. 

Social  Life  Under  the  Stuarts.    By  Eliza- 
beth Godfrey,  author  of  "Home  Life  Under 
the  Stuarts."    Illustrated.    266  pp.    Indexed. 
8vo.    E.  P.  Button  &  Co. 
The   author  of     "Home   Life     Under     the 
Stuarts"  has  followed  a  similar  method  in  this 
volume,  which  gathers  in  chapters  on  the  pas- 
times,  music,   art,   science,  traveling,   reading, 
news,  friendship  and  religion  of  the  period,  a 
wide   array  of  quotations,   examples,   illustra- 
tions and  comment. 

Story  op  Ferrara,  The.    By  Ella  Noyes.    Il- 
lustrated by  Dora   Noyes.     411  pp.     i2mo. 
J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.,  London. 
A  small  volume,  one  of  a  series,  following 
the  usual  model  of  the  seventeen  already  is- 
sued.   The  origin  of  the  city  is  briefly  sketched. 
Its  history  is  told  in  a  style  midway  between 
analysis  and  romance  and  an  effort  is  made  to 
present  the  historical  characters  included,   so 
as  to  be  vivid.    The  monuments  are  described 
in  the  spirit  of  the  peripatetic  guide,  the  criti- 
cism   being    for    the    most    part    second-hand 
without  knowledge  of  related  conditions. 

United  States  of  America,  The.    2  vols.    By 
Edwin   Erie   Sparks.     Part  2.     With   maps. 
385  pp.     i2mo.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
Reserved  for  later  notice. 

United  States,  The,  A  History  op  Three 
Centuries,    1607-1904.      By   William     Esta- 
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brook  Chancellor  and  Fletcher  Willis  Hewes. 
In  10  parts.    Part  i.    Illustrated.    521  pp.    In- 
dexed.   8vo.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
The  first  volume  of  ten,  which  are  to  sum- 
marize the  history  of  the  United  States  in  the 
modem  method,  with  abundant  maps,  much  de- 
tail and  a  close  attention  to  social  development 
as  well  as  to  events  and  institutions.    The  pres- 
ent volume  covers  the  period  of  discovery  and 
settlement.     Besides  the  usual  historical  chap- 
ters, there  are  chapters  on  manufacture,  social 
life,  religion,  morality  and  literature. 


F  ic  ti  on 


plicated  by  the  capture  of  the  clergyman  by 
Indians,  and  happily  cleared  by  the  discovery 
that  the  unworthy  suitor  is  an  imposter. 

Bethany.  By  Thomas  E.  Watson,  author  of 
"Napoleon,"  etc.  Illustrated.  383  pp.  i2mo. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

The  historian  turns  readily  to  fiction  nowa- 
days. Mr.  Watson  writes  a  tale  which  is  ap- 
parently merely  the  excuse  for  the  setting 
forth  of  a  picture  of  the  old  South.  The  book 
is  based  on  facts,  it  seems,  and  the  facts  have 
authority  as  well  as  picturesqueness.  But  the 
romance  amounts  to  little,  merely  serves  as  a 
means  to  this  plea  "to  do  justice  to  the  South." 


Abbess  of  Vlaye,  The.     By  Stanley  J.  Wey- 
man.     Illustrated.     423   pp.     i2mo.     Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co. 
Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Albert   Gate   Mystery,   The.      By     Louis 
Tracy,  author  of  "The  Stowmarket  Mystery," 
etc.    Illustrated.    309  pp.    i2mo.    R.  F.  Fcnno 
&Co. 
A  detective  tale  of  lurid  type  drawn  along 

conventional  lines  with  as  much  sensation  as 

is  possible. 

American  Wives  and  Others.    By  Jerome  K. 

Jerome.     Illustrated   by   George    McManus. 

364  pp.    i2mo.    Frederick  A.  Stokes  &  Co. 

There  is  truth  as  well  as  fiction  in  Mr.  Jer- 
ome's stories,  but  he  knows  how  to  handle 
the  truth  with  a  light,  humorous  touch.  These 
stories  have  plenty  of  pleasant  sarcasm  in 
them. 

Atoms  of  Empire.    By  C.  J.  CutclifFe  Hyne, 
author  of   "McTodd,"   etc.     279  pp.     i2mo. 
Macmillan  Co. 
Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Baccarat,    By  Frank  Danby,  author  of  "Pigs 
in  Clover."    J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 
Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Beneath  Virginia  Skies.  By  Georgie  Tillman 
Snead.  Illustrated.  243  pp.  i2mo.  Scott- 
Thaw  Co. 

Opens  in  Virginia  in  1772.  This  historical 
juvenile  recounts  the  struggle  between  the 
clergymen  of  the  established  Church  and  the 
'"New  Light^'  dissenting  preachers,  with  one 
of  whom  a  young  woman,  the  daughter  of  a 
healthy  planter,  falls  in  love,  when  she  is  en- 
gaged to  another  man.  This  leads  the  young 
f^crgyman  to  forget  everything  "in  the  yearn- 
'ng  of  his  heart  to  eliminate  the  sadness  in 
^bose  large  beseeching  eyes  which  were  look- 
ing into  his."  The  clergyman  is  arrested  and 
unprisoncd  for  preaching  without  a  license  and 
the  tangle  of  a  double  marriage  stays  the 
smooth  course   of   the    story,   which   is   com- 


BiNBWEED,  The.     By  Nellie  K.   Blissett.   au- 
thor of  "From  the  Unsounded  Sea."    277  pp. 
i2mo.    The  Mann  Vynne  Publishing  Co. 
A   romance    of   the   ill-fated   Queen    Draga. 

Miss  Blissett  is  familiar  with  the  Servian  Court. 

Book  op  Ghosts,  A.    By  S.  Baring-Gould,  M. 
A.     Illustrated   by   D.   Murray   Smith.     383 
pp.    i2mo.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
Most  of  these  stories  appeared  in  such  per- 
iodicals   as    "The   Windsor   Magazine,"    "The 
Graphic,"  etc.    Several  were  printed  in  a  former 
volume  of  the  author,  "Iceland:  Its  Scenes  and 
Sagas." 

Boss  Tom.    By  Matt.  Stan.  Kemp.    Illustrated 
By  A.  B.  Shute.    412  pp.    i2mo.    The  Saal- 
field  Publishing  Co. 
A    story   of    an   anthracite   mining     village, 

showing  conditions  as  they  are  rather  than  as 

they  should  be. 

Boy  AND  THE  Outlaw,  The.  By  Thomas  J. 
L.  McManus.  Illustrated.  i2mo.  The  Graf- 
ton Press. 

A  good  story  without  frills  and  furbelows.  A 
negro  outlaw,  one  of  John  Brown's  band,  is 
hidden  by  a  boy,  Clay  Angel.  The  two  escape 
together  and  have  a  variety  of  adventures.  The 
book  has  some  clever  character  study  in  it  and 
a  very  appreciable  humor. 

Cabin  in  the  Big  Woods,  The.  By  James 
Ball  Naylor.  author  of  "The  Sign  of  the 
Prophet."  Illustrated  by  Fred.  A.  Elliott. 
239  pp.  i2mo.  The  Saalfield  Publishing  Co. 
A  tale  of  life  in  the  backwoods.  It  is  a  con- 
ventional study  of  the  kind  that  Mr.  Naylor 
usually  writes. 

Chronicles  of  Don  Q,  The.  By  K.  and  Hes- 
keth  Prichard.  Illustrated.  313  pp.  i2mo. 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

Don  Q.  is  of  the  modern  bandit  variety.  He 
is  irony,  wit,  skepticism  and  chivalry  com- 
pounded. His  adventures  keep  one  awake  with 
a  vengeance. 
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Closed  Book,  The.  By  Chevalier  William 
Le  Quex.  350  pp.  i2mo.  The  Smart  Set 
Publishing  Co. 

Conquest  ot  England,  The.    By  August  Nie- 
mann.   Translated  by  J.  H.  Freese.    384  pp. 
i2mo.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
A  romance  of  the  future,  written  by  a  Ger- 
man of  rather  fanatical  views.    The  story  pic- 
tures   India   conquered   by   the    Russians   and 
Germany,  with  the  Emperor  at  its  head,  riding 
triumphantly  into  Scotland.    It  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  take  the  work  seriously. 

Custodian,  The.  By  Archibald  Eyre.  Illus- 
trated by  Penrhyn  Stanlaws.  358  pp.  i2mo. 
Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

A  tale  of  romance  which  reached  its  climax 
in  a  lonely  hunting  lodge  in  Scotland.  The 
chief  characters  are  a  gallant  young  English- 
man and  a  German  princess  of  the  dare-devil 
variety. 

Dialstone  Lane.  By  W.  W.  Jacobs.  Illus- 
trated. 337  pp.  i2mo.  Charles  Scribner 
Sons. 

Another  of  Mr.  Jacobs's  delightfully  humor- 
ous concoctions.  The  people  are  full  of  idio- 
cyncrasies,  just  enough  exaggerated  by  the  au- 
thor to  provoke  healthy  laughter. 

Eliza.  By  Barry  Pain.  Illustrated  by  Wal- 
lace Goldsmith.  199  pp.  i6mo.  Dana  Estes 
&  Co. 

A  humorous  sketch  of  English  life.  A  young 
husband  narrates  his  domestic  experiences,  all 
of  which  are  highly  colored  by  the  dominating 
personality  of  his  wife,  who  usually  has  the  last 
word  when  their  wills  happen  to  clash. 

Ellen  and  Mr.  Man.    By  Gouverneur  Morris, 
author  of  "Aladdin  O'Brien."    With  frontis- 
piece by  Leon  Guipon.    212  pp.    i2mo.    The 
Century  Co. 
This  is  a  story  for  young  people,  as  sweet  and 

pretty  as  any  such  story  of  recent  months  has 

been. 

Ellen  is  a  beautiful  girl,  and  Mr.  Man  is  a 
quaint,  lovable  little  lad,  who  adores  Ellen 
with  a  fervor  and  devotion  entirely  chivalrous, 
and  who,  in  his  way,  is  quite  as  delightful  and 
admirable  as  the  Tinker  in  "The  Admirable 
Tinker." 

Fishers,  The.    By  J.  Henry  Harris.    Illustrat- 
ed.   344  pp.    i2mo.    John  Lane. 
A  picture  of  life  in  a  small  Cornish  fishing 

settlement.      The    religious    struggle    between 

the  Church  and  Dissent  is  portrayed.  The  story 

is  full  of  local  color. 

Fortunes  of  a  Free-Lance,  The.  By  Alfred 
Lawrence.  Illustrated.  457  pp.  i2mo.  The 
Saalfield  Publishing  Co. 


A  historical  novel  cast  in  England  in  the 
Fourteenth  Century. 

Friend  at  Court,  A.  By  Jessie  Emerson 
Moffat.  Illustrated.  307  pp.  i2mo. 
A  romance  of  the  days  of  Louis  XIV,  writ- 
ten along  conventional  lines,  with  the  usual 
conventional  heroine  and  hero  of  the  impos- 
sible type. 

The  one  interesting  feature  of  the  book  is  the 
fact  that  the  friend  at  court  is  Madam  De Main- 
tenon. 

Heart   of   Happy   Hollow,  The.     By    Paul 
Laurence     Dunbar.       Illustrated.      309     pp. 
i2mo.    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
Studies  of  negro  life.     Some  of  them    have 

been  published,   but   most   of   them   are    new. 

Part  are  stories  cast  about  a  negro  settlement 

and  part  touch  on  negro  life  in  the  South. 

Hope  Hathaway  Pictures.  Eight  in  num- 
ber. By  Charles  M.  Russell,  the  Cowboy 
Artist.  10x14  inches.  C.  M.  Clark  Publish- 
ing Co. 

The  illustrations  from  "Hope  Hathaway'' 
printed  on  large  sheets  in  black  and  white, 
with  photogravure  eflPects.  Splendid  for  fram- 
ing. 

In  the  Celtic   Past.     By  Anna  MacManus, 
author  of  "The   Four  Winds  of  Erin,"  etc 
i2mo.     Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co. 
Nine  tales  of  Irish  adventure  and  legend  by 

the  late  Mrs.  MacManus,  and  written  with  all 

her  usual  ardor  for  her  native  land. 

Japanese  Romance,  A.  By  Clive  Holland^ 
author  of  "Mousme,"  etc.  Ilustrated  by  Ar- 
thur G.  Dove.  338  pp.  i2mo.  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  &  Co. 

A  touching  story,  many  of  the  scenes  of 
which  are  laid  in  Japan.  Mr.  Holland  is  so 
well  known  for  his  delightful  Japanese  ro- 
mances that  his  work  scarcely  needs  a  fresh 
recommendation. 

Little  Love  Stories  op  Manhattan.  By 
Melville  Chater.  227  pp.  i2mo.  The  Graf- 
ton Press. 

"Sunday  Specials"  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Herald  with  a  framing  of  orna- 
ment which  deprived  them  of  reality.  They 
are  now  gathered  in  a  book,  making  some  21 
short  love  stories  laid  in  New  York.  Each  has 
a  touch  of  local  color,  and  always  the  absorbing 
passion  in  some  new  guise,  with  perpetual  ref- 
erence to  open-work  stockings  and  white 
skirts.  Many  turn  on  the  life  of  the  stage,  the 
chorus  girls  and  Wall  street,  the  plot  often 
having  as  its  basis  the  contact  between  the 
business  men  who  own  money  and  the  show 
women  who  spend  it. 
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Mammy  'Mongst  the  Wild  Nations  of  Eu- 
rope.     By    Ruthella    Mory    Bibbins.     Illus- 
trated   by    Francis    P.    Wightman.     305   pp. 
i2mo.     Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 
Mrs.    Bibbins,   of  Baltimore,   Md.,   writes   in 
this  a  merry  tale  of  the  adventures  of  Black 
Mammy  in  Europe.    The  story  of  the  old  wom- 
an's  impressions   are   laughter-provoking   and 
thoroughly  enjoyable. 

Some  of  the  places  that  Mammy  visits  are 
Stratford,  Oxford  and  London,  and  some  of 
the  things  that  she  sees  are  "Madam  Too-so's 
Wax  Works,"  "The  Zoo"  and  "West  Minister's 
Chu'ch."  On  seeing  the  statue  of  Shakespeare 
Mammy  holds  up  her  hands  in  horror  and 
cries:  "Oh,  think  ob  dat  ungodly  play  actor  in 
dis  sacred  comp'ny  o'  saints,  an'  not  a  single 
'Merikin  hero  'mongst  de  lot!" 

"Mammy   Rosie."     By  Albert   Morris   Bagby, 

author  of  "Miss  Traumerei."    333  pp.     i2mo. 

Published  by  the  author. 

A  novel  of  New  York  Society,  in  which  the 

various  conspicuous  figures  in  it  are  described 

by    a    rather    awkward    device,    through    the 

colored  servant  of  a  young  man.    The  book  is 

full  of  touches  of  commonplace  vulgarity. 

Mr.  Waddy's  Return.  By  Theodore  Win- 
throp,  author  of  "Cecil  Dreeme."  Edited  by 
Burton  E.  Stevenson.  278  pp.  i2mo.  Hen- 
ry Holt   &   Co. 

This  book  was  written  by  the  late  Theodore 
Winthrop.  It  was  left  unrevised  when  the  au- 
thor died,  and  the  family  did  not  wish  to  have 
it  published  as  it  stood,  so  Mr.  Stevenson  has 
taken  the  manuscript  and  gleaned  from  it  the 
finer  portions.  The  return  of  Mr.  Waddy 
typifies  the  return  from  India  to  the  Boston 
and  Newport  of  the  days  prior  to  the  Civil 
War. 

My  Japanese  Prince.  By  Archibald  Claver- 
ing  Gunther,  author  of  "Mr.  Barnes  of  New 
York,"  etc.  256  pp.  i2mo.  The  Home  Pub- 
lishing Co. 

This  is  Mr.  Gunther  in  the  usual  Gunther 
style.  The  spirit  anticipates  the  Russo-Japan- 
ese trouble.  The  book  is  in  form  of  an  auto- 
biography and  presents  the  adventures  and 
romance  of  a  Massachusetts  girl  traveling  in 
the  Far  East. 

Off  the  Highway.  By  Alice  Prescott  Smith, 
author  of  **The  Legatee,'  etc.  i2mo.  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co. 

Mrs.  Smith's  "Legatee"  won  great  praise  for 
its  excellent  character  drawing.  Her  new 
story,  a  romance  of  California  and  life  on  the 
^niit  farms  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  fulfils  in 
good  measure  the  promise  of  her  first  book. 

On  a  Lark  to  the  Planets.  By  Frances 
Trego  Montgomery,  author  of  "Billy  Whis- 
kers," etc.  Illustrated  by  Winifred  D.  El- 
rod.  180  pp.  i2mo.  The  Saalfield  Publish- 
ing Co. 


This  is  a  sequel  to  the  "Wonderful  Electric 
Elephant,"  published  last  year.  In  it  Harold 
and  lone  take  a  ride  on  the  Electric  Elephant, 
and  visit  various  of  the  planets,  where  wonder- 
ful deeds  of  magic  are  performed. 

On   Etna.     By  Norma  Lorimer.     Illustrated. 

336  pp.    i2mo.    Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

This  Sicilian  novel,  by  Mrs.  Norma  Octavia 
Lorimer,  who,  according  to  her  own  account, 
writes  every  month  for  "The  Girl's  Own  Pa- 
per," has  returned  in  this  novel  to  her  Sicilian 
field.  The  novel  opens  with  the  capture  of 
an  heiress  by  brigands.  The  capture  proves  to 
be  a  part  of  rough  love-making,  whereupon 
the  girl  falls  in  love  with  the  wrong  man,  in  a 
story  of  unusual  and  vivid  interest. 

Overlord,  The.  By  Allen  Mclvor,  author  of 
"The  Bride  of  Glendearg."  423  pp.  i2mo. 
William  Ritchie. 

This  is  advertised  as  a  "man's  story,"  and 
pictures  the  Canadian,  upon  whom  Mr.  Mc- 
lvor looks  as  a  vassal,  oppressed  by  the  con- 
stant necessity  for  appeal  to  the  home  govern- 
ment. He  maintains  that  the  majority  of  in- 
habitants are  permitted  to  grow  up  without 
education,  and  that  the  British  rule,  instead  of 
being  one  of  liberty  and  justice,  is  one  of  negli- 
gence. All  this  he  portrays  in  a  story  in 
which  he  introduces  certain  famous  persons 
as  chief  characters,  although  withholding  their 
real  names.  It  is  not  a  story  that  will  make  a 
wide  appeal,  and  certainly  not  one  that  appeals 
by  the  force  of  its  literary  attributes. 

Passionate    Hearts,    The.      By   Anna    Mac- 
Manus,  author  of  "In  the  Celtic  Past,"  etc. 
i2mo.    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co. 
Six  love  stories  written  by  Ethna  Carbery, 
or  Mrs.  Seumas  MacManus.    Mrs.  MacManus 
is  now  dead,  and  her  husband  writes  a  touch- 
ing memorial  as  introduction  to  the  book.  The 
stories  are  true  Irish  tales,  showing  the  pas- 
sion of  the  Irish  heart,  and  are  reprinted  from 
Irish  magazines  such  as  "The  Catholic  Fire- 
side"  and   "Donahoe's    Magazine." 

Piney    Home.      By    George    Selwyn    Kimball. 

371  pp.    i2mo.    Herbert  B.  Turner  &  Co. 

A  story  of  wood  life,  part  village  and  part 
under  the  pines,  laid  in  New  England,  with 
something  about  game,  a  good  deal  about  peo- 
ple and  much  about  scenery.  "It  was  April," 
says  the  author,  "and  undressed  nature  seemed 
aware  of  its  nudeness  and  was  prepared  to 
clothe  itself  with  garments  of  living  purity." 

Players   and   Vagabonds.     By   Viola   Rose- 
boro,  author  of  "The  Joyous  Heart."    334  pp. 
i2mo.    The  Macmillan  Co. 
Nine  stories  of  stage  life.     Miss   Roseboro 
herself  was   on  the   stage  for  three  years  be- 
fore taking  up  a   literary  career.     Her   stage 
people  are  convincing  as  well  as  entertaining. 
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Poke  Town  People.    By  Ella  Tybout.    Illus- 
trated   by    Frank    Verbeck    and    Beulah    S. 
Moore.    356  pp.    i2mo.    J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 
The  most  enjoyable  of  the  humorous  phases 
of  negro   life  are  here  shown.     Miss  Tybout 
writes    with    rare  •  sympathy,    "recalling    with 
affection  certain  dark-skinned  friends  of  child- 
hood." 

Prospector.  The.  By  Ralph  Connor,  author 
of  "The  Sky  Pilot,"  etc.  i2mo.  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Co. 

Ralph  Connor's  newest  story  has  been  run- 
ning serially  in  "Leslie's."  Those  who  have 
been  following  it  have  found  it  one  of  the  best 
of  this  popular  writer's  stories.  Detailed  notice 
to  follow  later. 

Rachel:  A  Story  of  the  Great  Deluge.    By 
Ernest  U.  Smith.     Illustrated  by  five  maps. 
314  pp.     i2mo.    The  Grafton  Press. 
Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Ragged  Messenger,  The.    By  W.  B.  Maxwell. 
384  pp.    i2mo.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Rambling  Rector,  The.    By  Eleanor  Alexan- 
der,  author   of   "Lady   Anne's   Walk,"    etc. 
344  pp.     i2mo.     Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
A  novel  of  English  rural  life  in  which  a  rec- 
tor of  sincere  conviction  is  placed  in  a  church 
where  there  is  a  strong  anti-ritual  feeling.    The 
novel  tells  of  his  patient  effort  to  discharge  his 
duty  under  difficult  circumstances. 

River's  Children,  The.     By  Ruth  McEnery 
Stuart,   author  of   "Sonny."     Illustrated   by 
Harry   C.   Edwards.     175  pp.     i6mo.     Cen- 
tury Co. 
A  pleasant  idyll  of  the  Mississippi  River  told 

with  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart's  customary  humor 

and  pathos. 

Roland   of   Altenburg.     By   Edward   Mott 
Woolley.    350  pp.     i2mo.     Herbert  S.  Stone 
&  Co. 
A  rehash  of  the  Graustark  idea.    The  entire 

theme  gains  little  in  originality  and  nothing  in 

style. 

Scenes  of  Jewish  Life.  By  Mrs.  Alfred 
Sedgwick.  302  pp.  i2mo.  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co. 

A  collection  of  short  stories  that  have  ap- 
peared in  the  "Cornhill  Magazine,"  the  "Pall 
Mall  Gazette,"  "Temple  Bar"  and  the  "Sphere." 
Their  name  speaks  for  itself,  as  does  the  name 
of  their  author,  who  wrote  "The  Beryl  Stone," 
"Cynthia's  Way,"  etc. 

Secret  History  of  To-Day.  By  Allen  Up- 
ward, author  of  the  "Secrets  of  the  Courts  of 
Europe,"  etc.  Illustrated.  310  pp.  i2mo. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 


Supposedly  the  revelations  of  a  diplomatic 
spy.  The  stories  are'  weak  and  ineffective. 
They  deal  with  certain  well-known  mysteries, 
such  as  the  Dreyfus  case  and  the  blowing  up  of 
the  Maine. 

Sir  Bevill.  By  Arthur  C.  Thynne.  Illus- 
trated by  J.  Ley  Pethybridge.  343  pp.  i2mo. 
John  Lane. 

The  hero  of  this  story  by  Canon  Thynne  is 
Sir  Bevill  Grenville,  grandson  of  Sir  Richard 
Grenville,  hero  of  Tennyson's  "Revenge."  Sir 
Bevill  supported  the  King  during  the  civil 
war,  and  fell  at  Lansdowne  in  1643.  The  story 
is  rich  in  incident. 

SwoRD  AND  Ploughshare.  By  Willis  Boyd 
Allen,  author  of  "A  Son  of  Liberty,"  etc. 
Illustrated.  266  pp.  i2mo.  The  Pilgrim 
Press. 

A  Revolutionary  story  which  opens  at  Valley 
Forge  and  runs  through  the  battle  of  Mon- 
mouth to  the  close  of  the  war,  the  scene  being 
laid  in  Philadelphia  and  New  Jersey. 

Testing  of  Sidney  Dean,  The.  By  Ida 
T.  Thurston,  author  of  "A  Genuine  Lady," 
etc.  Illustrated.  450  pp.  i2mo.  The  Pil- 
grim Press. 

A  white  leghorn  rooster  opens  this  story  of 
American  village  life,  in  which  a  struggle  over 
the  post  office  is  the  first  step  which  a  boy 
makes  in  supporting  his  mother.  The  plot  runs 
on  after  the  fashion  of  boys'  and  girls'  books, 
and  includes  a  boy's  trial  for  arson,  but  tells 
also    of  his  business   success. 

Traditions  of  the  Skidi  Pawnee.  Collected 
and  annotated  by  George  A.  Dorsey.  With 
introduction,  notes  and  illustrations,  359  pp. 
Indexed.    8vo.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

This  volume,  published  by  the  American 
Folk-Lore  Society,  collects  the  traditions  gain- 
ed by  its  author  in  investigation  begun  in  1899 
and  continued  until  the  end  of  1902.  The 
Pawnee,  a  nation  of  warriors  and  hunters, 
forms  one  of  the  five  independent  groups  of 
the  Caddoen  stock.  Mr.  Dorsey,  who  is  a  fore- 
most authority  on  this  subject,  has  collected 
and  arranged  in  sympathetic  order  the  tales  of 
these  Indians  on  cosmogony,  boy  heroes, 
"medicine,"  animal  tales  and  miscellaneous 
folk-lore.  Notes  complete  the  volume,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  substantial  additions  recent- 
ly made  to  American  ethnology. 

Truants,  The.     By  A.  E.  W.  Mason,  author 
of  "The  Four  Feathers,"  etc.    i2mo.    Harper 
Bros. 
Reserved  for  later  notice. 
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Wanted:  A   Cook.     By  Alan   Dale.     Bobbs- 
Merrill   Co. 
Reserved  for  later  notice. 

War  and  Peace.     By  Leo  Tolstoy.     Trans- 
lated by  Constance  Garnett.     In  3  volumes. 
8yo.    McClure,  Phillips  &  Co. 
A  new  and   complete   translation   from  the 
Russian,  the  third  in  a  series  by  this  transla- 
tor, the  first  two  being  "Anna  Karenina"  and 
"Ivan  Ilyitch."     The  translation  aims  to  pre- 
serve the  spirit  as  well  as  the  text.    The  work 
is  issued  in  three  volumes,  handsomely  bound. 

Wolverine,  The.     By  Albert  Lathrop  Law- 
rance.    Illustrated  by  Arthur  Becher.    337  pp. 
i2mo.    Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
A   romance   of   Michigan  just  prior  to   the 

time  when  it  became  a  State,  during  the  years 

of  the  disputes  over  the  Ohio  Boundary  Line. 

The  romance  is  written  in  .the  ordinary  strain 

against  this  historical  background. 

Young  Man  in  a  Hurry  and  Other  Stories, 
A.  By  Robert  W.  Chambers,  author  of 
"Maids  of  Paradise."  Illustrated.  283  pp. 
i2mo.     Harper  &  Bros. 

A  collection  of  Mr.  Chambers's  latest  short 
stories.  Many  of  them  are  written  in  his  hap- 
piest vein.    They  are  full  of  vivacity  and  humor. 


Essays 


Avril:  Essays  on  the  French  Renaissance. 
By  H.  Belloc.     With  frontispiece.     8vo.     E. 
P.  Button  &  Co. 
Reserved  for  later  notice. 


The  author  contributed  an  account  of  the 
trip  to  Alaska  to  the  important  volumes  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  E.  H.  Harriman  on  Alaska. 
These  are  succeeded  by  short  essays  in  Mr. 
Burroughs'  familiar  style,  all  closing  with  a 
most  useful  index.  In  a  pathetic  preface  Mr. 
Burroughs  speaks  of  it  as  probably  his  last 
work. 

Friendship  of  Art,  The.  By  Bliss  Carman, 
author  of  "The  Kinship  of  Nature."  i2mo. 
L.  C.  Page  &  Co. 

Most  of  the  froth  in  Mr.  Carman's  make- 
up went  into  these  essays.  They  have  all  the 
''amateur  spirit"  with  emphasis.  It  is  plain  to 
be  seen  that  Mr.  Carman  does  not  hold  the  es- 
say in  any  light  of  importance;  he  seems  to 
consider  it  the  vehicle  for  light  ephemeral  ex- 
pression, the  expression  of  the  mood.  The  es- 
says that  attempt  the  more  critical  are  based 
on  intuition  rather  than  on  critical  standard. 
They  are,  however,  to  be  taken  a  little  more 
seriously  than  the  others.  The  book  is  readable 
throughout.  Mr.  Carman  has  the  flexible  style 
and  the  gift  of  handling  words  with  graceful 
facility. 

Life's   Lesser  Moods.     By  C.   Lewis   Hind, 
author  of  "Life's  Little  Things,"  etc.    200  pp. 
i2mo.    Adam  and  Charles  Black. 
The  author  was  for  many  years  editor  of  the 
London  Academy.    He  published  there  a  num- 
ber   of    those    brief    studies    which    everybody 
writes,  but  never  succeeds  in  getting  printed 
until  he  is  an  editor.    They  are  on  faith,  poets, 
companionship,  the  strangers,  the  outcast,  etc. 
There  are  in  addition  sketches  of  Italian  and 
Spanish    travel,    given   in    brief    pastel,   which 
have  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  London 
magazines. 


Common  Life,  The.  By  J.  Brierley,  author  of 
"Problems  of  Living,"  etc.  312  pp.  i2mo. 
Thomas  Whittaker. 

Essays  upon  familiar  religious  subjects, 
which  endeavor  to  find  a  basis  for  the  accepted 
creed  in  the  observation  of  the  outer,  and  the 
evidence  of  the  inner  life,  consciousness  being 
accepted  as  a  proof  of  the  spiritual  world. 

Common  Way,  The.  By  Margaret  Deland, 
author  of  "Dr.  Lavender's  People,"  etc. 
i6mo.     Harper  &  Bros. 

Miss  Deland  has  been  writing  this  series  of 
essays  for  two  years.  They  have  appeared,  one 
by  one.  in  "Harper's  Bazaar."  To  women 
they  make  a  diredt  appeal.  The  common-sense 
principles  advanced,  the  touch  of  sarcasm  that 
is  pointed,  but  does  not  sting,  and  the  sug- 
gestions contained  in  the  chapters  make  it  a 
very  helpful  as  well  as  entertaining  little  vol- 
ume. 

Far  and  Near.  By  John  Burroughs.  Fron- 
tispiece. 277  pp.  Indexed.  i6mo.  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co. 


Routine  and  Ideals.     By  Le  Baron  Russell 
Briggs.    232  pp.     i6mo.     Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co. 
Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Travel    and   Description 

Adventures  on  the  Roof  of  the  World.  By 
Mrs.  Aubrey  le  Blond  (Mrs.  Main),  author 
of  "My  Home  in  the  Alps,"  etc.    Illustrated. 
325  pp.    Indexed.    8vo.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
A  collection   of  tales  of  mountain-climbing, 
from  many  sources,  principally  the  Journal  of 
the   Alpine   Club,   including   an   ascent   in   the 
Caucasus.  The  preface  frankly  points  out  that 
the  work  is  intended  for  those  unfamiliar  with 
mountain-climbing,  and  contains   little  not  al- 
ready known  to  those  interested  in  the  subject. 
Illustrated  by  photographs. 

Along  the  Nile  With  General  Grant.    By 
Elbert  E.  Farman.     Illustrated.    331  pp.     In- 
dexed.   8vo.    The  Grafton  Press. 
Dr.    Elbert   Eli   Farman  was  United   States 

Consul  General  in  Egypt  when  General  Grant 
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visited  the  place,  and  took  the  usual  trip  up  the 
Nile,  accompanied  by  an  archaeologist,  special- 
ly detailed  by  the  Khedive.  Dr.  Farman,  after 
25  years,  has  combined  an  account  of  the  trip, 
a  running  description  of  Egypt  and  archaelogi- 
cal  information.  Interesting  local  touches  are 
added.  The  unpretentious  volume  adds  one 
more  to  the  traveler's  descriptions  of  the  Nile. 

Chestnut  Street,  Phii^adelphia.  By  an  ex- 
Reporter.  Illustrated.  105  pp.  Paper.  i2mo. 
The  Thomson  Printing  Co. 

A  study  of  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia, 
with  illustrations  all  drawn  from  the  extreme 
west  of  the  street,  in  West  Philadelphia. 

Indian  Garden,  An.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Cooper 
Eggar.  Illustrated.  181  pp.  i2mo.  James 
Pott  &  Co. 

Mrs.  Eggar  has  placed  before  her  readers  a 
quiet  and  pleasing  description  of  life  in  India  in 
its  most  reposeful  and  charming  phases. 

Italy.     By  Professor  W.  Deckke.    Translated 
by  H.  A.  Nesbitt.     Illustrated.    470  pp.     In- 
dexed.   8vo.    The  Macmillan  Co. 
A  concise  and  pleasing  account  of  Italy,  out- 
hning  briefly  its  history  and  describing  its  peo- 
ple,  its   institutions   and   its    development.     A 
part  is  devoted  to  a  history  of  Italian  arts.     It 
IS  a  valuable  as  well  as  a  beautiful  volume. 

New  Forces  in  Old  China.  By  Arthur  J. 
Brown,  author  of  "The  New  Era  in  the  Phil- 
ippines," etc.    i2mo.    Fleming  H.  Revell  Co. 

The  author  shows  how  a  great  change  is 
working  in  China,  something  like  that  which 
has  happened  in  Japan.  Some  of  the  chap- 
ters appeared  in  the  "Century"  and  the  "Re- 
view of  Reviews."  The  book  is  timely  and 
written  so  that  the  general  reader  is  quite  at 
home   with   it. 

Our  West  Indian  Neighbors.    By  Frederick 

A.   Ober,  author  of   "Crusoe's  Island,"   etc. 

Illustrated.    418  pp.    Indexed.     i2mo.   James 

Pott  &  Co. 

A  book  on  the  West  Indies  full  of  new  ma- 
terial. Mr.  Ober  is  well  known  for  his  inti- 
macy with  the  islands. 

Soul  of  a  People.  The.    By  H.  Fielding  Hall. 

i2mo.     The  Macmillan  Co. 

This  is  the  fifth  edition  of  this  book  on  the 
Burmese.    The  first  appeared  in  1898. 

Sunshine  and  Sentiment  in  Portugal.     By 

Gilbert   Watson,   author   of   "Three   Rolling 

Stones  in  Japan."    Illustrated.    295  pp.    8vo. 

Edward  Arnold,  London. 

A  trip  to  Portugal  is  told  in  easy  guise  and 

fashion   as   a   colloquial   tour   by   two   friends, 

with  a  touch  of  local  life,  some  love-making, 

some    shooting,    and   washed    drawings    of   an 

uncommon  excellence,  full  of  character,  though 


sometimes  out  of  drawing.  The  book  is  chiefly 
valuable  for  its  agreeable  picture  of  Portu- 
guese folk-life. 

Things  Seen  in  Morocco.  By  A.  J.  Dawson. 
Illustrated.    8vo.     Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co. 

This  volume  consists  of  stories,  sketches  and 
note-book  jottings,  written  by  one  who  is  inti- 
mate with  the  country  of  Morocco.  The  whole 
gives  a  very  clean  and  interesting  picture  of  the 
land  and  the  people. 

Three  Weeks  in  Europe.  By  John  Hugh 
Higinbotham.  Illustrated.  274  pp.  i2mo. 
Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co. 

A  narrative  of  events  in  the  vacation  of  a 
busy  man.  Half  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
Italy.  It  is  a  conventional  book  of  travel,  re- 
counting things  seen. 

Travels  Through  North  America.    By  An- 
drew Burnaby.     Illustrated.    262  pages.     In- 
dexed.    i2mo.    Published  by  A.  Wessels  Co. 
This  is  a  reprint  from  the  third  edition,  is- 
sued in  1798,  and  is  supplied  with  introductory 
notes   by    Rufus   Rockwell   Wilson. 

Trolley  Honeymoon  From  Delaware  to 
Maine,  A.  By  Clinton  W.  Lucas.  Illustrat- 
ed.   125  pp.    i2mo.    M.  W.  Hazen  Co. 

A  clever  record  of  a  ten  days*  trolley  trip 
from  Delaware  to  Maine.  Some  very  amus- 
ing experiences  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  two  trav- 
elers. These  are  now  told  about  with  just  an 
element  of  fiction  added  to  give  a  bit  more 
color  to  the  narrative.  It  was  a  unique  honey- 
moon, but  the  participators  saw  and  learned 
many   things. 

White  Man  in  Nigeria,  The.  By  George 
Douglas  Hazzledine.  Illustrated.  228  pp. 
8vo.    Edward  Arnold. 

Yankee  on  the  Yangtze,  A.  By  William  Ed- 
gar Ceil,  author  of  "Laodicea,"  etc.  Illus- 
trated. 312  pp.  i2mo.  A.  C.  Armstrong  & 
Co. 

A  journey  from  Shanghai  across  the  Cen- 
tral Kingdom  to  Burmah  by  a  traveler  who 
opens  the  work  by  speaking  of  "the  yellow 
man  with  the  white  money."  Mr.  Geil  is  a 
missionary,  who  writes  from  'Doylestown,  Pa. 
He  made  the  journey  in  Chinese  costume.  The 
author  has  carefully  studied  his  subject.  His 
acquaintance  with  Chinese  greatly  aids  him. 
The  photographs  are  admirable.  Many  local 
details  are  presented.  The  work  is  occasionally 
marred  by  a  lack  of  dignity,  but  it  makes  a 
substantive  addition  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
region. 
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Fleeting  Fancies.  By  William  F.  Kirk.  127 
pp.  i2nio.  Richard  G.  Badger.  Reserved 
for   later  notice. 


My  House.  Chips  the  Builder  Threw  Away. 
By  Edward  Brackett.  Frontispiece.  152  pp. 
i2mo.  Richard  G.  Badger.  Reserved  for 
later  notice. 


Pebbles  From  the  Shore.  By  E.  A.  Kimball. 
59  pp.  i2mo.  Richard  G.  Badger.  Reserved 
for  later  notice. 

Poems,  Lyric  and  Dramatic.  By  Ethel 
Louise  Cox.  195  pp.  i2mo.  Richard  G. 
Badger.    Reserved  for  later  notice. 


Tears:  A  Drama  of  Modern  Life  in  Four 
Acts.  By  Julia  Hopp.  78  pp.  i2mo.  The 
Poet  Lore  Co.  Richard  G.  Badger.  Re- 
served for  later  notice. 


Selections 

Epitaphs.     By  Frederic  W.  Unger.     169  pp. 

i8mo.    The  Penn  Publishing  Co. 

As  its  sub-title  describes  it,  "A  unique  col- 
lection of  post-mortem  comment,  obituary  wit 
and  quaint  and  gruesome  fancy."  A  collection 
of  epitaphs-  from  the  usual  sources  without 
references  to  the  authorities  used.  Some  myth- 
ical, some  mystical  and  some  merely  foolish. 
The  work  has  no  index,  and  includes  a  num- 
ber which  have  appeared  in  novels  or  obituary 
notices.  The  author  is  well  known  as  a  war 
correspondent  in  the  Transvaal. 


Smiles  in  Rime.     By  E.  W.  Mumford.    Illus- 
trated.    i2mo.     Penn  Publishing  Co. 
Rhymes  with   illustrations.     Sometimes  one 

is  funny;  sometimes  the  other;  often  both. 


Drama 

Love's  Labour's  Lost.     By  Horace  Howard 
Furness.    Variorum  edition.    Svo.    J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Co. 
Reserved  for  later  notice. 

New  Life,  The.  A  drama  in  four  acts.  By 
Hugh  Mann.  54  pages.  i2mo.  Richard  G. 
Badger.     Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Plays  of  Tolstoy.  Translated  by  Louise  and 
Aylmer  Maude.  With  an  annotated  list  of 
Tolstoy's  works.  240  pp.  Svo.  Funk  & 
Wagnalls   Co. 

A  new  volume  in  the  revised  edition  of  Tol- 
stoy's Works,  edited  by  Aylmer  Maude. 
Concerning  the  translation  of  his  works  by 
Louise  and  Aylmer  Maude,  Tolstoy  has  said: 
"Your  translations  are  very  good,  and  I  do  not 
wish  for  better  ones." 

Sin  of  David,  The.  By  Stephen  Phillips,  au- 
thor 01  "Ulysses,'*  etc.  141  pp.  i6mo.  The 
Macmillan  Co.     Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Star  of  Bethlehem,  The.    Supplemented  and 
adapted   to    modern   conditions    by    Charles 
Mills  Gayley.    Illustrated.    70  pp.     i2mo. 
This  was  reconstructed   from  the  Towneley 
and  other  old  English  cycles  of  the  thirteenth, 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.     The  pres- 
ent version  was  reproduced  by  the  Ben  Greet 
Company,    of    London,     with     Edith     Wynne 
Matthcson  as  the  Angel  Gabriel. 


Music 


Guide  to  Parsifal,  A.     By  Richard  Aldrich. 

Illustrated.    72  pp.    Indexed.    i2mo.    Oliver 

Ditson  Co. 

A  guide  to  "Parsifal,"  illustrated  by  photo- 
graphs of  the  performances  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House  and  themes  from  the  music. 
It  includes  some  of  the  articles  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Henderson,  from  The  New  York  Times,  and 
draws  freely  on  Mr.  Krebhiel. 

Operatic  Tales.     By  Frederic  S.  Law.     357 
pp.     i2mo.     Hatch  Music  Co. 
A  revised  edition  of  a  volume  published  some 
years   ago.     The   stories   include  those   of  all 
the  most  important  standard  operas. 

Parsifal.    By  Howard  Duffield.    86  pp.    i6mo. 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

A  Presbyterian  minister's  interpretation  of 
"Parsifal."  The  value  of  the  book  lies  in  its 
conciseness  and  the  beauty  of  its  diction.  In 
the  conception  there  is  little  that  is  new.  The 
plea  for  a  recognition  of  Wagner's  remarkable 
summons  to  the  highest  moral  standards  is 
strong. 

Phases  of  Modern  Music.  By  Lawrence  Gil- 
man.  166  pp.  i6mo.  Harper  &  Bros. 
A  book  of  explanation  and  comment,  includ- 
ing articles  originally  published  in  the  "North 
American  Review."  the  "Critic,"  the  "Musi- 
cian." "Harper's  Bazaar"  and  other  magazines. 
The  subjects  include  Strauss,  MacDovvell,  Mas- 
cagni,  Grieg,  Wagner  and  others. 

Vocalism:  Its  Structure  and  Culture  From 
ax  English  Standpoint.    By  W.  H.  Breare. 
147  PP-     i2mo.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
By    "Vocalism"    the    author,    editor    of    the 

H arrow-gate    Times,    means    the    use    of    Ian- 
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guage  in  singing  in  order  to  interpret  senti- 
ment as  well  as  music.  His  chapters  range 
over  the  management  of  the  breath,  minute  is- 
sues of  pronunciation,  in  which  attention  is 
especially  paid  to  English  usage  and  error; 
tone,  force  and  various  details  in  vibrato  mouth 
passages,  closing  with  operatic  vocalism. 


Handicraft  and  Recreation  for  Girls.  By 
Lina  Beard  and  Adelia  B.  Beard.  Illustrat- 
ed. 349  pp.  Indexed.  i2mo.  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons. 

A  book  suggesting  pleasant  and  profitable 
occupation  for  girls,  both  indoors  and  outdoors, 
that,  at  the  same  time,  will  be  recreation. 


Useful  and    Fine  Arts 

Art  Crafts  for  Beginners.  By  Frank  G. 
Sanford.  Illustrated  with  working  drawings 
by  the  author,  and  photographs.  270  pp. 
i2mo.     Century  Co. 

The  many  "arts  and  crafts"  societies  have 
led  to  this  small  manual  on  wood-working, 
sheet  metal,  leather,  bookbinding,  simple  pot- 
tery and  basketry.  In  each  the  elementary 
mechanical  manipulation  is  described,  with  a 
brief  attention  to  the  simpler  aspects  of  de- 
sign in  each  case. 

Art  of  Caricature,  The.  By  Grant  Wright. 
180  pp.     i2mo.    The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co. 

A  manual  designed  for  the  use  of  the  gen- 
eral student.  The  important  feature  is  the 
reproduction  of  a  number  of  famous  cartoons. 

British  Water-Colour  Art  in  the  First 
Year  of  the  Reign  of  King  Edward  VII, 
AND  During  the  Century  Covered  by  the 
Life  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters 
in  Water-Colours.  Illustrated  by  the  col- 
lection of  drawings  dedicated  by  that  Society 
to  their  Majesties  the  King  and  Queen  at 
their  Coronation.  By  Marcus  B.  Hinsh,  au- 
thor of  "Japan  and  Its  Art"  211  pp.  In- 
dexed.    8vO.     The    Macmillan    Co. 

Chats  on  English  China.  By  Arthur  Hay- 
den.  Illustrated.  277  pp.  Indexed.  i2mo. 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 
These  "chats"  originally  appeared  in  an  Eng- 
lish journal,  "Our  Home."  The  volume  opens 
with  a  brief  bibliography,  but  its  chief  value 
turns  upon  short  discussions  on  examples  of 
English  ware,  given  with  their  marks  and 
characteristics,  with  recent  sale  prices.  There 
are  illustrations.  The  entire  field  of  porcelain 
earthenware  and  lustre  ware  is  covered.  The 
chapters  are  on  Old  Derby.  Chelsea  China, 
The  Bow  China  Factory,  Old  Worcester,  Plym- 
outh and  Bristol  China,  the  Lowestoft  Factory, 
Coalport,  Spode  and  His  Successors,  Swansea*, 
Minton,  Old  English,  Earthenware,  Lustre 
ware,  Liverpool  Ware  and  Wedgewood. 

Hand  Book  of  Lithography.    By  David  Cum- 
ming.    Illustrated.    237  pp.    Indexed.     i2mo. 
Adam   and   Charles   Black,    London. 
A   practical    thesis   for   people   interested   in 

lithograph  work. 


How  TO  Make  Pottery.  By  Mary  White.  Il- 
lustrated by  author.  179  pp.  i2mo. 
One  of  three  manuals,  of  which  the  other  two 
are  on  bead  work  and  baskets,  intended  to 
aid  amateurs  in  the  making  of  pottery,  both 
with  the  wheel  and  without  it.  Instructions 
are  also  given  for  basket  pottery  and  the  mak- 
ing of  Indian  ware. 

Marks  op  American  Potters,    By  Edwin  At- 
lee  Barber,  author  of  'Tottery  and  Porcelain 
in  the  United  States,"  etc.    Illustrated.    Pat- 
terson &  White  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Nuremberg.       By     Hermann     Uhde-Bernays. 

The   Langham   Series   of  Art    Monographs. 

Illustrated.    81  pp.     i6mo. 

A  translation  of  a  work  published  in  German 
recently,  which  follows  object  by  object  the 
art  of  the  past  in  Nuremberg,  with  a  cursory 
description  and  perpetual  reference  to  its  rela- 
tion to  German  history. 

Ornament  and  Its  Application.  By  Lewis  F. 
Day.      Illustrated.     319    pp.     8vo.     Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 
Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Practical  Basket.  Making.   By  George  Whar- 
ton James,  author  of  "How  to  Make  Indian 
and  Other  Baskets,"  etc.    Illustrated.    Ii6pp. 
Svo.    J.  L.  Hammet  Co. 
The    author,    living   at    Passadena,    Florida, 
has  collected  in  this  volume,  issued  in  a  bur- 
lap cover,  rninute  directions  for  basket-making, 
along  the  line  and  using  a  terminology  simi- 
lar  to  that  of  the  crochet  patterns  of  thirty 
years   ago.     Raffia  and  willow  are  the  mate- 
rials suggested,  and  all  the  various  forms  of 
baskets   familiar  to   civilization   or   Indian  life 
are   given   in  photograph,   with   directions  for 
their  making. 

Samuel  Cousins.    By  Alfred  Whitman.    Nine- 
teenth    Century     Mezzotinters.     Illustrated. 
Quarto.     George  Bell  &  Sons. 
A   book    for   amateurs,   collectors   and   con- 
noisseurs, similar  to  the  previous  work  by  the 
same  author  on   S.   W.   Reynolds.     The  work 
contains  a  memoir,  a  catalogue  of  portraits,  a 
catalogue    of    subjects,    a   catalogue    of   plates 
after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  engraved  by  Samuel 
Cousins  for  the  S.  W.  Reynolds'  series,  and  an 
mdex  of  both  painters  and  subjects.    The  cata- 
logue enters  minutely  into  questions  of  "state," 
giving  each,  and  constitutes  a  final  treatment  of 
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one  of  the  first  and  foremost  of  English  en- 
gravers m  line  and  mezzotint.  The  callotype 
reproduction — an  iodide  of  silver  process — are 
particularly  suited  to  the  delicate  gradation  of 
the  mezzotint. 


Boys   and    Girls 

.\dventures  of  Pinocchio.  By  C.  Collodi. 
Translated  from  the  Italian  by  Walter  S. 
Cramp,  with  editorial  revision  by  Sara  E.  H. 
Lockwood.  Illustrated  by  Charles  Copeland. 
212  pp.    i6mo.    Ginn  &  Co. 

Carlo  Lorcnzi,  whose  pen-name  is  C.  Collodi, 
is  well  known  to  the  readers  of  Italy.  "Pinoc- 
chio" is  the  favorite  modern  fairy  tale  among 
Italian  children,  who  never  tire  of  hearing 
about  the  adventures  of  the  mischievous  mar- 
ionette, whose  name  gives  the  story  its  title. 
American  children  will  like  to  know  Pinocchio, 
too. 

Animals'  Academy,  The.     Verses  by  Clifton 
Bingham.     Illustrated  by  Harry  B.  Neilson. 
Quarto.     Blackie  &  Son,  London. 
Verses  narrating  the  doings  of  the  various 

pupils  in  an  animal  school.     Bears,  elephants, 

crocodiles,  foxes,  goats  and  monkeys  have  good 

old  times. 

As  They  Were  and  As  They  Should  Have 
Been.     Drawn   by  Olga   Morgan.     Quarto. 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 
Some  amusing  pictures  designed  to  teach  a 
moral  to  the   very  little   ones.     The  pictures 
are  arranged   parallel,    and   portray    the   con- 
trast that  exists  between  the  actual  way  a  little 
boy  and  girl  act,  and  the  way  they  should  act. 

Baby's  Frienb.    The  Saalfield  Publishing  Co. 

A  muslin  book  with  pictures  in  the  brightest 
greens,  reds  and  yellows,  and  conventional 
rhymes.  It  is  a  strange  thing  that  people 
should  think  that  the  first  books  to  be  put  into 
the  baby's  hands  must  be  as  brilliant  as  pos- 
sible. 


Billy  Whiskers,  Jr.  By  Frances  Trego 
Montgomery.  Illustrated.  140  pp.  8vo.  The 
Saalfield  Publishing  Co. 

Billy  Whiskers  was  very  popular  wlien  he 
first  arrived  on  the  scene  of  action.  Billy 
Whiskers,  Jr.,  will,  perhaps,  be  more  popular 
still.  The  pictures  are  bright,  and  the  type 
easily  readable  for  the  children  who  have  not 
been  reading  very  long. 

Blue  Dragon,  The.    By  Kirk  Munroe,  author 
of  "Forward,  March,"  etc.     Illustrated.    268 
pp.     i2mo.     Harper  &  Bros. 
Kirk  Munroc's  stories  always  prove  delight- 
ful to  boys,  and  many  times  to  girls,  too.  Mr. 
Munroe  made  a  special  trip  to  China  to  find 
material  for  the  present  story,  which  is  a  tale  of 
adventure,  in   which  an  American  boy  and  a 
Chinese  boy,  who  goes  to  an  American  school, 
play  the  principal  parts.     The  book  contains 
much  interesting  information. 

Bo-Peep.  Illustrated.  184  pp.  8vo.  Cassel  & 
Co. 

Boy  Fisherman,  The.  By  Frank  E.  Kellogg, 
author  of  "The  Duck  Hunters."  Illustrated. 
288  pp.    i2mo.    The  Saalfield  Publishing  Co. 

Buster  Brown  Abroad.    By  R..  F.  Outcault, 
author  of  "Buster  Brown  and   His  Resolu- 
tions,"  etc.,   etc.     Illustrated.     67  pp.     8vo. 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 
Buster   Brown's  adventures   abroad — all   the 

youngsters  will  enjoy  it. 

Captives  Three.    By  James  A.  Braden,  author 
of  "Far  Past  the   Frontier."     Illustrated  by 
Fred.  A.  Elliott.    353  pp.     i2mo.    The  Saal- 
field Publishing  Co. 
A  tale  of  Indian  warfare  covering  tire  period 

just  prior  to  the  revolution. 

Childhood  Charms.  Illustrated.  96  pp.  8vo. 
Cassell  &  Co. 


Best  op  Friends,  The.  By  Will  Allen  Dron- 
gool.  Illustrated  by  Etheldred  V.  Barry. 
132  pp.     i6mo.     L.  C.  Page  &  Co. 

U)YALTY   Island.     By   Marion  W.   Wildman. 

Illustrated  by   Etheldred  V.   Barry.     90  pp. 

i6mo.     L.   C.  Page  &  Co. 

These  two  new  volumes  are  of  the  "Cosey 
Comer  Series"  for  1904.  The  children  who 
are  fond  of  short,  pleasant  stories  will  find  in 
^his  just  what  they  want. 

Brtty     Wales,     Freshman.      By     Margaret 
Warde.     Illustrated  by  Eva  M.   Nagel.     369 
pp.     i2mo.     Penn  Publishing   Co. 
A  story  of  college  life  for  girls. 


Comedies   and    Legends    por   Marionettes. 

By    Georgiana    King.      Illustrated    by   Anna 

Giles.    203  pp.    i2mo.    The  Macmillan  Co. 

Miss  King  begins  by  telling  boys  and  girls 

how  to  make  a  marionette  theatre.     Then  she 

tells  them  how  to  make  marionettes,  and  after 

that  takes    up    five   or    six   little   plays   which 

children  can  learn  and  act  for  themselves. 

Depending  the  Island.     By  James  Otis,  au- 
thor of  "The  Boys  of  1745."  etc.    Illustrated. 
124  pp.     i2mo.     Dana.  Estes  &  Co. 
The  story  of  Bar  Harbor  in  1758.    The  book 

belongs  to  the  "Stories  of  American  Histor/' 

series. 
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Denslow's  Scarecrow,  and  the  Tin-Man  and 
Other  Stories.    Quarto.    G.  W.  Dillingham 
Co. 
The'  six  separate  Denslow's  books  in  linen 

which  appeared  last  month  are  now  gathered 

together  in  one  volume,  with  the  usual  start- 

lingly    colored    Denslow    pictures. 

Did  You  Ever?    By  Lewis  Baumer.    Quarto. 

E.   P.  Dutton   &  Co. 

A  book  of  little  pigs,  some  children,  cats  and 
wooden  dolls.  The  pictures  are  made  for 
amusement  and  for  teaching  certain  morals. 
The  verses  are  rhymed  with  a  jingle  that  stays. 

Dog  Tales.     By  Lillian  Cask.    Illustrated  by 
E.  Stuart  Hardy.    64  pp.    i6mo.    E.  P.  Dut- 
ton &  Co. 
Pleasant    stories    of    pet    dogs,    written    to 

amuse   the   children. 

Dollies.  By  Richard  Hunter.  Illustrated  by 
Ruth  Cobbs.  95  pp.  .32mo.  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Co. 

A  new  edition  of  a  book  that  contains  pic- 
tures of  all  kinds  of  dolls,  with  verses  de- 
scribing same. 

Doll  That.  .Was  Lost  and  Found,  The.  By 
Josephine  S.  Gates,  author  of  "Story  of  a 
Live  Doll."  Illustrated  by  Helen  J.  Niles. 
^V  PP-  8vo.  Franklin  Printing  and  En- 
graving Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
A  little  girl's  story  about  a  doll,  with  "sweet" 

illustrations.    The  doll  is  a  rag  doll,  beloved  of 

children. 

Dorothy's  Spy.     By  James  Otis.     Illustrated 

by  Clyde  O.  DeLand.    161  pp.    i2mo.    Thom- 

?is  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

A  tale  of  the  first  Fourth  of  July  celebration 
in  New  York  city  in  1776. 

Dorothy  Dean,  the  little  daughter  of  a  pat- 
riot, has  some  adventures  with  a  British  spy. 
The  illustrations  are  reproduced  from  some 
splendid  oil  paintings. 

Dream   Bag,  The.     By  Winifred  Agnes   Hal- 
dane,  author  of  "A  Chord  From  a  Violin." 
Illustrated.    131  pp.    8vo.    Laird  &  Lee. 
A  story  of  a  little  man  with  a  dream  bag. 
Dorothy  and  Marjorie  have  strange  adventures 
with  the  funny  Moon  Man.    The  story  is  writ- 
ten   in   quite   a   poetic   strain,   telling  how   the 
fairies  paint  the  sunset  to  form  the  rainbows, 
but  under  it  all  there  is  a  moral. 

Dutch  Doll  Ditties.    Written  and  illustrated 
by  Louis  Robbins.    2i?i  PP-    Longmans,  Green 
..  &  Co. 


Eve  op  War,  The.    By  W.  Bert  Foster,  author 

of  "With  Nathan  Allen  at  Ticonderoga."  etc. 

Illustrated  by  F.  A.  Carter.    389  pp.      i2mo. 

The  Penn  Publishing  Co. 

A  juvenile  whose  time  is  laid  at  the  arrival 
of  Lincoln  in  Washington  for  his  first  inau- 
guration, pivoting  on  the  scheme  for  his  as- 
sassination, which  led  to  his  hurried  passag^e 
through  Baltimore.  The  book  is  overstrained 
and  artificial. 

Fairy  Tales.  By  Dumas.  Edited  and  trans- 
lated by  Harry  A.  Spurr,  author  of  **The 
Lives  and  Writings  of  Alexander  Dumas." 
Illustrated  by  Harry  Rountree.  114  pp. 
Quarto.  Frederick  A.  Stokes  &  Co. 
Fairy  tales  taken  from  the  works  of  Du- 
mas, Pere.  They  make  good  reading  for  the 
children   to  begin   on. 

Gammon  and  Spinach.     Pictures  by  Stewart 
Orr,  and  verses  by  Charles  Brymer.     103  pp. 
Quarto.     Blackie  &  Son. 
Amusing  verses,  with  equally  amusing   pic- 
tures, brightly  colored.    The  whole  is  suited  to 
the  child  who  is  just  beginning  to  read. 

Girls  op  Miss  Pritchard's  School,  The.  By 
L.  T.  Meade.  Illustrated.  313  pp.  i2mo. 
The   Mershon   Co. 

Madcap,   A.     By   L.    T.    Meade.      Illustrated 
261    pp.      i2mo.     The    Mershon    Co. 
Reprints  of  two  of  Mrs.  Meade's  well-known 

girls'  books,  now  issued  in  the  series,  "Famous 

Juveniles." 

Green  Adventure  Book,  The.  Edited  by  A. 
T.  Quiller-Couch.  Illustrated.  368  pp.  8vo. 
Cassell  &  Co. 

Her  Secret.  By  Mary  A.  Denison,  author  of 
"An  Everyday  Heroine,"  etc.  Illustrated  by 
Isabel  Lyndall.  316  pp.  i2mo.  Penn  Pub- 
lishing Co. 

An  interesting  and  wholesome  story  for 
young  girls  not  yet  ready  to  begin  adult  novel 
reading. 

Hobby  Hoss  Fair.     By  Augustus  F.  Jansson. 

Quarto.    H.  M.  Caldwell  Co. 

A  unique  picture  book,  designed  in  poster 
style,  for  children.  The  text  consists  of  ini- 
tial letters,  which,  combined,  form  certain 
words. 

I.\  Camp  at  Bear  Pond.  By  Henry  Edward 
Rood,  author  of  "Hardwick."  Illustrated  by 
W.    E.    Mears.     263   pp.      i2mo.      Harper  & 
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Recounting  the  adventures  of  two  boys  who 
'^n  camping  in  the  bear  country  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. The  book  contains  much  information 
about  wood-craft,  with  a  story  that  cannot  fail 
10  please  the  adventure-loving  boy. 

In  Doublet  and  Hose.  By  Lucy  Foster  Mad- 
ison, author  of  ''A  Colonial  Maid/  etc.  Il- 
lustrated by  Clyde  O.  Deland.  i2mo.  The 
Penn  Publishing  Co. 

A  story  for  girls,  partly  historical  and  ap- 
proaching the  grown-up  swashbuckler  style  of 
"When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower." 

Irm.\  and  Nap.  Bv  Helen  Leah  Reed,  author 
of  "Brenda.  Her  School  and  Her  Club."  Il- 
lustrated by  Clara  E.  Atwood.  248  pp.  i2mo. 
L.  C.  Page  &  Co. 

The  children  in  this  story  range  from  eleven 
to  thirteen  years  of  age.  They  live  in  a  sub- 
urban town,  and  attend  a  public  grammar 
>chool.  They  are  delightful  little  people,  and 
their  story  makes  entertaining  reading. 

Isle  of  Black  Fire.     By  Howard  R.  Garis, 
author  of  "With   Force  and  Arms."     Illus- 
trated.   301  pp.     i2mo.    J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 
A  boy's  tale  of  adventure  written  with  stim- 
ulating  energy    and    warm    human    sympathy, 
I      upholding  courage   and   the  power   of   endur- 
t     ance. 

It  All  Came  True.  By  Mary  F.  Leonard, 
author  of  "How  the  Two  Ends  Met."  Illus- 
trated. 141  pp.  i2mo.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
&  Co. 

A  girl's  juvenile,  in  which  a  little  girl  fig- 
ures. A  number  of  small  children  and  various 
phases  of  city  life  are  included. 

Jack  ix  the  Rockies.  By  George  B.  Grinnell, 
author  of  "India  of  To-Day."  Illustrated  by 
Edwin  Willard  Deming,  and  by  reproductions 
of  photographs.  ^72  pp.  i2mo.  Frederick  A, 
Stokes  Co. 
A  boy^s  story  of  a  boy's  adventures  with  a 

pack  train.    The  scene  is  laid  in  the  West. 

Japan,  the  Eastern  Wonderland.    By  D.  C. 

Angus.    Illustrated.    210  pp.     i2mo.    Cassell 

&  Co.,   London. 

A  child's  account  of  Japan,  in  which  a  narra- 
tive history  is  interwoven  with  an  account  of 
existing  life  and  customs.  Useful  to  give  in- 
formation to  children  interested  in  the  war. 

Johnny  Crow's  Garden.  Drawn  by  Leslie 
Brook.  8mo.  Frederick  Warne  &  Co. 
A  picture  book  of  most  intelligent  animals. 
A  rat  who  wears  a  feather  in  his  hat;  a  mon- 
key who  is  a  skillful  tailor;  a  gallant  stork,  and 
J  goat  physician  are  among  the  characters  that 
ngiire  in  this  amusing  volume. 


Light  Brigade  of  Spain,  The.     By  Herbert 
Strang,  author  of  "Tom  Bur«aby."     With  a 
preface   by   Lieutenant    Colonel   Willoughby 
Verner.    Illustrated  by  WilHam  Rainey.    414 
pp.    Indexed.    i2mo.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
The  service  of  the  Light  Brigade  of   Spain 
constitutes  the  most  remarkable  record  of  the 
use  of  light  infantry  in  the  annals  of  the  Brit- 
ish   army.      Its    military    record    is    made    the 
thread  of  a  series  of  personal  adventures,  pre- 
faced by  a  careful  summary  of  the  work  of  the 
Brigade,  published  in  an  English  illustrated  pa- 
per.    The  work  in  book  form  is  long,  but  is 
full  of  absorbing  interest.    The  sort  of  stories 
boys  love. 

Lion  and  Tiger  Stories.  Edited  by  M.  H. 
Carter.  Illustrated.  186  pp.  i2mo.  The 
Century  Co. 

Panther  Stories.  Edited  by  M.  H.  Carter. 
Illustrated.    189  pp.    i2mo.    The  Century  Co. 

Stories  of  Brave  Dogs.     Edited  by  M.   H. 

Carter.      Illustrated.      197    pp.     i2mo.     The 

Century  Co. 

Animal  stories  to  be  issued  in  six  volumes, 
having  been  collected  from  thirty  issues  of  the 
"St.  Nicholas  Magazine."  They  are  here  ar- 
ranged for  supplementary  readings  for  children 
whose  studies  in  science  in  the  schools  are 
probably  parallel,  or  nearly  so,  in  subject. 

Little  Boy  and  the   Elephant,  The.     By 
Gustavus  Frankenstein.     Illustrated  by  Gus- 
tav  Verbeek.     no  pp.     i6mo.     Henry  Alte- 
mus  Co. 
A   little   boy   lives   with  an   elephant   in   the 

jungle,  after,  quite  a  distance,  the  manner  of 

Kipling's  "Jungle  Book." 

Little  Colonel  in  Arizona,  The.    By  Annie 
Fellows  Johnston,  author  of  "Asa  Holmes," 
etc.     Illustrated  by  Etheldred  B.  Barry.    313 
pp.    i2mo.    L.  C.  Page  &  Co. 
A  new  volume  of  the  popular  "Little  Colonel 

Series." 

Little  Citjzens.  By  Myra  Kelly.  Illustrated 
by  W.  D.  Stevens.  353  pp.  i2mo  McClure, 
Phillips  &  Co. 

The  little  people  in  this  book  are  an  entirely 
original  set  of  youngsters.  They  attend  a  pub- 
lic school  in  New  York's  East  Side,  and  com- 
prise Hebrews.  Irish  and  Italians.  The  gro- 
tesqueness  of  some  of  their  ideas,  and  particu- 
larly of  their  dialect,  are  all  shown  through 
the  instances  of  every-day  school  life,  and  will 
open  up  an  entirely  new  world,  not  only  to 
young  people,  but  to  many  grown  folks.  Miss 
Kelly  sees  keenly  and  humanly.  She  has  a 
very  great  appreciation  for  everything  quaint 
and  humorous.  These  stories  are  funny,  with 
that  touch  of  pathos  which  makes  humor  so 
appealing. 
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Little  Dame  Trot.     By  Mary  Agnes  Byrne, 
author  of  "Lktle  Woman  in  the  Spout."    Il- 
lustrated by  Bertha  L.  Corbett.    8i  pp.  i2rao. 
The  Saalfield  Publishing  Co. 
These  short  child's  stories,  with  illustrations 
in   wash,   reproduced   in   halftone,   deal     with 
American  village  and  school  life,  besprinkled 
with    dialogue   and   the   free    domestic    moral. 
While  in  appearance   suggesting  the  juvenile, 
most   of   its   counseling   is   addressed   to  their 
elders,  a  variety  of  juvenile  popular  with  the 
young. 


These  belong  to  "Roberts's  Animal  Stories." 
It  is  a  chance  for  the  smaller  ones  to  read 
about  Mr.  Roberts's  animal  friends. 

Mammy's  Li'l'  Chilluns.     Written  and  illus- 
trated by  Clarence  Andrews  Williams.     8vo. 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  &  Co. 
Verses  and  pictures  showing  the  happiness  of 
negro  child-life,  written  with  the  hope  of  cor- 
recting   some    of    the    ridiculous    ideas    which 
people  have  concerning  negro  children.     The 
book  is  very  prettily  made  up. 


Little  Folks.    Illustrated.    476  pp.    8vo.    Cas- 
sell  &  Co. 


Modern  Tomboy,  A.    By  L.  T.  Meade.    Illus- 
trated.   378  pp.    i2mo.     E.  P.  Button  &  Co. 


Little  Folks'  Adventure  Book,  The.  By 
S.  H.  Hamer,  author  of  "The  Ten  Travel- 
lers," etc.  Illustrated.  192  pp.  8vo.  Cassell 
&  Co. 

Little  Folks'  Animal  Book,  The.  By  S.  H. 
Hamer,  author  of  "Animal  Land  for  Little 
People,"  etc.  Illustrated.  192  pp.  8vo.  Cas- 
sell &  Co. 

Little  Folks'  Picture  Album  in  Colour, 
The.  By  S.  H.  Hamer.  Illustrated.  96  pp. 
8vo.     Cassell  &  Co. 

Little  Metacomet.  By  Hezekiah  Butter- 
worth.  Illustrated.  147  pp.  i2mo.  Thomas 
Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

One  of  Mr.  Butterworth's  interesting  chil- 
dren stories  of  the  times  of  King  Philip's  war. 
Little  Metacomet  is  the  son  of  Philip,  and  a 
warm  friendship  springs  up  between  the  In- 
dian lad  and  a  pioneer  boy  of  the  same  age. 

Little  Rhymes  for  Little  Readers.  By 
Wilhelmia  Seeglemiller.  Illustrated  by  Ruth 
Mary  Hallock.  80  pp.  Quarto.  Rand,  Mc- 
Nally  &  Co. 

Baby  rhymes  and  artistic  pictures.  The  kind 
of  a  book  that  one  likes  to  put  into  the  hands 
of  children  because  it  appeals  to  the  instinctive 
love  for  beauty. 

Little  Sister  Anne.    By  Amy  E.  Blanchard. 

Illustrated.    i2mo.    George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co. 

An  entertaining  juvenile  by  a  writer  who 
never  fails  in  fresh  presentment  of  theme. 

King  of  the  Mamozekel,  The.  By  Charles 
G.  D.  Roberts.  Illustrated  by  Charles  Liv- 
ingston Bull.  84  pp.  i6mo.  L.  C.  Page  & 
Co. 

Lord  of  the  Air,  The.     By  Charles  G.  D. 

'  Roberts,  author  of  "The  Watchers  of  the 
Trail."  59  pp.  i6mo.  Illustrated  by  Charles 
Livingston  Bull.    L.  C.  Page  &  Co. 


Moon  Party,  The.     By  Ollie  Hurd  Bragdon. 

Illustrated  by  Beatrice  Baxter  Ruyl.    122  pp. 

i2mo.     H.  M.  Caldwell  Co. 

A  child's  extravaganza  in  which  the  con- 
stellations, the  planets  and  Greek  mythology 
are  all  drawn  upon  for  a  light,  graceful  fan- 
tasy, intended  for  juveniles,  but  rather  the  adult 
view  of  juvenile  hfe  than  the  juvenile  view. 

Mother  Goose  Puzzle  Book,  The.  By  Wil- 
lard  Bonte.  Illustrated.  79  pp.  i2mo.  E. 
P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

This  contains  a  series  of  very  amusing  puz- 
zle pictures,  with  descriptive  stories  opposite. 
Just  the  book  to  wile  away  the  time  on  a 
dreary  winter's  day. 

Nursery  Fire,  The.     By  Rosalind  Richards. 

Illustrated.    242  pp.     i2mo.     Little,  Brown  & 

Co. 

Tenderly  written  fictions  about  bright,  whole- 
some little  people.  Just  suited  for  the  reading 
'round  the  nursery  fire. 

One    Day.      By    Edith    Farmiloe,    author   of 
"Chapel    Street   Children."   etc.     Illustrated. 
99  pp.     Quarto.     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
A  little  boy  writes  the  history  of  one  day — 
his  birthday.     It  is  all  told  with  youthful  dic- 
tion and  accompanied  by  bright-hued  pictures. 

Our  Little  German  Cousin.  By  Mary  Hazel- 
ton  Wade.  Illustrated  by  L.  J.  Bridgman. 
105  pp.    i2mo.    L.  C.  Page  &  Co. 

Our  Little  Irish  Cousin.    By  Mary  Hazelton 
Wade.     102  pp.     i2mo.     Illustrated  by  L.  J- 
Bridgman.     L.  C.  Page  &  Co. 
We  have  heard  from  the  little  Japanese,  In- 
dian, Russian,  Eskimo,  Italian  and  many  other 
cousins.    It  is  well  for  American  boys  and  girls 
to  know  what  kind  of  little  people  live  in  other 
lands  than  their  own — to  know  something  about 
the  way  in  which  they  live,  and  the  things  that 
they  do.     These  stories  tell  just  such  things, 
and  tell  them  in  a  way  that  all  boys  and  girls 
can  comprehend. 
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Our  Little  People's  Book.  Quarto.  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co. 

A  book  of  stories  for  the  smallest  children. 
Nicely  colored,  with  the  alphabet  arranged  af- 
ter the  usual  method,  with  a  couplet  for  each 
letter. 

Pearl  and  the  Pumpkin,  The.  By  Paul  Wes- 
ton and  W.  W.  Denslow.  Illustrated  by  W. 
W.  Denslow.  239  pp.  8vo.  G.  W.  Dilling- 
ham Co. 

A  fantastic  story  book  for  children,  some- 
thing on  the  order  of  Frank  Baum's  stories. 
As  usual,  Mr.  Denslow's  illustrations  are  tak- 
ing. 

Picnic  on  a  Pyramid,  A.    By  Marion  B.  Loud. 

Illustrated   by    the    author.     114    pp.      8vo. 

The  Saalfield  Publishing  Co. 

The  magic  automobile  is  a  new  vehicle  of 
travel.  The  places  into  which  this  particular 
automobile  goes,  and  the  things  that  happen 
in  these  queer  places,  make  quite  an  entertain- 
ing tale. 

Puss  in  tjie  Corner.    By  Edith  Francis  Glou- 
cester.     Illustrated   by   the   author.     74   pp. 
8vo.     Dana,  Estes  &  Co. 
A  story  in  which  pictures  take  the  place  of 

certain   words.     This    has    been   considered    a 

good  method  of  teaching  reading. 

Russia,  the  Land  op  the  Great  White  Czar. 
By  E.  C.  Phillips  (Mrs.  Horace  B.  Looker), 
author  of  "Peeps  into  China,"  etc.    Illustrat- 
ed.    186  pp.     i2mo.     Cassell  &  Co. 
A  "juvenile"  on  Russia,  written  for  English 
children  by  Mrs.    Horace  B.   Looker,  cast  in 
the  form  of  dialogue  between  two  boys,  with  a 
little  rill  of  story  and  much  comment  on  Rus- 
sian  conditions,   all    from   the    English    stand- 
point.    Illustrations  vary  from  processed  pho- 
tographs to  indiflFerent  drawings.    A  very  con- 
siderable  amount   of  information   is   conveyed 
in  these  pages,  though  the  style  has  the  tone 
of  the  English  juvenile. 

Sandman   Rhymes,  The.     By  Willard   Bonte. 

Quarto.     H.  M.  Caldwell  Co. 

In  this  book  all  the  everyday  things — needles, 
spools,  pocketbooks,  vegetables,  combs  and 
brushes,  etc. — hold  conversations  for  the 
amusement  of  the  small  folks. 

Search,  The.  By  E.  P.  Weaver.  A.  S.  Barnes 
&  Co. 

Laid  in  the  middle  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury, opening  in  London,  but  dealing  with  co- 
lonial life,  this  boys'  historical  novel  takes  its 
hero  to  Philadelphia  and  into  the  Indian  war 
with  the  Iroquois,  where  he  is  taken  prisoner. 
The  story  is  a  straightforward  account  of  fa- 
miliar adventure,  with  no  special  capacity  for 
making  real  the  records  of  the  past. 


Staving  Guest,  The.  By  Carolyn  Wells,  au- 
thor of  "Eight  Girls  and  a  Dog."  Illus- 
trated by  W.  Granville  Smith.  300  pp.  i2mo. 
The  Century  Co. 

The  story  of  a  clever  little  girl  who  coines 
by  chance  into  the  home  of  two  maiden  ladies, 
and  wins  her  right  to  stay  there.  It  is  a  ten- 
der, pleasing  tale  of  child-life,  as  it  develops 
among  grown-ups. 

Stories  of  the  Good  Greenwood.     By  Clar- 
ence Hawks,  author  of  "The  Little  Forester." 
Illustrated    by    Charles    Copeland.      150   pp. 
i2mo.     Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 
A  book  in  which  the  children  are  again  in- 
troduced to  a  number  of  the  small  citizens  of 
the  outdoor  community.    The  stories  are  told 
entertainingly,  but  with  sufficient  scientific  fact 
as  not  to  prove  misleading. 

Story  of  Little  Kettle-Head,  The.    By  the 
author   of   "Little    Black    Sambo."     139  pp. 
i8mo.      Frederick   A.    Stokes    &    Co. 
A  Christmas  story  with  colored  illustrations, 

on  the  unexpected  fortunes  of  a  doll,  who  loses 

its  head  and  gums  it  on  again. 

Tale  of  Benjamin  Bunny,  The.    By  Beatrice 
Potter,  author  of  "The  Tale  of  Peter  Rab- 
bit," etc.     Illustrated.     85  pp.     i8mo.     Fred- 
erick Warne  &  Co. 
A    rabbit   story   in   which    Benjamin    Bunny 

plays  out  a  very  interesting  life  history. 

Tale  of  Two  Bad  Mice,  The.  By  Beatrice 
Potter,  author  of  "The  Tale  of  Peter  Rab- 
bit," etc.  85  pp.  i8mo.  Frederick  Warne 
&   Co. 

Even  the  children  who  are  afraid  of  mice  will 
take  delight  in  following  up  the  capers  of  these 
two    most    mischievous    mouselings. 

Tamate,  the  Life  Story  of  James  Chalmers. 

By      Richard      Lovett.      Illustrated.      i2mo. 

Fleming  H.   Revell. 

"Tamate."  otherwise  James  Chalmers,  lived 
the  life  of  a  hero  in  his  efforts  to  uplift  and 
Christianize  the  savages  of  Rarotonga  and 
Guinea.  The  story  of  his  adventures,  the  dan- 
gers that  he  came  into,  the  perils  of  death 
that  he  experienced,  is  here  told  in  a  way  to 
interest  the  boys.  It  is  a  noble  example  to 
place  before  a  youth,  an  example  of  high  ideals, 
courage,  patience,  perseverance.  It  will  stir 
many  a  boy's  heart  and  cause  him  to  realize 
some  of  the  opportunities  which  come  to  men 
whereby  they  can  devote  themselves  to  a  lofty 
and  noble  cause,  and  contribute  something  to 
moral  and  religious  advancement,  and  through 
these  last  to  the  progress  of  civilization  and 
the  world. 
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Tom  Catapus  and  Potiphar.  By  L.  Schofield. 
Illustrated.  42  pp.  i6mo.  Engraved  and 
printed  by  Edmund   Evans. 

TOWLOCKS,     AND     HiS     WoODEN     HoRSE.        By 

Alice  M.  Appleton.    Illustrated  by  Honor  C. 

Appleton.      94      pp.      32mo.      Frederick    A. 

Stokes  Co. 

A  yellow  curly  head  and  a  wooden  horse 
meet  with  some  strange  experiences  in  Dream- 
land. 

Two  IN  A  Zoo.    By  Curtis  Dunham  and  Oliver 
Herford.    Illustrated  by  Oliver  Herford.    149 
pp.    8vo.    Bobbs-Merrill  Co. 
A  book  wherein  a  boy  and  girl  have  some  re- 
markable   experiences    during    a    visit    to    the 
Zoo.    They  discover  that  animals  can  talk,  and 
have  some  very  entertaining  conversations  at 
times  among  themselves,  which  conversations 
it  is  given  the  little  folks  to  hear. 

Two  Merry  Mariners.    Verses  by  John  Bry- 

mer.      Pictures    by    Stewart    Orr.      Quarto. 

Blackie  &  Sons,  London. 

A  little  boy  who  won't  study  and  a  rabbit 

who   plays   the   mischievous   guide    take   long 

trips  into  strange  lands,  where  they  meet  King 

Goose,    all   the   ducks   and   the   whole   of  the 

Chicken  Yard  family. 

When  Little  Boys  Sing.  By  John  and  Rue 
Carpenter.  Quarto.  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
Consisting  of  words,  pictures  and  music. 
The  songs  are  the  kind  that  children  can  read- 
ily learn,  and  the  book  is  made  with  a  view  to 
attracting  the  eye. 

When  the  King  Came.     By  George  Hodges. 

i2mo.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Stories  from  the  four  Gospels  told  in  popu- 
lar form  with  atmosphere  and  character  study 
derived  from  historical  research  and  appro- 
priate handling  of  imaginative  forces. 

White  Crystals,  The.    By  Howard  R.  Garis, 
author  of  "The  Wet  Stone  of  Swords,"  etc., 
with  illustrations  by  Bertha  C.  Day.    243  pp. 
i2mo.     Little,   Brown  &   Co. 
A   boy's   book  with  an  invigorating  out-of- 
door  atmosphere.     A  city  boy  goes  to  a  New 
York   State  farm,   where  he   has   many  pleas- 
ant experiences  of  the  kind  that  a  wholesome 
boy  among  boys  is  likely  to  have. 

With  Puritan  and  Pequot.  By  William 
Murray  Graydon,  author  of  "In  the  Days  of 
Washington,"  etc.  Illustrated  by  Clyde  O. 
Deland.  398  pp.  i2mo.  The  Penn  Publish- 
ing Co. 
A    colonial    tale    for   young    people    written 

along  the  accepted  lines. 


Zeb,  a  New  England  Boy.    By  W.  O.   Stod- 
dard, author  of  "The  Village  Champion,"  etc. 
Illustrated.    i2mo.    George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co. 
Mr.  Stoddard  writes  about  good,  wholesome 
boys  that  are  none  the  less  human  and   inter- 
esting.   Zeb  will  interest  most  boys  and  girls. 


Literary     Critici  s  m 

American  Literary  Criticism.     By  William 
Morton  Payne.    8vo.    Thomas  Y.  Crowell  & 
Co. 
Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Younger  American  Poets,  The.    By  Jessie  B. 

Rittenhouse.       Illustrated.       i2mo.       Little, 

Brown  &.  Co. 

This  covers  a  hitherto  unoccupied  field  of 
literary  criticism.  It  takes  up  such  poets  as 
Bliss  Carman,  Edith  Thomas.  Josephine  Pea- 
body,  Madison  Cawein,  Dr.  Woodberry,  etc. 
Detailed  notice  later. 


Educational 

Cvr's  Graded  Art  Reader,  Book  2.  By  Ellen 
M.  Cyr.  136  pp.  i2mo.  Ginn  &  Co. 
Reading  lessons  for  the  second  year.  Illus- 
trated with  reproductions  of  famous  master- 
pieces in  art.  A  good  idea  to  thus  begin  the 
training  of  the  artistic  taste  at  an  early  age. 

Elementary  Geography.    By  Charles  F.  King. 

Illustrated.       216     pp.       Indexed.       Quarto. 

Charles  Scribner's   Sons. 

A  textbook  in  the  series  of  "King's  Geogra- 
phies," quite  above  the  ordinary  textbook,  in 
the  way  of  its  make-up.  It  is  profusely  illus- 
trated both  in  halftone  and  in  color,  with  nu- 
merous   maps. 

Elements   of    Deferential    and     Integral 

Calculus.     By  William  Anthony  Granville. 

Illustrated.    459  pp.    Indexed.    8vo.    Ginn  & 

Co. 

A  textbook  suited  to  advanced  courses  in  Cal- 
culus; practically  useful  also  for  shorter 
courses,  for  which  it  permits  of  omissions. 

How  TO  Study  Shakespeare.    By  William  H. 

Fleming,    author   of    "Shakespeare's    Plots." 

etc.     With  an  introduction  by  W.  J.   Rolfe. 

Series  No.  4.     419  pp.     i6mo.     Doubleday, 

Page  &  Co. 

Richard  II,  Cymbeline,  Henry  IV,  Taming 
of  the  Shrew,  are  in  this  fourth  series  of  Mr. 
William  H.  Fleming's  issues.  In  each  the  same 
plan  is  followed — the  source  of  the  plot,  chro- 
nology, notices  on  words  and  references,  and 
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questions.  Mr.  Rolfe  gives  a  favorable  intro- 
duction to  a  work  which  deserves  the  attention 
it  has  received. 

In  St.  Jurgen.  By  Theodor  Storm.  Edited 
with  introductory  notes,  exercises  and  vo- 
cabulary by  J.  H.  Beckman.  With  frontis- 
piece. I20  pp.  i6mo.  Ginn  &  Co. 
A  new  volume  in  the  International  Modern 
Language  Series,  adapted  for  second  year  Ger- 
man in  the  High  School. 

Introductory  History  of  England,  An.    By 
C.  R.  L.  Fletcher.    With  maps.    380  pp.    In- 
dexed.   8vo.     E.  P.  Button. 
Mr.    Fletcher,   a    Fellow   of   Magdalen    Col- 
lege. Oxford,  writes  this  history  for  boys.     It 
covers  that  period  of  English  history  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Los  PuRiTANOs  Y'  Otros  Cuentos.  For  Ar- 
mando Palacio  Valdes.  Edited  with  in- 
troductory and  explanatory  notes,  in  English, 
by  W.  T.  Faulkner.  103  pp.  Paper.  i2mo. 
William  R.  Jenkins. 
A   Spanish    textbook,    well     equipped     with 

notes. 

Natural  History  of  Some  Common  Animals. 

By  Oswald  H.  Latter.  Cambridge  Biological 

Series.    321  pp.    Indexed.    i2mo.    Cambridge 

University  Press. 

A  description  of  the  natural  history  of  ani- 
mals used  in  English  elementary  courses  on 
biolog}'.  Those  included  are  earth  worms  and 
leeches,  cray-fish,  cockroaches,  dragon-flies, 
wasps,  mussels,  snails  and  slugs,  frogs,  toads 
and  newts,  and  some  internal  parasites.  Each 
of  these  has  a  description  of  its  habitat,  its 
anatomy,  its  reproduction  and  its  economics. 
It  is  succeeded  by  a  general  summary  of  the 
genera  and  species  of  its  family  in  England, 
except  where,  as  in  the  cray-fish,  it  stands 
alone.  While  each  of  the  families  is  found  in 
this  country  the  species  nearly  always  differs, 
and  the  study  of  the  anatomy  follows  English 
models,  looking  rather  to  examination  from 
the  point  of  natural  history  than  of  histology. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  work  is  more  useful  in 
directing  observation  to  the  living  animal  than 
many  laboratory  manuals,  which  rivet  attention 
on  various  hormalagies  in  organs,  without  ref- 
erence to  their  use  in  life. 

^Ew  Caesar  Books,  i  to  5.  Edited  by  James 
B.  Greenough,  B.  L.  D'Ooge  and  M.  Grant 
Daniell.  Illustrated.  162  pp.  i2mo.  Ginn  & 
Co. 

Ol'R  Hirds  and  Their  Nestlings.  By  Mar- 
garet Coulson  Walker.  208  pp.  i2mo. 
American  Book  Co. 


A  child's  book  of  birds  in  the  form  of  an  il- 
lustrated volume  in  the  "Eclectic  Reading  Se- 


RoMAN  Literature.     By   Hermann  Joachim. 

Temple  Primers.     148  pp.     Indexed.     iSmo. 

J.  M.  Dent,  London. 

A  brief  history  of  the  literature  of  Rome, 
designed  as  a  handy  reference  volume.  A  book 
of  general  and  concise  information. 

Studies  in  Virgil.  By  Terrot  R.  Glover,  au- 
thor of  "Life  and  Letters  in  the  Fourth  Cen- 
tury." 312  pp.  Svo.  Edward  Arnold.  Re- 
served for  later  notice. 

Teaching  op  German  in  Secondary  Schools, 
The.    By  Elijah  W.  Bagster-Collins.    232  pp. 
Svo.    The  Columbia  University  Press. 
The    result    of    experience    in    High    School 
work,  intended  for  a  four-year  course  in  Ger- 
man in  the  secondary  schools.     Special  stress 
is  laid  on  pronunciation  and  the  inductive  meth- 
od of  teaching  grammar,  together  with  absti- 
nence from  translation,  and  an  effort,  instead, 
to    fill   the   pupil   with    a    German   vocabulary 
known  directly  and  not  in  English  equivalents. 

Tree  Stories.     By  Eleanor  Elizabeth  Mulcts. 

Illustrated    by    Sophie    Schnieder.     299    pp. 

i2mo. 

The  books  in  this  series,  "Phyllis'  Field 
Friends/'  are  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  the 
small  boy  and  girl,  to  whom  it  is  advisable  to 
impart  scientific  knowledge  through  the  me- 
dium of  fiction  and  poetry.  The  common,  ev- 
eryday trees  should  be  the  friends  of  not  only 
Phyllis,  but  of  every  boy  and  girl,  and  it  is  with 
a  hope  that  they  will  become  so  that  this  little 
book   has  been  prepared. 


Letters 


Artist's  Love  Story,  An.  Told  in  the  letters 
of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  Mrs.  Siddons  and 
her  daughters.  Edited  by  Oswald  G.  Knapp. 
With  portraits.  231  pp.  Indexed.  Svo. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  Reserved  for  later 
notice. 

Later  Pepys.  A.  Edited,  with  introduction 
and  notes,  by  Alice  C.  C.  Gaussen.  In  2  vol- 
umes. Illustrated.  Svo.  John  Lane.  Re- 
served  for   later   notice. 

Roma    Beata.      By    Maud    Howe,    author    of 
"Phillida."      Illustrated    from    drawings     by 
John  Elliott  and  from  photographs.     362  pp. 
Svo.    Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
This  consists  of  letters  from  Rome  by  Mrs. 

John  Elliott,  whose  appreciation  and  love  for 
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the  glories  of  Rome  give  her  letters  enthusiasm, 
spirit  and  interest.  The  letters  date  from  1894 
to  1900,  covering  a  period  during  which  the 
Elliotts  roamed  through  Italy.  Most  inter- 
esting of  the  illustrations  are  from  the  pencil 
of  Mrs.  Elliott's  clever  artist  husband.  The 
book  may  well  be  compared  to  Marion  Craw- 
ford's "Ave  Roma." 

Woman  op  the  Wori.d,  A.  By  Ella  Wheeler 
Wilcox.  302  pp.  i2mo.  L.  C.  Page  &  Co. 
Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Your  Loving  Nei.l.  Gathered  from  letters  of 
the  late  Mrs.  Nellie  Gore,  with  frontispiece. 
231  pp.  i2mo.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co. 
The  tragedy  of  a  young  American  woman,  of 
exceptional  beauty,  killed  suddenly  in  the 
apartment  of  a  Russian  baritone,  by  a  pistol 
shot  in  Paris  three  years  ago,  (frew  universal 
attention  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  She 
was  at  the  time  studying  music  under  Mos- 
kowski.  This  volume  is  made  up  of  the  letters 
which  she  wrote  to  an  intimate  friend  in  this 
country.  Aside  from  their  specific  personal 
interest  they  give  a  vivid  picture  of  the  life  of 
a  woman  studying  music,  a  student  of  Lesche- 
tiszki,  on  whose  methods  considerable  light  is 
thrown. 


Political     and     Social     Science 

Children  and   the   Home.     By   Eleanor   A. 
Hunter,  author  of  "Talks  to  Boys,"  etc.   217 
pp.    i2mo.    American  Tract  Society. 
A  manual,  religious  in  its  principle  and  pur- 
pose, in  regard  to  the  care  of  children,  urging 
in  simple  language  the  value  of  example,  of 
truth,   obedience   and   affection,   avoiding   any 
decision  as  to  the  vexed  question  of  corporal 
punishment,  and  treating  all  the  issues  involved 
in  the  moral  care  of  children  from  the  conven- 
tional standpoint.    The  advice  is  homely,  sim- 
ple, often  commonplace,  but  sound  and  with- 
out pretense. 

Distribution  of  Wealtji,  The.  By  Thomas 
Nixon  Carver.  287  pp.  Indexed.  i2mo. 
The  Macmillan  Co. 

The  author  expresses  the  hope  in  his  preface 
that  the  reader  will  look  on  "economics  as  a 
science  rather  than  a  branch  of  polite  litera- 
ture, and  with  the  expectation  of  putting  as 
much  mental  effort  into  the  reading  of  it  as  he 
would  in  the  reading  of  a  treatise  on  physics, 
chemistry  or  biology."  A  compilation  from 
articles  in  "The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Econo- 
mics." The  book  discusses  value,  diminishing 
returns,  forms  of  wealth  and  the  economics  of 
interest  and  profits.  The  principal  claim  for 
originality  made  is  in  the  discussion  of  dimin- 
ishing retCirns.    Throughout  the  book  is  rather 


disposed  to  discuss  the  subject  from  the  stand- 
point of  an  ideal  society  than  from  the  study  of 
the  actual  situation. 

Education  of  the  Wage  Earners.  By  Thom- 
as Davidson,  author  of  "A  History  of  Educa- 
tion," etc.  Edited  with  introductory  chap- 
ter by  Charles  M.  Bakewell.  247  pp.  i2Tno. 
Ginn  &  Co. 

This  is  offered  as  a  "contribution  toward 
the  solution  of  the  educational  problem  of 
democracy."  The  author  died  before  the  book 
was  finished  and  it  was  edited  before  publica- 
tion. It  contains  some  helpful  ideas  and  a 
number  of  very  sane  suggestions. 

Ideal  Mother,  The.    By  B.  Gwernydd  New- 
ton, author  of  "Glimpses  of  God."     322  pp. 
i2mo.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
Studies  of  motherhood,  turning  upon  the  life 

of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Mothers  and  Their   Responsibilities.     By 
Margaret  E.  Bailward.      With  a  preface  by 
the   Rev.   L.    R.    Henslow.     145   pp.     i6mo. 
Longmans,   Green   &   Co. 
An  English  study  of  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  motherhood  in  the  various  stages 
of  English  society,  intended  for  the  most  part 
to  lead  the  "lower  classes"  to  be  satisfied  with 
their  condition  and  to  bring  up  their  children 
with  a  simple  view  of  life. 

Mass  and  Class.  By  W.  J.  Ghent.  256  pp.  In- 
dexed. i2mo.  The  Macmillan  Co. 
In  this  book  the  author  of  "Our  Benevolent 
Feudalism"  has  for  his  text  the  thought  that 
we  are  what  economic  conditions  make  us.  His 
attack  is  for  the  class;  in  his  defense  of  the 
masses  he  is  vigorous. 

Multiple  Personality.  By  Boris  Sidis  and 
Simon  P.  Goodhart.  456  pp.  Indexed.  8vo. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Nearly  eight  years  of  investigation  of  dual 
personality,  begun  under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor William  James,  to  whom  the  work  is 
dedicated,  are  embraced  in  this  book,  which  is 
of  a  close  technical  character. 

Party  Organization  and  Machinery.  By 
Jesse  Macy.  The  American  State  Series. 
293  pp.  Indexed.  i2mo.  The  Century  Co. 
Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Poverty.    By  Robert  Hunter.    382  pp.     i2mo. 
The  Macmillan  Co. 
Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Presidential  Problems.     By  Grover  Cleve- 
land, ex-President  of  the  United  States.    281 
pp.     8vo.     The   Century  Co. 
A  vigorous  discussion,   entirely  comprehen- 
sive, of  some  of  the  most  important  problems 
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with  which  Mr.  Cleveland,  during  his  term  of 
office,  had  to  combat.  They  include  the  Ven- 
ezuela Boundary  trouble,  the  Chicago  Riots  of 
1894  and  the  Bond  Issue.  Mr.  Cleveland  has 
discussed  them  with  his  usual  independent  and 
lucent  methods  of  analysis. 

Weai^th  of  Nations,  The.  By  Adam  Smith. 
Edited  with  introduction,  notes,  marginal  sum- 
mary and  enlarged  index,  by  Edwin  Cannon. 
In  2  vols.  8vo.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
A  new  edition,  carefully  prepared  by  a  well- 
known  English  authority  on  political  econ- 
omy. 


Religion 

BiBLB    Work   and    Warfare.     By   the    Rev. 
Frank    Swainson.      134    pp.      i2mo.      Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co. 
A  practical  manual  of  Bible  class  work. 

Christian  Character.     By  J.  R.  Illingworth. 

206  pp.    8vo.    The  Macmillan  Co. 

A  compilation  of  lectures  on  the  theme  of 
the  elements  in  Christian  ethics. 

Church  Covenant  Idea,  The.    By  Champlain 
Barrage.     226   pp.      Indexed.      i2mo.     The 
American  Baptist  Publication  Society. 
The  result  of  five  or  six  years'  research  and 
study  of  the  development  of  the  Church  Cov- 
enant   among    the    Presbyterians,    Congrega- 
tionalists  and  the   Baptists.     The   author   has 
gone  to  original  doctrines  for  his  information, 
and  has  discovered  facts  hitherto  unknown. 

Episcopalians,  The.  By  Daniel  Dulany  Addi- 
son, author  of  "The  Clergy  in  America,"  etc. 
Illustrated.  252  pp.  i6mo.  The  Baker  & 
Taylor  Co. 

A  new  volume  in  the  well-known  series  of 
"The  Story  of  the  Churches."  Dr.  Addison, 
who  writes  the  book,  is  well  known  as  an  au- 
^ritative  writer  upon  the  Episcopal  Church. 
The  books  are  valuable,  particularly  to  the  lay 
reader. 

Evangelism.    By  G.  Campbell  Morgan.    99  pp. 

i2mo.     Fleming  H.  Revell  Co. 

Reports  of  addresses  on  Evangelism  which 
Dr.  Morgan  delivered  to  students  of  various 
large  theological  seminaries  here  in  the  United 
States.  The  topics  include  "The  Evangel," 
'The  Church  Evangelistic,"  "The  Evangelist," 
The  Evangelistic  Service"  and  "The  Present 
opportunity." 

History  of  the  English  Church  in  the 
Reign  op  Elizabeth  and  James  I,  A  (1558- 
1625).  By  W.  H.  Frere.  393  pp.  Indexed. 
'2mo.     Macmillan  Co. 


Human  Nature  op  the  Saints,  The.  By 
George  Hodges.  244  pp.  i2mo.  Thomas 
Whittaker. 

Religious  discourses,  most  of  which  are  writ- 
ten around  certain  familiar  Biblical  figures,  the 
interpretation  of  character  being  made  with  a 
view  to  showing  the  more  human  traits  in  those 
whom  the  Church  calls  "saints." 

Life  of  the  Christian,  The.  By  G.  Camp- 
bell Morgan.  i2mo.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co. 
Dr.    Morgan's    religious    ideas    are    always 

worth  contemplating.    They  help  every  time. 

Loom  of  Providence,  The.    By  Robert  Mac- 
kenzie.    The    International   Pulpit.     253  pp. 
i2mo.    Fleming  H.  Revell  Co. 
Sermons    based    on    the    general    theme    of 
God's  ways  with  men  and  aimed  at  the  culti- 
vation of  faith  and  patience  and  hope  under 
the  discipline  of  God. 

Memories,   or   How   Sara   Winters   Found 
Fullness  of  Joy.    By  Alida  Stanwood.  126 
pp.     i2mo.     Eaton  &  Mains. 
The    story   of   the   consecration   to   mission 
work  in  an  American  city,  of  a  woman,  mar- 
ried at  18,  left  at  30  alone  after  the  death  of 
her  husband,  two  children  and  a  father.    The 
remainder  of  this  story  opens  in  1883,  is  de- 
voted to  her  personal  touch  during  the  rest  of 
her  Hfe  with  "more  than  90,000  souls,"  though 
only  a  few  instances   of  this  number  are   in- 
cluded in  this  sketch. 

Missions  and  Modern  History.    2  vols.    By 
Robert   E.    Speer.     714  pp.     8vo.     Fleming 
H.  Revell  Co. 
Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Patriarchal  Age,  The.    Genesis.    Volume  i. 

In   the   "Old  Testament   Story."     By   Mary 

W.  Brownson.    Illustrated.    loi  pp.  Indexed. 

W.  A.  Wilde  Co. 

The  first  volume  of  what  is  to  be  a  complete 
story  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  author  is 
Professor  of  the  English  Bible  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania College  for  Women.  There  is  a  com- 
prehensive preface,  and  a  complete  index. 

Personal  and  Ideal  Elements  in  Educa- 
tion. By  Henry  Churchill  King,  author  of 
"Theology  and  the  Social  Consciousness," 
etc.  272  pp.  Indexed.  i2mo.  The  Mac- 
millan Co. 

The  President  of  Oberlin  College  has 
brought  together  in  this  volume  a  group  of  ad- 
dresses on  the  training  and  responsibility  of 
the  individual,  religion,  Christian  training  and 
the  revival. 

Problems  and  Principles.  By  the  late  R.  C. 
Moberly,  author  of  "Christ,  Our  Life,"  etc. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  R.  B.  Rackham.  408  pp. 
Indexed.     8vo.     Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
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A  collection  of  sermons,  addresses  and  ar- 
ticles by  the  Regius  Professor  of  Theology  of 
Oxford  University,  a  Canon  of  Christ  Church, 
some  of  which  are  on  technical  issues,  like  the 
Atonement  and  some  dealing  with  Anglican  is- 
sues, like  the  movement  for  the  dis-establish- 
ment  of  the  Church  in  Wales,  Church  law  and 
the  doctrine  on  standards.  The  position  is  that 
of  a  moderate  High-Churchman  of  the  Oxford 
tradition  and  Laudian  in  view. 

Quiet  Talks  on  Prayer.     By  S.  D.  Gordon, 
author  of  "Quiet  Talks  on  Power.**    234  pp. 
T2mo.    Fleming  H.  Revell  Co. 
This  book  was  called  forth  by  the  great  de- 
mand for  the  author*s  first  book,  "Quiet  Talks 
on  Power.*'    So  many  editions  had  to  be  made 
of  this  book  that  the  author  was  looked  upon 
as  a  man  with  a  message.    The  book  circulated 
widely  in  England.  Scotland,  Ireland,  Australia, 
New  Zealand   and   South   Africa,   and   several 
translations    have   had   to   be   prepared.     The 
present  volume  is  full  of  great  thoughts  and 
suggestion   for  prayer — its  meaning  and   mis- 
sion. 

Saturday  Night.  Sermons.  By  Rev.  George 
Thomas  Dowling.  131  pp.  i2mo.  Thomas 
Whittaker. 

These  sermons,  written  by  a  well  known  min- 
ister, in  Los  Angeles,  California,  appeared  on 
the  editorial  page  of  the  "Los  Angeles  Ex- 
press** on  Saturday  nights  for  a  number  of 
weeks.  They  were  written  for  busy  people 
and  their  aim  is  not  to  denounce,  but  to  en- 
courage and  to  cheer. 

Short  Handbook  of  Missions,  A.  By  Eugene 
Stock.  199  pp.  Indexed.  i2mo.  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co. 

American  missions  are  almost  wholly  omitted 
from  this  sketch  of  missionary  work,  which 
is  written,  as  the  author  frankly  says  in  his 
preface,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Church 
of  England.  Half  the  book  is  occupied  with 
a  general  history  of  missions  down  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  nineteenth  century.  Special  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  results  of  missions  in  the 
last  30  years.  There  are  testimonies  from  lay- 
men, sketches  of  notable  missions,  and  a  brief 
account  of  the  work  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Churches,  with  a  closing  chapter  on  the  litera- 
ture of  the  subject.  The  volume  well  fills  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  intended,  a  comprehen- 
sive sketch  for  the  use  of  English  clergymen 
anxious  to  have  general  information  upon 
which  to  address  their  flocks. 

Six  Inclrsioxs.     By  Edward  August  Jenkins. 

"^Zl  PP-     i^mo-     Robert  Crier  Cook. 

A  book  of  interesting  sermons  that  possess 
no  little  literary   (luality. 


Soul's   Orbit,   or   Man's  Journey  to   God, 
The.     Compiled  with  34  additions  by  M.  D. 
Petre,  author  of  "Where  Saints  Have  Trod," 
Etc.  204  pp.  i2mo.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
Essays  from  a   Roman  Catholic  standpoint, 
brought  together  from  sermons  and  addresses 
dealing  with  the  inner  life  in  the  spirit  of  St. 
Francis  de  Sales,  and  by  a  temperament  suffi- 
ciently liberal  to  include  Whitman  among  the 
poems  which  are  quoted.    Much  may  be  learn- 
ed from  its  pages  as  to  the  spiritual  value  of 
many  methods  of  the  Roman  communion. 

Story  of  St.  Paul,  The.  By  Benjamin  N. 
Bacon.  302  pp.  i2mo.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co. 

Thirty-One    Revival    Sermons.      By    Louis 
Albert  Banks,  author  of  "The  Hall  of  Fame," 
etc.    278  pp.     i2mo.     Fleming  H.  Revell  Co. 
These  sermons  are  written  upon  themes  de- 
rived from  the  lives  of  the  prophets,  Elijah  and 
Elisha. 


Philosophy 

Little  Book  of  Life  After  Death.  The.  By 
Gustav  Theodor  Fechner.  Translated  from 
the  German  by  Mary  C.  Wadsworth.  With 
an  introduction  by  William  James.  i2mo. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

The  theory  here  expounded  is  that  man  has 
three  lives — the  life  before  birth,  that  between 
birth  and  death  and  the  one  after  death,  which 
is  the  real  and  significant  existence.  The  book 
is  full  of  thought,  force  and  material,  bound  to 
produce  reflection. 

Man  and  His  Environment.    Thoughts  of  a 
thinker.     Collected   and   edited   by  John   P. 
Kingsland.     i2mo.    James  Pott  &  Co. 
The  notes  of  a  student  of  philosophy  were 
left  on  the  student's  death  to  a  friend.     This 
friend,  Mr.  John  Kingsland,  has  collected  and 
edited  them,  holding  them  together  with  para- 
graphs   of    explanation,    biography   and   inter- 
pretation.    They  were   written    as   a  plea   for 
more  idealism  as  against  the  modern  trend  of 
materialism. 

Science  of  Life,  The.    By  Mrs.  Craigie  (John 
Oliver  Hobbes),  author  of  "The  School  for 
Saints,"  etc.    Tz  pp.    i6mo.    Scott-Thaw  Co. 
This   address,    delivered   before   the    Ruskin 
Society  of  Birmingham  in  October,  1903,  takes 
Ignatius  Loyola  and  Tolstoy  as  types  of  two 
poems  of  life,  one  of  which   seeks  to   obtain 
character  by  patient  work  with  the  individual 
and  the  other   love  on  a  colossal  and  imper- 
sonal scale:  one  resting  4iis  work  on  Vi  principle 
and  the  other  on  an  emotion. 
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Studies    in   Out-of-door   Life 

Forestry.  By  Dr.  Adam  Schwappach.  Tem- 
ple Primers.  153  pp.  Indexed.  i8mo.  J. 
M.  Dent,  London. 

A  handbook  of  forestry  sufficiently  general 
to  be  useful  almost  anywhere. 

Quiet  Hours  With  Nature.  By  Mrs.  Bright- 
wen.  Illustrated  by  Theo.  Carreras.  271  pp. 
i2mo.    James  Pott  &  Co. 

A  book  of  science  written  along  popular 
lines.  The  subjects,  various  plants  and  ani- 
mals, are  chosen  for  their  interesting  aspects 
rather  than  from  the  scientific  classification  to 
which  they  severally  belong. 

Tree  Doctor,  The.  By  John  Davey.  Illus- 
trated. 88  pp.  The  Saalfield  Publishing  Co. 
A  hand  book  of  tree  culture,  designed  for 

every  day  use  in  garden  and  park  work. 

Trees.  By  H.  Marshall  Ward,  author  of  "The 
Oak,"  etc.  Volume  I,  Buds  and  Twigs.  Il- 
lustrated. 260  pp.  Indexed.  i2mo.  The 
Cambridge  University  Press. 

The  first  volume  in  a  series  of  practical 
handbooks  of  forest-botany  for  use  in  nature 
study  and  the  laboratory. 

Upland  Pastures.  By  Adeline  Knapp.  Illus- 
trated.   78  pp.    i2mo.    Paul  Elder  &  Co. 

Miss  Knapp,  a  woman  doing  newspaper  work 
in  New  York  has  been  on  papers  in  Buffalo  and 
represented  newspapers  in  San  Francisco,  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  and  the  Philippines.  In  this 
volume,  published  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  which 
has  at  its  close  a  touch  of  the  scenery  of  Cali- 
fornia, outdoor  life  is  the  subject  of  a  related 
group  of  essays,  written  with  pains  and  with 
care,  printed  in  an  agreeable  form,  making 
with  its  buckram  cover,  its  rubricated  colored 
pageheads,  and  its  full  faced  type,  a  characteris- 
tic picture  of  nature's  study. 


Sports 

American   Yachting.     By  W.    B.     Stephens. 

Illustrated.     365  pp.     Indexed.     i2mo.     The 

Sportsman's  Library. 

This  history  of  American  yachting  begins 
with  George  Crowningshield's  "Cleopatra's 
Barge"  in  1816.  From  this  the  author  passes 
to  George  Steer's  building  of  "The  America" 
^nd  the  winning  of  the  Queen's  Cup  in  1851. 
The  rest  of  the  volume  follows  a  familiar  path 
down  to  the  appearance  of  auxiliary  yachts  in 
this  country  in  the  last  five  years,  with  gasoline 
niotors.     Many   technical    details   are   touched 


upon,  but  there  are  few  hull  plans  and  these  in 
general  on  too  small  a  scale  to  be  of  value. 
The  book  is  popular,  rather  than  technical. 

Camera  Shots  at  Big  Game.     By  Mr.   and 
Mrs.  A.  G.  Wallihan.    With  an  introduction 
by  Theodore  Roosevelt.     Illustrated.    TJ  pp. 
8vo.     Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
President  Roosevelt  has  published  an  intro- 
duction  to   these   remarkable   photographs   of 
game  in  the  Rockies,  of  which  one,  a  cougar 
leaping,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the 
annals  of  such  photography.    All  of  the  game, 
big  or  small,  in  the  West,  is  included.    A  well- 
told   narrative   accompanies   the   photographs, 
many  of  which  will  be  marvelous  to  those  who 
know  something  of  a  camera  and  the  difficulty 
of  this  work.    In  press  work  and  in  its  repro- 
ductions, the  volume  is  all  that  can  be  desired. 

Complete  Motorist,  The.  By  A.  B.  Filson 
Young.  Illustrated.  8vo.  McClure,  Phillips 
&  Co. 

A  volume  on  the  evolution  and  construction 
of  the  motor-car,  written  by  an  English  expert 
on  automobiles.  It  is  not  merely  technical, 
but  is  full  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  sport  of 
automobile  riding,  and  there  are  two  chapters 
contributed  by  Rudyard  Kipling  and  the  au- 
thors of  "The  Lightning  Conductor." 

Lawn  Tennis:  Its  Past,  Present  amd  Fu- 
ture. By  J.  Parmly  Paret,  to  which  is  added 
a  chapter  on  Lacrosse  by  William  Harvey 
Maddren.  Illustrated.  The  American  Sports- 
man's Library.  403  pp.  Indexed.  8vo.  The 
Macmillan  Co. 

A  history  of  lawn  tennis  and  its  development 
both  in  United  States  and  abroad,  including 
a  discussion  of  its  physical  effects  and  its  tech- 
nical points.  It  combines  rules  with  interesting 
reading  matter  and  has  plenty  of  good  photo- 
graphs. 

My  Sporting  Holidays.  By  Sir  Henry  Seton- 

Karr,   author   of   "The   Call   to   Arms,"   etc. 

Illustrated.     8vo.     Edward  Arnold,  London. 

A  volume  of  incidents  derived  from  a  diary 

kept  during  hunting  trips  in  Scotland,  Ireland, 

Norway  and  North  America.     Some  portions 

have  appeared  in  the  "Pall  Mall  Gazette"  and 

other  English  papers. 

Sporting  Paradise,   A.     By   P.   St.   Michael- 
Podmore,  author  of  "Ozunkein."  etc.     Illus- 
trated   by    Harington    Bird.      274   pp.     8vo. 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 
Stories    of    adventure    in    America    and    the 

backwoods  of  Muskoka  told  by  an  enthusiastic 

young  English  sportsman  who  wishes  to  make 

others  as  enthusiastic  as  himself. 
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Natural  History  Studies 

Dog,  The.  By  John  Maxtee.  Illustrated.  136 
pp.  Indexed.  i8mo.  The  Pcnn  Publishing 
Co. 

A  short  handbook  on  the  care  of  dogs,  in- 
cluding raising,  training  and  care  in  illness. 


compiled  a  cook  book  based  on  personal  ex- 
periences, accompanied  by  brief  remarks  on  the 
May-Irwin-st^e  style,  followed  by  an  occas- 
ional comic  illustration,  sometimes  cribbed 
bodily,  but  often  preserving  some  little  touch  of 
suggestion  or  neat  phrase  which  relieves  the 
book  from  the  routine  habit  of  the  literature 
of  the  cuisine. 


Quintette  of  Graycoats,  A.  By  Effie  Big- 
nell,  author  of  '*Mr.  Chupcs  and  Miss  Jen- 
nie." Illustrated.  220  pp.  Baker  &  Taylor 
Co. 

A    number    of    sympathetic  .animal    stories 
about  five  squirrels,  the  pets  of  the  author. 

Red  Hunters  and  tjie  Animal  People.     By 
Charles  A.  Eastman,  author  of  "Indian  Boy- 
hood," etc.    249  pp.     i2mo.     Harper  &  Bros. 
Mr.  Eastman's  Indian  name  is  "Ohiysa."  He 
is  a  Sioux  Indian,  now  educated  and  practicing 
medicine  among  his  own  people.     The  stories 
are  real  tales  o^  what  may  be  called  the  human 
side  of  animal  lifi      They  are  full  of  the  Indian 
poetry   of   tempera  lent,   and   form   a  distinct 
contribution  to  the  lit  ^rature  that  has  been  in- 
spired by  Indian  life. 

Romance  op  the  Animal  World,  The.  By 
Edmund  Selous.  Illustrated  by  Lancelot 
Speed  and  S.  T.  Dodd.  33  pp.  i2mo.  J. 
B.  Lippincott  Co. 

Stories   of  the   strange  things  that  are  ob- 
served in  the  study  of  natural  history. 

Tnventieth  Century  Dog,  The.  (Non-sport- 
ing). Compiled  from  the  contributions  of 
over  five  hundred  experts.  By  Herbert 
Compton.  Illustrated.  350  pp.  8vo.  Fred- 
erick A.  Stokes  Co. 

World  of  Animal  Life,  The.    Edited  by  Fred 
Smith,  author  of  "The  Animal   Book,"   etc. 
Illustrated.     i2mo.    James  Pott  &  Co. 
A  clear  zoological  study,  half  text-book,  writ- 
ten in  an  interesting  manner  to  supply  knowl- 
edge by  reading  rather  than  by  actual  study. 


Cook    Books 


Housekeepers*  Recipes.    320  pp.  i2mo.  Fred- 
erick A.  Stokes  Co. 

This  contains  no  printed  recipes,  but  is  design- 
ed in  classified  order  for  housekeepers'  mem- 
oranda. In  the  front  there  is  a  cooking  time 
table  and  tables  of  weights  and  measures. 

May  Irwin's  Home  Cooking.     Illustrated  by 
Francis  Brook  Farley.    268  pp.    8vo.    Fred- 
erick A.  Stokes  Co. 
Miss  May  Irwin,  whose  appearance  certainly 

justifies  the  conclusion  that  she  is  fed  well,  has 


Mrs.-  Wheelock's  Choice  Recipes.     138  pp. 
Indexed.    Paper.    i2mo.    The  Randall  Print- 
ing Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
A  collection  of  practical  recipes. 

One  Hundred  and  One  Beverages.  Com- 
piled by  May  E.  Southworth.  87  pp.  In- 
dexed.    i2mo.    Paul  Elder  &  Co. 

American  drinks;  some  new,  some  old,  from 
buttermilk  and  ginger  beer  to  whiskey  punch. 
An  eflfort  is  made  to  cover  non-alcoholic  as 
well  as  alcoholic  beverages.  Even  black  coffee 
is  included.  The  book  has  rubricated  cross- 
heads,  ornamented  cover  and  a  quaint  format. 

One  Hundred  and  One  Candies.     Compiled 

by  May   E.   Southworth.     79  pp.     Indexed. 

Paper.    i2mo.    Paul  Elder  &  Co. 

Recipes    for    candies — Plain,    fruit    and   nut. 

creams,  bonbons,  candied  fruits,  nuts  and  i>op- 

corn,  kisses,  with  pages  for  manuscript  recipes. 

One    Hundred    and     One    Chafing     Dish 
Recipes.     Compiled  by  May  E.  Southworth. 
93  pp.     Indexed.     i2mo.     Paul  Elder  &  Co. 
Chafing  dish   recipes,   deficient   in  close   ac- 
curacy, published  and  apparently  compiled   in 
San  Francisco.     They  show  a  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  necessity  of  a  fruit  grating  as   a 
basis   for  curry,   and  confuse  a  gumbo  recipe 
with  okra  and  gumbo  powder  which  require  a 
very   different    treatment.      Many   fresh    views 
are,   however,   included,  and  the  work  is  cer- 
tain to  widen  the  employment  of  a  useful  tool 
in  petite  cuisine. 

One  Hundred  and  One  Salads.  Compiled 
by  May  E.  Southworth.  81  pp.  Indexed. 
8vo.     Paul  Elder  &  Co. 

A  unique  little  book,  comprising  suggestions 
for  novel  and  dainty  ways  of  serving.  It  is 
not  a  regular  cook  book,  but  presents  rather 
little  delicacies  which  to  know  how  to  make 
means  diversions  for  the  luncheons  and  teas. 

What  to  Have  for  Luncheon.     By  Mary  J. 

Lincoln,  author  of  "The  Boston  Cook  Book." 

Illustrated.     231  pp.     Indexed.     i2mo.     The 

Dodge  Publishing  Co. 

This  contains  the  best  of  Mrs.  Lincoln's 
recipes  for  luncheons.  It  is  a  practical  book 
suited  to  every  day  use. 
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Humor  Government  Publications 


Business.  By  L.  DeV.  Matthewman.  Illus- 
trated by  Tom  Fleming.  i6mo. 
A  new  book  of  epigrams  by  the  author  of 
"Crankisms."  They  are,  however,  in  an  en- 
tirely new  vein,  being  observations,  sarcastic, 
and  often  caustic,  on  lack  of  principles,  or  neg- 
lect of  principles,  in  business  life. 

Few  Remarks,  A.     By  Simeon  Ford.    314  pp. 

i2mo.     Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

A  revised  edition  of  a  book  first  published 
in  1903. 

Policy  for  the  Wise.    By  Carolyn  Wells.    Il- 
lustrated by  Florence  Scovcl  Shinn,  Fanny  Y. 
Cory,  Oliver  Herford  and  others.     170  pp. 
i2mo.    The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co. 
Florence   Scoville   Shinn,   Gustave   Verbeck, 
Fanny  Y.  Cory  and  Oliver  Herford  have  fur- 
nished   the    illustrations    to    these    nonsense 
rhymes,  usually  cast  in  the  conventional  form 
begim  by  Lear,  which  has  its  first  suggestion 
in  the  Greek  ethics.     By  the   170th  page  the 
humor  begins  to  be  somewhat  repetitious. 

GiLHOOLEYiSMS.  By  Lord  Gilhooley  (Fred- 
erick H.  Seymour),  author  of  "Dennis  Fog- 
garty,"  etc.  Pictures  by  T.  Fleming.  i6mo. 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 
Epigrams,  some  funny,  some  trite,  taking  off 
society  fads.  The  pictures  carry  out  the  same 
idea  as  that  embodied  in  "Crankisms.'' 

Mr.   Hawkin's  Humorous  Adventures.     By 
Edgar  Franklin.    Illustrated.    323  pp.    i2mo. 
Dodge  Publishing  Co. 
The  experiences  of  an  inventor  humorously 

told. 

Mixed  Beasts.    By  Kenyon  Cox.    Illustrated. 

132  pp.     i2mo.     Fox,  puffield  &  Co. 

Rhymes  that  attempt  the  funny  rather  than 
achieve  it.    With  grotesque  drawings. 

Strenuous  Animals.  By  Edwin  J.  Webster. 
Illustrated  by  E.  W.  Kemble  and  Bob  Ad- 
ams. 150  pp.  i2mo.  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Co. 

Humorous  tales  of  animals,  all  of  whom  do 
the  most  wonderful  things.  There  are  eight 
stones  in  all,  among  them,  "An  Imported  Griz- 
zly," "A  Pet  Frog"  and  "An  Oil-Loving  Dog 
Fish"  play  the  parts  of  heroes. 

True  Bills.    By  George  Ade,  author  of  "Peo- 
ple You   Know,'*   etc.     Illustrated.      154   pp. 
i6mo. 
Another  of  Mr.  Ade's  excursions  in  slang. 


A.  L.  A.  Catalog  for  1904,  Library  of  Con- 
gress. 

This  contains  the  names  of  eight  thousand 
volumes,  prepared  by  the  New  York  State  Li- 
brary and  the  Library  of  Congress,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Library  Association 
Publishing  Board.  It  succeeds  a  similar  edi- 
tion of  1893,  intended  to  give  the  best  5000  vol- 
umes accessible  for  a  small  library,  presenting 
an  authority  on  each  subject.  The  book  is  ar- 
ranged upon  the  decimal  system  as  well  as  upon 
Cutter's  rules.  Besides  furnishing  an  author- 
itative list  of  books  on  the  subjects,  as  each  title 
has  been  given  its  appropriate  number  under 
the  Dewey  system,  the  volume  is  useful  in  li- 
brary classification. 

(Banks  and  Banking).  List  of  More  Im- 
portant Books,  A,  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress ON  Banks  and  Banking.  Compiled 
under  the  direction  of  Appleton  Prentiss 
Clark  Griffin.  55  pp.  Paper.  8vo.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  House,  Washington. 

Check  List  of  Large  Scale  Maps,  A.  Pub- 
lished by  Foreign  Governments  (Great  Brit- 
am  excepted).  In  the  Library  of  Congress. 
Compiled  under  the  direction  of  Philip  Lee 
Phillips.    58  pp.    8mo. 

(Far  East)  Selected  List  of  Books,  A. 
(With  reference  to  periodicals)  in  reference 
to  the  Far  East.  Compiled  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Appleton  Prenti.^s  Clark  Griffin.  67 
pp.  Indexed.  8vo.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington. 

Infantry  Drill  Regulations.  United  States 
Army.  Revised  1904.  245  pp.  i8mo.  Army 
and  Navy  Journal. 

(Immigration)  List  of  Books,  A.  (With  ref- 
erence to  periodicals)  On  Immigration.  Com- 
piled under  the  direction  of  Appleton  Prentiss 
Clark  Griffin.  71  pp.  Indexed.  Paper.  8vo. 
Library  of  Congress.  Government  Printing 
House,  Washington. 

(Railroads)  List  of  Books  (with  reference 
to  periodicals,  in  regard  to  railroads  in  re- 
lation to  the  Government  and  public,  with  ap- 
pendix list  of  references  on  the  Northern  Se- 
curity's Case).  Compiled  under  the  direc- 
tion of 'Appleton  Prentiss  Clark  Griffin.  Li- 
brary of  Congress.  68  pp.  Indexed.  Paper. 
8vo.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton. 
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Etiquette 


Courtesies,  The.  By  Eleanor  B.  Clapp.  Il- 
lustrated. 231  pp.  Indexed.  i6mo.  A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Co. 

A  handy  volume  on  etiquette,  designed  for 
general  use.  The  book  is  an  addition  to  the 
Woman's  Home  Library,  an  excellent  series 
of  works,  edited  by  Mrs.  Margaret  E.  Sangs- 
ter. 


Reference 

Correct  Writing  and  Speaking.  By  Mary 
A.  Jordan.  235  pp.  i6mo.  A.  S.  Barnes  & 
Co. 

Another  contribution  to  the  practicable  hand- 
books that  comprise  the  Women's  Home  Li- 
brary. It  has  been  written  by  one  well  qualified 
in  this  subject,  a  professor  of  English  in  Smith 
College. 


Hygiene 


Health,  Strength  and  Power.  By  Dudley 
Allen  Sargent.  Illustrated.  276  pp.  i2mo. 
H.  M.  Caldwell  Co. 

Dr.  Sargent  is  professor  of  Hemenway  Gym- 
nasium in  Harvard  University.  His  book  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  articles  on  practicable 
physical  training.  It  was  written  with  an  idea 
of  convincing  the  indoor  person  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  out-door  life  and  exercise.  It  at- 
tempts to  impart  an  enthusiasm  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

Jiu-JiTsu  Combat  Tricks.  By  H.  Irving  Han- 
cock, author  of  "Japanese  Physical  Training." 
Illustrated  by  photographs  taken  from  life 
by  A.  D.  Phelan  and  others.  151  pp.  umo. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

A  manual  on  the  new  Japanese  wrestling, 
with  photographs  of  Japanese,  taking  up  suc- 
cessively throat-hold,  arm-throw  and  the  var- 
ious fashions  in  which  attack  can  be  met  from 
a  boxer.  Minute  instruction  is  given,  but  as 
with  all  such  verbal  instruction,  it  is  of  little 
use  without  object  lessons. 

Personal  Hygiene.  Edited  by  Walter  L. 
Pyle.  Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
Illustrated.  441  pp.  i2nio.  W.  B.  Saunders 
&  Co. 

Practical  Dietetics.    With    Reference  to 
Diet  in  Disease.    By  Alida  Frances  Pattee. 
340  pp.     i2mo.     Published  by  the  author. 
Second  edition  revised  and  enlarged. 

Self-Building  Through  Common  Sense.  By 
Mrs.  Banister.  205  pp.  i2mo.  Lee  &  Shep- 
ard. 

By  the  exercise  of  her  own  precepts,  Mrs. 
Banister  raised  herself  from  invalidism  to  a 
condition  of  perfect  health.  She  is  now  trying 
to  show  other  people  how  they  can  make  them- 
selves stronger,  both  mentally  and  physically. 

What  a  Young  Man  Ought  to  Know.     By 
Sylvanus    Stall.      Self   and    Sex   Scries.     269 
pp.     i6mo.     Vir  Publishing  Co. 
A    new    revised    edition    of    a    work    widely 

known. 


Dictionary  of  the  Dr.\ma,  A.    By  W.  Daven- 
port   Adams,    author    of    "A    Dictionary    of 
English    Literature,"   etc.     Volume   I,   A-G. 
627  pp.    8vo.    J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 
This  is  a   guide  to  the  Plays,   Playwrights, 
Players  and  Playhouses  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and   America   from   the   earliest  times   to   the 
present.    It  does  not  aim  at  completeness,  that 
were  impossible.     But  it  is  a  prodigious  work, 
announced  long  ago,  but  now  published  after 
its   author's   death.     The    second  volume   will 
come  soon.     If  any  criticism  is  to  be  made  it 
has  been  made  by  the  critics  who  have  charged 
the  author  with  overabundance  of  detail,  and  a 
distinction  and  remembrance  of  trivialities. 

Grove's    Dictionary   of    Music   and    Musi- 
cians, The.     Edited  by  J.  A.   Fuller   Mait- 
land.     Illustrated.     In   5   volumes.     Vol.    I. 
800  pp.    8vo.    The  Macmillan  Co. 
A  revision  of  the  standard  work  upon  music, 
in  which  the  first  volume  of  the  first  edition 
appeared  in  1878.     The  present  issue  contains 
the  first  volume  from   A  to  Eyhler.     The  bi- 
ographical portions  of  the  encyclopaedia  have 
been  somewhat  condensed,  but  the  scope  of  the 
dictionary  has  been  increased  by  adding  an  ar- 
ticle on  acoustics  and  expanding  those  on  mu- 
sical  composers,    Bach,    Berlioz,    Brahms   and 
Chopin,  whose  importance  has  grown  since  the 
first  issue  of  this  monumental  work.    The  same 
arrangement  is  followed  and  the  work  will  con- 
tinue to  be  as  essential  as  in  the  past. 

One  Hundred  and  Thirt.y-Five   Thousand 
Words  Spei«led  and  Pronounced.  By  John 
H.   Bechtel,  author  of  "Synonyms,"  etc.  670 
pp.    i2mo.    George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co. 
A    dictionary    compiled    from    standard    dic- 
tionaries and  designed  for  office  and  school  use. 
It    is   compact   in    size   and   is   furnished   with 
hints  for  use  of  capitals,  italics,  etc. 

Parliamentary  Law  at  a  Glance.  By  Mary 
Belle  King  Sherman.  174  pp.  Indexed.  i6mo. 
Revised  edition.  Fine  Arts  Building,  Chi- 
cago. 

Scientific  American  Reference  Book.  Com- 
piled by  Albert  H.  Hopkins  and  A.  Russell 
Bond.  Illustrated.  500  pp.  Indexed.  i2mo. 
Munn  &  Co. 

Answers  to  correspondents  appearing  in  the 
"Scientific  American"  over  a  long  period,  are 
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brought  together  in  this  carefully  indexed  vol- 
ume, intended  to  furnish  information  on  a  host 
of  subjects,  following  the  demands  and  ques- 
tions of  the  day.  The  volume  is  particularly 
full  on  naval  matters,  the  population  of  the 
United  States,  the  recent  census,  telegraph  and 
telephone  service  and  sundry  subjects  in  con- 
stant demand. 


Science 

Astronomy  for  Amateurs.    By  Camille  Flam- 
marion.     Authorized  translation  by  Frances 
A-    Welby.     Illustrated.     340  pp.     Indexed. 
i2mo.    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
A   translation  of   Flammarion's  work,  dedi- 
cated to  a  French  woman,  a  member  of  the 
Astronomical  Society  of  France.  Mme.  C.  R. 
Cavare,  and  written  from  what  is  assumed  to 
be  a  standpoint,  with  some  information,  much 
exclamation,  and  a  steady  stream  of  sentiment. 
The  illustrations  are  somewhat  worn. 

Balance.  By  Orlando  J.  Smith.  279  pp.  In- 
dexed. i2mo.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
A  philosophic  essay,  by  the  president  of  the 
American  Associated  Press,  based  on  an  as- 
sumed correllation  between  the  laws  of  the 
conservation  of  energy  and  the  action  and  re- 
action of  the  physical  world  on  one  side,  and 
the  operations  of  the  spiritual  world  on  the 
other,  in  which  it  is  assumed  compensation 
must  exist. 

Becquerei.    Rays   and    the    Properties    of 
Radium.     By  Hon.  R.  J.  Strutt.    Illustrated. 
214  pp.    8vo.     Edward  Arnold. 
Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Earthquakes  in  tjie  Light  of  the  New 
Seismology.  By  Clarence  Edward  Button, 
author  of  "Hawaiian  Volcanoes,"  etc.  Illus- 
trated, 310  pp.  Indexed.  8vo.  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons. 
Number  14  in  the  Scientific  Series,  edited  by 

Edward  Lee  Thorndike  and  F.  E.  Beddard. 

Electric  Furnace,  The.     By  Henri  Moissan. 

Translated  by  A.  T.  de  Mouilpied.     303  pp. 

Indexed.     8vo.     Edward  Arnold,   London. 

A  manual,  translated  from  the  French  on 
the  Electric  Furnace,  its  author  being  an  au- 
thority in  this  field.  The  first  chapter  de- 
-scribes  the  types  of  the  furnaces;  the  next  de- 
scribes carbon,  and  the  third  deals  with  reduc- 
tion ni  carbides,  silicides,  borides,  phosphides 
and   arsenides. 


samples  of  script  are  first  shown.  Attention  is 
drawn  to  special  features,  the  plates  analyzed 
and  advice  given  for  the  apphcation  of  these 
principles  in  deciding  upon  character  from 
handwriting. 

Int.roductio.v    to    Psychology,    An.      By   J. 

Clark    Murray.      510   pp.      Indexed.      i2mo. 

Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

This  is  based  on  the  author's  "Handbook 
of  Psychology,"  which  has  gone  through  sev- 
eral editions.  In  the  new  volume  much  of  the 
old  book  has  been  rewritten,  and  fresh  dis- 
coveries and  facts  due  thereto  have  been  added. 

Magnetism  and  Its  Elementary  Measure- 
ment. By  W.  Hibbert.  Illustrated.  94  pp. 
Indexed.  i2mo.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
A  work  for  elementary  students  on  measure- 
ment and  magnetic  action  by  the  head  of  the 
Department  of  Physics  and  Scientific  Engi- 
neering, Polytechnical  Institution,  London,  a 
school  which  gives  instruction  similar  to  that 
of  the  Drexel  Institute.  It  is  the  first  part  of 
a  larger  volume,  dealing  with  magnetism  and 
electricity.  Its  new  features  are  an  attempt  to 
make  the  elementary  student  measure  mag- 
netic action  under  a  three-fold  aspect — "force," 
"field"  and  "flux" — to  raise  the  last  to  a  first 
place,  to  describe  a  new  instrument,  the  mag- 
netic balance,  and  to  accustom  elementary 
students  to  a  clearer  perception  of  the  limits 
of  error. 

Philosophy  as  Scientia  Scientiarum,  and 
A  History  of  Classifications  of  tjie  Sci- 
ences. By  Robert  Flint.  340  pp.  Svo. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
Nearly  forty  years  ago  Professor  Flint  be- 
gan his  work  at  Edinboro  University.  This 
volume  contains  his  lectures  upon  the 
relation  of  the  sciences.  The  work  was 
repeatedly  announced,  but  never  appeared, 
though  an  important  part  of  it  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Presbyterian  Review  in  1885. 
It  is  an  endeavor  first  to  show  that 
with  sympathetic  philosophy  a  science  of  sci- 
ences is  possible,  and,  second,  to  review  his- 
torically the  attempt  in  this  direction  from 
Plato  to  the  present  time.  The  first  half  of 
the  book  to  Kant  deals  almost  altogether  with 
the  metaphysical  classification  of  the  sciences. 
From  the  time  of  the  French  encyclopaedists, 
represented  by  De  Tracy,  covering  the  last 
century  and  a  quarter,  the  material  rather  than 
the  mental  relations  of  the  sciences  begins  to 
grow  important.  The  close  of  the  book  treats 
particularly  of  the  science  of  man. 


Graphology.     By  Clifford  Howard.     Illustrat- 
ed.     207  pp.      Indexed.      i8mo.      The    Penn 
Publishing  Co. 
A  manual  on  the  art  of  reading  character  by 

hand-writing.     With  the  aid  of  plates,  various 


Physiological  Economy  in  Nutrition.  With 
special  reference  to  the  minimal  proteid  re- 
quirements of  the  healthy  man.  An  experi- 
mental study  by  Russell  H.  Chittenden.  478 
pp.    8v().     Frederick  A.  Stokes  &  Co. 
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Scientific  Fact  and  Metaphysical  Reality. 

By  Robert  Brandon  Arnold.     360  pp.     8vo. 

The  Macmillan  Co. 

The  main  object  of  this  work,  says  the  au- 
thor, may  be  described  as  the  fruits  of  eflforts 
to  bring  the  development  of  science  into  touch 
with  the  point  of  view  of  metaphysical  think- 
ing. The  present  work  deliberately  intro- 
duces details  and  illustrations,  derived  from 
science,  but  not  fact,  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  its  bearing  on  such  scientifical  prob- 
lem. The  entire  field  is  covered  by  this  am- 
bitious attempt  from  the  relations  of  science 
and  metaphysics,  to  God  and  the  Absolute,  with 
a  closing  chapter  on  criminology. 

Mechanical     Science 

Building   Stxdnes.     Edited  by  Paul  N.   Has- 
luck,  editor  of  "Work,"  etc.    With  numerous 
illustrations.      Mechanics'    Manual.      91    pp. 
Indexed.    i6mo.    Cassell  &  Co.,  London. 
Short    articles    on    British    Building   Stones 

which  have  appeared  in  the  "Building  World" 

through  some  18  years. 

Mechanics  Applied  to  Engineering.  By 
John  Goodman.  Illustrated.  Fourth  and 
enlarged  edition.  720  pp.  Indexed.  i2mo. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

Road  and  Footpath  Construction.  Edited 
by  Paul  N.  Hasluck.  92  pp.  Indexed.  i6mo. 
Mechanics'  Manuals. 

Macadam,  stone,  wood  and  asphalt  paving, 
with  footpaths,  are  briefly  discussed  under  the 
English  practice  in  these  articles,  many  by  Ar- 
thur Bows,  of  the  London  "Building  World." 

War-Ships.  By  Edward  L.  Atwood,  author  of 
"A  Text-Book  of  Theoretical  Naval  Ar- 
chitecture." With  diagrams.  295  pp.  In- 
dexed. 8vo.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
A  text-book  on  the  construction,  protec- 
tion, stability,  turning,  etc.,  of  war  vessels, 
prepared  to  supply  a  much-expressed  need. 

M  iscellaneous 

College  Girl  of  America  and  the  Institu- 
tions That  Make  Her  What  She  Is,  The. 
By  Mary  Caroline  Crawford,  author  of  "The 
Romance  of  Old  New  England  Roof-Trees." 
etc.  Illustrated.  313  pp.  Indexed.  i2mo. 
L.  C.  Page  &  Co. 


Contains  an  article  on  each  woman's  college 
in  the  country,  written  in  a  tone  of  friendly 
appreciation  and  description.  The  closing 
chapters  take  up  co-educational  colleges  in  the 
West  and  East.  Smaller  institutions  like  Mill's 
College,  in  California,  are  included.  A  surpris- 
ing thing  about  the  volume  is  the  skill  and  suc- 
cess with  which  typical  photographs  have  been 
obtained,  each  of  some  one  young  woman  il- 
lustrating the  character  and  appearance  of  the 
students  in  each  institution.  All  are  most  char- 
acteristic. 


History  op  Tom  Jones,  The.  By  Henry 
Fielding,  Esq.  Abridged  by  Burton  L.  Ste- 
venson. With  frontispiece.  452  pp.  i2mo. 
Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

This  belongs  to  the  series,  "Condensed 
Classics."  We  do  not  believe  in  abridging 
classical  works.  It  is  better  to  take  them  as 
they  were  originally,  but  the  books  are  pre- 
pared for  the  people  who  find  the  early  English 
novelists  too  deep  to  wade  through. 

Some  Apter-Dinner  Speeches.    With  an  in- 
troductory note  by  E.  H.  Beach.    Illustrated. 
221  pp.     i2mo. 
After-dinner  speeches  by  Depew,  Cleveland, 

John  M.  Allen,  Cockran,  J.  Adam  Bede,  A.  K. 

McClure,  Marcus  A.  Hanna,  Tom  L.  Johnson, 

Joseph  H.  Choate  and  A.  J.  Beveridge,  closing 

with  anecdotes  and  toasts. 


Table  and  How  Tjo  Decorate  It,  The.     By 
Mary  W.   Alexander.     Illustrated.     210  pp. 
i2mo.     D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
Articles   on   the   arrangement   of   the  table, 
illustrated  by  half-tone  photographs.    The  gen- 
eral plans   adopted   are  traditional,   first   sug- 
gested by  Careme.     Much  is  taken  from  the 
"Ladies'  Home  Journal,"  and  suggestions  are 
incorporated    from      other    authorities.      The 
means  proposed  are  in  general  within  the  limit 
of  a   slender  purse,  and  include  that  pestilent 
nuisance,  the  conversation  card. 

Your  Future.    By  Lela  Omar.    59  pp.    j2mo. 

Penn  Publishing  Co. 

The  book  explains  the  signs  of  the  zodiac 
and  the  various  influences  exerted  over  dif- 
ferent persons.  The  gist  of  the  matter  par- 
takes of  the  usual  form. 
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The    Market    Value    of    Sincerity 

By    Arthur    Stringer, 
Author  'of    '^Hephaestus,"    ''The     Silver     Poppy,"     etc, 


THE  straight  line,  in  the  literary 
world,  is  not  always  the  shortest 
distance  between  two  points.  It 
is  the  seemingly  unstudied,  the  indirect 
and  accidental  revelation  which  is  grasped 
at.  It  is  the  overheard  word  that  catches 
the  ear,  both  in  the  nursery'  and  the  na- 
tion. And  the  truer  success  still  awaits 
the  man  who  would  eschew  success.  The 
shoddiest  penny-a-liner  will  eloquently 
enough  tell  you  that  feelings  higher  than 
mere  monetary  interest  should  guard  the 
springs  of  inspiration,  and  that  the  effort 
which  is  made  for  mere  dollars  and  cents 
is  foredoomed  to  final  failure.  He  might 
even  quote  the  fate  of  most  sequels,  to 
bear  out  his  point,  and  dwell  a  pregnant 
moment  or  two  on  the  disheartening  and 
even  deplorable  outcome  of  all  prize  com- 
petitions. 

For  to-day,  when  it  takes  such  a  deal  of 
whittling  to  make  the  round  peg  of  art 
fit  the  square  hole  of  commercialism,  it 
remains  something  more  than  a  paradox 
that  nothing  is  so  practical  as  the  ideal. 
In  other  words,  it  pays  to  have  convic- 
tions. Doubly  and  trebly  does  it  pay  to 
live  up  to  these  convictions.  Our  very 
existence  as  a  nation  is  rooted  in  a  terrible 
sincerity;  we  came  into  being  when  we 
saw  that  we  could  fight  and  die  for  a  prin- 
ciple. Emerson,  who  stands  for  the  most 
penetrating  and  the  most  purely  American 


note  that  we  have  had,  achieved  his  suc- 
cess through  adherence  to  that  soberly 
courageous  ideality  which  is  still  so  Amer- 
ican in  spirit. 

Yet  probably  the  bitterest  irony  of  this 
over-triumphant  new  century  of  ours  lies 
in  the  sad  contrast  between  the  multi- 
plicity of  its  literary  interests  and  the  pau- 
city of  its  respectable  literature.  Never 
in  the  dusty  household  of  letters  has  the 
divorce  of  intellectual  conscience  from 
popular  success  seemed  more  complete. 
It  is  even  testily  questioned,  now  and  then, 
if  our  national  expression  will  ever  be  a 
verbal  one — as  though  all  our  kennelled 
moods  and  aspirations  could  ever  be  con- 
tent to  howl  at  the  world  in  East  River 
Bridges  and  skyscrapers!  But  the  spirit 
of  cynicism  is  abroad,  and  it  is  now  an 
honor,  almost,  not  to  be  crowned.  To 
have  fathered  one  of  the  '*Six  Best  Sell- 
ers" rnay  be  a  distinction  of  the  counting 
room ;  more  often  it  is  seen  to  be  a  divest- 
ment of  the  mediocre.  Yet  there  is  nei- 
ther pleasure  nor  profit  in  complaining 
that  in  such  things  the  voice  of  the  people 
is  no  longer  the  voice  of  God.  The  fact 
that  our  commercial  audacity,  our  almost 
ferocious  industrial  sincerity,  has  no  par- 
allel in  the  world  of  polite  letters  is  due 
to  a  change  in  modem  literary  conditions, 
a  change  as  implacable  as  it  is  obvious. 
And  the  sooner  the  newer  trend  of  things 
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is  honestly  understood  and  fought  down 
the  sooner  the  round  peg  will  be  saved 
from  the  cavernous  square  hole. 

The  "democratization"  of  learning,  the 
narcotic  requirements  of  our  more  febrile 
urban  existence,  the  anaesthetic  demands 
of  life  ravaged  and  torn  and  disfigured  by 
relentless  industrialism,  the  recent  emanci- 
pation and  the  present  mental  unrest  of 
our  only  aristocracy  of  leisure,  which  is 
one  of  women,  tending  more  and  more  to 
make  the  kingdom  of  culture  a  veritable 
gynecocracy,  the  eviscerating  influence  of 
organized  science  on  wonder  and  faith — 
all  these,  combined  with  an  equally  cogent 
factor  in  the  modern  commercialized  and 
highly  complex  methods  for  the  manufac- 
ture and  distribution  of  devious  literary 
wares,  have  tended  to  make  the  world's 
call  on  the  creative  artist  not  only  an  im- 
patient one,  but  also  a  perverted  one.  He 
cannot,  like  his  prototype,  the  old-time 
gleeman  and  the  troubadour,  fit  his  song 
to  his  audience.  In  other  words,  the  au- 
thor can  no  longer  meander  about  under 
his  own  steam.  Away  from  the  third 
rail  of  the  publisher's  office  he  is  helpless, 
motionless.  He  must  stoop  to  that  third 
rail,  or  stand  idle.  He  must  please,  or 
he  must  perish.  H  he  is  to  be  popular, 
and  a  money-maker,  he  must  not  take  aim 
at  special  little  coteries,  but  must  blaze  dif- 
fusively and  indiscriminately  at  the  huddled 
flock  of  the  general  reader.  He  must  ad- 
minister to  our  erotomania;  he  must  be 
decorously  genial  and  engaging;  he  must 
adroitly  skirt  all  the  deeper  and  darker 
issues  of  life ;  he  must  be  forever  limpid 
and  lucid,  lest  in  our  fatigue  we  flee  from 
him;  he  must  be  fine  and  brave  and  in- 
trepid, lest  in  our  hesitations  and  despairs 
we  learn  to  hate  him ;  and  above  all  he 
must  be  brief  and  bold  and  to  the  point, 
or,  over-busy  as  we  are,  we  will  have  none 
of  his  frills  of  style  and  his  furbelows  of 
grace ! 

Such  IS  the  fashion  of  the  day, — if  un- 
stable, like  all  fashions,  still  grimly  in- 
eluctable. Through  it  all,  through  the 
flashing  braveries,  and  the  fine  optimisms, 
and  the  genial  evasions,  the  popular  author 
has  his  day,  or  his  month,  or  his  year  at 
most,  after  which  he  and  his  book  fall 
away,  the  ebb-tide  in  his  royalties  begins, 
and  he  is  left  to  lament  that  his  literary 


world  has  none  of  that  audacious  yet  pa- 
tient foresight  which  so  characterizes  the 
commercial  world  of  his  fellows.  He 
knows  that  the  eternal  humanities  await 
there,  just  beyond  the  pale  of  his  possible 
activities;  he  knows  that  the  profounder 
and  vaster  currents  of  experience  and  of 
consciousness  sweep  back  and  forth  about 
him,  fretting  for  their  interpreter,  that 
terror  and  pity  and  wonder,  that  gigantic 
hates  and  loves  and  wars,  shrink  away  in- 
articulate, alien  to  his  respectable,  four- 
sided  bourgeois  self-satisfaction.  So  he 
strangles  artistic  conscience  on  a  rope  of 
tinselled  fripperies.  And  since  it  is  de- 
manded of  him,  he  repeats  the  familiar 
and  well-tested  note,  and  continues  to 
paint  life  as  a  brocaded  wall  paper,  chat- 
tering mincingly  of  the  outside  world,  as 
though  it  were  a  recently  renovated  bou- 
doir. 

If  he  is  still  secretly  torn  between  two 
forces,  that  of  a  half -strangled  literary 
conscience,  and  that  of  the  Cerberus-like 
public  to  which  he  must  fling  his  periodic 
sop,  the  editor  and  the  publisher  combine 
to  obviate  any  further  spiritual  contest. 
He  soon  realizes  that  vast  and  complex 
machineries  of  commerce  have  superseded 
the  older  and  humbler  way  of  seeking  an 
audience.  He  can  no  longer  wander  from 
tribe  to  tribe  or  from  court  to  court,  a 
vagabond,  forever  at  home  with  his  home- 
lessness.  He  now  lies  in  the  hollow  of 
the  middleman's  hand;  he  is  a  cog  on  a 
new  wheel  of  industry.  He  has  no  time 
and  no  chance  for  heroics.  He  is  an  in- 
dustrious, sadly  over-worked,  fastidious, 
adaptive,  resourceful  and  very  obliging  in- 
dividual, with  a  natural  enough  passion 
for  prosperity,  and  a  human  enough  de- 
sire for  well-being,  and  a  modem  enough 
dread  of  penury,  claiming  his  royalties  and 
his  due  recognition,  yet  ever  and  anon  pro- 
testing plaintively  against  the  conditions 
under  which  he  must  labor.  If  he  is  not 
exploded  into  eminence  from  the  arsenal 
of  the  publisher's  plant,  he  is  valiantly  can- 
nonaded into  fame  from  the  million- 
throated  pages  of  the  periodical.  He  may 
even  tacitly  agree  with  you  that  this  same 
periodical  is  more  or  less  a  ponderous  in- 
strument for  the  dissemination  of  genial- 
noted  mediocrity,  and  guardedly  deplore 
that  materialistic  tendency  which  makes 
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the  twentieth  century  pubHsher  the  true 
autocrat  of  the  world  of  letters,  the  arro- 
gant power  who  orders,  suggests,  re- 
presses, sets  up,  or  even  annihilates.  But 
in  the  end  he  will  excuse  his  own  essential 
subserviency  with  the  claim  that  aesthetic 
values  are  now  only  cumulative  reflex 
actions,  that  henceforth  all  literature  must 
be  derivative  and  representative,  and  that 
a  solidifying  society  has  imprisoned  the 
unit  in  the  unwieldy  mass  of  the  nation. 

If  he  were  a  man  of  blood  and  iron,  ele- 
mentally and  audaciously  self-reliant,  he 
might  still  flaunt  and  defy  these  conditions, 
and  go  ragged  and  hungry  and  lonely,  if 
need  be,  yet  in  the  end  plant  his  heel  on 
the  neck  of  the  world,  and  leave  it  there 
gasping  up  at  him,  as  men  of  blood  and 
iron  have  done  before.  Instead  of  wist- 
ful street-fiddling,  could  he  bring  the  bold- 
ness of  his  business  brethren  to  his  help, 
he  might  out-Eads  an  Eads,  and  build  a 
colossal  pipe-organ  to  shake  the  very  dust 
out  of  his  grimy  household  of  letters — 
as  did  a  Cervantes  and  a  Goethe  and  a 
Wordsworth,  and  even  a  Tolstoi, — all  of 
whom  found,  in  their  day,  that  sincerity 
had  both  its  mediate  and  its  immediate 
market  value. 

For,  after  all,  nothing  succeeds  like  this 
same  sincerity.  In  it  lies  the  only  ultimate 
escape  from  that  stupendous  and  pathetic 
waste  of  energy  and  effort,  where  the  seas 
of  the  commonplace  beat  on  the  shores  of 
the  unsatisfied.  So  wistfully  do  we  look 
back  to  the  giants  of  old,  so  pensively  do 
we  await  the  apostle  of  the  newer  order 
which  is  to  show  us  a  literature  once  more 
devoted  and  disinterested,  that  everything 
unique,  bizarre,  outlandish,  unrestrained, 
now  that  even  criticism  is  no  longer  con- 
structive, is  given  a  too  attentive  ear ;  and 
the  waste  goes  on,  a  mockery  to  our  much- 
vaunted  conservation  of  energy  and  latter- 


day  husbanding  of  economic  forces.  The 
fashions  change,  and  with  them  the  be- 
wildered author.  Yet  the  very  tides  of 
caprice  which  bear  him  up  must  in  time 
carry  him  down.  Infected  with  the  edi-  • 
torial  obsession  of  the  hour,  he  studies  his 
life  through  the  glass  of  a  preconceived 
idea,  and  scatters  his  ink — and  one  touch 
of  history  makes  the  whole  book  rot.  One 
shift  of  circumstance,  and  the  archaic  and 
dreamy  Ireland  of  Yeats  is  the  Ireland  of 
Wyndham  and  Plunkett.  One  move  of 
destiny  and  Kipling's  imperial  mistress  of 
the  world  is  creeping  back  to  her  island 
home,  shaken  and  shamed,  with  the  veldt- 
dust  on  her  purple.  One  sigh  of  actuality 
and  the  pink-bubbled  Japan  of  a  Pierre 
Loti  bursts  on  the  air,  with  an  unlooked- 
for  roar  of  good  gunpowder. 

But  still  the  popular  author  continues 
to  hitch  his  wagon  to  the  star  of  the  mo- 
ment, penuriously  profiting  thereby,  sur- 
rendering a  conviction  or  two,  day  by  day, 
timorously  creeping  from  the  elemental 
tissues  of  life  to  the  empty  embroideries 
of  life,  becoming  more  and  more  subserv- 
ient to  those  sordid  tendencies  which 
threaten  ultimately  to  commercialize  and 
degrade  his  calling  as  completely  as  the 
drama  of  his  country  has  been  commer- 
cialized and  degraded.  Dramatic  art  is 
already  dead.  Poetry  has  been  all  but 
strangled  out  of  existence.  Fiction  is 
slowly  alienating  itself  from  the  interest 
of  intelligent  mankind  because  of  its  con- 
tempt for  all  organized  knowledge  of  life 
and  its  persistent  evasion  of  the  more 
vital  issues  of  existence.  It  is  an  inter- 
regnum of  uncertainty.  If  the  newer 
claimant  comes  to  us  clothed  in  sincerity 
he  need  not  be  doubtful  about  his  reward. 
To  be  sincere  to-day  is  to  be  strangely 
original,  and  to  be  original  is  to  rule. 


After    a    Chopin     Recital 

By    John     Russell     Hayes 

THE  cold,  blue  moon  hung  low  among  the  trees ; 
Deep  in  the  frozen  woods  the  winds  made  moan ; 
And  through  it  all  I  heard  great  harmonies. 

Yearnings  and  hopes  and  dreams  of  wondrous  tone. 
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THP2  sixteenth  annual  exhibition  of 
the  Art  Chib  of  Philadelphia, 
which  has  just  come  to  a  close, 
fed  a  hungering  multitude,  if  one  could 
judge  from  the  interested  groups  that  clus- 
tered about  the  canvases.  The  very 
first  feature  that  impresses  a  visitor  to  the 
gallery  is  its  catholicity.  Here  are  the 
works'  of  the  older  men  (Sword,  Becker, 
Weber  and  the  ]\lorans,  who,  though  they 
may  not  always  attain  their  heart's  desire, 
have  ever  been  faithful  in  their  ardent  and 
most  commendable  quest  of  the  beautiful) 
and  here  the  first  shy,  shrinking  eflfort  of 
the  novice.  The  $6000  "Peasant  Family" 
of  Herr  Blommers  (the  highest-priced 
canvas  ever  shown  in  this  gallery) 
breathes  the  same  air  with  the  ten-dollar 
accumulation  of  paint  destined  for  some 
unfortunate's  Christmas  gift.  Here  are  the 
well  drawn  portraits  by  Eakins. — a  tribute 
to  his  fellow  artist,  the  champion  picture 


seller,  Mr.  E.  Taylor  Snow — and  the  ill- 
drawn  nude  "tied  up  in  a  bow-knot"  under 
the  glow  of  vulgarizing  lanterns,  by  a 
painter  capable  of  more  creditable  work. 
Guerin's  impressionistic  river,  so  intense 
that,  as  a  barbarian  remarked,  clothes 
washed  in  it  would  need  no  bluing,  di- 
vides the  honors  with  Redfield's  dim, 
dreamy  "Moonlight/'  in  which  nothing 
more  material  could  be  bathed  than  the 
silent  souls  of  spirits.  Gruppe's  tender 
landscape  that  sinks  softly  into  the  con- 
sciousness elbows  a  sharp,  geometrical 
cnidity  that  digs  into  the  sensibility  like 
a  pick-axe.  Janet  Wheeler's  '^Portrait  of 
Clarence  H.  Clark,  3d,"  veiled  to  a  ghost- 
like immaterialism,  laid  on  with  the  soft 
pedal  in  thinnest  films  of  transparent  color, 
affords  a  contrast  to  Cullen  Yates's  for- 
tissimo stratifications  of  opacity  reaching 
back  to  the  tertiary  period ;  and  Brauner's 
"Studv,"  so  dull  in  finish  that  it  resem- 
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bles  crewel  work,  retreats  before  a  highly 
varnished,  glass  covered,  shiny  framed 
elusion  that  becomes  invisible  under  gas- 
light. The  ebon-framed,  gloom-haunted 
"Reverie*'  of  Bertieri  shares  a  wall  with 
the  brilliantly  scintillant  "Venice'*  of 
Thomas  !Moran.  Elsa  Koenig's  Hfe-size 
group  that  fills  the  whole  space  over  the 
broad  lintel  is  in  line  with  Mary  Smyth 
Perkins's  thumb-nail  creation,  Whistler- 
like and  exquisite,  skied  in  the  corner. 
There  is  the  conventional  holy  family  and 
the  unconventional  ballet  girl. 

Divergently  interesting  as  is  the  collec- 
tion as  a  whole,  not  less  so  are  the  indi- 
vidual canvases.  Peter  Moran  won  the 
gold  medal.  He  is  one  of  three  famous 
brothers,  the  other  two  being  the  late  Ed- 
ward T.,  a  marine  painter,  and  Thomas, 
whose  two  large  canvases  in  the  national 
capitol  cost  the  government  $20,000.  All 
three  are  English  by  birth,  the  family  hav- 
ing come  to  this  country  in  1844.  The 
present  exhibitor, — etcher  and  illustrator 
as  well  as  painter, — was  for  many  years  a 
disciple  of  Landseer;  yet,  strange  to  say, 
he  reflects  this  English  artist,  unapproach- 
able in  the  portrayal  of  animal  character, 
less  distinctly  than  he  reflects  the  seven- 
teenth-century Paul  Potter. 

The  award  to  Mr.  Moran  will  puzzle 
the  up-to-date  critic  who,  with  his  up-to- 
date  monocle,  surveys  the  show  in  a  brief 
half-hour.  He  will  object  to  the  cow's 
holding  the  middle  of  the  field,  to  its 
haunch  which  projects  like  a  huge  boulder 
against  an  unoflfending  sky,  to  the  iron 
tail,  the  lack  of  relationship  between  Cow 
Xo.  I  and  Cows  Numbers  2  and  3,  to  the 
absence  of  poetry  and  of  atmosphere.  He 
will  compare  the  picture  with  the  modern 
work  of  Glenn  Newell  across  the  room, 
emphasizing  the  fact  that  "Near  the  Sea" 
is  not  a  collection  of  sky  and  grass  and 
cow  painted  with  finical  detail,  but  an 
unified  whole  in  which  earth  and  air  are 
background  for  the  animal  as  the  animal 
is  foreground  for  earth  and  air.  Or  he 
will  point  to  H.  P.  Poore's  canvas,  that 
has  in  a  slight  measure  caught  the  feeling 
of  Troyon.  But  he  will  be  obliged  to  con- 
fess that,  though  Mr.  Moran  has  failed 
to  convey  the  tang  of  the  beast,  he  has 
Riven  its  weight,  the  solidity  of  its  bones, 
the  warm  moisture  of  its  cowey  nose,  the 


sleek  black  sheen  of  its  neck,  and  to  yield 
the  point  that,  dear  as  must  have  been  the 
standards  of  an  earlier  day  to  this  artist, 
he  has  with  surprising  agility  adapted  him- 
self to  the  changes  and  chances  of  the 
newer  school.  And,  after  all,  Peter 
Moran 's  name  is  made. 

Carl  Weber,  another  of  the  older  men, 
received  his 'first  gold  medal  in  1873  from 
the  hand  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  has 
since  been  a  familiar  figure  in  American 
art  circles.  He  also  comes  of  an  artistic 
family,  his  cousin,  Philip  Weber,  being  a 
frequent  exhibitor,  and  his  father,  Paul 
Weber,  now  well  past  eighty,  being  still  a 
winner  of  laurels  on  the  continent. 

Paul  Weber's  canvases  are  large,  low 
in  key,  romantic  in  spirit,  saturated  with 
Teutonic  sentiment,  and  treated  with  a 
comprehensiveness  that  comes  only  to  the 
traveled  artist.  They  usually  depict  broad 
stretches  of  sky  and  mountain,  with  a  nar- 
row, trampled  path  symbolizing  man  and 
man's  little  aflFairs  threading  their  insig- 
nificant way  through  the  Everlasting.  The 
younger  Weber  turns  also  to  landscape, 
iDut  with  a  diflFerence.  Low  hills  and 
meadows  are  pictured  in  place  of  vast 
mountain  reaches,  wayside  flowers  in  place 
of  thick,  heavy  mosses  crusting  the  un- 
dated strata  of  ages.  The  trampled  path 
is  here,  but  it  leads  not  from  mystery  to 
mystery.  Paul  Weber's  vistas  are  ever 
far  away  and  foreign ;  Carl  Weber's  fields 
are  within  trolley  distance.  In  short,  the 
elder  is  to  the  younger  as  the  Old  World 
to  Young  America. 

^'October,"  which  is  here  reproduced, 
has  in  the  original  several  features  not  no- 
ticeable in  the  black  and  white.  Though 
the  season  is  autumn,  a  first  glance  sug- 
gests spring.  The  young  lush  grass,  the 
sky  unknown  to  passion,  the  branches  lithe 
and  sappy,  all  deceive  the  eye.  One  misses 
the  weariness  of  autumn  as  one  would  the 
wrinkles  of  the  old. 

Carl  Weber  has  had  the  misfortune  to 
please  a  buying  public,  and  he  has  gone 
on  pleasing  them.  As  a  result,  *a  room- 
ful of  his  pink  orchards  and  blue  skies 
affect  one  as  a  beauty  show  where  all  the 
women  are  pretty  and  all  blonde.  But 
the  artist  does  not  show  nature  in  frills 
when  he  has  time  to  rest  from  making 
money.     He  can  paint  a  willow  better  than 
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most  men  of  his  craft,  and  all  his  trees 
have  character.  He  possesses,  moreover, 
the  enviable  gift  of  knowing  how  to  filch 
from  twigs  and  homely  weeds  their  fa- 
miliar charm  and  to  discover  and  reveal 
the  sacred  side  of  everyday  nature. 

Mr.  Roseland's  negro  episode  is  the 
most  popular  piece  in  the  gallery,  and  it 
appeals,  needless  to  say,  to  the  public  that 
prefers  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  to  Stephen 
Phillips'  "Ulysses."    Its  story  needs  no  in- 


terpreter; every  detail  speaks,  from  the 
split-bottomed  chair  and  crumbling  lathed 
wall  to  the  preacher's  hand  laid  familiarly 
on  ole  aunty's  shoulder.  This  is  not  art 
for  art's  sake,  but  it  serves  its  turn. 

The  "Dutch  Fishing  Boats"  is  by  an 
artist  who  loves  to  paint  dunes,  moonlight 
and  old  houses.  He  is  one  of  the  younger 
men,  slightly  formal  in  his  methods,  and 
still  pursuing  the  bubble  reputation. 

The     essential     characteristic    of     Mr. 
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Lockman's  "Corner  of  the  Studio"  is 
charm.  There  is  an  interest  attaching  to 
the  slender,  flat-chested,  black-gowned 
woman  that  reminds  one  in  some  isnbtle 
way  of  Tanner's  madonnas  and  Rossetti's 
"Amiunciation."  The  canvas,  rather 
crowded,  is  low  in  key,  pervaded  with  soft 
tones  of  gray  and  black  and  rich,  dull  red. 
The  background  recedes  admirably.  The 
painting  is  distinctly  of  the  new  school, 
without  being  radical  or  bizarre. 

Miss  Genth's  landscape  has  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Art  Club,  which  is  shrewd 
enough  to  know  the  kind  of  canvas  that 
will  rise  in  value.  This  young  artist — she 
is  in  the  twenties — has  met  with  success 
from  the  start.  She  left  school  with  a 
fellowship  that  enabled  her  to  work  for 
a  year  in  Paris  under  Whistler.     Return- 


ing, she  won  the  Mary  Smith  prize  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts.  Her  pictures  have  been  frequently  so- 
licited for  exhibition,  and  they  have  found 
purchasers  of  note.  "In  Normandy"  is 
one  of  the  quietest  effects  in  the  room,  its 
chrome  greens  and  grays  and  vermilion 
melting  into  a  beauty  which  asserts  itself 
slowly,  but  of  which  one  would  not  soon 
tire.  There  is  not  a  sensational  note.  The 
scene  could  be  nowhere  but  France,  a  se- 
cluded spot  that  lends  itself  readily  to 
romance.  The  work  is  mature  and  strik- 
ingly individual.  It  is  reserved,  dignified, 
poetical  and  full  of  the  lusciousness  of  the 
South.  It  possesses  the  something  with 
which  Rossetti's  Italian  blood  enabled  him 
to  inspire  his  verse,  and  it  omits  precisely 
those  qualities  which  a  student  like  Pater 
would  exclude  from  his  writings. 
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While  these  separate  canvases  have 
their  mission,  the  exhibition  as  a  whole 
possesses  a  value  further  than  being  edu- 
cative and  instrumental  in  circulating 
works  of  art.  It  points  the  way  the  wind 
blows.  Of  the  entire  number  of  exhibitors 
85  per  cent,  are  from  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  this  proportion  being  almost 
equally  divided  between  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  City.  No  foreign  artists  (ex- 
cept Herr  Blommers,  who  is  not  contest- 
ing) are  booked,  though  several  are  aliens 
residing  in  America,  and  four  are  Ameri- 
cans residing  abroad.  Of  the  165  names, 
30  belong  to  women,  and  these  contribute 
47  of  the  255  canvases.  One-sixth  of  the 
paintings  by  men  and  one-third  of  those 
by  women  are  figure  studies,  the  former 
including  two  nudes  and  the  latter  none. 


About  two-thirds  of  the  men's  work  and 
three-fifths  of  the  women's  is  Sevoted  to 
out-of-doors  (landscapes,  marines,  street 
scenes,  etc.).  The  ratio  of  animal  paint- 
ing from  the  masculine  and  feminine  brush 
is  14  to  I,  still  Hfe  3  to  i,  narratives  11 
to  I.  Symbolic  pieces  and  flower  studies, 
but  six  in  all,  are  confined  to  the  men. 

Do  these  signs  indicate  that  women  are 
coming  to  the  fore  in  the  field  of  art  and 
that  their  favorite  subject  is  portraiture; 
that  there  is  a  strong  tendency,  both  among 
men  and  women,  toward  landscape  paint- 
ing; that  animal  pictures  are  on  the  de- 
cline ;  that  still  life  and  flowers  and  the 
nude  are  already  out  of  fashion ;  and  that 
there  is  a  reaction  from  the  impulse  which 
a  few  years  ago  produced  the  sort  of 
canvas  that,  to  be  popular,  had  but  to  tell 
a  story? 


An     Autumn      Leaf 
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By    Norma    K.    Bright 

PICKED  up  a  leaf  from  a  rustling  bed 
Of  autumn  leaves  that  lay  thickly  spread 
Over  the  earth  cold  and  brown ; 
'Twas  a  garnet  leaf  of  the  richest  hue, 
A  smooth,  bright  rose,  with  a  shadow  or  two, 
And  a  silky,  rose-petal  feel. 

And  all  alive  seemed  this  leafling  to  be, 
For  it  trembled  and  quivered  at  a  touch. 

As  if  from  a  possible  hurt  it  would  flee, 

But  its  potent  beauty  was  ample  plea. 

And  as  I  looked  it  seemed  to  me 

That  it  nestled  closely  in  my  hand 
As  if  at  finding  a  friend  it  were  glad. 

So  it  came  that  I  sheltered  this  helpless  child 
That  had  strayed  away  from  the  forest  wild 

And  far  from  its  mother  tree ; 
I  cherished  it  'gainst  the  chilling  breeze. 
The  strident  winds  that  ruthlessly  freeze ; 
I  gave  it  a  soft,  warm  bed, 
And  there  it  rested  until  it  was  dead. 

As  I  knew  it  surely  would  die. 

And  one  day  I  found  it  all  stiffened  and  pale, 
With  the  red  blood  dried  from  its  veins, 

Then  I  carried  it  down  to  a  still,  leafy  dale. 
All  moist  and  damp  with  the  recent  rains, 

And  gently  buried  it  there 

'Neath  a  horse-chestnut  tree,  tall  and  spare. 

And  when  in  the  Springtime  the  shoots  burst  green, 
And  the  sun  shines  softly  with  golden  sheen. 
My  leafling's  grave  will  be  bathed  in  light. 
And  decked  in  splendor  with  blossoms  bright. 


The    Losses    of    Literature 
During    1904 


By     Warwick     James     Price 


MAURUS  JOKAI,  Sir  Edwin  Ar- 
nold, Samuel  Smiles,  Lafcadio 
Hearn,  John  Foster  Kirk  and  Sir 
Leslie  Stephen, — these  are  some  of  the 
names  which  death  has  stricken  from  the 
roll  of  living  writers  since  1904  came  in. 
In  all,  that  list  is  to-day  poorer  by  forty 
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names,  some  of  them  names  of  those  who 
have  linked  to-day  with  a  generation  past 
— as  Parke  Godwin  and  "Grace  Green- 
wood" and  Samuel  Smiles — and  some  of 
them  names  not  yet  widely  known,  though 
of  a  promise  to  make  the  keener  the  regret 
of  the  world  of  letters  at  their  departure. 
Such  as  these  were  Anton  Chekhov,  whom 
so  sound  a  critic  as  Christian  Brinton  con- 
sidered "the  greatest  Russian  novelist  of 
the  younger  school;"  and  Guy  Wetmore 
Carryl,  who,  at  thirty-one,  was  forced  to 
lay  down  the  clever  pen  with  which  he  had 
awakened  so  much  healthy  laughter;  and, 
youngest  of  all,  R.  V.  Risley,  who  was 
but  twenty-nine  when  a  final  period  was 


put  to  work  that  had  been  marked  by 
strength  and  artistic  sincerity,  in  spite  of 
a  cynicism  which,  after  all,  was  rather  an 
accident  of  his  youth  than  a  permanent 
note  in  his  literary  temperament. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  list  stands  Sam- 
uel Smiles.  While  Chekhov  and  Risley 
looked  to  the  future,  this  Nestor  of  Eng- 
lish letters  and  engineering  looked  far  back 
across  ninety-two  years  of  cheerful  use- 
fulness. "He  wrote  biography  with  a 
purpose,"  was  the  comment  of  one  Lon- 
don paper  the  morning  after  his  death  last 
April,  but  in  that  must  be  read  that  writ- 
ing was  merely  one  of  the  three  expres- 
sions through  which  Mr.  Smiles  gave  to 
the  world  his  message  of  hopeful,  hard- 
working encouragement.  He  wrote  it — 
in  eighteen  books,  one  of  them,  "Self- 
Help,"  known  far  beyond  the  bounds  of 
the  English  language, — but  he  talked  it, 
too,  and,  best  of  all,  he  lived  it. 

Sir  Edwin  Arnold's  fame  was  well-nigh 
as  far-reaching  as  this.  Someone  once 
called  him  "a  poet  among  journalists  and 
a  journalist  among  poets,"  and  the  phrase 
is  apt.  Practically  all  of  his  life  (he  was 
seventy-two  at  death)  was  devoted  to  one 
or  tlie  other  of  these  allied  professions, 
and  if  his  was  a  talent  rather  than  a  genius, 
yet  it  is  the  fact  that  in  both  callings  he 
maintained  a  marvellously  high  level  of 
excellence.  His  "Light  of  Asia"  assures 
him  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  literary  fame, 
for,  though  it  undoubtedly  was  not  the 
highest  poetry,  yet  it  was  of  distinct  value 
as  an  interpretation  of  the  eastern  point 
of  view  to  a  western  world. 

Above  these  two  veterans,  however,  the 
four  deaths  of  1904  through  which  litera- 
ture probably  suffers  the  greatest  losses 
are  those  of  the  Hungarian  Jokai,  Laf- 
cadio Hearn  the  Ionian,  Chekhov  the  Rus- 
sian, and  that  splendid  scholar  of  consti- 
tutional history,  Von  Hoist  of  Germany. 
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The  passing  of  one  such  as  Maurus  Jokai 
would  of  itself  mark  a  twelve-month.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  fascinating,  many- 
sided  personalities  of  modern  times. 
America  and  England  are  apt  to  think  of 
him  first,  if  not  entirely,  as  a  man  of  let- 
ters, yet  all  south-eastern  Europe  knew 
him  as  a  man  both  of  affairs  and  action. 
He  was  a  "good  fellow,"  a  prince  among 
journalists,  a  clever  caricaturist,  a  skillful 
debater,  an  able  jurist,  a  politician  of 
qualities  almost  meriting  the  term  states- 
man, and  a  novelist  to  be  placed  not  far 
below  Balzac  and  Thackeray.  His  serv- 
ices to  Hungary  in  her  Parliament  will 
long  be  recalled  in  the  land,  but  his  ''Black 
Diamonds"  and  "Debts  of  Honor"  will 
remain  a  part  of  Continental  literature 
when  even  the  dual  empire  shall  have  be- 
come a  thing  of  the  past. 

Hearn,  in  whom  the  Levantine  genius 
for  a  gipsy  life  was  wedded  to  a  style  like 
Pater's  own  for  charm  and  grace,  stood 
unique  in  present-day  letters.  Just  short 
of  a  score  of  years  ago  he  was  turning  out 
editorial  paragraphs  for  a  Cincinnati  paper. 
Then  came  a  chance  to  visit  the  West  In- 
dies, and  the  records  of  that  trip  still  glow 
with  the  warmth  of  a  man  who  had  blun- 
dered into  his  own  home  acre  from  some 
northern  storm.  From  Haiti  and  Jamaica 
he  turned  to  Japan,  and  in  that  land  of 
blossoms  and  babies  found  his  subject. 
No  one  has  touched  him.  No  other  draws 
even  dimly  near  his  amazing  penetration, 
which,  with  subtle  and  elusive  mastery, 
winds  its  way  into  the  innermost  life  of 
the  land.  As  for  Japan,  he  felt  it  all.  His 
half  score  of  volumes  are  worth  all  the 
others  ever  written  on  the  Island  Empire. 

Herman  Edouard  von  Hoist,  though 
born  in  the  Fatherland,  was  American  not 
only  by  long  residence,  by  years  of  service 
in  the  universities  of  the  country,  but  also 
through  those  masterful  contributions  to 
our  constitutional  history  which  have  yet 
to  be  equalled.  And  side  by  side  with  his 
name  let  that  of  John  Foster  Kirk  be  writ- 
ten ;  a  man  to  whom,  through  his  delight- 
ful "Charles  the  Bold,"  the  world  is  in 
debt  for  a  wholly  charming  picture  of  a 
most  romantic  period. 

In  biography  and  criticism  eight  men 
have  died  during  the  year  who  were  doing 
good  work  on  top  of  much  already  done. 


This  side  of  the  world  knew  next  to  noth- 
ing of  Nikolai  Mikhailovsky,  yet  in  Russia 
he  held  quite  the  place  which  Laurence 
Hutton  so  well  filled  here,  or  that  which 
was  occupied  by  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  in 
England.  Journalist,  critic,  biographer 
and  philosophical  historian,  Stephen  main- 
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tained  the  highest  traditions  of  English 
literary  scholarshfp.  Most  men  would 
have  been  justifiably  proud  to  have  pro- 
duced such  gems  of  biography  as  were  his 
monographs  on  Johnson  and  Swift  and 
Pope,  but  he  went  yet  farther,  for  his 
"Hours  in  a  Library''  have  established  his 
authority  as  a  critic  beyond  all  question, 
and  for  all  time. 

Of  the  other  four,  Clement  Scott  and 
Canon  Ainger  were  fellow  countrymen  of 
Sir  Leslie  Stephen's ;  Henry  Austin  Clapp 
and  Augustus  C.  Buell,  of  Mr.  Hutton's. 
Scott  and  Clapp  have  considerably  en- 
riched the  field  of  dramatic  criticism; 
Ainger  stood  at  his  best  as  the  kindly 
biographer  of  the  gentle  Elia ;  while  Colo- 
nel Bueirs  proper  work,  always  well  done, 
was  that  which  enlarged  the  chronicles  of 
America's  navy. 

America  has  lost,  too,  that  unique  nov- 
elist, Colonel  Prentiss  Ingraham,  of  Chi- 
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cago,  the  total  of  whose  publications  at 
the  time  of  his  death  was  something  more 
than  a  thousand,  though  the  man,  at  sixty- 
six,  was  surely  not  to  be  considered  old. 
Edgar  Fawcett,  too,  poet  and  story-teller, 
has  passed  over  to  the  Great  Beyond,  and 
William  Henry  Harrison  Murray,  better 
known  to  an  army  of  readers  as  "Adiron- 
dack." In  England  have  died  Julian  Stur- 
gis  and  W.  Davenport  Adams;  in  Ger- 
many, Karl  Emil  Franzfes,  the  novelist ;  in 
France,  Theophile  Gautier  the  younger, 
and  in  Canada,  William  McLennan,  whose 
two  romantic  stories  were  as  rich  with 
promise  as  with  interest. 

With  these  men  of  letters  must  be  en- 
rolled the  names  of  six  women  writers. 
Mrs.  S.  L.  Clemens  played  too  great  a  part 


polished  of  the  newer  writers  of  the  South 
and  West.  The  others  may  seem  to-day 
of  an  older  school.       Celia  Logan 


more 
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in  the  building  of  that  delightful  story  of 
little  Prince  Edward  and  the  pauper  to 
be  forgotten  soon,  while  Mrs.  Kate  Cho- 
pin's death  called  away  one  of  the  most 


Connelly,  for  instance,  began  her  long  lit- 
erary career  under  the  tutelage  of  Charles 


SIR  LESLIE  STEPHEN 

Reade ;  Sara  Jane  Clark  Lippincott's  fame 
came  to  her  as  "Grace  Greenwood"  in  anti- 
slavery  days;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Wormley 
Latimer,  the  friend  of  Prescott  and  the 
Brownings,  wrote  her  histories  and  work- 
ed over  her  translations  when  the  men  of 
the  present  were  in  knickerbockers;  while 
the  very  name  of  Barbara  MacGahan, 
through  whose  translations  Russia  knows 
Poe  and  Bret  Harte  and  "Mark  Twain/' 
and  who  has  herself  written  capable  stor- 
ies of  life  and  love  in  the  land  of  the  Czar, 
will  sound  new  and  strange  to  those  who 
aforetime  knew  not  "MacGahan,  the  War 
Special,'' — ^her  husband,  who  raised  war 
correspondence  to  the  levels  of  art  and 
diplomacy. 

With  war  correspondents  in  thought,  it 
will  be  recalled  that  1904  has  taken  from 
the  ranks  of  that  hazardous  but  picturesque 
calling,  three  notably  good  men.  Of  this 
trio,  perhaps  Charles  Williams,  of  the  Lon- 
don "Chronicle,"  who  has  played  a  very 
considerable  part  in  all  the  wars,  great 
and  small,  since  1870,  w^as  the  best  known, 
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but  Lewis  Etzel,  of  the  London  *'Tele- 
graph,"  who  was  shot  by  Chinese  pirates 
in  the  Gulf  of  Pichili,  and  H.  J.  Middle- 
t(Mi,  of  the  Associated  Press,  who  died  in 
the  hospital  tents  of  Kuropatkin's  unlucky 
army,  were  both  of  them  laborers  whom 
it  will  be  hard  to  replace  in  the  field  of 
news  gathering.  Henry  Clapp  and  Clem- 
ent Scott,  Laurence  Hutton  and  Colonel 
Buell,  Edgar  Fawcett  and  Samuel  Smiles 
— all  of  these  played  parts  in  journalism 
as  well  as  in  the  more  permanent  literary 
work  which  gets  between  book  covers. 
More  journalists  than  men  of  letters  were 
Parke  Godwin,  one-time  editor  of  New 
York's  "Evening  Post ;"  Maurice  Phillips, 
"the  father  of  society  news  in  America," 
and  the  associate  of  N.  P.  Willis  in  the 
older  days  of  "Town  and  Country;"  and 
Charles  B.  Spahr,  student  of  sociology  and 
economics,  as  well  as  editor  of  "Current 
Literature."  These  have  died  since  last 
January. 

Death  has  called,  too,  four  men  not 
avowedly  pursuing  literary  paths  who  yet 
had  worked  well  in  letters.  Dr.  George 
C.  Lorimer  was  the  author  of  four  able 
books,  as  well  as  a  pulpit  orator  of  note. 
Dr.  Samuel  Ives  Curtiss,  had  in  his  seven 
books  contributed  substantially  to  Hebrew 
and  biblical  scholarship,  in  addition  to 
teaching  its  facts  and  truths  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  Judge  William 
O'Connor  Morris,  dying  at  three  score 
and  ten,  will  perhaps  be  better  remem- 
bered for  his  written  praises  of  his  native 
Ireland  than  for  his  judicial  career.  Chris- 
tian Bovee,  the  fourth  of  these,  lawyer  by 
profession,  but  litterateur  and  philosopher 
by  temperament,  will  not  be  forgotten 
while  men  continue  to  quote  so  freely 
from  his  maxims  and  reflections,  or  while 
literary  annals  recall  the  time  of  Holmes, 
Bryant  and  Emerson,  of  Longfellow,  Ban- 
croft and  Hildreth, — of  which  golden  days 
of  American  letters  Mr.  Bovee  might  well 
have  said,  "I  myself  was  a  great  part." 


The  peaceful  pursuit  of  letters  evidently 
conduces  to  long  years  as  well  as  to  tran- 
quil days.  The  average  age  at  death  of 
these  forty  men  and  women  was  sixty-two. 
Samuel  Smiles,  as  has  been  written,  was 
ninety-two,  and  five     others — Mrs.  Lati- 
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mer,  "Grace  Greenwood,"  Parke  Godwin, 
the  historian  Kirk  and  the  prose-poet 
Bovee — had  turned  eighty.  Six  more 
were  in  their  seventies — or,  in  all,  nearly 
a  third  of  the  whole  had  passed  the  biblical 
limit  of  three  score  years  and  ten.  Only 
seven  were  less  than  fifty  years. 

Years,  however,  count  for  little  when 
Death  has  put  his  final  period  to  a  man's 
life-work.  It  is  fame,  as  well  as  faith, 
which  th^n  must  bridge  over  the  gulf, 
while  new  laborers  appear  to  fill  the  places 
left  vacant. 


WN'iS 


L  i  f  e '  s    Cycle 

By     Robert     W.    .  Brace 


A 


NIGHT  and  a  Day. 
Moonlight  and  a  cry  of  the  wind, 
A  leafless  branch  and  a  sorrow, — 
A  kiss  and  a  sigh,  a  tear  and  good-bye, 
And  alone  with  grief  till  the  morrow. 


Daylight  and  a  glad,  free  air, 
Budding  trees  and  a  gladness, 

A  kiss  and  a  laugh — Love-wine  to  quaff, 
And  a  joy  that  is  almost  madness. 


The    Poet    in    the    Garden 

n 

(A    Fantasy) 


A  GENTLE  majesty  of  awe  begins 
to  permeate  the  atmosphere.  The 
golden  sun,  with  wide  corona  of  a 
fine,  film  haze,  rests  low.  The  garden 
seems  to  grow.  The  tall  trees  rise,  the 
thick-wove  foliage  expands,  the  shadows 
deepen  and  intrude  into  the  leafy  rifts 
which  but  a  short  while  since  were  filled 
with  glinting  gold-dust.  The  sk}^  escapes 
into  the  shelter  of  the  darkness,  peeping 
only  here  and  there  upon  the  earth  with 
one  bright  star-eye.  But  presently  the 
moon  comes  gliding  forth  from  under- 
neath the  shadowy  canopy,  and  with  a  rare 
beneficence  throws  broad  her  light.  Grass 
and  trees  reflect  the  silvery  shafts  and 
flowers  lift  aloft  their  sleepy  heads  to 
learn  the  cause  of  this  new,  wondrous 
radiance. 

Mystery  fills  and  lingers  in  the  air ;  each 
leaf  seems  whispering  secrets  to  its  fellow. 
Expectantly  the  very  breezes  pause  and 
rest  upon  the  tree  boughs. 

Someone  is  walking  in  the  garden  by 
the  low,  white  wall.  Someone  with  figure 
tall  and  spare,  a  figure  wrapped  about 
with  strange  and  luminous  transparency. 
Dante,  philosopher  of  all  the  ages,  the 
greatest     of     the     Florentines,     walking 


through  the  garden  of  the  world,  a  spirit 
of  the  night,  a  mighty  soul,  spreading  its 
poetic  force,  stimulating  and  uplifting  all 
the  lesser  souls  that  flock  to  w^atch  with 
reverence,  its  stately  passing. 

Down  the  flower-bordered  pathway  the 
bright  spirit  moves,  a  column  radiating 
light,  disseminating  all  along  the  way  the 
fragrant  mists  that  later  will  congeal  and 
form  the  sparkling  fount  whence  issue 
streams  of  generous  inspiration. 

Perchance  the  tall  form  pauses  now  and 
then  to  gather  a  sweet  flower;  the  white 
hood  backward  bends  as  if  the  eyes  were 
being  lifted  to  the  stars.  A  new  and 
greater  glory  presently  aflfords  a  fresh 
illumination  to  the  garden,  rosy  light  falls 
soft  upon  the  trees  and  flowers.  Another 
form  is  passing  shrouded  in  a  long  and 
sweeping  robe.  Like  a  breath  of  wind 
perfumed  it  lightly  passes,  only  for  an 
instant  does  a  pale,  pure  face,  exquisite 
as  a  lily  in  its  moulding  and  as  delicately 
frosty,  show,  revealed  w^ithin  the  blue 
light  of  a  moonbeam.  Beatrice  glides  by 
into  the  thicket's  denseness  and  the  white 
hood  of  the  Dante-soul  droops  low. 

Then  through  the  stillness  thunder 
rumbles.     Clouds  flock  and   drive    away 
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the  moon.  Night  flaunts  her  lightning 
sword  and  ^olus  despatches  forth  his 
sons  to  hold  high  revelry  among  the  tree- 
tops. 

Crash  follows  crash,  and  high  the 
clouds  in  formidable  mountains  rise.  The 
sword  of  fire  now  twists,  now  leaps ;  a 
thrust,  a  parry;  strange  figures  loom  up 
in  the  dark ;  phantoms  hideous,  distorted ; 
shrieks  rend  the  air,  the  whole  earth  seems 
in  torture. 

The  Dante-soul  moves  on,  though 
slowly  now,  for  interfering  forms  have 
risen.  Dark,  ugly  shapes  in  conflict  strug- 
gle; white  faces  in  the  dimness  leer,  and 
harsh  and  strident  voices  howl. 

Gradually  the  racking  din  is  ceased. 
The  quarreling  spirits  slink  away  in  ref- 
uge of  a  rolling  mist ;  lightning  and  thun- 
der have  expended  their  fierce  force,  and 
the  tired  winds  yearn  for  rest. 

And  in  the  pause  the  Dante-soul  trav- 
erses once  again  the  garden,  pausing 
oftentimes  as  if  in  sadness  where  the 
blossoms  have  been  trampled  low.    As  if 


by  magic,  fresh  life  seems  to  spring.  Over 
the  mountain  top  the  sun  approaches 
slowly  until  finally  it  gleams  above  the 
garden.  Straight  from  its  heart  an  un- 
expected glory  bursts.  The  poet's  form 
is  growing  dim;  it  shows,  a  filmy  tissue 
against  this  sunny  radiance.  And  gently 
it  dissolves.  Just  for  a  breath,  the  pass- 
ing vision  of  two  faces  is  reflected  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  sun.  As  in  an  eclipse, 
the  fiery  rays  die  down  and  leave  a  disc 
of  tempered  light  poised  low.  And  on 
the  disc  the  face  of  Beatrice  like  a  morn- 
ing flower,  glows  and  side  by  side  the  face 
of  Dante  rests,  exalted,  all-enrapt,  with 
gleaming  eyes  uplifted  to  that  greater 
splendor,  to  tell  of  which  there  are  nol 
words. 

"O  eternal  light! 
Sole  in  thyself  that  dwell'st;  and  of  thyself 
Sole  understood,  past,  present,  or  to  come; 
Thou  smiledst,  on  that  circling,  which  in  thee 
Seem'd  as  reflected  splendor." 

Norma  K.  Bright 


The    Monster    in    Fiction 


THE  abnormal  has  always  been  a  tol- 
erably prominent  feature  in  fiction. 
It  is,  of  course,  the  staple  of  the 
folk-tales  of  all  countries,  in  which  not 
only  are  the  laws  of  time  and  space  set 
at  naught,  but  giants  and  dwarfs,  ani- 
mals and  flowers  dowered  with  the  gift  of 
speech  and  with  powers  of  transforma- 
tion, men  and  women  possessed  of  occult 
and  wonderfully  mysterious  powers,  are 
all  familiar  features.  In  literary  fiction, 
again,  the  presence  of  the  abnormal  is  not 
uncommon.  The  giants  as  a  rule  are  left 
to  the  tales  for  the  nursery ;  but  the  dwarf 
often  figures  among  the  dramatis  per- 
sonae,  at  the  head  of  the  pigmy  tribe  being 
Victor  Hugo's  Quasimodo.  Abnormal 
beings  of  a  different  kind  appear  in  stories 
of  strange  and  impossible  travel,  such  as 
Swift  set  the  example  for  in  his  account 
of  the  remarkable  voyages  of  Captain 
Lemuel  Gulliver.       Swift  has  had  many 


imitators;  but  few  of  them  are  at  all  re- 
membered to-day,  unless  it  be  the  author 
of  *Teter  Wilkins"— one  Robert  Pattock 
— that  curious  story  in  which  figure  the 
wonderful  creatures  known  as  the  Glumms 
and  the  Gawreys,  the  men  and  women 
who  fly,  and  from  which  Southey  derived 
his  conception  of  the  Glendoveers  in  his 
now  unread  epic  called  "The  Curse  of 
Kehama." 

Another  form  which  the  appearance  of 
the  abnormal  takes  in  literary  fiction  is  in 
the  strange  characteristics  attributed  to 
certain  characters.  In  this  class  three  fig- 
ures stand  out  prominently.  The  first  of 
the  three,  in  point  of  time,  is  Elsie  Venner, 
the  heroine  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes's 
romance  of  that  name.  Of  the  Doctor's 
"medicated  novels,"  as  someone  once  hap- 
pily called  them,  "Elsie  Venner"  is  easily 
the  best,  and  the  study  of  the  strange  pre- 
natal influence  which  so  affected  the  whole 
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of  Elsie's  short  life  is  of  the  greatest  in- 
terest, although  the  idea  on  which  it  is 
based  is  not  a  little  repulsive.  The  second 
outstanding  example  of  this  class  of  char- 
acter is  also  from  an  American  hand — the 
remarkable  study  of  Donatello  in  Haw- 
thorne's "Marble  Faun,"  or,  as  it  is  more 
usually  (and  unmeaningly)  called  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  "Transformation." 
No  figure  in  Hawthorne's  wonderful  gal- 
lery is  more  carefully  wrought  in  every 
detail  than  this  strange  being,  with  the 
ever-present  suggestion  of  the  woodland 
faun,  whose  early  innocence  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  evil  is  so  soon  overshadowed  by 
the  real  tragedy  that  life  brings  him. 
Donatello  is  the  innocent  animal  in  whom 
the  soul  is  awakened  or  bom  through  the 
mediums  of  trouble  and  sin;  and,  as 
Miriam  says,  "comes  back  to  his  original 
self,  with  an  inestimable  treasure  of  im- 
provement won  from  an  experience  of 
pain."  The  third  example  of  the  charac- 
ter in  fiction  with  abnormal  characteristics, 
which  is  well  known  to  readers,  is  of  a 
rather  different  kind,  and  need  not  detain 
us.  We  mean  Svengali,  in  "Trilby,"  with 
his  power  of  hypnotic  suggestion  and  con- 
trol of  his  victim. 

But  all  these  examples,  whether  of  phy- 
sical or  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  abnor- 
mality, or  of  a  combination  of  both,  can 
hardly  be  called  instances  of  the  monster 
in  fiction.  On  the  borderland  between  the 
abnormal  and  the  monstrous,  with  a  strong 
leaning  to  the  latter,  is  Stevenson's  power- 
ful little  story  of  ''Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr. 
Hyde."  The  Hyde  is  a  monster  pure  and 
simple,  and  without  the  Jekyll  absolutely 
inhuman ;  but  so  long  as  Hyde  retains  the 
powers  of  re-transformation  into  Jekyll  he 
has  not  entirely  lost  his  hold  on  humanity. 
But  this  wonderful  little  allegorical  book 
stands  alone,  in  a  class  by  itself. 

The  fiction  of  any  note  in  which  the 
genuine  monster  figures  is  not  very  exten- 
sive. In  this  connection  one  thinks  at 
once  of  Caliban,  the  embodiment  of  all 
that  is  gross  and  earthy,  presented  in  semi- 
human  form.  Coleridge  describes  him  as 
having  "the  dawnings  of  understanding 
without  reason  or  the  moral  sense;  and 


in  him,  as  in  some  brute  animals,  this  ad- 
vance to  the  intellectual  faculties,  without 
the  moral  sense,  is  marked  by  the  appear- 
ance of  vice."    But  the  monsters  of  poetry 
and  drama  form  a  class  apart  from  those 
of  fiction.     In  Flaubert*s  "Tentatious  de 
St.  Antoine"  are  to  be  found  monsters  in 
plenty.    Among  them  are  strange  creatures 
with  half  the  usual  complement  of   eyes, 
cheeks  and  hands,  a  great  red  lion  with  a 
human  figure  and  three  rows  of  teeth,  and 
other  prodigies  of  the  same  kind.        But 
these  grotesques  are  not  very  impressive. 
Much    more    horrible    are  the    creatures 
whom  Mr.  Wells  has    depicted     in     that 
dream  of  horror,  the  "Island  of  Dr.  Mo- 
reau" — half-human  creatures  produced  by 
skilled  vivisection,  transfusion  and  other 
arts  of  the  laboratory  and  torture  cham- 
ber.    It  is  one  of  the  grimmest  of  short 
stories,  but  a  product  of  undoubted  genius. 
But  in  the  fiction  of  the  monstrous  the 
outstanding  example  is     "Frankenstein." 
Mrs.  Shelley,  for  most  readers,  is  the  au- 
thor of  one  book  only,  and  "Frankenstein," 
to  judge  by  the  mistake  which  is  usually 
made  when  reference  is  made  to  the  story, 
is  probably  more  talked  of  than  read.     It 
is  extraordinary  how  speaker  after  speaker 
and  writer  after  writer,  with  one  accord, 
confound  the  creator  with  the  creation, 
and  call  the  monster  whom  Frankenstein 
made  by  the  name  of  the  maker.  The  story 
as  a  whole  is  not  worth  reading ;  but  there 
are   few  stronger  or  more  dramatic     or 
more  powerfully  wrought  scenes  in  fiction 
than  the  chapter  in  which  the  monster  be- 
comes endued  with  life,  and  enters  on  his 
horrible  career.  The  crowning  event,  after 
two  years'  horrid  labor,  takes  place  at  an 
hour  past  midnight  on  a  dreary  November 
night.     Frankenstein  succeeds  in  infusing 
life  into  the  work  of  the  hands: — "The 
rain  pattered  dismally  against  the  panes, 
and  my  candle  was  nearly  burnt  out,  when 
by  the  glimmer  of  the  half-extinguished 
light  I  saw  the  dull  yellow  eye  of  the  crea- 
ture open;  it  breathed  hard,  and  a  con- 
vulsive motion  agitated  its  limbs."    Frank- 
enstein fled  from  the  monster  in  horror. 
"No  mortal,"  he  says,  "could  support  the 
horror  of  that  countenance.     A  mummy 
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again  endued  with  animation  could  not  be  conceived."    The  monster  soon  enters  on 

so  hideous  as  that  wretch.     I  had  gazed  an  appalling  path  of  crime,  and  the  reader 

on  him  while  unfinished ;  he  was  ugly  then,  can  sup  full  of  horrors,  but  there  is  noth- 

but  when  those  muscles  and  joints  were  ing  in  the  book  to  equal  the  scenes  imme- 

rendered  capable  of  motion  it  became  a  diately  succeeding  the  endowment  of  the 

thing  such  as  even  Dante  could  not  have  creature  with  life. — The  London  Globe. 

I  ris 

By     Henry     Van    Dyke 

LIGHT  to  the  eye  and  music  to  the  ear, — 
These  are  the  builders  of  the  bridge  that  springs 
From  earth's  dim  shore  of  half -remembered  things 
To  reach  the  spirit's  home,  the  heavenly  sphere 
Where  nothing  silent  is  and  nothing  dark. 

So  when  I  see  the  rainbow's  arc 
Spanning  the  showery  sky,  far-off  I  hear 

Music  and  every  colour  sings : 
And  while  the  symphony  builds  up  its  round 
Full  sweep  of  architectural  harmony 
Above  the  tide  of  time,  far,  far  away  I  see 
A  bow  of  colour  in  the  bow  of  sound. 

Red  as  the  dawn  the  trumpet  rings. 
Imperial  purple  from  the  trombone  flows, 
The  mellow  horn  melts  into  evening  rose. 

Blue  as  the  sky,  the  choir  of  strings 
Darkens  in  double-bass  to  ocean's  hue, 
Rises  in  violins  to  noon-tide's  blue. 

With  threads  of  quivering  light  shot  through  and  through. 
Green  as  the  mantle  that  the  summer  flings 
Around  the  world,  the  pastoral  reeds  in  tune 
Embroider  melodies  of  May  and  June. 

Yellow  as  gold. 

Yea,  thrice  refined  gold. 
And  purer  than  the  treasures  of  the  mine. 

Floods  of  the  human  voice  divine 
Along  the  arch  in  choral  song  are  rolled, 

So  bends  the  bow  complete ; 

And  radiant  rupture  flows 
Across  the  bridge,  so  full,  so  strong,  so  sweet, 
That  the  uplifted  spirit  hardly  knows 

Whether  the  Music-Light  that  glows 
Within  the  arch  of  tones  and  colors  seven 
Is  sunset-peace  of  earth,  or  sun-rise  joy  of  heaven. 

From  "Music"  in  "Music  and  Other  Poems." 


The  Artistic  Temperament  and 
A  Few  Examples 

THE  ^'artistic  temperament"  is  an  old 
joke;  nevertheless  it  continuously 
affords  new  and  interesting  exam- 
ples. Among  authors  especially  it  is  held 
responsible  for  the  most  ludicrous  inci- 
dents and  for  the  most  trivial  mannerisms 
and  idiosyncrasies. 

Someone  with  a  penchant  for  research, 
lately  made  a  few  interesting  discoveries, 
which  were  published  in  the  ** Saturday 
Evening  Post,"  concerning  certain  odd 
contradictions,  very  noticeable  in  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward's  descriptions  of  her 
characters.  With  a  fine  and  sweeping 
contempt  for  consistency,  the  men  and 
women  of  Mrs.  Ward  possess  eyes  that 
change  from  blue  to  brown,  to  black  and 
back  again  in  a  most  startlingly  rapid 
fashion.  The  explorer  of  Mrs.  Ward's 
pages  found  something  to  this  effect : 

In  "Eleanor,"  Lucy  is  first  clearly  pictured  to 
us  a  black-haired,  blue-eyed  maiden,  but  she 
changes  almost  immediately  to  one  with  brown 
hair  and  dark  eyes.  In  five  instances  (pages  20, 
30,  34,  283.  499)  her  hair  is  distinctly  mentioned 
as  black;  in  three  cases  (pages  119,  463,  503)  it 
is  brown;  while  her  eyes,  blue  on  page  no, 
change  to  dark  on  page  293  and  back  again  to 
blue  on  page  316.  Eleanor,  fair-haired  and 
fragile,  is  somewhat  more  constant,  but  even 
so  on  page  175  the  "hollowness  of  her  blue 
eye  accuses  Manisty,"  while  on  page  559  he 
sees  "the  clear  brown  of  those  beautiful  eyes 
cloud  with  tears." 

Take  "Helback  of  Bannisdale."  Those  who 
have  poured  out  all  the  worship  of  their  young 
hearts  upon  its  lonely  hero  will  not  readily  for- 
give Mrs.  Ward  for  describing  his  eyes  as  dark 
gray  on  page  25  of  the  first  volume,  as  pale 
blue  on  page  88,  and  then  referring  casually,  on 
page  178.  to  his  "fine  dark  eye."  After  that  we 
are  prepared  for  our  discovery  in  the  second 
volume  that  on  pages  81  and  169  his  eyes  are 
gray,  while  on  pages  267  and  310  they  are  black. 

Take  "Marcella."  The  heroine  herself,  it 
must  be  admitted,  retains  to  the  end  her  rich, 
dark  coloring,  but  the  other  characters  vary  as 
provokingly   as  ever.     On  page  76  of  volume 


I  the  hero  is  described  as  having  "inconspicu- 
ous brown  eyes  and  hair;"  yet  on  page  40  of 
volume  II  he  "raises  his  clear  gray  eyes."  Mar- 
cella's  father  is  equally  variable.  On  page  30 
of  the  first  volume  he  is  said  to  possess  "con- 
spicuous blue  eyes,"  yet  on  page  391  of  the 
second  volume  his  eyes  are  described  as  "deep 
and  black  as  ever." 

In  "Sir  George  Tressady,"  Letty's  eyes  are 
sometimes  blue,  sometimes  brown;  while  those 
of  George  change  through  every  hue.  In 
"Lady  Rose's  Daughter"  we  find  that  Julie's 
grandfather  has,  on  page  18.  "black  eyes  under 
his  singularly  white  hair."  On  page  314,  how- 
ever, in  speaking  of  him  we  are  told  that  "the 
fine,  blue  eyes  above  her  wavered,"  but  on  page 
361,  while  gathered  about  his  deathbed,  we  learn 
that  there  was  **a  revival  of  life  in  the  black 
eyes." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  variation  in 
description  is  a  greater  fault  than  appears 
at  a  first  noticing.  It  detracts  from  the 
author's  general  accomplishment  of  real- 
ism. For  the  person  who  takes  note  of 
it,  the  element  of  the  hidicrous  will  un- 
doubtedly enter  into  a  perusal  of  the 
stories,  and  a  tense  scene  may  readily  be 
spoiled  by  an  irresistible  desire  to  laugh 
at  the  sudden  realization  of  discrepancy 
in  the  physical  aspects  of  the  personages 
under  contemplation. 

The  character  that  lives  must  neces- 
sarily remain  constant  in  physical  attri- 
bute ;  that  is,  if  the  author  intends  to  con- 
vey any  impression  through  description 
of  outward  appearances.  The  slip  in 
words  from  blue  to  brown  seems  very 
trivial,  but  picture  a  heroine  whose  eyes 
are  represented  as  being  of  every  possible 
hue  successively.  The  difference  in  facial 
expression  due  to  the  color  of  the  eye  is 
too  great  to  permit  of  radical  transforma- 
tion. Gray  eyes  may,  at  times,  appear 
blue  and  vice  versa;  hues  deepen  or 
lighten  as  conditions  of  mind  or  of  light 
and  shade  control,  but  we  have  yet  to  find 
the  person  in  real  life  whose  eyes  are  one 
day  cerulean  blue,  another,  golden  bro^vn 
and  yet  another  day,  a  sparkling  black. 
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One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  late 
Frank  Norris  was  a  trick  of  repeating, 
word  for  word,  the  descriptions  of  his 
characters.  In  *'The  Octopus"  his  hero- 
ine's hair  is  over  and  over  again,  a  *'thick, 
sweet-smelling  mass,"  while  her  voice  is 
of  a  **velvety  huskiness'*  and  **amber  tint" 
is  used  constantly  in  the  pictures  of  her. 

3|C         3|C         ♦ 

A  defect  that  might  be  ascribed  to  the 
"artistic  temperament"  and  one  that  is 
right  in  line  with  Mrs.  Ward's  descriptive 
incongruities  is  cited  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  New  York  "Evening  Mail,"  in  a  few 
paragraphs  that  mention  "Novelists'  Pet 
Phrases." 

The  summary  reads, 

Mr.  Rider  Haggard's  pet  phrase  is  "And 
then  a  strange  thing  happened;"  while  if  you 
delete  the  first  and  fourth  words  of  that  sen- 
tence you  will  get  Mr.  Stanley  Weyman's  fa- 
vorite expression  also.  On  somewhat  similar 
lines  is  Mr.  William  Le  Queux's  oft-recurring 
"And  then  the  mystery  was  increased  a  thou- 
sandfold," which  will  recall  many  an  exciting 
moment  in  this  master  of  mystery's  thrilling 
tales.  Forcible  Mr.  Bart  Kennedy,  as  is  per- 
haps natural  in  a  writer  who  fifteen  years  was 
a  tramp  (but  not  a  "hobo")  in  the  United 
States,  makes  frequent  use  of  "I  went  on  and 
on." 

Mr.  Frankford  Moore,  who  achieves  the  dif- 
ficult task  of  being  as  brilliant  a  writer  of  his- 
torical as  of  Society  novels,  confesses  to  two 
pet  phrases — "curiously  enough"  and  "but  that 
was  just  where  he  made  a  mistake."  Mr.  Jer- 
ome K.  Jerome  has  always  done  his  best  to 
avoid  anything  of  the  kind,  but  finds  that  "at 
least,  so  it  appears  to  me,"  will  slip  into  his 
work. 

Warm-Hearted  Mr.  Coulson  Kernahan, 
whose  new  religious  booklet,  "The  Face  Be- 
yond the  Door,"  beautiful  in  thought  and  dic- 
tion, should  be  read  by  all,  betrays  his  Irish 
blood  in  the  employment  of  "the  soul  of  him," 
•the  heart  o£  him,"  for  "his  soul"  "his  heart," 
and  has  also  a  fondness  for  such  combinations 
as  "heartwise"  and  "hoopwise." 

Mrs.  Flora  Annie  Steel,  whose  Indian  stories 
may  possibly  outlive  Mr.  Kipling's,  believes  that 
"briefly"  is  her  "besetting  sin."  "But,"  she 
adds  with  a  delicious  touch  of  humor  at  her 
own  expense,  "I  fear  I  rarely  succeed  in  com- 
mitting it." 

Disraeli,  the    Novelist 

IX    the     "Fortnightly     Review/'     Mr. 
Lewis  Melville  complains  of  the  small 
fame    that    the    novels    of    Benjamin 
Disraeli  have  earned.     He  says, 

Disraeli  has  not  yet  been  awarded  the  fruits 
of  his  work  as  a  man  of  letters.     Here   and 


there,  notably  by  Sir  Leslie  Stephen,  tribute 
has  been  paid,  but  no  place  has  been  assigned 
to  him  by  Mr.  John  Morley  among  "English 
Men  of  Letters,"  nor  by  Professor  Eric  Rob- 
ertson among  "Great  Writers."  The  general 
mass  of  readers  who,  so  far  as  concerns  works 
of  real  literary  merit,  are  undoubtedly  swayed 
by  authority,  noticing  the  general  neglect,  in- 
cline to  relegate  to  a  secondary  place  the  books 
in  question.  In  this  case,  however,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  combat  opposition  or  adverse 
criticism,  so  much  as  to  present  the  claims  of 
the  novels  to  be  ranked  as  literature  worthy  to 
be  enrolled  among  the  classics  of  the  language. 

As  a  chief  reason  for  this  lack  of  proper 
appreciation,  Mr.  Melville  continues, 

The  neglect  of  Disraeli's  writings  may  be  in 
part  due  to  the  fact  that  most  people  think  it 
is  below  the  dignity  of  a  statesman,  or  of  any 
man  following  what  is  called  a  "serious"  pro- 
fession, to  compose  works  of  fiction.  Cer- 
tainly, many  do  not  yet  understand  that  the 
man  who  writes  novels  may  be  a  very  wise 
man;  they  do  not  realize  that  accurately  to 
portray  human  nature,  and  to  present  pictures 
of  life,  is  not  only  a  most  worthy  but  also  a 
most  difficult  task,  requiring  for  its  perform- 
ance an  intelligence  far  above  the  average, 
acute  powers  of  observation,  and  a  keen  sense 
of  humor.  Indeed,  there  are  still  some — hap- 
pily, fewer  and  fewer  every  year — who  sneer  at 
novels  and  regard  them  as  works  of  superero- 
gation, all  unknowing  of  the  opportunity  they 
throw  away  to  learn  something  of  the  nature 
and  habits  of  their  fellow-creatures.  For,  sure- 
ly, the  great  novelist  is  the  observer,  sounding 
the  depths  while  others  glance  at  the  surface, 
and  examining  the  mysteries  of  life,  while  oth- 
ers are  content  to  overlook  even  the  obvious. 
Those  who  dabble  in  ink  often  wade  deep  in 
human  nature;  and,  apart  from  all  else,  every 
good  novel  indirectly  teaches  humanity,  hu- 
mility, and  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  heart. 

Be  the  cause  what  it  may,  by  the  vast  ma- 
jority Disraeli  is  regarded  as  a  statesman  who 
wrote  novels.  The  alternative  view,  that  he 
was  a  man  of  letters  who  became  a  statesman, 
is  accepted  only  by  those  who  place  literature 
before  statecraft,  and  who  realize  that  while 
the  triumphs  of  the  politician  and  the  diplo- 
matist are  fleeting,  a  great  book  is,  so  far  as 
anything  on  this  earth  can  be,  eternal. 

Disraeli  was  the  first  Jew  to  make  his 
mark  in  English  letters.  Mr.  Melville 
says : 

With  Spinoza  and  Heine,  he  forms  a  trio  of 
Jews  notable  in  the  history  of  modern  letters. 
Almost  without  exception,  until  his  day,  Jews 
had  been  contemptuously  and  cruelly  presented 
in  imaginative  literature.  From  Shakespeare 
to  Thackeray  and  Dickens  they  were  portrayed 
only  as  money-lenders,  bailiffs,  and  scoundrels. 
It  remained  for  him  to  alter  this.  His  treat- 
ment of  his  compatriots  was  ideal,  visionary 
even.     Everywhere  he  sang  their  praises 
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Mr.  Melville  is  enthusiastic  in  his  esti- 
mate ;  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  find  excuse 
where  exception  might  be  taken. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  writer  of  the  last  cen- 
tury in  whom  the  personal  element  was  so 
strong.  "Le  style  c*est  I'homme."  The  per- 
sonality which  carried  Disraeli,  without  influ- 
ence, without  wealth,  to  the  Premiership,  which 
dominated  all  his  colleagues,  stands  out  vividly 
in  every  one  of  his  books.  It  has  been  said 
that  he  was  a  "poseur."  Undoubtedly  he  had  a 
love  of  grandeur  that  sometimes  betrayed  him 
into  grandiloquence  and  an  Oriental  love  of 
splendour.  This  is  the  portion  of  most  sons  of 
Israel. 

And  of  the  more  general  points  of  Dis- 
raeli's writings,  his  adherent  says : 

His  pungent  wit,  brilliant  word-painting,  and 
powerful  character-drawing  are  undeniable, 
even  as  his  pictures  of  social-political  life  are 
unrivalled.  A  master  of  satire,  he  was  at  his 
best  when  reproducing  the  language  of  clubs 
and  lobbies,  when  retailing  the  conversations 
of  salons.  If,  on  occasion,  no  one  could  be  so 
flippant,  at  times  no  one  could  be  more  digni- 
fied. When  carried  away  by  his  feelings,  as  in 
"Sybil,"  no  one  could  be  more  impassioned  or 
more  forcible;  when  governed  by  his  ideals,  as 
in  "Tancred,"  no  one  could  be  more  pic- 
turesque. 

A  tribute  like  this  can  do  much  toward 
the  stimulation  of  new  interest.  Mr.  Mel- 
ville may  find  his  reward  in  persuading  a 
few  more  readers  of  Disraeli. 


Speaking  of  Disraeli  as  a  statesman- 
novelist  reminds  us  that  other  serious- 
minded  men  are  taking  to  novel- writing. 
Mr.  Frederic  Harrison's  "Theophano"  is 
a  case  in  point,  while  rumor  has  it  that 
Sir  Arthur  Balfour,  a  descendant  of  Dis- 
raeli in  the  English  Premiership,  by  the 
way,  is  at  work  on  a  novel  dealing  with 
Church  questions  in   Scotland. 

Women   in    Chinese  Literature 

CHINESE  literature  contains  many 
references  to  women.  There  have 
also  been  feminine  writers  among 
the  Chinese.  The  customs  with  regard 
to  women  are  explicitly  set  forth  in  nu- 
merous Chinese  works.  **The  Nineteenth 
Century"  has  this  to  say  on  the  subject, 
which  is  expounded  by  Mr.  Herbert  A. 
Giles  :— 

One  of  the  oldest  allusions  in  Chinese  litera- 
ture to  women  is  the  much-exploited  verse  of 
the  "Odes"  which  tells  us  that  when  a  girl  is 


born  she  should  be  couched  upon  the  ground 
in  token  of  humility,  have  a  tile  to  play  with  in 
token  of  the  weight  which  will  some  day  hold 
the  distaff,  and  indulge  in  no  thoughts  beyond 
her  cookery  and  a  constant  desire  to  spare  her 
parents  pain.  Such  was  the  simple  view  of 
woman's  sphere  which  appealed  to  the  ballad- 
writer  of  China  nearly  three  thousand  years 
ago. 

In  the  "Book  of  Rites,"  a  comparatively 
modern  compilation,  dating  only  from  the  cen- 
tury before  the  Christian  era.  but  embodying 
the  precepts  and  practices  of  earlier  centuries, 
we  find  explicit  regulations  as  to  the  daily  life 
of  women,  many  of  which  are  in  full  force  at 
the  present  day.  Therein  we  are  told  that  men 
and  women  should  not  sit  together,  nor  use  the 
same  clothes-horse,  towel,  or  comb,  nor  pass 
things  to  one  another,  lest  their  hands  should 
touch.  Even  at  sacrifices  and  funerals  a  basket 
should  be  used  by  the  woman  as  a  receptacle 
for  things  handed  by  and  to  her.  Brothers- 
and  sisters-in-law  must  not  ask  one  another 
questions,  not  even,  so  says  one  commentator, 
as  to  the  state  of  each  other's  health;  the  broth- 
ers of  a  girl  who  is  betrothed  may  not  sit  on 
the  same  mat  with  her,  nor  eat  out  of  the  same 
dish. 

*  *        *        * 

We  read  in  the  "Rites"  that  a  married  woman 
is  called  "fu,"  to  denote  her  submission  ("fu" 
"to  submit")  to  her  husband;  but  the  "Po  Hu 
T'ung,"  a  work  of  the  first  century  A.  D.,  tells 
us  that  the  wife  is  called  "ch*i,"  to  denote  that 
she  is  the  equal  ("ch'i,"  "level")  of  her  hus- 
band. The  latter  book  also  says  that  a  woman 
cannot  hold  independent  rank  of  her  own,  but 
that,  in  the  quaint  Chinese  idiom,  "she  sits  ac- 
cording to  her  husband's  teeth"  (seniority). 

*  *        *        * 

The  earliest  Chinese  work  devoted  to  wom- 
en's affairs,  entitled  "Advice  to  Women,"  is  by 
the  distinguished  lady  who  flourished  in  the 
first  century  A.  D.,  and  carried  to  its  conclu- 
sion her  father  and  brother's  history  of  the 
first  Han  dynasty  when  death  had  removed  the 
latter  in  A.  D.  92.  In  her  preface  the  authoress, 
Lady  Ts*ao  (nee  Pan  Chao),  modestly  asserts 
that  she  was  "born  without  intelligence,  but  en- 
joyed the  favour  of  her  father  and  the  teach- 
ings of  her  mother  until  she  was  fourteen  years 
old,  now  forty  years  ago,  when  she  took  up 
the  dust-pan  and  broom  in  the  family  of  the 
Ts'aos." 

Touching  upon  Chinese  women  who 
have  entered  the  literary  field,  Mr.  Giles 
says, 

Between  A.  D.  785  and  830  lived  five  remark- 
able sisters  named  Sung,  all  of  whom  possessed 
considerable  literary  talent,  and  especially  the 
two  elder  ones.  They  refused  to  marry,  and 
devoted  themselves  to  literature,  being  finally 
received  into  the  Palace,  where  in  due  course 
they  all  died  natural  deaths,  with  the  exception 
of  the  fourth  Miss  Sung,  against  whom  charges 
of  accepting  bribes  were  trumped  up,  the  result 
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being  that  she  was  forced  to  "take  silk'*— in 
other  words,  to  strangle  herself.  The  eldest 
sister  wrote  a  book  called  "Discourses  for 
Girls,"  based  upon  the  famous  "Discourses"  of 
Confucius.  It  is  in  an  easy  style  of  versifica- 
tion, and  is  generally  suited  to  the  compre- 
hension of  the  young. 

"When  walking,  do  not  look  back ; 

When  talking,  do  not  open  wide  your  lips ; 

When  sitting,  do  not  rock  your  knees ; 

When  standing,  do  not  shake  your  skirt ; 

When  pleased,  do  not  laugh  aloud ; 

When  angry,  do  not  shout; 

Do  not  peep  over  the  outside  wall ; 

Do  not  slip  into  the  outer  court; 

When  you  go  out,  veil  your  face; 

When  you  peep,  conceal  your  body; 

With  a  man  not  of  the  family 

Hold  no  conversation  whatever." 

The  authoress  then  proceeds  to  inculcate 
submission  and  obedience,  filial  piety,  diligent 
performance  of  household  duties,  etc.,  etc., 
coupled  always  with  a  certain  amount  of  book- 
learning,  not  so  much  as  might  perhaps  have 
been  expected  from  such  a  literary  lady. 

Miss  Sung  was  at  no  great  interval  followed 
hy  one  Madam  Cheng,  who  produced  a  "Filial 
Piety  Classic  for  Girls,"  in  imitation  of  the 
semi-canonical  work  which  has  come  down  to 
us  from  about  the  first  century  B.  C.  This  lady 
boldly  embraces  in  her  injunctions  all  classes, 
from  the  Empress  and  Imperial  concubines 
down  to  the  peasant  woman  of  the  .village. 
"Strike  a  bell  in  the  palace,"  she  says  in  warn- 
ing, "and  the  sound  will  be  heard  outside." 
Virtue,  she  points  out,  is  a  question  of  environ- 
ment: 

"If  a  child  is  surrounded  by  good  influences, 
he  will  be  good;  if  by  evil  influences,  he  will  be 
evil." 

«  «  «  3k 

The  Empress  Consort  of  the  Emperor  Yung 
Lo  of  the  Ming  dynasty  in  A.  D.  1405  com- 
mitted to  paper  her  thoughts  on  the  behaviour 
of  women,  under  the  title  of  "Instructions  for 
the  Inner  Apartments,"  i.  e.,  for  Women. 
These  are  arranged  under  twenty  headings, 
with  an  additional  chapter  on  the  education  of 
girls.  The  Empress  lays  much  stress  on  gen- 
tleness, good  temper,  economy,  kind  treatment 
of  the  young  and  of  relatives,  but  thinks  that 
speech  unrestrained  is  the  real  rock  upon  which 
most  women  split. 

In  her  additional  chapter  on  education,  which 
is  really  a  more  or  less  doggerel  poem  of  about 
350  lines,  our  authoress  will  be  considered  very 
disappointing  by  some.  So  far  from  pleading 
for  higher  education  for  Chinese  women,  she 
urges  only  that  a  girl's  governess  should  teach 
her  pupil  to  practice  filial  piety,  virtue,  pro- 
Pnety,  deportment,  good  manners,  and  do- 
l^cstic  duties,  as  a  preparation  for  her  entry 
into  married  life. 


Literature:    Its  Nature 

MR.  VERNON  LEE'S  dissertations 
on  the  *' Nature  of  Literature"  in 
the  "Contemporary  Review"  are 
full   of  unique  phrases  and  ideas  worth 
contemplating.     For  instance,  this  some- 
what extended  definition  of  literature: 

The  miracle  of  literature  is  this:  that  the 
love  of  that  one  woman,  Beatrice,  ceases  to  be 
the  private  concern  of  the  man  Dante;  and  be- 
comes, for  each  of  the  readers  of  the  "Vita 
Nuova,"  his  own  love; — the  love  he  feels,  has 
felt,  will  feel;  or  which  is  destined,  peradven- 
ture,  to  lie  dormant  and  stir  once  only  in  his 
life,  at  that  touch  of  the  poet. 
*        *        * 

Literature  is  the  universal  confidant,  the  spir- 
itual director  of  mankind.  It  revives,  relieves 
and  purifies  the  Reader's  feelings  by  telling 
him  of  similar  but  nobler  ones.  It  makes  the 
Reader  give,  and  thereby  possess,  his  own  soul 
through  the  illusion  of  having  for  a  moment 
possessed  that  of  the  Writer. 

I  repeat:  through  the  illusion.  For  we  must 
guard  against  being  misled  by  the  private  life 
of  writers  having  become  the  "corpus  vile"  of 
gossiping  analysis;  a  mere  accident  due  to  the 
preservation  of  famous  people's  letters  and 
to  the  autobiographical  matter  contained,  like 
every  other  sort  of  observed  item,  in  their 
works.  Being  misled,  I  mean,  into  thinking 
that  the  writer  is  revealing,  giving  away,  cheap- 
ening, his  innermost  feelings.  He  may,  in- 
deed, feel  poignantly  that  he  is  thus  exposing 
his  own  self,  and  take  pleasure  or  pain  or  a 
bitter-sweet  mixture,  in  making  himself  a  mot- 
ley to  the  view.  But,  taking  the  act  of  literary 
communication  as  what  it  really  is,  it  becomes 
clear  that  the  writer  is  exposing,  evoking,  only 
the  reader's  own  experience;  though  widened, 
generalized  by  the  universal  experience  stored 
up  in  the  very  language  he  makes  use  of.  The 
reader,  meanwhile,  persuaded,  no  doubt,  that 
what  he  feels  is  the  writer's  experience,  is  in 
reality  feeling  his  own:  his  own  experience, 
but  "sub  specie  humanitatis,"  so  to  speak.  This 
is  inevitable  in  the  artistic  phenomenon,  since 
all  artistic  form  is  three-quarters  of  it  an  heir- 
loom, handled  by  mankind  arid  fashioned  by 
its  repeated  handlings.  There  is  no  real  un- 
veiling of  Dante  in  the  "Vita  Nuova,"  nor  of 
Goethe  in  "Werther;"  but  an  unveiling  of  the 
reader  to  himself  under  the  pressure  of  a  great- 
er personality  than  his  own,  and  by  the  spell 
of  processes  which  generations  have  elaborat- 
ed. And  under  the  name  of  Beatrice  or  Char- 
lotte he  falls  in  contemplation  of  his  own  mis- 
tress, or  of  the  mistress  of  his  dreams.  If  it 
were  different  it  would  be  a  case  of  What's 
Hecuba  to  me? 
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The  Work   Greater  Than 
the  Man 

FOLLOWING  the  exclamation,  "How 
much  greater  is   what  man   makes 
than  what  man  is,"  Mr.  Lee  further 
says,  in  "The  Nature  of  Literature," 

It  was  brought  home  to  me,  some  time  ago, 
at  a  reading,  given  at  a  Roman  theatre,  of  his 
ode  to  GaribaWi  by  D'Annunzio. 

The  writer  was  not  morally  suited  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  poem  is  by  no  means  of  his  best. 
Yet  watching  the  people  in  the  theatre,  and  the 
author  himself  upon  the  stage,  I  felt  the  utter 
difference  and  immense  superiority  of  the  at- 


mosphere of  art  as  against  that  of  reality.  As 
the  verses  rolled  out,  sonorous  and  weighty, 
and  the  images  surged  up  and  receded  in  con- 
stant metamorphoses;  as  the  whole  poem  ad- 
vanced with  the  decision  of  course  and  the 
weigh-on  of  a  great  ship;  it  seemed  as  if  none 
of  these  real  people  could  have  had  a  hand  in 
the  making  of  it,  could  belong  to  the  same 
category  of  existence. 

Yet  the  insignificant  man  holding  the  manu- 
script was  the  author;  and  these  students  in  the 
pit,  listless,  vague,  negligible,  were,  very  likely, 
just  like  the  youths  whose  heroic  death  on  the 
Janiculum  the  poem  commemorated.  Had  Gari- 
baldi in  his  reality  been  present,  he  too,  I  al- 
most think,  would  have  been  but  another  poor 
real   ghost — or   one   taking   life    only   through 
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poetic  hyperbole — on  that  background  of  liv- 
ing artistic  impression.  For,  when  the  hero 
of  our  enthusiasm  appears,  do  we  not  robe  his 
insufficiency  in  the  pomp  which  is  false  to  real 
life,  but  true  to  the  demands  of  the  spirit? 

In  this  way,  being  the  response  to  man's  or- 
ganized and  unceasing  cravings  for  clearness, 
order,  dignity  and  sweetness,  for  a  life  intenser 
and  more  harmonious,  what  man  writes  is 
greater  than  what  man  is. 

The  Last  Days  of  the 
Alhambra 

A  DAY  is  coming,  unless  precautions 
are  quickly  taken,  when  all  that  re- 
mains of  the  beautiful  Alhambra 
will  be  its  immortalization  in  description 
and  picture,  among  the  most  famous  of 
which  is  that  of  our  own  Washington 
Irving. 

Report  has  it  that  the  stately  Moorish 
palace,  rare  survival  of  the  Saracen  rule 
in  Granada,  is  fast  crumbling  to  dust.  The 
mighty  pile  has  stood  many  a  blow  and 


has  endured  all  manner  of  desecration  at 
the  hands  of  the  unappreciative.  More- 
over, as  one  paper  expresses  it. 

Officialdom  for  years  has  neglected  the  Al- 
hambra in  a  fashion  which  would  have  out- 
raged Washington  Irving,  and  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  wonderful  monument  of  Moorish 
elegance  and  grandeur  is  the  natural  result. 

In  1 82 1  an  earthquake  shock  shattered 
to  a  considerable  degree  the  great  palace. 
In  1862  an  attempt  was  made  to  restore 
it,  but  the  effort  was  feeble;  there  was 
not  the  money  at  hand  to  do  the  work 
thoroughly,  nor  was  there  the  requisite 
enthusiasm  for  a  task  that  necessarily  ap- 
pealed more  to  the  artistic  senses  than  to 
the  practical  effort  at  progress. 

Now  that  final  demolishment  is  threat- 
ened, there  is  little  chance  that  the  Span- 
ish Government  will  waste  its  good  dollars 
on  an  attempt  at  preservation,  wherefore 
it  would  seem  that  the  doom  of  the  aged 
and  magnificent  pile  is  almost  accom- 
plished. 


The      P  ray  er 


'N 


EATH  the  .wide  and  spreading  shadows  of  the  great  White  Spirit's  wings. 
Kneel  I  in  the  misty  gloaming,  golden-shot  with  light  that  springs 
From  the  vast  and  central  glory,  gleaming,  as  on  Sinai  years  ago. 

Softly  round  me  sounds  sweet  music,  speaks  a  wondrous  voice  that  rings, 

Thrilling  to  my  inmost  being,  lo !  a  gentle  peace  it  brings, 

Answer  to  my  humble  pleading,  vision  to  a  longing  soul. 
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Gossip  of  Authors  and  Their  Works 


Mr.  Arthur  Stringer,  the  author  of  "The 
Silver  Poppy,"  one  of  the  most  promising 
of  recent  works  of  American 
Arthnr  fiction,  was  born  in     London, 

stringer  Ontario,  in  1874.  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of 
Toronto,  and  at  Oxford,  England.  His 
first  volume  of  verse,  ^'Watchers  of  Twi- 
light," appeared  when  he  was  eighteen 
years  of  age,  for  which  poetic  indiscretion 
the  young  author  was  dispatched  westward, 
to  a  saner  atmosphere.  Nothing  daunted, 
he  issued  *Tauline  and  Other  Poems"  a 
short  time  afterward,  and  this  was  pres- 
ently followed  by  "The  Loom  of  Destiny," 
a  collection  of  short  stories.  "Hephaestus" 
was  published  in  England,  and  secured  a 
number  of  very  flattering  notices  there; 
while  "The  Silver  Poppy,"  brought  out 
about  two  years  ago,  met  with  the  most 
encouraging  treatment  at  the  hands  of  dis- 
cerning critics. 

At  the  present  time,  Mr.  Stringer  is 
working  upon  a  novel  based  on  certain 
new  phases  of  international  marriage,  and 
has  gone  to  Southern  Italy  to  devote  the 
winter  to  its  completion. 

Mr.  Stringer  lives  most  of  the  time  in 
Canada,  where  he  owns  and  operates  a 
fruit  farm.  His  Pitmaston  Duchess 
pears  recently  won  three  first  prizes,  while 
he  grows  excellent  black  grapes,  apricots 
and  nectarines.  At  Cedar  Springs,  Can- 
ada, where  he  has  his  summer  home,  he  is 
known  as  a  successful  fruit-grower  who 
dabbles  in  literature,  a  somewhat  unique 
view  for  the  contemplation  of  those  who 
think  of  him  as  a  poet  and  novelist  6f 
superior  powers. 


There   will   be   no   more   Nancy   a     la 
Eleanor  Hoyt.     Miss  Hoyt  has  expressed 


her  determination  to  make  Nancy's  ap- 
pearance in  "Nancy's  Country  Christ- 
mas," a  farewell  appearance.  Those  who 
love  the  mischievous,  capricious  g^rl 
sprite  may  hope  that  the  farewell  appear- 
ance will  be  like  Madame  Patti's  farewell 
tours. 


MICHAEL    DAVITT 
Author  of  "The  Fall  of  Feudalism  In  Ireland*' 

Among  the  Christmas  gifts  of  Mrs. 
Cabell,  mother  of  James  Branch  Cabell, 
there  appeared  last  year  the  manuscript 
of  Mr.  Cabell's  story,  "The  Eagle's 
Shadow."  The  gift  has  a  tender  signifi- 
cance. 


The  portrait  of  Pastor  Charles  Wagner 
which  appears  on  the  cover  of  this  issue 
is  from  a  special  photograph 
taken  during  Mr.  Wagner's  re- 
cent visit  to  America.  It  is 
considered  a  very  faithful  like- 
ness by  those  who  are  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  the  author  of  *'The  Simple  Life." 
Pastor  Wagner  has  now  left  America, 
after  a  successful  lecture-tour  through  the 


Pastor 

Waipner's 

Farewell 
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United  States.  As  a  result  of  his  visit 
the  sales  of  his  books  have  reached  un- 
usually high  figures,  while  his  reputation, 
already  established  when  he  came  here, 
has  resolved  itself  into  a  general  popu- 
larity. 

Before  Pastor  Wagner  left  America  a 
number  of  his  friends  combined  in  the  plan 
of  raising  subscriptions   for  the  erection 


MARGARET  SIDNEY 
Author  of  "The  Pepper  Books" 

of  a  church  somewhere  in  Paris,  suitable 
to  the  needs  of  a  preacher  and  lecturer  who 
can  gather  together  large  audiences  such 
as  have  been  accustomed  to  hearing  Dr. 
Wagner  during  the  period  of  his  work  in 
the  French  metropolis.  While  he  was  in 
Philadelphia,  Temple  College,  of  that  city, 
conferred  upon  Mr.  Wagner  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity. 

*     *     * 

Miss  May  Sinclair,  whose  book,  "The 
Divine  Fire,"  has  been  selling  rapidly  in 
both  England  and  America, 
^y  was    born    in    Cheshire,    Eng- 

Sinctair  land,  not  far  from  Liverpool. 

Since  1897  she  has  made  her 
home  in  London  or  near  it. 

Miss  Sinclair  began  her  literary  career 
by  writing  verse  after  classical  models, 
but  her  attempts  did  not  prove  successful. 
She  began  "The  Divine  Fire"  in  1897  and 
finished  it  in  1904.  In  the  meantime  she 
wrote  a  short  novel,  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nevile 
Tyson"  and  numerous  stories  for  the 
magazines. 


"The  Divine  Fire"  concerns  itself  with 
a  modern  poet,  and  the  opinion  generally 
has  been  that  the  book  exhibits  a  credit- 
able degree  of  strength  and  originality. 


The  thousands  of  readers  to  whom  "Ben 
Hur"  has  become  the  familiar  and  cher- 
ished novel  will  regret  to  hear 
General  that  its  well-loved  author,  Gen- 

waiiace  III.  eral  Lew  Wallace,  is  slowly 
starving  to  death,  the  victim 
of  an  incurable  disease,  the  fatal  course 
of  which  has  failed  to  be  retarded  by  the 
most  skilful  treatment  that  the  best  spe- 
cialists are  capable  of.  General  Wallace 
has  been  ill  now  for  some  months ;  and 
an  operation  which,  in  a  younger  man 
would  have  perhaps  been  successful,  was 
in  his  case  impossible. 


HUGH   BLACK 
Author  of  *'The  Practice  of  Self-Culture."  Etc. 

''Ben-Hur,"  "The  Fair  God"  and  ''The 
Prince  of  India"  are  among  the  three  most 
popular  pieces  of  fiction  that  have  issued 
from  America.  General  Wallace  spent 
ten  years  in  writing  "Ben-Hur,"  and  it 
has  run  through  edition  after  edition ;  has 
been  dramatized  and  produced  on  the 
stage  with  unusually  good  results,  and  has 
served  as  a  prototype  for  a  dozen  or  more 
other  novels.     The  receipts  from  its  sales 
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have  been  very  large  and  General  Wal- 
lace has  some  fine  properties  to  show  for 
his  literary  investment. 


Mr.  Elroy  McKendree  Avery  comes  of 
old  English  stock.     Some  of  his  ancestors 

entered  England  with  William 
Elroy  of     Normandv.       Mr.     Avery 

Avery  himself  was  born  m  America, 

whither  his  later  ancestor, 
Christopher  Avery,  came  as  early  as  1630. 
Mr.  Avery's  birthplace  was  Erie,  Monroe 
County,  Michigan;  his  birthday,  July  14, 
1844.  He  went  to  the  public  schools  and 
contributed  to  his  own  support  by  post- 
ing bills  and  distributing  circulars.  His 
first  attempt  at  writing  for     publication 


ELROY  M.  AVERY 
Author  of  "  A  History  of  the  United  States  and  Its  People  " 

was  an  argument  for  a  ship  canal,  print- 
ed anonymously  in  the  Monroe  ''Com- 
mercial." At  sixteen  he  began  to  teach 
at  Frenchtown,  Monroe     County;     while 


here  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  and  he  en- 
listed. His  army  service  gave  him  a  com- 
mendable record  and  he  combined  the  roles 
of  soldier  and  journalist  throughout  the 
war. 

When  the  war  was  over,  he  spent  two 
years  preparing  for  college,  and  in  1867 
matriculated  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, from  which  he  was  graduated  with  a 
Ph.  B.  degree  in  1871.  At  the  end  of  his 
junior  year  he  married  Miss  Catharine 
Tilden.  During  his  senior  year  he  became 
a  member  of  the  editorial  staflF  of  the  De- 
troit "Tribune." 

In  Augnast,  1871,  Mr.  Avery  became 
superintendent  of  public  schools  in  East 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  When  the  village  was  an- 
nexed by  the  city,  he  was  appointed  prin- 
cipal of  the  High  School.  He  wrote 
numerous  scientific  text-books  that  soon 
came  into  general  use,  and  in  1880  en- 
tered the  scientific  lecture  field  on  "Electric 
Light"  and  organized  many  electric  light- 
ing companies,  continuing  still  to  prepare 
text-books. 

For  the  last  twenty  years  Mr.  Avery 
has  been  engaged  in  writing  his  "History 
of  the  United  States  and  Its  People,"  a 
work  to  be  issued  in  ten  volumes,  the  first 
of  which  promises  a  significant  piece  of 
writing. 

^Ir.  Avery  is  at  present  sixty  years  of 
age,  though  looking  younger.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public ;  a  Knight  Templar ;  a  thirty-second 
degree  Mason ;  and  a  member  and  officer 
of  many  societies.  From  1894  to  1898,  he 
sat  in  the  Ohio  Senate  and  his  political 
colleagues  pronounced  him  a  man  of  dig- 
nity, patriotism  and  learning. 


"Frank  Danby'*  is,  in  real  life,  Mrs. 
Julia  Frankau,  the  widow  of  a  wealthy 

London  merchant,  whose 
«*  Prank  death  occurred  at  a  very  recent 
Danby"         date.     Mrs.   Frankau  lives  in 

Clarges  street,  Mayfair,  and 
her  entertainments  are  famed  throughout 
the  city.  She  takes  an  intense  interest  in 
society,  particularly  when  literary,  artistic 
or  theatrical.  She  has  written  several 
novels,  of  which  her  last  two  are  best 
known,  though  unfortunately  the  chief 
qualities  that  have  brought  them  to  the 


ALAN  DALE 
Author  of  "  Wanted  a  Cook ' 


front  are  qualities  of  a  distasteful  realism 
that  ought  properly  to  debar  them  from 
the  rights  of  ordinary  fiction. 


It  is  stated  on 
Maurice    Hewlett 


RiauuMM 


good  authority  that 
will  write  no  more 
romances.  Hereafter  the  tal- 
ented author  of  those  glowing 
tales,  "The  Forest-Lovers" 
and  "The  Queen's  Quair,"  will 
niake  history  his  field  of  literary  activity. 
To  his  many  admirers,  Mr.  Hewlett's  reso- 
lution will  be  a  matter  for  sincerest  regret, 
as  his  wonderful  romancing  powers  have 
made  his  following  a  large  one.     At  the 


same  time,  history  made  colorful  with  im- 
aginative force  is  a  high  art,  and  it  is  very 
probable  that  an  author  of  so  much  roman- 
tic feeling  will  choose  mainly  those  his- 
torical periods  that  lend  themselves  to  in- 
tense treatment.  We  may  get  some  his- 
tory from  Mr.  Hewlett  that  will  more  than 
compensate  for  a  lack  of  new  romances. 


There  is  news  from  abroad  that  Mr. 
George  Meredith's  health  is  much  im- 
proved. He  spent  his  summer  at  the  sea- 
shore and  the  change  of  air  and  of  scene 
has  been  of  infinite  benefit  to  him. 


FLORENCE    EARLE   COATES 
Author  of  "Mine  and  Thine  " 


It  may  be  the  fashion  after  awhile  for 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  to  write 
President  histories  of  their  administra- 
HaVrfson'B  tions.  Mr.  Cleveland's  "Pres- 
Prfvate  idential  Problems"  was  an  in- 

Documents  augiiration  of  the  idea  made 
practicable.  A  recent  discovery  made  by 
Mr.  John  L.  Griffiths  in  going  over  the 
late  President  Harrison's  private  papers, 
which  were  left  in  his  charge,  brings  to 
light  an  intimate  history  of  the  Harrison 


administration,  written  by  the  President 
himself.  It  is  said  to  be  a  dispassionate 
setting  forth  of  the  political  issues  of  the 
time,  giving  a  clear,  unprejudiced  view  of 
the  complications  of  the  party  and  the 
questions  that  arose  and  had  to  be  set- 
tled. 

The  document  will  not  be  published  at 
the  present  time,  though  it  is  likely  that  it 
will  some  day  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
public. 
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Berlin,  not  many  weeks  ago,  had  a  ver- 
itable **burning  of  vanities,"  the  vanities 
in  this  case  being  Mr.  Henry 
W.  Fischer's  ** Private  Lives 
of  William  II  and  His  Con- 
sort/' Five  hundred  copies, 
^thered  up  from  book-stores  at  the 
Kaiser's  command,  were  fired  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  Police  President's  Palace,  and 


Ab 

Aaeriam's 
Book 
Baracd 


T.  JENKINS  MAINS 
Popular  Author  of  Short  Sea  Stories 

care  was  taken  that  no  scraps  were  pre- 
served. Prussia  is  the  seat  of  the  trouble, 
and  to  import  a  set  of  the  work  to  Prus- 
sia, from  now  on,  means  three  months' 
imprisonment.  The  decree  does  not,  how- 
ever, affect  the  remaining  German  States. 


When  last  heard  of,  Mr.  A.  J.  Drexel 
Riddle,  the  young  Philadelphia  author  and 
Marlon  former  publisher,  was  leaving 

Crawford  Londou,  in  the  company  of 
Mr.  F.  Marion  Crawford,  pre- 
sumably  bound  for  the  latter's 
Italian  home. 

Mr.  Biddle  has  been  globe-trotting  for 
the  past  two  years,  among  other  things, 
shooting  tigers  in  Spain  and  hunting 
monkeys  in  South  America.  His  sojourn 
in  the  Madeiras  several  years  ago  resulted 


Mr.  Biddle 


in  "The  Land  of  the  Wine."  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  present  experiences  will 
later  be  put  into  a  pleasantly  readable 
volume. 


Mrs.  Babcock,  otherwise  Onoto  Watan- 
na,  has  been  seriously  ill.  It  is  months 
since  she  did  any  literary  work,  but  report 
has  it  that  she  is  now  on  the  way  to  re- 
covery and  hopes  soon  to  be  able  to  re- 
sume writing. 


A  man  with  a  great  athletic  record, 
though  not  a  professional,  was  William 
A  Famous  Blaikie,  who  recently  died  in 
Author  and  New' York.  Mr.  Blaikie  Was 
Athlete  [^  youth  a  well-known  college 

athlete  and  coach.  He  was  a 
Harvard  man  and  led  the  crew  of  1866  to 
victory  against  Yale ;  in  1869,  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  coach,  taking  the  Harvard  eight- 
oared  crew  to  England  in  the  first  inter- 
national college  race.  It  was  largely  due 
to  his  efforts  that  intercollegiate  games 
were    established    in   this   countrv. 


WALTER    ALLEN    RICE 
Author  of  "A  National  Paean  and  Other  Poems" 

In  later  life  Mr.  Blaikie  practiced  law, 
serving  for  a  year  as  pardon  clerk  in  the 
Attorney  General's  office  in  Washington. 

He  wrote  several  books,  **How  to  Get 
Strong  and  How  to   Stay   So,"   **Sound 


"RALPH   CONNOR" 
Author  of  "The  Sky  Pilot,"   "The  Proapjctor,"  Etc. 


Bodies  for  Our  Boys  and  Girls,"  etc.  The 
first  of  these  sold  extensively  and  is,  ac- 
cording to  reliable  book-sellers,  still  large- 
ly in  demand. 


Dr.  Van  Dyke's  new  book  of  verse  is 
selling  rapidly.  The  poets  whose  books 
manage  respectable  sales  are  few  and  far 
between.  People  are  buying  novels — not 
poetry. 


**Ralph 
CooBor" 
off  on 
•  VacatioB 


The  author  of  "The  Prospector"  has 
earned  his  vacation.  As  soon  as  his  book 
was  finished,  Mr.  Gordon  was 
eager  for  moose  hunting,  so 
moose  hunting  he  has  gone; 
while  his  new  book  sells,  50,- 
000  in  a  fortnight.  Mr.  Gordon's  church 
at  Winnipeg  is  pretty  close  to  the  wilds, 
evidently,  as  in  a  recent  letter  he  prom- 
ised a  friend  a  fine  bull  moose  within  a 
day's  journey  of  his  parish. 
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Complications  over  Lafcadio  Hearn's 
"Japan"  have  arisen  in  that  country.  It 
seems  that  the  ornament  on  the  cover  of 
the  book  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  Emperor's 
personal  crest.     So  a  special  edition  has 


Fr^ANCIS  LYNDE 
Au;hor  of  "The  Grafters" 

had  to  be  made  for  Japan,  as  it  is  illegal 

to  sell   anything  bearing   that   particular 

ornament. 

*     *     * 

In  its  mad  career  of  popularity,  "The 
Masquerader"  has  had  to  be  reprinted  so 
often  that  the  electrotype  plates  have  worn 
out,  and  it  has  been  necessary  to  make  a 
complete  new  set. 


Mr.  Harland,  it  is  said,  has  always  a 
difficult  time  in  naming  his  books.     The 

manuscript  of  his  new  novel 
Nanting  a  is  complete,  but  a  title  has  yet 
^•^  to  be  chosen.    "The  Cardinal's 

Snuff-Box"  was  in  type  before 
the  title  was  found,  and  when  it  was 
finally  decided  upon,  numerous  alterations 
and  corrections  were  rendered  necessary. 


A  less  popular  writer  would  have  com- 
mitted an  unpardonable  sin  in  so  trying 
the  patience  and  wasting  the  time  and 
money  of  his  publishers. 


Robert  Herrick's  novel,  "The  Common 
Lot,"  has  exhausted  a  fourth  edition.  The 
fifth   is  being   made   ready. 


The  newest  Kiplipg  story  reveals  an 
amusing  weakness  in  the  author  of  "The 

Recessional."  It  seems  that 
The  Laugh  last  Summer,  while  Mr.  Kip- 
on  Kipling      jj^g   ^^g   revising  the   proofs 

of  "Traffics  and  Discoveries," 
his  little  daughter  Elsie  was  one  day  seated 
in  the  same  room.  Suddenly  Mr.  Kip- 
ling began  to  sing  "On  the  Road  to  Man- 
dalay."  The  little  girl  looked  up  in  sur- 
prise.    Her  father  kept  on  singing. 


MIRIAM   MICHELSON 
Author  of  "  The  Madigans  " 


"Father,"  she  asked  finally,  "didn't  you 
write  that  song?" 

"Yes,"  was  the  reply. 

"Well,  it  seems  to  me  you  should  know 
the  tune  better." 


TH      THE      NEW 
BOOKS 

By    T^km  frUIiams,   IL.  D, 


The  new  genius  who  gives  old  truth  a 
new  dress  begins  in  unconscious  simplicity. 
The  Voice  '^^^  attention  he  arouses  leads 
of  Nature  to  some  immediate  personal 
Charles  application  of  his  new  method 

*'"*'^  to  human  needs.     He  turns  in 

due  season  to  the  conscious  use  of  his 
powers  and  in  his  work  feels  the  pressure 
and  attention  of  his  audience.  Uncon- 
sciousness, is  no  longer  for  him.  In  **The 
Simple  Life''  and  its  companions,  Mr. 
Wagner  passed  through  the  first  period. 
*'By  the  Fireside"  with  its  high  note  of 
peace  and  reconciliation  in  bereavement 
gave  the  second.  In  *'The  Voice  of  Na- 
ture" a  man  aware  of  a  wider  attention 
speaks.  He  is  simple  still.  It  is  almost 
as  easy  to  underestimate  him  as  to  over- 
estimate. Preacher  and  writer  have  read 
his  books  and  "seen  nothing  in  them." 
No  word  or  line  is  new.  The  old  lesson 
is  here.  This  is  its  power.  He  has  gone 
back  to  final  and  fundamental  principles 
which  other  men  overlay  with  creed,  con- 
fession and  symbol.  It  is  himself  he  has 
in  mind  when  in  this  book  he  writes :  "Peo- 
ple w^ho  guard  a  tradition,  they  do  not  un- 
derstand, allow  it  to  become  moth-eaten 
and  covered  with  dust.  There  comes  a 
clearer  mind  which  draws  the  tradition 
from  forgetfulness,  cleanses  it  of  impuri- 
ties, completes  it  in  a  primitive  spirit  and 
makes  it  shine  like  new  and  actual  things. 
What  do  the  narrow-spirited  guardians? 
Start  a  hue  and  cry  against  the  restorer 
and  try  him  for  heresy."  'It  is  in  the  spirit 
he  outlines  that  in  this  volume  Mr.  W'ag- 
ner  turns  to  the  earlier  teaching  of  nature. 
Again  he  comes  near  the  great  heart  of  the 
mother  of  us  all,  listens  to  its  ancient  beat, 
without  haste  or  rest,  and  feels  again  the 
benignant  peace  of  those  great  processes 
which  work  their  beauty  in  silent,  uncon- 
scious power. 


In  metaphysics,  there  are  those  who  dis- 
prove and  those  who  seek  to  prove  or  hope 
A  System  of    to  prove.     Between  these  two 

stalft  treatment    and    temperament. 

Paiierton  Professor  George  Stuart  Ful- 
lerton  is  of  the  men  who  disprove.  He 
was  for  years  the  centre  of  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
One  of  those  who  make  men 'think.  Two 
years  ago  Mr.  Fullerton  went  to  Columbia. 
After  20  years  of  incubation,  he  publishes 
his  final  work,  ''A  System  of  Metaphys- 
ics." Much  has  already  appeared  in  sep- 
arate articles.  These  have  made  this  sub- 
tle, searching,  penetrating  method  clear. 
No  great  system  escapes  the  destructive 
acid  of  this  analytic  logic.  One  by  one. 
from  Spinoza  and  Des  Cartes  down,  they 
are  neatly  dissected  and  left  lifeless  and 
dismembered  fragments.  Berkeley  and 
Kingdon  Cliflford,  Kant  and  Spencer, 
James  and  Royce,  are  each  slowly  sliced, — 
put  through  the  process  our  Chinese 
friends  call  "ling  chih,"  "cut  into  10,000 
pieces."  I  foresee  that  the  book  is  to 
have  a  constant  use  by  the  ingenious  post- 
graduate who  likes  to  puzzle  his  instructor 
in  the  Seminar  with  awkward  queries.  No 
system  is  erected  for  other  men  to  mince 
into  meat  for  their  volumes.  *'We  are  in 
complete  ignorance  of  the  immediate  phys- 
ical basis  of  any  psychical  fact."  "Our 
knowledge  of  the  relations  of  mental  phe- 
nomena and  physical  phenomena  is  an  ex- 
tremely vague  and  indefinite  knowledge." 
**If  the  world  impresses  us  as  a  world  of 
purposes  and  ends,  a  world  in  which  God 
is  revealed,  we  may  cherish  the  hope  that 
in  the  Divine  plan  there  is  room  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  aspirations  of  man."  '*In 
cherishing  this  hope,  we  walk  by  faith." 
If  one  ask,  Why  write  608  pages  to  ask 
an  unanswered  question,  one  can  only  say, 
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To  be  taught  to  think.  Any  thing  neater 
than  the  unkind  illumination  of  Karl  Pear- 
son's "Metaphysics  of  the  ^Telephone  Ex- 
change' "  or  CliflFord's  "Parallelism"  you 
will  hunt  far  to  find.  When  all  is  over 
this  is  left  that  the  acceptance  of  God  has 
fewer  difficulties  than  any  other  hypothe- 
sis. Of  that  content  of  confidence  in  the 
inner  light  which  redeems  the  lacking  logic 
of  a  man  like  Royce  by  a  touch  of  inspira- 
tion, there  is  naught. 

*     *     * 

If  you  really  care  to  learn  how  unstable 
a  foundation  for  metaphysics  exists  in 
noitipie  psychology,  read  this  careful 
PcrMMiity  examination  by  Dr.  Boris 
5«dteft~0ood-  Sidis,  of  Harvard,  and  Dr. 
^^  Simon  P.   Goodhart,  of  Yale, 

into  the  ''Nature  of  human  individuality." 
Nearly  everyone  now  knows  of  the  cases 
in  which  the  same  person  has  two  distinct 
and  separate  personalities,  neither  known 
to  the  other.  In  this  work  these  are  re- 
corded, analyzed  and  connoted  with  hyp- 
notism, catalepsy,  etc.  A  gruesome  book 
which  suddenly  shows  how  complex  is  that 
"ego"  on  whose  unity  all  the  assumptions 
and  desumptions  of  psychology  are  based. 
Some 'little  explication  is  adventured,  but 
the  work  is  mostly  a  case  of  note-book,  ac- 
curate and  graphic. 


It  is  a  mistake  for  a  man  who  speaks 
as  does  Mr.  Griggs  to  expose  the  burning 
thoughts  of  the  platform  on 
the  chill  printed  page.  It  gives 
people  time  to  find  out  what 
he  is  saying.  To  some  speak- 
ers this  is  an  advantage.  They  are  the 
originals.  Mr.  Griggs  is  not  one  of  them. 
But  he  has  a  prodigious  capacity  for  saying 
a  thing  exactly  as  it  should  be  said  from 
the  platform.  For  a  vast  number  of  read- 
ers this  is  also  the  best  way  for  them  to 
read  it.  The  current  view  of  education 
has  in  this  work  had  the  exposition  it  de- 
mands for  that  large  number  of  readers 
to  whom  thinking  only  becomes  effective 
when  it  is  put  in  terms  of  emotion  and 
feeling.  A  fine  fervor  fills  this  volume; 
but  the  best  thing  in  it  is  the  admirably 
annotated  bibliography,  whose  notes  are 
sometimes  narrow  but,  as  far  as  I  have 
read  the  books,  almost  uniformly  accurate. 


This  most  charming  volume,   destined 
long    to    find    constant    use,    draws    to- 
ciMsicai         gether    in    a    series    assorted 
TenoysoB        by    authors,    the    adaptations 
Wilfred  p       ^^    classic    authors    by    Ten- 
Mustard  '      nyson.     How  numerous  these 
are     few    know     but    those    who    have 
read  much  and  loved  much.       For  them 
the     English     poet     becomes     one     long 
herbal  from  the  gathered  past.     For  my- 
self, I  regret  that  Prof.  Mustard  has  not 
always  given  the  original ;  but  his  work 
should  some  day  be  the  foundation  of  a 
scholiast  Tennyson,  his  origins  carried  on 
the  page  in  notes.    With  unwearied  indus- 
try and  a  nice  taste,  the  professor  of  Latin 
in  Haverford  has  accomplished  his  grate- 
ful task,  which  garners  a  wide     reading 
until  one  feels  of  Tennyson,  in  the  words 
of  an  anonymous  Greek  eclogue:  "Four 
the  Graces,  the  Paphians  twain  and  the 
Muses  ten,  but  thou  in  all,  Muse,  Grace 
and  Paphian." 

3|c        9|c        :|c 

The  Celtic  singing  charm  lilts  its  lay 
through  all  these  lines.     Through  them  all 

I  doubt  if  there  is  a  line  which 
'**^"1  becomes  a  popular  quotation  or 

wuuafli  B.      which  cuts  like  a  double-edged 

sword,  hewing  asunder  life's 
inner  weaving;  but  there  is  ^Iso  no  line 
which  cannot  be  read  and  reread  with  in- 
toxicated pleasure.  In  fact,  Mr.  Yeats's 
muse  is  like  a  nice  girl — she  looks  becom- 
ing in  any  subject  and  moves  like  a  god- 
dess in  any  gait.  He  will  pass  as  Moore 
passed.  Perhaps  more  completely.  But 
while  he  is  passing  all  his  garments  are 
thick-sewn  with  silver  bells  jangling  in 
tune.  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  Bryn 
Mawr  girls  read  every  line  he  writes. 


The  capacity  for  sheer  verse  in  this,  Mr. 
Russell's  second  volume,  is,  if  not  of  the 
Twin  ^^^^  order,  far  above  the  usual. 

iflifliortiUities  The  whole  structure  of  these 
ciuiriM  B.  lines  is  alive  with  the  surge, 
RuMii  ^j^g    movement,     the     vibrant 

quality  which  makes  words  sing.  Some 
pagfes — as  is  indeed  true  of  Swinburne 
himself,  say  no  more  with  their  rhythmic 
beat  than  the  waves  on  the  beach.  There 
are  few  lines  that  hold  the  eye  and  ear 
and  mind  and  heart  together.    The  haunt- 
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ing  phrase  is  absent;  but  there  is  page 
after  page  of  fine,  sonorous  verse  which 
one  loves  to  read  if  verse  be  a  daily  habit 
and  passion.  If  newspaper  life  does  not 
absorb  this  man  and  he  is  willing  to  starve, 
to  stay  and  to  wait,  this  is  a  new  poet. 


This  carefully  needled  verse  is  written 
out  as  samplers  are,  after  an  old  pattern. 
A»  Thought  "^^^  pattern  is  good.  The  work 
is  Led  is  sound  and  has  the  interest 

Aiicialc.  that  attaches  to  careful,  pains- 
v«B  Buren  taking  method  and  a  plain  sin- 
cerity. 


You  get  very  close  to  the  poet's  work- 
shop in  this  short  diary  of  jottings  during 
Whitman's  a  trip  to  Canada  to  visit  Rich- 
giS2di"  ard  Maurice  Bucke;  but  the 
wiiiiiiiii  book  will   only   interest  those 

s.  Ksnnedy  technically  or  personally  inter- 
ested in  the  literary  method  of  a  great  and 
original  man. 


Dr.  Devine,  the  secretary  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  of  New  York,  is  of 
Principles  ^^e  new  type  of  charity  direc- 
of  Relief  tor.  He  early  taught.  He  is 
BdvATdT.  college  bred,  University  of 
Devine  Pennsylvania,  and  has  a  Ger- 

man training.  He  has  had  a  full  and  ex- 
acting New  York  experience.  He  is  a 
master  in  his  field.  He  has  here  written 
a  manual  for  the  charity  worker.  No  one 
connected  with  charity  work  as  a  director 
should  fail  to  read  this  lucid  exposition  of 
the  new  view.  Social  environment  is  first 
discussed  in  the  relation  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  efficient,  well-housed  worker, 
keeping  on  the  average  level  of  a  fair 
standard  of  life.  Next  the  claims  of  per- 
sons who  need  relief,  children,  adults,  fam- 
ilies, etc.,  are  described.  Clinical  records 
of  72  relief  cases  are  described.  The  his- 
tory of  public  relief  is  sketched  here  and 
in  England.  The  book  scarcely  sufficient- 
ly recognizes  the  absence  of  relief  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  Lastly  relief  for  dis- 
asters has  its  summary  of  principles.  The 
book  is  new  in  its  field  and  will  long  hold 
its  place. 


Mr.  Lawson  is  an  active  minded  Eng- 
lishman, who  believes  that  his  country  is 
British  i"  grave  danger  between  the 

Economics       superior    industrial    organiza- 

In  1904  '  f    ^  It 

—  tion  of  Germany  and  the  su- 

w.  R.  Lawson  p^^j^j.  industrial  resources  of 
the  United  States.  This  view  has  truth, 
if  not  all  the  truth.  Mr.  Lawson  enforces 
it  in  a  volume  divided  between  English 
due  to  a  failure  to  maintain  a  balance  of 
internal  production  (as  in  letting  the  home 
food  supply  dwindle)  and  a  balance  of 
external  relations,  as  in  disregarding  for- 
eign tariffs  and  the  eflFect  of  the  more  skil- 
fully conducted  credit  marts,  money  mar- 
kets, of  Berlin  and  Paris.  These  two 
phases  are  expounded  here  in  newspaper 
polemic  of  much  vigor  and  an  ingenious 
statistic. 


The  mere  running  descriptions  in  this 
book,  graphic  as  they  are,  will  be  forgot- 
Prom  Tokio  ten.  It  will  last  and  has  serious 
riMiciiurki  interest  because  of  its  record 
Louisliving-  ^*  ^^^  superior  medical  direc- 
stoneSenaan  tion  of  the  Japanese.  Our  offi- 
cers were  too  stupidly  uneducated  to  pro- 
tect their  troops  against  disease,  and  3000 
needless  deaths  came  in  the  Spanish  war. 
Japan  has  excluded  enteric  fever  from  its 
army.  Not  because  its  physicians. are  bet- 
ter, but  because  its  military  authorities  lis- 
tened to  them. 


Subscription  methods  have  widened  the 
book  market  by  selling  costlier  books  than 
History  of  the  in  a  past  when  the  line  was 
United^  '•^«»  sharply  drawn  between  store 
McKendrce  ^"^  Subscription  books.  The 
Avery  profits    of    the    new    method 

launch  books  on  a  larger  scale  and  better 
made.  Of  such  is  this  imposing  12-volume 
history,  of  which  the  first  now  appears, 
dealing  with  the  period  of  discovery.  It 
is  rich  in  fac  similes  of  the  early  charts. 
The  maps  let  into  the  text  are  poor  and 
below  modern  standards.  The  usual 
sources  have  been  followed.  Previous  his- 
torians are  quoted.  No  attempt  is  made 
to  weave  the  work  into  a  continuous  web 
of  well-knit  history  in  the  elevated  style 
a  great  subject  demands.  This  volume  di- 
vides itself  between     the     pre-Columbian 
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America,  the  century  of  hazy  discovery 
before  Columbus  and  his  work  with  his 
successors  to  Drake  and  Raleigh,  a  chap- 
ter at  closing  summarizing  the  North 
American  Indian.  In  appearance  the  work 
is  somewhat  pretentious,  and  the  manner 
is  self-conscious,  while  the  preface  lays 
stress  on  20  years'  work  for  this  history. 


Patty  seems  dull  at  home.  I  do  not 
know  why,  but  all  the  life  seems  to  have 

gone  out  of  her.  She  buys 
mI2»**  kitchen  things,  keeps  house, 
c«i^  Wells  has  a  negro  servant,  gives  a 

club  tea,  and  tries  to  make  her 
household  accounts  balance.  These  things 
ought  to  be  funny,  but  they  are  not. 


This  is  the  best  and  only  adequate  ac- 
count of  the  diplomatic  causes  and  condi- 
RasM-  ^ions      which      preceded     the 

JjmjJ5«         Russo-Japanese  war.    It  is  the 
-  one  war-book,  thus  far,  of  a 

K.  AMkawa  permanent  value.  Every  library 
will  want  it.  It  is  too  technical  for  mere 
general  reading,  but  every  man  called  to 
the  discussion  or  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject will  find  indispensable  this  summary 
by  a  Japanese  lecturing  in  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege. A  preface  by  the  leading  American 
authority  in  the  field,  Professor  F.  W.  Wil- 
liams, of  Yale,  introduces  the  work. 


man  of  mingled  English  and  Spanish  birth 
who  tries  for  better -things  and  fails.  But 
the  telling  is  more  than  the  told,  for  Mr. 
Conrad  has  the  gift  of  tongues  and  leaks 
style  by  the  bucketful.  The  haunting 
reality  is  like  a  nightmare  and  the  pages 
of  torture  make  one  cringe.  No  man  of 
the  English  folk  will  read  this  book  and 
not  feel  that  it  is  time  these  things  were 
ended  'by  an  honest  iron  rule  out  of  the 
North. 


A  well  planned  book.  The  subject 
itself  is  not  yet  one  on  which  exact  utter- 
Oriental  ance  is  possible.     But  this  is 

^"^^^^  ahnost  the  first  of  the  "rug- 
o^chhiii  books"  to  grasp  the  ethnologi- 
Ripiey  cal  side,  to  group  symbols  and 

to  venture  on  some  explanation  both  of 
the  meaning  and  distribution  of  the  figures 
and  signs  in  rug  patterns.  Here  and  there 
is  a  dubious  statement.  Where  a  page  of 
Koranic  extracts  is  quoted  it  might  have 
been  well  to  indicate  them.  The  color 
pictures  are  sometimes  blurred.  Dealers' 
statements  are  too  implicitly  accepted. 
But  the  book  has  exactly  the  descriptions 
of  rugs  which  the  learner  needs  to  carry 
on  farther  his  inquiry  and  observation. 
What  is  called  the  "Rhodian  lily"  is  in 
truth  a  design  from  Mesopotamia  orig- 
inally. 


A  new  type  of  novel  is  in  the  field  and 
faring  fast  to  favor.  It  deals  in  pure  emo- 
tion well-written,  cast  in  some 
NMtrwno  strange,  far  land.  Joseph  Con- 
JtMph  connMi  rad  is  a  certificated  master.  He 
knows  the  sea  and  its  touch  on 
alien  shores.  He  has  taken  Central 
America  -and  found  there  a  republic — 
Costa  Rica  ? — Costaguana  and  he  has  put 
on  the  pages  of  a  book,  whose  scenes 
change  like  the  shimmer  of  a  cineometo- 
graph  and  are  as  vivid,  the  lewd ;-  and 
frightful  figures  of  the  pit  which  spo^l  the 
Spanish  American  State.  The  wandering 
Italian  is  there  of  the  early  Garibaldi  day 
and  -the  later  bustle,  the  English  steam- 
ship agent,  the  revolutionary  comman- 
dante,  the  helpless  hereditary  owners  of 
haciendas  and  the  solitary  figure  of  the 


If  any  man  desire  to  know  why  these 
two  Frenchmen  of  a  not  dissimilar  type 
Daumier  &     held  their  audience  to  the  end, 

aay«rni  ^j^jj^    j^^g^   j^g^  j^jg^    ^j^^^   ^^^ 

g^^'^J'"'*"**"  learn  from  this  roomy  quarto 
Uzanne  volume,  in  which  a  supplement 

to  the  "Studio"  makes  the  work  of  these 
two  great  draughtsmen  accessible  to  the 
American,  reader  or  artist.  Both  worked 
all  their  lives.  One  turned  out  3958  plates 
and  the  other  8000.  Not  one  but  shows 
the  trained  hand.  Complete  technical  train- 
ing in  youth  kept  them  fresh  in  old  age. 
Their  careers  covered  the  years  of  the 
French  Fontainebleau  school,  the  great 
landscapists.  It  would  be  easy  to  show 
that  these  men  respond  to  the  same  im- 
pulse of  individual  impression  and  uncom- 
promising expression.  Unknown  here, 
this  volume  has  made  them  known. 
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This  thoroughly  adequate  life  of  the 
most  effective  of  the  masters  of  caricature 
ThofliM  Nast  ^^  ^^^^  country  carries  his  life 
^,^  jT  in  detail  throueh  all     its     62 

Albert  /    o  ^      V  -r* 

Bicelow         years     (1840-1902).      For  20 
PsTiM  years,  from  i860  to  1880,  Nast 

was  the  most  eflfective  draughtsman  in  the 
United  States.    He  never  learned  to  draw. 


He  had  no  adequate  technical  training.  His 
vogue  ceased  as  public  perception  grew. 
The  story  in  detail  Mr.  Paine  has  told 
with  sedulous  care,  blinking  nothing.  The 
reproductions  of  caricatures  are  selected 
with  accurate  knowledge.  The  volume  will 
become  as  necessary  to  the  historical  stu- 
dent as  to  the  student  of  caricature. 


Baccarat 


THERE  are  things  of  which  one  does 
not  speak  in  polite  conversation. 
There  are  things,  too,  that  do  not 
look  well  in  print.  If  authors  would  test 
their  work  by  reading  it  aloud  in  the  fam- 
ily circle  or  in  a  coterie  of  friends  of  both 
sexes,  we  should  be  saved  some  of  the 
obnoxious  fiction  which  the  world  is  now 
a  prey  to.  We  might,  for  instance,  have 
been  saved  "Baccarat,"  the  most  recent 
study  in  obnoxiousness.  We  wish  to  ac- 
cord Mrs.  Frankau  her  full  due,  we  wish 
to  acknowledge,  yes,  even  to  commend 
her  mastery  of  the  novelistic  art ;  her  cre- 
ative faculty  in  characterization;  but  the 
very  fact  that  she  possesses  so  many  good 
qualities  makes  it  the  more  regrettable 
that  she  is  wasting  her  powers  in  channels 
that  can  lead  to  no  good  and  that  may  lead 
to  much  evil. 

'^Baccarat*'  bares  ruthlessly  the  possibil- 
ities of  men  and  women   for  degrading 

♦Baccarat.    By  Frank  Danby  (Mrs.  Frank- 
au).   J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 


action,  deed  and  thought.  It  forgets  noth- 
ing, and  every  point  is  treated  with  the 
utmost  detail,  even  to  the  most  nauseating. 
It  is  not  enough  to  view  the  woman  fren- 
zied with  the  lust  of  money-winning, 
we  must  see  her  in  all  the  shame 
of  her  infidelity,  we  must  wade 
through  the  mud  and  the  filth 
with  her  until  we,  too,  feel  contaminated. 
No  salvation  that  Mrs.  Frankau  could 
offer,  and  she  offers  the  most  unpleasant 
one  conceivable,  would  serve  to  purge  and 
palliate.  With  the  aid  of  religion  some- 
thing more  plausible  might  have  been  ac- 
complished, but  Mrs.  Fraukau  has  made 
religious  force  conspicuous  by  its  absence, 
even  taking  pains  to  say  of  Julie  "that  she 
and  her  husband  were  not  of  those  who 
pray." 

In  short,  "Baccarat"  is  a  novel  decidedly 
unsavory,  quite  beyond  the  bounds  of 
good  taste,  and  one,  moreover,  the  circu- 
lation of  which  should  be  guided  by  the 
utmost  discretion  and  by  the  exercise  of  a 
very  careful  judgment. 


Books  of  the  Month  for  the  Busy  Man 

New  Publications  Likely  to  Attract  Attention 


WITH  an  eye  to  business,  authors 
and  publishers  arranged  to  issue 
their  works  of  fiction 'in  time  for 
the  Christmas  sales,  hence  there  is  little 
new  fiction.  The  principal  new  books 
are  works  of  religion,  history,  biogra- 
phy and  travel,  issues  generally  of 
greater  solidity  than  the  flood  of  books 
published  in  November. 

NOSTROMO. 


This  is  the  latest  sea  story  from  the  pen 
of  the  talented  Pole,  Joseph  Conrad. 
The  scene  is  a  South  American  Repub- 
lic and  the  tale  revolves  around  a  silver 
mine  concession  and  is  told  with  all  the 
charm  of  this  remarkable  writer. 

The  Prospector. 

The  latest  novel  by  Ralph  Connor  will 
probably  be  regarded  as  one  of  his  best. 
The  scene  is  the  Canadian  West.  Into 
the  wild  life  of  cowboys  and  miners 
enters  a  young  minister,  who  aids  and 
lifts  his  new  friends  to  a  higher  plane 
of  life.  A  romance  is  an  incident  of  the 
tale. 

The  Quest  of  John  Chapman. 

Newell  Dwight  Hillis,  pastor  of  Ply- 
mouth Church,  turns  from  the  writing 
of  sermons  -and  works  on  religion  and 
theology,  to  produce  a  novel.  The  hero 
is  an  historical  and  picturesque  charac- 
ter, the  **patron  saint  of  the  American 
Orchard,'*  and  one  of  the  most  striking, 
though  little  known,  figures  of  the  Re- 
public. With  a  foresight  supernatural 
he  marched  in  the  advance  rank  of  the 
immigration  across  the  Alleghenies, 
planting  the  seeds  of  apples,  pears  and 
peaches  in  the  wilderness.  Settlers 
found  bearing  orchards  when  they  fol- 
lowed a  few  years  later.  Around  this 
unique  figure,  by  name  John  Chapman, 
the  better  part  of  whose  life  was  spent 
on  this  remarkable  mission,  the  story  is 
woven. 


The  Truants. 

A.  E.  W.  Mason,  author  of  "The  Four 
Feathers,"  has  written  this  novel  of  a 
commonplace  Englishman,  whose  wife 
has  great  contempt  for  him  on  account 
of  his  delinquencies.  He  goes  to  Amer- 
ica to  make  his  mark  and  she  is  saved 
by  friends  from  a  liaison  with  another 
man. 

Wanted,  a  Cook. 


Alan  Dale  has  made  much  fun  out  of 
the  tribulations  of  a  young  married  cou- 
ple, very  innocent  of  housekeeping,  and 
their  cooks.  The  wife  enjoys  Ovid  in 
Latin,  as  light  reading.  / 

The  Sin  of  David. 


A  new  drama  by  Stephen  Phillips,  but 
not  one  of  King  David  of  Israel.  The 
incident  of  Bath-sheba's  entrance  into 
the  life  of  David  is  paralleled  in  a  tale  of 
the  Civil  War  in  England.  The  diction 
is  beautiful  and  the  verse  noticeable. 

The  Road  in  Tiscany. 

These  two  finely  made  volumes  contain 
an  account  of  a  carriage  tour  through 
Tuscany  by  Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett.  He 
goes  to  the  heart  of  the  simple  life  of 
the  people  of  the  mountains,  and  con- 
siders also  the  pictures,  the  architecture 
and  the  history  of  the  land.  There  are 
many  illustrations  by  Joseph  Pennell. 

History  of  the  United  States. 

The  author  of  another  voluminous  gen- 
eral history,  Elroy  McKendree  Avery, 
tries  to  justify  his  work  by  dwelling 
upon  the  fact  that  he  has 'spent  twenty 
years  in  preparation.  The  first  volume 
deals  with  the  period  of  discovery.  Later 
volumes,  in  which  the  author  will  have 
had  opportunities  to  develop  his  style 
and  purpose,  will  decide  the  work's  per- 
manency. 
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The  Russo-Japanese  Conflict. 

A  technical  account,  from  a  diplomatic 
standpoint,  of  the  causes  and 'conditions 
which  preceded  the  Russo-Japanese  war. 
It  will  probably  be  of  permanent  value. 
The  author,  K.  Asakawa,  is  a  Japanese 
lecturer  at  Dartmouth  College. 

The  Negro. 


A  study  of  the  evolution  of  the  negro 
in  the  United  States  and  of  the  ques- 
tions at  present  involving  the  race. 
Thomas  Nelson  Page  is  the  author. 

Th.  Nast:  His  Period  and  His  Pictures. 

Albert  Bigelow  Paine  has  told  the  life 
story  of  this  genius  among  caricaturists, 
in  an  appreciative  and  sympathetic  man- 
ner. The  influence  of  his  pictures  upon 
the  public  are  discussed  with  discern- 
ment. Many  of  the  most  striking  cari- 
catures are  •  reproduced. 

Great  Englishmen  of  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury. 

Sidney  Lee  not  only  studies  the  lives 
and  works  of  the  group  of  great  writers 
of  the  Elizabethan  period,  but  reviews 
their  relation  to  their  time  and 'surveys 
the  development  of  English  letters  dur- 
ing the  sixteenth  and  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

The  Voice  of  Nature. 


Simple  Life"  in  turning  the  faces  of  his 
readers  to  the  powerful  though  peace- 
ful processes  of  nature  in  its  changes 
from  age  to  age  and  season  to  season. 
No  thought  is  new,  but  Mr.  Wagner  has 
disentangled  his  thoughts  from  creeds 
and  symbolism. 

Missions  and  Modern  History. 

Any  work  upon  missions  from  Robert 
E.  Speer,  chairman  of  the  American 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  is  authori- 
tative. Mr.  Speer  has  traced  the  influ- 
ence of  missions  on  modern  history  in 
a  way  which  seems '  significant. 

Seeking  Life. 

The  last  volume  of  the  sermons  of 
Bishop  Phillips  Brooks  will  be  welcome 
to  thousands  who  have  sat  under  the 
spell  of  his  preaching  or  have  been  up- 
lifted by  reading  his  words. 

The  Christian  Opportunity. 

In  this  volume  are  collected  the  sermons 
and  addresses  of  Randall  Thomas  Da- 
vidson, Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  de- 
livered during  his  visit  to  America  last 
fall. 

The  Oriental  Rug  Book. 


In  his  latest  translated  work  "Pastor" 
Charles  Wagner  preaches  again  "The 


Mary  Churchill  Ripley  has  studied  the 
ethnological  phases  of  rug-making  in 
this  book,  as  well  as  the  descriptive  side 
of  the  subject.  She  explains  the  mean- 
ing of  symbols  and  figures  used  in  the 
designs. 


Representative      Fiction 


The    Prospector  "^^ 

CLEAN  and  wholesome  and  strong, 
with  a  unity  of  purpose  and  a  ver- 
satility of  treatment — roughly 
speaking,  this  is  "The  Prospector."  A  re- 
ligious novel  without  a  line  of  cant;  a 
secular  novel  without  a  single  drop  from 
a  sustained  lofty  idealism ;  one  derives  a 
full  measure  of  refreshment  and  enjoyment 
and  inspiration  from  a  perusal  of*  the  book. 

Mr.  Gordon's  field  is  his  own ;  he  would 
not  condescend  to  trespass;  his  own  and 
worked  in  his  own  way,  an  ample  and  an 
eminently  satisfying  way.  The  cycle  of 
life  is  complete — the  wealthy  Fairbanks 
home  in  Toronto,  with  its  pretty  daugh- 
ters; the  college  lads  that  call  and  make 
merry  there ;  the  football  contest ;  the  call 
for  ministers  in  the  Canadian  West  and 
the  awakening  of  young  souls  to  a  desire 
for  healthful  activity.  Life  in  the  wilds, 
its  tumults,  its  hopes ;  its  failures,  its  vic- 
tories; a  visit  home  with  a  minute's  rest 
from  labor;  then  the  crowning  glory  of  a 
crowned  love — this  is  Shock's  story  in 
outline,  good  old  Shock,  whom  Mr.  Gor- 
don has  made  so  irresistibly  lovable. 

The  tale  has  atmosphere,  character,  epi- 
sode and  dramatic  action.  The  play  of 
emotions  is  continuous ;  there  is  that  which 
touches  and  that  which  arouses.  The 
whole  grips.  The  personages  of  the  story 
are  numerous  and  diversified — the  Scotch 
mother,  gentle  and  courageous;  the  Don, 
rich  and  wayward,  but  good  at  heart; 
Betty,  brisk  and  attractive;  Helen,  un- 
afraidedly  loving ;  the  old  Prospector ;  the 
pathetic  figure  of  the  Doctor,  degraded 
V  drink :  Patsy,  the  little  lame  boy ;  the 
Kid  and  Ike.  Shock  is  the  young  "Pros- 
pector" who  can  go  right  out  and  "dig 
men  up,"  not  with  fine  preaching  and  com- 
manding presence,  but  with  honesty,  com- 
mon-sense, sympathy  and  practical  encour- 
agement. 

In  all,  "The  Prospector"  is  a  treat  in 
fiction,  a  sympathetic  picture  of  life,  born 
of  a  knowledge  of  humanity  and  of  a  wide- 

*The  Prospector.  By  Ralph  Connor,  au- 
thor of  "The  Sky  Pilot,"  etc.  Fleming  H. 
Itevell  Co. 


embracing  sympathy ;  possessing  humor 
and  pathos  in  just  the  degree  of  close  re- 
lationship that  constitutes  the  very  essence 
of  life. 

The    New    Weyman    Romance* 

FOR  the  first  time  there  is  occasion  to 
be  disappointed  hi  Mr.  Weyman. 
The  virility  which  seemed  almost  in- 
exhaustible has  apparently  touched  bot- 
tom, and  the  author  whose  "House  of  the 
Wolf,"  "Under  the  Red  Robe"  and  "A 
Gentleman  of  France,"  marked  a  fresh 
start  in  the  development  of  modern  roman- 
tic fiction,  has  reached  the  day  of  the 
weak,  inefficient  plot,  the  strained  eflfort 
at  novel  characterization  and  the  lack  of 
fresh  inventiveness  in  situation. 

"The  Abbess  of  Vlaye"  returns  to  Mr. 
Weyman's  earlier  field,  the  France  of 
Henry  of  Navarre.  The  story  concerns 
the  King's  agents,  in  rule  over  the  var- 
ious provinces;  particularly  a  brave 
Lieutenant,  whose  duty  it  is,  as  set  by 
the  King,  to  break  the  Captain  of  Vlaye, 
an  evil  usurper,  developing  dangerous 
powers.  The  breaking  involves  some 
bloody  business  in  the  fighting  line,  and  a 
course  in  trickery,  one  of  the  chief  figures 
in  which  is  the  beautiful  Abbess  of  Vlaye, 
whose  passion  for  the  Captain  leads  her 
into  dire  straits  and  mischievous  criminal 
deeds. 

The  gift  of  painting  a  graphic  picture  is 
always  Mr.  Weyman's  and  the  scenes  in 
the  hay-meadow,  the  mutiny  of  the  peas- 
ant horde,  the  fight  of  the  Lieutenant  and 
Bonne  in  the  old  mill,  and  the  marriage 
under  false  pretenses,  are  scenes  that 
stand  out.  But  the  story  as  a  whole  has 
the  eflfect  of  incoherency,  and  the  various 
personages  fail  in  realism  of  coloring  or 
lose  through  want  of  distinctiveness.  It 
is  old  material  handled  without  sponta- 
neity to  give  it  freshness,  and  while  its 
force  of  interest  is  sufficient  to  grasp,  its 
features  have  neither  the  individuality  nor 
the   strength  to  impress.       The  Abbess, 

♦The  Abbess  of  Vlaye.  By  Stanley  J.  Wey- 
man, author  of  **The  Long  Night,"  etc.  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co. 
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ready  for  villainy  without  more  valid  ex- 
cuse than  vanity,  is  an  odd  rather  than  an 
enjoyable  woman  to  contemplate;  Bonne 
is  kind-hearted  but  ordinary;  the  little 
Countess  is  insignificant  In  all,  the  Duke 
embodies  the  only  really  masterly  concep- 
tion, and  of  him  there  is  too  little  a  glimpse, 
and  that  marred  by  incongruities. 

The  book  has  a  drawback  in  its  print- 
ing. The  paper  is  rough  and  the  reading 
rendered  difficult.  The  pages  remind  one 
of  the  cheap  editions  that  people  who  wish 
to  save  their  eves  don't  want  to  read. 


CUTCLIFFE   HYNE 
Author  of  "The  Atoms  of  Empire'' 

Atoms    of  Empire  * 

CUTCLIFFE  HYNE,  as  a  writer  of 
short  stories  is  almost  inimitable, 
— Captain  Kettle  and  old  Mc- 
Todd  being  remembered  with  consider- 
able interest,  one  picks  up  "Atoms  of 
Empire"  with  the  expectation  of  being 
amused,  and  is  not  only  amused  but 
pleased. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  outline  the 
themes  of  the  stories,  as  they  are  descrip- 
tive of  all  countries,  although  deserving 
a  more  typical  and  better  name  than  atoms, 
as  they  are  all  developed  to  a  nicety, — 
each  one  being  complete  and  most  satis- 
factory. The  author  appears  to  be  equally 
at  home,  whether  he  takes  us  through  a 

♦Atoms  of  Empire.  By  CiitcliflFe  Hyne,  au- 
thor of  "McTodd,"  etc.    The  Macmillan  Co. 


series  of  hairbreadth  escapes  on  board 
ship,  or  outlines  the  developing  of  a  mat- 
ter-of-fact love  story  in  the  bayous  of 
Alabama,  or  gives  us  the  inside  histor>- 
of  a  revolution  on  the  West  coast  of 
Africa,  or  has  us  held  up  by  train  robbers. 
Although  wTiting  from  the  standpoint 
of  an  Englishman,  one  does  not  need  to 
be  English  to  grasp  the  point  of 
view ;  however,  his  stories  of  things 
American  are  apt  to  be  misleading  be- 
cause while  founded  on  fact,  they  cannot 
be  said  to  be  typical  of  existing  conditions 
in  this  country.  It  is  possible  that  his 
point  of  view  is  more  just  than  we  care 
to  admit  and  that  we  have  accustomed  our- 
selves to  think  of  our  country  as  so  large 
that  an  occasional  lynching  or  train  hold- 
up only  represents  an  outbreak  on  the  part 
of  some  uncivilized  portion  of  our  unrep- 
resentative citizens.  R.  B. 

Wanted    A    Cook* 

WHEN  last  we  met  Alan  Dale  in 
the  pages  of  fiction,  we  cannot 
say  that  it  was  with  pleasure. 
•*A  Girl  Who  Wrote''  w^as  a  mixture  of 
luridness  and  muddiness  that  pained  the 
eye  and  soiled  the  reflections  of  most  self- 
respecting  fiction-readers. 

But  ''Wanted,  a  Cook"  is  another  of 
Mr.  Dale's  purely  witty  ebullitions,  and 
one  can  laugh  loud  and  long  over  its  ab- 
surdities with  no  twinges  of  conscience 
to  mar  the  occupation. 

Of  course,  it  is  all  superlatively  absurd, 
and  the  mishaps  of  "cook''  experimenting 
wax  a  degree  monotonous  towards  the 
end;  but  the  situations  have  a  meaning 
and  the  satire  bears  a  sting  that  together 
give  a  certain  tangible  significance  to  the 
humorous  caricature  and  the  scintillating 
wit. 

Mr.  Dale  is  not  so  far  from  the  truth, 
after  all,  in  his  picture  of  the  young  wife 
to  whom  Ovid  in  Latin  is  light  reading 
while  the  management  of  a  kitchen  and 
dining  room  is  less  comprehensible  than 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  The  fondly  ab- 
surd young  husband,  who  upholds  the 
dainty  damsel  in  her  unhousewifely  atti- 
tude is  a  trifle  too  patient  with  her  eccen- 
tricities of  ignorance  to  be  quite  convinc- 

♦Wanted  a  Cook.  By  Alan  Dale,  author  of 
"The  Girl  Who  Wrote,"  etc.  Bobbs-Merrill  Co. 
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ing,  and  rather  too  innocent  in  his  views 
of  life  to  seem  actually  a  man.  As  for  the 
cooks — they  are  types  past  description,  the 
full  variety  of  culinary  servant  available 
and  all  created  with  so  ample  an  imagina- 
tion and  so  accurate  a  knowledge  of  the 
species  that  a  serious  reading  is  rendered 
impossible. 

On  the  surface,  the  book  is  effervescent, 
sparkling;  underneath  it  hits  hard;  the 
question  is,  how  many  will  merely  enjoy 
the  amusement  of  perusal,  in  proportion  to 
the  few  who  will  fail  to  contemplate  the 
underlying  truths  ?  Satire  has  to  be  label- 
led nowadays  for  this  world  of  the  moment 
to  recognize  it. 

The    Marathon    Mystery* 

IT.  seems  unnecessary  to  do  a  second 
time  the  thing  that  has  been  once  done 
well,  unless  in  the  repetition  there  are 
added  qualities  to  enhance  the  value.  After 
the  creation  of  **Monsieur  Dupin,"  the 
detective   of   marvelous   powers   and   his 


From  "A  Marathon  Mystery" 
BEACH  AT  MARTI NOUE 

Still  more  marvelous  adventures  seemed 
to  have  found  a  proper  interpretation, 
Sherlock  Holmes  and  his  cases,  though 
they  exemplified  inspiration  drawn  direct 

*The  Marathon  Mystery.  By  Burton  E. 
Stevenson,  author  of  "The  Holladay  Case,'*  etc. 
Illustrated  by  Eliot  Keen.    Henry  Holt  &  Co. 


from  the  work  of  Poe,  proved  not  super- 
fluous because  of  the  unique  and  very 
fascinating  personality  w^ith  which  the 
Sleuth  of  Baker  Street  was  endowed. 
Since  Holmes  we  have  had  the  detective 
creations  of  Arthur  Morrison  and  a  score 
of  others,  among  them  Mr.  Burton  E. 
Stevenson,  whose  success  in  "The  Holla- 
day  Case"  has  perhaps  made  Godfrey  one 
of  the  most  plausible  of  these  offsprings 
of  a  lucrative  fad. 

The  "Marathon  Mystery"  carries  the 
qualities  of  the  first  book  intact,  and  little 
is  added.  The  devices  are  mostly  of  the 
well-worn  variety,  and  are  only  saved 
from  tediousness  by  a  skilful  treatment 
that  ensures  the  power  of  interest  and  the 
introduction  of  a  few  more  novel  points 
which  serve  to  tempt  the  anticipation.  The 
characters  of  Tremaine  and  Cecily  have 
something  of  this  novel  presentment,  and 
the  latter's  revenge  upon  the  man  whose 
mistress  she  has  been  only  to  be  discarded 
comes  as  a  complete  surprise.  The  main 
threads  of  the  narrative  are  kept  well  in 
hand,  and  the  mystery  is  managed  with  a 
cleverness  that  makes  fairly  sure  an  en- 
joyable reading. 

Far  From  the  Maddening 
Girls  * 

BACHELORDOM  as  an  ideal  state 
is  a  snare  and  a  delusion.  So  the 
young  egoist  in  the  present  story 
found  it,  despite  his  care  to  bolster  it  up 
with  every  convenience  and  comfort,  and 
a  good  many  luxuries.  But  "shingle- 
blessedness"  needed  more  than  feather- 
bed bolstering  and  finally,  in  despair,  the 
helpless  woman-hater  became  a  woman- 
lover,  married  and,  as  we  suppose,  lived 
happily  thereafter. 

There  are  a  half-dozen  puns  to  the  page 
in  this  delectably  funny  story.  It  is  a  most 
clever  example  of  the  exercise  of  playing 
upon  and  with  words.  When  one  remem- 
bers that  the  author  died  early  in  Hfe,  one 
cannot  help  wondering  what  he  would 
have  done  had  he  been  permitted  a  longer 
period  of  labor.     All  of  his  stories  have 

♦Far  From  the  Maddening  Girls.  By  Guy 
W.etmore  Carryl,  author  of  "The  Transgres- 
sion of  Andrew  Vane,"  etc.  Illustrated  b^' 
Peter  Newell.     McClure,  Phillips  &  Co. 
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been  unique,  none  more  so  than  this,  friv- 
olous as  it  is,  and  all  broadly  humorous. 
In  the  present  instance,  we  are  quite  will- 
ing to  use  the  prescription  set  forth  upon 
the  cover — Dr.  Carryl's  "for  the  blues." 


(( 


Rachel* 


RACHEL"     represents     the    period 
preceding   and    duriitg   the   great 
deluge.    If  we  did  not  know  that 
literature    was    a    trade,    that    writing    is 


of  the  subject,  which  is  out  of  the  com- 
mon. The  story  seems  an  after-thought^ 
and  as  such  is  without  inspiration.  The 
serious  object  of  the  book  is  in  the  intro- 
duction, which  is  thoughtful,  clear  and 
intelligent.  If  the  author  would  confine 
himself  to  these  realities,  he  could  give 
a  distinctly  clear  interpretation  of  the 
things  we  want  to  know.  Here  is  nothing 
commonplace.  In  a  way  thoroughly  in- 
telligent and  interesting  Eden  and  Nod 
are  placed  in  South  America,  where  Peru 


From  "Far  From  the  Maddening  Girls. 
IT  MIGHT  HAVE  PASSED  MUSTER  AS  A  BALLOON 


commercialized ;  that  the  appeal  is  not 
to  the  aristocracy,  but  to  the  democracy; 
we  should  be  unable  to  understand  why 
"Rachel"  was  written.  As  fiction  it  is 
out-of-step.  It  is  true  there  are  moral 
values,  but  they  are  feebly  expressed.  As 
a  romance  it  must  elbow  its  way  because 


♦Rachel. 
ton  Press. 


By  Ernest  U.  Smith.    The  Graf- 


is.  His  arguments  for  the  origin  of  the 
American  Indian,  as  the  descendants  of 
Cain,  after  he  murdered  his  brother,  are 
clever,  curious  and  have  the  impress  of 
truth.  He  opens  a  large  field,  worthy 
of  investigation.  As  a  romance  "Rachel"" 
is  disappointing ;  as  a  thoughtful  book  it 
deserves  place. 

Kate  Blackiston  StillE. 
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Little    Miss    Dee* 

A   CHOICE  little  novelette  by  a  book- 
man of  the  older  school,  is  "Little 
Miss  Dee."    There  can  be  heroines 
as  well  as  heroes,  and  war  is  not  the  only 
circumstance  of  life  that  calls  forth  deeds 
and  acts  of  signal  bravery.     In  the  Dee 


A  hundred  years  may  yet  elapse, 
Two  hundred  years,  or  three,  perhaps; 
But  all  in  time  a  lustrous  deed 
Shall  from  this  race  and  stock  proceed; 
Though  how,  or  when,  or  even  where, 
Prophetic  lips  may  not  declare. 

The  little  tale  of  how  the  prophecy  was 
fulfilled  is  very  tender  and  touching,  writ- 


-      >^ 


AGATHA 

From  "Little  Miss  Deo" 


family  there  was  a  legend,  told  first  by  a 
meddling  gipsy,  which  predicted  for  the 
house  of  Dee,  a  hero.     The  prophecy  ran  : 

The  ancient  family  of  Dee 
A  hero  in  its  line  shall  see; 

*LiTTLE  Miss  Dee.  By  Roswell  Field,  au- 
thor of  'The  Bondage  of  Ballinger."  With 
frontispiece.    Fleming  H.  Revell  Co. 


ten  with  light,  graceful  touches  and  shad- 
owed with  the  faint  film  of  gentle  tears  in 
which  there  is  nor  can  be  no  smallest  taint 
of  bitterness. 

Mr.  Field^s  philosophy  is  a  dear,  old- 
fashioned  philosophy  that  bubbles  forth 
with  a  geniality  and  sweetness  that  sug- 
gest Lamb. 
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Kitty    of  The    Roses  * 

AS  dainty  as  its  title,  "Kitty  of  the 
Roses"  is  this  new  book  by  Ralph 
Henry  Barbour.     It  is  published  in 
a  very  attractive  binding  and,  besides  nu- 
merous  illustrations,   each   page   bears    a 
rose  on  the  margin. 

The  story  is  that  of  a  young  architect 
who  goes  South  to  get  ideas  from  a 
colonial  church  in  the  little  town  of  Belle 


From  "Kitty  of  the  Roses" 
KITTY 

Harbour,  Virginia.  Looking  out  of  the 
window  of  his  boarding-house  one  morn- 
ing, he  sees  a  young  girl  gathering  roses 
in  the  next-door  garden,  hears  her  called 

♦Kitty  op  the  Roses.  By  Ralph  Henry 
Barbour,  author  of  "The  Land  of  Joy/'  etc. 
Illustrated.    J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 


Kitty,  and  immediately  loves  his  *'Kitty 
of  the  Roses."  The  rest  of  the  story  tells 
how  he  tried  to  meet  her  and  misses  her 
twice.  Then  she  and  her  uncle  go  abroad 
and  the  night  that  they  return  to  Belle 
Harbour  the  young  architect  revisits  the 
little  town.  Next  morning  they  meet  in 
the  rose  garden. 

The  tale  is  fascinatingly  told,  and  should 
be  read  through  rose-colored  glasses.  It 
is  essentially  a  story  of  summer,  of  roses 
and  of  love,  and  from  this  standpoint  is 
charming. 

Mr.  Barbour  has  been  particularly  popu- 
lar since  his  "Land  of  Joy,"  and  this  book, 
breathing  roses  and  June  in  the  midst  of 
winter,  will  prove  wholly  attractive. 

C.  Edxa  Bramble. 


Guthrie    of  The    Times* 

IT  is  a  pleasure  to  meet,  even  between 
the  covers  of  a  book,  such  a  clean, 
straightforward,  companionable  per- 
son as  Joseph  A.  Altsheler  has  evolved  in 
Guthrie  of  "The  Times."  Guthrie  is  as- 
signed to  duty  in  the  State  capital  during 
a  stormy  session  of  the  legislature.  His 
friend  Carton,  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
by  his  sturdy  and  continued  opposition  to 
a  bill  introduced  by  Pursely,  who  is  sup- 
ported by  a  powerful  but  secret  combina- 
tion, has  rendered  himself  open  to  an  im- 
peachment ;  the  successful  accomplishment 
of  this  attempt  being  only  frustrated  by 
Guthrie.  The  book  appears  to  have  two 
climaxes,  the  details  of  the  attack  on  Car- 
ton leading  up  to  the  first ;  the  latter  part 
of  the  book  is  a  most  interesting  account 
of  a  campaign  in  which  Guthrie  plays  his 
accustomed  role  until  the  most  unex- 
pected denouement  occurs,  but  it  is  with 
the  keenest  satisfaction  that  we  see  our 
friend  Guthrie  prepare  to  don  the  mantle 
of  Elijah,  which  comes  to  him  so  unex- 
pectedly. 

A  dual  love  story  runs  through  the 
whole  of  the  book,  adding  a  pleasant 
aesthetic  effect  to  the  broader  and 
stronger  colors  of  the  major  theme.    The 

♦Guthrie  of  the  **Times.*'  By  Joseph  Alt- 
sheler.    Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
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author  has  brought  out  very  dramatically 
the  contrasting  life  of  the  highlands  and 
lowlands  of  the  State,  which  unhesitat- 
ingly would  be  considered  as  being  Ken- 
tucky, were  it  not  for  one  statement  upon 
which  considerable  stress  is  laid,  in  the 
progress  of  the  political  campaign; 
namely,  that  in  one  congressional  district 
of  the  State,  there  were  five  thousand  pro- 
hibitionist votes;  this  statement  may  be 
from  actual  knowledge  of  existing  con- 
ditions, but  seems  to  preclude  Kentucky, 
at  least  from  the  standpoint  of  precon- 
ceived ideas  of  Kentucky  Colonels. 

The  book  as  a  whole  is  clean  and  well- 
written,  and  is  not  in  the  least  uninter- 
esting because  it  is  entirely  devoid  of  the 
discussion  of  themes  which  would  in  any 
wise  tend  to  offend  the  taste  of  the  de- 
sirable class  of  readers.  R.  B. 

A   New   Paolo   and    Francesca* 

WISDOM  was  scarcely  responsible 
for  the  title  of  this  somewhat 
superfluous  effusion.  All  the 
Paolos  and  Francescas  of  literature  are 
recalled  to  mind  for  comparison  and — 
comparisons  were  better  let  alone.  Just 
why  the  author  wrote  a  complicated  love- 
story  where  a  simple  one  would  have 
served  the  purpose  far  better,  is  a  matter 
for  conjecture,  unless  it  were  for  the  sake 
of  using  the  picturesque  name. 

There  is  a  certain  literary  merit  about 
the  book — an  amplitude  of  style  vivified 


by  imagination,  imagination,  however, 
that  displays  chiefly  a  strong  tendency  to 
run  riot. 

Janice  "of  the  smiling  mouth  and  the 
sad  eyes"  is  as  extravagant  a  personifica- 
tion of  emotion  as  has  graced  a  novel  for 
many  a  day. 

Why  she  and  Knight  should  have 
fallen  so  passionately  in  love  when  she 
was  promised  to  Logan;  why  Heriot 
should  have  conceived  so  great  an  affec- 
tion for  Logan  when  she  and  Knight 
might  have  made  a  happy  couple,  are 
questions  that  the  author,  at  least,  does 
not  seem  disposed  to  answer.  It  all  looks 
like  a  conspiracy  to  lay  upon  Fate,  the 
blame  for  an  involvement  with  which  she 
had  nothing  to  do.  However,  just  as 
there  was  no  Puck  to  bungle  matters, 
there  was,  unfortunately,  no  Puck  to 
right  them,  and  the  tragic  end  comes  on. 

By  toning  down  an  exaggerated  dic- 
tion ;  by  foregoing  the  determination  to  be 
tragical,  appropriately  or  inappropriately; 
and  by  sacrificing  the  pet  scheme  of  drag- 
ging in  classical  story,  save  in  precisely 
the  right  place,  Miss  Holdsworth  would 
probably  have  succeeded  in  the  writing 
of  a  fair  tale.  But  Janice  is  a  carica- 
ture unforgivable;  the  Paolo  and  Fran- 
cesca episode  is  an  inartistic  absurdity; 
while  the  eloquent  style — well,  Harland 
for  a  confessed  master  would  pass;  but 
Miss  Holdsworth  has  out-Harlanded  Har- 
land— with,  naturally,  a  spoiled  effect. 


Poetry      and      Verses 

By    Wilbur    Morris    Stine 


THE  appropriately  gleaned  anthol- 
ogy delights  rather  the  cultured 
taste  and  appeals  to  matured  ap- 
preciation. In  such  books  there  is  the  re- 
serve and  classical  severity  of  scholarship, 
and  in  their  pages  the  author  is  exalted 
into  an  aloofness  from  quick  and  feeling 
humanity.    The  editor  throws  the  repres- 

*A  New  Paoi«o  a^d  Francesca.    By  Annie 
E.  Holdsworth.    "Jonn  Lane. 


sion  of  reserve  over  the  reader,  who  is 
scarcely  permitted  to  love  with  enthusi- 
asm, or  glow  with  untrammeled  approba- 
tion. Books  of  "Poetical  Selections,"  gar- 
nered with  a  free  hand  and  with  less  re- 
serve, have  their  own  definite  charm.  We 
still  recall  the  thrill  of  pleasant  expecta- 
tion which  was  aroused  by  the  advent  of 
some  such  collections  into  our  boyhood 
home.     Something  of  the  prompt  boyish 
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affection,  and  the  glamour  of  childhood, 
which  such  books  aroused,  linger  with  us 
still,  as  vital  memories;  and  we  love  the 
anthology  chaste  and  severe,  for  the  sake 
of  the  old,  delightful  songs. 

These  old  books  need  not  be  named, 
for  their  titles  will  be  promptly  suggested 
by  the  heart;  nor  is  there  a  necessity  to 
recall  the  fascinating  and  resounding  lines 
which  pleased  our  childhood,  or  resuscitate 
the  ghosts  of  past  worthies,  who  delighted 
those  years.  -In  the  exclusive  anthology 
only  the  immortals  and  worthies  are  given 
space;  but  in  these  delectable  "Selections" 
there  was  still  the  inevitable  famous  poem 
to  lend  character  to  pages  of  pleasing, 
though  less  aspiring  verse.  Here  the  im- 
mortal and  ephemeral  were  printed  socia- 
bly, page  to  page.  Though  we  were  awed 
by  the  immortals,  these  ephemerals  had 
a  pleasing  and  winsome  quality  of  their 
own.  The  vaunting  aspiration,  the 
glamour  of  color,  the  pathos  of  sorrow, 
and  the  humor  of  daily  life,  were  theirs; 
and,  withal,  they  possessed  a  pleasing  hu- 
manity that  one  could  fairly  embrace  and 
caress. 

A  recent  collection  of  poetry  finds  its 
title  in  Frank  L.  Stanton's  popular  lines, 
"Light  on  the  Hills."*  Here  are  garnered 
poems  on  the  supreme  themes  of  life, 
death  and  immortality.  Though  the  edit- 
ing and  selection  has  been  done  by  a  cler- 
gyman, the  pages  are  singularly  free  from 
theological  affectations.  A  feeling  of  sin- 
cere spiritual  beauty  pervades  the  book 
and  it  possesses  a  unity,  elevated  and  beau- 
tiful. The  poems  are  prevailingly  lyrical 
while  the  didactic  has  been  excluded  for 
the  most  part,  and  the  result  is  a  collection 
of  melodious  verses,  whose  music  moves 
from  theme  to  theme,  chanting  in  solemn 
and  beautiful  chords.  Many  of  our  su- 
preme songs  find  a  place  here ;  while  others, 
and  even  humble  voices,  are  not  excluded, 
but  these  sing  their  strains  of  pathos  or 
hope  directly  to  our  heart,  as  perhaps 
Browning  and  Bryant  never  did. 

While  the  book  is  popular  in  character, 
it  is  yet  dignified,  and  is  especially  appro- 

*LiGHT  ON  THE  HiLLS.  Edited  by  Charles 
Carroll  Albertson.    J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 


priate  for  the  home.  The  music  which 
an  imaginative  child  will  learn  from  its 
pages  will  not  utterly  die  out  when  it  fal- 
ters perplexed  in  after  years.  The  work 
of  selection  has  been  agreeably  performed, 
though  it  is  marred  by  omission  and  com- 
mission ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  we  cannot  dis- 
sent strongly.  The  little  cry  of  grief  be- 
ginning. 

For  life  to  me  is  as  a  station. 
Wherein,  apart,  a  traveler  stands,— 

we  remember  to  have  seen  attributed, 
among  others,  to  Longfellow,  though  it  is 
rightfully  credited  by  this  editor.  A  sin- 
gular error  is  the  printing  twice  of  the 
same  poem,  "Rest,"  by  Horatius  Bonar. 

The  verse  and  prose  of  William  Wet- 
more  Story  for  many  of  its  readers  has 
possessed  a  fascination  beyond  its  liter- 
ary merits,  though  these  were  not  incon- 
siderable. The  enchantment  of  form  and 
color  were  superadded  to  the  sentiments 
and  emotions  of  words,  and  the  result 
was  something  richer  than  either  art  alone 
could  have  produced.  When  the  artist, 
then,  has  the  endowment  of  language  as 
a  second  means  of  expression  for  the  fas- 
cination of  form  and  color  the  expecta- 
tion of  his  verses  is  that  they  will  show 
the  beautiful  conception  more  subtly 
idealized,  the  grace  of  form  and  the  charm 
of  curve  and  moulding  in  a  more  impas- 
sioned and  revealing  light. 

It  is  with  such  feelings  that  we  open 
"Fancies  and  Thoughts  in  Verse."*  A 
Philadelphian  by  birth,  Mr.  Heaton  was 
a  student  under  Cabanel  and  Bonnat ;  and 
now,  he  adds  to  a  matured  reputation  in 
art,  the  evidences  of  a  considerable  gift 
for  verse.  The  present  work  is  a  collec- 
tion of  miscellaneous  poems  in  many  poeti- 
cal forms.  In  contrast  to  the  slender 
conventional  book  of  verse,  this  volume 
is  generously  large.  The  ballad  form  is 
that  in  which  Mr.  Heaton  excels,  and  in 
his  verse  he  convinces  us  that  he  is  one  of 
those  who. 
Thaw  out  their  genius  in  paint,  prose,  or  rhyme. 

Of  these  ballads,  "Beauty's  Gift  to  Art" 

♦Fancies  and  Thoughts  in  Verse.  By 
Augustus  George  Heaton.  The  Poet-Lrorc 
Company. 
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is  singularly  chaste.  In  some  of  his  lyrical 
productions  he  has  a  clear,  sweet  note, 
which  is  heard  with  charming  effect  in  the 
lines,  "What  Is  There  More  to  Say?" 
Then  there  are  poems  which  the  lovers  of 
art  will  especially  enjoy;  and  there  are 
dainty  and  beautiful  verses  on  themes  of 
delights,  rare  and  exquisite,  that  are  like 
purple  lights  on  an  idyllic  landscape.  But 
these  are  for  the  elect  among  the  lovers 
of  the  beautiful,  and  to  name  them  in 
the  common  line  is  sacrilege.  We  read 
this  book  with  admiration  rather  than  crit- 
icism ;  it  shows  the  kinship  of  art  rather 
than  the  conquest  of  the  particular  mode 

of  verse. 

Edward  A.  Brackett,  whose  name  tmds 
a  place  in  the  history  of  sculpture  m 
America,  is  a  second  artist  who  publishes 
in  verse.  In  "My  House"*  are  given  both 
the  earlier  and  the  maturer  poems  by  this 
pen.  In  the  former  the  artist  whites  with 
a  freer  vision,  while  the  latter  poems  are 
burdened  with  conflict  and  weariness,  in 
which  aspiration  and  ideals  have  suffered. 
The  artist  shall  define  himself  in  his  own 
lines. 

The  artist  hath  an  inward  power. 

The  visions  of  his  mind 
Will  never  let  him  rest  until 

Some  outward  shape  they  find. 
Whatever  his  varied  groups  express, 

In  all  that  he  doth  mould, 
He  sees  the  reflex  of  himself 
In  plastic  beauty  told. 
The  book  closes  with  a  diatribe  against 
the    doctrine   of    evolution,    and   various 
forms  of  pseudo-science.    The  impression 
is  made  that  a  restless  philosophical  ten- 
dency has  conquered  for  the  author  the 
genial  enthusiasm  of  art. 

A  slender,  lyrical  note  is  uttered  in 
"Songs  from  a  Georgia  Garden."  t  At 
times  is  has  a  weird,  sweet  music;  and, 
again,  it  is  vague  and  uncertain.  These 
little  songs,  usually  of  two  quatrains,  ap- 
pear without  title  and  with   wantonness 

♦My  House:  Chips  the  Builder  Threw 
Away.  By  Edward  A.  Brackett.  The  Gorham 
Press. 

t Songs  From  a  Georgia  Garden  and 
Echoes  From  the  Gates  of  Silence.  By 
Robert  Loveman.    J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 


of  theme.     The  author  writes  with  singu- 
lar complacency,  and  is  oblivious  to  harsh 
and  discordant  lines.    Of  the  choice  songs, 
this  is  sweet,  and  dainty: 
I  caught  a  noontide  hour 

Fast  in  my  eager  hand; 
I  held  it  like  a  flower 
I  sought  to  understand. 

I  pluck'd  its  petals  softly 

Of  moments  each  away; 
I  longed  to  learn  the  thoughts  that  burn 

The  bosom  of  the  day.^ 

But  whether  this  is  jingle  or  poetry  the 
reader  shall  decide, 

Byron,  Shelley,  Keats,  and  Poe, 
Wrath  and  rapture,  wit  and  woe; 
Dreamers,  debauchees  divine, 
Frantic  with  a  frenzy  fine, 
Hearts  of  fire,  souls  of  snow, 
Byron,  Shelley,  Keats,  and  Poe. 

An  erratic  talent  that  stops  far  short 
of  genius  may  produce  a  book  that  has 
more  of  an  appeal  than  a  more  finished 
product.  There  may  be  in  it  a  vivid  and 
intense  contact  with  that  kind  of  human 
nature  we  secretly  like.  "Poems  Lyric 
and  Dramatic"*  is  a  book  of  this  descrip- 
tion. It  is  marked  by  technical  short- 
comings, and  for  the  lyrics  promised  by 
the  title,  they  are  not  provided  by  the 
pages.  Yet  there  is  a  certain  charm  about 
this  book.  The  author  is  true  to  herself 
only  in  the  dramatic  poems,  and  in  these 
she  is  characterized  by  vivid  imagination, 
intense  and  passionate  feeling,  but  an  im- 
petuosity that  makes  her  lines  unmusical. 
Frequently  her  themes  are  drawn  from 
mythology,  and  in  such  cases  there  are 
to  be  found  more  than  frequent  hints  of 
Stephen   Phillip. 

Heine's   beautiful   song   "Aus   meinen 
grossen     Schmerzen"     has     inspired     a 
transcription  with  the  simple  title,  "Song/' 
Similar  touches  show  a  wide  and  sympa- 
thetic  reading.     The   pictorial  power  of 
this  author  may  be  inferred  from  the  pas- 
sage from  "Jacob's  Dream," 
And  lo!  across  the  glittering  march  of  sters, 
The  serried  ranks  of  planets  burning  red, 
Clear  globes,  and  gleaming  moons,  and  golden 

lights, 
A  glorious  vision  dawned! 

*PoEMS  Lyric  and  Dramatic  By  Ethel 
Louise  Cox.    The  Gorham  Press. 


A     Follower     of     Keats 


**\Ve  who  love  Beauty  cannot  let  thee  die." 

THUS  wrote  Lloyd  Mifflin  in  his  fine 
"Ode  to  Keats."  The  line  comes 
to  memory  when  I  chance  upon  any 
among  our  new  poets  who  confess  alle- 
giance to  Keats.  Madison  Cawein  again 
and  again  recalls  the  magic  music  of  the 
young  immortal  of  English  song;  chief 
among  living  American  poets  Cawein  cher- 
ishes and  hands  along  the  special  charm  of 
pathos  and  romantic  melancholy  which  he 
has  learned  from  the  pages  of  "Endym- 
ion"  and  the  "Odes."  The  tradition  can- 
not perish  while  Cawein  continues  to 
write.  Edith  Thomas  is  another  of  this 
school. 

To-day  a  new  singer*  comes  with  claim 


to  a  place  among  the  honorers  of  the  mas- 
ter-poet of  Beauty. 
As  Keats'  old  honeyed  volume  of  romance 
I  oped  to-day  to  drink  its  Latmos  air, 
I  found  all  pressed  a  white  flower  lying  where 
The  shepherd  lad  watched  Pan's  herd  slow  ad- 
vance. 

Such  a  passage, — and  it  has  its  like  on 
more  than  one  page, — is  from  the  hand  of 
William  Stanley  Braithwaite  in  his  book 
of  'Xyrics  of  Life  and  Love."  Mr.  Braith- 
waite is  wiser  than  the  most  of  present- 
day  writers  of  verse,  in  that  he  is  content 
to  array  himself  with  Madison  Cawein 
and  ]Miss  Thomas,  as  a  careful  and  loving 
artist  in  the  school  of  Keats,  rather  than 
strive  for  such  novelty  as  often  results  in 
poverty  of  beauty  and  melody.  J.  R.  H. 


A      Defective      Santa      Claus^ 


RILEY  and  all  Riley,  is  the  new 
poem,  written  for  the  Christmas 
'  "Collier's"  and  now  reprinted  in  a 
dainty  volume,  the  atmosphere  of  which  is 
distinctly  Christmasy,  but  the  sentiments 
and  poetic  spirit  of  which  are  "not  for  a 
day,  but  for  all  time," — for  all  of  the 
American  twentieth  century  at  least. 

The  little  story,  told  in  Mr.  Riley's  usual, 
popular  verse  form  and  in  language,  all 
dialect  and  young  boys'  crude  word-jangle 
is  full  of.  Mr.  Riley's  sympathy  for  child- 
life  and  simply  bubbles  over  with  sup- 
pressed merriment  which  has  yet  that  ten- 
der strain  of  pathos  running  underneath. 
The  subtle  touch  of  melancholy  that  brings 
the  tear  to  Uncle  Sydney's  eye  is  the  touch 
that  makes  the  whole  thing  so  eminently 
human. 

Boys  and  girls,  men  and  women  will  all 

♦Lyrics  of  Life  and  Love.  By  William 
Stanley  Braithwaite.  Herbert  B.  Turner  & 
Co. 

f  A  Defective  Santa  Claus.  By  James 
Whitcomb  Riley,  author  of  "Out  to  old  Aunt 
Mary's,"  etc.     Bobbs-Merrill  Co. 


find  the  utmost  pleasure  in  reading  about 
this  "defective  Santa"  of  "me"  and  Etty 
and  Lee-Bob,  and  about  the  happy  Christ- 
mas-eve when  Uncle  Sydney 

rake  a  grea'-big  hole 
In  the  hot  ashes,  an'  he  roll 
Them  old  big  'taters  in  the  place 
An'  rake  the  coals  back — an  his  face 
1st  swettin*  so  he  purt'-night  swear 
'Cause  it's  so  hot!    An'  when  they're  there 
'Bout  time  'at  we  fergit  'em,  he 
1st  rake  *em  out  again — an'  gee! — 
He  bu'st  'em  with  his  fist  wite  on 
A*  old  stove-led,  while  Etty's  gone 
To  git  the  salt,  an'  butter,  too — 
1st  like  he  said  she  haf  to  do, 
No  matter  what  Ma  say!    An*  so 
He   salt  an'   butter  'em,  an'   blow 
'Em  cool  enough  fer  us  to  eat — 
'An  me-o-my!  they're  hard  to  beat! 

The  publishers  have  made  a  very  pretty 
volume  with  a  picture  to  nearly  every  page 
and  every  other  sheet  containing  a  full- 
page  illustration.  The  book  will  doubtless 
find  its  way  into  a  large  proportion  of 
American  homes,  wherein  its  author  has 
numberless  admirers  and  greatly  loving 
friends. 


The     Road     in     Tuscany* 

Reviewed  by  Cornelius  Weygandt 

IT  goes  without  saying  that  there  was  that  took  him  to  many  quarters  of  it.    On 

room  for  a  book  by  Mr.  Maurice  Hew-  this  recent  carriage  tour  he  entered  Tus- 

lett  about  Tuscany,  much  bewTitten  as  cany  through  the  Apuan  Alps  above  Car- 

Tuscany  is — room  for  it  even  this  Christ-  rara    and    worked    his    way    southward 

mas-time,  when  five  other  books  about  Tus-  through     the     Garfagnana     to     Pistoja, 


I 


1^  f  *  w^illiif 
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DANTES    HOUSE 


From  "The  Road  in  Tuacany* 


cany  are  on  the  market.  **The  Road  in  Tus- 
cany" is  a  record  of  a  carriage  tour  that 
took  Mr.  Hewlett  to  all  quarters  of  Tus- 
cany, and  of  memories  of  earlier  tours 

*The  Road  in  Tuscany.  By  Maurice  Hew- 
lett, author  of  "The  Queen's  Quair,"  etc.  In 
2  vols.    The  Macmillan  Company. 


and  on  to  Florence,  then  turned 
northeastward  by  Fiesole,  going  over 
the  Casaglia  Pass  in  the  Apennines 
and  down  onto  the  lowlands  of 
Emilia  to  Faenza,  and  back  to  Florence 
by  way  of  Rocca  San  Casciano  and  Por- 
tico. 
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The  account  of  this  journey  is  the  best 
part  of  the  two  volumes,  except  the  chap- 
ter giving  the  story  of  Livia,  a  memory 
of  an  episode  of  youth  in  Siena,  and  the 
last  chapter  of  ail,  **The  Heart  of     the 


ROMOLA'S  HOUSE 
From  "The  Road  In  Tuscany" 

Country,"  which  Mr.  Hewlett  finds,  "mel- 
low as  the  heart  of  an  apple,"  in  the  sim- 
ple country  life  of  the  Apennines,  where 
the  joy  of  love  between  shepherd  girl  and 
farmer  boy  brims  over  into  verses  that 
have  the  quaintness  and  clarity  of  folk- 
song and  home-thrust  to  the  heart.  In 
this  last  chapter  Mr.  Hewlett  writes, 
"Now  since  we  have  been  trying  through- 
out these  volumes  to  get  to  the  Tuscan 
heart,  since  two  volumes  have  been  ex- 
pended to  prove  that  all  ordinary  channels 
fail,  I  have  thought  it  good  to  end  this 
book  with  a  sight  of  the  true  road."    This 


true  road  is  the  mountaineers'  poetry  just 
referred  to.  In  a  sense  Mr.  Hewlett's 
own  words  are  a  condemnation  of  his 
book.  Why  consider  so  curiously  the  pic- 
tures, the  architecture,  the  art  poetry,  the 
history  of  the  land,  if  its  real  heart  lies 
elsewhere — in  its  folk-poetry?  Yet  these 
things  that  Mr.  Hewlett  dismisses  at  such 
length  as  of  smaller  value  than  its  people's 
heart-cry  are  what  draw  most  of  its  hosts 
of  tourists,  and  few  will  quarrel  with  the 
detail  of  his  journey  to  the  cities  that  are 
the  greater  picture  galleries  of  Tuscany. 
From  Florence  that  journey  led  again,  this 
time  westward  to  Lucca  and  Pisa,  and  with 
returns  to  Florence,  eventually  to  Vol- 
terra,  Siena,  Massa,  Ortebello,  Cortona 
and  Arezzo.* 

Mr.  Hewlett  carried  Dante  with  him 
everywhere,  distinguishing  places  by 
Dante's  descriptions,  which  hold  even  to 
this  day.  Mr.  Hewlett  has  read,  and 
quotes  often,  the  older  Tuscan  travel- 
books — ^Montaigne,  Evelyn,  Dennis  and 
the  rest.  Side  by  side  with  their 
grey  pictures  and  quaint  anecdotage 
are  his  read  life  and  bold  color.  "The 
Road  in  Tuscany,"  being  Mr.  Hewlett's, 
has  charm  and  verve,  but  it  is  not 
pondered  as  deeply  as  Mr.  Hewlett's  ear- 
lier books.  Many  will  quarrel  with  his 
heresy  in  picture  worship,  some  perhaps 
with  Mr.  Pennell's  interpretations  of 
Italian  buildings  and  landscape,  but  the 
work  of  both  men — and  Mr.  Pennell's 
illustrations  are  many — is  done  with  gusto. 
That  gusto  makes  the  book  something 
other  than  a  sublimated  g^ide-book,  that 
makes  it  a  book  that  every  admirer  of  Mr. 
Hewlett  and  Mr.  Pennell  will  want  on  his 
shelves.  But  I  cannot  help  wishing  the 
whole  book  was  of  the  road,  that  the  whole 
of  it  had  the  refreshing  quality  of  its  last 
chapter,  "The  Heart  of  the  Country." 


Recent     Drama 

Reviewed    by    George     Edward     Roth 


THREE  rare  poetic  dramas  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Phillips  have  already 
been  received  with  high  praise  by 
the  literary  world.  "The  Sin  of  David"* 
comes  as  a  fourth  drama  of  the  same  poetic 
type,  but  with  material  so  different  from 
that  of  the  author's  previous  dramas  as 
to  cause  regret  for  Mr.  Phillips's  deviation 
from  the  classic  sources.  We  had  been 
led  to  think  of  the  dramatist  as  a  revivifier 
of  classic  legend  and  history.  To  infuse 
the  white  light  of  rich  poetic  imagery  into 
an  old  familiar  story  is,  in  itself,  satis- 
fying to  the  aesthetic  sense.  We  could 
waive  the  criticism  of  lack  of  artistic  com- 
pleteness in  dramatic  action.  But  to  clothe 
invented  characters  of  a  late  historical 
period  in  the  dress  of  pure  idyllic  verse  is 
an  uncertain  experiment,  because  of  the 
resulting  division  of  interest. 

In  "The  Sin  of  David"  interest  in  the 
action  is  almost  completely  submerged  in 
the  ocean-wealth  of  phrase,  in  the  swift- 
flowing,  limpid  verse  form.  When  we 
force  our  attention  on  the  dramatic  devel- 
opment of  the  plot  we  are  conscious  of 
disappointment.  The  plot  in  brief  is  this : 
Mardyke,  a  general  of  the  troops  of  Par- 
liament, in  the  period  of  the  Civil  War 
in  England,  is  sent  into  an  engagement 
meaning  certain  death  by  Sir  Hubert  Lisle, 
commander  of  the  troops  of  Parliament, 
who  has  yielded  to  the  tempting  beauty  of 
Miriam,  the  wife  of  Mardyke.  The  mar- 
riage of  Miriam  and  Lisle  is  consum- 
mated. Several  years  later,  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  death  of  Mardyke,  the  child 
of  the  two  dies  while  the  father  is  absent 
in  an  engagement.  The  death  of  the  child 
is  regarded  as  Heaven's  punishment  for 
crime.  Miriam  learns  for  the  first  time  how 
Mardyke  was  sent  to  his  death,  and  her 
love  for  the  child  causes  her  frantically 
to  spurn  the  sympathy  of  her  husband 
until  she  is  recalled  to  her  first  love  for 
Lisle  by  his  tender  words  claiming     the 

♦The  Sin  ot  David.  By  Stephen  Phillips, 
author  of  "Ulysses/*  etc.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 


dead  child  as  a  spiritual  agent  to  unite 
them  in  a  closer  bond  of  union: 

Dear,  in  a  deeper  union  are  we  bound 

Than  by  the  earthly  touch  of  him  or  voice 

Human  or  little  laughters  in  the  sun. 

We  by  bereavement  henceforth  are  betrothed, 

Folded  by  aspirations  unfulfilled, 

And  clasped  by  irrecoverable  dreams. 

Mr.  Phillips  in  this  drama  has  created 
no  new  characters,  no  new  dramatic  situa- 
tion. The  play  will  rank  below  his  former 
pieces  for  the  very  reason  that  what  was 
evidently  a  fault  in  the  writer's  earlier 
dramas  becomes  far  more  noticeable  in  this 
attempt  at  the  creation  of  original  figures. 
We  refer  to  the  unrounded  plot  structure 
and  character  portrayal.  Beauty  of  dic- 
tion runs  riot.  We  bask  in  the  sunlight 
of  imaginative  splendor,  and  a  second  read- 
ing almost  inebriates.  We  can  surmise 
what  the  pleastirable  effect  might  have 
been  if  the  historical  David  had  been  the 
central  figure  of  this  drama. 

The  whims,  the  eccentricities  and  jeal- 
ousies of  the  mediaeval  Florentine  gold- 
smith and  sculptor,  Benvenuto  Cellini,  are 
placed  conspicuously  in  the  foreground  of 
a  well  sustained  dramatic  production  in 
blank  verse  entitled  "The  Florentines."* 
As  a  central  love  theme  giving  coherence 
to  the  three  acts  of  the  play,  the  Prince  of 
Perombino  appears  as  the  apprentice  of 
Cellini,  reveals  himself  to  Cosimo  de  Med- 
ici, Duke  of  Florence,  as  an  agent  on  a 
political  errand,  and  wins  the  hand  of 
Lady  Leonora,  a  ward  of  the  Medicis. 

Evidently  the  writer  has  delved  care- 
fully into  the  historical  sources.  Cellini's 
ambitions,  his  amours,  the  tilts  with  his 
rival  Bandinello,  and  his  reputed  stealing 
of  the  Pope's  precious  gem  are  made  nat- 
ural and  necessary  parts  of  the  dramatic 
story.  One  excellent  touch  in  the  life  of 
the  sculptor  reminds  us  of  Browning's 
"Andrea  del  Sarto,"  in  the  passionate  re- 
gret that  the  ideal  cannot  be  reached  be- 
cause of  human  limitations.     In  tone  and 


♦The  Florentines.    By  Maurice  V.  Samuels. 
Brentano's. 
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color  the  play  is  Florentine.  The  lightness 
and  frivolity  of  the  City  of  Arts  is  every- 
where present.  The  chief  criticism  is  in 
the  use  of  the  meter.  The  versification  is 
frequently  abrupt  and  in  places  seems 
forced  into  technical  form. 

In  *'The  New  Lights"*  the  religious 
fanaticism  of  the  New  Mennists,  a  branch 
sect  of  the  Mennonkes  of  Pennsylvania, 
furnishes  historical  material  for  a  play  in 
which  a  love  story  constitutes  the  central 
thread  of  dramatic  unity.  Katherine  Gast, 
the  daughter  of  a  Mennist  preacher,  is  in 
love  with  a  prosperous  lawyer  **of  the 
world/*  but  is  affianced  by  the  elders  of 


her  church  to  a  Mennist.  A  dramatic  con- 
flict ensues,  with  the  result  that  the  lawyer 
finally  wins  his  suit.  1  he  local  setting  is 
good,  humor  enlivens  the  presentation,  but 
the  denouement  is  crudely  conceived. 

**Tears''*  is  a  drama  of  sociological  type, 
presented  in  four  acts,  with  the  scene  laid 
chiefly  in  New  York.  The  suffering  of 
the  poor  and  the  worry  of  the  rich,  as  re- 
sulting from  modern  abnormal  commercial 
conditions,  are  faithfully  and  accurately 
portrayed.  But  isolated  facts  take  the 
place  of  dramatic  unity,  and  we  have 
merely  a  series  of  tableaux  with  dialogue 
parts. 


Books    of    General     Interest 


Abraham     Lincoinf 

THIS  new  series  of  biographies  of 
eminent  Americans  of  the  Civil 
War  period — appropriately  entitled 
"crisis"  biographies — opens  with  a  volume 
on  Lincoln,  from  the  pen  of  the  editor. 
Dr.  Ellis  Paxson  Oberholtzer.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  series  is,  in  the  words  of  the 
editor,  "to  give  an  impartial  twentieth  cen- 
tury view  of  the  greatest  event  in  the  life 
of  the  nation  in  the  nineteenth  century." 
To  that  end,  the  editor  has  selected  South- 
ern writers  to  treat  of  the  men  of  the 
South,  while  authors  north  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line  will  undertake  to  present  the 
careers  of  the  men  of  the  North.  There  is 
something  sound  as  well  as  novel  in  this 
method,  and  when  the  series  is  finished  the 
reader  should  be  able  to  gain  a  clear  and 
sufficiently  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
the  great  conflict. 

The  author  of  the  volume  on  Lincoln 
disclaims  any  credit  for  producing  new 
facts  or  for  making  extensive  researches 
in  material  not  heretofore  used  by  his 
predecessors.  He  has  evidently  studied 
the  published  sources  of  information  con- 
cerning Lincoln,  and  the  attempt  to  view 
the  subject  impartially  and  in  the  light  of 
contemporary  knowledge  is  sincere  and 
generally  successful.    Of  course,  the  facts 

♦The  New  Lights.  By  Hugh  Mann.  Rich- 
ard G.  Badger. 

tABRAHAM  Lincoln.  By  Ellis  Paxson  Ober- 
holtzer. Ph.  D.  American  Crisis  Biographies. 
Geo.  W.  Jacobs  &  Co. 


of  Lincoln's  life  are  so  well  known  to  the 
ordinary  reader  that  little  that  is  really 
unfamiliar  will  be  found  in  a  perusal  of 
Dr.  Oberholtzer's  study.  The  author 
traces  the  great  President's  humble  origin, 
the  long  years  of  stniggle,  disappointment 
and  bitter  poverty;  the  early  efforts  to 
find  a  place  at  the  bar  and  in  politics;  his 
election  to  the  Presidency ;  the  strain  and 
stress  of  the  Civil  War,  and  his  tragic  end, 
with  fidelity  to  the  facts  and  a  clear  idea 
of  the  great  events  in  which  Lincoln  took 
a  leading  part.  Apart  from  the  distincdy 
biographical  portions  of  the  book,  the 
author  has  found  space  to  give  some  ac- 
count of  political  conditions  preceding  the 
war,  to  discuss  the  aspects  of  the  slave 
question  and  review  the  principal  military 
events  of  the  conflict. 

Most  readers  of  our  generation  will 
probably  agree  with  Dr.  Oberholtzer's 
view  of  Lincoln.  That  view  in  substance 
seems  to  be  that  the  President  was  a  great 
heroic  figure  in  one  of  the  most  momen- 
tous crises  of  modern  times,  but  that  he 
was  after  all,  intensely  human,  alike  in  his 
strength  and  in  his  weaknesses.  The 
years  which  separate  us  from  Lincoln's 
day  now  give  us  the  requisite  perspective 
to  see  the  facts  somewhat  as  they  really 
were,  and  to  judge  them  apart  from  party 
prejudice  and  local  interests.  It  is  now  no 
longer  the  fashion  to  call  the  men  of  the 
South   "rebels,"  and   to   place  a  halo  of 

♦Tears.     By   Julius    Hoff.     The   Poet-Lore 

Company. 
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sanctity  upon  the  heads  of  all  who  op- 
posed them.  We  rather  look  upon  the 
war  as  a  Titanic  struggle  in  which  issues 
were  involved  more  far-reaching  than  the 
men  of  that  time  suspected.  Each  suc- 
ceeding generation  will  no  doubt  desire  its 
own  view  of  the  Civil  War  to  find  expres- 
sion in  books.  The  men  of  1865  could 
view  the  end  of  the  war  as  the  crowning 
triumph  of  a  party;  to  many  students  in 
this  year  of  grace,  the  end  of  the  war 
means  the  birth  of  a  new  nation, — is  indeed 
the  signal  fact  in  American  history  be- 
tween the  date  of  the  founding  of  the 
Federal  Government  and   1865. 

The  present  volume  is  done  by  a  com- 
petent hand,  and  should  the  succeeding 
numbers  equal  the  initial  one  in  merit,  the 
series  will  be  found  interesting  to  a  wide 
circle  of  readers.  Dr.  Oberholtzer  has  not 
written  brilliantly,  but  he  has  not  used  his 
subject  as  foundation  for  an  excursion 
into  the  philosophy  of  history.  The  nar- 
rative is  easy  enough  and  sustained.  The 
dogmatic  tone  is  happily  absent.  One  re- 
grets, however,  that  the  author  has  suf- 
fered awkward  sentences,  and  lapses  from 
good  diction  to  creep  into  his  work.  A 
careful  revision  of  the  text  would  be 
greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  literary  qual- 
ities of  what  is  in  most  ways  a  meritorious 
book. 

Albert  S.  Henry. 

Two    Literary    Histories 

THE  lament  that  our  time  produces 
few  writers  among  its  host  of  teach- 
ers of  literature,  scarce  applies  to 
the  English  department  at  Harvard.  The 
tradition  was  set  by  Lowell;  literary  pro- 
fessor, not  mere  professor  of  literature, 
was  he ;  and  recent  books  in  belles  lettres 
from  Harvard  professors  have  proven  this 
tradition  to  be  still  foUow^ed  at  the  old  uni- 
versity beside  the  Charles. 

Prof.  Barrett  WendelKs  "Literary  His- 
tory of  America  "  (1901)  was  the  work 
of  a  critic  of  unusual  breadth  of  view  and 
charm  of  style.  That  work  has  now  been 
revised;  and  the  new  form,*  more  com- 
pact than  its  predecessor,  and  illustrated 

*A  History  of  Literature  in  America.  By 
Barrett  Wendell  and  Chester  N.  Greenough. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 


with  portraits,  commends  itself  especially 
to  the  college  student  or  the  independent 
reader.  The  revision  was  accomplished 
partly  through  the  critical  suggestions  of 
an  advanced  class  of  Harvard  students. 
One  of  the  present  reviewer's  friends,  who 
chanced  to  be  a  member  of  this  class,  sub- 
mitted a  lengthy  critique  from  the  stand- 
point of  one  interested  in  recent  literature 
in  the  vicinity  of  Chicago.  Doubtless  var- 
ious other  sections  were  similarly  repre- 
sented. 

Prof.  Wendell's  long  and  loving  study 
of  the  Puritans,  and  particularly  of  Cotton 
Mather,  gives  peculiar  interest  to  his  early 
chapters.  Of  the  prose  epic  of  New  Eng- 
land Puritanism,  as  Mather's  great  folio 
work  "Magnalia  Christi  Americana"  has 
been  called,  the  author  says  some  good 
things, — as  that  it  sets  forth 

in  heroic  mood  the  principles,  the  history,  and 
the  personal  characters  of  the  fathers.  The 
principles,  theologic  and  disciplinary  alike,  are 
stated  with  clearness,  dignity,  and  fervor. 
.  .  .  .  And  the  life-like  portraits  of  the 
Lord's  chosen,  though  full  of  quaintly  fantastic 
phrasing  and  artless  pedantry,  are  often  drawn 
with  touches  of  enthusiastic  beauty. 

And  for  a  pen-portrait  at  the  other  end 
of  the  long  gallery,  take  this  of  Sidney 
Lanier, — 

Genuine  in  impulse,  fervid  in  temper,  im- 
pressed but  not  overwhelmed  by  the  sad  and 
tragic  conditions  of  his  life,  and  sincerely 
moved  to  write  beautifully,  he  exhibits  lyric 
power  hardly  to  be  found  in  any  other  Ameri- 
can. 

Prof.  Wendell  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  American  to  lecture  to  Eng- 
lish scholars  on  their  own  literature.  In 
1902-3,  he  delivered  the  Clark  Lectures  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  his  twelve 
lectures  he  now  issues  in  a  volume.*  The 
subjects  are: 

Elizabethan  Literature— The  Disintegration 
of  the  Drama— The  Decline  of  the  Drama— The 
Divergent  Masters  of  Lyric  Poetry— The  Dis- 
integration of  Lyric  Poetry — The  Development 
of  Prose:  The  Bible  and  Bacon — The  Develop- 
ment of  Prose;  Raleigh,  Burton  and  Browne — 
The  Earlier  Puritanism— The  Later  Puritanism 
— Milton  Before  the  Civil  Wars — The  Maturity 
of  Milton — The  Age  of  Dryden. 

♦The  Temper  op  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury IN  English  Literature.  By  Barrett 
Wendell.     Charles   Scribner's   Sons. 
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The  chapters  on  Puritanism  illuminate 
that  little  understood  theme,  and  are  of 
unique  interest  as  from  the  pen  of  a  New 
World  Puritan.  One  way  to  enjoy  the 
book  is  to  hunt  out  the  pages  concerning 
those  Seventeenth  Century  worthies  belov- 
ed of  Charles  Lamb.  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
figures  as  master  of  "a  deliberate  choice  of 
sweUing  words,  of  a  cunningly  contrived 
rhythmic  surge  and  cadence."  Burton's 
"quaint  turns  of  thought  and  phrase, 
quietly  fantastic,  dryly  good-natured,  con- 
stantly unexpected,  make  him  one  of  the 
few  garrulous  writers  who  never  bore 
you.'' 

Izaak  Walton's  'Xives"  are  styled  *'those 
biographies  which  men  who  love  letters 
will  always  love  to  read ;"  again,  "*His  later 
lives  of  Anglican  worthies  so  gently  record 
the  sweeter  temper  of  the  past." 

The  reviewer,  who  sat  under  Prof. 
Wendell's  teaching  of  the  minor  Eliza- 
bethan dramatists,  and  well  remembers  his 
felicity  in  characterization, — can  well  im- 
agine the  unction  with  which  the  professor 
must  have  penned  these  and  scores  of 
other  little  word-portraits,  and  the  cheer>^ 
vigor  with  which  he  would  read  them  off 
to  his  audience  in  the  old-world  Cam- 
bridge over-sea.  J.  R.  H. 

A  Garden  With  a  House 
Attached* 

IN  "A  Garden  with  a  House  Attached," 
by  Sarah  Warner  Brooks,  there  are 
flowers  in  profusion.  They  are  cared 
for  and  described  by  a  lover  of  nature.  The 
book  contains  a  description  of  this  par- 
ticular garden,  and  many  valuable  hints 
and  directions  for  the  cultivation  of  var- 
ious plants.  Then,  too,  numerous  little 
stories  are  told  of  the  origin  of  the  names 
of  flowers,  or  of  their  introduction  into 
garden  cultivation.  At  intervals  through 
the  book  are  a  few  scientific  treatises, 
which  give  to  it  a  somewhat  learned  at- 
mosphere. Yet  without  them  the  "rose 
would  smell  as  sweet." 

As  it  is,  lovers  of  gardens  will  enjoy 
the  volume,  and  may  learn  a  dozen  val- 
uable lessons  from  the  experiences  of  the 

♦A  Garden  With  a  House  Attached.  By 
Sarah  Warner  Brooks.  Illustrated.  Richard 
G.  Badger. 


owner  of  the  **Garden  with  a  House  At- 
tached." 

Scottish  Universities* 

LOVE  of  literary  association,  the  true 
collector's  zeal  and  opportunity  for 
travel  have  made  possible  Laurence 
Hutton's  popular  **Literary  Landmarks" 
series.  The  books  have  in  no  instance 
been  scholarly,  but  they  have  been  read- 
able and  agreeably  informative.  They 
gather  together  facts  concerning  authors 
and  the  environment  of  authors  that  are 
sometimes  accurate,  sometimes  otherwise; 
they  present  a  comminglement  of  history 
and  myth  that  every  now  and  then  makes 
the  more  precise  faculties  squirm;  they 
show  poor  punctuation,  eccentric  sentence 
structure,  and,  in  short,  a  general  negli- 
gence in  revision  work,  yet  with  it  all,  they 
possess  a  most  interesting  presentment  of 
anecdotes,  often  fresh  material  and  de- 
scriptions of  places  that  give  the  general 
reader  a  sense  of  atmosphere  which  satis- 
fies in  lieu  of  actual  contact  and  opportu- 
nity for  personal  investigation  and  more 
intimate  knowledge. 

The  present  volume  on  Scottish  Univer- 
sities is  a  companion  book  to  the  preced- 
ing one  on  Oxford  and  the  Universities  of 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen  and  St. 
Andrews  are  described  with  much  hisr 
torical  fact  and  literary  relationship.  There 
are  stories  of  Carlyle,  Scott,  Burns,  Bos- 
well,  Lockhart,  James  Watt  and  many 
more.  Bums  once  noticed  Walter  Scott 
in  Adam  Ferguson's  house.  The  glance 
**full  of  reverence,"  met  the  glance  ''full  of 
sympathy"  and  the  boy  Scott,  destined 
himself  to  fame,  felt  elated,  glorified  by  the 
trivial  incident.  Some  obscure  poet  later 
spoke  of  Ferguson's  house  as  the  "spot 
where  Robert  Burns  ordained  Scott." 

The  books  of  Scottish  Universities  was 
in  type  when  Laurence  Hutton  died,  and 
a  friend  has  revised  the  work.  But  the 
salient  features  which  have  always  been 
the  most  noteworthy  of  Mr.  Hutton's 
books,  namely,  sympathy  with  the  subject 
and  literary  appreciation,  will  be  found 
as  strongly  evident  as  in  his  previous 
works. 

♦Literary  Landmarks  of  the  Scottish 
Universities.  By  Laurence  Hutton.  author 
of  "Literary  Landmarks  of  Oxford,'*  etc  Il- 
lustrated.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 


From  "Literary  Landmarks  of  th«  Scottish  Universities' 
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Grcat  Elizabethans* 

JT  is  well  to  preface  the  London  "Acad- 
emy and  Literature's"  review  of  Mr. 
Sidney  Lee's  *'Great  Englishmen  of 
the  Sixteenth  Century"  by  quoting  a 
small  portion  of  the  author's  very  compre- 
hensive preface.  Mr.  Lee  writes  in  con- 
nection with  book, 

"The  contents  of  this  volume  are  based 
on  a  series  of  eight  lectures  which  I  de- 
livered at  the  Lowell  Institute,  Boston,  in 
the  Spring  of  last  year.  I  paid  a  first  visit 
to  America  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling 
that  engagement. 

**In  preparing  the  lectures  for  the  press 
I  have  adhered  to  the  main  lines  which  I 
followed  in  their  delivery.     But  I  have 
judged   it   necessary   to   make   sweeping 
alterations  in  form  and  detail.    I  have  en- 
deavored to  present  more  coherently  and 
more  exhaustively  the     leading    achieve- 
ments of  the  Renaissance  in  England  than 
was  possible  in  the  time  at  the  disposal  of 
a  lecturer.    Though  I  have  embodied  in 
my  revision  the  fruits  of  some  original  re- 
search, I  have  not   overloaded  my  pages 
hllu'"'^'^^  references.     My  chief  aim 
J^s  Deen Jo  'nterest  the  cultivated  reader 

CZNT^l^J    5^^^?SH]VfEN      OP     THE       SIXTEENTH 

Sons.      '   ^  Sidney  Lee.    Charles  Scribner's 


of  general  intelligence,  rather  than  the 
expert." 

The  review  which  follows  is  by  W. 
Teignmouth  Shore,  editor  of  the  "Acad- 
emy and  Literature." 

*'This  is  quite  the  best  work  that  Mr. 
Sidney  Lee  has  given  us,  with  the  possi- 
ble exception  of  his  introduction  to  Eliza- 
bethan Sonnets  in  *An  English  Garner.' 
Mr.  Lee  states  that  his  object  'has  been  to 
interest  the  cultivated  reader  of  general 
intelligence  rather  than  the  expert;'  but 
we  fancy  that  the  more  the  reader  knows 
of  the  period  and  the  men  dealt  with  the 
more  highly  he  will  appreciate  the  writer's 
sound  scholarship  and  sane  judgments. 
The  book,  while  reviewing  the  lives  and 
works  of  six  of  the  most  distinguished 
English  sons  of  the  Renaissance,  is  in  real- 
ity a  survey  of  the  spirit  and  growth  of 
English  letters  during  the  sixteenth  and 
early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

"To  accomplish  such  a  task  without 
being  either  dry  or  banal  is  no  mean  feat, 
one  of  which  we  scarcely  counted  Mr.  Lee 
capable,  for  in  previous  work  he  has  to 
our  mind  shown  a  tendency  to  treat,  men 
as  puppets  and  minds  as  machines.  But  in 
these  present  pages  he  fathoms  not  only 
the  heart  of  his  subject,  but  the  souls  of 
the  men  whose  portraits  he  has  painte  * 
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He  is  a  thought  too  fond,  however,  of  dis- 
covering paradoxes  in  men's  lives.  The 
man  whose  career  contained  no  paradoxes 
in  Mr.  Lee*s  sense  of  the  word  would  be 
inhuman.  Thomas  More  is  not  the  only 
man  of  letters  who  has  written  of  an  ideal 
and  has  failed  even  to  attempt  to  live  up 
to  it,  and  of  Francis  Bacon  we  cannot  take 
quite  so  simple  a  view  as  does  Mr.  Lee. 
Bacon  did  not — we  do  not  believe  any 
man  ever  did — divide  up  his  life  into 
water-tight  compartments,  saying,  'To- 
day I  as  Bacon  the  opportunist  politician 
will  do  this'  and  'To-morrow  I  the  lover 
of  truth  will  do  that.'  No,  he  was  a  very 
great  man  with  a  very  human  nature,  and 
by  no  means  the  first  or  last  preacher  who 
did  not  practice  what  he  taught.  But  the 
study  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  is  very  com- 
plete, Mr.  Lee  appearing  to  us  not  only  to 
understand  him  thoroughly  but  to  have 
been  unblinded  by  the  glamour  of 
romance,  the  while  he  realized  the  fasci- 
nation exerted  by  Sidney  on  his  contem- 
poraries. 

"We  think  it  a  pity  that  in  this  delight- 
ful book  so  elementary  a  chapter  as  that 
on  Shakespeare's  Career  should  have  been 
included,  more  especially  as  Mr.  Lee  falls 
victim  to  the  bad  habit  of  stating  as  ascer- 
tained fact  matters  that  are  very  doubt- 
fully true :  that  Shakespeare  was  certainly 
educated  at  the  Stratford  Grammar  School 
(a  statement  rightly  qualified  in  another 
chapter)  ;  that  he  found  his  father's  busi- 
ness uncongenial ;  that  his  marriage  caused 
annoyance  to  his  parents;  that  when  he 
first  arrived  in  London  he  had  no  friends 
there  and  soon  'won  the  menial  office  of 
call-boy'  in  a  playhouse,  and  so  forth. 
Mr.  Lee,  of  all  persons,  should  remember 
that  nothing  is  gained  and  probably  much 
lost  by  muddling  up  legend  with  history. 
The  chapter  on  Foreign  Influences  on 
Shakespeare  is  excellent,  moderate  in 
statement  and  a  pleasant  corrective  to  the 
theory-mongers.  But  we  cannot  follow 
Mr.  Lee  in  his  belief  that  Shakespeare  was 
affected  to  any  very  great  degree  by  local 
'atmosphere;'  'Hamlet'  is  fairly  satisfac- 
tory as  a  Dane,  not  because  the  dramatist 
reached  after  local  color,  but  because  he 
adapted  a  character  ready  made  to  his 
hand.    Thus,  too,  in  other  cases. 

"Mr.  Lee's  analysis  of  the  Spirit  of  the 


Sixteenth  Century  does  full  justice  to  the 
new  birth  of  intellect,  the  *passion  for  ex- 
tending the  limits  of  human  knowledge' 
and  *the  new  resolve  to  make  the  best  and 
not  the  worst  of  life  upon  earth.'  But 
does  he  not  underestimate  the  influence 
wrought  by  the  rebellion  of  men's  minds 
against  the  intellectual  fetters  which  the 
Church  had  for  so  long  riveted  on  its 
children  ?'' 
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Recollections* 

'IFTY  Years  of  Fleet  Street"  is 
fresh  proof  that  you  do  not  neces- 
sarily succeed  in  getting  behind 
the  mask  to  the  man  by  being  on  friendly 
social  terms  with  him.  This  book  is 
packed  with  personal  gossip  and  anec- 
dotes about  ]Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord  Rose- 
bery  and  other  leading  politicians.  Sir 
John  Robinson  set  down  these  things  in 
his  diaries,  and  ]\Ir.  Moy  Thomas  has 
arranged  and  edited  the  whole.  We  get 
no  nearer  to  the  real  man  in  spite  of  these 
touches  of  intimacy  and  personal  odds 
and  ends. 

We  think  that  the  editor  might  have 
pruned  the  material  more  severely  than 
he  has  done.  Is  it  quite  excusable  to 
dwell  on  Lord  Rosebery's  private  talk 
about  the  dispiriting  eflFect  of  the  ''pre- 
dominant partner"  speech?"  It  is  good 
copy  certainly,  but  the  line  should  be 
drawn:  Lord  Rosebery  might  be  as  much 
a  figure  of  the  past  as  Palmerstone  or 
Russell  for  all  the  consideration  in  this 
matter  he  gets  at  the  editor's  hands.  ^  Nor 
can  we  greet  with  the  guflfaw  that  is  ex- 
pected of  us  the  story  that  is  suoDOsed 
to  illustrate  Sir  J.  R.  Robinson's  wit. 

These  reminiscences  and  personal 
sketches  are  more  excusable,  and  to  our 
mind  a  great  deal  more  interesting  when 
they  refer  to  men  like  J.  W.  Henley,  Tom 
Baring,  the  brilliant  free-lance  whom  Dis- 
raeli vainly  tried  to  make  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  Slingsby  Buncombe, 
dandy  and  demagogue,  and  Sibthorp,  who 
hated  railways  as  Cobbett  hated  bank- 
notes.    Of  Henley  we  have  talked  to  an 

*FiFTv  Years  of  Fleet  Street.  The  Life 
and  Recollections  of  Sir  John  R.  Robinson. 
Compiled  and  edited  by  Frederick  Moy  Thom- 
as.   The  Macmillan  Co. 
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old  Parliamentarian  who  remembered 
him  well  and  was  greatly  impressed  by 
his  tenacity  and  power  in  debate. 

Sir  John  Robinson  recalls  several  of 
Henley's  sayings ;  he  it  was  who  first  used 
the  expression  "an  ugly  rush."  Speak- 
ing of  Mill  and  Bright  and  their  land 
policy  he  said:  "Both  these  gentlemen 
proceed  by  somewhat  violent  modes,  one 
of  which  may  perhaps  be  designated  as 
rape,  the  other  by  the  gentler  phrase  se- 
duction.'' Mr.  Moy  Thomas  thinks  that 
in  these  days  the  House  of  Commons 
would  not  have  suffered  such  metaphor 
as  this  in  a  younger  man.  We  think  on 
the  contrary  that  it  would  have  been  de- 
lighted by  it,  regardless  of  the  age  of  the 
member.-^LoNDON   Saturday  Review. 


Goethe  * 

THE  principal  defect  of  Professor 
Atkins's  biography  of  Goethe  is 
indicated  by  himself  in  a  sentence: 
"This  short  biography  of  Goethe  is  in- 
tended to  deal  rather  with  the  author's 
life  than  with  his  works."  Goethe's  life 
is  interesting  and  important,  no  doubt, 
but  his  works  are  much  more  so,  and  the 
English  reader  is  much  more  in  need  of 
the  intelligent  guidance  to  *'Faust"  and 
''Wilhelm  Meister"  which  Mr.  Atkins  is 
excellently  qualified  to  afford  than  of  a 
repetition  of  particulars  often  narrated  al- 
ready. It  is  not  that  the  biographical  part 
of  the  volume  is  not  ably  executed ;  all 
would  have  been  well  if  Professor  Atkins' 
necessarily  restricted  plan  had  allowed 
the  remainder  to  be  executed  with  equal 
fullness ;  but  we  cannot  profess  to  be  sat- 
isfied with  a  biography  which  assigns  103 
pages  to  Goethe's  immature  twenty-six 
years  previous  to  his  settlement  at  Wei- 
mar, and  only  68  to  his  period  of  sov- 
ereignty over  the  European  world  of  let- 
ters. Either  the  book  should  have  been 
executed  on  a  larger  scale  or  it  should  be 
supplemented  by  such  a  literary  handbook 
or  primer  as  has  been  accorded  to  Tenny- 
son and  Browning. — London  Academy 
AND  Literature. 

*JoHANN  Wolfgang  Goethk.    By  H.  G.  At- 
kins.   Illustrated.     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 


The  Literature  of  the   French 
Renaissance* 

MR.  TILLEY  in  this  work  has  taken 
up  a  task  that  might  well  have 
daunted  a  less  enthusiastic  writer. 
To  canvass  the  progress  of  French  litera- 
ture during  the  eventful  years  that  fol- 
lowed the  reign  of  Francis  I  necessitated 
an  untiring  investigation  of  authoritative 
writings  that  only  one  thoroughly  imbued 
with  a  love  of  his  subject  would  care  to 
attempt.  It  is  therefore  all  the  more  sat- 
isfactory to  find  that  Mr.  Tilley  has  car- 
ried through  his  endeavor  so  successfully. 
We  are  not  going  to  say  that  there  are  no 
weaknesses  in  his  work,  errors  occa- 
sionally of  judgment  and  a  lack  possibly 
of  logical  insight,  but,  take  it  for  all  in 
all,  it  is  a  production  of  which  any  author 
might  justifiably  feel  proud,  and  that  dis- 
tinctly adds  to  our  knowledge  of  French 
literature  at  the  period  named. 

With  these  few  words  of  general  criti- 
cism we  are  reluctantly  obliged  to  be  con- 
tent, as  our  space  unfortunately  will  not 
permit  of  a  lengthy  notice;  but  we  may 
warmly  commend  the  work  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  would  wish  to  obtain  an  in- 
teresting and  usually  accurate  impression 
of  literature  in  France  during  a  time  when 
that  country  was  passing  through  many 
and  momentous  changes;  and  we  have 
every  confidence  that  our  recommendation 
will  be  heartily  approved  of. — London 
Publishers'  Circular. 

Europe   and   the    Far    Eastf 

THE  author  of  this  very  useful  vol- 
ume is  not  only  learned,  but  lucid, 
and  is  gifted  with  a  striking  ability 
for  summarising.  It  is  no  easy  task  to 
write  history  in  little  without  being  dry 
or  confused  or  both,  but  Sir  Robert  Doug- 
las has  in  424  pages  written  a  clear,  sound 
and  interesting  account  of  a  very  big  sub- 

♦LlTERATURE   OF  THE    FrENCH    RENAISSANCE. 

By   A.    A.    Tilley.     2   vols.     Cambridge   Uni- 
versity Press. 

tEuROPE  AND  THE  Far  East.  By  Sir  Robert 
K.  Douglas.     Cambridge  University  Press. 
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ject.  European  relations  with  the  East, 
with  China,  Japan,  Annam,  Burma, 
Korea  and  Tibet  have  always  been  diffi- 
cult to  follow,  but  this  excellent  little  work, 
sets  forth  affairs  in  a  manner  which  can 
be  understood  by  the  novice,  and  which 
will  prove  of  no  little  use  to  the  learned. 
Anyone  who  would  rightly  understand 
the  history  that  is  now  being  made  in  the 
Far  East  should  read  carefully  this  learn- 
ed yet  perspicuous  short  history. — Loxdon 
Academy  and  Literature. 

King  Leopold  and    Africa* 

THERE  is  a  surfeit  of  horrors  in  this 
new  book  of  Mr.  E.  D.  Morel's, 
whose  work  in  connection  with 
West  Africa  is  well  known.  That  grave 
wrongs  have  been  inflicted  on  the  unfor- 
tunate Congolese  by  the  Belgians  it  ^ 
impossible  to  deny,  but  we  do  not  think 
the  sensational  methods  adopted  by  Mr. 
Morel  and  his  friends  are  best  calculated 
to  assist  the  righting  of  those  wrongs. 
The  agitators  are  at  least  as  conscious 
of  their  own  claims  to  public  considera- 
tion as  of  the  claims  of  the  miserable  race 
whose  cause  they  champion.  In  a  book 
of  this  sort  we  should  have  thought  it 
both  unnecessary  and  premature  to  give 
portraits  of  such  men  as  Sir  Charles  Dilke, 
Mr.  Alfred  Emmott,  M.  P.,  and  Mr.  H. 
R.  Fox-Bourne  because  they  happen  to 
have  laid  the  case  against  the  Congo  au- 
thorities before  the  British  people.  But 
assuming  their  services  to  be  so  great  as 
to  demand  this  particular  form  of  tribute, 
what  are  we  to  say  of  the  modesty  of  the 
author  who  sandwiches  Chapter  II  with 
his  own  full-page  picture?  The  horrors 
of  slavery  and  barbarism  will  not  be 
brought  more  vividly  to  the  public  con- 
science by  such  self-conscious  expedients. 
Nor  do  they  strengthen  the  case  Mr. 
Morel  seeks  to  make  out  against  the 
"egotism  which  has  imposed  upon  the  in- 
habitants of  the  vast  Upper  Congo  a  bur- 
den more  crushing  than  was  ever  applied 
by  Arab  half-caste." — London  Satur- 
day Review. 


♦King  Leopold's  Rule  in  Africa.  By  Ed- 
mund D.  Morel.  Illustrated.  Funk  &  Wag- 
nails  Co. 


Daumier  and  Gavarni* 

AMONG  all  the  precautions  taken  by 
the  advisers  of  **the  bourgeois 
king/*  Louis  Philippe,  to  safeguard 
the  unpopular  Restoration  from  its  many 
and  active  enemies  after  the  downfall  of 
Napoleon  and  Imperial  France,  there  was 
probably  not  a  thought  given  to  the  dan- 
ger of  the  drawing  of  pictures  on  the 
lithographic  stone;  but  when  the  Revo- 
lution of  1848  swept  away  forever  the 
last  hopes  of  the  Royalists,  and  brought 
the  Crown  with  a  clatter  to  the  ground, 
there  was  probably  no  man  of  the  King's 
advisers  but  would  have  said,  with  the 
agony  of  experience,  that  the  drawing  of 
caricature  upon  stone  had  done  almost 
more  than  anything  else  to  destroy  the 
royal  house  of  France. 

And  of  all  the  brilliant  men  whom  the 
strange,  egotistical  genius  of  Charles 
Philipon  gathered  about  him  to  destroy 
those  that  were  in  the  seats  of  the  might}' 
there  was  no  man  whose  trenchant  satire 
and  bitter  gibes  did  more  to  sweep  away 
the  corrupt  royal  house  of  France  than 
Honore  Daumier.  Yet,  when  one  flips 
through  the  examples  of  his  genius  here 
displayed  in  the  Autumn  Number  of  "The 
Studio,'*  one  wonders  where  was  the  sting 
that  lay  in  these  somewhat  tepid  things. 
Old  caricature  is  like  cast-off  clothes,  a 
source  of  wonder  that  it  once  passed  for 
finery.  One  gazes  in  astonishment  at 
these  drawings  on  the  stone,  amazed  that 
the  man  who  wrought  them  could  have 
suffered  imprisonment  for  such  a  little 
thing.  What  was  a  bitter  gibe  to  Louis 
Philippe  looks  now  but  a  thin  affair.  In- 
deed, one  hesitates  to  accept  his  bi- 
ographer's high  estimate  of  Daumier  on 
this  evidence.  Gavami,  too,  suffered  im- 
prisonment, but,  characteristically  enough, 
the  gay  butterfly,  the  betrayer  of  women, 
the  extravagant,  cheerful  dandy,  suffered 
for  his  own  debts — not  to  save  the  people. 
In  his  work  is  a  higher  technical  artistry; 
he  touches,  too,  the  larger,  less  parochial 
humanities.  Yet  his  was  a  cynical,  laugh- 
ing, ne'er-do-weel  intellect,  compared  with 
which  the  virile,  forceful  and  noble  mo- 

♦Daumier  and  Gavarni.  By  H.  Frantz  and 
O.  Uzanne.  Autumn  number  of  "The  Inter- 
national Studio."    John  Lane. 
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tives  of  Daumier's  passionate  appeal  are 
as  the  thunder  of  the  heavens  to  a  tin 
whistle. — London  Academy  and  Liter 

ATURK. 

The    Truants* 

MR.  MASON  is  steadily  forging  his 
way  to  the  front  by  dint  of  sheer 
merit  and  the  determination  to  get 
out  of  himself  the  best  that  is  in  him. 
Though  we  have  known  his  writings  for 
some  years,  we  were  considerably  startled 
at  the  quality  of  "The  Four  Feathers." 
The  book  seemed  so  much  in  advance  of 
his  previous  work,  and  now  **The  Tru- 
ants" comes  into  our  hands  to  confirm 
the  impression  made  by  its  predecessor. 


A.  E.  W.  MASON 
Author  of  "The  Truants,"  etc. 

Tony  Stretton  is  a  type  of  man  not  very 
often  met  with  in  real  life,  and  still  more 
rarely  dealt  with  successfully  in  fiction. 
We  are  introduced  to  him  after  his  mar- 
riage, when  he  is  beginning  to  realize  that 
his  wife  is  growing  contemptuous  of  him 
because  he  is  a  failure.  He  has  neither 
money  nor  position,  and  fearful  that  his 
love  for  his  wife  and  her  love  for  him 

♦The  Truants.  By  A.  E.  W.  Mason,  author 
of  "The  Four  Feathers,"  etc.    Harper  &  Bros. 


may  grow  into  indiflference,  and  from  in- 
difference into  dislike,  he  leaves  England 
for  America  to  make  that  position  among 
his  fellows  which  will  earn  his  wife's  re- 
spect and  regard.  But  unfortunately  Mil- 
lie is  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  be 
left  alone;  as  Pamela  Mardale  says  of 
her:  ''The  man  who  marries  her  should 
never  leave  her.  If  he  goes  away  shoot- 
ing big  game  he  should  take  her  with  him. 
On  no  account  must  she  be  left  behind." 
But  Tony  does  not  take  her  with  him, 
and  when  Lionel  Gallon  comes  across  her 
path  Millie  is  in  danger  so  great  that  but 
for  the  watchful  care  of  Pamela  the  story 
of  her  life  would  have  been  a  tragedy. 
Pamela  has  the  assistance  of  two  devoted 
friends — Alan  Warrisden  and  Mr. 
Mudge;  the  trio,  by  skillful  and  prompt 
action,  keep  Millie  free  from  guilt  until 
her  husband  returns. 
^  Pamela  is  very  finely  drawn,  and  the 
portraiture  of  Chase  is  brilliantly  done. 
Indeed,  all  Mr.  Mason's  characters  live; 
the  book  is  refreshing  and  stimulating, 
not  only  for  its  absorbing  plot,  but  also 
for  its  presentation  of  human  beings  who 
arouse  the  reader's  sympathy  and  excite 
his  imagination — London  Publishers* 
Circular. 


Charms  * 

THE  last  book  by  the  Earl  of  Idde- 
sleigh,  "The  Luck  o'  Lassendale," 
was  as  inane  a  piece  of  fiction  as 
we  have  had  for  a  long  time.  The  new 
novel  is  somewhat  more  tolerable,  though 
without  impressiveness  or  weight.  The 
London  "Athenaeum"  says  of  it  that 

It  is  an  agreeable  little  book  scarcely  a  novel, 
perhaps,  but  an  amiable,  pleasant  piece  of  writ- 
ing, and  a  good  reflection  of  the  fashionable 
life  of  the  period  dealt  with.  It  reads  rather 
as  extracts  from  diaries  might  read  than  as  a 
deliberately  composed  piece  of  fiction. 

In  the  preface  the  author  says  that 

This  book  owes  its  birth  to  the  State  Trial 
of  Mary  Blandy  for  the  murder  of  her  father 
at  Henley-on-Thames,  and  a  large  portion  of 
its  nourishment  to  the  Letter  Books  of  the 
first  Earl  of  Bristol,  which  contain  most 
copious  details  concerning  the  ordinary  life  of 

♦Charms,  or  an  Old  World  Sensation. 
By  the  Earl  of  Iddesleigh.    John  Lane. 
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the  period  which  they  cover.  Of  George  the 
Second  it  may  be  fairly  alleged  that  he  has  been 
unlucky  in  respect  of  recorded  history.  .  .  . 
One  cannot  deny  that  the  King  was  lacking 
in  dignity.  .  .  .  But  scattered  through  di- 
verse writings  are  many  traces  of  King  George 
the  Second  which  tell  us  plainly  that  if  he  had 
his  faults  he  had  his  virtues,  too. 

The  Complete   Motorist* 

THIS  book  was  briefly  noticed  in  the 
December  number  of  Book  News. 
So  staid  a  critical  periodical  as  the 
London  **Athenseiim"  now  pays  the  book 
a  glowing  tribute,  and  its  words  seem  to  be 
indicative  of  the  enthusiasm  that  motoring 
has  attained  in  England.  The  "Athenaeum" 
says : 

**To  the  man  who  owns,  a  motor-car,  or 
whose  friends  use  this  method  of  loco- 
motion, or  who  himself  has  any  thought 
of  obtaining  one  of  the /vehicles  of  the 
•  future,  this  handsome  book  should,  and 
probably  will,  appear  a  thing  of  beauty 
and  a  joy  likely  to  prove  enduring.  Even 
the  reader  who  (before  his  reading  of 
this  book)  has  never  felt  the  slightest  in- 
terest in  the  subject,  can  hardly  fail  to 
be  moved  and  quickened  from  his  indiffer- 
ence, if  only  by  passing  thrills,  so  lucid 
and  spirited  is  ^Ir.  Young's  treatment  of 
motoring  and  all  its  ramifications  and  con- 
cerns. A  better  book  of  the  sort  we  do 
not  expect  to  see.     It  is  modestly  written. 


yet  as  full  of  valuable  and  practical  in- 
formation as  any  text-book;  technically 
sound,  with  the  knowledge  that  only  ex- 
perience can  supply,  yet  as  picturesque, 
as  romantic,  as  literary,  and  as  genuinely 
interesting  as  any  novel. 

"The  two  chapters  which  are  the  pick 
of  the  volume  are  *A  Packet  of  Letters,' 
the  second  *The  Open  Road,'  a  borrowed 
phrase,  but  one  well  applied  in  this  con- 
nection. The  letters  are  from  Lady  Jeune, 
Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  Mr.  Strachey,  Mr. 
Jarrott,  Major  Lindsay  Lloyd  and  Mr. 
Kipling;  and  the  last-mentioned  contrib- 
utes some  passages  which  are  as  humorous 
and  graphic  as  anything  in  the  stories 
which  made  his  name.  The  motor  has 
assisted  him  in  his  discovery  of  amazing 
England,  he  says,  and  says  it  very  well. 
For  this  reason,  and  because  he  has  suf- 
fered in  the  cause  of  its  improvement,  he 
loves  it.  His  theory  with  regard  to  its 
effect  upon  Englishmen  and  English  ani- 
mals is  delightful  reading.  The  final  chap- 
ter, called  *The  Open  Road,'  is  a  piece  of 
inspiring  journalism,  and  possibly  better 
even  than  that.  It  is  a  really  fine  descrip- 
tive tribute  to  the  fascination  which  the 
driving  of  powerful  motors  has  for  very 
many  people.  It  is  also  a  fine  description 
of  motor-racing,  and  of  the  influence  of 
the  automobile  upon  modern  life  in  Eng- 
land." 


A     New     Year     Begun     With     the 


Magazines 


THE  January  magazines  remind  one 
of  the  last  act  of  a  drama.  They 
let  you  down  easy  after  the  grand 
Christmas  climax.  The  promises  for  the 
coming  year  are  many  and  generous,  but 
we  shall  probably  have  to  wait  until  Feb- 
ruary to  see  them  in  the  beginning  of  ful- 
fillment. Still  there  are  many  interesting 
contributions  in  some  of  the  more  gen- 
eral periodicals. 

"Harper's"  offers  short  stories  by  the 
favorite  authors,  Mr.  Howells  and   Mrs. 


♦Complete   Motorist.      By    A.    B.    Filson 
Young.     Illustrated.     McCIure,  Phillips  and  Co. 


Freeman ;  while  in  the  same  magazine  John 
Bassett  Moore  treats  of  **The  Doctrine  of 
Expatriation,"  a  most  interesting  topic; 
"Ainslee's"  contains  a  novelette  by  Marie 
Van  Vorst,  entitled,  ** A  Belated  Harvest ;" 
the  chief  feature  of  **The  Metropolitan" 
is  the  continuation  of  the  delightful  "Prin- 
cess Passes,"  and  the  authors  who  write 
for  the  January  '* Smart  Set"  include  F. 
Aymar  Mathews,  with  a  complete  novel, 
''the  Coming  of  the  King"  and  George 
Barr  McCutcheon  and  Herbert  D.  Ward, 
each  with  a  short  story. 

"McClure's"  comes  to  hand  wnth  a  new 
installment  of  "The  Rawhide ;"  a  story  by 
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Henry  Wallace  Phillips,  "A  Touch  of 
Nature ;''  an  article  on  "Tuberculosis :  the 
Real  Race  Suicide;"  a  story,  excellently 
illustrated,  written  by  Seumas  McManus 
and  one  by  Mark  Lee  Luther. 

"Scribner*s"  is  chiefly  interesting  for 
Mrs.  Wharton's  new  story,  "The  House 
of  Mirth,"  which  begins  its  serial  career 
in  the  January  issue.  The  color  feature 
of  the  number  is  Edward  Penfield's  im- 
pressions of  Amsterdam  and  an  interesting 
poem  is  a  Love-Song,  in  the  Elizabethan 
manner,  by  Thomas  Nelson  Page. 

Interesting  features  in  the  January 
"Pearson's"  are  "A  Chat  with  Julia  Mar- 
lowe;" "A  Limb  of  the  Law,"  by  Owen 
Kildare  and  "The  Human  Side  of  the  Sub- 
way." 

A  piece  of  art  in  the  "Century"  is  Tim- 
othy Cole's  engraving  on  wood  of  the  Holy 
Family;  "Sandy,"  by  Alice  Hegan  Rice, 
is  continued;  there  appears  "A  Note  on 
Sainte-Beuve,"  by  Brander  Matthews ; 
"A  Chat  About  the  Hand,"  by  Helen  Kel- 
ler, and  a  story  by  Gouvemeur  Morris. 

"The  Loves  of  Great  Composers"  will 
be  continued  in  the  "Delineator"  during 
1905,  and  "Famous  Hymns  of  the  World" 


is  a  new  series  by  Allan  Sutherland,  begun 
in  the  January  number. 

David  Graham  Phillips  writes  on  "The 
Delusion  of  the  Race-Track,"  in  the  "Cos- 
mopolitan;" Clara  Morris  contributes  "A 
Memory  of  Dion  Boucicault;"  Cyrus 
Townsend  Brady  appears  with  "In  Ari- 
zona;" there  is  a  story  by  Ralph  Henry 
Barbour  and  an  article  by  Cyrus  Adler 
on  "The  Jefferson  Bible"  forms  an  inter- 
esting piece  of  reading  matter. 

The  popular  feature  of  "Leslie's  Month- 
ly" is  the  beginning  of  Anna  Katherine 
Green's  new  detective  story,  "The  Woman 
in  the  Alcove;"  other  offerings  are  a 
story  by  Clara  E.  Laughlin,  "Grand  Opera 
in  America"  by  Heinrich  Conried,  and 
"Does  It  Pay  to  Be  a  Teacher?"  by  Arthur 
Goodrich. 

The  "Arena"  appears  with  "The  Reign 
of  Boodle  and  the  Rape  of  the  Ballot  in 
St.  Louis,"  by  Hon.  Lee  Meriwether  and 
"Light  Versus  Legislation,"  a  study  of 
the  divorce  question,  by  Katrina  Trask. 

Watts  is  the  subject  of  "Masters  in  Art" 
for  January,  while  the  January  "Masters 
in  Music"  is  to  be  a  Schumann  number. 


Best-Selling    Books 


AMONG  the  books  that  are  going 
fast,  "The  Masquerader"  and  "The 
Sea-Wolf"  make  splendid  leads. 
Those  who  find  the  faults  of  a  young  au- 
thor, intoxicated  by  early  and  big  success, 
in  Mr.  London's  books,  will  scarcely  see 
hope  of  the  correction  of  those  faults  in 
the  great  demand  that  "The  Sea- Wolf" 
is  creating  for  itself.  • 

As  might  be  expected  "The  Prospector" 
is  among  the  best-sellers,  though  its  late 
coming  has  given  it  a  smaller  chance  in 
the  competition. 

In  "Miscellany"  the  Japanese  books  are 
doing  well.  Hewlett's  "Road  In  Tuscany" 
seems  to  be  making  a  "hit"  while  "The 
Mountains"  is  selling  in  a  way  to  point 
toward  the  continuation  of  Mr.  White's 
popularity. 


At  Wanamaker's,  Philadelphia. 

Fiction: 

The  Masquerader.  By  Katherine  Cecil  Thurs- 
ton. 

The  Castaway.    By  Hallie  Erminie  Rives. 

Whosoever  Shall  Offend.  By  F.  Marion 
Crawford. 

Beverly  of  Graustark.  By  George  Barr  Mc- 
Cutcheon. 

Nancy  Stair.    By  Elinor  Lane. 
The  Prospector.    By  Ralph  Connor. 
The  Truants.     By  A.  E.  W.  Mason. 
The  Sea- Wolf.    By  Jack  London. 

Miscellaneous: 


The  Simple  Life.    By  Charles  Wagner. 
Recollections  of  Gen.   Robert  E.   Lee. 
Robert  E.  Lee. 


By 
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Japan.     By  Lafcadio  Hearn. 

A  Dog's  Tale.     By  Mark  Twain. 

At  Wanamaker's,  New  York. 
Fiction: 

The  Masqiierader.  By  Katherine  Cecil  Thurs- 
ton. 

Kitty  of  the  Roses.  By  Ralph  Henry  Bar- 
bour. 

The  Prospector.     By  Ralph  Connor. 

Beverly  of  Graustark.  By  George  Barr  Mc- 
Cutcheon. 

The  Sea-Wolf.     By  Jack  London. 

Nancy  Stair.    By  Elinor  Lane. 

Samantha  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  By 
Josiah  Allen's  Wife. 

Miscellaneous: 

The  Road  in  Tuscany.    By  Maurice  Hewlett. 
Out  to  Old  Aunt  Mary's.     By  James  Whit- 
comb  Riley. 

Recollections  of  Robert  E.  Lee.  By  Robert  E. 
Lee. 


Reminiscences  of  Peace  and  War.  By  Mrs. 
Roger  A.  Pryor. 

At  Little,  Brown  and  Co.'s,  Boston. 
Fiction: 

The  Masquerader.  By  Katherine  Cecil  Thurs- 
ton. 

The  Affair  at  the  Inn.  By  Kate  Douglas 
Wiggin  and  others. 

Whosoever  Shall  Offend.  By  F.  Marion 
Crawford. 

The  Sea- Wolf.     By  Jack  London. 

Susan  Clegg  and  Her  Friend,  Mrs.  La- 
throp.     By  Anne  Warner. 

The  Undercurrent.     By  Robert  Grant. 

Miscellaneous: 

Roma  Beata.    By  Maud  Howe. 

The  Rubaiyat  of  a  Persian  Kitten.  By  Oliver 
Hereford. 

The  Mountains.    By  Stewart  Edward  White. 
Strategy  of  Great  Railroads.  By  Frank  Spear- 
man. 

Autobiography  of  Moncure  D.  Conway. 
With    Kuroki  in   Manchuria.     By  Frederick 
Palmer. 
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DUCATIONAL 


A    Course    in 
Literature,     History    and     Mythology 


History    of    Literature 
French 


Period  VIII.     The  Novel. 


Dumas 
Balzac 

Gautier 
Daudet 
Maupassant 
Zola 


Period  IV.     The  Shakespearean  Age. 


English 

Pre-Shakespearean  Drama 
Shakespeare 


Post-Shakespearean 
Drama 


Lyly 

Greene 

Peele 

Kyd 

Marlowe 


^Beaumont  and  Fletcher 

Dekker 

Hey  wood 

Chapman 

Jonson 


Lesson    XVI. 
French  Literature — Zola 
English   Literature — Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Heywood,  Dekker,  Chapman,  Jonson 

French    Literature 

French  Literature  was  begun  in  the  March  1904,  number  of  Book  News,  with 
the  Period  of  Preparation,  followed  by  Rabelais  and  Montaigne  and  the  Age 
of  Louis  XVI,  with  the  three  great  figures,  Racine.  Corneille  and  Moliere. 
These  were  succeeded  by  a  study  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  and  the  novelists. 
Victor  Hugo  and  George  Sand  ;  Dumas,  Balzac,  Gautier,  Daudet  and  Maupassant. 

The  present  lesson  takes  up  Emile  Zola,  the  sixth  in  the  group  of  modern 
Frfcnch  novelists.  As  a  reference  work  Vizetelly's  "Zola"  and  Arthur  Symon's 
"Studies  in  Prose  and  Verse  "  are  suggested. 


Emile  Zola,  the  noted  French  novelist, 
was  bom  at  Paris,  on  April  2,  1840.     His 

father  was  Italian,  his  mother 
Zola  French.     He  was  educated  at 

1S40-I902        the    Lycee    Saint-Louis,    but 

took  no  degree.  For  several 
years  he  lived  in  extreme  poverty,  but  at 
length  found  employment  in  a  book-store. 


He  learned  the  details  of  publishing,  but 
devoted  every  spare  moment  to  writing. 
His  first  book,  "Contes  a  Ninon,"  appeared 
in  1864  J  in  1865  he  issued  "La  Confession 
de  Claude;"  "La  voen  d'ure  morte"  ap- 
peared in  1866;  "Les  mysteres  de  Mar- 
saille"  and  "Therese  Raquin"  in  1867,  and 
"Madame  Ferat"  in  1868,  besides  numer 
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ous  short  stories.  Between  1871  and  1893 
he  published  twenty  novels  under  the  col- 
lective title,  "Les  Rougon-Macquart/' 

The  last  series  of  novels  was  "Les  Qua- 
tre  Evangiles,"  a  series  intended  to  set 
forth  certain  existing  evils,  with  the  idea 
of  helping  to  end  them.  The  first 
volume  was  "Fecondite,''  or  "Fruitful- 
ness;"  "Travail/'  or  **\Vork/'  was  the 
second  volume  of  the  proposed  quartette, 
and  this  was  followed  by  "Verite,"  or 
"Truth,"  wherein  Zola  derived  his  inspira- 
tion from  the  Dreyfus  case.  In  this  book 
he  attacks  the  Roman  Church  with 
unmitigated  violence,  and  exposes  sup- 
posed practices  with  details  that 
are  horrible  and  in  many  instances  are 
probably  much  exaggerated.  But  the 
Dreyfus  case  had  made  so  deep  an  im- 
pression that  he  was  stirred  by  it  as  he 
had  perhaps  been  stirred  by  no  spectacle 
of  wrong,  and  in  his  novel  he  simply 
vented  his  wrath  and  hurled  denunciation 
after  denunciation  upon  methods  which  he 
thought  were  largely  responsible. 

He  had  finished  part  of  "Justice,"  the 
last  of  the  four,  when  on  September  9, 
1902,  the  reading  world  was  startled  by 
the  announcement  of  the  novelist's  death 
by  gas  suffocation.  Suicide  was  suggested, 
but  the  circumstances  seemed  to  be,  in  the 
light  of  further  investigation,  wholly  acci- 
dental. A  defective  chimney  exhaling 
coal  gas  during  the  night  prostrated  both 
M.  Zola  and  his  wife,  and  when  they  were 


discovered,  life  in  the  man  was  extinct, 
though  Madame  Zola  afterwards  re- 
covered. 

Mr.  Arthur  Sxinons,  in  his  "Studies  in 
Prose  and  \'erse,'*  has  summed  up  the 
values  of  Zola's  work  in  what  seems  a  gen- 
erally just  and  comprehensive  manner. 
Mr.  S\*mons  writes. 

The  art  of  Zola  is  based  on  certain  theories, 
on  a  view  of  humanity  which  he  has  adopted 
as  his  formula.  As  a  deduction  from  his  for- 
mula, he  takes  many  things  in  human  nature 
for  granted,  he  is  content  to  obser\'c  at  sec- 
ond-hand; and  it  is  only  when  he  comes  to  the 
filling  up  of  his  outlines  that  his  observation 
becomes  personal,  minute  and  persistent.  He 
has  thus  succeeded  in  being  at  once  unreal 
where  reality  is  most  essential,  and  tediously 
real  where  a  point -by-point  reality  is  sometimes 
unimportant.  *  *  Zola's  work  has  mass  and 
bulk :  it  has  a  savor  of  plebeian  flesh.  ♦  *  In 
all  his  books,  there  is  something  greasy,  a 
smear  of  eating  and  drinking.  *  *  You 
never  forget  that  Zola  is  bourgeois. 

The  great  fault  of  Zola  is  wordiness.  As 
Mr.  Symons  aptly  puts  it, 

He  never  finds  just  the  right  word  and  it  is 
his  persistent  fumbling  for  it  which  produces  so 
much  needless  description.  Then  there  is  no 
literary  interest  in  the  writing.  Zola's  vision  is 
the  vision  of  an  average  man,  so  his  vocabu- 
lary, with  all  its  technicology,  remains  medi- 
ocre, incapable  of  expressing  subtleties,  inca- 
pable of  a  really  artistic  effect.    *    *    * 

In  short,  Zola  is  a  realist  without  the 
elegance  of  a  Maupassant  or  the  inspira- 
tion and  vitalitv  of  a  Balzac. 


En glish  Literature  • 

Post-Shakespearean    Era  —  Chapman    and    Ben   Jonson 


The  study  of  English  Literature  began  in  the  April,  1904,  issue  of  Book 
News.  The  Preparatory  Period  was  discussed  first,  followed  by  the  Chaucerian 
Age  and  the  Renaissance,  including  Wyatt  and  Surrey,  Sir  Thomas  More,  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  and  Edmund  Spenser.  After  these  followed  a  study  of  Pre-Shakes- 
perean  drama,  with  John  Lyly,  George  Peele,  Robert  Greene,  Kyd  and  Marlowe; 
a  lesson  on  Shakespeare  succeeding  these.  Four  of  the  six  most  important  figures 
in  Post-Shakespearean  drama,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Dekker  and  Hcywood, 
followed  these  and  the  present  lesson  takes  up  the  remaining  two,  Chapman  and 
Ben  Jonson. 

The  following  study  owes  something  to  "The  Age  of  Shakespeare,"  by 
Thomas  Seccombe  and  J.  Allen.  Another  reference  work  used  in  connection  with 
the  lesson  is  "A  History  of  English  Literature,"  by  H.  Taine.     (David  McKay). 

Note. — In  the  December  Book  News  the  Educational  section  was  so  com- 
pressed that  space  did  not  admit  of  selections  from  the  subjects  taken  up  in  Eng- 
lish Literature.  As  a  matter  of  interest  to  our  readers  we  print  in  the  present 
lesson,  poems  from  Fletcher,  Heywood  and  Dekker  to  make  good  last  month's 
omission. 


JOHN    FLETCHER 


From  "  Elizabethan  Dramatists.*'    (Crowell) 


Shepherds  All  and  Maidens  Fair. 

By  John  Fletcher. 

From  "The  Faithful  Shepherdess." 

Shepherds  all,  and  maidens  fair. 
Fold  your  flocks  up,  for  the  Air 
'Gins  to  thicken,  and  the  sun 
Already  his  great  course  hath  run. 
See  the  dew  drops  how  they  kiss 
Every  little  flower  that  is: 
Hanging  on  their  velvet  heads, 
Like  a  rope  of  crystal  beads. 
See  the  heavy  clouds  low  falling, 
And  bright  Hesperus  down  calling 
The  dead  night  from  under  ground. 
At  whose  rising  mists  unsound, 
Damps  and  vapours  fly  apace, 
Hovering  o'er  the  wanton  face 
Of  these  pastures,  where  they  come. 
Striking  dead  both  bud  and  bloom; 
Therefore  from  such  danger  lock, 
Every  one  his  loved  flock, 
And  let  your  Dogs  ly^  loose  without. 
Lest  the  Wolf  come  as  a  scout 
From  the  mountain,  and  ere  day 
Bear  a  Lamb,  or  Kid  away. 
Or  the  crafty  thievish  Fox, 
Break  upon  your  simple  flocks: 


To  secure  yourselves  from  these. 
Be  not  too  secure  in  ease; 
Let  one  eye  his  watches  keep. 
Whilst  the  t'other  eye  doth  sleep; 
So  shall  you  good  shepherds  prove, 
And  for  ever  hold  the  love 
Of  our  great  god.    Sweetest  slumbers 
And  soft  silence  fall  in  numbers 
On  your  eye-lids;  so  farewel, 
Thus  I  end  my  evening's  knel. 

O  Sweet  Content. 

By  Thomas  Dekker.     From  "The  Pleasant 
Comedy  of  Patient  Grissell." 

Art  thou  poor,  yet  hast  thou  golden  slumbers? 

O  sweet  content! 

Art  thou  rich,  yet  is  thy  mind  perplexed? 

O  punishment! 

Dost  thou  laugh  to  see  how  fools  are  vexed 

To  add  to  golden  numbers,  golden  numbers? 

O  sweet  content!  O  sweet  O  sweet  content! 

Work  apace,  apace,  apace,  apace; 

Honest  labour  bears  a  lovely  face; 

Then  hey  nonny  nonny,  hey  nonny,  nonny! 

Canst  drink  the  waters  of  the  crisped  spring? 
O  sweet  content! 
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Swimm'st  thou  in  wealth,  yet  sink'st  in  thine 

own  tears? 
O  punishment! 

Then  he  that  patiently  want's  burden  bears 
No  burden,  bears,  but  is  a  king,  a  king! 
O  sweet  content!  O  sweet  O  sweet  content! 
Work  apace,  apace,  apace,  apace; 
Honest  labour  wears  a  lovely  face; 
Then  hey  nonny  nonny,  hey  nonny  nonny! 

From  "The  Shepherd's  Pipe."  (A  collection  of 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century  poems). 

Good- Morrow. 

By  Thomas  Heywood.    From  *'The  Rape  of 
Lucrece." 

Pack,  clouds,  away,  and  welcome  day, 
With  night  we  banish  sorrow; 
Sweet  air  blow  soft,  mount  lark  aloft, 
To  give  my  love  good-morrow. 
Wings  from  the  wind  to  please  her  mind, 
Notes  from  the  lark  Fll  borrow; 
Bird,  prune  thy  wing,  nightingale,  sing 

To  give  my  love  good-morrow, 

To  give  my  love  good-morrow. 

Notes  from  them  both  I'll  borrow. 

Wake  from  thy  nest,  robin-redbreast. 
Sing  birds  in  every  furrow; 
And  from  each  bill  let  music  shrill 
Give  my  fair  love  good-morrow. 
Blackbird  and  thrush  in  every  bush, 
Stare,  linnet,  and  cock-sparrow. 
You  pretty  elves,  amongst  yourselves 

Sing  my  fair  love  good-morrow 

To  give  my  love  good-morrow. 

Sing  birds  in  every  furrow. 

From  "The  Shepherd's  Pipe."     (A  collection 
of  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century  poems). 

George  Chapman   stood,   so  to  speak, 
with  one  foot  in  the  Elizabethan  age  and 
one  in  the  Miltonic  or  Puritan 
**''^*  era.     As   it   has   been   pictur- 

esquely expressed  by  someone, 
he  was  born  before  the  first 
real  drama,  'Gorboduc,'  and  died  so  late 
that  he  may  have  read  Milton's  "epitaph 
on  Shakespeare."  He  seems  to  have  at- 
tended both  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
though  he  took  degrees  from  neither.  His 
learning  is  indisputable ;  there  is  evidence 
also  that  he  traveled.  He  started  to  write 
for  the  stage  in  about  1596,  though  his 
earliest  extant  play,  "The  Blind  Beggar 
of  Alexandria,"  is  supposed  to  have  been 
published  in  1598.  His  fame  rests  chiefly 
on  "All  Fools,"  160S ;  "Bussy  d'Ambois," 


Chapman 
1559-1634 


1607;  "The  Conspiracy"  and  **The  Trag- 
edv  of  Bvron/'  1608;  and  "The  Revenge 
of'  Bussy  d'Ambois."  1613.  ''The  Ball" 
and  "Philip  Chabot,  Admiral  of  France," 
were  his  last  dramas,  written  in  collab- 
oration with  Shirley. 

The  qualities  of  Chapman's  dramas  are 
poetic,  rather  than  dramatic  qualities.  His 
ideas  of  characterization  were  vague ;  his 
power  of  character  creation  limp  and  lack- 
ing in  ability  of  formation.  He  fails  in 
dramatic  movement,  and  in  dramatic  brev- 
ity ;  he  oversteps  himself  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  unique,  and  he  is  far  more  con- 
cerned with  his  rhetoric  than  with  his  plot. 
In  comedy  he  is  unnecessarily  coarse ;  and 
cynical,  rather  than  witty,  wit  and  humor 
being  by  no  means  among  his  salient 
characteristics. 

The  best  dramatic  efforts  of  Chapman 
were  his  tragedies,  based  on  the  French 
life  of  his  times,  in  which  he  displays  sym- 
pathetic insight  and  a  commendable  de- 
gree of  penetration. 

In  reality  Chapman  is  better  known  as 
a  poet  and  a  translator  than  as  a  dramatist. 
His  translations  of  the  "Iliad"  and  the 
"Odyssey"  have  not  been  surpassed,  even 
to  this  day,  because  they  embody  so  fully 
the  real  spirit  of  Homeric  poetry. 

The  first  attempt  at  translating  Homer 
was  made  in  1581,  by  an  Arthur  Hale; 
but  Chapman's  version  was  the  first  of 
importance,  and  though  he  technically  took 
liberties  that  make  present-day  scholars 
gasp,  he  yet  made  of  the  work  a  poet's 
translation  of  a  poet,  and  its  mutilation  of 
Homeric  art  is  in  large  way  compensated 
for  by  his  comprehension  and  interpreta- 
tion of  the  great  Homeric  spirit. 

That  Chapman  was  a  great  poet,  in- 
spired at  times  to  magnificent  lines,  is  un- 
deniable. He  was  more  learned  than  any 
of  the  men  of  his  time,  except  Ben  Jon- 
son  ;  he  was  a  man  of  high  ideals  and  lofty 
purposes,  and  he  was  capable  of  a  verse 
with  a  swing  and  sweep  and  majesty  of 
harmony  that  are  scarcely  to  be  found 
in  equal  anywhere.  His  imaginative  qual- 
ities were  ample ;  his  figures  apt,  abundant 
and  many  times  rarely  beautiful.  His 
lack  of  taste;  his  poor,  inadequate  judg- 
ment; his  wordiness  and  his  lapses  into 
a  deplorable  commonplaceness,  have 
marred  much  of  his  work,  so  that  to  ap- 
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predate  it  one  must  cull  it  over,  selecting 
the  beautiful  passages  and  the  rare  figures 
and  discarding  the  mass.  Like  most  men 
who  write  too  much,  Chapman  never  sus- 
tains a  high  level  for  any  length  of  time; 
the  demand  on  his  resources  was  too  con- 
stant, and  though  those  resources  were 
undoubtedly  rich  and  deep,  they  were  by 
no  means  inexhaustible. 


His  connection  with  the  stage  probably 
began  about  1595.  In  1597  he  produced 
a  tragedy,  '*Robert  the  Second,"  with  Dek- 
ker  as  collaborator.  A  year  later  he  killed 
a  fellow  actor  in  a  duel  and  pleaded  guilty 
to  a  charge  of  felony,  for  which  he  served 
a  short  term  of  imprisonment.  In  1598 
his  first  great  play,  "Every  Man  in  His 
Humour,"  appeared  at  the  Globe,  and  at 


BEN  JONSON 


From  '•  Ellzabathan  Dramatists."     (Crowell) 


Ben  Jonson  stands,  without  dispute, 
next  to  Shakespeare  among  the  Eliza- 
bethan dramatists.  Jonson  was 
Ben  Jonson  bom  in  1573,  in  Westminster, 
*573.I637  and  for  his  history  we  have 
only  his  own  story,  a  not  very 
lucid  and  satisfactory  one.  He  seems  to 
have  been  educated  at  the  expense  of  the 
scholar,  William  Camden.  For  a  time  he 
had  to  work  at  bricklaying,  from  which 
uncongenial  occupation  he  escaped  to  the 
Netherlands  and  there  fought  against  the 
Spaniards,  returning  to  London  before  he 
was  twenty.  In  a  short  while  he  married 
and  lived,  for  a  time,  in  abject  poverty. 


once  his  reputation  was  established.  "Cyn- 
thia's Revels"  and  "The  Poetaster"  fol- 
lowed, in  which  he  satirized  Marston  and 
Dekker. 

"Sejanus,"  the  first  of  the  tragedies  that 
survive,  was  produced  in  1603;  with  the 
accession  of  James  to  the  throne  he  enters 
upon  a  period  of  royal  favor,  and  begins 
writing  his  famous  masques.  In  1616  he 
received  the  title  of  Poet  Laureate  and  a 
pension;  in  1628  he  succeeded  Middleton 
as  Chronologer  of  the  City.  He  knew 
the  best  people  and  was  on  terms  of  inti- 
macy with  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Lord 
d'Aubigny.     In  1618  he  made  his  famou' 
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journey  to  Scotland  on  foot  and  visited 
Drummond  of  Hawthornden.  His  last 
play,  "The  Staple  of  News,"  appeared  in 
1625,  and  with  the  beginning  of  Charles  Fs 
reign,  his  period  of  splendor  declined.  He 
spent  much  of  his  time  during  his  later 
years  at  the  Devil  Tavern,  where  he  held 
•court  with  a  score  of  disciples  and  admir- 
•ers,  among  whom  Herrick  was  one.  His 
-death  occurred  on  August  6,  1637,  and  he 
was  honored  with  burial  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  The  folio  edition  of  his  works 
was  begun  in  16 16  and  was  completed  in 
1641. 

Taine  gives  many  interesting  facts  about 
Jonson,  which,  making  allowances  for 
Taine's  prejudices  against  the  English  gen- 
'erally,  are  worth  contemplating.  For  in- 
stance, with  regard  to  the  relationship  be- 
tween Shakespeare  and  Jonson,  Fuller  is 
quoted  as  having  described  some  of  the 
Shakespeare-Jonsonian  arguments : — 

Numerous  were  the  wit-combats  betwixt  him 
(Shakespeare)  and  Ben  Jonson,  which  two  I 
behold  like  a  Spanish  great  galleon  and  an 
English  man-of-war.  Master  Jonson  (like  the 
former)  was  built  far  higher  in  learning;  solid 
but  slow  in  his  performances.  Shakespeare, 
with  the  English  man-of-war,  lesser  in  bulk, 
but  lighter  in  sailing,  could  turn  with  all  tides, 
tack  about  and  take  advantage  of  all  winds, 
by  the  quickness  of  his  wit  and  invention. 

Jonson  seems  to  have  been  a  generally 
Tincouth  personage.  ,  Homely  in  appear- 
ance, he  was  still  homelier  in  temper  upon 
the  slightest  pretext.  Always  ready  for 
a  quarrel,  egotistical  and  arrogant,  he  made 
enemies  galore  and  figured  constantly  in 
dispute  of  every  description.  He  was  also 
inclined  to  moroseness,  though  he  could 
readily  turn  to  a  mood  of  unrestrained 
merry-making  when  he  was  by  no  means 
temperate  in  his  habits,  and  readily  aban- 
doned himself  to  coarseness  and  vulgarity. 

Jonson  has,  however,  called  forth  the 
very  warmest  expressions  of  admiration 
from  some  of  the  severest  critics.  Taine 
writes. 

Few  writers  have  laboured  more;  his  knowl- 
edge was  vast.  It  was  not  enough  for  him  to 
have  stored  his  mind  from  the  best  writers,  to 
have  their  whole  works  continually  in  his  mind, 
to  scatter  his  pages  whether  he  would  or  no, 
with  recollections  of  them.  He  dug  into  the 
orators,  critics,  scholiasts,  grammarians  and 
compilers  of  inferior  ranks;  he  picked  up  stray 
fragments  everywhere. 


He  undertook  to  write  on  no  subject 
unless  he  had  a  fairly  thorough  knowledge 
of  it,  and  the  information  which  he  gives 
in  his  plays,  bearing  upon  abstruse  topics 
are  oftentimes  remarkable.  In  fact,  there 
is  too  much  of  this  information ;  too  many 
cold  facts ;  where  other  poets  infuse  their 
work  with  spirit,  Jonson  is  lacking  in  the 
force  of  soul-essence.  His  appeal  is  in- 
tellectual, not  emotional. 

Of  his  comedies,  the  French  critic  says, 

Jonson's  comedies  are  not  rarely  harsh;  his 
characters  are  too  grotesque,  laboriously  con- 
structed, mere  automatons;  the  poet  thought 
less  of  producing  human  beings  than  of  scotch- 
ing a  vice;  the  scenes  get  arranged,  or  are  con- 
fused together  in  a  mechanical  manner;  wc 
see  the  process,  we  feel  the  satirical  intention 
throughout.  *  *  But  if  Jonson  comes  across 
harsh  passions,  visibly  evil  and  vile,  he  will 
derive  from  his  energy  and  wrath  the  talent  to 
render  them  odious  and  visible,  and  will  pro- 
duce a  "Volpone,"  a  subhme  work,  the  sharp- 
est picture  of  the  manners  of  the  age.  in  which 
is  displayed  the  full  brightness  of  evil  lusts,  in 
which  cruelty,  love  of  gold,  shamelessness  of 
vice,  display  a  sinister  yet  splendid  poetry, 
worthy  of  one  of  Titian^s  bacchanals. 

In  the  domain  of  pure  poetry,  Jonson 
reached  a  lofty  peak.  His.  love-poems  are 
exquisitely  dainty,  delicately  fanciful  and 
graceful  in  the  play  of  sentiment. 

Jonson  was  the  great  inventor  of 
masques,  those  tableaux  and  allegorical 
presentments  to  which  the  ancient,  the 
mediaeval  and  the  modern  contributes  each 
its  share  and  in  which  the  splendor  of  cos- 
tume and  color  reached  marvelous  heights. 

Among  Jonson's  extant  plays,  written  by 
him  alone,  are,  **Every  Man  in  His 
Humor;"  **The  Case  Is  Altered;"  "Every 
Man  Out  of  His  Humor;"  "Cynthia's 
Revels;"  "The  Poetaster;"  "Sejanus;" 
"Volpone;"  Epicoene;"  "The  Alchemist;" 
"Catiline;"  "The  Divell  Is  an  Ass;"  "The 
Staple  of  Newes ;"  "The  New  Inn ;"  "The 
Tale  of  a  Tub:"  "The  Sad  Shepherd'* 
and  "Mortimer." 

SELHCTIONS 

From  ^'Eastward  Hoe,  by  Chapman.  Jonson 
and  Marston  and  The  Alchemist  by  Ben  Jon- 
son." Edited  by  Felix  Schelling.  Belles-Let- 
tres  Series.    (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.). 
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From  **Eastwar<i  Hoe." 

Enter  QUICK  {SIL  VER)  bareheaded. 

Quicksilver.    Accurs't  that  ever  I  was  sav'd 

or  borne! 
How  fatall  is  my  sad  arivall  here! 
As  if  the  starres  and  Providence  spake  to  mee, 
And  sayd,  **The  dirft  of  all  unlawful  courses 
(What  ever  ende  they  dare  propose  themselves, 
in  frame  of  their  licentious  policyes), 
In  the  firme  order  of  just  Destinie, 
They  are  the  ready  highwayes  to  our  mines." 
I  know  not  what  to  doe;  my  wicked  hopes 
Are.  with  this  tempest,  torne  up  by  the  rootes. 
0.  which   way    shall   I     bend    my    desperate 

steppes. 
In  which  unsuflferable  shame  and  miserie 
Will  not  attend  them?    I  will  walke  this  banck. 
And  see  if  I  can  meete  the  other  reliques 
Of  our  poore  ship-wrackt  crew,   or  heare  of 

them. 
The  knight,  alas!  was  so  far  gone  with  wine, 
And  th*  other  three,  that  I  refusMe  their  bote. 
And  tooke  the  haplesse  woman  in  another. 
Who  cannot  but  be  suncke,  whatever  Fortune 
Hath  wrought  upon  the  others  desperate  lives. 

{Exit) 

Enter  PE  TR  ONEU  and  SEA  G  UU  bare- 
heqded, 

Petronal.  Zounds!  Captaine,  I  tell  thee  we 
are  cast  up  o*  the  coast  of  France.  Sfoote!  I 
am  not  drunke  still,  I  hope.  Dost  remember 
where  we  were  last  night? 

Seagull.  No,  by  my  troth,  knight,  not  I; 
but  me  thinkes  wee  have  bin  a  horrible  while 
upon  the  water  and  in  the  water. 

Pet.  Aye  me!  we  are  undone  for  ever!  Hast 
any  money  about  thee? 

Sea.    Not  a  pennie.  by  Heaven! 

Pet.  Not  a  pennie  betwixt  us,  and  cast 
ashore  in  France! 

Sea.  Faith,  I  cannot  tell  that;  my  braines 
nor  mine  eyes  are  not  mine  owne  yet. 

Enter  2  Gentlemen, 

Pet.  Sfoote!  wilt  not  beleeve  me?  I  know*t 
by  th*  elevation  of  the  pole,  and  by  the  altitude 
and  latitude  of  the  climate.  See,  here  come  a 
coople  of  French  gentlemen;  I  knew  we  were 
in  France,  dost  thou  think  our  Englishmen  are 
so  Frenchyfied,  that  a  man  knowes  not  whether 
he  be  in  France  or  in  England,  when  he  sees 
hem?  What  shal  we  doe?  We  must  eene  to 
hem.  and  intreat  some  reliefe  of  'hem.  Life  is 
sweete.  and  we  have  no  other  meanes  to  relieve 
our  lives  now  but  their  charities. 

Sea.  Pray  you,  do  you  beg  on  'hem  then, 
you  can  speak  French. 

Pet.  Monsieur,  plaist  il  davoir  pitie  de 
nostre  grande  infortunes.  Je  suis  un  povre 
chevalier  d*Angleterre  qui  a  souflFri  I'infortune 
<ic  naufrage. 

I  Gent.     Un  povre  chevalier  d'Angleterre? 

Pet.  Qui,  monsieur,  il  est  trop  vraye;  mais 
v<^us  scaves  bien  nous  somes  toutes  subject  a 
iolune. 


2  Gent.  A  poore  knight  of  England?— a 
poore  knight  of  Windsore,  are  you  not?  Why 
speake  you  this  broken  French,  when  y'  are  a 
whole  Englishman?  On  what  coast  are  you, 
think  you? 

Pet.    On  the  coast  of  France,  sir. 

2  Gent.  On  the  coast  of  Doggs,  sir;  y'are 
ith  He  o  Doggs,  I  tell  you.  I  see  y'ave  bene 
washt  in  the  Thames  here,  and  I  beleeve  ye 
were  drownd  in  a  taverne  before,  or  els  you 
would  never  have  tooke  bote  in  such  a  dawning 
as  this  was.  Farewell,  farewell;  we  wil  not 
know  you  for  shaming  of  you.  I  ken  the  man 
weel;  hee's  one  of  my  thirty  pound  knights. 

2  Gent.  No,  no,  this  is  he  that  stole  his 
knighthood  o'  the  grand  day  for  foure  pound 
given  to  a  page;  all  the  money  in*s  purse,  I 
wot  well. 

Sea.  Death!  Collonell,  I  knew  you  were 
over  shot. 

Pet.  Sure  I  thinke  now,  indeede,  Captaine 
Seagull,  we  were  something  overshot. 

Enter  Quicksilver, 

What!  my  swecte  Franck  Quicksilver!  dost 
thou  survive  to  rejoyce  me?  But  what!  no 
bodie  at  thy  heels,  Franck?  Ay  me!  what  is 
become  of  poore  Mistresse  Securite? 

Quicksilver.  Faith,  gone  quite  from  her 
name,  as  she  is  from  her  fame,  I  thinke;  I  left 
her  to  the  mercie  of  the  water. 

Sea.  Let  her  goe,  let  her  goe!  Let  us  go 
to  our  ship  at  Blackwell,  and  shift  us. 

Pet.  Nay,  by  my  troth,  let  our  clothes  rotte 
upon  us,  and  let  us  rotte  in  them — twenty  to 
one  our  ship  is  attacht  by  this  time.  If  we  set 
her  not  under  saile  this  last  tide,  I  never  lookt 
for  any  other.  Woe,  woe  is  me!  what  shall  be- 
come of  us?  The  last  money  we  could  make, 
the  greddy  Thams  has  devourde;  and  if  our  ship 
be  attach't,  there  is  no  hope  can  relieve  us. 

Quick.  Sfoote,  knight!  what  an  un-knightly 
faintnesse  transports  thee!  Let  our  ship  sincke, 
and  all  the  world  thats  without  us  be  taken 
from  us.  I  hope  I  have  some  tricks  in  this 
braine  of  mine  shall  not  let  us  perish. 

Sea.  Well  said,  Francke,  yfaith.  O  my  nim- 
ble-spirited Quicksilver!  Fore  God,  would 
thou  hadst  beene  our  colonell! 

Pet.  I  like  his  spirit  rarely;  but  I  see  no 
meanes  he  has  to  support  that  spirit. 

Quick.  Go  to,  knight!  I  have  more  meanes 
then  thou  art  aware  oflF.  I  have  not  liv'd 
amongst  gould-smiths  and  gould-makers  all 
this  while  but  I  have  learned  something  worthy 
of  my  time  with  *hem.  And  not  to  let  thee 
stinck  where  thou  standst,  knight,  He  let  thee 
know  some  of  my  skill  presently. 

Sea.     Doe,  good  Franke,  I  beseech  thee. 

Quick.  I  will  blanche  copper  so  cunningly 
that  it  shall  endure  all  proofes  but  the  test:  it 
shall  endure  malleation,  it  shal  have  the  pon- 
derositie  of  Luna,  and  the  tenacitie  of  Luna, 
by  no  meanes  friable. 

Pet.  Slight!  where  learn' st  thou  these 
termes,  tro? 

Quick.  Tush,  knight!  the  tearmes  of  this 
arte  every  ignorant  quack-salver  is  perfect  in: 
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but  He  tell  you  how  your  selfe  shal  blanche  cop- 
per thus  cunningly.  Take  arsnicke,  otherwise 
called  reagla  (which  indeede  is  plaine  rats- 
bane); sublime  'hem  three  or  foure  times,  then 
take  the  sublimate  of  this  realga  and  put  'hem 
into  a  glasse,  into  chymia,  and  let  'hem  have  a 
convenient  decoction  naturall,  foure  and  twentie 
houres,  and  he  will  become  perfectly  fixt;  then 
take  this  fixed  powder,  and  project  him  upon 
wel-purgd  copper,  et  habebis  magisterium. 

Ambo.  Excellent  Francke,  let  us  hugge 
thee! 

Quick.  Nay,  this  I  will  do  besides.  He  will 
take  you  off  twelvepence  from  every  angell, 
with  a  kind  of  aqua  fortis,  and  never  deface 
any  part  of  the  image. 

Pet.     But  then  it  will  want  weight? 

Quick.  You  shall  restore  that  thus:  take 
your  sal  achyme  prepar'd,  and  your  distild 
urine,  and  let  your  angels  lie  in  it  but  foure 
and  twenty  howres.  and  they  shall  have  their 
perfect  weight  againe. 

Come  on,  now;  I  hope  this  is  enough  to  put 
some  spirit  into  the  livers  of  you:  He  infuse 
more  another  time.  We  have  saluted  the  proud 
ayre  long  enough  with  our  bare  skonces.  Now 
will  I  have  you  to  a  wenches  house  of  mine  at 
London,  there  make  shift  to  shift  us,  and  after, 
take  such  fortunes  as  the  stars  shal  assigne  us. 

Ambo.  Notable  Francke,  we  will  ever  adore 
thee! 

(Exeunt) 

From  "The  Alchemist." 

ACT   III.      SCENE   II. 

{Enter)  SUBTLE  (to)   TRIBULATION. 
ANAMAS. 

Subtle.    O,  are  you  come?    'Twas  time. 

Your  threescore  minutes 

Were  at  the  last  thred,  you  see;  and  downe 

had  gone 
Furnus  acediae,  turris  circulatorius: 
Lembeke.  bolt's-head,  retort,  and  pellicane 
Had  all  beene  cinders.     Wicked  Ananias! 
Art  thou  return'd?     Nay  then,  it  goes  downe, 
yet. 

Tribulation.    Sir,  be  appeased,  he  is  come 
to  humble 
Himselfe  in  spirit,  and  to  aske  your  patience. 
If  too  much  zeale  hath  carried  him,  aside. 
From  the  due  path. 

Sub.     Why,  this  doth  qualifie! 

Tri.     The  Brethren  had  no  purpose,  verely, 
To  give  you  the  least  grievance;  but  are  ready 
To  lend  their  willing  hands,  to  any  project 
The  spirit,  and  you  direct. 

Sub.     This  qualifies  more! 

Tri.     And,  for  the  orphanes  goods,  let  them 
be  valew'd. 
Or  what  is  needfull,  else,  to  the  holy  worke, 
It  shall  be  numbered:  here,  by  me.  the  Saints 
Throw  downe  their  purse  before  you. 

Sub.    This  qualifies,  most! 
Why,  thus  it  should  be.  now  you  understand. 
Have  I  descours'd  so  unto jfOtL  ol  our  stone? 
And.  of  the  good  X^aX.  it^ririBHMUBW  ^^tise? 
Shrew'd 
Abroad, 


From  th'  Indies,  to   serve  you,  with  all  their 

fleete) 
That  even  the  med'cinall  use  shall  make  you  a 

fraction. 
And  party  in  the  realme?    As.  put  the  case, 
That  some  great  man  in  state,  he  have  the  gout, 
Why,  you  but  send  three  droppes  of  your  elixir. 
You  helpe  him  straight:  there  you  have  made  a 

friend. 
Another  has  the  palsey,  or  the  dropsie, 
He  takes  your  incombustible  stufFe, 
Hee's   yong  againe:   there   you   have  made  a 

friend. 
A  Lady,  that  is  past  the  feate  of  body. 
Though  not  of  minde,  and  hath  her  face  decay'd 
Beyond  all  cure  of  paintings,  you  restore 
With  the  oyle  of  talck;  there  you  have  made  a 

friend: 
.\nd  all  her  friends.     A  Lord,  that  is  a  leper, 
A  knight,  that  has  the  bone-ache,  or  a  squire 
That  hath  both  these,  you  make  'hem  smooth, 

and  sound. 
With  a  bare  fricace  of  your  med'cine:  still, 
You  increase  your  friends. 
Tri.     I.  'tis  ver>'  pregnant. 
Sub.    And,  then,  the  turning  of  this  lawyers 
pewter 
To  plate,  at  Christ-masse — 

Ananias.     Christ-tide,  I  pray  you. 
Sub.     Yet.  Ananias? 
Ana.     I   have  done. 
Sub.     Or  changing 
His  parcell  guilt,  to  massie  gold.    You  cannot 
But    raise    you    friends.      With    all,   to   be  of 

power 
To  pay  an  armie.  in  the  field,  to  buy 
The   king  of   France,   out  of   his  realmes;  or 

Spaine, 
Out  of  his  Indies:  what  can  you  not  doe. 
Against  lords  spirituall.  or  temporall. 
That  shall  oppone  you? 
Tri.     Verily,  'tis  true. 
We  may  be  temporall  lords,  our  selves,  I  take 
it. 
Sub.    You  may  be  anything,  and  leave  oflf  to 
make 
Long-winded  exercises:  or  suck  up 
Your  ha,  and  hum,  in  a  tune.    I'll  not  denie 
But  such  as  are  not  graced,  in  a  state. 
May,  for  their  ends,  be  adverse  in  religion, 
And  get  a  tune,  to  call  the  flock  together: 
For   (to   say  sooth)   a  tune  do's  much,  with 

women. 
And  other  phlegmatick  people,  it  is  your  bell. 
Ana.     Bells   are  prophane:   a  tune   may  be 

religious. 
Sub.     No  warning  with  you?    Then,  farewell 
my  patience. 
'Slight,  it  shall  downe:  I  will  not  be  thus  tor- 
tur'd. 
Tri.     I  pray  you,  sir. 
Sub.    All  shall  perish,  I  have  spoke  it. 
Tri.     Let  me  find  grace,  sir,  in  your  eyes; 
the  man 
He  stands  corrected:  neither  did  his  zeale 
(But  as  your  selfe)  allow  a  tune,  some-whcre. 
Which,  now,  being  to'ard  the  stone,  we  shall 
not  need. 
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Sub.     No,   nor  your  holy   vizard,  to  winne 
widdowes 
To  give  you  legacies;  or  make  zealous  wives 
To  rob  their  husbands,  for  the  common  cause: 
>ior  take  the  start  of  bonds,  broke  but  one  day. 
And  say,  they  were  forfeited,  by  providence. 
Kor   shall   you   need,   ore-night   to   eate    huge 

meales, 
To  celebrate  your  next  daies  fast  the  better: 
The    whilst    the    Brethren,    and    the    Sisters, 

humbled. 
Abate  the  stiffness  of  the  flesh.    Nor  cast 
Before  your  hungrie  hearers,  scrupulous  bones. 
As  whether  a  Christian  may  hawke,  or  hunt; 
Or  whether,  matrons,  of  the  holy  assembly. 
May  lay  their  haire  out,  or  weare  doublets: 
Or  have  that  idoll  starch,  about  their  linnen. 
Ana.     It  is,  indeed,  and  idoll. 
Tri.     Mind  him  not,  sir. 
I  doe  command  thee,  spirit  (of  zeale,  but  trou- 
ble) 
To  peace  within  him.    Pray  you,  sir.  goe  on. 
Sub.     Nor  shall  you  need  to  libell  'gainst  the 
prelates, 
jf^nd  shorten  so  your  eares,  against  the  hearing 
^--3f  the  next  wire-drawne  grace.     Nor,  of  ne- 

cessitie, 
,^^aile  against  playes,  to  please  the  alderman, 
WA  hose  daily  custard  you  devoure.     Nor  lie 
^Vith  zealous   rage,  till  you  are  hoarse.     Not 

one 
^^^  these  so  singular  arts.     Nor  call  your  selves 
^^y  names  of  Tribulation,  Persecution, 
t^estramt.  Long-patience,  and  such  like,  affected 
^y  the  whole  family,  or  wood  of  you, 
^nely  for  glorie,  and  to  catch  the  eare 
'-^f  the  disciple. 
.Tri.    Truely,  sir,  they  are 
mil^^.V'  ^^^^  ^^^  8:odly  Brethren  have  invented, 
^or  the  propagation  of  the  florious  cause, 
'^h.!!^i  "*^^^^^e  meanes,  and  whereby,  also, 
nemselves  grow  soone,  and  profitably  famous. 
^^B.    o.   but   fhe    stone,    all's    idle    to    'it! 


The 


nothing! 


The  diVini  ^"*'''^-  "ature's  miracle, 

Prom  east  to"^*'  "'^*  ^°^^  A^*  '«  ^'^^^s. 

Jri.     Peace. 

Ana.     Please    th 

^     godly:  I  ma^    ^^^P^^ne,    to    grieve   the 

Sub.    Well   Ana    •     ^^• 

'Tri.     It  is  'ieno^J^^'  ^^^^  sha/t  over-come. 
^       sir,  *"   ""^^"t  zeaJe,  that   haunts  him, 

But  true/y,  else 
^^botcher:  and  a  m^^^^^^^thfuU  brother, 

, J|5 'fnovvW^e  of  the  truth, 
'"obu     u  "-"»«'         ^^P^tentstimme,    there,  i' 

^tT'lF'^^^^^^  ^^mmad^  gruardian, 

Z  '^^  '"^^t  6eV''^ca/75Cienoe   sake, 
Phane;  ^^  ni^^^  ^^^  ^yr    j>oore  or- 


^^'»-    Has  he 


Though  I  desire  the  Brethren,  too,  good  gay- 

ners. 
There,  they  are,  within.  When  you  have  view'd, 

and  bought  'hem. 
And  tane  the  inventorie  of  what  they  are, 
They  are  readie  for  projection;  there's  no  more 
To  doe:  cast  on  the  med'cine,  so  much  silver 
As  there  is  tinne  there,  so  much  gold  as  brasse, 
I'll  gi'  it  you  in,  by  waight. 
Tri.     But  how  long  time, 
Sir.  must  the  Saints  expect,  yet? 

Sub.     Let  me  see, 
How's    the    moone,    now?      Eight,    nine,    ten 

dayes  hence 
He  will  be  silver  potate;  then,  three  dayes. 
Before  he  citronise:  some  fifteene  dayes. 
The  magisterium  will  be  perfected. 
Ana.     About   the   second   day,    of  the   third 
we  eke. 
In  the  ninth  month? 
Sub.     Yes,  my  good  Ananias. 
Tri.    What  will  the  orphanes  goods  arise  to, 

thinke   you? 
Sub.     Some    hundred   markes;    as    much   as 
fill'd  three  carres. 
Unladed    now;    you'll    make    sixe    millions    of 

'hem. 
But  I  must  ha'  more  coales  laid  in. 
Tri.     How! 
Sub.    Another  load. 
And  then  we  ha*  finish'd.     We  must  now  en- 
crease 
Our  fire  to  ignis  ardens.  we  are  past 
Finnus  equinus,  balnei,  cineris. 
And  all  those  lenter  heats.     If  the  holy  purse 
Should,  with   this   draught,   fall  low,   and  that 

the  Saints 
Doe  need  a  present  summe,  I  have  a  trick 
To   melt  the  pewter,  you   shall  buy  now,  in- 
stantly, 
And,  with  a  tincture,  make  you  as  good  Dutch 

dollers. 
As  any  are  in  Holland. 
Tri.     Can  you  so? 

Sub.     I,  and  shall  hide  the  third  examination. 
Ana.     It  will  be  joyfull  tidings  to  the  Breth- 
ren. 
Sub.     But  you  must  carry  it,  secret. 
Tri.     I.  but  stay. 
This  act  of  coyning,  is  it  lawfull? 

Ana.    Lawfull? 
We  know  no  magistrate.    Or,  if  we  did, 
This's  forraine  coyne. 

Sub.     It  is  no  coyning,  sir. 
It  is  but  casting. 

Tri.     Ha?  you  distinguish  well. 
Casting  of  money  may  be  lawfull. 
Ana.     'Tis,  sir. 
Tri.    Truely.  I  take  it  so. 
Sub.    There  is  no  scruple. 
Sir,  to  be  made  of  it:  beleeve  Ananias: 
This  case  of  conscience  he  is  studied  in. 
Tri.     I'll  make  a  question  of  it,  to  the  Breth- 
ren, 
Ana.    The  Brethren  shall  approve  it  lawfull, 
doubt  not. 
Where  shall't  be  done? 
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Sub.     For   that   we'll   talke.   anone.      Knock 

without 
There's  some  to  speake  with  me.     Goe  in,  I 

pray  you. 
And  view  the  parcelU,     That's  the  inventoric. 
V\\  come  to  you  straight. 

{Exfun/  Trilmlation  and  Ananias). 

Elegy  on  Shakespe-\re. 

By   Ben  Jonson.     From  **Encyclopaedia  of 
Poetry."     (McKayJ. 

To  draw  no  envy,  Shakespeare,  on  thy  name. 
Am  I  thus  ample  to  thy  book  and  fame: 
While  I  confess  thy  writings  to  be  such. 
As  neither  man  nor  muse  can  praise  too  much. 


Soul  of  the  age! 
Th'  applause!  delight!  the  wonder  of  our  stage! 
My  Shakespeare  rise!  I  will  not  lodge  thee  by 
Chaucer,  or  Spenser,  or  bid  Beaumont  lie 
A  little  further,  to  make  thee  a  room: 
Thou  art  a  monument  without  a  tomb. 
And  art  alive  still,  while  thy  book  doth  live, 
And  we  have  wits  to  read,  and  praise  to  give. 
That  I  not  mix  thee  so.  my  brain  excuses, 
I  mean  with  great,  but  disproportion^  muses: 
For  if  I  thought  my  judgment  were  of  years, 
I  should  commit  thee  surely  with  thy  peers. 
And  tell  how  far  thou  didst  our  Lily  outshine, 
Or  sportive  Kyd,  or  Marlowe's  mighty  line. 


.\nd  though  thou  had'st  small   Latin  and  less 

Greek, 
From  thence  to  honor  thee  I  will  not  scdc 
For  names:  but  call  forth  thnnd'ring  iEschylns, 
Euripides  and  Sophocles  to  us. 
Pacuvius.Accuis,  him  of  Cordova  dead. 
To  live  again,  to  hear  thy  buskin  tread. 
And  shake  a  stage:  or  when  thy  socks  were  on 
Leave  thee  alone  for  the  comparison 
Of  all.  that  insolent  Greece,  or  haughty  Rome 
Sent  forth,  or  since  did  from  their  ashes  comt 
Triumph,  my  Britain,  thou  hast  one  to  show 
To  whom  all  scenes  of  Europe  homage  owe 
He  was  not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time! 
And  all  the  muses  still  were  in  their  prime, 
When,  like  Apollo,  he  came  forth  to  warm 
Our  ears,  or  like  a  Mercury  to  charm! 
Nature  herself  was  proud  of  his  designs. 
And  joyed  to  wear  the  dressing  of  his  lines! 

♦        ♦        *        * 
Sweet  swan  of  Avon!    What  a  sight  it  were 
To  see  thee  in  our  water  yet  appear, 
And  make  those  flights    upon  the    banks  01 

Thames. 
That  so  did  take  Eliza  and  our  James! 
But  stay,  I  see  thee  in  the  hemisphere 
Advanced  and  made  a  constellation  there! 
Shine  forth  thou  star  of  i>oets.  and  with  rage, 
Or    influence,    chide,    or    cheer   the   drooping 

stage. 
Which,  since  thy  flight  from  hence  hath  mourn- 
ed like  night. 
And  despairs  day  but  Tor  thy  volumes  light! 


General    History 
Les  son   XVI 

The  lessons  in  General  History  b^gan  in  the  September.  1903,  issue  of 
Book  News.  The  history  of  ancient  Greece  commenced  the  course,  including 
the  rise  of  Athens  to  the  Peloponnesian  War,  the  war  itself,  the  Spartan  su- 
premacy and  the  Theban  and  Macedonian  supremacy,  to  the  division  of  Alexan- 
der's Empire  and  the  end  of  Greek  independence. 

Roman  History  with  the  traditionary  period  was  begun  in  the  December, 
1904,  issue.    The  present  lesson  studies  the  religion  of  Rome. 

Asa  reference  book  "Ancient  His  cry/*  by  Myers  and  Allen   (American  Book 
Co.,)  has  been  used. 

Rome 


RELIGION 

The  Roman  religion  was  a  form  of  nature- 
worship.  Special  spirits  were  assigned  to  the 
management  of  the  various  departments  of  the 
natural  world.  Thus,  Vulcan  was  the  god  of 
fire,  corresponding  to  the  Greek  Hephaestus; 
Neptune  ruled  the  sea,  Poseidon  in  Greek.  Un- 
like the  Greeks,  the  Romans  did  not  endow 
their  gods  with  human  or  tangible  form.  They 
regarded  them  as  abstractions,  forces  and  wor- 
shipped not  by  image  but  by  symbol.  They 
built  temples  to  the  cardinal  virtues  and  to 
other  abstract  qualities.  Few  stories  grew  up 
about  their  gods;  though  in  the  religious  ob- 
servances there  was  a  splendor  and  elaborate- 
ness that  did  not  attend  the  Greek  ceremonials. 

Jupiter  was  god  of  the  sky  and  the  atmos- 
v^  lardian   of   the   vine;  there  were 


Juno,  Minerva  and  Mars,  the  last  two,  goddess 
of  wisdom  and  god  of  battle,  were  considered 
special  protectors  of  the  Latins,  w^ho,  it  will  be 
remembered  were  essentially  a  war-like  people. 
Janus,  the  god  of  beginnings,  was  invoked  at 
the  beginning  of  every  prayer. 

A  significant  feature  in  Roman  religion  was 
the  worship  of  Vesta,  goddess  of  the  hearth, 
and  common  to  Greek  and  Rome.  Each  house- 
hold had  its  family  altar,  its  worship  of  the 
household  gods  and  deified  ancestors.  The 
gens,  the  tribe  and  the  city  each  had  an  altar 
under  the  patronage  of  Vesta.  The  Roman 
temple  of  Vesta  stood  in  the  Forum  and  the 
Vestal  Virgins,  at  first  four,  then  six  in 
number,  maidens  of  free  birth,  tended  the  fire, 
which  was  kept  continuously  burning  on  the 
altar.  If  the  fire  died  out,  it  had  to  be  re- 
kindled by  a  pure  flame,  struck  from  fJint.   ^ox 
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a  virgin    to    break    her    vows   meant    general 
disaster. 

The  Romans  had  numerous  festivals,  festi- 
vals of  harvest  and  of  field  and  games  con- 
sisting of  horse-races,  etc.  The  Circus  Maxi- 
mus  was  the  place  where  the  games  were  held 
—in  the  valley  between  the  Palatine  and  the 
Aventine. 

The  Roman  Calendar. 

The  first  day  of  the  Roman  month  was  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  new  moon.  This  day  was  the 
Kalends.    At  first  ten  months  made  a  year  but 


twelve  months  as  a  standard  was  adopted  at  an 
early  date. 

The  Roman  Character. 

The  Romans  were  stern,  stiflf  and  war-like. 
They  were  totally  lacking  in  aesthetic  quali- 
ties. Yet  they  were  more  virtuous  than  the 
Greeks  and  more  practical.  They  shone  not  in 
art  and  literature,  but  in  war  and  government 
and  the  foundations  of  government  which  they 
laid  down  have  existed  through  all  the  cen- 
turies and  still  form  the  basis  of  laws  and  of 
government  organization. 


Mythology 
Lesson    V 


The  first  lesson  in  Mythology  appeared  in  the  September,  1904,  issue  of  BooK 
News.  It  took  up  the  legends  that  concern  the  beginning  of  the  world  and  the 
creation  of  man,  ending  with  the  flood  and  the  chaining  of  Prometheus  to  Mt. 
Caucasus. 

The  lessons  following  have  consisted  of  stories  from  Greek  Mythology  con- 
cerning the  gods  and  their  relationship  to  men. 

The  Story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  told  in  the  present  lesson,  has  been  cele- 
brated by  many  poets.  Thomas  Moore  told  the  tale  in  verse,  Keats  and  Morris 
and  Milton  all  sang  of  the  loveliness  of  the  maiden  who  later  became  one  of  the 
Olympians. 

Three  selections  from  English  poets,  bearing  upon  the  story  of  Cupid  and 
Psyche  are  reprinted  below. 


Cupid  and  Psyche. 

Innocent  Psyche  offended  Venus  merely  by 
being  beautiful.  So  lovely  was  she  that  people 
came  from  far  and  near  to  marvel  at  her  and 
the  altars  of  the  love  goddess  were  abandoned. 
So,  after  the  manner  of  that  fair  Olympian, 
whose  actions  were  oftentimes  anything  but 
goddess-like,  the  subtle  Venus  planned  her  re- 
venge and  called  upon  her  mischievous  son, 
Cupid,  to  accomplish  it,  a  task  by  no  means 
unwelcome  to  that  angel-faced  imp.  But  for 
once  young  Eros  overstepped  the  mark.  He 
filled  two  cups  with  waters  from  the  fountains 
in  the  Garden  of  Venus,  one  of  which  was  bit- 
ter and  one  sweet  Then  he  sought  the  cham- 
ber of  Psyche  wherein  she  lay  sleeping,  touched 
her  lips  with  the  bitter  liquid  and  her  side  with 
his  arrow.  The  touch  awakened  the  girl,  to  the 
undoing  of  the  god,  who,  in  his  confusion 
wounded  himself  with  the  arrow.  But  scarcely 
heeding  this  disaster,  he  hastened  to  undo  what 
he  had  done  and  poured  the  sweet  water  over 
Psyche's  fair  hair.  After  that,  though  no  less 
beautiful,  the  girl  ceased  to  receive  attentions 
from  admirers  and  no  man  sought  her  in  mar- 
riage, so  that,  in  her  loneliness,  she  came  al- 
most to  hate  her  own  fairness. 

Alarmed,  her  parents  besought  advice  of  the 
oracle  of  Apollo,  and  the  answer  came  that 
their  daughter  was  fated  for  no  mortal  lover 
but  that  her  destiny  awaited  her  on  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  in  the  form  of  a  monster,  feared 
by  gods  and  men. 


Psyche  accepted  the  decree  and  in  accordance 
with  it  bade  her  parents  prepare  her  nuptial 
and  lead  her  to  the  mountain.  They  set  out 
and  when  the  base  of  the  steep  was  reached, 
she  was  lifted  by  a  gentle  wind  and  raised 
gently,  being  finally  set  down  in  a  most  invit- 
ing glade.  Here  she  slept  and  on  awaking, 
set  out  to  explore  her  surroundings.  Pres- 
ently she  came  into  a  leafy  grove.  Here  the 
music  of  the  birds  made  glorious  harmony; 
tall,  splendid  trees  lined  cool,  green  avenues; 
fountains  played  with  gentle  music  and  the 
falling  water  sparkled  in  the  gleams  of  the 
penetrating  sunlight. 

A  palace  presented  itself  to  view,  stately  and 
magnificent.  The  doors  were  open  and  Psyche 
entered.  Gold  columns  supported  lofty  ceil- 
ings; gems  glittered  all  round  and  about;  it 
was  a  veritable  fairy  palace,  a  place  of  enchant- 
ment. Soft  voices  murmured  and  whispers  told 
the  maiden  that  here  she  was  mistress,  that 
about  her  were  innumerable  but  invisible  serv- 
ants. She  was  directed  to  the  bath  and  after 
this  refreshment  and  a  slight  repose,  she  was 
led  to  the  dining-hall,  where  was  spread  a 
sumptuous  banquet. 

Her  lord  came  only  at  night  and  in  the  dark- 
ness. He  was  gentle  and  loving  and  aroused 
in  her  a  reciprocal  affection.  Often  she  begged 
him  to  allow  her  to  view  him,  but  he  was  firm  in 
refusal.  He  loved  her  and  wanted  her  love; 
nothing  more  was  permissible.  Calamity  would 
follow  a  revelation  of  his  person. 

For  a  time  Psyche  was  content,  but  after  a 
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bit  she  desired  to  have  her  sisters  visit  her. 
The  Zephyrs  were  dispatched  to  bring  them 
and  Psyche  showed  them  with  pride  and  joy 
her  luxurious  home  and  its  treasures.  The 
inevitable  feminine  jealousy  was  aroused  and 
the  sisters  questioned  so  insistently  that  they 
finally  discovered  the  secret.  Then  they  taunt- 
ed and  suggested  and  tempted. 

After  they   were  gone,   Psyche  prepared   to 
follow  their  instructions,   so  moved  with  cur- 


By  courtesy  of  David  McKay 

From  Bulflnch  s  "  Age  of  Fable." 

PSYCHE  WITH  THE    URN    (R.  Beyschlag) 

iosity  and  fear  was  she.  That  night,  while  her 
husband  slept,  she  arose  lightly  from  the  couch 
and  procuring  a  knife  and  a  lamp,  the  knife  to 
kill,  if  her  husband  proved  a  monster,  she  stole 
back  and  looked  upon  her  sleeping  lord.  What 
she  beheld,  was  the  beautiful  young  God  of 
Love,  with  his  fair  skin,  his  golden  curls  and 
shining  wings.  A  drop  of  burning  oil  from 
her  lamp  fell  and  touched  his  shoulder.  He 
awoke  and  with  not  a  word,  flew  out  into  the 
night.     The  unhappy  girl  besought  him  to  re- 


turn; in  her  eagerness  she  fell  from  the  win- 
dow, and  the  god  paused  to  reproach  her, 
gently  and  sorrowfully.  She  was  to  see  him  no 
more,  blit  to  return  to  her  sisters.  The  palace 
vanished  and  she  was  left  near  her  old  home. 
The  sisters,  in  efforts  to  reach  the  mountain, 
hoping  to  win  Cupid's  favor,  were  cast  from  a 
precipice. 

Psyche  wandered  far  and  wide  in  search  of 
her  lost  husband.  One  day  she  did  a  deed  oi 
kindness  for  Ceres,  goddess  of  the  harvests, 
and  Ceres  sent  her  to  Venus,  bidding  her 
propitiate  the  mother  of  Cupid.  Venus  set 
hard  tasks  for  the  girl  to  do,  for  the  Love-god 
was  ill  of  his  wound  and  the  necessary  nursing 
had  further  irritated  his  parent.  Psyche  was 
told  to  sort  seeds  of  many  kinds  cast  into  an 
alarming  confusion.  Cupid  sent  an  ant  and  the 
work  was  done,  but  Venus,  perceiving  the 
means,  set  a  still  harder  trial.  This,  too,  Psyche 
managed  with  divine  aid,  whereupon  she  of 
Paris's  favor  dispatched  the  girl  to  Prosperine 
in  Hades,  to  fetch  back  some  of  the  beauty  of 
Pluto's  queen. 

Psyche  reached  the  nether  world,  told  her 
errand  and  received  a  scaled  box  with  instruc- 
tions not  to  open  it.  But  curiosity  prevailed 
and  she  lifted  the  lid.  letting  out  heavy  sleep 
which  immediately  overcame  her.  Cupid  saved 
her  this  time,  by  awaking  her  and  gathering  the 
sleep  back  into  the  box.  Then  the  Love-God 
appealed  to  Jove,  Psyche  was  made  immortal 
and  the  marriage  ratified.  A  daughter.  Pleas- 
ure, was  later  born  to  them. 

TO  PSYCHE. 
By  John  Keats. 

From  "The  Poems  of  John  Keats."  Caxton 
Thin  Paper  Series.     (Charles  Scribner's  Sons). 

Keats  mentions  in  a  note  prefixed  to  the  Ode 
to  Psyche  that  he  lauds  her  as  being  a  more 
recent  goddess  in  the  Olympian  set.  He  says, 
"You  must  recollect  that  Psyche  was  not  em- 
bodied as  a  goddess  before  the  time  of 
Apuleius  the  Platonist,  who  lived  after  the  Au- 
gustan age,  and  consequently  the  goddess  was 
never  worshipped  or  sacrificed  to  with  any  of 
the  ancient  fervour,  and  perhaps  never  thought 
of  in  the  old  religion;  I  am  more  orthodox 
than  to  let  a  heathen  goddess  be  so  neglected." 

0  Goddess!    hear     these   tuneless     numbers, 

wrung 
By  sweet  enforcement  and  remembrance  dear, 
And  pardon  that  thy  secrets  should  be  sung, 
Even  into  thine  own  soft-conched  ear: 
Surely  I  dreamt  to-day,  or  did  I  see 
The  winged  Psyche  with  awaken'd  eyes? 

1  wandered  in  a  forest  thoughtlessly, 
And,  on  the  sudden,  fainting  with  surprise, 
Saw  two  fair  creatures,  couched  side  by  side 
In  deepest  grass,  beneath  the  whispering  roof 
Of  leaves  and  trembled  blossoms,  where  there 

ran 
A  brooklet,  scarce  espied: 
'Mid  hushed,  cool-rooted  flowers  fragrant-eyed, 
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Blue,  silver-white,  and  budded  Tyrian, 
They  lay  calm-breathing  on  the  bedded  grass; 
Their  arms  embraced  and  their  pinions  too; 
Their  lips  touch'd  not,  but  had  not  bade  adieu 
As  if  disjoined  by  soft-handed  slumber, 
And  ready  still  past  kisses  to  outnumber 
At  tender  eye-dawn  of  aurorean  love: 
The  winged  boy  I  knew; 
But  who  wast  thou,  O  happy,  happy  dove? 
His  Psyche  true! 

O  latest-born  and  loveliest  vision  far 

Of  all  Olympus'  faded  heirarchy! 

Fairer  than  Phoebe's  sapphire-region'd  star, 

Or  Vesper,  amorous  glow-worm  of  the  sky; 

Fairer    than   these,   though   temple   thou   hast 

none. 
Nor  altar  heap'd  with  flowers; 
Nor  virgin-choir  to  make  delicious  moan 
Upon  the  midnight  hours; 
No  voice,  no  lute,  no  pipe,  no  incense  sweet 
From  chain-hung  censer  teeming; 
No  shrine,  no  grove,  no  oracle,  no  heat 
Of  pale-mouth'd  prophet  dreaming. 

0  brightest  though  too  late  for  antique  bows, 
Too.  too  late  for  the  fond  believing  lyre, 
When  holy  were  the  haunted  forest  boughs. 
Holy  the  air,  the  water  and  the  fire; 

Yet  even  in  these  days  so  far  retired 
From  happy  pieties,  thy  lucent  fans. 
Fluttering  among  the  faint  Olympians, 

1  see  and  sing,  by  411  in e  own  eyes  inspired. 
So  let  me  be  thine  choir,  and  make  a  moan 
Upon  the  midnight  hours! 

Thy  voice,  thy  lute,  thy  pipe,  thy  incense  sweet 
From  swinged  censer  teeming: 
Thy  shrine,  thy  grove,  thy  oracle,  thy  heat 
Of  pale-mouth'd  prophet  dreaming. 

Yes,  I  will  be  thy  priest,  and  build  a  fane 
In  some  untrodden  region  of  my  mind. 
Where    branched    thoughts,    new-grown    with 

pleasant  pain. 
Instead  of  pines  shall  murmur  in  the  wind: 
Far,  far  around  shall  those  dark-cluster'd  trees 
Fledge    the    wild-ridged    mountains    steep    by 

steep; 
And  there  by  zephyrs,  streams,  and  birds  and 

bees. 
The  moss-lain  Dryads,  shall  be  lull'd  to  sleep; 
And  in  the  midst  of  this  wide  quietness 
A  rosy  sanctuary  will  I  dress 
With  the  wreath'd  trellis  of  a  working  brain. 
With  buds,  and  bells  and  stars  without  a  name. 
With  all  the  gardener  Fancy  e'er  could  feign. 
Who   breeding   flowers,   will   nev^   breed   the 

same: 
And  there  shall  be  for  thee  all  soft  delight 
That  shadowy  thought  can  win, 
A  bright  torch  and  a  casement  ope  at  night. 
To  let  the  warm  Love  in! 

Song  to  Psyche 

From  "Cupid  and  Psyche"  in  "The  Earthly 
Paradise,"  by  William  Morris.  Selected  from 
"The  Poems  of  William  Morris."  Edited  by 
Percy  Robert  Colwell.     (T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.). 


O  pensive,  tender  maid,  downcast  and  shy, 
Who  turnest  pale  e'en  at  the  name  of  love. 
And  with  flushed  face  must  pass  the  elm-tree  by, 
Ashamed  -to  hear  the  passionate  grey  dove 
Moan  to  his  mate,  thee  too  the  god  shall  move, 
Thee  too  the  maidens  shall  ungird  one  day, 
And  with  thy  girdle  put  thy  shame  away. 

What  then,  and  shall  white  winter  ne'er  be  done 
Because  the  glittering  frosty  morn  is  fair? 
Because  against  the  early-setting  sun 
Bright  show  the  gilded  boughs,  though  waste 

and  bare? 
Because  the  robin  singeth  free  from  care? 
Ah!  these  are  memories  of  a  better  day 
When  on  earth's  face  the  lips  of  summer  lay. 


From  Bulflnch's  "Age  of  Fable."     (McKay.) 
PSYCHE  AT  THE  COUCH  OF  CUPID  (P.  Thumann) 

Come  then,  beloved  one,  for  such  as  thee 
Love  loveth,  and  their  hearts  he  knoweth  well. 
Who  hoard  their  moments  of  felicity. 
As  misers  hoard  the  medals  that  they  tell, 
Lest    on    the    earth    but    paupers   they    should 

dwell: 
"We  hide  our  love  to  bless  another  day; 
The  world  is  hard,  youth  passes  quick,"  they 

say. 

Ah.  little  ones,  but  if  ye  could  forget 
Amidst  your  outpoured  love  that  you  must  die, 
Then  ye,  my  servants,  were  death's  conquerors 
yet. 
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'And  love  to  you  should  be  eternity, 
How  quick  soever  might  the  days  go  by: 
Yes,  ye  are  made  immortal  on  the  day 
Ye  cease  the  dusty  grains  of  time  to  weigh. 

Thou  harkenest,  love?    O  make  no  semblance 

then 
That  thou  art  loved,  but  as  thy  custom  is 
Turn  thy  grey  eyes  away  from  eyes  of  men. 
With  hands  down-dropped,  that  tremble  with 

thy  bliss, 
With  hidden  eyes,  take  thy  first  lover's  kiss; 
Call  this  eternity  which  is  to-day, 
Nor  dream  that  this  our  love  can  pass  away. 

Cupid  and   Psyche. 
By  Thomas  Moore 

They  told  her  that  he,  to  whose  vows  she  had 
listened 

Thro*  night's  fleeting  hours,  was  a  Spirit  un- 
blest; — 

Unholy  the  eyes,  that  beside  her  had  glis- 
tened, 

And  evil  the  lips  she  in  darkness  had  prest. 

"When  next  in  thy  chamber  the  bridegroom 

reclineth, 
"Bring  near  him  thy  lamp,  when  in  slumber 

he  lies; 
"And  there,  as  the  light  o'er  his  dark  features 

shineth, 
"Thou'lt  see  what  a  demon  hath  won  all  thy 

sighs!" 

Too  fond  to  believe  them,  yet  doubting,  yet 

fearing,  < 

When  calm  lay  the  sleeper  she  stole  with  her 
light;    , 


And  saw,— -such  a  vision!— no  image,  appearing 
To   bards   in   their   day-dreams,   was    ever  so 
bright 

A   youth,    but   just   passing   from    childhood's 

sweet  morning, 
While  round  him  still  lingered  its  innocent  ray; 
Tho'    gleams,   from   beneath   his   shut   eyelids 

gave  warning 
Of  summer-noon  lightnings  that  under  them 

lay. 

His    brow    had   a    grace     more    than   mortal 

around  it. 
While,  glossy  as  gold  from  a  fairyland  mine. 
His    sunny   hair   hung,    and   the    flowers   that 

crowned  it 
Seemed  fresh  from  the  breeze  of  some  garden 

divine. 

Entranced  stood  the  bride,  on  that  miracle  gaz- 
ing, 
What  late  was  but  love  is  idolatry  now; 
But,  ah — in  her  tremor  the  fatal  lamp  raising— 
A  sparkle  flew  from  it  and  dropt  on  his  brow. 

All's   lost— with   a   start  from   his   rosy  sleep 

waking, 
The  Spirit  flashed  o'er  her  his  glances  of  fire; 
Then,  slow  from  the  clasp  of  her  snowy  arms 

breaking, 
Thus  said,  in  a  voice  more  of  sorrow  than  ire: 

"Farewell — what  a  dream  thy  suspicion  hath 

broken! 
"Thus  ever  Affection's  fond  vision  is  crost; 
"Dissolved  are  her  spells  when  a  doubt  is  but 

spoken, 
"And  love,  once  distrusted,  forever  is  lost!" 


Fiction 

Buccaneers.  The.  A  Story  of  the  Black  Flag 
in  Business.  By  Henry  M.  Hyde.  Frontis- 
piece by  Bert  Knight.  236  pp.  i2mo.  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Co. 

This  novel  of  modern  business  methods  ran 
•  serially  in  "The  Saturday  Evening  Post."  Its 
central  figure  is  the  president  and  owner  of  a 
great  factory  which  he  has  built  up  in  ten  years 
from  nothing,  and  he  is  engaged  in  defending 
it  against  infringements,  rivals  and  envious  sub- 
ordinates. The  movement  of  the  story  is  rapid. 
Its  action  follows  the  lines  laid  bare  by  dis- 
closures of  the  management  of  various  monop- 
lies.  A  love  story  threads  its  way  through,  giv- 
ing a  poetic  feature.  An  ugly  impression  is 
produced  by  the  entire  narrative. 

Confessions  of  an  Old-Maid,  The.  By  Lou 
Lawrence.  223  pp.  i6mo.  Press  of  "The 
Rose-Jar." 

This  "Confession"  depicts  at  some  length, 
the  "Old  Maid's"  childhood  and  growth.  "The 
precocity  of  my  childish  intellect,"  the  author 
naively  says,  "did  not  reach  a  stage  to  create 
wonder,  but  was  much  beyond  the  average." 
She  never  believed  herself  very  bad,  though  she 
admits  she  was  guilty  of  "misdemeanors."  She 
has  one  or  two  love  aflfairs  which  come  to 
nought,  and  the  story  ends  with  a  semi-apology 
for  "any  lack  of  harmony"  which  exists. 

Little  Fountain  of  Life,  A.  By  Marion  Fos- 
ter Washburn.  232  pp.  i6mo.  Rand,  Mc- 
Nally  &  Co. 

A  readable  and  pleasing  story  of  how  a  young 
invalid  girl  was  roused  to  life  and  ambition 
through  mission  work.  The  romance  is  in- 
conspicuous but  tender. 

Daughter  of  Jael,  A.  By  Lady  Ridley,  au- 
thor of  "Anne  Mainwaring,"  etc.  334  pp. 
i2mo.     Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

A  novel  whose  story  leads  through  intricate 
mazes  of  lovemaking  apparently  by  the  "wrong" 
people.  Interest  is  held  by  a  tragic  and  patheti- 
cally interwoven  bit  of  description,  of  a 
poor,  misguided  woman,  a  user  of  "drugs"  of 
all  descriptions.  She  closely  influences  the  en- 
tire work,  narrowly  wrecks  the  lives  of  two  at 
least  of  the  charar^ers,  and  ultimately  commits 


suicide  by  an  unintentional  overdose  of  chloro- 
form. Her  death  ends  an  uphappy  estrange- 
ment. The  story  is  somewhat  morbid  and  over- 
strained. 

Eighteen  Miles  From  Home.  By  William 
T.  Hodge.  Illustrated.  230  pp.  i2mo. 
Small,  Maynard  &  Co. 

This  little  volume  "To  the  memory  of  James 
A.  Heme"  is  laid  in  the  scenes  and  among  the 
people  Mr.  Heme  so  long  depicted  in  his  stage 
pictures  of  homely  life.  "Joseph"  has  many 
ups  and  downs  in  life  and  "was  thinking  of — 
walking  home"  because  he  had  no  money  in  his 
pocket,  and  home  is  only  eighteen  miles  away. 
This  is  an  example  of  the  pathos,  which,  de- 
spite an  occasional  touch  of  humor>  pervades 
the  story. 

Quest  of  John  Chapman,  The.  By  Newell 
Dwight  Hillis.  349  pp.  i2mo.  The  Mac- 
millan  Co. 

Dr.  Hillis,  the  successor  of  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  has  followed  his  example  in  writing  a 
novel,  with  this  broad  difference  that  Mr. 
Beecher  wrote  of  his  early  New  England  as- 
sociations, and  Dr.  Hillis  has  made  a  careful 
historical  study  of  the  character  of  one  of  the 
most  interesting  figures  in  American  history 
— John  Chapman,  who,  between  1790  and  1815 
devoted  himself  to  travel  through  the  wilder- 
ness, much  of  it  drifting  down  the  Ohio  in  a 
boat,  planting  fruit  trees  wherever  he  found  an 
open  space,  protecting  them  with  a  brushwood 
fence  from  the  deer,  and  leaving  them  for  the 
profit  of  coming  settlers.  This  self-imposed  and 
philanthropic  task  was  carried  on  for  a  gen- 
eration and  made  him,  as  Dr.  Hillis  justly 
says,  "The  Patron  Saint  of  the  American  Or- 
chard." Out  of  the  scanty  records  of  his  life 
there  is  woven  in  this  historical  novel  a  con- 
tinuous narrative  of  absorbing  interest  show- 
ing much  wide  and  careful  study.  This  romance 
is  certain  to  play  a  part  in  historical  reading 
of  the  future. 

ScROGGiNS.  By  John  Uri  Lloyd,  author  of 
"Red  Head,"  etc.  Illustrated  and  decorated 
by  Reginald  B.  Birch.  119  pp.  i2mo.  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co. 

A  new  edition,  daintily  ornamental,  of  this 
very  popular  story  which  first  made  its  appear- 
ance in  1900. 
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Tautha  Cumi.     By  Annie  J.  Holland.    358  pp. 

i2mo.     Lee  &  Shepard. 

A  story  of  deformity  cured  by  Christian  Sci- 
ence. The  title  is  taken  from  the  words  of 
Christ  to  the  daughter  of  Jarius,  **Talitha 
Cumi,"  which  is,  being  interpreted,  **Damsel, 
I  say  unto  thee,  arise.*' 

Tiger  op  Muscovy,  The.  By  Fred  Whishaw, 
author  of  "Many  Ways  of  Love,"  etc.  332 
pp.     i2mo.     Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

A  love  story,  full  of  adventure,  of  earlier 
England.  It  carries  its  two  chief  characters 
into  the  Tsar's  domain,  much  to  their  later  dis- 
comfort and  at  times,  peril.  The  heroine,  how- 
ever, is  of  so  surpassing  a  loveliness  that  she 
wins  all  favor,  overcomes  all  obstacles,  merely 
by  the  charm  of  her  personality,  and  is  even 
invited  by  the  mighty  Tsar  to  share  his  throne. 
This  she  ungratefully  declines  to  do  and  escapes 
the  calamity  by  the  help  of  her  English  lover. 
They  both  finally  return  to  the  Court  of  Queen 
Bess,  and  are  married. 


Biography 


Beethoven  and  His  Forerunners.  By  Dan- 
iel Gregory  Mason,  author  of  "From  Grieg 
to  Brahms."  Illustrated.  352  pp.  i2mo.  The 
Macmillan  Co. 

A  study  of  Beethoven's  musical  development, 
set  in  its  relations  of  Palestrila  to  development 
of  the  modern  spirit  in  music  and  his  own  suc- 
cessive productions,  with  chapters  on  Hayden 
and  Mozart.    Detailed  notice  later. 

John   Gilley,   Maine   Farmer  and   Fisher- 
man.    By  Charles  W.  Eliot.     72  pp.     i2mo. 
American  Unitarian  Association. 
Volume   I    in   the    "True   American   Types" 
series,   a   series  of   small   volumes   to  contain 
sketches  of  men  who  represent  the  best  types 
of   American    manhood   in   the    more    humble 
walks  of  life. 

John  of  Gaunt.  By  Sydney  Armitage-Smith. 
Illustrated.  465  pp.  Indexed.  8vo.  Archi- 
bald, Constable  &  Co. 

A  study  of  John  of  Gaunt  which  endeavors 
to  review  the  work  of  a  man  conspicuous  in  the 
roll  of  English  princes,  but  standing  always 
rather  as  a  name  than  as  a  man  known  in  his 
character  as  well  as  for  his  achievements.  The 
volume  is  a  careful,  original  study  in  a  field 
where  a  personal  portraiture  of  a  great  histori- 
cal figure  is  needed. 

Retrospects.     By  William    Knight     310  pp. 

8vo.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

The  editor  of  a  gceat  edition  of  'Words- 
worth,"  the  Professor  of  Philosophy  of  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews,  a  Scotchman  of 
learning  and  of  letters,  brought  in  touch  with 


the  university  and  literary  group  of  the  past 
generation,  has  in  this  volume  written  his 
reminiscences  of  anecdotes,  letters,  personal 
impressions,  and  literary  criticism  of  Thomas 
Carlyle,  Frederick  Dennison  Maurice,  Alfred 
Tennyson,  Robert  Browning,  James  Martineau, 
Arthur  Stanley,  Matthew  Arnold,  W.  E.  Glad- 
stone, William  Davies,  James  Smethan,  Whit- 
well  Elwin.  Anna  Swanwick,  and  J.  Henry 
Shorthouse. 


Story  of  My  Struggles,  The.  The  memoirs 
of  Arminius  Vambery.  Illustrated.  In  2 
volumes.  236,  492  pp.  8vo.  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co. 

A.  Vambery,  a  Hungarian,  Professor  of  Ori- 
ental languages  in  the  University  of  Budapest, 
has  in  these  two  volumes  narrated  his  early 
struggles  as  the  son  of  a  poor  Hungarian  peas- 
ant, for  education,  the  amazing  journeys  which 
he  made  through  Central  Asia,  in  disguise,  giv- 
ing the  first  accurate  account  of  Turkestan,  his  • 
political  career  in  influencing,  both  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent,  opinion  upon  the  Eastern 
questions.  He  has  steadily  opposed  Russia, 
supported  the  policy  of  Turkey,  and  urged  the 
value  of  Mohammedism.  The  volumes  con- 
stitute a  most  important  addition  to  the  history 
of  the  Eastern  question. 

Thomas  Nast:  His  Period  and  His  Pic- 
tures. By  Albert  Bigelow  Paine.  Illus- 
trated. 581  pp.  Indexed.  8vo.  The  Mac- 
millan Co. 

Sec  With  the  New  Books. 

True  Henry  Clay,  The.    By  Joseph  M.  Rog- 
ers.     Illustrated.      True    Biographies.      380 
pp.    Indexed.    8vo.    J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 
Mr.  Rogers,  a  Philadelphia  journalist  on  the 
staflf  of  the  ''Inquirer,"  has  taken  up  his  sub- 
ject, aided  by  the  thorough  knowledge  of  one 
born  on  Clay  soil.    There  are  twenty-four  illus- 
trations, showing  fac-similes  of  letters  signed  by 
great  men,  the  race  track  where  Clay  trained 
his  thoroughbreds,  the  Whig  banner,  a  copy  of 
a   daguerrotype   of   Clay  taken  in   1847.     The 
book  throws  much  new  information  on  a  man 
generally  little  understood. 


Hist 


ory 


From  the  Monarchy  to  the  Republic  in 
France,  1788-1792.  By  Sophia  H.  MacLe- 
hose,  author  of  "The  Last  Days  of  the 
French  Monarchy."  Illustrated.  435  pp. 
i2mo.  James  MacLehose  &  Sons,  Edin- 
burgh. 

Miss  MacLehose  is  one  of  the  younger  school 
of  historians  in  Great  Britain  developed  by  the 
courses  in  history  in  its  university  education. 
This  volume,  based  on  original  research,  con- 
taining extracts  from  an  interesting  series  of 
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private  letters,  now  first  published,  reviews  the 
struggle  between  the  nation  and  the  Crown 
which  led  to  the  fall  of  the  old  French  mon- 
archy. Well  illustrated,  with  contemporary 
documents,  it  brings  the  story  to  the  imprison- 
ment of  Louis  XVI  in  a  rapid  and  continuous 
summary  of  great  events,  simply  told. 

G ass's  Journal  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Expedition.  By  Sergeant  Patrick  Gass,  one 
of  the  persons  employed  in  the  expedition. 
Reprinted  from  the  edition  of  181 1,  with  fac- 
similes of  the  original  title-page  and  the  five 
original  illustrations,  a  reproduction  of  a 
rare  portrait  of  Gass  and  a  map  of  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  route.  With  an  analytical  index, 
and  an  introduction.  By  James  Kendall  Has- 
mer,  author  of  "The  Story  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase,"  etc.  8vo.  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
A   new  and  handsome  edition  of  a  valuable 

work. 

History  op  South  America,  A,  1854-1904.    By 
Charles    Edmond    Akers.      Illustrated.     657 
pp.     Indexed.    8vo.    E.  P.  Button  &  Co. 
Written  after  a  residence  of  fourteen  years  in 
South  America,  this  somewhat  bulky  8vo  vol- 
ume, illustrated  by  maps,  endeavors  to  express 
in   a    single,  continuous  work,   an  account  of 
the  struggle  for  independence  in  South  Amer- 
ican countries  and  their  development  since. 

History  of  the  United  States  and  Its  Peo- 
ple, A.  From  Their  Earliest  Records  to 
THE  Present  Time.  By  Elroy  McKendree 
Avery.  In  twelve  volumes.  Volume  I.  8vo. 
The  Burrows  Bros.  Co. 

History  of  the  United  States  From  the 
Compromise  of  1850.  By  James  Ford 
Rhodes.  Vol.  V.  1864-1866.  8vo.  The  Mac- 
millan  Co. 

This  volume,  the  fifth  of  a  great  history,  ex- 
tends from  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea,  to  the 
reorganization  of  Andrew  Johnson's  cabinet, 
after  his  definite  declaration  opposing  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Republican  majority  in  the  House. 
Like  the  preceding  volumes,  it  constitutes  the 
one  most  important  record  of  the  period  which 
has  yet  appeared. 

Men  Who  Made  the  Nation,  The.    An  out- 
line of  United  States  History  from  1760  to 
1865.    By  Edwin  E.  Sparks.    Illustrated.    410 
pp.     Indexed.    i2mo.    The  Macmillan  Co. 
Through  chapters  on  men  prominent  in  each 
epoch,  from  Franklin  to  Lincoln,  the  effort  is 
made  in  this  volume  to  trace  both  the  personal 
and  public  forces  which  have  changed  the  old 
phrase,   the  United   States  are,  to     the     new 
phrase,   the   United   States   is.    Close   historic 
knowledge  is  apparent  on  every  page,  the  treat- 
ment   is    rapid,   cursory   and  illuminating  and 
allusive,  rather  than  descriptive  and  narrative. 


Mv  Chinese  Not£  Book.  By  Lady  Susan 
Townley.  Illustrated.  328  pp.  Indexed. 
8vo.  E.  P.  Button  &  Co. 
Interesting  notes  on  the  early  history  of 
China,  with  its  superstitions  and  barbaric  cus- 
toms. **The  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Chin  was 
executed  because  she  disliked  immorality;  her 
father  was  pickled."  The  author  describes  the 
Empire  during  the  Middle  Ages,  taking  up  the 
Manchu  dynasty,  the  reign  of  Kwang-Hsu,  the 
Worship  of  Heaven,  Taoism,  Buddhism, 
Chinese,  the  Classics,  the  present  government 
of  China,  Shanghai,  Peking,  The  Dragon 
Throne,  etc.  The  volume  has  abundant  illus- 
trations and  gives  much  interesting  informa- 
tion. 

Pathfinders  of  the  West.     By  A.  C.  Laut, 
author  of   "Lords   of  the   North,"   etc.     Il- 
lustrated by  Remington  and  others.    368  pp. 
Indexed.     i2mo.    The  Macmillan  Co. 
Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Thomas  Platter  and  the  Educational  Ren- 
aissance OF  THE  Sixteenth  Cent.ury.    By 
Paul  Monroe.     222  pp.  i2mo.     International 
Education  Series.    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
The  life  of  a  great  scholar  and  educator  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  based  on  his  autobiog- 
raphy, one  of  the  most  interesting  documents 
in   the  history  of  the  schools  of  the   Renais- 
sance, is  made  the  text  of  an  illuminating  study 
of  the  conditions  of  three  centuries  ago  from 
which  modern  education  has  developed. 


Religion 

Christian    Opportunity,    The.      Being    ser- 
mons and  speeches  delivered  in  America.    By 
Randall    Thomas    Davidson.     With   frontis- 
piece.   233  pp.    i2mo.    The  Macmillan  Co. 
The    sermons    and   addresses   by  the   Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  during  his  recent  visit  in 
this  country  from  his  sermon  at  Quebec  to  the 
dinner  at  the  close  of  his  visit. 

Missions  and  Modern  History.  A  study  of 
the  missionary  aspects  of  some  great  move- 
ments of  the  nineteenth  century.  By  Rob- 
ert E.  Speer.  In  two  vols.  i2mo.  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Co. 

Lectures  in  Beloit  College  and  before  the 
Theological  Seminary  in  Hartford  and  New 
Brunswick,  and  the  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, form  the  basis  of  many  of  these  chapters 
which  review  in  two  volumes,  the  recent  his- 
tory of  modern  missions.  The  first  takes  up 
Asiatic  development  in  the  Taiping  rebellion, 
the  Indian  mutiny,  the  religion  of  the  Bab  and 
the  reform  movement  in  Hindooism,  with  chap- 
ters on  the  development  of  Africa,  and  the 
emancipation  in  Latin-America.  The  second 
volume  treats  of  modern  conditions,  the  two 
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recent  risings  in  China,  North  and  South;  Ja- 
pan, the  Armenian  Massacres,  the  disappear- 
ance of  Spanish  power  and  the  immigration 
of  the  Slav,  with  a  closing  chapter  on  the  re- 
lations between  missions  and  the  current  world 
movements.  Throughout  there  is  an  effort  to 
identify  missions,  with  the  broader  problem  of 
man.  While  the  information  is  almost  wholly 
from  familiar  sources,  the  author's  power  of 
exposition  renders  the  work  most  stimulating. 

Collects  for  the  Several  Sundays  and 
Holy  Days  Throughout  the  Year,  The. 
Also  in  the  occasional  offices  prescribed  in 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  124  pp.  i8mo. 
E.  P.  Button  &  Co. 

The  Collects  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Prayer  Book  for  Sundays,  Holidays,  and  oc- 
casional Offices,  printed  in  a  single  volume, 
slightly  archaic  in  type  with  a  note  indicating 
the  time  of  the  first  composition  of  each. 

On    Holy    Scripture   and    Criticism.     Ad- 
dresses and  sermons.     By  Herbert  Edward 
Ryle.     187  pp.     Indexed.     i2mo.     The  Mac- 
millan  Co. 
A  reprint  of  the  collection  of  the  addresses 

and  sermons,  covering  a  period  of  some  fifteen 

years,   delivered   by   Herbert     Edward     Ryle, 

D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

On  the  Church  op  England.  Sermons  and 
addresses.  By  Herbert  Edward  Ryle.  273 
pp.  Indexed.  i2mo.  The  Macmillan  Co. 
The  Bishop  of  Winchester  has  gathered  in 
this  volume  addresses  bearing  in  various  ways 
on  the  position  of  the  Church  of  England,  its 
clergy,  its  members,  and  its  rites,  ceremonies 
and  belief.  The  sermons  are  short.  Expository, 
rather  than  controversial,  ranging  over  all 
phases,  from  a  discourse  on  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  to  a  sermon  on  an  issue  between 
the  Roman  and  Protestant  communions  like 
the  adoration  of  the  Virgin,  which  carefully 
rehearses  the  arguments  which  have  led  the 
Church  of  England  to  omit  worship  either  to 
the  Virgin  or  Saints,  though  as  Bishop  Ryle 
says,  "Our  Church  of  England  teaching  may 
appear  severe  and  unsympathetic." 

Outlines  of  the  Synoptic  Record.    A  sum- 
mary of  the  narrative  of  the  first  three  gos- 
pels in  the  light  of  modern  criticism.    By  the 
Rev.   Bernard  Hugh  Bosanquet  and  Regin- 
ald A.  Wenham.     278  pp.     Indexed.     i2mo. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
The  joint  authors  of  this  work,  the  first  of 
whom  is  Vicar  of  Thames  Ditton,  have  address- 
ed themselves  to  the  task  of  weaving  into  a  con- 
tinuous'  analysis   the   record  contained  in   the 
three  Synoptic  Gospels,  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  the  common  source  of  mingled  tradi- 
tion  and   the   earlier   records   of   Logia,   from 


which  all  three  drew.  The  scanty  knowledge 
as  to  the  origin  of  these  Gospels  is  summar- 
ized. This  is  followed  by  an  analysis  of  their 
record  on  each  of  the  subjects  embraced  from 
infancy  to  the  Resurrection,  John  being  used 
as  a  side  light  upon  the  more  direct  utterances 
of  the  Sjrnoptics. 

Pillars  op  the  Temple.  By  Minot  J,  Sav- 
age, author  of  "Out  of  Nazareth,"  etc.  226 
pp.  i2mo.  American  Unitarian  Association. 
In  an  interesting  introduction,  Robert  Coll- 
yer,  to  whom  this  book  is  dedicated,  says  that 
he  turned  over  to  his  successor,  the  following 
subjects:  "The  God  We  Worship,"  "The  Christ 
We  Love,"  "The  Heaven  We  Hope  For,"  "The 
Hell  We  Fear,"  "The  Bible  We  Accept,"  **The 
Divine  Inspiration,"  "The  Salvation  We  Be- 
lieve In,"  and  "The  Church  We  Belong  To." 
On  them  he  had  hoped  some  day  to  write  ser- 
mons, but  the  hour  had  never  come.  Minot  J. 
Savage,  the  Pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Mes- 
siah, has  made  these  subjects  the  text  of  an 
eloquent  exposition  of  the  Unitarian  Creed. 

Prayers  in  the  Senate.     Prayers  offered  in 
The  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  the  Winter 
Session  of  1904.  By  Edward  E.  Hale,  Chap- 
lain.   136  pp.    i2mo.    Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
Dr.  Hale  was  unanimously  elected  Chaplain 
of  the  Senate.    He  has  reprinted  in  this  volume 
the  stenographic  reports  of  the  prayers  which 
he  delivered  during  the  Session  from  January 
5,  1904,  to  April  21,  1904.    They  are  simple,  di- 
rect and  unstudied  petitions. 

Rosary  in  Rhyme,  The.     By  John  B.  Tabb. 

Illustrated.    58  pp.     i6mo.     Small,  Maynard 

&  Co. 

A  poetical  version  of  the  "Mysteries"  on 
which  is  founded  the  Christian  faith — the  An- 
nunciation, the  Visitation,  the  Crucifixion,  etc 

Seeking  Life  and  Other  Sermons.     By  the 

Rt.  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks.    Tenth  series.  367 

pp.    Indexed.     i2mo.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

One  of  a  series,  this  being  the  tenth,  of  the 

collection   of   sermons     delivered   by     Bishop 

Brooks.    The  series  comprises  sermons  written 

in  various   periods  of   his   life,   and  represent 

every   quality  which   so   endeared   him   to   his 

hearers.    This  volume  contains  21  sermons,  all 

bearing  largely  despite  their  varying  titles,  on 

the   subject  of  the  first.   "Seeking  Life,"  and 

this  volume  ends  the  series. 

Short   History   op  the  Westminster     As- 
sembly, A.    By  W.  Beveridge.     165  pp.    In- 
dexed.   i2mo.    T.  &  T.  Clark,  London. 
This  history  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  is 
prompted  in  part  by  the  fresh  attention  drawn 
in  Scotland  to  the  creed  it  adopted  by  the  de- 
cision of  the  House  of  Lords  that  it  is  not  open 
to  change.    The  notes  deal  with  this  issue,  giv- 
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ing  the  precise  steps  by  which  the  creed  was 
adopted  in  Scotland.  The  book  is  drawn  from 
familiar  sources  and  shows  on  every  page  the 
office  for  which  it  was  prepared,  a  popular  his- 
tory and  exposition  of  a  religious  assembly, 
suddenly  made  important  by  the  decision  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  which  apparently  renders  it 
irrepealable  for  all  time. 

Story  op  a  Mission  Indian,  The;  or,  Sun- 
shine IN  A  Dark  Place.  By  Kathryn  Wal- 
lace. Books  for  the  Children  of  Mary.  Il- 
lustrated.   64  pp.    i6mo.    Richard  G.  Badger. 

This  religious  juvenile,  written  from  the  ex- 
periences of  a  Roman  Catholic  Mission  in 
Southern  California,  tells  the  story  of  an  Indian 
boy  with  a  genuine  sympathy  for  the  worship  of 
which  he  was  a  part. 

Voice  of  Nature;  or,  The  Soul  op  Things, 
The.  By  Rev.  Charles  Wagner,  author  of 
**The  Simple  Life,"  etc.  With  frontispiece. 
i2mo.    J.  S.  Ogilvie  Publishing  Co. 

See  with  the  New  Books 


Philosophy 

Measure  of  a  Man,  The.    By  Charles  Brodie 
Patterson,  author  of  "Seeking  the  Kingdom," 
etc.    297  pp.    i2mo.    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co. 
A  book  of  the  new  thought,  discussing  the 
"natural,"  the  "rational,"  the  "scientific"  and 
the  "spiritual"  man,  wi:h  a  second  part  which 
endeavors   to    show  that  the  teaching  of  the 
Gospels  is  a  portion  of  this  new  theory.  Prac- 
tical suggestions  at  the    close    deal   with    the 
care  which  a  "patient"  should  use  "in  selecting 
a  healer."    The  work  is  the  usual  melange  of  a 
spiritual  interpretation  of  nature,  and  a  cabal- 
istic   attitude    towards   the   influence  of   one 
person  on  another. 


System  of  Metaphysics,  A.  By  George  Stuart 
Fullerton.  621  pp.  Indexed.  8vo.  The  Mac- 
millan  Co. 

See  with  the  New  Books 


Political     and     Social    Science 

Economic  Essays.  By  C.  F.  Dunbar,  Political 
Economist  and  Scientist.  Macmillan  &  Co. 
The  untimely  death  of  the  author  deprived 
this  country  of  one  of  its  foremost  economists. 
In  this  volume  his  assistant,  O.  M.  W.  Sprague, 
has  collected  papers  opening  with  one  on 
Economic  Science  in  America.  They  are  twenty 
in  number,  nearly  half  being  devoted  to  bank- 
ing, to  which  Mr.  Dunbar  had  given  special  at- 
tention. A  sketch  of  the  author  by  his  col- 
league, F.  W.  Taussig,  closes  the  volume. 


Poverty.  By  Robert  Hunter.  372  pp.  In- 
dexed. i2mo.  The  Macmillan  Co. 
A  study  of  poverty  and  its  extent  in  the 
United  States,  based  principally  upon  experi- 
ences in  New  York  city.  The  poor  of  the  rural 
districts  have  hardly  been  mentioned,  and  the 
working  women  and  the  mother  have  only  been 
touched  upon.  Mr.  Hunter  reaches  the  con- 
clusion "that  in  fairly  prosperous  times  no  less 
than  10,000,000  persons  in  the  United  States 
are  underfed,  underclothed  and  poorly  housed." 
The  record  is  an  appalling  one,  and  the  first 
which  deals  unhesitatingly  with  American  op- 
timism on  this  subject. 

Modern  Tariff  History:    Germany-United 
Statjss-France.     By  Percy  Ashley.    With  a 
preface  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  R.  B.  Haldane,  au- 
thor of  "The  Pathway  to  Reality,"  etc.    359 
pp.     Indexed.    8vo.     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
Lectures  delivered  at  the  London  School  of 
Economics  in  the  Lent  and  winter  terms  of 
1904.    They  aim,  as  the  author  says,  to  provide 
"a  brief  and  so  far  as  possible  unpartisan  sketch 
of  the  development  of  tariff  policy  in  Germany, 
the    United    States    and    France."      Professor 
Ashley,  who  decides  lecturing  in  the  London 
School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science,  has 
held  Chairs  in  Political  Economy  at  Toronto 
University  and  in  Harvard.    His  experience  has 
made  him  thoroughly  familiar  both  with  the 
practical  working  of  the  tariff  in  the  countries 
he  discusses,  as  well  as  its  historic  and  econo- 
mic relations. 

Pedagogues  and  Parents.  By  Ella  Calista 
Wilson.  290  pp.  i2mo.  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
A  book  dealing  with  educational  methods  and 
presentmg  the  parents'  side  of  the  question. 
The  complaint  of  the  author  is  that  all  educa- 
tional books  are  written  for  the  pedagogues  and 
by  the  pedagogues. 

Struggle   for  America,   The.      By    R.    P. 
Brorup.     93  pp.     Paper.     8vo.     North  and 
South  Publishing  Co.,  Fitzgerald,  Ga. 
Presented  in  pamphlet  form,  taking  up  suc- 
cessively  "Brains   and   Brute    Force,"   "Social 
Questions,"  "The  Fittest  to  Survive,"  "Moral- 
ity and  Marriage,"  "Revolution  and  Decay  of 
the  Human  Race  in  the  North,"  "Notes  and 
Review,"  "The  Anglo-Saxon  Race,  with  Refer- 
ence to  the  North,"  "The  South,"  "The  Negro" 
and  "Immigration."    A  Southern  study  of  racial 
problems,  white  and  black. 

Wall  Street  Speculation:    Its  Tricks  and 
Its  Tragedies.     A  lecture  by   Franklin   C. 
Keyes,  77  pp.    Paper.    i2mo.    Columbia  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 
A    cursory   account    of   speculation    in   Wall 
street,   vigorously   attacking   its   methods,   de- 
nouncing   those    who    combine    religion    with 
speculation  and  explaining  the  various  methods 
by  which  its  tricks  are  worked  and  its  trag- 
edies wrought. 
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Women  of  America.  The.  By  Elizabeth  Mc- 
Cracken.  397  pp.  i2mo.  The  Macmillan 
Co. 

The  author,  in  the  autumn  of  1902,  traveled 
over  the  United  States  for  "The  Outlook"  in 
order  to  write  a  series  of  articles  on  the  condi- 
tions of  American  women.  This  volume  con- 
tains these  articles,  which  make  a  brief  sum- 
mary in  the  form  of  an  essay  on  the  various 
phases  of  the  life  of  women  all  over  the  coun- 
try. "In  a  small  town."  "The  South."  "With  a 
vote  in  Colorado,"  "In  the  Club,"  "College," 
"In  letters,"  "In  professions."  "In  teaching," 
and  at  the  end,  "A  mother."  This  receives  the 
smallest  space  of  any  one  of  the  subjects  con- 
sidered. Mrs.  McCracken  displays  on  every 
page  the  newspaper  instinct  which  sees  the 
trivial  but  interesting  in  connection  with  the 
larger  subject,  and  the  newspaper  limitation  of 
knowing  nothing  except  the  precise  thing  which 
she  is  then  engaged  in  reporting,  which  she 
gives  with  great  accuracy. 

Working   Men's   Coi^lece,    The.     1854-1904. 
Records  of  its  history  and  its  work  for  fifty 
years,  by  members  of  the  college.    Edited  by 
Rev.   J.    Llewelyn    Davies.     With   portraits. 
296  pp.    i2mo.    The  Macmillan  Co. 
Published  in  commemoration  of  the  Jubilee 
of  the  College  in  England,  this  volume  gives 
the  origin,  contains  personal  notes  by  two  of 
the  founders  and  takes  up  the  social  life  of  the 
college,  its  aims,  reminiscences  and  impressions 
gathered  by  the  students.     Processed  photo- 
graphs of  the  founder  of  the  college,  and  many 
of  those  interested  in  its  beginning  and  later 
successes  are  included  in  the  volume. 

Boys   and    Girls 

Andy.  By  Lucile  Lovell,  author  of  "The  Wol- 
cott  Twins,"  etc.  Illustrated  by  Eva  M.  Na- 
gel.  240  pp.  i2mo.  The  Penn  Publishing 
Co. 

The  story  of  a  precocious  and  winsome  little 
boy  and  his  dog.  The  boy  meets  General 
Washington  "fearlessly"  and  wins  his  august 
approval.  He  passes  a  wholesome,  happy  child- 
hood, with  the  usual  child's  adventures. 

"Chuggins,"  a  Tale  of  the  Capture  of  San- 
tiago.    By  H.  Irving  Hancock.     Illustrated 
by  J.  C.  Claghorn.    93  pp.    i2mo.    Henry  Al- 
temus  Co. 
A  tale  woven  around  the  "youngest  hero  of 

the  army,"  a  brave,  lovable  little  lad,  who  has 

many  adventures  in   Cuba. 

Dandelion  Cottage.  By  Carroll  Watson 
Rankin.  Illustrated  by  Florence  Scovel  Shinn 
and  Elizabeth  R.  Finley.  312  pp.  i2mo. 
Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

A  readable  story,  telling  how  four  girls  made 
a  tumble-down  cottage  into  a  home-like  house 
and  had  great  fun  keeping  house  in  it. 


Freckles  and  Tan.    By  Rowland  C.  Bowman. 

Illustrated  by  Fanny  Y.  Cory.    68  pp.    i6mo. 

Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 

This  collection  of  child's  verse,  with  a  touch 
of  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  first  appeared  in 
1900,  and  is  now  reprinted  with  illustrations  by 
Fanny  Y.  Cory. 

Hermit  of  the  Culebra  Mountains,  The.  By 
Everett  McNeil.  Illustrated.  522  pp.  i2nio. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

A  boy's  story  of  adventure,  in  which  two 
boys  figure,  who  receive  as  an  award  for  merit 
a  hunting  trip  into  the  Far  West,  with  a  famous 
Indian  fighter  and  scout.  The  story  of  the 
many  stirring  incidents  and  accidents  forms 
an  interesting  boy's  tale,  which  has  as  well 
much  accurate  information  of  a  far-oflF  region. 

Japanese    Fairy    Tales.      Retold   by   Teresa 
Pierce  WiHiston.     Illustrated  by  Sanchi   O. 
Gawai.    74  pp.    i2mo.    Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 
A  holiday  juvenile,  profusely  illustrated,  with 
comic  half  pages,  illustrative  of  Japanese  char- 
acteristics. 

London  Mews.  By  Catherine  A.  Janvier.  Il- 
lustrated. 8vo.  Oblong.  Harper  &  Bros. 
Verses  by  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Janvier  in  a  rat- 
tling easy  movement,  on  cats  in  many  various 
relations  accompanies  outline  colored  draw- 
ings, touching  upon  the  cat  in  many  situations 
from  the  days  of  Sackhet  to  the  current  time, 
the  cats  being  presented  in  the  fantastic  cos- 
tume of  different  countries. 

Story  of  the  Five  Rebellious  Dolls,  The. 
By  E.  Nesbit.    Illustrated  by  E.  Stuart  Har- 
dy.   Quarto.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
A  child's  story,  with  full-page  colored  illus- 
trations, of  the  life  and  struggles  of  five  dolls. 
Illustrations  in  outline  are  exactly  fitted  for  a 
child  to  color,  with  the  illustrations  in  color  as 
a  guide. 

Story  of  a  Red  Deer,  The.  By  J.  W.  Fortes- 
cue.    Illustrated.    212  pp.    i6mo.    The  Mac- 
millan Co. 
A   boy's   story,   written  in  the   style  of  the 

Jungle  Book,  telling  of  Ruddy  and  her  calf, 

and  their  adventures. 

Through  the  Looking  Glass  and  What 
Alice  Saw  There.  By  Lewis  Carroll.  Il- 
lustrated by  John  Tenniel.  208  pp.  i2mo. 
The  Macmillan  Co. 

A  reprint,  with  the  original  illustrations,  of 
"Lewis  Carroll's"  (Rev.  Charles  Lutwidge 
Dodgson)  successor  to  "Alice  in  Wonderland," 
the  little  girl  who  sees  "strange  doings" 
through  a  looking  glass.  It  first  appeared  in 
1871,  and  the  Athenaeum  justly  said  of  it  in  its 
current  review  that  it  had  "the  potentiality  of 
happiness  for  thousands  of  children  of  all 
ages." 
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Under    the    Mikado's    Flag.      By    Edward 

Stratemeyer,  author  of  "On  to  Pekin,"  etc. 

Illustrated  by  A.  B.  Shute.    305  pp.     i2mo. 

Lee  &  Shepard. 

A  narrative  of  the  adventures  of  two  young 
Americans  in  Korea  and  Manchuria,  d.iring 
the  outbreak  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war.  It 
closes  with  the  battle  of  Liao-Yang  and  forms 
an  interesting  combination  in  information  and 
fiction. 

Wonderful  Story  of  Old,  The.    By  Edward 
S.    Ellis,  author   of   "Story  of  the   Greatest 
Nations,"  etc.     Illustrated.     i2mo.     The  M. 
W.  Hazen  Co.,  New  York. 
A   simple   retelling   of  the   story  of   Christ, 

with  illustrations  reproduced  from  prints  of  old 

masterpieces. 


Educational 


Brief  German  Course.  By  C.  F.  Kayser  and 
Frederick  Monteser.  363  pp.  i2mo.  Ameri- 
can Book  Co. 

An  introductory  German  course,  comprising 
grammar,  exercises,  reading  and  conversation, 
following  the  recommendations  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Twelve,  of  the  Modern  Language  Asso- 
ciation and  of  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board. 

CoMMEfeciAL  Law.    By  D.  Curtis  Gano.    As- 
sisted by  Samuel  C.  Williams.     383  pp.     In- 
dexed.   i2mo.    American  Book  Co. 
A  summary  of  commercial  law,  compiled  for 
the    Rochester    Business    Institute.      Its    cita- 
tions of  cases  are  general.     It  is  thrown  into 
the  form  of  a  code,  brief  definitions  being  suc- 
ceeded by  a  short  description  of  leading  cases. 

Exercises  in  Algebra.    By  Edward  R.  Rob- 
bins  and  Frederick  H.  Somerville.     173  pp. 
i2mo.    American  Book  Co. 
A  collection  of  difficult  examples  in  Algebra, 
with  an  attempt  to  present  a  number  of  ex- 
ercises differing  in  degree  rather  than  in  kind, 
and  covering  a  wide  field.    An  index  gives  a 
guide  to  the  division  of  examples.    A  book  in- 
tended more  for  teachers  than  pupils  in  Alge- 
bra. 

Five  Little  Strangers  and  How  They  Came 
TO  Live  in  America.  By  Julia  Augusta 
Schwartz,  author  of  "Vassar  Studies,"  etc. 
Illustrated.  176  pp.  i2mo.  American  Book 
Co. 

A  new  book  in  the  "Eclectic  Readings"  series. 
An  American  Indian  boy,  a  Puritan  girl,  a 
Chinese  boy,  a  negro  girl  and  a  Filippino  boy 
arc  pictured  in  their  daily  lives.  The  language 
is  simple,  and  the  illustrations  numerous. 


Four  American  Indians.    By  Edson  L.  Whit- 
ney and  Frances  M.  Perry.    Illustrated.    240 
pp.    i2mo.    American  Book  Co. 
A  simple  presentment  of  the  life-stories  of 
four   American   Indians,   who   have   figured   in 
history— Tecumseh,   King   Philip,   Pontiac   and 
Osceola.    They  represent  four  different  periods 
in  the  history  of  the  Red  Men. 

Goethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea.     Edited 
with  introduction,  notes  and  vocabulary.     By 
Philip    Schuyler    Allen.      With    frontispiece. 
257  PP-     i6mo.     Ginn  &  Co. 
The  Assistant  Professor  of  German  Litera- 
ture in  the  University  of  Chicago  has  issued  a 
new  edition  of  Goethe's  familiar  poem,  with  a 
complete  glossary  and  repetitional  exercise,  in 
German,  based  upon  the  text  intended  to  aid 
the  pupil  in  acquiring  command  over  German 
by  rewriting  parts  of  the  poem.     The  notes, 
which  are  brief,  are  in  English,  special  effort 
being  expended  on  the  vocabulary. 

Grimm's  Fairy  Tales.  Selected  and  edited  for 
children  in  their  third  school  year.  By 
James  H.  Fasset.  Illustrated.  188  pp.  i8mo. 
The  Macmillan  Co. 

A  reprint  in  new  guise,  of  the  old,  familiar 
"fairy  tales,"  selected,  says  the  author,  "for 
children  in  their  third  school  year." 

How  We  Are  Clothed:  A  Geographical 
Reader.  By  James  Franklin  Chamberlain, 
author  of  "How  We  Are  Fed,"  etc.  Home 
and  World  Series.  235  pp.  i2mo.  The  Mac- 
millan Co. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  of  the  Department  of  the 
Geography  Normal  School,  of  Los  Angeles, 
California,  has  previously  written  works  on 
"How  We  Are  Fed"  and  "Exercises  in  Physi- 
cal Geography."  The  present  volume  deals 
with  the  manufacture  of  flax  and  wool,  and 
gives  much  detail  of  people  and  places,  all 
abundantly  illustrated. 

La  Vida  es  Sueno.     By  D.  Pedro  Calderon 
de  la  Barca.    Edited  by  William  Wistar  Com- 
fort.    180  pp.     i2mo.    American  Book  Co. 
This,  the  best  known  of  the  dramatic  pro- 
ductions of  the  Great  Spanish  writer,  is  here 
presented  in  a  form  suited  to  the  requirements 
of  American  classes.     Intended  for  advanced 
work,  the  text  is  not  overburdened  with  notes 
of  an  elementary  character,  but  variations  of 
syntax  are  pointed  out,  and  obscure  meanings 
are  made  clear  by  suggestions  of  free  transla- 
tions.    A  vocabulary  is  included. 

Leading  Evbnts  op  Maryland  History. 
With  topical  analyses,  references  and  ques- 
tions for  original  thought  and  research.  By 
J.  Montgomery  Gambrill.  Illustrated.  i2mo. 
Ginn  &  Co. 
An  Historical  Reader,  first  issued  in  1903,  and 

now  revised,  which  summarizes  the  chief  events 
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in  the  history  of  Maryland,  for  use  in  schools, 
fully  illustrated.  Each  chapter  is  accompanied 
by  questions  and  an  appendix  quotes  leading 
documents.  A  book  for  Maryland  high  schools. 

Macaulay's  Essay  on  Addison.     Edited    by 
Charles  Flint  McClumpha.  With  frontispiece. 
184  pp.     i2mo. 
The  newest  addition  to  the  "Gateway  Series." 

It  is  the  kind  of  classic  to  put  into  youthful 

hands. 

School  Chemistry.  By  Elroy  M.  Avery.  Il- 
lustrated. 423  pp.  i2mo.  American  Book 
Co. 

This  book  is  designed  to  meet  the  wants  of 
all  secondary  schools  on  chemistry  and  to  pro- 
vide a  satisfactory  text,  a  sufficient  amount  of 
individual  laboratory  work  and  suitable  lecture- 
table  demonstrations.  It  is  an  entirely  new 
book,  and  possesses  the  various  pedagogical 
features  that  have  made  the  preceding  volumes 
of  the  Avery  series  successful  and  popular. 

Reference 

gAiTHS  AND  FoLK-LoRE,  A  dictionary  of  na- 
'  tional  beliefs,  superstitions,  and  popular  cus- 
toms, past  and  current,  with  their 
classical  and  foreign  analogues,  described  and 
illustrated.  By  W.  Carew  Hazlitt.  In  2  vols, 
new  edition  of  "The  Popular  Antiquities  of 
Great  Britain."    Charles  Scribner*s  Sons. 

Glossary  of  Words,  Phrases,  Names  and 
Allusions  in  the  Works  of  English  Au- 
thors, Particularly  of  Shakespeare  and 
His  Contemporaries.  By  Robert  Nares. 
New  edition.  With  considerable  additions 
both  of  words  and  examples.  By  J.  O.  Halli- 
well  and  Thomas  Wright.  981  PP.  8vo.  E. 
P.  Button  &  Co. 

Secret    of    Popularity,  The,  Or  How  to 
Achieve  Social  Success.     By  Emily  Holt, 
author  of  ''Encyclopaedia  of  Etiquette,"  etc. 
300  pp.    i2mo.    McClure,  Phillips  &  Co. 
Something  on  the  order  of  a  book  on  eti- 
quette, but  cast  in  the  form  of  short  essays,  on 
"Charm   in    Conversation,"     "How   to    be     a 
friend,"  etc.    Descriptions  of  the  sort  of  women 
men  admire,  and  welcome  guests  are  included. 
The  volume  does  not  deal  wholly  with  how  the 
woman   seeker  after  popularity  is  to  win  her 
goal,  but  gives  chapter  II  to  "A  bachelor  and 
a  gentleman."     Many  anecdotes  give  a  touch 
of  narrative  to  the  advice  offered,  Mr^  Cleve- 
land's unfailing  tact  being  quoted. 

Letters 

Artist's  Love  Story,  An.  Told  in  the  letters 
of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  Mrs.  Siddons  and 
Her  Daughters.  Edited  by  Oswald  G. 
Knapp.  Illustrated.  231  pp.  Indexed.  8vo. 
Longmans,  Green  and  Co. 


Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  when  a  young  man, 
at  the  opening  of  a  great  career,  young,  hand- 
some, attractive  and  fickle,  was  successively  in 
love  with  the  two  daughters  of  the  great  ac- 
tress, Mrs.  Siddons.  He  proposed  to  both  in 
marriage,  changed  his  mind  in  both  cases,  and 
was  never  wedded  to  either.  The  letters  in  this 
double,  but  somewhat  disastrous  courtship, 
with  the  intimacy  which  continued  in  spite  of 
this,  between  him  and  the  family,  are  the  sub- 
ject of  this  volume,  illustrated  by  his  own 
sketches  and  paintings.  It  has  the  double  in- 
terest of  giving  a  new  chapter  in  the  life  of  an 
important  English  portrait  painter,  an  account 
of  a  family  which  100  years  ago  furnished  the 
leading  figures  on  the  English  stage,  and  a  nar- 
rative of  lovemaking  at  first  hand. 

Letters  From  a  Portuguese  Nun  to  an  Of- 
ficer IN  the  French  Army.    Translated  by 
W.  R.  Bowles.    Being  a  reproduction  of  the 
edition  of  1817.    133  pp.     i6mo.     Brentano's. 
A  reprint  of  a  work  which  first  appeared  in 
translation  in  1678,  and  was  the  subject  of  18 
editions  from  1669  down  to  1893.     It  now  ap- 
pears in  a  "Reprint  of  the  translation  issued  by 
W.  R.  Bowles  in  1808"  and  includes  the  second 
part  of  the  letters.  Picturesque  in  character,  it 
has   the   interest  which   attaches  to   undraped 
passion. 

Woman  of  the  World,  A.     Her  counsel  to 
other  people's  sons  and  daughters.    By  Ella 
Wheeler  Wilcox.    With  frontispiece.    302  pp. 
i2mo.    L.  C.  Page  &  Co. 
Letters  of  advice,  written  with  some  humor, 
much  good  sense,  if  somewhat  practical  and 
worldly,  the  author's  prose  being  less   inter- 
esting than  her  verse.     Many  have  appeared 
in  the  New  York  "American"  and  other  papers. 


V  erse 

Ballad  of  Reading  Gaol,  The.     By  C  3-  3- 

8vo.    E.  J.  Clode. 

A  reprint  in  parchment  cover,  rubricated, 
running  title,  and  broad  margined  page,  of 
Oscar  Wilde's  remarkable  poem  on  his  term 
in  Reading  Gaol,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
poem  ever  printed  on  prison  life. 

Lady  of  the  Lake,  The.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
With  topography  of  the  poem  by  the  late  Sir 
George  Biddell  Airy  and  notes  by  Andrew 
Lang.  Illustrated.  158  pp.  i2mo.  Adam 
&  Charles  Black. 
An  interesting  and  artistic  reprint  significant 

for  its  pictures  in  color  and  photographs  of  the 

scenes  of  the  poem. 

Philippine  and  Other  Verses.    By  Erwin  C. 

Garrett.    73  pp.     i2mo. 

Verses  mostly  inspired  by  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War.  Kipling  seems  to  have  been  the 
master.    Some  of  them  have  a  commendable  dc- 
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gree  of  virility  and  are  touched  here  and  there 
with  live  fire.  The  tendency  is  realistic,  one 
sees  all  the  blood  and  in  this  way  are  the  hor- 
rors of  war  dwelt  upon.  It  is  Veally  a  meri- 
torious volume  of  war-poetry. 

Sixty  Sonnets.    By  Louis  M.  Elshemus.  Pub- 
lished by  Eastman  Lewi,  New  York. 
A   small  volume  of  sonnets,  the  quality  of 

which  might  be  better  if  the  quantity  were  less. 


Year  in  Europe,  A.  By  Walter  W.  Moore. 
Illustrated.  358  pp.  8vo.  The  Presbyterian 
Committee  ot  Publication.  Richmond,  Va. 

A  second  edition  of  a  very  pleasing  book  of 
travel  by  the  President  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  in  Richmond,  Va.  The  author  has 
seen  everything  in  the  light  of  historic  and 
literary  association  and  now  describes  his  ob- 
servations and  impressions  in  a  spontaneous* 
entertaining  way. 


Travel     and     Description 

Backgrounds  of  Literature.  By  Hamilton 
Wright  Mabie.  Illustrated.  328  pp.  i2mo. 
The  Macmillan  Co. 

A  new  edition,  with  some  additions  of  the 
book  issued  by  Mr.  Mabie  just  before  Christ- 
mas of  last  year.  The  present  volume  is  not  so 
large  and  scarcely  as  beautiful  in  binding,  but  it 
is  neatly  and  artistically  made. 

Bonnie  Scotland.     Described   by  H.  A.   R. 

Hope  MoncrieflF.    Painted  by  Sutton  Palmer. 

8vo.    A.  &  C.  Black,  London. 

Contains  paintings  by  Sutton  Palmer,  re- 
produced in  three  color  process,  covering  the 
scenery  of  Scotland,  exclusive  of  the  islands, 
which  are  to  make  the  subject  of  a  second 
volume,  accompanied  by  a  letter  press  frankly 
described  as  accessory,  reviews  the  country 
and  people  of  the  Scot,  with  an  occasional 
anecdote  and  much  local  admiration.  Its  au- 
thor is  an  Edinboro  editor  who  has  written 
upon  this  subject  with  affection  and  along  fa- 
miliar lines. 

Inner  Jerusalem.    By  A.  Goodrich-Freer,  au- 
thor of  "Outer  Isles,"  etc.    Illustrated.     379 
pp.     Indexed.    8vo.     E.  P.  Button  &  Co. 
An    attempt   to    describe    the    inner   life    of 
Jerusalem,   reviewing  each  of  its  factors,  the 
Oriental  churches,  the  Greeks,  Latins,  the  part 
played  by  the  English  Episcopal  Church,  the 
Moslem  both  men  and  women,  the  Christian 
women  in  Jerusalem,  and  various  philanthropic 
institutions.     The  book  is  based  on  residence 
and  fills  an  entirely  new  place  in  the  literature 
of  a  city  more  written  about  than  any  other, 
except  Rome,  London  and  Paris. 


Scottish  Lipe  and  Character.    Described  by 
William  Sanderson.     Painted  by  H.  J.  Dob- 
son.     159  pp.    8vo.    Adam  &  Charles  Black. 
Twenty  paintings  by  Scotch  artists  have  been 
reproduced  in  color  by  process.     These  sug- 
gest the  text  of  chapters  which  cover  the  folk 
life  of  Scotland,  religious,  social,  rural  and  in- 
dustrial.    The  work  is  of  the  gift-book  order, 
but  will  have  an  agreeable  interest  for  Scotch- 
men. 


Selections 

Chants  Communal.    By  Horace  Traubel.  194 
pp.     i2mo.     Small,  Maynard  &  Co. 

A  reprint  of  prose  and  verse  by  a  disciple  of 
Walt  Whitman,  which  appeared  in  the  Phila- 
delphia "Conservator,"  showing  the  influence 
of  Emerson. 


Completed  Proverbs.  By  Lisle  de  Vaux 
Matthewman.  Pictures  by  Clare  Victor 
Dwiggins.    i6mo.    Henry  T.  Coates  &  Co. 

Some  more  of  Mr.  Matthewman's  clever 
epigrams,  with  more  of  Mr.  Dwiggin's  clever 
drawings.  The  book  is  uniform  with  "Crank- 
isms"  and  affords  no  little  amusement  and 
agreeable  reading  for  stray  moments.  There 
are  some  lessons,  too,  if  one  care  to  look  deep 
enough. 


Three  Years  With  the  Poets.  Compiled  by 
Bertha  Hazard.  237  pp.  i2mo.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co. 

A  text-book  of  poetry  for  children  in  the 
first  years  of  school  to  memorize. 

Wit.  and  Humor  op  Well  Known  Quota- 
tions. Edited  by  Marshall  Brown.  <  334  pp. 
Indexed.    i2mo.    Small,  Maynard  &  Co. 

A  dictionary  of  quotations  with  an  index  of 
first  lines,  but  none  of  subjects.  It  covers  a 
wide  range  of  authors,  including  many  trivial 
stories,  with  a  large  number  of  newspaper  ex- 
tracts most  of  them  from  the  humorous  col- 
umns. In  many  cases,  a  familiar  quotation  is 
succeeded  by  the  variations  which  various  par- 
agraphers  have  improved  on  the  original  ut- 
terances. The  book  adds  one  more  to  the 
many  which  often  prove  useful  to  a  speaker 
in  search  for  some  illustration  or  phrase. 

Woman  and  Her  Wits.  Epigrams  on  Wom- 
an, Love  and  Beauty.  Collected  and  edited 
by  G.  F.  Monkshood.  With  frontispiece. 
174  pp.     i6mo.    H.  M.  Caldwell  Co. 

Quotations  gathered  from  many  sources,  fol- 
lowing a  French  work  on  the  same  lines. 
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Useful    and    Fine    Arts 

Art  of  the  Louvre,  The.  By  Mary  Knight 
Potter.  Illustrated.  i2mo.  L.  C.  Page  & 
Co. 

The  oil  paintings  of  the  Louvre  are  made  the 
subject  of  this  volume,  in  which  133  pages  of 
the  418,  are  devoted  to  the  French  School.  In 
each  Gallery,  the  leading  pictures,  those  in 
which  a  visitor  is  most  likely  to  be  interested, 
are  described  with  a  careful  collection  of  what 
has  been  said  in  regard  to  them  by  critics  and 
men  of  letters.  Page  illustrations  in  process 
repeat  familiar  paintings.  A  touch  of  biog- 
raphy, a  little  of  description,  the  history  of  the 
collection,  and  personal  impressions  are  min- 
gled in  a  book  of  value  to  visitors,  and  having 
its  usefulness  to  those  who  are  engaged  in 
the  general  study  of  art. 

Lace:  Its  Origin  and  History.  By  Samuel 
L.  Goldenberg.  Illustrated.  TJ  pp.  8vo. 
Brentano's. 

A  brief  and  summary  account  of  lace,  glean- 
ed from  familiar  sources,  with  processed  illus- 
trations, large  enough  to  follow  the  pattern, 
but  addmg  little  either  in  its  text  or  examples 
to  larger  works,  save  as  its  alphabetic  account 
of  lace  is  a  useful  summary  of  the  subject. 

Lace  Book.  The.  By  N.  Hudson  Moore,  au- 
thor of  "Flower  Fables  and  Fancies."  etc. 
Illustrated.  8vo.  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 
Mr.  Moore  has  preceded  this  work  by  "The 
Art  China  Book,"  "The  Art  Furniture  Book," 
etc.  This  volume  has  an  artistic  frontispiece, 
a  photograph  in  color,  of  Queen  Marie-Amelie 
(wife  of  Louis-Philippe),  showing  exquisite 
Brussels  lace  flounces  on  her  gown,  and  a 
scarf  of  the  richest  decoration.  The  work 
treats  the  subject  in  the  broadest  and  fullest 
possible  manner  in  "parts"  and  is  beautifully 
designed,  with  decorated  pages  and  many  ad- 
mirable reproductions  of  portraits  of  famous 
and  noted  sovereigns  and  others,  together  with 
surprisingly  clear  specimens  of  old  lace.  A 
work  necessarily  similar  to  many  of  its  kind, 
but  differing  in  its  artistic  holiday  garb,  being 
bound  and  printed  in  a  most  exceptional  man- 
ner. 

Marks  of  American  Potters.  By  Edwin  At- 
lee  Barber,  author  of  "Pottery  and  Por- 
celain in  the  United  States,"  etc.  Illustrated. 
167  pp.  Indexed.  i2mo.  Patterson  &  White 
Co.,  Philadelphia. 

An  exhaustive  list  of  the  marks  of  American 
pottery  for  the  century,  down  to  the  present 
time,  by  the  one  leading  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  United  States. 

Oriental  Rug  Book,  The.  By  Mary  Church- 
ill Ripley.  Illustrated.  299  pp.  Indexed. 
i2mo.    Frederick  A.  Stokes   Co. 

See  With   the  New  Books. 


Ornament,  and  Its  Application.     By  Lewis 
F.  Day,  author  of  "Pattern  Design,"  etc.    Il- 
lustrated.    8vo.     Charles   Scribner's   Sons. 
A    student's    volume,    treating    in    practical 
fashion   the   relation  between   design  and  ma- 
terial, tools  and  methods  of  work,  etc.    The 
illustrations   are  particularly  good. 

The  author,  a  teacher  in  South  Kensington, 
has  continued  in  this  volume  his  previous  dis- 
cussion on  "Pattern  Design,"  "Nature  in  Or- 
nament," "Alphabets  Old  and  New,"  etc.  The 
work  rests  on  the  system  which  has  been 
adopted  in  the  school  of  which  he  is  a  part, 
which  endeavors  to  find  some  way  through 
which  dull  people  can  design  agreeably  by  rote. 
With  the  aid  of  numerous  illustrations,  orna- 
ment is  carried  through  all  the  phases  famil- 
iar in  treatises  of  this  sort,  first:  conventional 
and  applied  art,  and  the  character,  next:  the 
use  of  various  technical  tools,  and  last:  the 
limitations  of  ornament  in  its  various  shapes. 

Games     and     Sports 

Bridge  Developments.     From  "The   Higher 
Grammar  of  Bridge."     By  Edmund  Robert- 
son and  A.  Hyde-Wallaston.     127  pp.     i6mo. 
Brentano's. 
Extracts  from  a  forthcoming  work  entitled 

"The    Higher    Grammar    of    Bridge"    dealing 

mainly  with  the  theory  of  the  game,  especially 

with  reference  to  "exclamations." 

Captain    Kidd   and   Other   Charades.      By 
Florence  L.  Sahler.  65    pp.      i2mo.      Robert 
Grier  Cooke. 
An  agreeable  collection  of  charades,  of  the 

gift   book   style. 

Photography  for  the  Sportsman  Natural- 
ist.    By   L.  W.   Brownell.    Illustrated,     -^l 
pp.  indexed.    i2mo.   The  Macmillan  Co. 
This  issue  of  The  Sportsman's  Library,  edit- 
ed  by    Caspar   Whitney,   limits   itself   to   field 
photography.    Three  chapters  describe  the  or- 
dinary appliances  of  the  camera.   The  rest  take 
up  tele-photography  and  the  apparatus  needed 
for  a  field  worker.   The  remainder  of  the  book 
— some  200  pages — is  divided  into  descriptions 
in   detail  of  the  methods  of  photography  for 
animals,  small  mammals,  birds'  nests,  birds  and 
their  young,  fish,  reptiles,  wild  flowers,  trees, 
fungi,  in  the  zoos,  in  camp  and  woods. 

M  iscellaneous 

Becquerel    Rays    and   the    Properties   of 
Radium^  The.    By   Hon.   R.  J.   Strutt.    207 
pp.  indexed.   8vo.    Edward  Arnold. 
Assuming  only  elementary  scientifical  knowl- 
edge, the  author,  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  the  centre  of  such  research  in  Eng- 
lish Universities,  has  gathered  in  a  single  vol- 
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ume,  not  large,  an  account  of  radio  active 
energy,  summarized  under  a  discussion  of  Bec- 
Querel  Rays.  The  son  and  heir  of  Lord  Ray- 
leigH,  the  most  distinguished  physicist  of  Great 
Britain  he  comes  to  his  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject and  his  capacity  for  exposition  by  inheri- 
tance. 

Book  of  Symbols,  The.    By  Henry  A.  Wise 
Wood.  37  pp.   i8mo.   William  Ritchie. 
A    fantasy    on    life,    nature    and   the    world, 
quaintly  printed.   A  pastel  of  sentiment. 

French  Home  Cooking.    By  Berthe  Julienne 
Low.     Illustrated.     320   pp.    indexed.     i2mo. 
McClure,  Phillips  &  Co. 
A  Cook-book  that  a  housewife  would  enjoy 
handling  and  making  use  of.   It  is  full  of  prac- 
tical recipes  and  suggestions;  many  of  them 
will  be  a  boon  to  the  woman  who  is  often  at  a 
loss  for  variety  and  novelty  in  her  home  cook- 
ing.  Dainty  ways  of  serving  are  set  forth  ga- 
lore with  many  photographs  to  illustrate. 

Jiu-JiTsu.  A  comphehensive  and  copiously  il- 
lustrated treatise  on  the  wonderful  Japanese 
method  of  attack  and  self-defense.  In  one 
volume.  By  Capt.  Harry  H.  Skinner.  Poses 
by  B.  H.  Kuwashima.  118  pp.  i2mo.  The 
Baker  &  Taylor  Co. 

The  teacher  in  Columbia  University  of  this 
Japanese  method  of  self-defense,  B.  H.  Ku- 
washima, furnishes  the  poses  for  the  photo- 
graphs which  explain  this  code  of  instruction  in 
the  Japanese  mode  of  self-defense.  An  ingeni- 
ous use  of  the  principle  of  the  lever,  without 
regard  to  what  is  considered  foul  play  by 
Anglo-Saxons  in  disabling  an  antagonist. 

Life  in  Sing  Sing.    By  Number  1500.   276  pp. 

i2mo.   Bobbs-Merrill  Co. 

A  study  of  Sing  Sing  Prison  by  a  convict 
who  experienced  a  term  there,  giving  much 
information  in  regard  to  the  behavior  and  life 
of  convicts  of  public  note,  including  a  number 
of  men  who  have  suffered  death  in  the  electric 
chair. 


Outline  on  the  Theory  of  Organic  Evolu- 
tion, An.  With  a  description  of  some  of 
the  phenomena  which  it  explains.  By  May- 
nard  M.  Metcalf.  Illustrated.  191  pp.  in- 
dexed. 8vo.  The  Macmillan  Co. 
The  Professor  of  Biology  of  the  Woman's 
College  of  Baltimore,  an  institution  which  still 
seeks  the  broader  cultivation  of  a  college 
course,  instead  of  specializing,  has  presented 
in  this  volume  the  lectures  on  evolution  which 
he  has  delivered  in  the  college  to  young 
women,  many  of  whom  have  no  intention  of 
pursuing  the  study  of  biology  farther.  They 
constitute,  therefore,  a  summary,  profusely  il- 
lustrated, of  the  proof  of  hereditary  succession 
and  variation  in  species  presented  by  the  dif- 
ference in  wild  examples  and  the  changes  in 
domestication,  together  with  a  discussion  of 
the  means  by  which  this  is  accomplished.  In 
reaching  a  conclusion  between  Lamarck  and 
Darwin,  Professor  Metcalf  wisely  says  that 
while  much  is  known  about  environment,  little 
is  as  yet  understood  about  innate  nature  and 
the  problem  as  to  which  is  the  determining 
cause  must  be  left  for  further  research. 

Str.\tegy  of  Great  Railroads,  The.  By 
Frank  H.  Spearman.  With  maps.  289  pp. 
i2mo.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
Each  of  the  great  systems  in  which  the  rail- 
roads of  the  country  are  gradually  dividing, 
being  guided  in  their  metes  by  geographical 
conditions  for  the  most  part,  but  partly  by  po- 
litical boundaries,  are  discussed  in  this  vol- 
ume. The  book  is  full  of  the  admiration,  rarely 
reciprocated,  the  literary  man  lavishes  on  the 
practical  executive.  In  some  cases,  such  as  the 
Harriman  and  Hill  lines,  the  centre  of  the  nar- 
rative is  the  genius  of  the  man  who  has  created 
the  system;  in  the  others,  as  in  the  Vanderbilt 
and  Pennsylvania  lines,  the  chief  factor  is  the 
line  itself.  On  some,  as  the  Rock  Island,  a 
recent  creation  of  speculation  is  treated  as  a 
permanent  railroad  organism.  Historical  chap- 
ters on  the  first  Trans-Continental  railroad, 
early  days,  etc.,  close  the  work,  which  is  de- 
scriptive rather  than  statistical. 
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AMAKER              PRICES 

Abbess   of   Vlaye,  The.     By  Stanley  J.   Wey- 
man.    $i.o8,  postpaid. 

Abraham   Lincoln.     By  Ellis   P.   Oberholtzer. 
$1.25,  postpaid. 

American  Literary  Criticism.  By  William  Mor- 
ton Payne.    $1.40,  postpaid. 

Arbitration  and  the  Hague  Court.      By    John 
Watson  Foster,  $1.00,   postpaid. 

Artist's  Love  Story,  An.     Edited  by  Oswald 
G.  Knapp.    $3.15;  by  mail,  $3.35. 

Art   of  the   Louvre,   The.     By   Mary    Knight 
Potter.     $2.00,  postpaid. 

Atoms  of  Empire.     By  Cutcliflfe  Hyne.    $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Avril.    By  H.  Belloc.    $1.80;  by  mail,  $1.95. 

Baccarat.    By  Frank  Danby.    $1.08,  postpaid. 

Backgrounds    of    Literature.      By      Hamilton 
Wright    Mabie.     $1.80,   post  15  cents. 

Ballad  of  Reading  Gaol.     By  C.  3.  3.     $1.00 
postpaid. 

Beethoven  and  His  Forerunners.     By  Daniel 
G;  Mason.    $2.00,  postpaid. 

Bonnie  Scotland.     Described  by  A.  R.  Hope. 
$5.40;  by  mail,  $5.70. 

Bridge  Developments.    By  Edmund  Robertson 
and   A.    Hyde-Wallaston.     $1.25,  postpaid. 

Buccaneers,  The.     By  Henry  M.  Hyde.    $1.20, 
postpaid. 

Cabbages    and    King.      By   O.    Henry.     $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Chants    Communal.      Horace   Traubel.     $1.00, 
postpaid. 

Christian   Opportunity,   The.     By   Randall   T. 
Davidson.    $1.50,  postpaid. 

Dandelion  Cottage.     By  Carroll  Watson  Ran- 
kin.   $1.08,  postpaid. 

Dictionary  of  Faiths  and  Folk-Lore.     2  vols. 
By  W.  Carew  Hazlitt.    $5.40;  by  mail,  $6.00. 

Emmanuel  Burden.     By  Hilaire  Belloc.    $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Europe  and  the  Far  East.     By  Sir  Robert  K. 
Douglas.    $1.80;  by  mail,  $1.95. 


Evolution  of  the  Constitution.  By  John  Ad- 
am Kasson.    $1.50,  postpaid. 

Far  from  the  Maddening  Girls.  By  Guy  Wet- 
more  Carryl.    90  cents,  postpaid. 

Fifty  Years  of  Fleet  Street  Recollections  of 
Sir  J.  R.  Robinson.  Compiled  by  F.  Moy 
Thomas.    $360;  by  mail,  $3.87. 

French  Home  Cooking.  By  Berthe  Julienne 
Low.    $1.20,  postpaid. 

From  Tokio  Through  Manchuria  With  the 
Japanese.  By  Louis  L.  Seaman.  $1.50,  post- 
paid. 

Gass's  Journal  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedi- 
tion. By  Sergeant  Patrick  Gass.  $3.50,  post- 
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Glossary  of  Words,  Phrases  and  Allusions. 
By  Robert  Nares.    $2.70;  by  mail,  $2.98. 

Guthrie  of  the  "Times."  By  Joseph  A.  Alt- 
sheler.    $1.08,  postpaid. 

History  of  the  United  States.  Vol.  5.  By 
James  Ford  Rhodes.    $2.50,  postpaid. 

History  of  the  Westminster  Assembly.  By 
W.  Beveridge.     90  cents;  by  mail,  $1.09. 

History  of  Yachting.  By  Author  H.  Clark. 
$5.00,  postpaid. 

In  Love's  Garden.  By  John  Cecil  Clay.  I2.20. 
postpaid. 

Jiu-jitsu.  By  Harry  H.  Skinner.  $1.00,  post- 
paid. 

John  Gilley.  By  Charles  W.  Eliot.  60  cents, 
postpaid. 

King  Leopold's  Rule  in  Africa.  By  Edmund 
D.  Morel.    $3.75;  by  mail,  $4,01. 

Kitty  of  the  Roses.     By  Ralph   H.   Barbour. 

$1.45. 

Lace  Book.    By  N.  J.  Moore.    $5.00.  postpaid. 

Lady  of  the  Lake,  The.  New  edition.  By  Sir 
Walter  Scott.    $2.00;  by  mail,  $2.21. 

Letters  of  John  Ruskin  to  Charles  Eliot  Nor- 
ton.   2  vols.    $4.00,  postpaid. 

Letters  from  a  Portuguese  Nun.  Translated 
by  W.  R.  Bowles.  75  cents;  by  mail,  80  cents. 

Literary  Geography.  By  W.  Sharp.  $3.50, 
postpaid. 
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Literature     Between    Two     Eras 

By    Thomas    Wentworth    Higginson 


WHEN  the  once  famous  authoress, 
Fredrika  Bremer  was  in  this 
country,  in  1865,  she  was  very 
much  delighted  on  visiting  James  Russell 
Lowell,  at  his  home  in  Cambridge,  because 
he  was  the  first  person  she  had  seen  in 
America  who  was  living  in  the  house  where 
he  was  bom.  Lowell's  grandchildren  still 
occupy  that  fine  old  Revolutionary  man- 
sion, "Elmwood,"  but  now  instead  of 
forming  a  part  of  a  large  family  estate,  it 
is  crowded  among  diverging  roads,  where 
passengers  jump  from  the  trolley  cars  and 
run  up  to  peer  in  through  the  drawing 
room  windows.  Yet  the  change  of  the 
literary  atmosphere  in  Cambridge  and  Bos- 
ton and,  indeed,  in  most  of  our  older 
towns  and  cities,  is  quite  as  marked  as  in 
the  external  abodes.  The  literature  in 
America  then  dwelt,  wherever  it  existed, 
in  a  narrow  circle  where  it  was  the  ab- 
sorbing subject.  There  was  a  common 
tendency  of  thought,  of  language,  of 
habits,  even  of  religious  opinions  or  non- 
opinions,  strangely  combined  with  the 
greatest  personal  individualities.  You 
could  scarcely  group  together  in  a  room, 
for  instance,  individuals  more  unlike  in 
temperament  than  Emerson,  Longfellow, 
Holmes,  Lowell,  Hawthorne  and  Whittier, 
yet  they  all  felt,  first  or  last,  the  spirit  of 
their  time ;  travel  was  secondary ;  thought, 
for  a  moment,  seemed  all ;  and  the  women 
of  the  same  period,  as  Margaret  Fuller 
and  Elizabeth  Peabody,  were  in  the  same 
general  attitude. 


There  was  also  a  business  circle, 
touching  this  in  brotherly  or  kmdred 
ways ;  but  it  was  mainly  absorbed  in  lines 
of  commerce  long  since  passed  away,  such 
as  the  oriental  trade,  for  instance,  a  de- 
partment which  coincided  with  the  literary 
life  in  taking  men  out  of  the  everyday 
world,  in  making  far-off  things  familiar. 
In  my  own  case,  I  remember,  while  I  was 
reading  Homer  and  Platd,  one  of  my  elder 
brothers  was  sailing  as  super-cargo  to  Rio 
Janeiro  and  another  to  Calcutta.  The 
strange  books,  the  strange  images,  the 
words  themselves  which  they  brought 
home  seemed  much  nearer  to  poetry  and 
belles  lettres  than  do  the  copper  mines 
and  railway  speculations  of  to-day.  Yet  in 
this  respect  there  was  no  substantial  differ- 
ence; the  real  contrast  was  between  stu- 
dious revery,  on  the  one  side,  and  execu- 
tive action  on  the  other. 

Even  within  the  walls  of  the  student's 
room  there  was  a  very  different  condition 
in  respect  to  studies  pursued.  No  doubt 
that  period  was  accompanied  by  a  good 
deal  more  of  Latin  and  Greek  than  one 
finds  to-day,  and  was  also  accompanied  by 
a  newborn  enthusiasm  for  a  great  school  of 
German  writers  who  are  now,  apparently, 
little  read  in  Germany  itself,  save  Goethe 
and  Heine.  There  was  also  a  marked 
and  definite  school  in  France  known  as 
the  Eclectic  School,  now  wholly  vanished, 
which  was  then  actively  introduced  into 
our  college  exercises,  chiefly  through  the 
writings   of   Cousin   and   Jouffroy,   while 
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Spanish  and  Italian  were  also  with  us  as 
studies,  and  students  read,  of  course,  Don 
Quixote  and  Dante.  We  read  the  books 
or  read  about  them,  but  the  lands  where 
these  great  authors  had  dwelt  were  far 
away.  Now  men  and  women  visit  France, 
Germany  and  Italy  by  the  thousand  every 
summer,  and  bring  home  the  latest  editions 
of  sonie  of  the  same  books,  but  do  not 
read  them,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  with  quite 
the  same  reverence. 

If  we  now  look  at  this  condition  of 
things  a  shade  more  deeply  we  find  that 
it  is  nothing  local  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  but  in  truth  forms  only  a  part 
of  a  wider  change  by  which  literature, 
as  such  shows  less  visible  leader- 
ship among  the  arts  and  vocations 
of  men  than  it  held  half  a  century 
ago.  The  leading  literary  names  of  the 
foremost  nations  now  represent  less  rela- 
tive prominence  than  was  the  case  sixty 
years  since.  It  is  not  alone  in  the  United 
States  that  this  is  so.  As  we  have  no 
recognized  living  substitutes  for  Emer- 
son and  Hawthorne,  Poe  and  Longfellow, 
so  England  has  none  for  Darwin  and 
Tennyson;  Germany  for  Goethe  and 
Heine ;  France  for  Victor  Hugo.  And  on 
the  other  hand,  in  all  these  nations,  even 
in  England,  the  expansion  of  scientific 
discovery  and  business  pursuits  has  been 
enormous.  This  change  is  most  notice- 
able in  Germany,  where  a  single  prince 
controlling  the  small  domain  of  Weimar 
had  in  his  court  four  such  men  as  Goethe, 
Schiller,  Herder  and  Lessing. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  cer- 
tainly no  conception,  sixty  years  ago, 
of    the    enormous    development    of    mere 


wealth  as  a  basis  of  social  leadership.  At 
that  time  the  possession  of  a  million  dol- 
lars involved  a  sum  so  vast  that  it  was 
seriously  questioned  whether  any  Ameri- 
can possessed  it;  whereas,  now  the  mere 
millionaire  counts  for  little  or  nothing 
among  social  magnates.  This  is  enough 
to  show  that  the  change  in  the  habits  of 
society  is  not  a  local  phenomenon,  but  one 
belonging  alike  to  the  leading  nations  of 
the  world.  In  short,  it  is  evident  that  lit- 
erature for  a  certain  period  in. these  na- 
tions seems  destined  to  take,  for  the  time 
being,  a  subordinate  place.  There  is  noth- 
ing new  in  such  changes:  they  belong  to 
the  progress  of  man.  The  new  form  of 
social  procedure  is  not  itself  based  on  ac- 
cident, but  is  the  fruit  of  the  world's  de- 
mand for  the  genius  of  invention  and  the 
gift  of  organizing  power.  How  much 
farther  this  tendency  will  prevail,  we  know 
not,  nor  is  the  end  yet  apparent.  A  gen- 
eration which  has  produced  and  has  yet 
very  imperfectly  adopted  two  such  won- 
ders as  wireless  telegraphy  and  the  X-rays 
can  scarcely  yet  even  venture  to  speculate 
as  to  what  may  occur  next. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  there 
was,  "sixty  years  since,"  a  period  of  seeth- 
ing and  active  reform  through  all  the 
Northern  States,  beginning  with  the  tem- 
perance and  anti-slavery  movements,  and 
expanding  into  socialistic  experiments  of 
all  kinds  which  peculiarly  touched  men 
and  women,  whether  by  sympathy  or  by 
antagonism,  so  that  all  their  work  was 
done,  as  it  were,  on  the  slope  of  some  vol- 
cano. Men  of  the  highest  purposes  court- 
ed martyrdom  more  or  less  consciously.' 
as  I  can  remember  some  of  the  more  de- 
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voted  abolitionists,  such  as  Parker  ,  Pills- 
bury  and  Stephen  Foster,  boasting  in  their 
speeches  of  having  gone  up  into  the  pul- 
pits of  pro-slavery  ministers  and  trampled 
upon  the  very  pulpit  itself  as  a  protest 
against  the  opinions  preached  there.  There 
was  a  tradition  of  a  boy  in  Concord,  Mas- 
sachusetts, who,  having  been  brought  up 
an  extreme  come-outer,  as  it  was  called, 
came  home  from  vacation  partially  con- 
verted to  views  and  habits  his  mother 
greatly  disapproved — views  held  in  the 
outer  world.  **He  used  to  be  a  real  come- 
outer/'  she  mournfully  exclaimed,  "but 
now  he  sw-ears  and  goes  to  church  and  is 
just  like  any  other  boy."  The  headquar- 
ters for  these  agitations  were,  of  course, 
found  largely  in  New  England,  but  Hor- 
ace Greeley's  "Tribune,"  in  New  York, 
and  the  more  radical  Quaker  elements  in 
Philadelphia  took  their  full  share  in  it,  and 
these  last  moulded  Whittier,  who  lived 
there  for  a  time.  There  are  doubtless 
radicalisms  and  antagonisms  enough  to- 
day, but  they  are  spread  over  so  wide  a 
surface,  and  so  many  social  influences  are 
balanced  against  each  other,  that  no  such 
scenes  are  witnessed.  Life  is  so  much 
more  highly  organized  and  is  transacted 
on  so  wide  a  scale  that  it  does  not  take  so 
close  a  hold  on  literary  pursuits.  The 
scholar  easily  shuts  himself  up  in  his 
library  and  lets  the  world  go  on  outside ; 
or  else  takes  the  great  working  world  itself 
for  his  theme. 

Now  there  are  some  great  advantages 
in  this  wider  atmosphere.  It  places  us 
farther  from  mere  radicalism,  or  even 
egotism;  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  does 
not  rear,  or  at  least  does  not  breed  for 


intellectual  purposes,  the  same  type  of 
men.  Literature  will  always,  no  doubt, 
find  self-asserting  individualities.  Thoreau, 
climbing  two  pairs  of  stairs  to  bring  home 
the  unsold  edition  of  his  **Week  on  the 
Concord  and  Merrimac  Rivers"  and  writ- 
ing in  his  journal  that  day  *'I  am  now  the 
owner  of  a  library  of  seven  hundred  vol- 
umes, six  hundred  of  which  I  wrote  my- 
self," was  not  perhaps  more  essentially 
individual  than  a  correspondent  of  mine 
who  last  winter  built  a  little  wooden  shanty 
in  the  back  yard  of  a  city,  where  he 
and  his  wife  and  child  might  live  for 
almost  nothipg  while  he  wrote  his  book, 
he  not  having  the  means  by  any  ordinary 
mode  of  living  to  get  through  the  cold 
weather. 

Yet  it  is  undeniably  true  that  the  enor- 
mous increase  of  opportunities  which  all 
our  colleges  now  give,  the  creation  of  great 
public  libraries  in  our  cities  and  of  smaller 
libraries  accessible  in  every  town  opens  a 
period  when  youthful  literary  talent  is  re- 
ceiving aid  on  so  vast  a  scale  that  we  can- 
not yet  predict  the  consequences.  For 
myself,  I  am  glad  to  be  old  enough  to  have 
seen  something  of  both  points  of  view, 
and  in  looking  back  cannot  quite  forget 
the  fascination  of  early  difficulties  to  be 
encountered  in  obtaining  books.  I  recall 
the  time,  for  instance,  when  my  old  friend, 
the  late  Robert  Carter,  walked  along  the 
streets  with  his  widowed  mother,  in 
his  boyhood  planning  to  spend  their 
last  half  dollar  in  buying  a  dinner, 
but  lingered  so  long  before  a  book- 
seller's window  displaying  a  half-dollar 
second-hand    copy    of    Spenser's    "Fairic 
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Queene,"    that    it    ended    in    their    buy-  youths  who  come  to  Cambridge  literally 

ing  the  book  and  going  without  the  din-  penniless  are  presently  carried  beyond  all 

ner.     Fortunately,  in  their  case,  aid  ar-  sympathy    by    college    endowments   and 

rived  from  an  unexpected  source;  and  I  "scholarships"  of  which  in  those  earlier 

cannot    but    recall    it,    sometimes,  when  days  no  one  dreamed. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

The     Poor     Soul 


A 


By     May     Kendall 

POOR  soul  sought  the  gate  of  heaven'. 
"Oh,  let  me  in,"  said  she, 
"To  look  upon  the  spirits  shriven, 
.A.nd  on  the  Healing  Tree — 


But  the  Angel  answered :  "Though  God's  grace 

Be  mighty  far  and  near, 
In  Heaven  for  thee  there  is  no  place, 

Thou  boldest  earth  too  dear  1 

The  poor  soul  pleaded :  "Though  in  grief 

I  reap  my  wage  aright, 
Yet  give  me  but  a  single  leaf 

From  thy  great  fields  of  light !" 

He  looked  not  on  the  angel  folk. 

Nor  on  the  crystal  tide — 
A  leaf  of  amaranth  he  broke, 

An  asphodel  beside. 

He  looked  not  on  the  mansions  fair 

That  for  the  blessed  wait — 
Yet  he  a  crimson  rose  did  spare, 

And  hastened  to  the  gate. 

To  pass  Heaven's  portal  all  unmeet 

She  stood,  the  wanderer ; 
Howbeit,  music  clear  and  sweet 

There  floated  out  to  her. 

And  through  the  opening  gate  she  caught 

The  light  ineffable— 
The  amaranth  the  Angel  brought. 

The  rue,  the  asphodel. 

And  gave — and  even  as  she  took, 

There  faded  from  her  ken 
The  radiance,  whereon  who  look 

Shall  never  fear  again. 

And  none  the  mystic  boon  perceive ; 

Yet  where  the  journey  lies 
Of  that  poor  soul,  men  cease  to  grieve. 

And  dream  of  Paradise. 

London    "Saturday   Review." 
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Mr.   Henry    James    on     Balzac 


THE  privilege  of  hearing  Mr.  Henry 
James,  the  most  prominent  of  living 
American  novelists,  make  his  initial 
effort  at  platform  speaking,  was  reserved 
for  the  members  and  guests  of  the  Con- 
tempgrary  Club  of  Philadelphia,  before 
whom,  on  the  evening  of  January  9th,  the 
author  of  "Daisy  Miller,"  "The  Wings 
of  the  Dove"  and  "The  Golden  Bowl," 
delivered  his  first  public  address.  The 
subject  was  one  on  which  Mr.  James  is 
eminently  qualified  to  speak,  namely,  "The 
Lesson  of  Balzac." 


The  Contemporary  Club  is  one  of  the 
Quaker  City's  favorite  organizations  for 
the  patronage  of  the  arts,  and  its  presi- 
dent, who  introduced  the  visitor  with  fit- 
tingly appreciative  words  and  graceful 
manner,  is  Miss  Agnes  Repplier,  the  well- 
known  essayist,  whose  work  places  her 
almost  as  high  among  the  followers  of  her 
own  particular  branch  of  the  craft  as  Mr. 
James's  work  places  him  in  the  larger  de- 
partment of  letters,  of  which  he  has  some- 
times, though  with  doubtful  wisdom,  been 
called  the  Dean. 
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It  was  with  that  reverence  for  an  ac- 
knowledged master  that  Mr.  James  opened 
his  subject  and  with  characteristic  deliber- 
ateness  approached  the  main  point  of 
his  discussion.  By  his  own  statements,  he 
was  fain  to  linger  along  the  way  that  led 
to  the  sacred  shrine ;  and  in  the  long  ave- 
nue of  sculptured  figures,  **statues  of  other 
novelists,"  as  he  put  it,  he  delighted  to 
pause,  to  admire  one  here,  to  extol  an- 
other there,  to  point  out  an  attribute  or 
some  essential  lacking  elsewhere.  Thus 
he  made  comment  on  Jane  Austin,  whose 
"grace  of  facility''  is  always  to  be  admired ; 
on  Charlotte  Bronte,  picturesquely  de- 
scribed as  a  child  of  the  autumn ;  and  on 
Dickens,  who  belongs  to  the  morning 
hours,  and  the  dingy  room  flooded  with 
the  sunlight  that  shines  through  the  win- 
dows, windows,  however,  thkt  are  ever 
somewhat  dirty.  George  Eliot  is  always 
to  be  thought  of  in  the  sunset  hour,  when 
the  shadows  grow  long  and  the  air 
breathes  gentle  melancholy.  Balzac  can- 
not be  typified  so  readily — his  colors  are 
so  many  and  so  thick,  his  sunshine  and 
his  shadows  so  commingled  that  he  defies 
limitation. 

Mr.  James  places  the  novel  at  the  very 
top  of  the  vehicles  for  literary  expression, 
and  he  sets  Balzac  at  the  head  of  the 
novelists.  That  the  author  of  the  "Come- 
die  Humaine"  could  in  twenty  years  ac- 
complish the  prodigious  amount  of  labor 
that  he  did  makes  him  phenomenal.  For 
twenty  years  the  French  novelist  "spent 
royally  of  his  store"  and  still  it.  was  not 
exhausted. 

It  is  this  range,  this  extensiveness  that 
is  lacking  to  contemporary  novels.  Only 
a  small  granary  to  draw  from ;  what  won- 
der if  the  famine  come  soon? 

The  lyrical  quality  is  not  one  of  the 
qualities  that  belong  to  the  novel.  The 
novelist  attains  highest  who  has  it  in  the 
least  degree.  Balzac  had  none  of  it;  in 
Dickens  and  Thackeray  it  was  almost 
totally  absent ;  but  we  turn  to  George  Mer- 
edith and  we  find  "winged  horses,  har- 
nessed to  his  prose,"  carrying  him  afar 
into  the  fields  of  the  figurative. 

Again,  dialogue  is  not,  as  it  is  so  often 
made,  one  of  the  proper  tools  of  the  novel- 
istic  craft.  Dialogue  belongs  to  the 
drama;  the  generous  use  of  it  in  a  novel 


cheapens  it.  Balzac  "kept  talk  in  its  place 
as  the  very  flower  of  illustration,  not  to  be 
too  much  handled." 

Balzac  suflFers  in  not  being  "presenta- 
ble as  a  classic."  But  he  is  the  great,  the 
one  creator,  who  has  all  that  everyone 
else  has  ever  had,  with  much  more  of  his 
own  to  add  to  the  aggregate  sum.  Not 
that  he  has  no  faults,  but  Mr.  James  was 
pleased,  to  term  the  one  chief  fault,  that 
of  grossness,  an  accident;  one  who  calls 
Balzac  "the  father  of  us  all"  can  scarcely 
be  expected  to  dwell  upon  shortcomings: 
the  overwhelming  sweep  of  mighty  forces 
submerges  all  the  finer,  less  perceptible 
currents. 

It  was  not  merely  to  life  that  Balzac 
went  for  his  material,  but  to  the  very  root 
and  sources  of  life.  That  is  why  he  so 
moves  us,  so  commands  us  and  so  compels 
us.  He  knew  so  many  things,  saw  so 
many  things,  felt  so  many  things,  that 
oftentimes  he  is  bewildering  with  his 
wealth  of  matter.  Yet  "Balzac  never," 
said  Mr.  James,  "throws  dust  in  our  eyes, 
except  once  in  a,  while,  gold-dust."  And 
gold-dust  forms  but  a  fine  screen  through 
which  the  real  is  made  to  look  a  bit  more 
beautiful. 

That  Balzac's  technique  is  frequently 
deplorable  Mr.  James  is  willing  to  admit, 
but  technique  is  an  idle  fancy  when  cre- 
ativeness  and  originality  and  force  are  all 
present  in  such  plenteousness. 

If  he  could  persuade  his  audience  to  let 
Balzac  appeal  to  them  a  little  more,  Mr. 
James  would  feel  satisfied.  He  was  ready 
to  acknowledge  that  "the  master"  is 
heavy,  often  involved  and  intricate,  but 
he  would  plead  patience  for  his  faults, 
recognition  for  his  greatnesses. 

Of  our  present-day  novel  Mr.  James  had 
nothing  encouraging  to  say.  "Easy  of 
manufacture,"  he  termed  it,  bearing  "the 
stamp  of  the  machine ;"  the  classics  are  re- 
freshing because  they  are  like  "things 
hand-made." 

As  a  speaker,  Mr.  James  is  not  unquali- 
fiedly a  success.  He  has  a  genial  pres- 
ence, the  presence  of  a  man  at  once  sub- 
stantial and  kindly;  he  looks  the  pros- 
perous American  man  of  affairs,  despite 
his  English  residence  of  thirty-five  years. 

There  was  no  trace  of  embarrassment 
in  his  bearing,  but  he  read  his  discourse. 
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word  for  word,  one  hand  holding  the 
manuscript,  the  other  resting  for  the  most 
part  in  a  pocket,  save  where,  two  or  three 
times,  there  came  an  involuntary  gesture. 
And  he  read  in  a  monotone,  with  voice 
well-modulated  but  rhythmic  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  rhythm  his  body  swayed 
slowly  back  and  forth.  Yet  he  seemed 
perfectly  at  ease  with  his  audience  and 
was  ready  to  acknowledge  any  little  ripple 
of  laughter  occasioned  by  his  numerous 
small  witticisms,  prepared  though  they 
were,  with  a  slight  nod  and  a  pleasant 
smile. 

In  all  it  was  ^  new  role  in  which  to  see 
the  author  whose  methods  pf  writing  have 
latterly  called  forth  so  much  discussion. 
His  words  explained  somewhat  various 
of  his  own  odd  novelist ic  caprices,  they 
made  more  understandable  his  diffuseness, 
though  his  attitude  pf  discipleship  towards 
Balzac  was  long  ago  recognized.  At  the 
same  time,  Mr.  James  in  the  attitude  of 


public  speaker  is  far  more  human  and 
likeable  than  Mr.  James  the  novelist.  To 
find  that  he  still  has  a  strain  of  poetry 
in  his  make-up,  to  find  that  he  still  pos- 
sesses a  laughable  wit,  when  we  know 
chiefly  that  subtle,  ironic  humor  which 
stings  even  more  than  it  amuses;  to  find 
also  that  he  still  has  an  emotional  nature 
and  that  he  can  still  idealize,  as  his  pane- 
gyric on  the  man  whom  he  has  chosen  to 
follow  in  the  literary  t  pathway,  shows,  is 
indeed  gratifying;  the  rare  glimpses  that 
we  have  had  of  Mr.  Henry  James, 
glimpses  dependent  chiefly  upon  magazine 
articles,  certainly  not  upon  his  books,  have 
not  revealed  him  with  so  agreeable  an 
eflfect  as  has  this  address  of  an  hour  and  a 
half.  It  tempts  us  to  wonder  if  the  au- 
thor of  "The  Ambassadors"  is  quite  cor- 
rect in  his  idea  of  the  lyrical  quality  as  a 
necessary  lack  to  the  novel.  The  lyrical 
quality  denotes  enthusiasm  and  enthusi- 
asm is  more  thai)  often  a  saving  grace. 


Ex-Caliban 


By    George    E.     Roth 

(After   reading   Browning's   "Caliban") 

FROM  out  uncharted  Pasts  a  vision  clears : 
A  weird,  wolfish  form  with  ravenous  eyes 
Seeks  fondly  for  prey  a  soul-pregnant  prize, 
Which,  travailing  in  pain  through  countless  years, 
Gives  birth  to  a  creature  of  hopes  and  fears. 
We  shudder  and  shrink  from  the  savage  cries, 
Borne  to  our  Soul  in  the  Body  that  dies, 
And  turn  to  the  shelter  the  Soul  uprears. 
"Whereto?  my  Soul.     Ever  on?     Never  hence?" 
Into  perfect  splendor  the  vision  breaks : 
A  sea  of  droams  in  which  the  Soul  lies  laved 
Of  all  that  hindered  perfect  Growth  and  Sense 
Of  vast  infinitude,  of  all  that  takes 
From  sentient  life  those  things  which  most  it  craved. 


Painted  by  John  W.  Alezandor 
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Eightieth    Annual    Exhibition    of   the 
National  Academy  of  Design 


AMERICAN  art  is  conglomerate  and 
lacks  the  distinctive  note.  This  is 
'  the  fact  that  forces  itself  upon  the 
consciousness  whenever  one  contemplates 
any  of  the  numerous  art  exhibitions  which 
enter  into  the  course  of  events  in  most  of 
our  larger  cities.  This  was  the  fact  that 
compelled  the  attention  when  one  surveyed 
the  walls  of  the  various  galleries  during 
the  recent  exhibition,  in  New  York  City, 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  the 
eightieth  annual  exhibit  of  that  time- 
honored  institution. 

There  were  383  paintings  in  the  collec- 
tion, and  the  diversity  of  themes  and  of 
treatment,  the  variety  of  art  traditions, 
discipled,  refuted  and  confounded,  made 
classification  a  difficulty  if  not  almost  an 
impossibility. 

The  same  tolerance  that  had  admitted 
such  a  variety  both  in  kind  and  in  degree 


of  excellence,  to  the  assembly,  was  to  be 
discerned  in  the  awarding  of  the  prizes. 
The  Thomas  B.  Clarke  prize  for  the  best 
figure  composition  went  to  Childe  Hassam 
for  "Lorelei,"  a  study  in  the  nude  with 
the  necessary  background  made  forcedly 
mythological;  the  first  Hallgarten  prize 
was  awarded  F.  Luis  Mora  for  "The  Let- 
ter," a  gossipy  bit  of  situation  with  a  sig- 
nificance chiefly  sentimental.  "Moonrise — 
Early  Spring,"  by  Gustav  Wiegand,  car- 
ried off  the  second  Hallgarten  prize,  while 
the  third  fell  to  the  Swedish  painter,  M. 
Petersen>  for  "Curiosity  Seekers,"  one  of 
that  variety  of  canvases  wherein  a  "story 
is  told." 

To  Mr.  Walter  Gay  was  awarded  the 
Inness  prize  for  "In  the  South  Wind,"  an 
excellent  piece  of  work,  picturing  a  field 
of  grain  tossed  by  the  wind  and  showing 
a  far-reaching  background  of  level  land- 
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scape,  the  whole  being  per\'aded  by  an 
atmosphere  of  delightful  nature  apprecia- 
tion. 

Mr.  Thomas  Eakins  took  the  Thomas 
R.  Proctor  prize  for  the  best  specimen  of 
p<  rtraiture.  His  portrait  of  Prof.  Leslie 
\V.  Miller  is  chiefly  notable  for  its  char- 
acteristics of  robustness  and  unconven- 
tionality.  The  pose,  presimiably  meant  to 
immortalize  one  of  Prof.  Miller's  favorite 
attitudes  while  addressing  a  class,  is  in  no 
way  artistic:  the  backgroimd  is  meagre 
and  uns>-mpathetic.  arranged  in  a  way  to 
prcduce  emphatically  the  impression  that 
the  figure  is  capable  of  being  lifted  bodily 
frcnm  the  canvas:  and  the  coloring  is  flat. 
Yet  it  is  a  worthy  specimen  of  its  kind 
and  has  a  certain  charaaer  which  sets  it 
apart  from  the  inert  figure  commonly  pic- 
ii:re\i  in  an  attitude  of  rep-:se. 

A  portrait  oi  Miss  P.orence  Xesbit,  by 
Carrrll  Beckw-lth,  is  p«:>>sessed  of  a  pleas- 
ir.ix  ind:\-idi:aliry :  a  pi';uanc>-  and  pretty 
srrace  seems  to  eni- w  it  with  a  sir.g-jlarly 
life-like  air.  "Merely  Mar>-  .\nne/'  by 
Mr.  L' i:is  Lceb,  sh-  wing  Miss  Rcbscfi 
in  her  r^  ri:Iar  r  le.  virew  much  attention, 
ohiet-v  of  course  because  of  the  subject 


and  its  extensive  power  of  appeal.  "The 
Sisters."  a  large  canvas  by  Mr.  William 
Paxton  was  among  the  much  commented- 
upon.  The  similarity  in  atmosphere  and 
pose  which  causes  it  to  remind  one  in- 
stantly of  "The  Misses  Himter"  by  Mr. 
Sargent,  is  uimiistakable.  The  figures  are 
but  two  in  number  and  the  workmanship 
is  excellent.  One  of  Mr.  William  M. 
Chase's  contributions  to  the  collection  was 
a  piece  of  still-life  called  by  one  critic  "a 
feast  of  luscious  painting  for  epicures." 

Among  the  figure  compositions  Mr.  John 
W.  Alexander's  work  was  notable.  "A 
Study."  here  reproduced,  is  all  long, 
graceful  cur\es.  a  veritable  harmony  in 
lines,  and  a  study  in  sweet  expression. 

"Still  Courting"  is  Mr.  J.  G.  Brown  in 
a  most  appealing  vein.  Mr.  Brown  is 
called  old-fashioned  by  the  critics,  but  it 
is  the  ver>-  sweetness  of  old-fashionedness 
that  appears  in  a  picture  like  this.  The 
sentiment  makes  the  canvas;  the  work- 
manship is,  as  usual,  careful  and  exquis- 
itely detailed. 

Another  metr.ber  of  the  older  school  who 
again  exhibited  i\-as  Mr.  Thomas  Moran. 
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whose  Italian  scenes  are  always  warmly 
radiant  and  attractive  to  the  beauty-lov- 
ing eye. 

"Forging  the  Cross"  is  once  more  a 
picture  with  a  story — the  workers  at  the 
anvil,  the  priest  watching  and  waiting,  the 
^roup  of  women  and  children  at  the  door. 

The  best  oils  do  not  always  lend  them- 
selves most  readily  to  reproduction  in  half- 


tone. But  in  choosing  pictures  to  accom- 
pany this  article  care  has  been  taken  to 
select  representative  works.  "The  Yellow 
Water  Lily"  was  a  small,  dainty  canvas 
as  well  as  the  embodiment  of  a  novel  idea. 
The  maiden  on  the  bank  between  the 
lions,  with  the  water-lilies  scattered  over 
the  face  of  the  waters  makes  a  pretty 
imaginative  group  of  a  unique  variety. 
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Accessions  to   Literature   During    1904 


By    Norma    K.     Bright 


WHAT  with  all  the  discussion  of 
over-productiveness  as  a  draw- 
back to  the  progress  of  litera- 
ture, one  would  naturally  infer  that  the 
number  of  new  writers  appearing  in  the 
field,  year  by  year,  was  especially  large. 
Looking  on  the  surface  merely,  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  literary  losses  for  a  twelve 
months  would,  in  large  degree  at  least, 
be  compensated  for  by  the  entrance  upon 
a  literary  career  of  the  scions  of  a  newer 
generation.  The  theory  that  for  each  who 
goes  another  comes  might,  on  casual  ob- 
servation, hold,  save  where,  for  instance, 
men  like  Sir  Leslie  Stephen,  Mr.  Swin- 
burne or  Mr.  Meredith,  men  of  a  past,  sig- 
nificant era,  are  to  be  considered. 

But  with  all  the  new  writers  that  attain 
to  the  dignity  of  print  within  the  course 
of  a  year,  it  is  surprising  to  discover  how 
few  of  them  are  really  to  be  termed  liter- 
ary accessions  and  stUl  more  surprising  is 
it  to  learn  in  how  small  a  degree  they  take 
the  places  of  those  who,  within  a  like 
space  of  time,  have  been  cut  off  from  the 
pursuit  of  their  work  by  death. 

In  1904  there  died  at  least  a  score  of 
really  significant  American  and  English 
authors,  besides  six  or  more  foreign  writ- 
ers of  greater  than  passing  importance. 
Yet  when  we  attempt  to  sum  up  the  new 
writers  who  have  accomplished  anything 
worth  even  a  second  glance,  we  have  diffi- 
culty in  equalling  the  number  and  can  do 
so  only  by  establishing  an  entirely  different 
standard  by  which  to  judge  not  only  of 
achievement  but  of  promise. 

It  would,  however,  be  unfair  to  enter 
into  any  comparison  of  older,  dead  and 
newer,  living  authors,  in-so-much  as  the 
latter  have  but  made  a  beginning,  while 
the  former  have,  for  the  most  part,  round- 
ed out  a  career.  But  even  so,  it  were  im- 
possible, with  the  material  at  hand,  to  pre- 
sent anything  like  a  brilliant  outlook  for 
a  literary  future  to  result  from  the  acces- 
sions of  the  year  just  passed. 

To  begin  with,  1904  saw  all  the  older 
writers  actively  engaged  pn  new  books. 
Mr.  Howells,  Mr.  James,  Mrs.  Wharton, 


Elizabeth  Phelps  Ward,  even  Mrs.  Whit- 
ney; Anthony  Hope,  H.  Rider  Haggard, 
Winston  Churchill  and  Henry  Harland; 
in  fact,  nearly  all  the  better  American  and 
English  authors  and  all  the  most  popular 
writers  had  at  least  one  new  book  issued, 
and  in  this  way  the  room  for  first  novels 
was  decidedly  curtailed. 

The  two  names  which  can,  with  most 
pride,  be  added  to  the  forces  of  contem- 
porary letters,  belong  to  authors  who  owe 
their  establishment  to  books,  not  strictly 
speaking,  first  books.  Mr.  Norman  Dun- 
can, whose  "Dr.  Luke  of  the  Labrador" 
has  gained  for  him  recognition  both  here 
and  abroad  as  a  work  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary literary  merit,  had  earlier  published  a 
collection  of  short  stories.  "Dr.  Ijnkr" 
was  truthfully  a  first  novel,  and  if  it  be 
followed  by  more  work  equally  good,  Mr. 
Duncan  will  indeed  be  a  literary  accession 
worth  having. 

Miss  Edith  Rickert  stands  side  by  side 
with  Mr.  Duncan  in  originality  of  theme, 
faithful  character  delineation,  descriptive 
ability  and  purity  of  literary  style.  Mr. 
Duncan  is  by  birth  a  Canadian ;  Miss  Rick- 
ert is  an  American  woman  now  living  and 
writing  in  London,  where  she  has  had 
one  other  book,  ''Out  of  the  Cypress 
Swamp"  published. 

Six  authors  of  first  novels  issued  during 
1904,  from  whom  we  may  hope  for  some- 
thing in  the  future,  are  Miss  Elizabeth  Mil- 
ler, whose  book,  "The  Yoke,"  came  as  near 
equalling  the  works  of  George  Ebers  as 
anything  we  have  had;  Ezra  Brudno, 
author  of  "The  Fugitive,"  a  realistic  de- 
pictment  of  Jewish  life  in  Russia  and 
America ;  Miss  Margery  Williams,  author 
of  "The  Price  of  Youth,"  of  which  one 
critic  says,  "it  is  an  honest  and  true  tran- 
script from  life;"  Mr.  Ridgwctt  Ctslltmi, 
whose  "Hound  from  the  North"  is  a 
strong  and  fascinating  picture ;  Miss  Eve- 
lyn Underbill,  author  of  "The  Gray 
World,"  an  interesting  study  of  the  rein- 
carnation of  a  soul,  and  Miss  May  Sinclair, 
an  English  woman,  author  of  "The  Di- 
vine Fire,"  a  novel  which,  though  not  her 
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first,  is  of  a  quality  to  make  its  author 
eligible  of  mention  among  literary  acces- 
sions. 

Other  and  in  some  cases  more  doubtful 
additions  to  literature  during  1904  include 
Miss  Miriam  Michelson,  whose  "In  the 
Bishop's  Carriage"  was  a  best  seller  and 
whose  "Madigans"  is  a  delightfully  genu- 
ine bit  of  humor;  Mrs.  Helen  Martin,  the 
author  of  the  popular  "Tillie,  a  Mennonite 
Maid ;"  Anne  Warner,  the  creator  of  the 
amusing  "Susan  Clegg;"  Rose  Cecil 
O'Neill,  whose  "Loves  of  Edwy"  was  the 
most  brilliant  bit  of  new  1904  fiction,  and 
Thompson  Buchanan,  author  of  the  clever 
^'Castle  Comedy." 

James  Branch  Cabell,  with  "The  Eagle's 
Shadow ;"  Katherine  Holland  Brown,  with 
"Diane,"  and  Edward  Peple,  with  "A 
Broken  Rosary"  and  "The  Prince  Chap," 
each  give  evidence  of  possessing  some  par- 
ticular phase  of  talent. 


Still,  we  use  the  term  "doubtful"  be- 
cause mere  popularity  cannot  be  made  to 
measure  worth,  and  most  of  the  novels 
spoken  of  owe  whatever  standing  they 
have  to  ephemeral  rather  than  to  lasting, 
fundamental  characteristics. 

Among  new  writers  of  general  works 
whose  books  promise  to  take  permanent 
place  in  our  literature  are  Dr.  Herbert  L. 
Osgood,  with  his  excellent  study  of  "The 
American  Colonies  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century,"  and  Admiral  Schley,  whose 
"Forty-five  Years  Under  the  Flag"  is  a 
work  of  more  than  momentary  interest. 

Senator  Albert  J.  Beveridge  and  Mr. 
George  B.  McClelland  may  also  be  re- 
garded as  literary  accessions.  Senator 
Beveridge's  "Russian  Advance"  is  of  real 
value*  though  it  owes  the  chief  part  of  its 
vast  success  to  its  timeliness,  while  Mr. 
McClelland 'S  "Oligarchy  of  Venice"  bears 
the  marks  of  scholarly  reses^rch  and  a  cer- 
tain gift  for  felicitous  expression. 


"Poor     Love!"      Said     Life 

By     Florence     Earle     Coates 


^OOR  LOVE!"  said  Life,  "that  hast  nor  gold. 
Nor  lands,  nor  other  store,  I  ween ; 
Thy  very  shelter  from  the  cold 
Is  oft  but  lowly  built  and  mean.'' 
"Nay :  though  of  rushes  be  my  bed. 
Yet  I  am  rich,"  Love  said. 

"But,"  argued  Life,  "thrice  fond  art  thou 
To  yield  the  sovereign  gifts  of  Earth — 

The  victor  sword,  the  laureled  brow — 
For  visioned  things  of  little  worth !" 

Love  gazed  afar  with  dream-lit  eyes. 

And  answered,  "Nay;  but  wise." 

"Yet,  Love,"  said  Life,  "what  can  atone 

For  all  the  travail  of  thy  years — 
The  yearnings  vain,  the  vigils  lone, 

The  pain,  the  sacrifice,  the  tears?" 

Soft  as  the  breath  breathed  from  a  rose, 

The  answer  came :  "Love  knows." 

— "Harper's  Magazine." 
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From  "Oxford  and  Its  Story." 


OLD  GATEWAY— MERTON   COLLEGE 
It  is  ihought  that  Chaucer  attended  Mertoii 


The    English    Poets    at    Oxford    and 

C  am  bridge 


By    John     Russell     Hayes 


THE  American  who  journeys  to  Eng- 
land naturally  turns,  first  of  all, 
towards  Westminster  Abhey.  To 
us  of  the  New  World,  who  from  Eng- 
land's breast  have  drawn 
Such  milk  as  bid ;  remember  whence  we  came, 
there  is  a  peculiar  sanctity  in  the  Poet's 
Tomer,  that  resting-place  of  the  immortal 


ones,  of  the  mighty  dead  whose  words  are 
the  enduring  heritage  of  all 

who  speak  the  tongue 
That  Shakespeare  spake;  the  faith  and  morals 

hold 
Which  Milton  held. 

If  such  be  our  feeling  for  the  graves 
of  the  great  English  singers,  what  nnist 
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be  our  emotions  when  we  pass  to  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  and  linger  amid  quad- 
rangles and  old  college  gardens,  or  rove 
by  reedy  river-banks  and  leafy  avenues  of 
ancient  oaks,  the  self-same  scenes  in  which 
so  many  illustrious  poets  have  spent  the 
period  of  their  bright  youth!  There  we 
behold,  as  Wordsworth  sang, — 


turous  utterance;  to  wander  among  the 
places  hallowed  by  the  friendship  of  Sid- 
ney and  Dyer,  of  Tennyson  and  Hallam, 
of  Arnold  and  Clough, — these  are  remem- 
berable  hours,  in  which  we  seem  to  come 
nearer  to  those  men  of  starry  name  and 
to  hold  converse  with  their  honored 
shades. 


From  *'  History  of  English  Literature. "    By  Gosse  and  Camett 
CHAUCER 


The  Spirit  of  Antiquity  enshrined 
In  sumptuous  buildings,  vocal  in  sweet  song, 
In  picture  speaking  with  heroic  tongue, 
And  with  devout  solemnities  entwined. 

To  muse  in  those  academic  groves;  to 
pace  the  dark  cloisters  that  once  echoed 
lo  the  footfalls  of  pensive  young  Milton ; 
to  stand  within  the  ancient  oak-walled 
room  wherein  Shelley  poured  forth  rap- 


"A  poet,"  says  Hawthorne,  *1ias  a  fra- 
grance about  him  such  as  no  other  human 
being  is  gifted  withal ;  it  is  indestructible 
and  clings  forevermore  to  everything  that 
he  has  touched." 

At  Stratford  we  may  ponder  beside 
Shakespeare's  idyllic  river  Avon ;  we  mav 
dream  of  gentle  Una  and  the  Red  Cross 
Knight,  among  the  ruins  of  Spenser's  cas- 
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tie,  far  in  the  heart  of  Ireland;  in  Robin 
Herrick's  Devonshire  lanes  or  "saintly" 
George  Herbert's  old  garden  at  Bemer- 
ton,  we  may  roam  and  feel  the  poet  near 
us ;  so  with  Wordsworth's  Winandermere, 
or  the  chiming  Tweed  that  Walter  Scott 
loved  so  well ;  or  a  hundred  other  haunts 
of  British  bards;  about  them  one  and  all 
clings  forevermore  the  poet's   fragrance, 


for  her  sons:  Spenser,  Marlowe,  Milton, 
Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  among  the 
noblest  names ;  and  then  come  Wyatt,  Ben 
Jonson,  Greene  and  Nash;  the  three 
Fletchers  (Giles,  Phineas  and  John)  ;  Her- 
rick,  Herbert,  Crashaw,  Cowley,  Suckling 
and  Quarles;  Waller,  Thomas  Randolph, 
Marvell,  Lord  Falkland;  Pryor  and  Dr)'- 
den,  Garth  and  Gray ;  Byron,  Kirke  White 


*^^^^^^^^^ 
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From  "  History  of  English  Literature,"    By  Gosse  and  Carnett. 
EDMUND   SPENDER 


the  memory  of  those  whose  lives  were  con- 
secrated to  the  service  of  earthly  or  heav- 
enly Beauty.  These  fragrances,  these 
deathless  memories,  are  multiplied  for  us 
many  fold  at  England's  two  famous  scats 
of  learning.  To  call  the  roll  of  poetical 
names  at  either  university  is  to  throng 
the  olden  streets  with  a  matchless  and 
glorious  company.     Cambridge  may  claim 


and    Crabbe;    Coleridge,    Macaulay    and 
Kingsley. 

The  Oxford  Hst  has  one  supreme  name, 
that  of  Shelley;  while  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
Arnold,  and  Swinburne  are  only  less  illus- 
trious ; — then  follow  in  noble  array :  Lan&- 
land,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Peele,  Lyly  and 
Lodge,  Beaumont,  Chapman,  Massinger, 
Marston,  Otway,  Heywood  and     Shirley 
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(especially  rich,  observe,  in  Elizabethan 
dramatists) ;  Watson,  Warner,  Wither, 
Lovelace,  Vaughan,  Daniel,  Donne,  Addi- 
son, Swift,  Dr.  Johnson;  the  brother 
hymn-writers,  John  and  Charles  Wesley; 
Collins  and  Young,  Southey,  Landor; 
Hartley  Coleridge,  Newman  and  Keble 
and  Faber ;  Clough,  William  Morris,  Rus- 
kin,  Lionel  Johnson;  and,  besides  Swin- 
burne, the  two  other  living  poets,  Andrew 
Lang  and  Robert  Bridges. 

Assuredly  these  two  lists  constitute  a 
bead-roll  of  incomparable  splendor  1  a  host 
that  covers  nearly  all  the  slopes  of  Eng- 
land's Parnassus, — and  lacking  only  the 
master, — Shakespeare, — and  near  him, 
Chaucer, — with  Keats  and  Browning  not 
far  below, — to  make  the  number  well-nigh 
complete. 

James  Russell  Lowell  felt  the  strong 
appeal  to  our  sentiment  and  our  reverence 
which  is  made  by  the  literary  associations 
of  the  ancient  college  towns. 

"Men  of  imaginative  temper,"  said  he, 
addressing  a  distinguished  gathering  at 
the  250th  anniversary  of  Harvard  College 
(how  youthful  is  she  beside  the  mediaeval 
halls  of  the  elder  Cambridge!), — 

Men  of  imaginative  temper  find  not  only 
charm  but  inspiration  in  structures  which  Na- 
ture has  adopted  as  her  foster-children,  and  on 
which  Time  has  laid  his  hand  only  in  benedic- 
tion. It  is  not  their  antiquity  but  the  associa- 
tion with  man,  that  endows  them  with  such 
sensitizing  potency.  Even  the  landscape  some- 
times bewitches  us  by  this  glamour  of  a  human 
past,  and  the  green  pastures  and  golden  slopes 
of  England  are  sweeter  both  to  the  outward 
and  to  the  inward  eye  that  the  hand  of  man  has 
immemorially  cared  for  and  caressed  them. 
....  For  myself,  I  never  felt  the  working 
of  this  spell  so  acutely  as  in  those  gray  seclu- 
sions of  the  college  quadrangles  and  cloisters 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  conscious  with  ven- 
erable associations,  and  whose  very  stones 
seemed  happier  for  being  there.  The  chapel 
pavement  still  whispered  with  the  blessed  feet 
of  that  long  procession  of  saints  and  sages  and 
scholars  and  poets,  who  are  all  gone  into  a 
world  of  light,  but  whose  memories  seem  to 
consecrate  the  soul  from  all  ignobler  com- 
panionship. 

Milton's  lines  may  well  echo  in  the  mem- 
ory of  the  New  World  pilgrim  who  visits 
the  colleges  beside  the  river  Cam. 

Ye  brown  o'er-arching  groves 

That  contemplation  loves, 

Where  willowy  Camus  lingers  with  delight ! 

Oft  at  the  blush  of  dawn 


I  trod  your  level  lawn, 

Oft  wooed  the  gleam  of  Cynthia  silver-bright 
In  cloister  dim,  far  from  the  haunts  of  Folly, 
With  Freedom  by  my  side,  and  soft-eyed  Mel- 
ancholy. 

No  less  prevailingly  may  the  picturesque 
words  of  Andrew  Lang  sound  for  us  as 
we  enjoy  the  superb  delights  and  beauties 
of  gray  Oxford — 

A  land  of  waters  green  and  clear, 

Of  willows  and  of  poplars  tall, 
And,  in  the  spring  time  of  the  year, 

The  white  May  breaking  over  all, 
And  Pleasure  quick  to  come  at  call, 

And  summer  rides  by  marsh  and  wold,   • 
And  Autumn  with  her  crimson  pall 

About  the  towers  of  Magdalen  rolled; 
And  strange  enchantments  from  the  Past, 

And  memories  of  the  friends  of  old, 
And  strong  Tradition,  binding  fast 

The  flying  terms  with  bands  of  gold, 

All  these  hath  Oxford. 

Let  us,  in  considering  the  English  Poets 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  look  first  at  the 
crowning  names, — those  whom  the  uni- 
versal judgment  has  pronounced  pre-emi- 
nent,— Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare, 
Milton. 

CHAUCER. 

Oxford  was  not  the  mother  of  Shake- 
speare ;  Cambridge  was  not.  And  it  seems 
fitting  that  his  unapproachable  genius 
should  have  been  nourished  at  no  single 
place,  but  rather  in  the  university  of  the 
great  world.  Did  Milton  have  in  mind 
the  master's  allegiance  to  none  but  Na- 
ture's vast  seminary  and  her  sylvan  clois- 
ters, when  he  told  of  the  joys  of  hearing 

sweetest  Shakespeare,  Fancy's  child. 
Warble  his  native  wood-notes  wild? 

The  olden  adage  about  Homer  ran, — 

Seven  wealthy  towns  contend  for  Homer  dead 
Through  which  the  living  Homer  begged  his 
bread. 

So  with  Dan  Chaucer,  "morning-star  of 
song,"— 

the  first  of  those  that  ever  brake 
Into  the  Muses'  treasury  and  first  spake 
In  weighty  numbers. 

Both  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  in 
turn  been  claimed  as  his  Alma  Mater,  but 
we  have  no  proof  that  he  attended  either. 
The  antiquary  Leland  asserted  that  he  was 
an  Oxonian.  Speght,  a  Cantabrigian,  not 
to  be  behind  Leland,  says  that  Chaucer  was 
enrolled  in  the  ranks  of  those  to  whom  the 
Cam  is  dear.     It  is  true  that  the  poet  in 
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one  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  shows  some 
famiHarity  with  the  mill 
At  Trompington,  not  fer  fro  Cantebrigge. 

(a  place  which  Chaucer's  latest  inheritor, 
I'enny'son,  has  described  with  loving  hand 
in  "The  Miller's  Daughter'').  But  this 
fact,  of  course,  gives  little  support  to 
Speght's  claim.  Chaucer  might  as  read- 
ily be  assigned  to  the  sister  university  on 
the  strength  of  his  Clerke  of  Oxenford,  a 
picture  true  to  nature,  full  of  the  humor 
and  pathos  of  the  life  of  a  needy  and  dili- 
gent student  in  England  of  the  14th  Cen- 
tury. 

A  Clerk  ther  was  of  Oxenford  also, 
That  unto  logik  hadde  longe  y-go. 
As  lone  was  his  hors  as  is  a  rake. 
And  he  was  nat  right  fat,  I  undertake; 

*  *        * 

For  him  was  lever  have  at  his  beddes  heed 

Twenty  bokes,  clad  in  blak  or  reed. 

Of  Aristotle  and  his  philosophye. 

Than  robes  riche,  or  fithel.  or  gay  sautrye, 

But  al  be  that  he  was  a  philosophre. 

Yet  hadde  he  but  litel  gold  in  cofre; 

But  al  that  he  mighte  of  his  freendes  hentc. 

On  bokes  and  on  lerninge  he  it  spente; 

*  *        ♦ 

Souninge  in  moral  vertu  was  his  speche. 
And  gladly  wolde  he  lerne,  and  gladly  teche. 

SPKXSER. 

English  literature  can  furnish  no  loftier 
or  more  melodious  encomiums  of  Virtue, 
of  Reverence,  of  Glory,  of  Honor,  of 
earthly  and  celestial  Love  and  Beauty, 
than  are  to  be  found  in  **The  Faerie 
Queene''  and  the  "Fowre  Hymnes'*  of  Ed- 
mund Spenser.  The  philosophy  of  Aris- 
totle and  the  divine  speculations  of  Plato 
receive  from  the  pen  of  this  great  poet 
an  harmonious  celebration  and  a  noble 
illumining,  such  as  would  have  given  lustre 
10  the  **spacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth" 
evf^n  had  there  been  no  Shakespeare. 

If  we  could  call  up  a  picture  of  the  poor 


"scholler  of  the  m  chante  tayler  schoU," 
who  received  a  gift  of  ten  shillings  from 
his  munificent  patron,  "at  his  gowinge  to 
penbrocke  hall  in  chambridge"  we  might 
discover  the  high-souled  youth  abstract- 
edly dreaming,  Plato  in  hand,  beside  Cam's 
glassy  tide;  and  stirred  with  generous  as- 
pirations that  he  might,  one  day,  in  "a 
rapture  of  Platonic  enthusiasm,"  frame 
for  men's  ears  some  "honourable  hymne" 
concerning  "the  most  excellent  and  rare 
ornaments  of  all  true  love  and  beauty," 
some  magnificent  and  sonorous  epic  in 
praise  of  **knights  and  ladies  gentle  deeds," 
wherein  "fierce  warres  and  faithful  loves" 
might  **moralize"  his  "songe." 

Assuredly,  the  **harmony"  which  Shake- 
speare says  "is  in  immortal  souls,"  had  its 
abiding  place  in  the  mind  of  Edmund 
Spenser! 

Few  echoes  of  Spenser's  college  days 
have  come  down  to  us  save  through  dim 
tradition ;  but  from  the  fact  that  some  ver- 
sions of  the  sonnets  of  Petrarch  and 
du  Hellay,  attributed  to  the  poet  of  our 
consideration,  appeared  in  1569  (the  year 
in  which  he  matriculated  at  Cambridge) 
we  may  infer  that  he  must  have  enjoyed 
some  measure  of  poetical  renown  while 
yet  an  undergraduate.  In  those  most  im- 
pressionable years,  too,  his  deep  readings 
in  the  mellifluous  poetry  of  the  Italians, 
and  his  own  essays  in  the  metrical  art,  must 
have  laid  for  young  Spenser  the  founda- 
tions of  that  golden  and  languorous  mel- 
ody, those  smooth  and  stately  cadences, 
and  that  delight  in  color  and  panorama 
and  pageantry,  and  the  adoration  of  all 
things  graceful  and  comely  and  of  noble 
seeming  which  characterize  the  poetry  of 
his  maturer  years,  and  which  were  the 
stimulus  and  the  inspiration  of  all  who 
called  him  Master, — from  Milton  and  Cow- 
lev  to  Keats  and  Tennvson. 


(To  be  Continued) 
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At    Dusk 

By     T.     S.    Jones 

LIXP3  of  gold,  a  shade  of  withered  rose 
Amid  the  gray, — oh,  just  a  little  while 
r>efore  the  night ;  as  though  day  could  not  close 
Its  eyes  in  sleep  without  one  last  sweet  smile. 

From  "The  Path  o'  Dreams." 


"Don     Quixote'' 

By    Austin     Dobson 

ADVENTS  we  greet  of  great  and  small, 
Much  we  extol  that  may  not  live, 
Yet  to  the  new-born  type  we  give 
No  care  at  all ! 

This  year,  three  centuries  past  by  age 

More  maimed  than  by  Lepanto's  fight, 

This  year  Cervantes  gave  to  light  * 
His  matchless  page. 

Whence  first  outrode  th'  immortal  Pair — 

The  half-crazed  Hero  and  his  hind — 

To  make  sad  laughter  for  mankind ; 
And  whence  they  fare 

Throughout  all  Fiction  still,  where  chance 

Allies  Life's  dullness  with  its  dreams — 

Allies  what  is  with  what  but  seems — 
Fact  and  Romance ! 

0  Knight  of  fire  and  Squire  of  earth ! 
O  changing  give-and-take  between 
The  aim  too  high,  the  aim  too  mean, 

1  hail  your  birth. 

Three  centuries  past,  in  sunburned  Spain, 

And  hang,  on  Time's  Pantheon  wall, 

My  votive  tablet  to  recall 
That  lasting  gain! 

"Cornhill  Magazine." 

The     "Don     Quixote''     Tercentenary 

WHEN,   in     January  of   1605,  the  to     posterity.       When     "Don     Quixote,*' 

first  part  of  "Don  Quixote"  was  fresh,  humorous,  satirical,  poking  fun  at 

published,  a  literary     sensation  this  ^'pernicious  brood,"  as  someone  calls 

ensued.     The  book  was  a  triumph   from  it,  landed  in  the  midst  of  those  who  had 

the  first  day  of  its  appearance,  as  it  has  been   writing  and    reading  and  admiring 

been  a  triumph  during  the  three  centuries  this  grand  array  of  artificial  and  super- 

since  its  publication.  ficial  poetry  and  prose  it  could  not     fail 

The  novel  of  Spain  in  the  time  of  Cer-  to    create    a    furor.       The    rivals    of    its 

vantes  was  a  dainty,  eflfeminate  thing,  lack-  author,    if    such    can    be    called    rivals, 

ing  in  virility,  filled  with  chivalric  non-  were  loud  in  their  denunciation,  the  finical 

sense  and  puerile  romance,  of  no  value  eyed  it  askance,  as  a  piece  of  gross  indeli- 
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cacy,  but  people  generally,  clamoured  to 
read  it  and  found  it  well  worth  the  perusal. 
After  its  appearance,  the  strutters  strutted 
no  more ;  the  day  of  the  older  romance  was 
a  day  bye-gone. 

January,  1905,  marked  the  three  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  publication  of 
"Don  Quixote"  and  in  Madrid,  Paris  and 
London,  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
the  event  was  commemorated. 

"Don  Quixote"  has  been  issued  in  as 
many  as  three  hundred  different  editions, 
many  of  them  English  and  American.  It 
has  been  translated  into  every  modem 
language. 

The  author  of  "Don  Quixote,"  Miguel 
de  Saavedra  Cervantes,  was  born,  as  near- 
ly as  can  be  ascertained,  at  Alcala  de 
Henares.  The  date  of  his  birth,  about 
which  there  is  much  doubt,  is  given  by 
the  best  authorities  as  October  9,  1547. 
While  young  he  engaged  in  verse-writing 
but  made  an  ill  success  of  it,  whereupon 
he  retired  for  a  time  from  the  literary 
field.  He  served  for  a  while  in  the  house- 
hold of  a  Cardinal  but  when  Don  John  of 
Austria  set  out  for  Italy  he  volunteered 
as  a  common  soldier.  In  this  capacity  he 
lost  the  use  of  the  left  arm  and  leg,  and 
in  1575  was  honorably  discharged. 

While  preparing  '*Don  Quixote"  Cer- 
vantes lived  in  Valladolid,  in  very  poor 
circumstances.  He  printed  the  second 
part  of  the  work  in  161 5,  and  died  at 
Madrid,  in  April  of  the  same  year. 

That  the  life  story  of  the  creator  of  the 
eccentric  old  Knight  of  La  Mancha  is  an 
infinitely  pathetic  one,  every  reader  will 
agree.  It  was  his  portion  to  have  to  strug- 
gle always  for  an  existence.  He  failed  at 
everything  until  the  idea  of  satirizing  the 
absurdities  that  he  saw  all  about  him  was 
conceived.  Then  he  set  forth  that  vivid 
contrast  between  the  exaggerated  ideal 
and  the  actually  real,  lingering  over  it  and 
developing  it  until  it  grew  into  something 
greater  and  better  and  more  human,  a 
work  of  fire  and  humor  and  of  sadness; 
a  something  tangible  and  delectable;  a 
novel  built  .upon  the  foundations  of  life 
itself  and  because  of  this,  capable  of  mak- 


ing appeal  to  the  whole  wide  range  of 
humanity. 

Mr.  Martin  Hume  in  an  essay  on  "D<» 
Quixote's  Birthday"  in  the  January  num- 
ber of  the  London  "Book  Monthly,"  speak- 
ing of  Cervantes,  writes, 

Of  him  it  may  be  said  that  he  found  his  true 
medium  too  late.  In  character  he  was  a  quin- 
tessence of  the  Spanish  spirit  of  his  time;  a  fine 
compound  of  nobleness,  pride,  and  irony.  But 
his  faculty  of  observation,  his  sweet  humanity, 
his  wide  tolerance  and  his  deathless  humour, 
mark  him  out  as  one  of  the  greatest  minds  of 
all  time.  That  such  a  genius  should  dally  with 
the  insipid  artificiality  of  the  pastoral,  or  try 
to  spin  facile  rhymes  in  competition  with  the 
marvellous  Lope,  until  age  and  misery  had 
made  worldly  success  and  prosperity  doubly 
difficult  of  attainment,  or  of  enjoyment  if  at- 
tained, is  pitiable. 

But  it  matters  nothing  now.  He  found  his 
medium  in  time  to  produce  one  of  the  world's 
masterpieces;  and  though  he  died  a  pauper,  and 
was  hustled  into  an  unmarked  grave,  Cer- 
vantes lives  for  ever,  and  smiles  from  the 
highest  peak  of  Parnassus  upon  a  world  that 
loves  the  names  of  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho 
Panza. 

Regarding  the  characteristics  of  the 
book  itself,  Mr.  Henry  Edward  Watts,  the 
well-known  English  student  and  translator 
of  "Don  Quixote,"  says: 

The  secret  of  the  perennial  freshness  of  "Don 
Quixote"  is  but  partially  revealed  in  the  story 
itself.  The  art,  indeed,  is  of  its  kind  exquisite. 
As  a  mere  story-teller,  Cervantes  must  be 
reckoned  as  one  of  the  very  first  in  that  call- 
ing. In  the  mere  technical  part  too  much  can- 
not be  said  for  the  consummate  ease  and  grace 
of  the  narrative,  careless  and  almost  reckless 
of  literary  effort  as  it  is.  No  work  was  ever 
produced  by  human  art  so  perfectly  simple  and 
sincere,  so  utterly  devoid  of  self-consciousness 
or  any  vulgar  trick  of  authorship.  The  wit,  the 
humor,  the  good  sense  and  the  human  nature 
which  are  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
"Don  Quixote"  are  so  carefully  blended  and 
rise  so  naturally  out  of  the  situation  as  to  defy 
analysis.  Of  the  invention,  what  can  be  said 
that  is  not  an  echo  of  a  thousand  voices?  Don 
Quixote  himself  is  the  most  lovable  person- 
age in  all  fiction.  He  has  stood  as  the  model 
which  all  who  have  followed  Cervantes  have 
never  been  tired  of  copying.  Hudibras  and 
Uncle  Toby,  Colonel  Newcome  and  Mr.  Pick- 
wick—what are  all  these,  and  many  others  but 
the  descendants  of  the  hero  of  La  Mancha,  who 
stands  as  much  higher  than  any  of  his  progeny 
as  Amadis  does  to  his  children  and  grandchil- 
dren. 


THE  PRINCES  IN  THE  TOWER 
Reproduced  from  a  photoeraph  of  the  orlclnal  paintinc  in  the  Louvre 


Delacroix 


To    a    Thrush    in    the    Tower 


W 


By    Edith     Rickert 

ITHIN  the  Bloody  Tower  itself  dost  sing 

Wee  prisoner,  where  crime  once  made  his  lair, 
And  sorrow  dwelled  alone,  nor  earthly  thing 
Of  joy  passed  ever  up  the  trodden  stair? 
Hast  thou  no  plaintive  note  for  Ned  the  King, 

And  Diccon  sweet,  his  brother,  prisoned  there  ? 
They,  too,  have  leaned  and  longed  with  pinioned  wing, 

Where  thou  art  thrilling  all  the  misty  air. 
And  singing  still  ?     O  minstrel  full  of  glee, 

I  would  thou  couldst  fly  backward  through  the  years ! 
Those  little  lonely  lads  had  welcomed  thee 

With  brotherhood  of  song  that  knows  no  tears. 
No  captive  heart  in  all  the  world  so  sad 

But  thou,  a  captive,  too  couldst  some  while  glad. 


TIMELY  TOPICS 


Modern     Drama    and    What 
May  Be 

ONE  of  the  significant  questions  of 
the  day  concerns  the  modern  ten- 
dencies of  the  drama.     Like  Htcra- 
ture,  the  drama  has  been  for  some  years 
in  what  may  be  regarded  as  a  transition 
state.     It  began  with  the  decline  of  the 


Courtesy  "Literary  Digest." 

MAURICE  MAETERLINCK 
A  Leading  Exponent  of  the  Modern  Drama 

Shakespearean  play  as  a  favorite  dramatic 
vehicle  and  continued  with  the  sudden, 
immense  vogue  of  the  musical  comedy. 
The  last  has,  as  a  fashion,  experienced  a 
decided  falling  off,  a  circumstance  that  is  a 
sufficient  cause  for  rejoicing  among  the 
more  serious-minded     advocates     Of     the 


theatre,  who  see  in  the  classical  play,  the 
morality  and  the  legitimate  drama  of  the 
best  class,  a  force  in  moral  stimulus  and 
an  influence  making  for  a  broader  cul- 
ture. 

Yet  the  dramatic  movement  that  is  suc- 
ceeding the  spectacular  musical  farce  ex- 
hibits tendencies  that  are  by  no  means 
reassuring,  and  presents  problems  that  find 
at  first  hand  a  most  unsatisfactory  solu- 
tion. The  play  of  life  in  its  subtler,  more 
hidden  phases;  life  as  the  result  of  the 
inner,  working  motive ;  the  interpretation 
of  mentality,  of  thought,  spending  them- 
selves in  action ;  the  dissection  of  action 
for  the  showing  forth  of  the  functions 
of  brain  and  soul  in  their  full  capacity  of 
exercise, — this  introspective,  analytic  type 
of  attempted  "true-to-life"  drama  is  now 
holding  the  centre  of  the  boards  and  rais- 
ing the  same  questions  that  the  involved 
novelistic  methods  of  some  of  our  older 
writers  of  fiction  are  raising  in  literature. 

Many  of  the  most  talented  are  laying 
their  gifts  on  this  new  altar  of  modern- 
ity,— Sudermann  and  Pinero,  with  their 
complicated  psychological  systems;  Sar- 
dou  and  D'Annunzio,  with  their  ungloved 
handling  of  moral  problems ;  and  Maeter- 
linck, with  his  labyrinthine  tours  in  quest 
of  a  beauty  that  is  to  predominate  while 
it  shall  not  startle.  The  historical  play,  it 
it  combine  with  fact,  a  sufficient  pictur- 
esqueness  and  a  proper  portion  of  prob- 
lematic situation,  is  acceptable;  the  only 
Shakespearean  production  that  will  go  is 
some  such  popular  collaboration  as  that  of 
E.  H.  Sothern  and  Julia  Marlowe  or  the 
Shakespearean  revival  of  Ada  Rehan  and 
Otis  Skinner ;  or,  perhaps,  the  appearance, 
in  a  well-known  role,  of  Richard  Mansfield 
or  Viola  Allen,  though  even  the  latter 
lately  experienced  the  pangs  of  an  appar- 
ently waning  glory.  To  undertake  the 
production  of  *Xear"  or  of  "Macbeth"  is 
a  task  which   our  present-day   managers 
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and  actors  are  pleased  to  avoid;  while 
"Othello"  is  presented  far  too  infre- 
quently. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  still  a  Hope  in 
this  Pandora's  box  of  modern  drama.  The 
fact  that  we  have  so  many  talented  writers 
devoting  themselves  to  dramatic  composi- 
tion, would  seem  to  bespeak  a  possible 
future  for  dramatic  achievement.  The 
age  is  analytic,  scientific,  the  tide  of 
poetry  is  far  out  and  the  microscopists  are 
busy  with  a  detailed  inspection  of  the 
shells  and  pebbles  that  have  massed  on 
the  beach.  Presently  the  waves  will  come 
sweeping  in  with  all  the  force  of  their 
bounding  and  the  music  of  their  breaking 
and  splash  and  the  overwhelming-' ocean 
of  beauty  will  cover  up  those  unpleasant 
aspects  that  have  been  revealed.  D'An- 
nunzio  and  Sudermann  have  here  and 
there  attained  a  beauty,  penetrating  and 
real ;  M.  Maeterlinck  has  moments  of  in- 
spiration ;  the  school  that  is  growing  up, 
now  chiefly  skilled  in  the  manipulation  of 
the  knife,  may  make  ready  the  way  for  a 
new  order,  wherein  the  debris  of  dissec- 
tion will  be  cast  away  and  in  the  luxurious 
period  of  relaxation  following  upon  con- 
centrated labor  there  is  every  chance  that 
instead  of  analyzing  emotion,  men  will  feel 
emotion  and  in  that  feeling  will  come  face 
to  face  with  the  very  soul  of  being.  And 
orobably  they  will  come  face  to  face,  with 
it,  to  find  it  grown,  during  the  era  of 
neglect  and  ignoring,  to  a  marvelous 
beauty,  the  contemplation  of  which  will 
compel  enthusiasm,  that  unrestrained  en- 
thusiasm which  gamboled  and  leaped  when 
this  old  world  was  young,  and  young  it 
may  be  again,  with  a  youth  that  will  live 
and  laugh — for  a  little  time,  at  least. 

I  nspiration 

WHETHER  or  not  inspiration  is 
essential  to  the  best  literary 
achievement  is  a  question  that 
has  been  discussed  over  and  over  again, 
with  the  result  that  a  variety  of  conclu- 
sions have  been  reached,  each  conclusion 
being  largely  dependent  upon  the  temper- 
ament or  phase  of  temperament  repre- 
sented in  the  argument. 

Nevertheless  the  vital  interest  that  at- 
taches to  the  mere  mention  of  inspiration 
seems  to  warrant  the  setting  forth  of  any 


views  pertinent  to  the  subject,  and  this 
reason  may  stand  as  an  apology  for  the 
present  brief  mention. 

Inspiration  is  a  state  of  being  for  which 
the  soul  naturally  longs.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  all  men  and  all  women  have,  in  some 
degree,  their  moments  of  inspiration,  or 
as  one  might  say,  their  moments  of  trans- 
figuration. Religion  brings  these  moments, 
it  may  be  but  once  in  a  life-time ;  the  artist, 
the  musician  and  the  poet  (and,  in  a  small 
way,  all  persons  are  one  of  the  three), 
have  each  their  Sinais;  even  the  lowliest 
among  mankind  are  at  some  time  seers  and 
dreamers  of  dreams. 

But  the  great  inspirations  are  those  that 
result  in  a  remarkably  strong  and  influ- 
encing sermon,  in  a  rare  poem,  a  great 
picture,  a  beautiful  statue  or  an  exquisite 
piece  of  musical  composition.  Such  in- 
spirations represent  the  outpouring  of 
concentrated  soul-force  and  conserved 
brain-energy,  the  opening  of  the  stored 
battery,  in  order  that  the  currents  may  be 
disseminated  abroad.  By  such  a  current 
was  the  world  shocked  when  Kipling 
flung  forth  the  ^'Recessional"  and  again 
when  "The  Man  with  the  Hoe"  was  hurled 
into  our  midst  by  a  poet  practically  un- 
known. 

It  is  believed  by  some  that  inspiration 
never  pauses  until  it  has  expended  itself. 
The  poet  who  rises  from  sleep  and  does 
not  rest  again  until  the  creative  force  with- 
in him  has  been  preserved  in  the  form  of 
a  poem,  might  be  given  as  an  example. 
Miss  Corelli,  in  **Ardath,"  has  pictured 
the  man  who  sat  down  to  a  table  and  abso- 
lutely without  consciousness  of  what  he 
was  doing,  penned  a  remarkable  piece  of 
poetry,  the  task  of  completing  which  lasted 
for  hours,  during  which  time  the  author 
did  not  wake  from  sleep,  and  neither  ate 
nor  drank. 

Few  inspirations  reach  so  totally  this 
condition  of  oblivion  to  every  outside  in- 
fluence and  movement.  In  many  cases  the 
exercise  of  the  creative  faculty  might  read- 
ily sustain  interruption ;  the  work  could 
be  resumed  at  will  until  the  force  had  ex- 
hausted itself.  Oftentimes,  inspiration  can 
be  induced  by  the  practiced  artist  or  au- 
thor. We  can  well  imagine  Shakespeare 
working  on  the  plays  for  certain  periods 
of  the  day  and  devoting  the  remainder  of 
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the  time  to  his  other  pursuits ;  one  cannot 
think  of  Milton  as  completely  separated 
from  consciousness,  even  in  the  writing 
of  "Paradise  Lost."  Conditions  of  mental 
health  and  mood  frequently  control  the 
ability  for  composition ;  forced  work,  com- 
pelled by  a  tired  brain,  lacks  spontaneity. 
At  the  same  time,  lack  of  inspiration  is 
often  made  the  scapegoat  for  laziness, 
which,  after  all,  is  a  most  common  fault 
among  persons  of  "artistic  temperament." 
Procrastination  is  readily  exonerated  when 
the  plea  is  untowardness  of  mood.  If  the 
delay  at  a  beginning  really  means  that 
preparation  is  being  made,  it  is  well  ex- 
cused, but  the  inspiration  that  waits  on  the 
caprice  of  indolence  will,  very  likely,  be 
marred  by  its  contact  with  the  enemy,  and 
enervated  by  it.  Some  workers  in  the 
field  of  art  may  be  too  industrious,  thus 
curtailing  the  time  for  the  meditations  and 
calms  that  bring  inspiring  thoughts  and 
individual  ideas,  but  this  is  not  a  prevalent 
fault,  save  where  the  work  has  no  higher 
aim  than  one  that  is  purely  mercenary,  and 
among  this  class  of  persons  no  such  force 
as  inspiration  exists. 

Shelley's    Political    Views 

IT  has  generally  been  conceded  that 
Shelley's  political  ideas  were  the  ideas 
of  a  young  and  by  no  means  judicious 
enthusiast.  To  the  other  injudicious  youth 
who  have  lived  since  Shelley,  these  imma- 
ture views  have  often  made  strong  appeal 
and  the  fascinating  poet  whom  no  one 
knows  except  to  love,  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  of  what  one  sage  writer  terms 
"hysterical  criticism." 

With  a  fine  air  of  finality,  which,  how- 
ever, is  significant  to  no  one  save  the  au- 
thor, one  who  signs  himself  "Vox  Cla- 
mantis,"  writes  in  the  "Westminster  Re- 
view" an  article  on  "The  Ethical  and  Po- 
litical Teaching  of  Shelley."  The  burden 
of  the  ten  pages  devoted  to  an  analysis  of 
the  ethics  and  political  vagaries  of  him 
who  has  frequently  been  considered  an 
"inspired  idiot,"  in  these  two  departments 
of  thought  and  activity,  comprises  a  pro- 
found faith  in  Shelley's  mission  as  a 
reformer. 

The  phenomenon  of  a  great  poet,  an  ethical 
teacher  and  a  practical  reformer  united  in  one 
person,  is  so  rare  that  men  scarcely  know  it 
even  when  it  has  come  among  them.     But  as 


the  years  go  on  and  the  old  order  changes,  the 
apostles  of  the  new  will  learn  to  recognize  in 
Shelley  their  prophet  and  teacher.  Those  pic- 
tures of  a  regenerated  society  which  have  been 
looked  upon  as  the  wild  visions  of  a  poet  will 
then  be  found  to  be  the  prophetic  utterances 
of  a  seer. 

Unqualified,  these  are  rather  strong 
statements,  and  one  is  glad  to  find  a  little 
farther  on  that  the  author  is  still  sufficiently 
clear-sighted  as  to  acknowledge  that  Shel- 
ley did  possess  numerous  lacks  and  imper- 
fections, though  here  again  the  excuse  is 
such  a  one  as  a  beloved  friend  or  disciple, 
prejudiced  by  fondness,  might  make,  and 
much  as  one  may  find  in  the  verse  of  Shel- 
ley, many  of  the  most  exquisite  things 
of  which  all  literature  can  boast,  one 
cannot  remain  insensible  to  the  facts 
of  moral  remissness  in  his  life  and 
with  the  equanimity  of  the  present 
writer  draw  down  the  veil  over  those 
most  lamentable  episodes  of  his  career, 
declaring  him  to  have  been,  notwith- 
standing, the  "greatest  moral  teadier  of 
his  generation." 

One  point  worth  ncticing  is  that  which 
concerns  Shellcjr's  views  on  war.  Atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  fact  that  they  are 

More  and  morr  g^^mingr  ground;  as  we  saw 
in  the  Peace  Conference  at  The  Kag«e.  thovffi 
the  cruel  war  wbich  is  now  desc^scfng  two  coun- 
tries caoses  even  the  most  hop^l  to  fear 
that  if  win  be  long  before  peace  is  established 
on  the  throne  of  the  world.  Thus  we  see  again 
how  far  Shelley  was  in  advance  oi  his  time.  Of 
war  he  says: 

"Man  has  thy  right  to  kill  his  brother.  It  xs 
no  excuse  that  be  does  so  in  uniform:  he  only 
adds  the  infamy  of  servitude  to  the  crime  of 
murder." 

Wc  should  all  be  glad  to  feel  that  Shel- 
ley was  indeed  so  much  a  prophet  and  that 
his  roseate  dreams  might,  in  time,  be  made 
actual  and  real;  but  after  all  they  were 
much  the  same  dreams  that  all  poets  have 
dreamed,  fair  Utopias  that  time  may  bring, 
that  all  hope  time  will  bring. 

Yet  they  must  be  looked  upon  not 
wholly  as  inspirations,  but  as  the  offspring 
of  a  mind,  fevered,  intoxicated  with  an 
unrestrainable  enthusiasm  and  a  heart 
pulsating  with  love  and  human  sympathy, 
and  it  is  this  sympathy  which  covers  the 
multitude  of  Shelley's  sins,  and  excuses 
those  who,  feeling  the  force  of  this  sub- 
lime unselfishness,  err  in  generosity  when 
they  sit  down  to  a  discussion  of  the  poet's 
principles  and  ideas. 
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The  Novel 

MRS.  KATHERINE  CECIL 
THURSTON  lately  wrote  the 
following  brief  article  for  the 
London  "Book  Monthly."  It  is  always 
interesting  to  know  just  how  the  author 
of  a  successful  novel  views  his  or  her  own 
phase  of  literary  production,  in  its  rela- 
tionship to  literature  generally. 

The  present  statement  explains  the  mis- 
sion of  "The  Masquerader,"  which  was 
evidently  written  with  the  aim  "to  please." 
Mrs.  Thurston  says  of  the  novel: 

Were  I  compelled,  as  a  novelist,  to  advance 
an  opinion  upon  the  much-discussed  question 
of  the  modem  novel — its  justification  for  ex- 
istence, its  present  position,  and  its  future 
possibilities — I  should  feel  chary  of  entering 
a  field  where  others,  of  far  greater  experience 
and  achievement  than  myself,  have  put  for- 
ward so  much  that  is  instructive  as  well  as  in- 
teresting. But  in  every  question  that  concerns 
the  great  masses  of  the  public  there  is,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  a  public — an  individual — point  of 
view,  which  may  be  held  regardless  of  calling 
or  profession;  and  it  is  from  this  individual 
point  of  view  that  I  take  courage  to  offer  my 
opinion. 

Much  has  been  said  for — and  much  against — 
the  prominent  position  that  the  novel  holds 
to-day;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  extraordi- 
nary vogue  which  it  enjoys  is  neither  the  out- 
come of  a  great  advance  in  fiction  writing  nor 
the  result  of  any  decadence  in  the  public  taste, 
but  simply  the  natural  consequence  of  an  ex- 
isting state  of  things. 

The  modern  aim,  the  modem  idea — with 
women  as  well  as  with  men — is  to  live  at  the 
highest  pressure  attainable,  to  compress  as 
much  as  is  humanly  reasonable  into  one  life- 
time; and  the  result  of  this  feverish  state  of 
being,  resolves  itself  into  a  periodical  and  in- 
sistent need  for  distraction  from  personal  con- 
cerns. To  put  the  matter  very  briefly,  the 
novel  is,  to  my  thinking,  a  mental  "rest  cure" 
in  an  overtaxed  world. 

Wc  turn  to  it  when  our  minds  are  tired,  much 
as  we  turn  to  the  sea,  or  the  mountains,  when 
physically  exhausted  by  an  arduous  season — 
social  or  commercial.  And  in  saying  this,  I 
cast  no  reflection  upon  the  many  gifted  men 
and  women  who  use  the  novel  as  a  medium  for 
expressing  their  ideas;  for  it  may  reasonably 
be  admitted  that  we  are  more  likely  to  be 
brought  into  touch  with  what  is  high  and  fine 
during  our  temporary  respites — mental  or  phy- 
sical— than  when  harassed  by  the  stress  of  per- 
sonal endeavor. 

From  this  it  may  be  assumed  that  I  consider 
the  novel  as  a  vehicle  of  instruction;  and  to  a 
certain  extent  that  is  my  belief,  for  I  willingly 
acknowledge  that  amongst  novelists — as 
amongst  painters,  dramatists  or  poets — there 


must  always,  of  necessity,  be  found  the  born 
teacher,  the  man  who,  instinctively,  subtly — 
and  often  unconsciously — conveys  a  lesson;  al- 
though, as  the  individual  reader,  I  may  welcome 
all  work — whether  it  be  instructive,  interesting, 
or  merely  amusing— which  I  can  sincerely  feel 
has  been  well  and  honestly  done. 

However,  apart  from  the  matter  of  the  per- 
sonal respite  or  pleasure  that  good  fiction  has 
power  to  bestow,  I  think  there  is  another 
ground  upon  which  the  novel  may  be  granted 
a  justification  for "  existence :  the  ground  that, 
except  perhaps  for  the  work  of  the  dramatist, 
it  forms  almost  the  only  social  record  of  our 
own  times. 

In  making  this  somewhat  sweeping  state- 
ment, I  am  not  bearing  in  mind  the  novels  of 
imagination,  or  the  novels  of  imaginary  inci- 
dent, that  live  their  hour  strenuously,  and  then 
cease  to  exist.  I  am  recalling  the  many  care- 
ful, conscientious  psychological  novels  that 
have  been  given  us  by  thoughtful  writers  of 
our  own  generation— novels  in  which  the  so- 
cial life,  of  which  each  one  of  us  knows  himself 
to  be  a  unit,  is  faithfully  depicted  by  a  mind 
trained  to  observe. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that,  at  the  present 
period,  the  novelist  is  almost  the  only  worker 
who  finds  romance — or,  rather,  inspiration — 
in  actual  social  life.  We  live  in  an  age  of  im- 
petuosity. Journalism  has  superseded  careful 
and  exhaustive  biography;  the  type- writer  has 
relegated  letter-writing  to  the  region  of  lost 
arts;  and  it  is,  to  my  thinking,  a  distinct  ques- 
tion whether,  under  existing  circumstances,  that 
curious  and  complicated  machinery  of  manners 
and  customs — so  often  valueless  to  a  present, 
and  interesting  to  a  future,  generation — might 
not  go  altogether  unrecorded  but  for  the  pa- 
tience and  observation  of  the  novelist. 

However,  be  this  latter  point  as  it  may,  I 
hold  to  my  first  opinion  that  the  novel  does  in- 
disputably fill  a  niche  in  the  existing  scheme 
of  things;  that  its  position  is  a  question  of  de- 
mand and  supply;  and  that,  unless  we  witness 
a  very  rigorous  change  in  the  mode  of  actual 
existence,  it  will  continue  to  be  a  necessity. 

Lord  Rosebery's  Suggestion 

AT  the  recent  opening  of  a  new  public 
library,  Lord  Rosebery  is  said  to 
have  followed  up  Mr.  Alfred  Aus- 
tin in  a  complaint  against  the  conditions 
that  now  pertain  in  book  writing  and  book 
reading. 

Lord  Rosebery  lamented  the  "solid 
shower  of  solid  modern  books  which  grad- 
ually cover  up  the  forms  of  the  great  writ- 
ers of  old."     He  thinks  that 

in  literature  there  is  needed  one  who  should 
act  the  part  of  the  muezzin  on  the  tower  of  the 
mosque,  summoning  faithful  Mohammedans  to 
prayers — one  who  should  raise  his  voice  and 
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recall  the  names  of  good  books  and  good  au- 
thors which  stand  in  danger  of  being  forgot- 
ten. 

The  editor  of  the  London  '"Academy" 
took  slight  exception  to  this  view.  He 
writes  : 

I  think,  however,  that  in  this  case,  as  in  many 
others,  the  laudator  temporis  acti  is  slightly 
unreasonable.  Other  things  being  equal,  it  is 
only  fitting  that  a  good  modern  book  should 
make  a  stronger  appeal  to  a  modern  audience 
than  a  good  classic.  While  I  should  be  the 
last  to  dispute  the  merits  of  Scott,  about  whose 
popularity  Lord  Rosebery  is  despondent,  the 
fact  remains  that  his  "sweetness  is  too  long 
drawn  out"  for  so  hurried  an  age  as  our  own, 
and  that  his  mediaeval  old-time  romanticism 
falls  on  ears  attuned  to  quicker  and  more  pow- 
erful melodies.  Of  course  the  simplicity  of  our 
classic  authors  is  in  many  cases  appreciated, 
but  less,  I  think,  owing  to  their  own  intrinsic 
merits  than  to  the  relief  and  contrast  which 
they  present  to  the  modern  complexity.  On 
the  same  psychological  principle  which  leads 
playgoers  satiated  with  the  highly-spiced 
French  dishes  of  our  modern  playwrights  to 
refresh  occasionally  their  jaded  palates  with 
good  English  fare  many  readers  will  turn  with 
pleasure  and  profit  from  the  intricacy  of  Mr. 
James  or  Mr.  Meredith  to  the  simplicity  of 
Scott  or  Miss  Austen. 

Book-Selling  in   England 

MR.  W.  TEIGNMOUTH  SHORE, 
editor  of  the  London  "Academy 
and  Literature,"  analyzes  the  book 
trade  in  England  with  a  decisiveness  that 
cuts  deep  and  a  pessimism  that  denotes 
sure  death  from  the  operation.  Of  book 
reviews  and  advertisements  he  says, 

Genius  blooms  to-day  unceasingly!  So  we 
arc  told  by  enthusiastic  reviewers  and  in  pub- 
lishers' advertisements.  A  short-lived  vogue  is 
often  won  for  writers  who  own  no  real  claim 
to  distinction,  and  the  public  is  bewildered  by 
the  galaxy  of  new  light  ever  bursting  forth. 
Quackery  serves  to  throw  discredit  on  regular 
practitioners.  Such  triumphs  are  brief  and 
each  author  quickly  finds  his  level.  But  the 
book-buyer  is  scared  by  these  loud  trumpetings, 
by  persistent  "boomings,"  until  many  a  popu- 
lar work  has  become  anathema  and  true  merit 
is  often  unrecognized.  This  banging  of  drums 
has  done  evil  to  the  publishing  business;  a  pub- 
lisher's puflF  must  now  be  very  strong  meat  if 
it  is  to  tickle  the  jaded  palate  of  the  public. 

Ihe  publishers  are  treated  of  in  a  way 
that  seems  perfectly  sane  and  justifiable, 
and  conditions  as  they  exist  among  Eng- 
lish publishers  are  evidently  much  similar 
to  those  that  obtain  among  publishers  here 
in  America.     Mr.  Shore  writes, 


The  book  market  can  be  made  good  only  by 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  publishers,  and  if 
these  efforts  are  not  made,  the  law  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest  must  take  its  course.  At 
best  it  is  to  be  feared  that  there  arc  worse 
times  in  store  before  the  good  succeed  and  that 
many  of  the  weaker  brethren  will  go  to  the 
wall.  There  are  too  many  publishers,  unless— 
which  is  not  possible — the  reading  public  can 
be  suddenly  and  vastly  increased  in  number  and 
the  supply  of  competent  writers  largely  added 
to.  The  books  born  into  the  world  are  too 
many;  patronage  sufficient  to  sustain  profitably 
a  lesser  fails  to  support  a  greater  number.  Pub^ 
lishers  can  be  divided  into  two  classes:  those 
who  flood  the  market  with  cheap  trash,  w^ho, 
alas,  flourish  and  will  flourish,  and  those  who 
do  their  duty  toward  literature,  producing  good 
books  and  finding  it  difficult  to  earn  profits, 
because  there  is  only  a  limited  number  of  such 
works  to  be  found,  and  too  many  publishers 
clamorous  to  handle  them.  The  literary  "out- 
put" must  be  curtailed  to  meet  and  no  more 
than  satisfy  the  demand,  a  higher  degree  of 
excellence  so  being  maintained  and  neither 
purchasers  nor  sellers  of  books  being  over- 
whelmed by  the  mountains  of  volumes  set  be- 
fore them.  Publishers  must  bestir  themselves, 
the  stable  houses  holding  their  own  by  vigor 
and  discretion.  Those  that  survive  the  struggle 
will  probably  be  those  which  have  on  their  lists 
the  works  of  standard  authors,  living  and  dead, 
and  which  deal  largely  in  school  and  other 
text-books  which  are  in  constant  demand.  The 
view  here  taken,  both  of  the  present  and  of  the 
future,  may  be  considered  by  some  to  be  too 
gloomy,  but  few  who  are  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  publishing  and  bookselling  world  will 
deny  its  essential  truth,  at  any  rate  as  regards 
to-day,  even  if  they  may  question  the  views  ex- 
pressed as  regards  to-morrow.  It  is  unpleas- 
ant for  any  lover  of  letters  to  be  compelled  to 
realize  that  the  literary  future  of  our  country 
is  to  a  great  extent  a  mere  trade  question, 
but  the  fact  is  there;  the  sooner  it  is  faced  by 
all  parties  concerned  the  better  it  will  be.  The 
public  must  learn  to  be  more  discriminating  in 
winnowing  the  chaff  from  the  corn;  the  book- 
seller must  be  equally  careful  in  his  selection, 
and  publishers  must  understand  that  they  live 
for  and  by  the  public.  This  is  the  counsel  of 
perfection  which  we  shall  never  see  fully  carried 
out,  but  some  sturdy  effort  must  be  made  if 
disaster  is  to  be  staved  off. 

The  last  portion  of  Mr.  Shore's  view 
may  appear  extremely  pessimistic,  yet 
it  applies,  in  all  truth,  to  the  United  States 
as  well  as  to  England.  Some  might  say 
that  the  editor  of  the  "Academy"  belongs 
to  the  "croakers;"  in  the  book  world, 
among  book-writers,  book-publishers, 
book-sellers  and  book-buyers,  there  might 
be  more  croakers  with  better  results  from 
the  croakings. 
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The    Inadequacy    of    Words 

A   RECENT  essay  in  the  "Outlook" 
makes  a  point  of  the  inefficiency  of 
words  and  the  great  powers  of  si- 
lence.    We  quote  the  article  in  part : 

Languagie  came  late  in  the  history  of  men; 
long  before  there  were  words  there  were  pas- 
sions, affections,  deeds.  In  that  earliest  time 
before  thought  had  become  orderly  or  con- 
scious a  vast  accumulation  of  impressions, 
knowledge,  experience,  was  formed  in  the  un- 
developed soul  of  the  race.  HWnger  was  at 
the  door,  love  was  under  the  roo\  sorrow  sat 
by  the  fire,  work  and  danger  waited  in  the 
forest  and  field,  and  death  kept  its  sleepless 
vigil  at  the  end  of  every  path  before  m^n  spoke 
to  one  another  of  their  common  destiny.  Be- 
fore language  shaped  itself  on  the  lips  the  ter- 
rible facts  of  life  had  pierced  the  heart  of  the 
race  and  made  it  aware  of  the  terror  and  great- 
ness of  its  fate.  And  when  speech  began  to 
loosen  the  tongue  and  make  orderly  thought 
and  clear  memory  possible,  the  wonder  of  the 
world  without  was  matched  by  the  wonder  of 
the  world  within;  in  the  heart  of  man  were 
depths  which  no  plummet  of  speech  could 
sound,  and  in  his  soul  intimations  and  divina- 
tions and  visions  as  far  beyond  the  reach  of 


words  as  the  breadth  and  sweep  of  the  splen- 
dor which  wraps  half  the  world  in  fire  at  sun- 
set are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  painter.  Words, 
like  music,  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture, 
are  imperfect  attempts  to  express  that  which 
cannot  be  expressed — the  soul  of  man.  All  the 
arts  have  spoken  words  so  deep  and  beautiful 
that  they  thrill  us  with  the  sense  of  the  infinite 
and  move  us  with  the  consciousness  of  the 
greatness  of  our  fates;  but  at  their  best,  in 
sound  or  stone  or  melody  or  color,  they  sug- 
gest rather  than  express  the  burden  of  the 
meaning  of  life;  they  open  the  soul  to  a  ma- 
jesty of  visible  and  invisible  things  which  they 
are  powerless  fully  to  record  or  reveal. 

In  all  those  crises  of  life  which  bring  us  face 
to  face  with  our  mortality  the  wise  are  silent; 
for  in  those  awful  moments  the  impotence  ol 
speech  is  tragically  apparent.  A  pressure  of  the 
hand  conveying  the  warmth  of  love  in  the  sud- 
den chill  and  the  appalling  silence  is  our  rec- 
ognition that  we  have  traveled  beyond  the 
realm  of  speech  and  have  come  within  the  em- 
pire of  silence.  Later,  when  we  have  returned 
to  our  places  and  the  old  duties  become  blessed 
ministers  of  mediation,  we  speak  again.  For 
us,  as  for  our  remotest  ancestors,  life  is  still  so 
much  vaster  than  language  that  when  its  depths 
are  uncovered  we  stand  silent  in  a  presence  in 
which  silence  is  the  highest  form  of  prayer. 


From  "  Rone, '  L.  C.  Page  &  Co. 
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Gossip    of  Authors   and    Their    Works 


Japan  has  taken  a  fancy  to  "Old  Gorgon 
Graham,"  and  200,000  copies  of  the  book 
The  Japanese  have  been  sold  there.  The 
Career  of  Japanese  edition  is  paper- 
•'Oid  ^^  bound,  and  sells  for  40  sen, 
oorson*'  about  20  cents.  There  is  in- 
cluded in  this  edition  a  biography  of  John 
Graham,  pork-packer.  The  most  amusing 
part  of  this  phenomenal  success  is  that 
the  Japanese  do  not  read  Mr.  Lorimer's 
book  for  its  humor ;  they  take  it  very  ser- 
iously indeed,  and  give  it  into  the  hands 
of  young  men  that  they  may  derive  a  bene- 
fid^il  lesson  from  the  perusal  of  it. 


The  death  of  Francis  Henry  Nichols, 
the  American  war  correspondent  who 
wrote  "Through  Hidden  Shen- 
p.  H.  Nichols  shi,"  has  been  announced.  Mr. 
Diee  In  Tibet  Nichols  was  in  Tibet  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  his  aim  hav- 
ing been  to  reach  Lhassa.  His  expedition, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Geo- 
graphical Society,  was  well  under  way  be- 
fore the  British  expedition,  headed  by 
Colonel  Younghusband,  was  formed. 

Mr.  Nichols  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  in 
1868,  was  educated  in  Chicago  and  acted 
as  war  correspondent  during  the  Spanish- 


American  conflict,  in  May  of  1898,  carry- 
ing the  news  of  the  declaration  of  .war  to 
General  Gomez,  then  in  Cuba.  In  1901 
he  went  to  China  as  correspondent  for  the 
"Christian  Herald."  He  rode  750  miles 
from  Pekin  to  Sian  in  the  province  of 
Shenshi,  and  thence  700  miles  in  canoes 
on  the  Han  River  to  Hankow.  During  his 
journey  he  distributed  a  famine  fund,  col- 
lected for  sufferers  in  China. 

No  details  of  his  death  have  been  ob- 
tained. 


The  following  conversation  between 
two  fellow-townsmen  of  Mr.  Sharts,  au- 
thor of  "The  Hills  of  Free- 
Atierd  dom,"  was  recently  overheard. 

Knock  Speaking,  not  particularly  but 

generally,  the  final  remark  may 
contain  more  truth  than  appears. 

1ST.  Speaker.  Heard  what  Joe  Sharts  is 
doing. now? 

2D  Speaker.     Lawyer,  ain't  he? 

1ST  Speaker.  No,  he's  cut  that  out  now. 
He's  writing  fiction  for  a  living. 

2D  Speaker.    What! 

1ST  Speaker.  Writing  fiction,— stories,  yoa 
know. 

2D  Speaker  (after  a  solemn  pause).  Don't 
it  beat  thunder  what  some  folks'll  do  for  a  lit- 
tle money! 
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A  versatile  young  American  is  Mr.  Law- 
rence Gilman,  who  has  just  issued  a  vol- 
ume on  "Phases  of  Modern 
iTtutMd  M^sic."  Mr.  Gilman  was  born 
coaiposer  ^it  Flushing,  Long  Island,  stud- 
ied to  be  an  artist,  for  a  time 
under  William  M.  Chase,  and  finally  be- 
came art  critic  for  the  New  York  "Her- 
ald." Meanwhile,  through  his  father,  a 
talented  musician,  he  became  interested  in 
music  and  started  to  study,  contributing, 
at  the  same  time,  articles  on  musical 
themes  to  the  magazines,  and  in  1901  ac- 
cepting the  position  of  musical  critic  on 
"Harper's  Magazine."  Mr.  Gilman  has 
done  some  commendable  work  in  musical 
composition.  He  has  set  to  music  a  num- 
ber of  songs  written  by  some  of  the 
younger  Celtic  poets. 


"Out-Door  Papers,"  1863;  "Army  Life 
in  a  Black  Regiment,"  1869;  "Margaret 
Fuller  Ossoli,"  1884;  "Cheerful  Yester- 
days," 1898;  "Contemporaries,"  1899. 

In  journeying  abroad  Mr.  Higginson 
has  met  many  men  and  women  of  literary 
prominence  and  fame,— Browning,  Ten- 
nyson, Herbert  Spencer,  Rossetti,  Aubrey 
de  Vere  and  James  Bryce  among  others, 
some  of  whom  he  cotmted  as  intimate 
friends,  and  most  of  whom  he  has  out- 
lived. 

*     *     * 

Laurence  Hope,  whose  real  name  was 
Violet  Nicholson,  died  in  Madras  by  her 
own  hand.  Despondency,  due  to  the 
death  of  her  husband,  was  the  cause  of 
the  tragedy,  in  consequence  of  which  we 
lose  a  gifted  poet,  one  of  exquisite  feeling 
and  a  power  for  graceful  utterance. 


Three  days  before  Christmas  Mr. 
Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  celebrated 
his  eighty-first  birthday.  Yet, 
^^^^^u  despite  the  number  of  his 
HissiiiMNi  years,  Mr.  Higginson  is  still 
engaged  in  active  literary  pur- 
suits and  is  always  ready  to  be  lenient 
toward  the  modem  conditions  of  letters, 
no  matter  how  diflferent  they  may  be 
from  those  that  obtained  in  the  more  essen- 
tially literary  days  of  his  younger  man- 
hood. 

In  the  Spring,  Mr.  Higginson  plans  to 
deliver  a  course  of  lectures  before  the 
Lowell  Institute.  He  is  at  all  times  a 
favorite  among  the  contributors  to  the 
magazines. 

Mr.  Higginson,  whose  portrait  fur- 
nishes the  frontispiece  for  the  present 
number,  comes  of  old  New  England  stock 
and  has  been  called  the  Nestor  of  Ameri- 
can Letters.  He  began  his  career  as  a 
minister,  but  when  the  Civil  War  broke 
out  accepted  the  colonelcy  of  the  first  regi- 
ment of  colored  troops  formed.  In  1863 
he  was  wounded  and  forced  in  a  short 
time  to  resign. 

After  the  war  was  over  he  devoted  him- 
self entirely  to  literature,  and  soon  became 
a  contributor  to  many  of  the  magazines. 
He  also  took  up  lyceum  lecturing  and 
gained  wide  popularity  in  this  connection. 

Among  his  books,  some  of  which  have 
been  translated  into  many  languages,  are 


Two  interesting  announcements  promise 
the    early   publication   of   "The   Harvest 

of  the  Sea,"  a  story  by  Dr. 
DnOreenfeii  Wilfred  T.  Grenfell,  and 
Mr.Dnncan    '^Grenfell's    Mission    to  Deep 

Sea  Fishermen,"  by  Mr.  Nor- 
man Duncan.  It  has  been  said  that  Dr. 
Grenfell  was  the  original  of  Mr.  Duncan's 
"Dr.  Luke,"  though  this  is  not  authentic. 
At  the  same  time  Dr.  Grenfell's  work 
among  the  fishermen  of  the  Labrador  has 
been  ahnost  parallel  with  that  of  Dr.  Luke, 
which  gives  pleasant  associations  to  the 
friendship  between  Dr.  Grenfell  and  Mr. 

Duncan. 

*  ♦    ♦ 

A  new  novel  by  Una  L.  Silberrad  will 
probably  be  issued  late  in  the  winter.  The 
Ijitle  is  to  be  "The  Wedding  of  the  Lady 

of  Lovell." 

*  *    * 

New  books  by  Mr.  Justin  Huntly  Mc- 
Carthy follow  one  another  rapidly.  "The 
Dryads"  is  to  appear  with  the  spring.  Of 
the  nature  of  the  book  no  hint  has  been 

given. 

*  *     * 

Rudyard  Kipling  is  visiting  his  home, 
Rose  Bank,  near  Cape  Town,  in  South 
Africa.  The  place  was  presented  to  him 
by  the  late  Cecil  Rhodes,  who  greatly  ad- 
mired the  author. 
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Mark  Twain  never  loses  an  opportunity 
for  saying  something  witty.  One  of  his 
Mark  newest  jokes  is  told  about  in 

Tw.in'5  this  way, 

Little  Joke  Mark   Twain   once   went  into   a 

restaurant,  and  sat  down  at  a  table 
near  a  solitary  man  who  had  just  arrived  and 
was  giving  his  order  to  the  waiter. 

"Bring  me  some  of  the  best  broiled  lobster 
you  have  in  the  house,"  said  the  man.  "Er— 
just  mention  my  name  to  the  cook— Mr.  Snob- 
ble." 

The  waiter  bowed  obsequiously,  and  turned 
to  take  Mark  Twain's  order.  The  incident  had 
not  been  lost  on  Mr.  Clemens. 
^^  "Bring  me  half  a  dozen  oysters,"  he  said. 
"Oh— just  mention  my  name  to  each  one  of 
them— Mark  Twain." 


•'The 
Marriage 
of  Wllilain 
Ashe" 


THOMAS  DIXON,  JR. 
Author  of  "  The  Clansman  ' 

The  Harpers  announce  that  they  will 
publish    in    1905    an    important    political 
novel,  ^ 'John  Van  Buren,  Poli- 
A  Political      tician."      The    author's    name 
Novel  will  be  withheld,  but  we  are 

assured  that  he  is  a  person  who 
has  been  in  close  touch  with  political  life 
and  knows  all  about  it,  inside  and  out.  The 
story  is  of  New  York ;  and  Tammany  Hall 
and  "the  machine"  will  be  central  figures. 


March  is  the  month  planned  for  the  ap- 
pearance, in  book  form,  of  Mrs.  Wards 
new  novel,  "The  Marriage  oi 
William  Ashe."    The  serial  has 
now  reached  the  point  whereat 
Lady  Kitty  has  written  a  book. 
The  vagaries  of  this  golden-haired  minx 
keep  all  in  her  vicinity  in  a  constant  tur- 
moil.    The  last  installment  ended  with  a 
dramatic  and  vivid  scene. 
*     *     ♦ 

Many  interesting  anecdotes  have  been 
told  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  whose 
How  a  latest  portrait    appears  on  the 

Defective  covcr  of  the  present  issue.  The 
Santa  ciaus  following  story,  related  bv  his 
Was  Written  publishers,  explaining  how  he 
came  to  write  "A  Defective  Santa  Claus" 
seems  well  worth  repetition: 

He  had  noticed  for  years  that  as  the  Christ- 
mas season  came  round  some  untried  Santa 
Claus.  usually  in  country  hamlets,  but  often  in 
larger  towns,  became  overeager  in  his  efforts  to 
l)c  gracious  and  saintly  and  let  his  whiskers  be 
burned  off  or  had  his  "fur"  coat  badly  singed. 
On  Saturday,  September  24,  of  last  year.  Mr. 
Riley  came  down  town  in  the  rain  from  lii> 
home  on  the  far  famed  Lockerbie  Street,  in  In- 
dianapolis, to  tell  his  publishers  that  he  had 
sat  up  until  two  o'clock  the  night  before  t<' 
finish  a  poem  of  about  two  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-five lines  on  the  "defective  Santa  Claus" 
idea.  From  the  manuscript,— two  long  en- 
velopes each  split  round  on  three  sides  to  fomi 
a  single  long  sheet,  and  covered  with  his  care- 
ful script  on  both  sides — he  read  the  now 
popular  poem  in  his  own  inimitable  way  and 
with  telling  effect. 

Mr.  Will  Vawter,  who  lives  at  Mr.  Riley's  old 
home  town,  Greenfield,  Indiana,  and  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Relyea,  of  New  York,  were  en- 
gaged to  make  the  pictures.  Thus  the  forty 
illustrations  were  made  by  two  men  working  a 
thousand  miles  apart. 

Never  more  clearly  than  in  this  poem  were 
Mr.    Riley's   careful   methods   of  workmanship 
displayed.     He  added  a   line  here  and  half-a- 
dozen  lines  there  several  times  before  the  poem 
finally  was  made  into  a  book.     The  most  im- 
portant  addition   he  made  a  month  after  the 
first  draft  of  the  poem  was  written.    This  was 
the    introduction    of    a    little    dog   which   Mr. 
Riley  said  he  "just  had  to  put  in,  because  he 
belonged    there."      The    little    dog    was   Trip 
whose  antics  afford  so  delightful  a  part  of  the 
drollery   of  the  poem.     The  poet's  derivation 
of  the  name  Trip,  by  the  way,  is  interesting. 
Trip,  he  says,  comes  from  Thrip,  which  in  turn 
is  a  contraction  of  "thrippence."    You  say  that 
anything  is  not  bigger  than  a  "thrippence"  and 
from  that  course  is  plain  to  Trip— a  little  dog. 
The  artists  had  many  of  their  pictures  done. 
but  they  rose  nobly  to  the  occasion  and  not 


NEWELL  DWICHT  HILLIS 
Author  of  "The  Quest  of  John  Chapman' 


only  put  in  "a  suggestion  of  a  dog,"  which  Mr. 
Riley  had  said  they  might  be  able  to  do,  but 
they  depicted  the  whole  dog  squirming  in  a 
joyful  ecstasy  which  pleased  the  poet  mightily. 


When  recently  Dr.  Van  Dyke  was  the 
guest  of  the  New  York  Lotus  Club,  the 

speakers  comprised,  among 
o'ke*."  <>thers,  Robert  Bridges,  Irving 

PofNiiiu-ity       Bachellor,    Hamilton    Wright 

Mabie,  Richard  Watson  Gilder 
and  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Savage.  Dr.  Van  Dyke 
richly  deserves  the  admiration  of  his  liter- 
ary contemporaries,  quite  as  much  as  he 
deserves   his    popularity    among    readers 


generally.  He  is  a  writer  of  high  ideals 
and  a  gift  for  eloquence,  with  a  touch  of 
practicality  that  makes  him  acceptably 
human. 


The  illness  of  General  Lew  Wallace  has 
recalled  the  extraordinary  career  of  his 
most  important  story,  "Ben- 
Hur."  "Ben-Hur"  was  first 
published  in  1880,  and  for  two 
years  it  showed  no  signs  of 
selling.  Then  its  value  began  to  grow 
upon  the  public,  and  its  sale  commenced, 
until  now,  twenty-four  years  after  its  ap- 
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pearance,  the  demand  for  it  is  greater  than 
ever  before,  and  its  author  has  realized 
a  fortune  on  its  royalties.  A  very  inter- 
esting fact  is  that  "Ben-Hur"  has  never 
been  issued  in  a  cheap  edition,  so  that  its 
remarkable  sales  cannot  be  attributed  to 

any  such  cause. 

*     *     * 

For  the  first  time  an  American  has  lec- 
tured in  Paris  on  American  topics.  Pro- 
fessor Barrett  Wendell,  of  Harvard,  has 
been  speaking  at  Sorbonne  on  the  subject 
of  "America,  Araerican  Ideas*  and  Institu- 
tions." 


the  direction  of  his  government,  which 
sent  him  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  in- 
formation on  the  methods  of  Occidental 
art  and  education.     Strangely  enough,  the 


ELINOR  McCartney  lane 

Author  of  "  Nancy  Stair  " 

"The  Secret  Woman"  is  to  be  Mr.  Eden 
Phillpott's  new  novel.  The  book  is  even 
now  ready  for  publication. 

*       4c       4i 

A  picturesque  foreigner  is  Mr.  Okakura 
Kakuzo,  the  author  of  "Ideals  of  the 
East"  and  "The  Awakening  of  Japan.*" 
Mr.  Okakura  is  now  in  America,  making 
his  second  visit,  his  first  having  been  under 


OKAKURA-KAKUZO 
Author  of  '*  The  Awakening  of  Japan."' 

two  books  that  Mr.  Okakura  has  written 
surpass  in  merit  all  the  dozens  of  recent 
volumes  bearing  upon  the  Far  East  that 
have  appeared.  He  does  all  his  writing 
in  English,  and  has  achieved  an  excellent 
style. 

*     *     * 

Dr.  Wilfred  T.  Grenfell,  the  noted  medi- 
cal missionary  whose  professional  rounds 
include  fifteen  hundred  miles 
Or.  orenfeii's  of  the  dcsolate  coast  of  Labra- 
AddresMs  dor  and  Newfoundland,  will  ar- 
rive in  New  York  by  the 
Oceanic  on  the  first  week  of  February.  He 
will  give  a  series  of  addresses  in  New 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg, 
Chicago  and  other  places,  on  his  romantic 
life  among  the  deep  sea  fisher  folk.  This 
is  his  season  of  leave,  and  gives  the  Amer- 
ican public  the  only  opportunity  they  will 
have  for  some  considerable  time  of  hearing 
him. 


WITH      THE      NEW 
BOOKS 


By    Talnu  mUmms,    LL 


.p.  y^^^ 


If  you  want  a  vivid  view  of  the  inner 
Japanese  attitude,  read  this  little  book.  It 
Th«  is   not   long.     It   is  brilliantly 

irSpin'"'  written.  It  opens  a  door  to 
Okaknni-  ^^^  inner  consciousness  of 
Kakuzo  Japan.     Mr.  Okakura  is     the 

most  philosophic  of  Japanese  thinkers  to- 
day, and  his  day  is  still  at  the  meridian,  41. 
He  knows  the  art  of  his  own  country.  He 
has  collected  for  his  government.  He  has 
studied  and  travelled  in  this  country  and 
England.  He  has  sense  of  historical  per- 
spective. "The  Ideals  of  the  East,"  his 
previous  book,  was  the  one  original  dis- 
cussion of  Asiatic  art  and  its  origin  which 
has  yet  appeared.  His  generalization  that 
India  is  the  fountain,  as  were  the  Medi- 
terranean lands  for  Europe,  sums  the 
Asiatic  current  and  tendenz.  In  the 
"'Awakening  of  Japan"  (The  Century 
Company),  Mr.  Okakura  has  put  the 
spirit  of  the  Meji  or  Japanese  opening  to 
the  outer  world  as  they  see  it.  To  us  it 
seems  like  a  lucky  vaccination,  which 
"took ;"  to  them,  it  is  a  normal  step  in  na- 
tional development.  We  feel  that  they  win 
because  they  have  adopted  Western  arms 
and  methods.  They  feel  that  these  are 
but  the  tools  of  unchanged  Oriental  ideals. 
All  this  is  written  with  a  skill,  an  elevation 
and  a  happy  poetic  penetration  which  illu- 
minates the  subject  and  prevents  mere 
jingoism. 


In  Manchuria,  Mr.  Frederick  Palmer 
wrote  for  "Collier's"  the  best  letters  which 
withKvroki  appeared  on  the  war  in  any 
laMaBchnria  American  periodical.  He  has 
Predartek  put  them  in  a  rapidly  written 
volume, — the  first  on  the  war. 
The  work  has  not  the  touch  of  definite 
military  knowledge,  which  marked  the  let- 
ters of  the  London  "Times"  from  Man- 
churia, letters  like  a  military  history.  But 
these  were  hard  reading  for  any  but  a  man 
familiar  with  military  movements  and 
caring  for  them.     Mr.   Palmer's  book  is 


the  easiest  reading  possible,  brisk,  quick 
and  rapid,  carrying  the  story  from  the 
crossing  of  the  Yalu  to  the  battle  of  Liao 
Yang.  The  pages  are  lively  with  incident 
and  run  with  a  ready  spirit  of  S)rmpathy 
for  Japan  and  all  the  work  of  her  troops. 
The  maps  are  inadequate.  The  pho- 
tographs are  few.  (Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.) 


Miss  Tarbell  has  an  amazing  capacity 
for  piecing  together  scattered  records  of 
History  of       f^cts  and  making  of  them  a 
^onimpMy    continuous  and  coherent  nar- 
—  rative.        She      has      already 

i.M.T.ri>eii  gj^^wn  this  in  the  articles 
she  has  published  in  "McClure's"  on 
the  Standard  Oil  for  40  years,  and 
her  power  as  an  economic  historian 
becomes  even  clearer  in  the  full  two 
volumes  of  her  "History  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company."  (McClure,  Phillips  & 
Co.)  Not  much  is  in  these  volumes  which 
careful  readers  and  observers  do  not  al- 
ready know.  The  general  public  so  for- 
gets, however,  that  a  very  interesting  book 
on  any  subject  can  be  made  by  gathering 
in  only  what  specialists  already  know  by 
piecemeal.  Miss  Tarbell  has  avoided  the 
errors  into  which  Mr.  Henry  D.  Lloyd  fell 
in  his  "Wealth  and  Commonwealth."  She 
sees  that  the  Standard  Oil  rests  on  rebates 
in  the  past  and  secrecy,  espionage  and 
consummate  organization  in  the  present. 
Rebates  on  railroad  rates  made  the  Trust, 
but  Miss  Tarbell  does  not  make  clear  that 
when  these  were  granted  they  were  the 
familiar  rule  of  trade  and  transportation. 
She  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  to  how 
large  an  extent  the  detestable  practice  of 
purchasing  a  rival's  secrets  exists  in  all 
trades.  Barring  these  limitations,  she  is 
perfectly  fair,  scrupulously  accurate,  so 
far  as  one  can  check  off  her  statements, 
and  most  restrained  in  comment.  Appall- 
ing the  entire  narrative  is.  Beyond  any 
one  single  argument,  the  articles  out  of 
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which  this  book  is  made  have  persuaded 
the  public  that  rebates  must  go,  and  cor- 
porate secrecy  end.  It  is  a  tide  mark  of 
the  rise  of  trade  morals  that  practices  gen- 
eral 30  years  ago,  now  shock  all  who  read 
of  them.  Not  all  of  this  story  do  I  know 
from  personal  experience,  but  where  I 
do,  I  am  impressed  with  Miss  Tarbell's 
clear  summary  of  the  essentials.  Her 
statement  on  the  number  of  shareholders 
in  the  Trust  (p.  265)  might  be  fuller,  and 
lacks  an  important  fact. 
*     *     * 

"American  Traits"  was  an  irritating 
book.  It  breathed  German  certainty  in 
The  the    capacity    to    improve    the 

Americans  other  man's  thinking.  After  a 
Hugo  short       residence.      Professor 

Mtti»teri>erK  Munsterberg  was  more  cer- 
tain that  he  knew  it  all  than  are  natives 
after  painstaking  years  of  observation  and 
study.  "The  Americans"  (McClure,  Phil- 
lips &  Co.)  is  one  of  the  best  books  that 
have  appeared  describing  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  Primarily  written  for 
a  German  audience,  it  explains  all  in  great 
detail  and  with  the  kindly  insistence  of 
the  guide.  Repetitions  occur.  The  same 
facts  appear  more  than  once — more  than 
twice.  The  view  is  bounded  by  the  hori- 
zons of  Chicago  and  Boston.  Of  the 
South,  of  the  greater  South  West  and  of 
the  Pacific  Coast,  Professor  Munsterberg 
sees  nothing.  He  tells  exactly  what  a 
keen  German  professor  might  be  expected 
to  see  in  12  years  of  the  cities  and  society 
of  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  and 
north  of  the  Potomac.  The  self-direction, 
social  service  and  essential  purity  of 
American  life  are  the  three  phases  witli 
which  he  is  most  impressed.  Above  all 
he  is  fair.  Where  one  would  least  ex- 
pect appreciation,  the  newspaper,  he  sees 
the  real  and  not  the  apparent,  recognizing 
its  technical  skill  and  high  capacity  to 
mirror  life.  He  has  a  German's  inca- 
pacity for  understanding  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, he  has  the  Philippine  population 
one-half  larger  than  it  is,  and  sees  in  it 
an  homogenous  population.  The  book  is 
flecked  with  like  small  errors.  But  when 
he  points  out  that  "a  dollar  buys  five 
marks*  worth  of  roast  beef  and  one  mark's 
worth  of  roses,"  he  has,  as  in  many  an- 
other comparison,  precisely  expressed  the 


difference  between  Europe  and  America. 
Few  books  are  more  satisfactory  in  their 
perception  of  the  advantage  to  the  mass 
of  the  American  system.  It  is  most  easy, 
interesting  reading. 

♦       ♦       4c 

Twenty  years  ago  Mr.  Sharp  was  writ- 
ing verse  from  which  much  was  expected. 
Literary  '^^at  has  Stopped,  but  the  suc- 
Oeography  cession  of  Mr.  Sharp's  books 
William  runs  without  a  break.     Nearly 

^•••••p  twenty   have  appeared   in      as 

many  years — critcism,  anthologies,  novels 
and  travel.  "Literary  Geography"  brings 
together  in  a  bulky  quarto,  too  big  for 
the  purpose,  his  articles  in  the  London 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  on  the  environment  of 
English  novelists.  All  is  done  with  a 
light  absorbed  touch.  With  those  like 
Scott,  Meredith,  Eliot,  Bronte  and  Dick- 
ens, three  pages  add  much.  With  Thack- 
eray not  at  all.  There  are  maps — excel- 
lent— and  half-tone  photographs,  very 
poor.  The  English  Lake  Country,  the 
Thames  and  Lake  Geneva  close  a  volume, 
scrappy  as  a  newspaper  and  having  the 
same  immediate  interest.  The  index 
makes  the  book  a  mine  of  reference. 


For  some  20  years,  Professor  Macy,  of 
Iowa  College,  has  lectured  and  written 
Party  on  party  government.       Four 

org.oi>.tion  y^^j.g  ^^^  ^^     published     his 

Machinery  "Political  Parties  in  the 
jesMMacy  United  States,  1846-1861,"  a 
careful,  methodical  book.  In  the  present 
work  (The  Century  Co.)  he  has  taken 
up  party  machinery  in  typical  States  and 
described  it,  opening  with  an  account  of 
national  party  organization.  Mr.  Macy 
understands  that  party  organization  is  an 
integral  part  of  our  institutions,  but  he 
nowhere  makes  it  clear  that  it  is,  lacking 
a  broad  basis  in  his  political  philosophy 
for  the  phenomena  he  is  describing.  Party 
is  the  instrument  or  mechanism  by  which 
the  recurrent  choice  essential  to  free  gov- 
ernment is  exercised.  Pennsylvania,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Indiana  and  Missouri  are  the 
four  States  Mr.  Macy  has  selected  for 
his  examples  of  party  organization.  He 
closes  with  the  relation  of  the  city  to  the 
party  and  the  claims  of  party  loyalty.  The 
facts  are  accurate  throughout.     No  study 
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as  general  has  before  been  written;  but 
the  subject  is  piled  up,  a  little  like  cord- 
wood. 

*     *     * 

If  Mr.  Lorimer  had  never  written, 
doubtless  these  letters  would  never  have 
Letters  fron  appeared,  but  they  are  none 
tTay'omctai  the  less  brimful  of  a  headlight 
ChariMDe  ^^^^  ^^  railroad  administra- 
LaooHiae  tion.  The  Chicago  "Railway 
Age"  first  printed  them.  It  now  publishes 
them  in  their  book-form.  The  railroad  as 
it  is  seen,  known  and  worked  by  a  di- 
vision superintendent  is  on  every  page. 
Discipline  and  the  management  of  men 
is  the  first  text;  but  all  phases  of  the 
work  are  in  this  keen  dissection  of  the 
short-comings  of  railroad  men,  means  and 
methods.  Few  avowed  manuals  have  told 
more. 


The  verse  added  by  Mrs.  Coates  to  the 
poetry  of  the  hour  has  always  had  sym- 
Mineand  pathy  and  elevation.  Her  new 
Ttaiae^  volume,    "Mine     and    Thine" 

Ptorence  (Hbugliton,    Mifflin    &    Co.) 

Eerie  coate.    h^idg     j^gj.     Memorial      Ode, 

written  for  the  Philadelphia  Peace  Jubilee 
in  1898,  of  all  the  commemorative  verse 
of  the  year  the  most  significant.  Nearly 
all  the  verse,  like  this  ode,  mirrors  and 
preserves  the  passion  and  emotion  of  the 
hour,  whether  it  be  Dreyfus,  Picquart  or 
Henley.  Always  there  is  knowledge  of 
the  methods  of  verse,  ease  in  their  use  and 
a  feminine  passion  and  emotion,  respond- 
ing as  a  bell  does  to  the  rhythmic  stroke. 
Verse  so  inspired  and  so  responding  is 
bounded  by  the  demand  for  expression 
and  utterance.  It  will  not  swell  to  the 
greater  organ  note;  but  it  will  always,  as 
do  their  lives,  express  and  utter  the  daily 
desire  which  each  day  brings  that  its 
emotion  and  conviction  shall  have  a  last- 
ing record  in  the  final  form  of  verse. 


Petrach  to  Leopardi  is  a  space  of  500 
years,  the  stretch  from  Chaucer  to  Tenny- 
iteiieaPoeu  SOU.  The  change  is  less — the 
SiaccDante  time  IS  the  same.  Mr.  Everett 
wniiem  in  these  Lowell  lectures  has 
^*'*^  outlined  a  "popular"  account. 

Edward  Everett's  son,  the  principal  of  a 
leading  Academy,  in  the  literary  atmos- 


phere all  his  Hf e,  he  writes  easily ;  but,  like 
most,  has  no  critical  room  for  his  metri- 
cal translation;  good  but  commonplace. 
The  book  has  behind  it  a  broad,  wide 
knowledge,  and  long,  faithful  reading. 
Petrarch,  Ariosto  and  Alfieri  each  has  a 
chapter.  The  rest  are  grouped  in  a  familiar 
classification,  the  Romancists,  the  greater 
group  of  Colonna,  Angelo  and  Tasso, 
Marino  and  his  fellows,  Goldoni  and  the 
comedians,  Leopardi  and  Manzoni.  These 
are  all  well  described.  There  is  not  How- 
ells'  light  touch  in  his  "Italian  Poets"  or 
Richard  Garnett's  solid  erudition  in  his 
"History  of  Italian  Literature."  Nor  has 
Mr.  Everett  De  Gamett's  prejudices. 
While  Marino  has  his  full  share,  Pirro 
Schettini,  who  led  the  sober  reaction 
against  Marino's  following,  "Marinismo," 
is  scarcely  mentioned.  The  real  signifi- 
cance of  Leopardi  is  scarcely  caught.  The 
light  charm  and  touch  such  work  needs 
is  missing  and  Mr.  Everett  will  have  his 
joke,  often  a  very  clumsy  one.  (Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.) 


The  iris  has  a  strange  fascination  to  the 
gardener.  It  has  200  species  and  500 
The  Book  of  ^OTQ  in  the  closcly  related 
the  Iris  family  of  which  the  "blue-eyed 

R.  irwio         grass"  is  our  most  striking  ex- 
ample.     It   is    peculiar   in   its 


Lynch 


habitat,  a  peculiarity  bom  of  the  mountain 
streams  in  which  so  many  of  its  species 
dwell  that  many  species  require  water  in 
which  to  flower  and  dry  soil  the  rest  of 
the  year.  The  flower  has  a  tender  and 
delicate  beauty  of  its  own,  best  reached, 
I  think,  in  the  group  of  dwarfs,  with  some 
larger  examples  from  Asia  Minor.  Cilicia 
and  its  streams  alone  yield  almost  as 
many  species  as  the  Eastern  side  of  the 
American  Continent.  The  fact  alone  is 
enough  to  show  how  much  it  is  an  Eur- 
Asian  genus.  Its  chief  growers  are  in 
England,  though  there  are  American  de- 
votees of  the  flowers.  Mr.  Lynch  in  his 
volume  (John  Lane)  has  followed  the 
model  afforded  by  the  other  "Hand-books 
of  Practical  Gardening."  He  describes 
the  plant  from  the  gardener's  view,  illus- 
trates with  photographs,  takes  up  species 
after  species,  describes  each  minutely  and 
gives  hints  as  to  cultivation,  with  a  word 
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as  to  the  original  habitat.  Monographs  on 
this  genus  have  not  been  numerous  since 
J.  B.  Ker  wrote  the  first  in  1827  and  Pro- 
fessor Foster  12  years  ago  expounded  a 
lecture  on  the  culture  of  the  plant  into  an 
invaluable  hand-book. 


A  charming  little  bit  of  genre,  given  to 
the  white  and  black,  the  English  and 
Th«  River's  French,  the  land  and  water  of 
Children  ^j^^  lower  Mississippi,  told 
Mcfiliery  lig^^^b*  with  humor  and  con- 
stwirt  stant  sense  of  the  undercurrent 

of  sadness  Southern  Hfe  has.  (The  Cen- 
tury Co.) 

*     *     * 

Personal  charm,  personal  purity  and 
personal  power  are  not  often  the  dower 
MaitMe  of  One  man.      ^^^len  they  are 

BeSmSt^  he  becomes  a  man  about  whose 
ciMriM  E.  ^^^  footsteps  friendships  g^ow 
RebtesM*  and  good  follows.  He  was  42 
when  he  died  in  the  second  of. nervous 
attacks  from  which  he  suffered.  He  was 
already  one  of  the  best-loved  men  known 
in  the  Presbyterian  ministr>%  and  of  his 
years,  its  foremost  preacher.  Dr.  Rob- 
inson has  happily  voiced  what  many  felt 
of  a  man  whose  going  tore  a  great  gap  in 
the  life  of  every  man  who  knew  him,  a 
gap  time  cannot  heal  and  only  eternity 
fill.  Knowing  his  mother  before  her  mar- 
riage and  the  man  from  babyhood.  Dr. 
Robinson  has  written  a  sketch  full  of 
minute  personal  detail,  illuminating  and 
affectionate.  It  is  not  a  life,  but  a  por- 
trait.    (Fleming,  Revell  &  Co.) 


Imaginative  autobiography  is  a  danger- 
ous diversion,  Xo  one  can  tell  where 
reminiscence  ends  and  romanc- 
ing begins,  and  the  temptation 
to  be  interesting  perpetually 
carries  an  author  across  the 
line  which  separates  what  has  been  from 
what  one  would  like  to  have  had.  Miss 
Gilder  began  newspaper  work  at  20,  in 
1869,  and  there  is  ver^-  little  in  the  news- 
paper field  which  she  has  not  since  done. 
She  used  her  Burlington.  "Birdlington," 
girlhood  in  "Autobiogrraphv  of  a  Tom- 
boy," iQoo.  In  "The  Tomboy  at  Work" 
she  draws  liberally  and  lavishly  on  her 
newspaper  experience,  the  experience  of 


The  Tea 
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20  years  ago  as  Newark  reporter  and 
dramatic  and  literary  critic  on  the  "Her- 
ald." Names  are  thinly  disguised  by 
changing  them,  and  the  facts  have  doubt- 
less a  like  treatment,  but  it  is  less  easy  to 
tell  than  with  the  names.  As  with  its 
predecessor,  the  book  has  its  perpetual 
good  humor  and  through  all,  the  unfailing 
spirits  of  one  for  whom  the  world  was 
never  too  much.  (Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co.) 

*     *     * 

With  dreary  patience,  Mr.  Coibett,  who 
wrote  "1000  Things  to  Say  in  Sermons" 
A  Nistory  of  has  gathered  from  cyclopaedias 
PoJtry  and  biographies  short  lives  of 

p.5t.7oiia  ^^^  ^^^S  succession  of  English 
Corbett  poets  from  Saxon  days.    The 

book  is  dull,  long,  a  closely  printed  octavo, 
there  is  no  gleam  of  original  criticism  and 
each  man's  wares  are  recommended,  as  if 
each  held  a  stall  in  some  vast  poetic 
bazaar.     (Gay  &  Bird.) 


Walt  Whitman  is  thus  far  the  one  most 
unique  force  in  American  letters.  He  has 
Welt  added  to  literature  certain  pas- 

wtaitiun  sages,  utterances  and  aspects 
iseM:H«u  which  will  be  read  while  men 
****"  read    English.      The    general 

body  of  his  work,  his  method,  his  rhythm, 
his  attitude  toward  certain  issues  and  sub- 
jects need  yet  to  receive  that  test  given 
only  by  the  '^amplitude  of  time."  The 
short  volume  on  him  in  the  "Beacon  Bi- 
ographies" (Small,  Maynard  &  Co.)  is 
by  an  "unqualified  admirer."  It  tells  the 
story  of  his  life  from  the  standpoint  of 
those  who  frankly  look  upon  him  as  one 
of  the  greatest  of  men.  It  is  well  that  this 
should  be  done.  It  is  not  well  that  in 
doing  this  nothing  of  one  important  epi- 
sode in  his  life  should  be  said.  It  has 
been  made  public  by  Mr.  Symonds.  It 
cannot  be  passed  over  in  a  complete  and 
candid  estimate  of  the  man.  Nor  was 
Walt  Whitman  a  man  of  concealments. 
WTiat  he  was  he  was.  At  several  lesser 
points  in  this  brief  biography  all  is  not 
told,  but  the  omissions  are  not  of  serious 
moment.  The  man's  life  is  clearly  de- 
scribed :  the  succession  of  his  woric  ac- 
curately outlined.  The  use  of  his  own 
words  to  interpret  his  work  is  admirable. 
This  short  accoimt  of  his  life  forms  as 
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good  an  introduction  as  has  yet  appeared 
for  those  who  approach  his  work  for  the 
first  time  or  desire  to  know  how  it  pre- 
sents itself  to  those  who  accept  him  at 
his  own  estimate.  Beyond  any  man,  who 
has  written  in  modern  letters,  Walt  Whit- 
man is  all  or  nothing  to  those  who  read 
him,  and  to  many  he  has  at  the  critical 
moment  of  a  reader's  lifetime  broken  the 
bread  and  wine  of  democratic  faith. 


A  school  of  educational  apologetics  has 
grown  up  about  Harvard  University.  It 
Routine  seeks  to  justify  the  mingling  of 

andidMit  method  and  of  freedom  which 
^^^^f"  makes  it  equally  possible  for 
Briffss  the  ablest  to  make  the  most 

and  for  the  idlest  to  make  the  least  of 
the  best  educational  plant  and  the  highest 
educational  tradition  in  the  country. 
''Routine  and  Ideals"  (Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.)  itself,  by  its  title,  suggests  this 
antinomy,  and  the  volume  collects  the  ad- 
dresses of  a  professor  whose  share  in  the 
disciplinary  work  of  the  university  has 
been  immediate,  constant  and  successful. 
Professor  Briggs  in  these  essays  addresses 
the  young  woman  graduate  at  Wellesley — 
where  he  puts  the  case  against  her  so 
strongly  as  to  almost  be  a  Balaam — he 
speaks  to  the  preparatory  student  and  to 
the  public  school,  to  those  ignorant  of  the 
Harvard  method  and  to  those  who,  per- 
haps, know  too  much  of  it.  He  frankly 
admits  the  grave  danger  that  intellectual 
discipline  will  be  lost  under  it,  and  that 
young  men  and  women  will  not  learn  to 
use  their  minds  for  unwilling  tasks,  but 


on  the  whole  he  prefers  its  risks  to  the 
results  of  any  other  method,  and  he  has 
crowded  his  pages  with  sound  and  whole- 
some advice  to  young  students,  which  their 
elders  will  read,  and  they  will  neglect.  But 
he  gives  accurately  the  Harvard  attitude 
toward  the  industrious,  able  and  the  idly 
inefficient. 


Mr.  Conway  for  30  years  lived  in  Lon- 
don, preaching  in  a  "liberal"  church  with- 
Auto-  ^"^  ^  creed,  which  gradually 

biography  dried  up.  He  wrote  through 
MoncareD.  most  of  this  period  One  of 
Conway  those  weekly  letters  American 

newspapers  used  to  print  when  we  were 
still  in  a  way  colonial.  A  Virginian,  he 
was  in  the  early  agitation  against  slavery 
and  was  promptly  banished  from  his  State 
for  it.  He  has  brought  together  in  two 
bulky  and  discursive  volumes  his  view  of 
the  fight  against  slavery — in  which  he  tries 
to  show  over  some  300  pages  that  Lincoln 
was  wrong — and  his  own  personal  exper- 
iences, contact  and  gossip  in  London, 
where  he  met  on  close  and  familiar  terms 
most  of  those  known  in  letters  a  genera- 
tion ago.  He  has  here  some  new  and  illu- 
minating anecdotes,  and  his  "Autobiogra- 
phy, Memories  and  Experiences"  (Cas- 
sell  &  Co.)  is  written  in  the  easy  flowing 
but  voluble  style  which  made  his  letters 
interesting,  you  never  could  tell  just  why, 
for  they  were  often  most  prolix.  The 
vivid  picture  of  the  young  anti-slavery  Vir- 
ginian of  half  a  century  ago  is  good  his- 
tory. The  rest  is  opinion  and  gossip, 
chiefly  gossip. 


"A      Snow      Year" 

By     Edith     M.    Thomas 

"What  seest  thou  writ  on  winter's  vasty  scroll?" 
"As  white  yon  plain — so  green  spring  tides  shall  roll ! 
As  miserly  the  Winter's  clenched  hand — 
So  free  the  summer's  largess  to  the  land!" 

From   "Cassia  and  Other  Verse." 


Books  of  the  Month  for  the  Busy  Man 

New  Publications  Likely  to  Attract  Attention 


THE  reaction  from  the  voluminous 
issues  of  the  pre-holiday  season, 
has  left  for  the  month  from  De- 
cember 15th  to  January  15th,  a  meagre 
number  and  an  indifferent  quality  of 
new  books.  There  are  a  few  exceptions 
to  the  average  dullness,  some  of  which 
are  likely  to  attract  more  than  passing 
notice. 

The  Clansman. 

The  author  of  "The  One  Woman"  and 
"The  Leopard's  Spots,"  Thomas  Dixon, 
Jr.,  has  produced  in  his  third  novel,  a 
story  of  the  reconstruction  period  fol- 
lowing the  Civil  War.  The  love  story 
is  a  means  to  an  absorbing  historic  word 
picture  of  a  period  of  great  stress  in  the 
career  of  the  American  nation. 

A  Divorce. 

Paul  Bourget  has  extreme  opinions  re- 
garding divorce.  He  opposes  remar- 
riage and,  so  far  as  France  is  concerned, 
at  least,  attributes  the  increasing  number 
of  divorces  to  a  low  moral  tone  in  so- 
ciety at  large.  The  story  is  a  strong 
analysis  of  the  problem.  Aside  from 
this,  the  novel  is  also  a  strong  piece  of 
fiction. 

The  Millionaire  Baby. 

This  is  another  good  detective  story  by 
Anna  Katharine  Green,  author  of  "The 
Filigree  Ball"  and  "The  Leavenworth 
Case."  A  baby  purchased  to  provide 
an  heir  is  the  figure  around  which  the 
story  is  built. 

Letters  From  an  Old  Railway  Official. 
After  the  style  of  a  previous  series  of 
letters,  but  having  to  do  with  the  opera- 
tion of  a  railroad.  Illuminating  and 
very  interesting  views  of  the  every  day 
workings  of  a  transportation  system, 
from  the  desk  and  the  car  of  a  division 
superintendent. 

The  Americans. 

Professor  Hugo  Munsterberg  wrote  this 
book  for  a  German  audience,  but  was 
persuaded  to  agree  to  its  publication  in 


English.  It  is  a  description,  from  a 
German  professor's  point  of  view,  of 
the  cities  and  society  of  the  northeast- 
em  section  of  the  United  States,  the 
author's  horizon  being  bounded  by  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Potomac.  He  is 
frank  but  fair. 

Japanese  Life  in  Town  and  Country. 
Intimate  studies  of  life  in  Japan  by 
George  William  Knox,  who  lived  there 
fifteen  years.  Religion,  social  and  po- 
litical conditions,  art,  literature,  daily 
life,  are   treated  in   separate   chapters. 

The  History  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 
From  the  reports  of  Congressional  and 
Legislative  investigation,  from  the 
records  of  courts,  from  pamphlets,  per- 
iodicals and  newspapers,  from  scores  of 
men,  Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell  has  gathered 
the  material  out  of  which  she  has  made 
this  comprehensive,  fair  and  accurate 
history  of  "the  most  perfectlv  developed 
trust   in   existence." 

With  Kuroki  in  Manchuria. 

Collected  letters  written  for  "Collier's" 
by  Frederick  Palmer.  With  vivid  de- 
scription and  rapid  movement,  the  story 
of  the  Eastern  war,  as  viewed  from  the 
Japanese  side,  is  carried  from  the  cross- 
ing of  the  Yalu  to  the  battle  of  Liao 
Yang. 

Maltbie  Davenport  Babcock. 

An  affectionate  biographical  sketch  of 
this  greatly-loved  Presbyterian  minister 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  E.  Robinson,  who 
knew  the  man  from  his  boyhood. 

Lovers  Labour's  Lost. 

The  fourteenth  volume  of  the  famous 
Variorum  Edition  of  Shakespeare, 
edited  by  Horace  Howard  Fumess,  re- 
quires but  the  announcement  of  its  pub- 
lication. 

Mine  and  Thine. 

A  book  of  verse  by  Mrs.  Florence  Earle 
Coates,  giving  utterance  to  the  passing 
emotions  which  sway  the  people  as  cur- 
rent events  come  and  go. 


From  •"  Portraits  of  th«  Sevanteonth  Century' 
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Portraits  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century*  .   . 

IN  these  two  handsomely  made  volumes 
have  been  collected  various  of  S^inte- 
Beuve's  essays  on  literary  and  historic 
personages  of  ,  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  selections  tiave  been  made  and  trans- 
lated by  Miss  "Katharine  P.  Wormeley, 
from  the  "Causeries  du  Lundi,"  the  "Por- 
traits de  Femmjes,"  and  the  ** Portraits  Lit- 
teraires."  As  Miss  Wormeley  explains  in 
a  note  some  passages  have  been  omitted 
and  where  "twp  essays  on  the  same  p<er- 
son  have  appeared  in  the  different  series, 
they  are  here  put  together,  omitting  repe- 
titions." 

Among  the  historic  portraits  are  Riche- 
lieu, Mazarin,  Comtesse  de  La  Fayette, 
Louis  XIV  and  others,  while  the  literary 
portraits  include  Corneille,  Moliere,  La 
Fontaine,  Pascal,  Bossuet,  Boileau,  Racine 
and  Fenelon,  with  a  history  of  the  French 
Academy. 

With  the  seventeenth  century  to  work 
upon,  Sainte-Beuve  is  at  his  best,  and  the 
essays  show  many  of  those  best  charac- 
teristics that  are  identified  with  his  work. 
It  has  been  often  said  of  him  that  he  be- 

♦PORTRAITS  OP  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Historic  and  Literary.  By  C.  A.  Sainte-Beuve. 
Translated  by  Katharine  P.  Wormeley.  2  vols. 
Illustrated.     G.  P.   Putnam's  Sons. 


longed  to  the^class  of  critics  who  are  such 
because  they  have  failed  in  original  work. 
But  as  one  writer,  Mr.  Francis  Gribble, 
has  pAlt  it : 

SaJYite-Beuve  learned  to  criticise  books  by 
trying  to  write  them,  a^nd  learned  to  criticise 
life  by  pursuing  certaiti  ambitions  and  fumbling 
after  certain  ideals  which  he  never  succeeded  in 
realizing. 

Mr.  Gribble  also  says  in  a  recent  essay 
that 

his  apprenticeship  to  criticism  was  probably 
the  most  thorough  that  any  critic  ever  served. 
'  Of  the  literary  critics,  Sainte-Beuve  is 
considered  the  greatest.  He  accomplished 
the  task  of  endowing  criticism  with  in- 
trinsic worth.  When  we  read  his  Essays 
we  read  not  merely  to  learn  about  the 
person  or  work  or  event  upon  which  they 
make  comment,  but  we  read  them  for 
themselves,  for  their  artistic  qualities,  for 
the  personality  and  the  philosophies  that 
are  in  them. 

Sainte-Beuve  was  not  always  free  from 
prejudice,  but  his  critical  faculty  was  so 
acute  that  in  spite  of  himself  his  judgment 
would  be  correct  and  prejudices  naturally 
developed  along  the  lines  where  bias  was 
most  readily  excusable.  That  literary 
jealousy  sometimes  makes  itself  felt  in  his 
criticism  is  true,  but  he  was  too  much  the 
bom  critic  to  permit  this  feeling  any  but  a 
guarded  expression,  and  we  find  him  giv- 
ing, as  a  rule,  credit  where  credit  is  due. 
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The  present  volumes  have  been  issued 
at  an  appropriate  time.  They  fitly  com- 
memorate the  centenary  of  the  great 
Frenchman.  Typographically,  they  are 
all  that  could  be  desired  and  their  mission 
will  be  realized  if,  as  is  very  probable,  they 
introduce  new  readers  to  their  author. 


Browning,  Tennyson,  Rossetti  and  others 
of  the  poets  that  we  term  "great."  To 
find  such  terms  used  to  describe  the  talents 
and  work  of  Mr.  Carman,  Mr.  Roberts, 
Mr.  Knowles  and  Mr.  Clinton  Scollard  is 
somewhat  confusing  to  established  ideas 
of  relativity.       We  have  yet  to  find  the 


From  "Yoiingor  American  Poets" 
MADISON  CAWEIN 


Younger    American     Poets* 

THE  critical  vocabulary  employed  by 
Miss  Rittenhouse  in  connection 
with  her  study  of  the  newer  Amer- 
ican makers  of  verse  might  have  been  used 
with  better  advantage  in  comments  upon 

♦The  Younger  American  Poets.  By  Jessie 
B.  Rittenhouse.  Illustrated.  Little,  Brown  & 
Co. 


poem  of  Mr.  Carman  that  will  "call  one 
back  thrice  and  again  to  learn  its  spell." 
That  "Mr.  Roberts  has  the  rare  pictorial 
gift  of  flashing  a  scene  before  one  without 
employing  an  excess  of  imagery,  that  his 
style  is  magnetic  and  has  very  little  super- 
fluous tissue"  is  an  incautious  assertion. 
We  grant  that  Mr.  Roberts  has  turned  out 
some  fanciful  verse,  dainty  and  graceful, 
hut  as  for  its  magnetism,  we  may  fail  in 
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appreciation,  but  that  seems  a  rather  strong 
statement  to  make.  When  it  comes  to 
Mr.  Frederic  Lawrence  Knowles,  Miss 
Rittenhouse  has  such  clear  sight  that  she 
discerns  "originality,  strength  and  white 
heat  of  feeling/'  and  even  "creative 
beauty"  in  his  verses. 

One  naturally  fears  that  the  sense  of 
comparative  worth  has  been  relegated  to 


to  the  point  of  speaking  of  Rossetti  and 
Mr.  Carman  in  a  breath,  one  feels  the  firm 
earth  slipping  away  and  chaos  dimly 
yawning. 

Yet,  despite  the  over-rating  that  char- 
acterizes Miss  Rittenhouse's  book  gener- 
ally, the  book  is  a  good  one  to  have.  It 
gives  us  a  summing  up  of  the  achievements 
in  American  verse  up-to-date,  with  some 


From  "  The  Country  Home  " 
THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  THING  IN  THE  COUNTRY  IS  A  BROOK 


oblivion  in  this  consideration  of  America's 
younger  generation  of  versifiers.  Recall- 
ing the  recent  bewailings  and  lamentations 
as  to  the  utterly  impotent  state  of  modern 
poetry,  this  would  seem  a  delightfully 
optimistic  volume  if  one  might  simply 
accept  the  optimism.     But  when  it  comes 


few  exceptions,  and  it  brings  together  a 
well-chosen  collection  of  examples  from 
each  of  the  more  recent  American  poets 
who  have  done  anything  worth  even  a 
slight  consideration.  With  this  material 
we  can  gain  some  idea  as  to  where  our 
poetry  stands  and,  what  is  better,  the  con- 
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templation  is  not  so  discouraging  as  one 
might  suppose.  Miss  Edith  M.  Thomas 
and  Mr.  Madison  Cawein  particularly  fur- 
nish grounds  for  a  hope  that  poetic  devel- 
opment may  yet  take  a  turn  for  the  better. 

Makers    of    Song* 

AN  interesting  book  that  will  fihd 
many  readers  among  the  musically 
inclined  is  this  small  volume  by 
Miss  Chapin.  The  scope  of  the  book  in- 
cludes a  study  of  the  development  of  song 


one  who  has  made  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  a  loved  subject  and  has  endowed 
her  treatment  of  it  with  an  enthusiasm 
that  aids  in  bringing  out  all  the  wealth  of 
poetry  that  is  contained  particularly  in  the 
lives  and  works  of  the  old  troubadours  and 
Minnesingers. 

Miss  Chapin  has  written  a  number  of 
books  on  musical  subjects,  among  others, 
"VVotan,  Siegfried  and  Bnmnhilde;" 
"The  Story  of  the  Rheingold,*'  and  "Mas- 
ters of  Music." 


From  "The  Country  Home" 


IT  STANDS  ON  A  KNOLL  WELL  AWAY  FROM  OTHERS 


from  the  earliest  days.  The  study  begins 
with  Bernart  de  Ventadorri,  a  singer  of 
the  twelfth  century,  and  ends  with  the 
"Songs  of  the  Great  Terror,"  the  songs 
of  Revolutionary  France. 

Miss  Chapin  writes  with  grace  and  color, 
in  a  style  suited  to  her  picturesque  sub- 
ject ;  she  is  very  careful,  however,  to  keep 
as.  closely  as  possible  to  facts  and  to  sub- 
stantiate her  estimates  of  the  various  sing- 
.ers  and  compositions  with  comments  pains- 
takingly gleaned  from  authoritative  critics. 

I;n  all  it  is  an  original  volume  written  by 

♦Makers  op  Song.  By  Anna  Alice  Chapin. 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 


The     Country     Home* 

GENERAL  migration  from  cities  to 
the  country  is  one  of  the  great  pres- 
ent-day enthusiasms.  This  book  by 
Mr.  Powell  is  not  a  volume  to  lessen  that 
enthusiasm,  but  is  destined  rather  to  swell 
the  numbers  of  those  who  are  looking 
country- ward. 

Mr.  Powell  has  himself  developed  a 
beautiful  homestead  from  a  small  begin- 
ning, and  he  now  gathers  together  many 
items  of  information  and  supplements  them 

♦The  Country  Home.  By  E.  P.  Powell.  Il- 
lustrated.    McClure,   Phillips  &  Co. 
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with  helpful  advice  for  the  use  of  those 
w^ho  would  follow  him  in  making  a  country 
home. 

The  book  is  full  of  practical  suggestion 
and  encouragement.  The  love  of  nature 
and  free  out-of-door  life,  tjie  advantages 
of  having  plenty  of  fresh  air  give  founda- 
tion to  the  arguments,  and  the  author  puts 
all  his  own  experience  into  the  work,  in 
order  to  give  every  possible  aid  to  pros- 
pective home-builders. 

This  "Coimtry  Home  Series,"  to  which 
the  volume  belongs,  is  well-made  and  well- 
illustrated,  and  should  prove  valuable  to  a 
countless  number  of  persons  who  are  try- 
ing to  solve  that  problem  of  many  of  our 
cities,  the  problem  of  possessing  a  "truly 
home." 

The  Millionaire  Baby* 

NO  woman  writes  so  clever  a  detec- 
tive story  as  does  Mrs.  Rolfe,  or, 
as  she  is  more  generally  known, 
Anna  Katharine  Green.  Among  men.  Sir 
Conan  Doyle  and  Burton  E.  Stevensc«i 
surpass  her,  though  with  the  work  of  even 
the  first  of  these  her  work  has  been  favor- 
ably compared. 

"The  Millionaire  Baby,"  however,  does 
not  attain  to  the  usual  standard  of  Mrs. 
Rolfe's  stories;  that  is,  as  a  detective  story, 
it  is  inferior  to  "The  Filigree  Ball"  and 
"The  Leavenworth  Case;"  but  it  gains  in 
the  possession  c»f  certain  characteristics  that 
marked  neither  of  the  earlier  productions. 

For  instance,  "The  Millionaire  Baby"  is 
invested  with  an  infinite  amount  of  pathos 
and  a  decided  uniqueness  of  moral  situa- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  the  customary 
"thrill"  is  less  perceptible  and  the  climax  is 
far  from  satisfactory. 

The  touch  of  the  supernatural  in  the 
portion  wherein  the  haunted  end  of  the 
bungalow  plays  so  prominent  a  part,  lacks 
the  depth  and  convincing  power  with 
which  a  mind  used  to  exploring  among  the 
shadows  would  probably  have  endowed  it. 
One  feels  that  it  is  a  mere  contrivance, 
deftly  handled,  but  by  no  means  attaining 
to  the  force  and  influence  of  the  real  thing. 

The  problems  presented  are  of  a  novel 
character.    The  spectacle  of  the  supposed 

•The  Millionaire  Baby.  By  Anna  Kath- 
arine Green,  author  of  "The  Filigree  Ball,"  etc. 
Illustrated  by  A.  I.  Keller.  The  Bobbs-Merrill 
Co. 


mother  and  the  real  mother  in  stress  over 
the  custody  of  the  child,  from  motives  so 
widely  dissimilar,  presents  a  case  in  proba- 
bility that  is  not  unworthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration, from  the  aspect  of  the  pain  in- 
volved in  the  untangling  of  so  complicated 
a  situation.  The  question  as  to  which  of 
the  two  should  have  the  child,  the  real 
mother,  inspired  by  true  mother-love,  or 
the  mother  by  adoption,  actuated  chiefly 
by  the  fear  that  the  loss  of  the  child  will 
mean  the  loss  of  a  husband's  affection,  is 
easily  answered,  as  Mrs.  Rolfe  has  an- 
swered it.  But  the  other  problem,  as  to 
whether  a  man's  devotion  will  stand  the 
test  of  a  long  deception,  carefully  planned, 
finds  vague  solution  in  the  author's  hands, 
and  one  is  left,  almost  without  warning, 
it  seems,  to  ponder  over  the  issue  as  one 
will,  Mrs.  Rolfe  having  suddenly  termi- 
nated her  task  with  an  enigmatic  sugges- 
tion that  might  mean  all  things  or  none, 
and  that  compels  an  impatience,  resulting 
from  general  conflict  with  the  "Lady  and 
the  Tiger"  fad. 

Still,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Mrs. 
Rolfe  has  managed  an  interesting  and  orig- 
inal novel,  and  if  the  test  of  entertaining 
power  be  the  test  applied,  the  new  story 
will  race  into  an  easy  career  of  popularity. 

The  Apology  of  AyliflFe* 

EXQUISITELY  neat  might  be  the 
term  applied  to  Mrs.  Kirk's  style  of 
writing.  It  is  this  style  that  makes 
her  books,  one  is  always  conscious  of  the 
style  as  an  integral  part  of  the  story,  and 
this  pervasiveness  is  felt  in  the  character- 
ization, which  bears  the  stamp  of  the  quaint 
in  a  degree  that  is  irresistibly  appealing. 

"The  Apology  of  Ayliffe"  is  just  a 
dainty  story  of  a  girl's  fortune  and  loves. 
Ayliffe  is  a  sweet  and  wholesome  maiden 
who  never  seems  quite  so  old  as  twenty- 
three,  for  just  as  soon  as  we  know  those 
four  delightful  old  aunts,  "none  of  them 
below  fifty,"  we  agree  to  accept  their  view- 
point and  thereafter  Ayliffe  is  simply  to 
be  loved  and  petted  and  spoiled. 

This  kind  of  book  brings  rest  and  re- 
freshment. It  is  free  from  sensation  and 
the  emotion  that  racks.  Yet  it  is  lifelike; 
one  sees  in  it  all  life's  essentials  and  many 

♦The  Apology  of  Ayliffe.  By  Ellen  Olney 
Kirk.    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
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of  life's  possibilities.  Writers  like  Mrs. 
Kirk  stand  close  under  the  shadows  of  the 
great  ones ;  while  we  have  them,  all  hopes 
for  once  more  having  a  ^'literature"  need 
not  be  set  aside. 

A     Tale     of    the     Kloster* 

BROTHER  JABEZ,  as  the  author  of 
this  book  calls  himself,  has  built  up 
a  story  around  Professor  Julius 
Sachse's  studies  in  research  among  the 
Germans  who  settled  in  Pennsylvania  dur- 
ing the  early  colonial  days.  The  Kloster, 
established  at  Ephrata,  gives  the  scene  to 
the  story,  which  centres  about  the  narrator. 


people,  particularly  to  the  descendants  of 
the  German-Pennsylvanians,  among  whom 
"Tillie :  the  Mennonite  Maid"  recently  be- 
came so  popular. 

What  of  fiction  there  is  in  the  stor>' 
shows  imagination  and  sympathy  with 
humanity.  Brother  Jabez  is  a  very  lov- 
able old  soul,  and  his  pathetic  love  for  Sis- 
ter Bemice  cannot  fail  to  stir  the  heart 
Sonnlein  is  also  an  attractive  character, 
young,  energetic,  fiery,  and  his  quest  for 
the  lost  Genoveva  is  told  with  an  almost 
dramatic  effect.  On  the  whole  it  is  an  in- 
structive and  in  many  ways  a  pleasing stor\', 
carefully  worked  out  and  skUfully  written. 


From  "A  Tale  of  the  Kloster" 
'Agaiu  I  spake  to  him.    Dost  not  know  me.  Brother  Alburtus?'* 


Brother  Jabez,  and  Sonnlein,  a  foundling 
whom  the  good  brother  brings  up  as  his 
own  son.  The  solving  of  the  mystery  that 
surrounds  the  birth  and  parentage  of 
Sonnlein,  and  his  romance  give  the  only 
real  color  that  there  is  to  the  tale,  the  book 
being  chiefly  a  study  of  the  religious  sect, 
a  mystic  brother  and  sisterhood,  that  grew 
up  in  the  Kloster.  As  such,  it  is  a  com- 
prehensive and  interesting  picture  and 
will  doubtless  appeal  to  a  large  circle  of 

*A  Tale  of  the  Kloster.  By  Brother 
Jabez.  Illustrated  by  Frank  McKernan.  Grif- 
fith &  Roland  Press. 


The  Clansman* 

MR.  DIXON'S  new  novel  is  a  com- 
panion volume  to  his  first  story, 
•*The  Leopard's  Spots."  "The 
Clansman"  derives  its  atmosphere  and 
scenes  from  the  period  of  the  Reconstruc- 
tion, which  Mr.  Dixon  has  set  forth  from 
a  confessedly  Southern  standpoint. 

Dramatic  events  find  themselves  painted 
on  broad  canvases,  with  vivid  colors  when 

♦The  Clansman.  By  Thomas  Dixon,  Jr., 
author  of  "The  Leopard's  Spots,"  "The  One 
Woman,"  etc.  Illustrated.  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co. 
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once  Mr.  Dixon  has  resolved  upon  their 
presentation.  In  "The  Clansman"  the 
most  striking  episode  is  the  episode  that 
has  in  every  case  been  chosen,  and  we 
find  ourselves  whirled  headlong  into  the 
turmoil  and  stress  of  a  day  that  more  than 
any  other  American  day  was  one  of  ter- 
ror, of  strife  and  of  suffering. 

Lincoln  is  portrayed  with  all  the  enthu- 
siasm that  springs  from  unqualified  ad- 
miration. H^  stands  out,  strong  and  free, 
the  friend,  not  the  enemy  of  the  South,  al- 
ways ready  to  spare  a  Confederate  sol- 
dier's life,  always  quick  with  sympathy  for 
a  brave  Southern  man  or  noble  Southern 
woman. 

The  assassination  scene  is  vividly  por- 
trayed ;  the  results  of  the  deed  are  elo- 
quently and  impressively  marshalled  out 
in  Mr.  Dixon's  most  melodramatic  style. 

Never  in  all  the  history  of  man  had  such  a 
conjunction  of  events  befallen  a  nation.  *  *  * 
A  pall  of  voiceless  horror  spread  its  shadows 
over  the  land.  Nothing  short  of  an  earthquake 
or  the  sound  of  the  archangel's  trumpet  could 
have  produced  the  sense  of  helpless  consterna- 
tion, the  black  and  speechless  despair.  *  *  ♦ 
Men  walked  the  streets  of  the  cities,  dazed 
with  the  sense  of  blind  grief.  Every  note  of 
music  and  rejoicing  became  a  dirge,  all  busi- 
ness ceased.  Every  wheel  in  every  mill  stopped. 
The  roar  of  the  great  city  was  hushed,  and 
Greed  for  a  moment  forgot  his  cunning. 

The  period  of  madness  followed,  with 
the  miltary  rule  of  the  South,  the  impeach- 
ment of  Johnson  and  the  atrocious  su- 
premacy of  the  negro.  The  Klu  Klux 
was  formed  and  Mr.  Dixon  considers  this 
remarkable  band  to  have  been  the  salva- 
tion of  the  South. 

The  love  story  is  more  a  means  than  an 
end  in  the  book.  As  an  incident  it  is  neces- 
sary, but  it  does  not  absorb. 

It  is  the  history  that  counts — the  history 
of  a  reign  of  terror,  depicted  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  victims. 

The  story  will  be  read  and  read  widely. 
It  has  the  "grasp."  Its  author  is  a  strong 
writer.  The  pity  is  that  he  sinks  so  de- 
plorably into  the  tear  and  shatter  of  the 
melodramatic.  He  fails  always  in  being 
artistic.  And  so  his  tale,  brilliant  as  it  is, 
dashing  and  excitable  as  a  chariot  race, 
will  call  forth  many  a  tear,  many  a  de- 
nunciation and  many  a  defense,  but  that 
it  will  live  as  a  picture  in  novelistic  guise 
of  the  great  and  terrible  Reconstruction 
period  is  doubtful. 


A  Divorce* 

MPAUL  BOURGET  has  with 
all  truth  learned  the  art  of 
•  analyzing  life.  The  minutest 
detail  is  ready  to  flow  from  his  pen's 
point  when  his  investigations  are  complete. 
In  **A  Divorce,"  the  book  is  fully  described 
by  the  title.  A  woman,  a  Roman  Catholic, 
is  separated  from  a  drunken  husband.  She 
obtains  freedom  by  law  and  marries  again, 
suffering,  of  course,  excommunication  at 
the  hands  of  the  Roman  Church.  The  mar- 
riage is  happy  until  the  child  born  under 
it,  a  girl,  is  ready  to  take  her  first  com- 
munion. Then  the  mother  feels  that  she, 
too,  needs  again  the  support  of  the  Church. 
But  this  is  impossible  unless  she  gives  up 
her  husband,  whom  she  loves,  and  who 
loves  her  deeply.  He  is  a  scientist  and 
a  free  thinker ;  he  will  not  aid  her  by  en- 
tering the  Church  with  her.  There  is  a 
son  by  the  first  marriage;  trouble  arises 
over  his  desire  to  wed.  The  enmity  be- 
tween this  son  and  his  stepfather  seems  to 
the  woman  to  be  the  consummation  of  the 
curse  attending  her  sin.  In  the  end  she 
sacrifices  the  Church  and  stays  with  the 
husband  for  the  sake  of  their  child,  for 
whose  religious  training  under  him  she 
fears,  but  the  bonds  are  the  bonds  of  a 
prison,  and  happiness  is  no  longer  her 
portion. 

The  story  is  a  refined  tragedy.  It  has 
been  carefully  planned  even  to  the  last, 
least  detail,  and  has  been  as  painstakingly 
set  forth.  The  author  does  not  intrude 
his  personality;  he  simply  presents  with 
a  slight  smile,  shall  we  say,  one  of  the  epi- 
sodes of  society  as  he  has  witnessed  it  and 
as  he  has,  from  that  witnessing  and  a  con- 
scientious study,  analyzed  it.  The  great 
question  is  not  answered,  save  from  one 
standpoint.  M.  Bourget  might  write  a 
dozen  "Divorces,''  each  from  a  different 
standpoint,  and  still  the  problem  would  not 
be  solved.  Yet  he  has  opened  up  a  num- 
ber of  avenues  of  thought  and  has  done 
so  artistically  and  with  infinite  skill.  Zola 
would  have  brutalized  the  scenes  and  sul- 
lied the  characters ;  M.  Bourget  accom- 
plishes his  end  as  efficiently  without  any 
such  drop  from  a  high  level. 


*A   Divorce.     By  Paul   Bourget,  author  of 
"A  Tragic  Idyl,"  etc.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
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The  Ragged    Messenger* 

PERHAPS  "The  Ragged  Messenger" 
was  written  to  show  the  curse  of 
the  granted  prayer.  For  Morton, 
the  hero,  in  his  poverty  and  struggles,  was 
listened  to  and  followed,  and  Morton  the 
man  of  millions  was  jeered  at  and  distrust- 
ed. I'he  multitude  that  had  listened  to  his 
words  now  wanted  his  gold.  His  convic- 
tions and  earnestness  influenced  all  who 
came  in  contact  with  him,  even  the  cynical 
Doctor  Colbeck.  None  the  less,  he  is  the 
fanatic  of  all  ages,  a  self-deceiver  but  not 
a  charlatan.  He  is  the  stuff  of  which 
martyrs  are  made.  He  believes  his  mes- 
sage with  an  utter  lack  of  self-conscious- 
ness, and  it  rings  true. 

The  story  is  subordinate  to  the  religious 
element  and  suffers  in  consequence  in  co- 
herency and  charm. 

Morton,  like  the  true  fanatic,  desires  re- 
sults to  follow  quick  on  action,  and  is  in- 
capable of  sustaining  two  absorbing  in- 
terests. He  could  not  do  his  work  at 
home  and  in  the  world.  Home  suffered, 
was  bare,  narrow,  wretched.  The  story 
is  pervaded  by  reality.  We  see  how  fu- 
tile is  the  spiritual  when  we  let  go  the  sub- 
stantial world.  The  significance  of  spirit- 
ual blindness  is  made  clear  when  Morton 
misses  the  one  great  finger-post  that  points 
the  way  to  life  through  home.  Deaf  and 
blind  to  the  human,  insanity  and  suicide 
end  his  career.  The  author  delivers  this 
tragic  message  through  a  melo-dramatic 
medium,  with  no  uncertain  sound.  He  is 
a  master  in  types.  The  serviceable,  se- 
vere matron,  Mrs.  Elyand,  is  the  religious 
type  too  good  to  see  but  one  side,  and 
without  mercy. 

That  Mr.  I^Taxw^ell  is  a  man  of  thought 
and  a  close  observer  of  men,  no  one  can 
deny  who .  reads  "The  Ragged  Messen- 
ger." He  knows  men  as  they  are  and  as 
they  may  become  under  other  circum- 
stances. It  is  sociology  with  a  difference. 
And  with  him  we  stand  on  the  mount  of 
vision  and  let  the  burdens  and  the  doubts 
of  to-day  slip  away. 

Kate  Blackiston  Stille. 


*The  Ragged  Messenger.    By  W.  B.  Max- 
well.   G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 


Broke  of  Covenden* 

MR.  SNAITH  has  come  before  the 
public  with  a  succession  of  inter- 
esting and  unusual  novels,  with  a 
production  of  about  one  ever>'  other  year. 

The  present  volume,  it  is  safe  to  say, 
shows  an  advance  and  a  self-confidence  in 
treatment  over  any  of  its  predecessors, 
though  each  of  them  has  been  full  of  in- 
terest and  shown  a  close  familiarity  with 
the  types  depicted  as  its  characters.  In 
his  present  work,  the  scene  is  laid,  as  so 
many  of  our  English  novels  are,  with 
"country  house"  surroundings,  with  an  oc- 
casional inroad  into  the  frivolity  of  life 
in  London. 

There  is  a  rather  baffling  transition  in 
temperament  and  disposition  involved,  in 
carrying  the  principal  characters  through 
the  somewhat  lengthy  thread  of  the  story. 
The  jovial  father,  the  "bon  comrad"  of 
"his  girls,"  becomes,  under  the  stress  of 
disappointment  and  the  apparent  disregard 
of  his  decisions,  a  stem,  unrelenting, 
rather  disagreeably  obstinate  and  well- 
nigh  unforgiving  parent,  while  the  mother, 
at  start  a  somewhat  reserved,  silent  and 
on  the  surface  an  unsympathetic  wcwnan, 
is  metamorphosed  into  a  "dear  old  mum- 
my" to  a  family  who  had  in  earlier  years 
been  wont  to  stand  in  awe  of  her  opinion, 
but  whose  help  is  now  loved  and  sought 
for. 

An  uncle,  overly  addicted  to  "whiskey 
and  soda"  rather  than  "soda  and  whiskey," 
finds  it  possible  as  a  rule  to  make  him- 
self understood  only  in  the  language  of 
the  turf,  and  his  references  to  "young  fil- 
lies," and  "giving  them  their  head,"  and 
the  "use  of  leaders,"  etc.,  is  apt  to  be  con- 
fusing to  those  not  in  touch  with  the  slang 
of  the  times.  He  is,  however,  a  big- 
hearted  man,  who,  after  suffering  for 
many  years  from  the  aggressive  and  fussy 
superiority  of  his  wife — a  gifted  and  self- 
opinionated  lady — one  day  suddenly  finds 
the  necessity  for  a  rebuke  from  him  to 
her — a  reversal  of  form,  and  he  adminis- 
ters this  rebuke  in  the  most  unexpected, 
strenuous  and  unmistakable  manner,  the 
mode    employed    being   corporal    punish- 

♦Broke  op  Covenden.  By  J.  C.  Snaith. 
Herbert    B.   Turner   &   Co. 
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ment,  followed  by  caresses  long  since  held 
in  abeyance. 

There  is  not  only  one  messalaisance 
usual  to  English  n6vels  when  laid  as  this 
one  is,  among  the  **higher  classes/'  but  two 
with  tribulations,  sorrows  and  intricacies 
galore.  The  story  comes  to  a  close,  with 
the  hot-headed,  stubborn,  English  squire 
hero  capitulating  to  Fate,  and  ends  happily, 
though  with  a  distinct  touch  of  pathos. 

B.  J.  ROTART. 

Helen  of  Troy,  N.  Y. 

SPARKLING  with  wit  from  cover 
to  cover'.'  is  the  criticism  that  has 
been  made  by  the  publishers  of 
Wilfred  S.  Jjypkson's  new  book,  "Helen 
of  Troy,  N.  Y."  The  criticism  is  well  de- 
served, for  many  of  the  scenes,  which  are 
decidedly  English,  are  most  laughable. 
Helen  herself  appears  in  person  but  twice 
in  the  whole  book,  and  yet  serious  but 
always  comical  consequences  arise  be- 
cause three  men  think  that  th^  are  in 
love  with  her. 

The  manner  in  which  a  complete  out- 
sider becomes  involved  in  the  affair  and 
accepts  most  gracefully  the  role  of  princi- 
pal character  is  interesting.  Arden  is  al- 
ways amusing,  even  when  he  intends  to  be 
most  serious. 

The  book  is  a  narrative  of  incidents  and 
accidents  rather  than  a  series  of  character 
studies,  and  yet  the  people  who  appear  in 
the  story  give  the  impression  of  being  real. 
Lady  Maude  Billinghurst  is  a  charming 
young  English  girl,  rather  outspoken  to 
be  sure,  but  very  attractive.  Her  enjoy- 
ment of  the  whole  story  when  Arden  re- 
lates it  to  her  helps  to  make  the  book. 
Daisy  Arden  is  much  less  appealing;  her 
despair  over  her  brother  is  apparently  her 
strongest  emotion.  As  for  the  men,  Arden 
is  always  the  actor,  and  always  ready  for 
the  principal  part.  The  Freiherr  von  Deg- 
gendorf  is  very  German  and  shows  the 
quick  temper  of  his  nationality  as  well  as 
Roggleston  shows  the  phlegmatic  charac- 
teristics of  John  Bull.  Lord  Billinghurst, 
like  most  English  lords,  fits  in  anywhere 
and  everywhere. 

Though  the  book  is  impossible  in  real 
life,  and  most  of     the     situations,  when 

♦Helen  op  Troy,  N.~^r  By^ilfred  S. 
Jackson,  author  of  "Nine  Points  of  the  Law." 
John  Lane. 


thought  out  apart  from  the  excitement  of 
the  story  appear  unnecessary,  yet  a  most 
entertaining  story  has  been  l3uilt  upon  a 
card-castle  of  incidents.  Then,  fortunately, 
the  cards  topple  over  in  the  right  direction 
and  everything  turns  out  as  it  should. 
C.  Edna  Brambi^e. 

A  Cromwell  of  Virginia* 

''an  American    King,"  "The    Deer- 

/-\    foot    Series"    and    other    works 

from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Ellis  have 

established  his  popularity  as  a  writer  of 

historical  novels. 

The  present  volume,  whose  scene  is  laid 
in  Virginia,  is  not  only  of  intrinsic  value 
as  a  chronicle  of  "Bacon's  Rebellion,"  but 
it  is  woven  about  with  so  much  adventure 
and  successive  events  of  moment  and  mys- 
tery as  to  hold  the  reader's  interest  as  few 
purely  historic  narratives  do. 

The  volume  indeed  is  more  the  re-tell- 
ing of  the  part  young  "Shepard  Brownell" 
and  "Albert  Woodbridge"  took  in  the  var- 
ious raids  and  encounters  with  the  In- 
dians, together  with  their  staunch  and  in- 
trepid ally,  "Peleg  Clearwater,"  of  New 
England  fame  as  scout,  hunter  and  wres- 
tler. "Peleg"  appears  early  in  the  story, 
having  taken  advantage  of  an  opportimity 
to  sail  on  the  schooner  "Susan  Jane"  to 
visit  his  young  friends  whom  he  had 
known  with  an  intimacy  bom  of  long,  hal- 
cyon days  in  the  woods  of  the  East.  His 
intention  is  a  visit  of  a  few  weeks'  dura- 
tion only,  but  his  stay  lengthens  into 
months,  during  which  period  the  startling 
succession  of  Indian  disturbances,  upris- 
ings and  their  final  subjection  take  place. 

Bacon  himself,  and  Governor  Berkley 
are,  of  course,  the  principal  characters, 
though  of  a  truth  each  chapter  brings  all 
of  them  so  prominently  into  play,  the  in- 
terest never  flags.  The  volume  closes 
with  the  delayed  departure  of  Peleg  and 
Albert,  who  at  the  last  moment, 'owing  to 
untoward  events,  returned  to  Warcliff,  the 
scene  of  so  much  recent  turmoil,  and  lends 
zest  to  the  premise  that  future  events  are 
fully  told  in  the  concluding  volume  of  the 
Colonial  Series — "The  Last  Emperor  of 
the  Old  Dominion."  B.  J.  Rotart. 

♦A  Cromwell  op  Virginia.  A  story  of 
Bacon's  Rebellion.  By  Edward  S.  Ellis.  Henry 
T.  Coates  &  Co. 
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The  Duke  of  Wellington* 

THE  late  Judge  W.  O'Connor  Morris 
was  an  industrious  student  and 
keen  critic  of  historical  questions. 
His  study  of  Napoleon  in  the  **Heroes  of 
the  Nations'*  series  attracted  favorable  no- 
tice, and  the  present  volume  is  well  up  to 
the  mark  reached  by  the  earlier  one.  The 
purpose  of  the  author  has  been  to  relate 
the  story  of  Wellington's  career  in  con- 
nection with  the  military  history  of  Eng- 
land during  the  Napoleonic  wars.  The 
subject  is  an  atractive  one  to  the  general 
student  of  histor\',  and  the  wealth  of  in- 
formation bearing  on  the  period  in  ques- 
tion is  truly  enormous.  A  mcmograph  such 
as  this,  is,  therefore  very  useful;  it  gives 
one  a  point  of  view,  and  is  at  once  a  sum- 
mary of  facts  derived  from  original  au- 
thorities and  an  estimate  of  the  leading 
characters  in  a  great  historic  drama. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  present 
volume  is  devoted  to  Wellington's  career 
as  a  soldier.  The  events  which  followed 
Waterloo  are  rapidly  sketched;  too  rap- 
idly, perhaps,  when  we  consider  the  im- 
portance of  Wellington's  services  to  Eng- 
land in  times  of  peace.  This  defect  in 
proportion  is,  however,  amply  counter- 
balanced by  the  admirable  chapters  dealing 
with  the  contest  of  England  with  France ; 
the  Peninsular  War  and  the  campaign  of 
Waterloo.  The  battles,  sieges  and  mili- 
tary movements  are  vigorously  and  vividly 
drawn,  and  the  author  shows  that  he  has 
mastered  the  extensive  sources  of  in- 
formation pertaining  to  this  branch  of  his 
subject. 

While  the  biography  is  written  with 
sympathy  and  a  just  sense  of  Wellington's 
greatness,  the  author  does  not,  on  the 
other  hand,  fall  into  the  habit  of  fulsome 
eulogy  which  has  been  characteristic  of 
many  English  writers  who  have  dealt  with 
the  victor  of  Waterloo.  Judge  Morris 
places  Wellington  somewhat  below  Marl- 
borough as  a  tactician,  and  denies  him  the 
genius  of  Frederick  the  Great.  He 
thinks  the  Duke  was  a  safe  and  prudent 

♦Wellington:  Soldier  and  Statesman.  By 
W.  O'Connor  Morris.  Heroes  of  the  Nations. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 


commander  and  a  great  master  of  the  art 
of  war.  He  was  quick  to  take  advantage 
of  the  mistakes  of  the  enemy;  was  pos- 
sessed of  keen  insight  when  the  exigencies 
of  battle  required  rapid  calculation  and 
movement.  The  crown  of  Wellington's 
achievements  was,  of  course,  the  cam- 
paign of  1815.  The  leading  features  of 
that  event  are  forcibly  described  by  the 
author,  and  the  reader  will  be  materially 
assisted  by  the  maps  and  plans  accompany- 
ing this  volume,  to  a  clear  idea  of  the 
movements  of  the  contending  armies. 

Alberv  S.  Henry. 


"B' 


Beethoven   and    His 

Forerunners* 

EETHOVEN  and  His  Forerun- 
ners" is  three-fourths  introduc- 
.tion  to  and  one-fourth  biography 
of  Beethoven, — Beethoven  Continued  and 
Beethoven  Concluded.  In  the  face  of  un- 
exampled literature  on  the  subject,  it  takes 
much  to  justify  the  "beginning"  of  Beet- 
hoven biographically ;  to  "conclude"  him 
in  some  one  hundred  and  four  pages  of 
large  print  cap  8vo,  is  to  easily  lay  one's 
self  open  to  the  charge  of  impertinence. 

One  view  point  only  can  make  a  frag- 
mentary and  compiled  biography  excus- 
able. That  view  point  is  probably  the  one 
which  the  author,  at  the  possible  request 
of  his  publishers,  held  in  view  a  good  share 
of  the  time  while  composing.  The  book  is 
meant  for  the  pupil.  It  is  pedagogically 
intended,  and  for  the  most  part  pedagog- 
ically carried  out. 

It  seeks  to  give  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
musical  aesthetics,  formal  technique  and 
biography,  covering  three  centuries  from 
Palestrina  to  Beethoven.  To  give  more 
than  a  hint  of  what  these  centuries  contain 
musically  within  the  compass  of  a  few 
pages  is  clearly  an  impossibility.  The  au- 
thor has,  however,  read  much,  and  has 
gathered  together  many  facts  of  great 
interest.  It  may  be  positively  said  that 
the  attempt  is  well  calculated  to  create  a 
desire  to  read  more  on  musical  matters  in 
the  general  pupil.  _ 

"♦Beethoven  and  His   Forerunners.      By 
Daniel  G   Mason.    The  Macmillan  Co. 
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One  chapter  is  devoted  to  Haydn,  and 
one  to  Mozart.  The  chapter  on  mysticism 
in  music  is  within  the  compass  of  the  aver- 
age music  student,  but  that  is  because  mys- 
ticism does  not  enter  into  it.  The  term 
is  misused. 

Mysticism,  idealism,  "pure  music,"  these 
negative  the  feehng  that  the  book  was 
written  for  the  studio  and  conservatory 
pupil.  The  author  has  had  no  particular 
audience  well  and  constantly  in  view  in 
writing  his  book.  Diffuseness  and  futility 
can  be  traced  to  this. 

Mr.  Daniel  Gregory  Mason,  the  author, 
and  nephew  of  the  dean  of  the  music  teach- 
ing profession  of  America,  has  much 
learning  and  great  musical  insight, — more 
than  enough  with  which  to  give  to  musical 
literature  something  of  permanent  value. 
This  he  will  never  do  without  an  attempt 
at  least  to  complete  the  circle  of  knowledge 
regarding  some  one  point,  thing  or  phase 
of  a  thing. 

Neither  charm  of  literary  style  nor  ex- 
quisiteness  of  suggestion  make  the  col- 
lection of  nine  chapters  worth  while  as 
essays. 

It  is  the  glorious  dream  of  a  sometime 
president  of  a  defunct  Western  College 
to  create  a  clearing  house  for  recorded 
knowledge.  Apropos  of  the  many  quota- 
tions in  Mr.  Mason's  book  it  might  be  said 
that  any  author  can  begin  the  work  and 
lay  the  world  under  eternal  obligation  to 
him  by  not  repeating  too  much  of  what 
has  already  been  said. 

In  this  case  the  welding,  excusing  idea  is 
not  plainly  discernible.  The  vein  is  small 
and  quickly  lost, — there  is  gold  in  the 
quartz,  not  enough  to  pav  for  the  mining. 

M.  H.  G. 

Science  and  Immortality* 

MEN  of  science  are,  as  a  rule,  loathe 
to  say  frankly  whether  or  not  they 
believe  in  a  "life  after  death." 
They  seem  to  be  perfectly  willing  to  take 
away  all  one's  faith,  but  they  give  abso- 
lutely nothing  in  return.  Dr.  William 
Osier,  one  of  the  foremost  men  in  the 
medical  profession  to-day,  was  appointed 

♦Science  and  Immortality.  By  William 
Osier,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  Professor  of  Medicine 
in  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Ingersoll  Lec- 
tures, 1904.    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 


Ingersoll  Lecturer  for  1904,  and  many 
people  will  be  interested  to  know  what 
this  scientist  has  to  say  upon  "Immor- 
tality." 

The  lecture  "Science  and  Immortality" 
is  happily  not  a  vain  attempt  to  reconcile 
science  and  religion,  but  is  rather  a  direct 
statement  of  the  forms  of  belief  existing 
in  the  world  to-day.  It  gives  evidence  of 
Dr.  Osier's  ability  along  many  lines,  and 
proves  him  not  a  narrow  scientist,  but  a 
broad-minded  man  of  letters.  He  knows 
by  experience  the  ground  over  which  all 
men  who  think  must  travel.  He  shows 
plainly  to  the  most  unscientific  what  sci- 
ence is  doing  to-day,  and  expresses  clearly 
the  state  of  the  world's  interest  in  an  after 
life.  He  seems  to  feel  that  the  road  which 
science  follows  is  entirely  separate  from 
that  at  the  end  of  which  we  may  expect  to 
find  an  answer  to  the  question  of  the 
ages — "Whence  are  we  and  whither  do 
we  go?"  After  showing  us  how  deliber- 
ately he  has  thought  upon  the  subject,  we 
are  glad  to  read  Dr.  Osier's  confession, 
that  he,  like  Cicero,  "had  rather  be  mis- 
taken with  Plato  than  be  in  the  right  with 
those  who  deny  altogether  the  life  after 
death." 

C.  Edna  Bramble. 

The  Story  of  Art  Throughout 
the  Ages* 

FORTUNE  now  comes  with  both 
hands  full ;  all  things  have  their  lim- 
itations. And  so  this  book,  "The 
Story  of  Art  Throughout  the  Ages," 
packed  with  valuable  information  from 
cover  to  cover  as  it  is,  necessarily  has  its 
shortcomings. 

In  the  first  place,  the  story  of  art  is  a 
long  one  and  cannot  be  told  adequately 
within  the  compass  of  a  single  volume. 
The  illustrations — several  hundred  of 
them — are  rather  small  and  not  always 
quite  clear. 

With  these  words  of  depreciation,  let  a 
more  genial  role  be  assumed,  and  let  the 
many  points  of  excellence  which  the  book 
possesses  be  cheerfully  noted.  The  sub- 
title is  an  "Illustrated  Record."     And  it 

♦The  Story  op  Art.  Throughout  the  Ages. 
By  S.  Reinach.  Translated  from  the  French 
by  Florence  Simmonds.  Illustrated.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 
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truly  gives  a  long  array  of  facts  in  orderly 
presentment,  from  the  first  beginnings  of 
art,  when  savage  man  scratched  some  rude 
figures  on  the  handle  of  his  knife  or  axe 
to  delight  his  own  eye  or  that  of  his  neigh- 
bor, down  to  the  finished  portrait  of  the 
Duchess  of  Portland  by  John  Sargent. 
Architecture,  sculpture  and  painting  are 
treated  in  such  a  way  as  to  present  their 
logical  development  in  the  process  of  the 


plete  bibliography  appended  to  each  chap- 
ter, which  at  the  end  of  the  book  becomes 
a  resume  of  the  most  valuable  art  criticisin 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  culled  as  it  is 
mostly  from  the  pages  of  the  best  Ger- 
man, French,  English  and  American 
monthly  and  quarterly  magazines.  For 
students  and  teachers  of  art,  history  and 
criticism  it  is  a  most  stimulating  work. 

M.  L. 


From  "  Romantic  Ireland" 
BLARNEY   CASTLE 


ages ;  all  the  causes  bearing  upon  or  affect- 
ing the  conditions  which  bring  about  the 
transition  from  one  period  of  art  to  an- 
other are  pointed  out;  while  the  minor 
arts  of  illumination,  ivory  carving,  engrav- 
ing, pottery  and  interior  decoration  receive 
a  share  of  attention. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  features  of  the 
book  is  the  very  full  analysis  of  the  con- 
tents of  each  chapter;  another,  the  com- 


Romantic    Ireland* 

IRELAND  is  as  yet,  comparatively 
speaking,  an  untrodden  field  for  the 
tourist.  Not  many  delay  their  steps 
on  the  hither  side  of  England  or  the  Conti- 
nent to  explore  its  sylvan  beauties,  or  to 

♦Romantic  Ireland.  By  M.  F.  and  B.  McM. 
Mansfield.  Illustrated.  2  vols.  i2mo.  L.  C. 
Page  &  Co. 
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make  themselves  acquainted  with  its  many 
interesting  remains  of  ancient  shrines  and 
abbeys,  or  to  look  into  its  wealth  of  his- 
toric lore. 

These  two  sightly  volumes  cannot  but 
fill  a  place  in  the  records  of  travel  in  the 
Emerald  Isle  that  will  lead  to  the  desire 


as  do  the  far-famed  Lakes  of  Killamey 
and   Castle   Blarney. 

Tom  Moore,  Father  Prout,  author  of 
"The  Bells  of  Shandon;"  Gerald  Griffin, 
novelist  and  poet;  Yeats,  who  has  been 
so  active  in  bringing  about  what  a  hand- 
ful of  enthusiasts  term  the  Keltic  Renais- 


From    '*  Rcmantic  Ireland' 
KILKENNY  CASTLE 


for  a  closer  acquaintance  with  the  land 
and  the  people. 

The  illustrations,  which  are  many  and 
varied  in  their  character,  lend  the  greatest 
value  to  the  volumes.  They  portray  nat- 
ural scenery,  architectureal  remains  and 
typical  specimens  of  the  Irish  race.  One 
would  like  to  learn  more  of  the  old  stone 
crosses  and  the  famous  "Book  of  Kells," 
which,  with  the  harp  that  sounded  once 
through  Tara's  halls,  forms  now  the  chief 
treasure  of  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin. 

Galway  and  the  Giant's  Causeway  re- 
ceive, as  is  fitting,  due  share  of  attention, 


sance,  are  all  quoted  in  connection  with 
events  or  localities  which  they  have  helped 
to  make  famous. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  these  au- 
thors refrain  from  casting  slurs  and  asper- 
sions against  the  British  government  as  if 
it  were  the  sole  cause  of  all  the  woes  and 
poverty  that  afflict  the  land  and  the  people 
of  this  beautiful  island.  The  causes  of 
so  much  unthrift  are  far  to  seek.  Much 
lies  in  the  happy-go-lucky  nature  of  the 
people  themselves,  much  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical regime  which  hampers  them.  Com- 
pared with  the  people  of  Spain,  Portugal 
and  Italy,  they  are  no  further  back  in  the 
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race.  Indeed,  more  than  once  the  authors 
give  their  impressions  that  the  poverty  of 
the  people  is  not  so  apparent  after  all; 
and  that  when  the  natural  advantages  of 
the  country  are  adapted  as  they  should 
be  there  is  a  bright  future  in  sight !  M.  L. 


of  tourists  and  chance  journalists.  Here 
is  an  author  who  can  tell  us  something  of 
the  real  life  of  the  marvelous  island  em- 
pire, who  has  studied  the  facts  dispassicm- 
ately,  whose  first  impressions  have  been 
vigilantly  corrected ;  who,  in  short,  is  dis- 


From  "Romantic  Ireland* 


ST.  DOULOUCH 


Japanese     Life    in    Town 
and  Country* 

THIS  is  an  excellent  book,  both  in 
plan  and  composition.  Mr.  Knox 
spent  fifteen  years  in  Japan,  and 
speaks  as  an  expert.  He  has  delved 
deeply  into  the  history,  literature  and  ac- 
tual life  of  the  Japanese.  We  have  had 
many  books  and  articles  in  the  past  decade 
dealing  with  Japan,  but  unfortunately  most 
of  them  have  been  merely  the  impressions 

♦Japanese  Life  in  Town  and  Country.  By 
George  William  Knox.  Our  Asiatic  Neigh- 
bors.   G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 


illusioned ;  a  scholar  with  the  insight  of  a 
true  critic. 

Briefly  sketching  the  history  of  the 
islands,  Air.  Knox  devotes  chapters  to  the 
religion,  social  and  political  conditions, 
daily  life,  art,  literature,  and  progress  of 
the  Japanese  people.  He  approadies  his 
subject  sociologically  and  ethically,  seek- 
ing to  explain  the  true  inwardness  of  Jap- 
anese life,  and  going  beneath  the  smiling, 
fascinating  exterior,  to  the  depths  of  racial 
characteristics.  We  should  be  at  a  loss 
to  name  a  book  more  satisfactory  in  its 
general  treatment  of  a  people  who  at  the 
present  time  are  playing  so  significant  a 
part  in  the  evolution  of  modern  history. 
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Ruskin's    Letters* 

MR.  RUSKIN  was  wont  to  declare 
that  he  wished  to  have  his  books 
rated  as  worth  at  least  a  doctor's 
fee.  He  believed  that  the  outward  setting 
of  a  book  should  conform  in  some  degree 
to  its  inner  content.  It  is  to  be  feared> 
however,  that  if  this  high  money  valuation 
were  to  be  placed  on  his  books,  many  with 
whom  guineas  are  not  plentiful,  indeed 
whose  acquaintance  with  guineas  is  mainly 
hypothetical,  would  be  debarred  from  some 
of  the  highest  intellectual  pleasures,  would 
lose  some  of  the  noblest  ethical  counsels. 

It  would,  however,  gratify  Mr.  Ruskin's 
aesthetic  sense,  as  well  as  his  sense  of  the 
fitness  of  things,  were  it  possible  for  him  to 
see  and  handle  the  two  volumes  in  which 
have  been  issued  the  "Letters  of  John 
Ruskin  to  Charles  Eliot  Norton."  In 
paper,  print,  margins  and  binding  they 
are  all  that  could  be  desired,  handsome, 
dignified,  entirely  befitting  the  subject. 

Lovers  and  admirers  of  Ruskin  are  in- 
debted to  Professor  Norton  for  his  dis- 
criminating judgment  in  allowing  these 
letters  to  see  the  light ;  for  his  delicacy  in 
withholding  some,  as  he  believes  that 
"there  are  sanctities  in  love  and  life  to  be 
kept  in  privacy  inviolate."  We  see  Ruskin 
in  these  letters  at  his  best — a  creature  of 
moods,  but  of  astonishing  versatility  of 
genius ;  a  character  full  of  contradictions, 
yet  loving  and  affectionate,  displaying  all 
the  simplicity  and  naivete  of  a  child. 

Ruskin  himself  has  given  us  in  'Traeter- 
ita"  an  account  of  his  childhood  and  youth 
under  the  influences  which  had  the  shap- 
ing of  his  character.     The  letters  take  up 

♦Letters  of  John  Ruskin  to  Charles 
Euox  Norton.  2  vols.  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co. 


the  autobiography  from  the  point  where 
*Traeterita"  ends,  and  continue  it  till  the 
end  of  his  life.  They  give  a  more  imcon- 
scious  revelation  of  Ruskin's  whole  mind 
and  character,  in  that  they  are  more  un- 
studied, written  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
to  a  loved  and  intimate  friend,  who,  though 
differing  widely  in  temperament  and  in 
opinions,  never  swerved  in  allegiance  to 
the  friend  of  over  forty  years. 

Only  one  of  rare  detachment  of  mind 
and  interests,  only  one  of  rare  qualities  of 
head  and  heart  could  write,  as  does  Mr. 
Norton — 

The  measuring  rod  which  serves  for  com- 
mon men  will  not  answer  for  him.  His  nature 
was  in  the  highest  degree  complex;  it  was  full 
of  contradictory  elements  which  he  never  suc- 
ceeded in  reconciling  so  as  to  obtain  steady 
equilibrium  and  tranquillity  of  soul,  or  per- 
sistent fixity  of  aim.  His  will  was  unstable,  for 
in  him  reason  was  subject  to  sentiment  and 
often  to  transient  emotion. 

Covering  so  many  years  of  Ruskin's 
life,  the  letters  disclose  an  infinite  number 
of  interests.  He  lets  us  into  the  secrets 
of  his  inner  Ufe — ^his  hopes,  his  fears,  his 
ambitions ;  he  hesitates  not  to  give  expres- 
sion to  his  disgust  at  political  conditions  in 
Europe  and  America.  His  views  on  Amer- 
ican politics  are  especially  piquant.  He 
writes  from  Venice,  Verona,  Florence,  the 
places  he  loved  best,  and  late  in  life  from 
Brantwood,  where  at  last  he  laid  down  the 
burden  of  a  life  which  had  been  so  strange- 
ly, pitifully  sad  and  tragic.  The  episode 
of  Rose  La  Touche,  her  part  in  Ruskin's 
life,  is  treated  with  the  most  tender,  deli- 
cate reserve. 

Altogether  this  is  a  book  which  no  Rus- 
kin lover  can  afford  to  miss.  Portraits  of 
Ruskin  and  several  drawings  by  his  hand 
are  among  the  illustrations. 

Mary  Lloyd. 
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A    Course    in 
Literature,     History    and     Mythology 

History    of    Literature 

English 
Period  V.      Elizabethan  Prose — Francis  Bacon 

German 
Preparatory    Period*     The  Nibelungen  Lied 
Lesson    X  VII . 
English    Literature 

The  study  of  English  Literature  began  in  the  April,  1904,  issue  of  Book 
News.  The  preparatory  Period  was  discussed  first,  followed  by  the  Chaucerian 
Age  and  the  Renaissance,  including  Wyatt  and  Surrey,  Sir  Thomas  More,  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  and  Edmund  Spenser.  After  these  followed  a  study  of  Pre-Shakes- 
perean  drama,  with  John  Lyly,  George  Peele,  Robert  Greene,  Kyd  and  Marlowe; 
a  lesson  on  Shakespeare  succeeding  these.  The  six  most  important  figures 
in  Post-Shakespearean  drama,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Dekker,  Heywood,  Chap- 
man and  Ben  Jonson  followed  this. 

The  present  lesson  takes  up  Francis  Bacon,  the  one  great  prose  writer  of  the 
Elizabethan  Age.  Books  for  supplementary  reading  include,  "The  Age  of  Shakes- 
peare'* by  Seccombe  and  Allen;  and  Pancoast's  "English  Literature." 


Elizabethan  prose  was  largely  experi- 
mental. Prior  to  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century  the  chief  of  English  prose 
consisted  of  Malory's  *'Morte  d' Arthur," 
More's  "History  of  Richard  III"  and  Tyn- 
dale's  Translation  of  the  Bible.  With 
Lyly's  "Euphues"  and  Sidney's  "Defense 
of  Poetry,"  prose  began  to  develop,  but  it 
was  years  before  a  proper  prose  medium 
was  consummated,  and  in  the  meanwhile 
all  manner  of  forms  were  attempted  and 
invented  and  set  forth,  most  of  them  only 
to  fail  in  making  any  permanent  impres- 
sion. 

The  Elizabethan  prose  work  that  has 
held  its  place  most  admirably  throughout 


the  ages  is  Francis  Bacon's  book  of  "Es- 
says," first  published  in  1596.  And  this 
brings  us  to  the  chief  figure  in  the  prose 
development  of  the  Elizabethan  era,  or, 
more  accurately  speaking,  of  the  last  half 
of  the  sixteenth  and. the  first  quarter  of 
the  seventeenth  centuries. 

Francis  Bacon,  son  of  Sir  Nicholas  Ba- 
con, was  born  in  London  on  January  22, 
1 561.  His  father  was  Lord 
Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  and 
a  prominent  statesman,  while 
his  uncle  by  marriage  was  the 
still  greater  statesman.  Lord  Burleigh. 
Bacon's  boyhood  was  spent  in  close  con- 
tact with  court  life ;  when  he  was  eighteen 
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his  father  died  and  the  youngei  son,  left 
unprovided  for,  was  forced  to  earn  his 
own  living.  He  began  by  studying  law 
and  advanced  quickly,  being  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1582,  rising  to  be  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral in  1607,  Attorney  General  in  1613  and 
Lord  Chancellor  in  1617.  Ambition  led 
to  his  downfall.  In  1621  he  was  accused 
of  having  accepted  bribes  and  pleaded 
guilty  to  the  charge.  Ruined  and  dis- 
graced, he  retired  to  live  the  life  of  a 
scholar  in  search  after  truth  and  to  pen 
the  philosophical  and  scientific  works  for 
which  he  is  chiefly  noted.  He  died  on 
April  9,  1626. 

Unfortunately,  Bacon  chose  to  write  in 
Latin  rather  than  in  English,  having  little 
faith  in  his  own  language.  So  that  of  all 
his  writings,  we  have  in  English  but  "The 
Advancement  of  Learning,"  the  "Essays,'* 
"The  History  of  Henry  VH,"  and  "The 
New  Atlantis,"  though  these  are  enough 
to  warrant  some  critics  in  calling  him  one 
of  the  greatest  English  prose  writers  prior 
to  the  accession  of  Charles  I. 

Messrs,  Seccombe  and  Allen  say  of  the 
"Essays"  of  Bacon : 

The  "Essays"  are  representative  throughout 
of  Bacon's  shrewd  and  sententious  humor,  his 
almost  incomparable  power  of  generalizing 
and  of  crystallizing  utterances  of  sage  men  of 
all  periods.  Their  author  was  in  very  truth 
"a  discloser  of  lights  the  most  overwhelming  in 
flashes  of  wit."  Yet  Bacon's  gift  for  transmitting 
his  personality  is  so  great  that  they  reveal 
with  equal  distinctness  his  too  clear  apprehen- 
sion of  the  base  side  of  human  nature,  his  pov- 
erty in  respect  of  genial  humor,  emotion  and 
the  higher  imaginative  qualities,  his  total  lack 
of  what  Milton  describes  as  the  three  prime 
elements  of  poetry — the  simple,  the  sensuous 
and  the  passionate. 

Of  the  "History  of  Henry  VH"  the 
same  authors  write, 

The  interest  is  well  sustained  and  continuous, 
and  the  movement  of  the  narrative  as  a  whole 
is  rapid.  The  style  is  singularly  clear  and  un- 
encumbered. *  *  A  ripple  of  humour,  ^albeit 
saturnine,  is  more  conspicuous  than  in  any 
other  of  Bacon's  works.  Pithy  and  poignant 
sayings,  as  is  the  rule  in  his  work,  keenly  stimu- 
late the  zest  of  the  reader. 
*    *    * 

The  "New  Atlantis"  is  an  interesting  though 
fragmentary  example  of  the  voyage  imaginaire. 
The  best  specimens  of  this  literary  species  are 
those  of  the  wholly  or  semi-satirical  order,  such 
as  More's  "Utopia,"  and  Gulliver^s  "Travels." 
Bacon's  "Atlantis"  is  not  satirical,  but  (like 
Johnson's  "Rasselas")   speculative,  and  it  was 


evidently  designed  to  stimulate  scientific  specu- 
lation. The  narrative,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  well- 
sustained,  clear  and  admirably  written. 

Of  Studies. 
From  Bacon's  "Essays." 

Studies  serve  for  delight,  for  ornament,  and 
for  ability.  Their  chief  use  for  delight  is  in 
privateness,  and  retiring;  for  ornament,  is  in 
discourse;  and  for  ability,  is  in  the  judgment 
and  disposition  of  business;  for  expert  men 
can  execute,  and  perhaps  judge  of  particulars, 
one  by  one;  but  the  general  counsels,  and  the 
plots  and  marshalling  of  affairs,  come  best 
from  them  that  are  learned.  To  spend  too  much 
time  in  studies  is  sloth;  to  use  them  too  much 
for  ornament,  is  affectation;  to  make  judgment 
wholly  by  their  rules,  is  the  humour  of  the 
scholar;  they  perfect  nature,  and  are  perfected 
by  experience — for  natural  abilities  are  like 
natural  plants,  that  need  pruning  by  study;  and 
studies  themselves  do  give  forth  directions  too 
much  at  large,  except  they  be  bounded  in  by 
experience.  Crafty  men  contemn  studies,  sim- 
ple men  admire  them,  and  wise  men  use  them, 
for  they  teach  not  their  own  use;  but  there  is  a 
wisdom  without  them,  and  above  them,  won  by 
observation. 

Read  not  to  contradict  and  confute,  nor  to 
believe  and  take  for  granted,  nor  to  find  talk 
and  discourse,  but  to  weigh  and  consider.  Some 
books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed, 
and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested:  that 
is.  some  books  are  to  read  only  in  parts;  others 
to  be  read,  but  not  curiously;  and  some  few  to 
be  read  wholly,  and  with  diligence  and  atten- 
tion. Some  books  also  may  be  read  by  deputy, 
and  extracts  made  of  them  by  others;  but  that 
would  be  only  in  the  less  important  arguments, 
and  the  meaner  sort  of  books;  else  distilled 
books  are,  like  distilled  waters,  flashy  things. 
Reading  maketh  a  full  man,  conference  a  ready 
man,  and  writing  an  exact  man;  and,  therefore, 
if  a  man  write  little,  he  had  need  have  a  great 
memory;  if  he  confer  little,  he  had  need  have 
a  present  wit;  and  if  he  read  little,  he  need  have 
much  cunning,  to  seem  to  know  that  he  doth 
not.  Histories  make  men  wise;  poets  witty; 
the  mathematics  subtle;  natural  philosophy 
deep;  moral,  grave;  logic  and  rhetoric,  able  to 
contend:  "Abeunt  studia  in  mores" — nay,  there 
is  no  stond  nor  impediment  in  the  wit,  but  may 
be  wrought  out  by  lit  studies,  like  as  diseases 
of  the  body  may  have  appropriate  exercises — 
bowling  is  good  for  the  stone  and  reins,  shoot- 
ing for  the  lungs  and  breast,  gentle  walking  for 
the  stomach,  riding  for  the  head,  and  the  like; 
so,  if  a  man's  wits  be  wandering,  let  him  study 
the  mathematics,  for  in  demonstrations,  if  his 
wit  be  called  away  never  so  little,  he  must  begin 
again;  if  his  wit  be  not  apt  to  distinguish  or 
find  differences,  let  him  study  the  schoolmen; 
if  he  be  not  apt  to  beat  over  matters,  and  to 
call  upon  one  thing  to  prove  and  illustrate  an- 
other, let  him  study  the  lawyer's  cases — so 
every  defect  of  mind  may  have  a  special  re- 
ceipt. 
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German  Literature 

German  Literature  begins  with  the  twelfth  century.  The  great  epic  is  the 
Nibelungen  Lied,  studied  in  the  present  lesson.  Books  for  supplementary  reading 
may  be  found  in  the  "Nibelungen  Lied,"  by  Carlyle  (The  Ariel  Booklets,  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons),  and  Teutonic  Legends  (J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.).  "Literature  of 
All  Nations"  has  contributed  something  to  the  following  study. 


The  chaotic  state  of  the  early  history  of 
the  Germans  made  a  literature  impossible. 
When  in  the  fourth  century  Bishop  Ulfilas 
attempted  to  translate  the  Bible  into 
Gothic  he  had  practically  to  invent  his  lan- 
guage; at  least,  he  had  to  piece  together 
fragments  and  by  methods  of  elaborate 
patch-working  finally  contrived  to  form  a 
practicable  medium  of  expression.  In  this 
way  he  became  the  first  man,  as  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne says,  "to  put  Gothic  words  on 
parchment  and  gather  them  in  a  book." 

After  Ulfilas  there  were  no  books  for  a 
long  time.  But  tradition  began  to  take 
form,  and  that  grand  old  array  of  giants 
and  gnomes,  dwarfs,  magicians  and  mighty 
heroes  and  magnificent  heroines  began  to 
marshal  itself  into  songs  and  stories,  until 
there  was  a  definite  store  of  folk-lore. 

The  most  important  individual  figure  in 
early  German  literature  was  Wolfram  von 
Eschenbach,  who  lived  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  twelfth  and  the  first  quarter  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  Eschenbach  is  consid- 
ered the  great  epic  poet  of  mediaeval  Ger- 
many, and  his  "Parzival,"  written  about 
12  lo  and  based  on  a  Celtic  poem  by  a 
French  trouvere,  Chrestien  de  Troyes,  has 
been  the  chief  inspiration  of  the  other 
famous  "Parsifal"  by  Richard  Wagner. 

The  "Nibelungen  Lied,"  which  wiU  be 
considered  in  detail  later  on,  was  prob- 
ably gathered  together  and  given  its  final 
form  during  the  thirteenth  century.  In 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries 
there  grew  up  a  band  of  poets  called  the 
Meistersingers,  with  Hans  Sachs  among 
them,  and  these  spent  their  endeavors  in 
the  perfecting  of  verse  form,  the  develop- 
ing of  the  art  of  technique. 

From  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  to  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  court 
poetry  was  in  favor  throughout  Germany. 
The  Minnesingers  were  the  poets,  wander- 
ing bards,  corresponding  to  the  French 
Troubadours.  They  employed  their  own 
speech  and  accomplished  some  noble  verse, 
purer  and  more  staid  than  the  Provencal 
and  often  of  fine  lyric  quality. 


Wolfram  von  Eschenbach  was  one  of 
the  most  noted  of  these.  Wolfram  was  l^^ 
birth  a  Bavarian  knight,  and 
Wolfram  von  the  One  fact  that  is  positively 
Eschenbach  known  of  him  is  that  he  died 
in  I220.  In  spirit  he  seems  to 
have  been  a  Christian  knight,  and  he  made 
the  quest  of  the  Holy  Grail  the  major 
theme  of  his  poetry.  After  "Parzival"  he 
composed  "Titurel,"  a  series  of  songs  bear- 
ing upon  the  same  legends,  in  earlier 
forms.  One  epic,  "Willehalm,"  he  left 
incomplete. 

From  what  can  be  learned  Wolfram  was 
illiterate  and  could  neither  read  nor  write ; 
he  dictated  his  verse  to  a  secretary.  Most 
of  his  time  was  passed  at  court. 

Of  "Parzival"  M.  Maurice  KuiFerath 
says: 

"Parzival,"  in  its  warmth  and  vivacity  of 
style,  in  its  loftiness  of  thought  and  its  ex- 
quisite sentiment,  in  its  animation  and  the 
high  relief  noticeable  in  the  numerous  scenes 
of  the  romance,  and,  finally,  in  the  unity  which 
prevails  in  the  whole  composition,  is  in  all 
respects  a  masterpiece. 

The  Nibelungen  Lied. 

The  Nibelungen  Lied,  the  great  epic 
poem  of  Germany,  centres  about  a  story 
of  the  fifth  century.  Siegfried,  Prince  of 
the  Netherlands,  travels  to  Burgundy, 
having  heard  of  the  fame  of  the  beautiful 
Khriemhild,  sister  to  Gunther,  the  King, 
and  niece  of  the  terrible  Hagen.  While 
visiting  Gunther  the  latter  conceives  the 
idea  of  marrying  Brunhild,  queen  of  Isen- 
land.  Each  suitor  for  the  hand  of  this 
beauteous  one  must  compete  with  her  in 
hurling  a  spear  and  in  leaping.  He  who 
fails  dies ;  he  who  excels  may  wed  her. 

Now  on  his  way  to  Burgundy,  Siegfried 
had  chanced  to  come  upon  two  Nibelungen 
princes,  who  had  asked  him  to  divide  their 
treasure  between  them,  and  had  g^ven  him 
a  great  sword,  Balmung,  for  reward.  But 
when  Siegfried  did  as  they  asked  a  dispute 
arose,  whereupon  the  Prince  of  the  Neth- 
erlands slew  them  and  the  twelve  giants 
attached  to  them,  and  compelled  the  dwarf 
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who  guarded  the  Nibelungen  hoard  to 
swear  allegiance  to  him.  Among  his  new 
possessions  was  the  Tamkappe,  the 
wearer  of  which  was  rendered  invisible. 
Siegfried  also  slew  a  dragon  in  his  youth 
and  bathed  himself  in  the  blood,  which 
made  him  invulnerable,  save  where,  on 
the  shoulder  a  linden  leaf  fell,  and  it  was 
through  this  weak  spot  that  the  hero  later 
met  his  death. 

When  Gunther  determined  to  win  Brun- 
hild, Siegfried  accompanied  him  and,  by 
donning  Tarnkappe,  guided  the  Burgun- 
dian  King  to  victory.  His  reward  for  this 
was  the  lovely  Khriemhild  for  wife.  The 
double  nuptials  were  celebrated,  but  when 
Gunther  retired  with  his  queen  he  found 
himself  rebuffed  and  his  temerity  punished 


his  sister;  Khriemhild.  At  length,  Brun- 
hild requests  that  Siegfried  be  bade  to 
Burgundy  as  if  to  pay  homage  to  his 
acknowledged  suserain.  To  please  her. 
King  Gunther  invites  Siegfried  and 
Khriemhild  to  visit  him.  They  come  and 
Brunhild  awaits  her  opportunity.  She 
taunts  her  sister-in-law  with  being  the 
wife  of  a  vassal,  she  insists  upon  making 
public  her  own  superiority.  The  two  meet 
at  the  church  door  and  Brunhild  demands 
to  enter  first.  Khriemhild,  stung  by  this 
haughty  behavior,  reveals  the  secret  of 
that  second  night  in  the  bridal  chamber 
and  produces  the  relics.  After  that,  noth- 
ing but  the  death  of  Siegfried  will  satisfy 
the  revengeful  spirit  of  Brunhild.  She 
enlists  the  help  of  Hagen,  who,  pretend- 
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From  "Teutonic  Legends'*  (Lipplncott) 
FAG-SIMILE  FROM  AN  OLD  MANUSCRIPT  OF  THE  LIED 

From  one  of  the  oldest  manuscripts  of  the  Lied 
in  existence,  viz.,  the  "Hohenems-Munchenen  Manu- 
script," preserved  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Munich 
since  A.  D.  1810.  This  MS.  dates  from  the  second 
half  of  the  thirteenth  century  and  only  one  MS.  of 
the  Lied  is  older,  that  dating  supposedly  from  the 
first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century. 


by  a  night  passed  in  bondage,  the  resolute 
Brunhild  tying  him  to  the  bed-post  with 
her  girdle.  In  a  great  quandary,  Gunther 
appeals  to  Siegfried,  who  the  next  night, 
again  made  invisible  by  Tarnkappe,  takes 
his  place,  reduces  the  queen  to  subjection 
and  leaves  Gunther  to  enjoy  the  victory, 
taking,  however,  as  souvenirs  of  the  occa- 
sion the  Queen's  girdle  and  a  ring. 

Presently  Siegfried  and  Khriemhild  re- 
turn to  the  Netherlands.  In  Burgundy, 
Brunhild  frets.  Some  mystery  about  the 
hero  has  baffled  her ;  when  Siegfried  came 
to  Isenland  with  Gunther  he  represented 
himself  as  a  vassal  of  the  latter.  Yet  her 
husband  had  allowed  this  vassal  to  marry 


ing  friendship,  prevails  upon  Khriemhild 
to  reveal  the  point  of  Siegfried's  vulner- 
ability. She  does  this  by  embroidering  a 
little  cross  over  the  spot  where  the  linden 
leaf  had  fallen.  There  is  a  great  hunt, 
during  which  Hagen  thrusts  his  spear 
through  the  silk  cross  and  the  hero  dies. 
Khriemhild's  sorrow  is  awful  to  look 
upon;  not  until  after  three  years  is  she 
reconciled  to  Gunther.  Then  she  is  per- 
suaded to  tell  the  hiding  place  of  the  Nib- 
elungen treasure  and  to  have  the  hoard 
brought  to  Worms.  But  her  generosity 
w^orries  the  avaricious  Hagen  and  he  has 
the  treasure  sunk  in  the  Rhine.  There- 
after the  Burgundians  are  called  by  the 
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name  of  Nibelung  and  the  ill-fortune  sup- 
posed to  follow  the  possessors  of  the 
hoard  pursues  them. 

After  thirteen  years,  Khriemhild,  still 
seeking  a  way  to  avenge  her  husband's 
death  and  the  loss  of  the  treasure,  consents 
to  marry  Etzel,  King  of  the  Huns.  Seven 
years  later  she  bears  a  son.  Six  years 
more  and  she  has  her  plan  of  vengeance 
ready  for  consummation.  Feigning  a  de- 
sire to  see  her  people,  she  persuades  Etzel 
to  invite  the  Burgundians  hither,  which 
he  does.     Gunther  and  his  brothers,  with 


the  wicked  Prince's  head,  thus  avenging 
the  death  of  Siegfried  and  of  her  son, 
whom  Hagen  had  slain.  But  Hildebrand, 
one  of  Dietrich's  men,  is  enraged  at  the 
Queen's  deed  and,  rushing  forth,  slays 
her  before  Etzel's  eyes. 

In  this  way  is  consummated  the  tragedy 
of  the  tale  and  the  fall  of  the  Burgundians. 

Carlyle,  in  his  essay  on  the  "Nibelun- 
gen  Lied"  gives  the  story  very  fully  and 
with  critical  comment,  the  latter  a  trifle 
enthusiastic  no  doubt,  but  discerning  for 
all  that.     Of  the  poet  of  the  Lied  he  says : 


From   "Teutonic  Legends' 
CHRIEMHILD  AND  HAGEN  AT  SIEGFRIED'S  BIER 


(Lippincott) 


reluctant  Hagen  and  a  large  band,  jour- 
ney to  the  land  of  the  Huns  and  after  var- 
ious adventures  are  met  by  Dietrich  of 
Bern,  who  warns  them  of  treachery. 

Festivities  are  begun,  during  which 
Khriemhild  beseeches  Dietrich  to  slay  her 
enemies.  When  he  refuses  she  bribes 
Etzel's  brother  to  bring  about  a  skirmish. 
The  Huns  and  the  Burgundians  engage 
in  fierce  conflict,  which  lasts  for  days, 
until  of  the  Burgundian  knights  only 
Gunther  and  Hagen  are  left.  They  are 
brought  before  the  Queen,  but  Hagen  still 
refuses  to  reveal  the  place  where  the 
treasure  is  concealed.  Khriemhild  has 
Gunther  beheaded  and  finally,  exasperated 
by  the  continuance  of  Hagen 's  obstinacy, 
she  draws  Balmung  and  herself  cuts  oflF 


Whoever  he  may  be.  let  him  have  our  grati- 
tude,  our   love.     Looking   back   with    a    fare- 
well glance,  over  that  wondrous  old  Talc,  ivith 
its  many  colored  texture  "of  joyances  and  hig^ 
tides,  of  weeping  and  of  woe,"  so  skilfully  yet 
artlessly  knit-up  into  a  whole,  we  cannot   but 
repeat  that  a  true  epic  spirit  lives  in  it;   that 
in  many  ways  it  has  meaning  and  charms   for 
us.    Not  only  as  the  oldest  Tradition  of  M"od- 
ern  Europe,  does  it  possess  a  high  antiquarian 
interest;  but  further,  and  even  in  the  shape  we 
now  see  it  under,  unless  the  "Epics  of  the  Son 
of  Fingal"  had  some  sort  of  authenticity,  it  is 
our  oldest  Poem  also;  the  earliest  product  of 
these  New  Ages,  which  on  its  own  merits,  both 
in  form  and  essence,  can  be  named  Poetical. 
Considering   its   chivalrous,   romantic  tone,    it 
may  rank  as  a  piece  of  literary  composition, 
perhaps  considerably  higher  than  the  Spanish 
"Cid;"'  taking  in  its  historical  significance  and 
deep   ramifications   into   the   remote   Time,    it 
ranks   indubitably  and  greatly  higher. 
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It  has  been  called  a  Northern  "Iliad;"  but 
except  in  the  fact  that  both  Poems  have  a 
narrative  character,  and  both  sing  "the  destruc- 
tive rage"  of  men,  the  two  have  scarcely  any 
similarity.  The  Singer  of  the  "Nibelungen 
Lied"  is  a  far  different  person  from  Homer; 
far  inferior  both  in  culture  and  in  genius. 
Nothing  of  the  glowing  imagery,  of  the  fierce, 
bursting  energy,  of  the  mingled  fire  and  gloom, 
that  dwell  in  the  old  Greek,  makes  its  appear- 
ance here.  The  German  Singer  is  compara- 
tively a  simple  nature;  has  never  penetrated 
deep  into  life;  never  "questioned  Fate;"  or 
struggled  with  fearful  mysteries;  of  all  which 
we  find  traces  in  Homer,  still  more  in  Shakes- 
peare; but  with  meek,  believing  submission, 
has  taken  the  Universe  as  he  found  it  repre- 


uriance  of  Tasso  are  wanting  in  the  other.  His 
are  humble  wood-notes  wild;  no  nightingale's, 
but  yet  a  sweet  sky-hidden  lark's.  In  all  the 
rhetorical  gifts,  to  say  nothing  of  rhetorical  at- 
tainments, we  should  pronounce  him  even  poor. 
Nevertheless,  a  noble  soul  he  must  have 
been,  and  furnished  with  far  more  essential 
requisites  for  Poetry  than  these  are — namely, 
with  the  heart  and  feeling  of  a  Poet.  He  has 
a  clear  eye  for  the  Beautiful  and  True;  all 
unites  itself  gracefully  and  compactly  in  his 
imagination.  It  is  strange  with  what  careless 
felicity  he  winds  his  way  in  that  complex  nar- 
rative, and,  be  the  subject  what  it  will,  comes 
through  it  unsullied,  and  with  a  smile.  His 
great  strength  is  an  unconscious,  instinctive 
strength;  wherein  truly  lies  his  highest  merit 


From  "Teutonic  Legends"   (Llppincott) 
DEATH  OF  CHRIEMHILD 


sented  to  him;  and  rejoices  with  a  fine  child- 
like gladness  in  the  mere  outward  show  of 
things.  He  has  little  power  of  delineating 
character;  perhaps  he  had  no  decisive  vision 
thereof.  His  persons  are  superficially  dis- 
tinguished, and  not  altogether  without  generic 
difference;  but  the  portraiture  is  imperfectly 
brought  out;  there  lay  no  true  living  original 
within  him.  He  has  little  Fancy;  we  find 
scarcely  one  or  two  similitudes  in  his  whole 
Poem;  and  these  one  or  two,  which  moreover 
are  repeated,  betoken  no  special  faculty  that 
way.  He  speaks  of  the  "moon  among  the 
stars;"  says  often  of  sparks  struck  from  steel 
armor  in  battle,  and  so  forth,  that  they  were 
"wie  es  wehte  der  wind" — "as  if  the  wind  were 
blowing  them."  We  have  mentioned  Tasso 
along  with  him;  yet  neither  in  this  case  is  there 
any  close  resemblance;  the  light,  playful  grace, 
still    more   the   Italian   pomp   and   sunny   lux- 


The  whole  spirit  of  Chivalry,  of  Love,  and 
heroic  Valor  must  have  lived  in  him  and  in- 
spired him.  Everywhere  he  shows  a  noble 
Sensibility:  the  sad  accents  of  parting  friends, 
the  lamentings  of  women,  the  high  daring  of 
men,  all  that  is  worthy  and  lovely  prolongs 
itself  in  melodious  echoes  through  his  heart. 
A  true  old  Singer,  and  taught  of  Nature  her- 
self. Neither  let  us  call  him  an  inglorious  Mil- 
ton, since  now  he  is  no  longer  a  mute  one. 
What  good  were  it  that  the  four  or  five  Let- 
ters composing  his  name  could  be  printed  and 
pronounced  with  certainty?  All  that  was  mor- 
tal of  him  is  gone  utterly;  of  his  life,  of  his  en- 
vironment, as  of  the  bodily  tabernacle  he  dwelt 
in.  the  very  ashes  remain  not.  Like  a  fair  heav- 
enly Apparition,  which  indeed  he  was,  he  has 
melted  into  air,  and  only  the  voice  he  uttered, 
in  virtue  of  its  inspired  gift,  yet  lives  and  will 
live. 
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To  the  Germans  this  "Nibelungen  Song"  is 
naturally  an  object  of  no  common  love;  neither 
if  they  sometimes  overvalue  it,  and  vague  an- 
tiquarian wonder  is  more  common  than  just 
criticism,  should  the  fault  be  too  heavily  visited. 
After  long  ages  of  concealment,  they  have 
found  it  in  the  remote  wilderness,  still  standing 
like  the  trunk  of  some  almost  antediluvian  oak; 
nay  with  boughs  on  it  still  green,  after  all  the 
wind  and  weather  of  twelve  hundred  years.  To 
many  a  patriotic  feeling,  which  lingers  in  soli- 
tary places  of  the  Past,  it  may  be  a  rallying- 
point  and  "Lovers'  Trysting  Tree." 

For  us  also  it  has  its  worth.  A  creation  from 
the  old  ages,  still  bright  and  balmy,  if  we  visit 
it;  and  opening  into  the  first  History  of  Eu- 
rope, of  Mankind.  Thus  all  is  not  oblivion; 
but  on  the  edge  of  the  abyss  that  separates  the 
Old  world  from  the  NeAv,  there  hangs  a  fair 
Rainbow-land;  which  also,  in  curious  repeti- 
tions of  itself  (twice  over,  say  the  critics),  as 
it  were  in  a  secondary  and  even  a  ternary  re- 
flex, sheds  some  feeble  twilight  far  into  the 
depths  of  the  primeval  Time. 


Selection 

How     THE     NiBELUNGEN     MaRCHED     TO     THE 

Huns. 

From  the  "Nibelungen  Lied."    Translated  by 
Carlyle. 

The  boats  were  floating  ready,  And  many  men 
there  were; 

What  clothes  of  price  they  had  They  took  and 
stow*d  them  there, 

Was  never  a  rest  from  toiling  Until  the  even- 
tide, 

Then  they  took  the  flood  right  gaily,  Would 
longer  not  abide. 

Brave  tents  and  hutches  You  saw  raised  on  the 

grass. 
Other    side   the    Rhine-stream   That   camp    it 

pitched  was: 
The  king  to  stay  awhile,  Was  besought  of  his 

fair  wife; 
That  night  she  saw  him  with  her.    And  never 

more  in  life. 

Trumpets  and  flutes  spoke  out,     At  dawning 

of  the  day. 
That  time  was  come  for  parting,    So  they  rose 

to  march  away; 
Who   loved-one   had  in   arms     Did  kiss  that 

same  I  ween; 
And  fond  farewells  were  bidden    By  cause  of 

Etzel's  Queen. 

Frau  Ute*s  noble  sons  They  had  a  serving- 
man, 

A  brave  one  and  a  true:  Or  ever  the  march 
began. 


He  speaketh  to  King  Gunther,    What  for  his 

ear  was  fit, 
He   said:     "Woe  for  this  journey,    I    grieve 

because  of  it" 

He,  Rumbold  hight,  the  Sewer,     Was  known 

as  hero  true; 
He  spake:    "Whom  shall  this  people    And  land 

be  trusted  to? 
Woe    on't,   will    nought   persuade   ye.      Brave 

Recken,  from  this  road! 
Frau  Chriemhild's  flattering  message    No  good 

doth  seem  to  bode." 

"The  land  to  thee  be  trusted.     And  my   fair 

boy  also. 
And  serve  thou  well  the  women,    I  tell  thee  ere 

I  go; 
Whomso  thou  findest  weeping    Her  heart  give 

comfort  to; 
No  harm  to  one  of  us    King  Etzel's  wife  wil^ 

do." 

The    steeds    were    standing    ready.      For    the 

Kings  and  for  their  men; 
With  kisses  tenderest     Took  leave  full  many 

then, 
Who,  in  gallant  cheer  and  hope,     To  march 

were  nought  afraid: 
Them  since  that  day  bewaileth    Many  a  noble 

wife  and  maid. 

But  when  the  rapid  Recken  Took  horse  and 
prickt  away, 

The  women  shent  in  sorrow  You  saw  behind 
them  stay; 

Of  parting  all  too  long  Their  hearts  to  t hem- 
did  tell, 

When  grief  so  great  is  coming,  The  mind 
forebodes  not  well. 

Nathless  the  brisk  Burgonden    All  on  their  way 

did  go. 
Then  rose  the  country  over    A  mickle  dole  and 

woe; 
On  both  sides  of  the  hills    Woman  and  man 

did  weep: 
Let  their  folk  do  how  they  list.     These   gay 

their  course  did  keep. 

The     Nibelungen     Recken     Did   march     with 

them  as  well, 
In   a   thousand   glittering  hauberks,     Who    at 

home  had  ta'en  farewell 
Of  many  a  fair  woman    Should  see  them  never 

more; 
The  wound  of  her  brave  Siegfried    Did  grieve 

Chriemhilde  sore. 

Then  *gan  they  shape  their  journey    Towards 

the  River  Maine, 
All  on  through  East  Franconia,    King  Gunther 

and  his  train; 
Hagen  he  was  their  leader.    Of  old  did  know 

the  way; 
Dankwart  did  keep,  as  marshal.    Their  ranks  in 

good  array. 
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As  they,  from  East  Franconia,     The  Salfield 

rode  along, 
Might  you  have  seen  them  prancing,    A  bright 

and  lordly  throng, 
The  Princes  and  their  vassals,     All  heroes  of 

great  fame: 
The  twelfth  morn  brave  King  Gunther    Unto 

the  Donau  came. 


''To  me,  I  trow,"  spake  Hagen.  "Life  hath 
not  grown  so  cheap, 

To  go  with  will  and  drown  me  In  riding  these 
waters  deep; 

But  first,  of  men  some  few  By  this  hand  of 
mine  shall  die, 

In  great  King  Etzel's  country,  As  best  good- 
will have  I. 


Then  rode  Von  Troneg  Hagen,    The  foremost 

of  that  host, 
He  was  to  the  Nibelungen     The  guide  they 

lov'd  the  most: 
The  Ritter  keen  dismounted.    Set  foot  on  the 

sandy  ground. 
His  steed  to  a  tree  he  tied.     Looked  wistful 

all  around. 


"But  bide  ye  here  by  the  River,     Ye  Ritters 

brisk  and  sound, 
Myself  will  seek  some  boatman,     If  boatman 

here  be  found, 
To  row  us  at  his  ferry,     Across  to  Gelfrat's 

land:" 
The    Troneger    grasped    his    buckler.      Fared 

forth  along  the  strand. 


"Much  scaith,"  Von  Troneg  said,  "May  light- 
ly chance  to  thee. 

King  Gunther,  by  this  tide,  As  thou  with  eyes 
mayst  see: 

The  river  is  overflowing,  Full  strong  runs 
here  its  stream, 

For  crossing  of  this  Donau  Some  counsel 
might  well  beseem." 


He   was   full   bravely  harness*d,     Himself  he 

knightly  bore. 
With  buckler  and  with  helmet.    Which  bright 

enough  he  wore; 
And,   bound   above   his   hauberk,     A  weapon 

broad  was  seen. 
That  cut  with  both  its  edges.    Was  never  sword 

so  keen. 


"What  counsel  hast  thou,  brave  Hagen"    King 

Gunther  then  did  say. 
Of  thy  own  wit  and  cunning?    Dishearten  me 

not,  I  pray: 
Thyself  the  ford  wilt  find  us,    If  knightly  skill 

it  can, 
That  safe  to  yonder  shore    We  may  pass  both 

horse  and  man." 


Then  hither  he  and  thither  Search'd  for  the 
Ferryman, 

He  heard  a  splashing  of  waters.  To  watch  the 
same  he  'gan, 

It  was  the  white  Mer-women,  That  in  a  foun- 
tain clear. 

To  cool  their  fair  bodyes.  Were  merrily  bath- 
ing here. 


General    History 

Les  son  XVII 

Rome 

The  lessons  in  General  History  began  in  the  September,  1903,  issue  of 
Book  News.  The  history  of  ancient  Greece  commenced  the  course,  including 
the  rise  of  Athens  to  the  Peloponnesian  War,  the  war  itself,  the  Spartan  su- 
premacy and  the  Theban  and  Macedonian  supremacies,  to  the  division  of  Alexan- 
der's Empire  and  the  end  of  Greek  independence. 

Roman  History  with  the  traditionary  period  was  begun  in  the  December, 
1904,  issue,  and  was  followed  by  a  study  of  the  religion  of  the  Romans.  The 
present  lesson  takes  up  the  Tarquinian  Rule  in  Rome  and  the  first  years  of  the 
early  Republic. 

The  reference  volume  used  is  "Ancient  History"  by  Myers  and  Allen. 


The  Tarquins. 

The  Tarquinian  Djmasty  accomplished  three 
things  for  Rome,  the  establishment  of  power 
over  all  Latium,  the  construction  of  great  pub- 
lic works  and  the  abolition  of  the  exclusive 
privileges  of  the  patricians. 

Under  the  Tarquins,  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
was  erected  on  the  Capitoline,  and  a  set  of 
great  sewers,  the  principal  of  which  was  the 
Cloaca  Maxima,  was  constructed,  draining  the 
marshes  between  the  hills  and  making  fit  for 


use  the  Forum  and  the  place  of  the  Public  As- 
sembly. The  sewers  are  still  in  use,  showing 
how  well  they  were  constructed. 

The  city  walls  were  built  by  Servius  Tullius, 
the  greatest  of  the  Tarquin  Kings.  The  last 
Tarquin  was  expelled,  according  to  tradition, 
in  509  B.  C.  There  was  no  regular  chronicle  of 
events  kept  at  this  time,  although  the  art  of 
writing  was  practiced  and  because  of  this  the 
history  of  this  early  period  is  largely  confused 
with  myth. 
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The  revolution  which  overthrew  the  mon- 
archy and  abandoned  the  kingly  office  caused  a 
war  between  the  Etruscans  and  Latins.  The 
war  lasted  for  fourteen  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  Rome  acceded  to  a  peace  treaty,  the  con- 
ditions of  which  were  in  every  way  humiliat- 
ing to  her  pride  but  necessary  to  the  continu- 
ance of  her  life.  Later  she  gained  a  decisive 
victory  at  Lake  Regillus  and  by  this  established 
the  independence  of  her  new  Republic. 


The  Early  Republic 

The  republic  of  Rome  was,  however,  an  aris- 
tocratic republic  and  this  led  to  social  contro- 
versies. The  patricians  were  actually  the  rul- 
ers, to  them  only  was  the  office  of  consul  open. 
There  were  two  consuls  and  their  powers  were 
kingly,  the  chief  check  upon  them  being  the 
right  of  appeal  in  criminal  cases,  a  right 
through  which  the  General  Assembly  became 
the  supreme  criminal  court,  though  only  within 
the  city  limits.  Outside-  the  city  proper  the 
consuls  held  undisputed  sway.  Another  power 
with  which  the  consuls  were  endowed  was  the 
appointing  of  a  dictator  in  time  of  war.  In 
such  a  case,  the  person  appointed  exercised, 
for  six  months,  an  absolute  authority. 

The  General  Assembly  consisted  of  both  pa- 
tricians and  plebeians,  though  the  former  con- 
trolled the  greatest  number  of  votes.     A  few 


plebeians  were  allowed  to  sit  in  the  Senate 
but  without  the  right  to  debate. 

The  conditions  of  the  early  Republic  were 
not  promising.  The  long  war  had  crippled 
commerce,  the  peasants  were  extremely  poor. 
Finally  the  plebeians  became  incensed  at  the 
treatment  that  they  received  at  the  hands  of 
the  magistrates.  The  military  service  fell 
heavily  upon  them  and  continuous  skirmishes 
with  the  Sabines  and  Volscians  gave  them  their 
opportunity.  Marching  to  a  hill  a  few  miles 
from  the  city  the  plebeians  in  the  army  encamp- 
ed there,  refusing  to  fight  again  until  their 
wrongs  were  righted.  This  was  called  the  first 
secession  of  the  Plebs.  They  threatened  to 
withdraw  from  the  city  entirely  and  as  they 
were  the  farmers  and  as  they  made  up  most  of 
the  army,  this  could  not  be  allowed.  So  a  com- 
promise was  made,  debtors  were  relieved  and 
a  tribunate  established.  This  tribunate  gave 
the  Plebeians  the  right  to  appoint  tribunes 
from  among  their  numbers,  to  protect  their 
rights.  The  wrongs  issued  from  the  magis- 
trates; the  tribunes  should  shield  their  con- 
stituents from  these  magistrates.  At  first  there 
were  two  tribunes,  then  five,  and  later,  ten. 
The  persons  of  the  tribunes  were  sacred  and 
death  was  made  the  punishment  of  a  breach  of 
this  sanctity. 

The  tribunes  could  also  assemble  the  Plebs 
and  from  this  power  grew  up  an  independent 
and  significant  force  in  the  state. 


Mythology 

Lesson    VI 

The  first  lesson  in  Mythology  appeared  in  the  September,  1904,  issue  of  Book 
News.  It  took  up  the  legends  that  concern  the  beginning  of  the  world  and  the 
creation  of  man,  ending  with  the  flood  and  the  chaining  of  Prometheus  to  Mt 
Caucasus. 

The  lessons  following  have  consisted  of  stories  from  Greek  Mythology  con- 
cerning the  gods  and  their  relationship  to  men. 

In  keeping  with  the  study  of  the  Nibelungen  Lied  in  the  Literature  section, 
Norse  mythology  is  treated  of  in  the  present  lesson.  The  study  of  the  Greek 
mythological  tales  will,  however,  be  continued  as  is  indicated  by  the  inclusion  of 
the  stories  of  Adonis  and  Hyacinthus.  Books  for  supplementary  reading  are 
Murray's  "Manual  of  Mythology"  (McKay)  and  Bulfinch's  "Age  of  Fable."  Mc- 
Kay) 

Greek 


Apollo  and  Hyacinthus. 

Like  the  anemone,  the  hyacinth  originated 
from  the  blood  of  a  noble  and  handsome  youth. 
Apollo  loved  the  young  Hyacinthus  and  often 
engaged  in  sports  with  him. 

One  day  they  were  pitching  quoits,  one  of 
which  the  god  heaved  high  and  threw  far,  but 
wide  of  its  mark,  so  that  it  struck  the  boy  on 
the  forehead  and  he  fainted  and  fell.  Apollo 
did  all  in  his  power  to  revive  him  but  in  vain. 
The  boy  died  and  the  god  sorrowed,  only  find- 
ing consolation  in  a  beautiful  flower  of  deep 
purple  which   sprang  in   the  place   where  the 


earth  had   absorbed  the     youth's   blood     and 
which  Apollo  called  the  hyacinth. 

It  is  said  that  Zephyrus  (the  West  wind)  was 
also  fond  of  Hyacinthus  and  jealous  of  his  love 
for  Apollo,  so  that  he  blew  the  quoit  out  of 
its  course,  thus  causing  the  boy's  death. 

Venus  and  Adonis. 
While  playing  with  her  son,  Cupid,  Venus  was 
one  day  wounded  in  the  breast  by  the  little 
Love's  arrow.  Before  the  wound  had  healed 
she  saw  Adonis  and  immediately  fell  passion- 
ately in  love  with  him.  But  the  young  Adonis 
had  better  things  with  which  to  occupy  himself 
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than  the  caresses  of  a  goddess,  so  that  Venus's 
love  was  but  in  slight  measure  returned.  More- 
over, against  her  warning  Adonis  persisted  in 
chasing  the  more  ferocious  beasts  and  in  this 
way  met  his  death,  a  wild  boar  burying  his 
tusk  deep  into  the  young  man's  side. 


Naturally,  the  Love  queen  was  overcome 
with  grief,  but  she  sprinkled  nectar  on  the  blood 
flowing  from  the  wound  and  from  the  mingling 
of  the  two  there  grew  up  a  brilliant  flower,  the 
Anemone,  short-lived  like  the  beautiful  youth 
whose  blood  gave  it  being. 


Norse     Mythology 


The  old  Teutonic  legends  have  been  pre- 
served in  the  elder  and  younger  Eddas,  the 
first  a  poetic  collection  made  by  a  Christian 
priest,  Sigmund  Sigfusson,  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. The  younger  Edda  came  a  generation 
later  and  is  a  prose  version  of  its  predecessor, 
greater  in  scope  and  completeness. 

In  the  beginning,  the  Norse  myth  has  it 
that  there  was  no  sea,  no  earth,  only  a  vast 
empty  space  bounded  on  the  north  by  frosty 
mists  and  on  the  south  by  sunlight.  The  warm 
south  breezes  caused  the  ice  to  melt  and  a  great 
portion  toppled  over  into  space  and  from  this 
matter  sprang  the  earth. 

Substantially,  the  story  is  that  of  the  Greek 
mythology,  preserved  in  the  works  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  poets. 

The  Norse  Pantheon  consisted  of  thirteen 
members.  Odin  was  the  father  of  all,  corres- 
ponding to  the  Greek  Zeus.  The  gods  dwelt 
in  Asgard  where  there  were  two  mansions, 
Gladsheim  for  the  gods  and  Vingolf  for  the 
goddesses.  Walhalla  was  the  place  where 
Odin  gathered  one-half  the  heroes  slain  in  bat- 
tle, the  other  half  being  cared  for  by  Freija, 
wife  of  Odin.  The  elves  lived  in  Elfheim,  and 
from  Valaskialf,  Odin  could  watch  both  men 
and  gods.  The  lower  world  was  ruled  by  the 
goddess  Hel  and  thither  departed  all  who  did 
not  die  in  battle.  The  river  Gioll  surrounded 
the  under-world  and  Nastrand  was  its  most  ter- 
rible section,  the  abode  of  murderers  and  per- 
jurers. 

The  gods  who  dwelt  with  Odin  in  Gladsheim 
were  Thor,  Baldr,  Freyr,  Tyr,  Bragi,  Hodr, 
Heimdall,  Vithar,  Vali,  Ullr,  Ve  and  Forseti. 

The  attributes  of  the  Norse  gods  overlap 
considerably.  Odin  was  the  personification  of 
energy  and  of  sunlight,  he  was  the  ever-present 
and  all-knowing  spirit.  Two  ravens,  Hunin  and 
Munin — Thought  and  Memory — sat  on  his 
shoulders  and  each  morning  brought  news  of 
what  was  taking  place  in  the  world.  Odin  was 
also  god  of  war  and  the  protector  of  sailors. 

His  wives  were  Frigg  and  Freija.  Their  at- 
tributes are  somewhat  mingled.  Each  was  the 
wife  of  the  All-Father  at  a  different  time  and 
Frigg  was  greatly  beloved.  Freija  was  god- 
dess of  the  spring,  of  sunshine  and  of  harvest. 
Thor,  the  Thunderer,  dwelt  in  the  vault  of 
heaven.  He  was  god  of  lightning  and  of  thun- 
der and  his  great  hammer  was  forged  by  the 
Dwarfs. 

Baldr  was  the  "shining  god"  whom  all  the 
world  had  sworn  to  protect.    Only  the  mistletoe 


had  not  sworn,  so  Loki  directed  Hodr,  the  god 
of  winter,  to  shoot  Baldr  with  a  sprig  of  mis- 
tletoe. 

Freyr  was  the  god  of  sunshine  and  fruits,  an- 
other form  of  Odin;  Tyr  was  another  "glisten- 
ing god,"  the  god  of  war  and  athletics.  Bragi 
was  the  god  of  poetry;  Heimdall  was  the  watch- 
man of  the  bridge  Bifrost,  leading  to  the  under- 
world. Vithar  was  another  god  of  strength; 
Ullr  was  the  patron  of  the  chase;  Mimir  was 
again  a  deity  of  wisdom. 

Loki  dwelt  in  the  land  of  the  dead  and  was 
the  instigator  of  all  evil.  His  children  were 
Fenris,  the  wolf;  the  serpent  of  Midgard  and 
the  goddess,  Hel. 

The  King  of  the  Elves  was  the  Erlkonig; 
the  dwarfs  lived  in  the  earth  and  to  them  be- 
longed the  precious  stones  and  metals. 

The  Valkyrs  were  beautiful  maidens  who  car- 
ried dead  heroes  to  Walhalla. 

The  Nibelungen  Lied  is  treated  of  in  the 
Literature  section  in  this  number  of  Book 
News.  The  Volsunga  Saga  is  another  version, 
of  the  Lay.  From  the  Saga,  Wagner  has  built 
up  most  of  his  Nibelungen  Ring. 

The  hero  of  the  Volsunga  Saga  is  Sig^urd, 
another  name  for  Sigfried.  Sigurd  was  taught 
the  arts  and  sciences  by  Regin,  a  blacksmith 
and  brother  to  the  serpent  Fafnir  who  guarded 
the  treasures  of  gladness  and  sunlight,  in  other 
words,  the  famous  Nibelungen  hoard.  Regin 
wanted  the  treasure  and  forged  a  sword  for 
Sigurd  to  slay  the  serpent  with,  but  the  sword 
proved  too  weak.  Whereupon,  Sigurd  brought 
out  the  bits  of  his  father's  great  sword,  Gram 
and  Regin  forged  them  together.  With  Gram, 
Sigurd  slew  Fafnir.  and  because  Regin  wished 
to  possess  the  whole  treasure,  the  hero  slew 
the  blacksmith  also.  Then  he  went  to  free 
Brynhild,  the  maiden  of  the  Spring,  from  the 
sleep  into  which  the  thorn  of  Odin  had  thrown 
her. 

Later  Sigurd  fell  in  love  with  Gudrun.  Bryn- 
hild had  sworn  to  marry  only  the  man  who 
could  ride  through  the  flames  that  enclosed  her 
dwelling.  Sigurd,  in  the  shape  of  Gunnar,  Gud- 
run's  brother,  did  this  and  Gunnar,  who  loved 
Brynhild,  married  her.  But  Gudrun  gave  away 
the  secret  and  Brynhild  contrived  Sigurd's 
death.  Then  Gudrun  wed  Atli,  King  of  the 
Huns.  Atli  invited  Gudrun's  brothers,  now 
the  possessors  of  the  treasure,  to  his  court. 
Before  they  came,  the  hoard  was  sunk  in  the 
Rhine.  The  guests  met  their  death  at  the  hands 
of  the  treacherous  Atli,  for  which  crime,  Gud- 
run slew  her  own  and  Atli's  children. 


The    February    Magazines 


VARIETY  is  the  chief  attribute  that 
marks  the  February  magazines. 
Space  is  rather  equally  divided  be- 
tween fiction  and  general  matter.  In 
**Harper's"  a  particular  feature  is  a  re- 
cently discovered  essay  written  by  Long- 
fellow and  containing  some  new  poems 
and  translations.  In  the  same  magazine 
Mr.  John  Burroughs  discusses  the  ques- 
tion, "Do  Animals  Think?"  and  Professor 
Ernest  Rutherford  propounds  his  new 
theory  that  the  earth's  heat  is  caused  by 
the  radium  it  contains. 

In  "Munsey's"  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  writes 
of  "American  Authors  of  To-Day,"  Mr. 
W.  J.  Henderson  contributes  an  article  on 
"Who  Discovered  Wagner  ?"  "Our  Stren- 
uous Diplomats"  give  inspiration  to  Mr. 
Harold  Bolce's  pen,  and  J.  Aubrey  Tyson 
tells  of  "Melba  in  Australia." 

A  paper  in  "Lippincott's"  for  February 
is  entitled  "An  Alpine  Morning,"  by  Dr. 
Charles  C.  Abbott;  in  the  "Metropolitan" 
Arthur  Heming  writes  on  "The  StrcHig 
Wood  Country;"  and  "Scribner's"  has  to 
offer  Mr.  F.  A.  Vanderlip's  second  paper, 
"The  Progress  of  Socialism,"  Mr.  John 
Fox,  Jr.'s  article  "The  White  Slaves  of 
Haichung,"  and  F.  T.  Millard's  study  of 
"The  War  Correspondent  and  His  Fu- 
ture." In  the  "Cosmopolitan"  an  interest- 
ing article  is  "Henrik  Ibsen :  Philosopher 
or  Poet?"  by  Mr.  William  Archer;  while 
in  the  "Smart  Set"  Ibsen  is  again  studied 
as  the  individualist  by  Mr.  James  Huneker. 

Two  significant  articles  are  those  in  the 
"Arena,"  "The  Master  Spirit"  by  Rudolph 
Blankenburg,  bearing  upon  the  character 


and  influence  of  the  late  Senator  Quay, 
and  a  discussion  of  the  divorce  problem, 
under  the  caption  "The  Impurity  of  Di- 
vorce Suppression,"  by  Theodor  Schroc- 
der. 

The  fiction  of  the  month  includes  a  con- 
tinuation of  "Sandy,"  by  Alice  Hegan 
Rice,  in  the  "Century ;"  a  new  installment 
of  "The  Woman  in  the  Alcove,"  by  Anna 
Katharine  Green  in  "Leslie's"  and  a  sec- 
ond installment  of  Mrs.  Whartc»i's  new 
serial,  "The  House  of  Mirth,"  in  "Scrib- 
ner's."  The  complete  novel  in  the  ** Smart 
Set"  is  by  Mr.  Arthur  Stringer,  and  is 
entitled  "The  Eaves-droppers." 

There  are  short  stories  by  Ina  Brevoort 
Roberts  and  Anne  Warner  in  "Lippin- 
cott's;"  Maarten  Maartens  writes  ** Vene- 
tians Child"  for  "Scribner's ;"  "Pearson's" 
has  several  mystery  tales;  in  the  "Metro- 
politan" there  are  stories  by  Joel  Chandler 
Harris  and  Alfred  Henry  Lewis;  in  the 
"Smart  Set"  Margery  Williams  and 
Helene  Vacaresco  each  appear  with  a 
short  story ;  "Munsey's"  has  "The  Mag- 
netized Man"  by  Morgan  Robertsc»i  and 
"Harper's"  story  writers  are  Mr.  Cham- 
bers, J.  B.  Connolly,  Myra  Kelly  and  Ar- 
thur Colton.  In  "McClure's"  a  new  mys- 
tery serial,  "The  Golden  Flood,"  by  Ed- 
win Lefevre,  is  commenced,  and  Mr. 
Booth  Tarkington  contributes  another  po- 
litical story. 

Poetry  is  represented  by  Joaquin  Miller 
in  the  "Smart  Set"  and  by  die  usual  writ- 
ers of  short  verses. 

The  subject  for  "Masters  in  Art"  is 
Palma  Vecchio. 


Best-Selling    Books 


THE  MASQUERADER"  is  still 
the  best-seller  in  both  England 
and  America.  "The  Sea-Wolf" 
and  "The  Prospector"  are  close  seconds. 
"The  Clansman"  and  "The  Millionaire 
Baby"  are  a  little  new  yet,  but  they  will 
doubtless  fill  spaces  four  and  five  on  the 
list. 


In  "Miscellany,"  "The  Rubaiyat  of  a 
Persian  Kitten"  stands  incongruously  be- 
side "Recollections  of  General  Robert  E. 
Lee."  This  is  probably  only  mid-winter 
madness,  for  a  sight  of  "The  Americans," 
"Japan"  and  "The  Road  in  Tuscany" 
among  the  six  is  encouraging. 


Best     Selling     Books 
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At  Wanamaker's,  Philadelphia. 

F'iction: 

The  Masqucrader.  By  Katherine  Cecil  Thurs- 
ton. 

The  Prospector.    By  Ralph  Connor. 

The  Sea- Wolf.    By  Jack  London. 

The  Clansman.    By  Thomas  Dixon,  Jr. 

The  Millionaire  Baby.  By  Anna  Katharine 
Green. 

Whosoever  Shall  Offend.  By  F.  Marion 
Crawford. 

Miscellaneous: 

A  Belle  of  the  Fifties. 

Recollections  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee.  By 
Captain  Robert  E.  Lee. 

The  Americans.     By  Hugo  Munsterberg. 
Autobiography  of  Moncure  D.  Conway. 
The  Simple  Life.    By  Charles  Wagner. 
Compromises.    By  Agnes  Repplier. 

At  Wanamaker's,  New  York. 

Fiction: 

The  Masquerader.  By  Katherine  Cecil  Thurs- 
ton. 

Beverly  of  Graustark.  By  George  Barr  Mc- 
Cutcheon. 

The  Sea- Wolf.    By  Jack  London. 

The  Affair  at  the  Inn.  By  Kate  Douglas 
'Wiggin  and  Others. 

The  Prospector.    By  Ralph  Connor. 

The  Undercurrent.    By  Robert  Grant. 


Miscellaneous: 

Japan.    By  Lafcadio  Hearn. 

Music  and  Other  Poems.  By  Henry  Van 
Dyke. 

Memories  of  Peace  and  War.  By  Mrs.  Roger 
A.  Pryor. 

The  Rubaiyat  of  a  Persian  Kitten.  By  Oliver 
Herford. 

The  Road  in  Tuscany.    By  Maurice  Hewlett. 

Love  Songs  of  Childhood. 


At  Little,  Brown  and  Co.'s,  Boston. 

Fiction: 

The  Masquerader.  By  Katherine  Cecil  Thurs- 
ton. 

The  Prospector.    By  Ralph  Connor. 

The  Undercurrent.     By  Robert  Grant 

The  Sea- Wolf.    By  Jack  London. 

Susan  Clegg  and  Her  Friend,  Mrs.  Lathrop. 
By  Anne  Warner. 

The  Marathon  Mystery.  By  Burton  E. 
Stevenson. 

miscellaneous: 

Rubaiyat  of  a  Persian  Kitten.  By  Oliver 
Herford. 

Roma  Beata.     By  Maude  Howe. 

The  Mountains.    By  Stewart  Edward  White. 

Recollections  of  General  Robert  E.  Lc€.  By 
Captain  Robert  E.  Lee. 

Routine  and  Ideals.    By  Le  Baron  Briggs. 

Japan.    By  Lafcadio  Hearn. 


Courtesy  Philadelphia  Art  Club 


Painted  by  C.  Gruppe 
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Life  and  Letters  of  Henry  Parry  Liddon. 
By  John  Octavius  Johnston.  With  a  con- 
cluding chapter  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ox- 
ford. With  portraits.  411pp.  Indexed.  8vo. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

An  interesting  and  exhaustive  account  de- 
rived from  letters  and  diaries  of  the  Hfe  of  the 
Canon  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  It  gives  much 
information  on  the  religious  views  of  Dr.  Lid- 
don. The  volume  has  a  closing  chapter  by 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  There  is  also  an  appen- 
dix, giving  a  list  of  Dr.  Liddon's  printed 
works,  and  an  index. 

Life  of  Father  Ignatius,  O.  S.  B.,  the  Monk 
OF  Llanthonv,  The.     By  the  Baroness  de 
Bertovich.      Illustrated.      599    pp.      Indexed. 
8vo.    E.  P.  Button  &  Co. 
An    extraordinary    recital    of    the    life    of    a 
famous  Monk.     Chapter  XLVI   is  devoted  to 
the  "Miracles  of  Llanthony,"  and  in  the  clos- 
ing chapter  is  given  a  description  of  the  Ordi- 
nation of  Father  Ignatius  to  the  Syrian  Priest- 
hood.   A  book  of  special  interest  to  those  who 
would  know  more  of  the  lile  of  the  famous  as- 
cetic. 

Life  of  Hugh  Price  Hughes,  The.     By  his 
daughter.     With  portrait.    660  pp.     Indexed. 
8vo.    A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Co.,  London. 
Containing  many  letters  and  describing  with 
much  detail  a  life  which  Dr.   Hughes  himself 
terms    "not  ^  sell-assertion,    but    limitless    self- 
repression." '    In    her    preiace    to    the    present 
volume   his   daughter    says   that   she   is  telling 
the   story  ot  a  prophet  wrestling  with  human 
nature.    The  volume  is  replete  with  interesting 
personal  detail.    A  reproauction  is  given  of  his 
last  sermon,,  and  a  comprehensive  index  closes 
the  volume. 

Life  of  Thomas  flART  Benton,  The.  By  Wil- 
liam M.  Meigs,  lauthor  of  "The  Life  of 
Charles  Jared  Ingersoll,"  etc.  With  frontis- 
piece. 520  pp.  Indexed.  i2mo.  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott   Co. 

Cast  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  historical 
novel,  this  volume  contains  an  authentic  and 
interesting  biography  of  a  man  who  played  an 
important  part  in  the  movements  of  the  coun- 
try half  a  century  ago.  The  work  gives,  as 
well,  much  interesting  data  on  tha  Compromise 
of  1850,  the  Annexation  of  Texas,  etc. 


My  Fifteen  Lost  Years.  Mrs.  Maybrick's 
Own  Story.  By  Florence  Elizabeth  May- 
brick.  Illustrated.  394  pp.  i2mo.  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Co. 

Mrs.  Maybrick  gives  a  sketch  of  her  ances- 
try in  the  foreword,  and  then  describes  with 
much  detail  the  fifteen  years  of  her  imprison- 
ment. The  volume  contains  illustrations  and 
reproductions  from  photographs. 

History 

Campaign  With  Kuropatkin,  The.  By  Doug- 
las Story.  Illustrated  from  photographs  tak- 
en by  the  author.  301  pp.  Svo.  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Co. 

An  exhaustive  account  of  the  campaign  with 
Kuropatkin.  Mr.  Story  tells  the  story  in  his 
usual  happy  manner,  and  has  reproduced  in 
half  a  hundred  small  half-page  illustrations  pho- 
tographs taken  by  himself. 

Chronicles  of  an  Old  Campaigner,  M.  de  la 
Calonie,  The.  1692-1717.  Translated  from 
the  French  by  Walter  C.  Horsley.  With  il- 
lustrations. 458  pp.  Indexed.  Svo.  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co. 

A  translation  of  a  work  originally  published 
in  1737-  These  memoirs  cover  the  25  years  be- 
tween 1692-1717.  Processed  photographs  pre- 
sent Louis  XIV,  Mme.  de  Maintenon,  various 
sieges,  maps  and  plans  of  battles,  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  Prince  Eugene,  etc.  Useful  in 
giving  some  new  information  of  the  earlier  his- 
tory of  France. 

Famous  Fighters  of  the  Fleet:  Glimpses 
Through  the  Cannon  Smoke  in  the  Days 
OF  THE  Old  Navy.  By  Edward  Fraser.  With 
illustrations.  311  pp.  Indexed.  i2mo.  The 
Macmillan  Co. 

A  historical  account  of  the  various  battles  in 
which  the  six  previous  "Monmouths"  from 
which  our  cruiser  of  to-day  takes  her  name, 
fought  and  won  di^inction.  The  interesting 
fact  is  shown  that  the  name  was  originally  in- 
troduced on  the  roll  of  the  fleet  by  Charles  II 
as  a  mark  of  favor  to  the  vanquished  and  ill- 
starred  son  of  Lucy  Walters.  This  was  as 
early  as  1673.  The  second  "Monmouth"  played 
its  part  in  1718;  the  third  figures  in  the  his- 
tory of  1747,  and  the  brilliant  capture,  in  175^ 
of  a  French  flagship,  forms  the  chief  motive 
for  the  story  itself.  The  fourth  earned  its  hon- 
ors in  1779-82. 


New     Books     and     New     Editions 
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Ieath's  Memoirs  of  the  American  War. 
Reprinted  from  the  original  edition  of  1798. 
With  introduction  and  notes  by  Rufus  Rock- 
well Wilson.  423  pp.  Indexed.  i2mo.  A. 
Wessels  Co. 

These  memoirs  originally  appeared  in  1798 
ind  are  now  republished,  with  introductory 
lotes  by  Mr.  Wilson,  who  gives  in  his  re- 
print one  of  the  most  valuable  of  existing  rec- 
ords of  the  Revolutionary  period.  The  memoirs 
as  originally  published  have  been  added  to  by 
editorial  appendices,  a  key  to  names  of  places 
and  an   index. 

Holy  Roman  Empire.  The.    By  James  Bryce. 

author   of  "The  American   Commonwealth," 

etc.     544  pp.     Indexed.    8vo. 

A  new  edition  of  this  very  valuable  work. 
The  original  has  been  enlarged  and  thoroughly 
revised,  with  additional  chronological  table  of 
events   and  maps. 

Hungry    Forties,    The.    Life    Under    the 
Bread    Tax.      Illustrated.      274    pp.      i2mo. 
T.   Fisher  Unwin,  London. 
Descriptive    letters    and    other    testimonies 
from    contemporary    witnesses.      An    able    in- 
troduction is  written  by  Mrs.  Cobden  Unwin. 

Indian  Fights  and  Fighters.  The  Soldier 
AND  the  Sioux.  By  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady, 
author  of  "Border  Fights  and  Fighters,"  etc. 
.\merican  Fights  and  Fighters  Series.  Illus- 
trated. 405  pp.  Indexed.  8vo.  McClure, 
Phillips   &  Co. 

Mr.  Brady,  who  has  written  previous  suc- 
cessful works  on  the  border  fights,  presents  in 
this  volume  one  of  the  most  important  in  his- 
tory, in  connection  with  the  Indian  Reserva- 
tion. He  tells  the  tragedy  of  Fort  Phil  Kear- 
ney, journeys  of  scouts,  the  rescue  of  Forsyth, 
describes  various  battles  with  the  redskins,  and 
closes  with  "the  last  of  Custer." 

Narratives  of  the  Career  of  Hernando 
De  Soto,  Etc.  Edited  with  an  introduction  by 
Edward  Gaylord  Bourne.  The  Trail  Makers 
Series.  Illust^-ated.  2  vols.  i6mo.  A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Co. 

Professor  Bourne,  who  occupies  the  Chair  of 
History  in  Yale  University,  has  compiled  from 
the  original  narratives  this  interesting  story  of 
De  Soto's  career,  and  presents  it  in  two  well- 
printed,  compact  and  attractively  bound  little 
volumes. 

Fiction 

First  Stone  and  Other  Stories,  The.  By 
W.  T.  Washburn,  author  of  "Fair  Harvard," 
etc.  217  pp.  i2mo.  R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co. 
.  A  collection,  the  first  of  which  is  a  detec- 
t've  story  with  the  usual  stolen  diamonds,  a 
penitent  thief,  etc.;  followed  by  fourteen  other 
short  stories  of  more  or  less  interest. 


Captain  Amyas.  By  Dolf  Wyllarde.  author 
of  "The  Rat  Trap,"  etc.  303  pp.  i2mo.  John 
Lane. 

A  most  unpleasant  story,  of  the  type  that 
Dolf  Wyllarde  strains  a  point  to  write. 

Old  Heidelberg.  By  Wilhelm  Meyer-For- 
ster.  Translated  by  Max  Chapelle.  ^  With 
decorations  by  N.  W.  Brinkerhoflf.  173  pp. 
i2mo.    A.  Wessels  Co. 

A  translation  from  the  German  of  a  very 
charming  story,  telling  of  the  love  of  "His 
Highness"  for  one  he  could  not  wed. 

Rose  of  Normandy,  A.  By  W.  R.  A.  Wilson, 
author  of  "A  Knot  of  Blue,"  etc.  With  a 
frontispiece  by  Ch.  Grunwald.  378  pp.  i2mo. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

A  new,  popular  edition.  First  edition  ap- 
peared in  1903. 

Travel     and     Description 

Exotics  and  Retrospectjves.  By  Lafcadio 
Hearn,  author  of  "Out  of  the  East,"  etc. 
299  pp.    i2mo.    Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

In  Ghostly  Japan.  By  Lafcadio  Hearn.  Il- 
lustrated. 241  pp.  i2mo.  Little,  Brown  & 
Co. 

Japanese  Miscellany,  A.  By  Lafcadio  Hearn. 
Illustrated.  305  pp.  i2mo.  Little,  Brown  & 
Co. 

Shadowings.  By  Lafcadio  Hearn.  268  pp. 
i2mo.     Little,    Brown   &   Co. 

Reprints  in  uniform  binding  of  four  of  Laf- 
cadio Hearn's  excellent  handbooks  on  Japan. 

Familiar  London.  Painted  by  Rose  Barton. 
208  pp.  8vo.  Adam  and  Charles  Black,  Lon- 
don. 

An  exhaustive  study  of  London,  in  nine 
chapters;  its  streets,  churches,  drives;  Picca- 
dilly, Brompton  Road,  Kensington;  each  il- 
lustrated in  a  colored  page,  in  all  there  being  61 
illustrations.  The  volume  embraces  everything 
of  interest,  from  the  magnitude  of  the  town  to 
the  National  Gallery. 

Imperial  Guide  to  India,  The.  Including 
Kashmir,  Burma  and  Ceylon.  Illustrated. 
236  pp.  Indexed.  i2mo.  John  Murray,  Lon- 
don. 

A  most  valuable  book  of  reference,  contain- 
ing many  illustrations  and  maps,  and  giving 
principal  routes.  Books  of  reference  which 
may  be  of  use  are  named;  Indian  coinage  is 
explained;  postal  and  telegraph  information  is 
included,  as  well  as  rates.  Hotel  accommoda- 
tions are  listed,  and  general  information  given 
relative  to  tours,  carriage  charges,  etc.  A 
comprehensive  list  of  Hindustani  sentences, 
nouns,   verbs,    etc.,    and    an    index    closes    the 
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volume.  A  novel  feature  is  a  pocket  arrange- 
ment on  the  back  cover  which  holds  the  Im- 
perial Guide  Map  of  India. 

In  the  Tbmple  op  Bel  at  Nippur.    A  lecture 
delivered  before  German  Court  and  Univer- 
sity circles  by  H.  V.  Hilprecht.     Illustrated. 
63  pp^  Quarto.    University  of  Pennsylvania. 
A  translation  of  a  lecture  delivered  by  Pro- 
fessor Hilprecht  before  the  German  Court  and 
University  circles,  in  Leipzig,  Berlin  and  Mu- 
nich, in  1903. 

King's  Homeland,  The.  Sandringham  and 
Northwest  Suffolk.  By  W.  A.  Dutt,  au- 
thor of  '*The  Norfolk  Broads,"  etc.  With  an 
introduction  by  H.  Rider  Haggard.  Illus- 
trated. 258  pp.  Indexed.  i2mo.  Adam 
and  Charles  Black. 

An  interesting  and  illuminating  description  of 
Sandringham.  Mr.  H.  Rider  Haggard  has  an 
"introduction"  of  some  25  pages,  and  the  vol- 
ume contains  37  full-page  illustrations,  of  un- 
usual excellence,  most  of  them  made  from  orig- 
inal drawings  by  Gordon  Home. 

Log  of  the  Griffen,  The.  The  story  of  a 
cruise  from  the  Alps  to  the  Thames.  By 
Donald  Maxwell.  Illustrated  by  the  author 
and  Cottington  Taylor.  299  pp.  8vo.  John 
Lane. 

With  15  sketches  in  color,  100  in  black  and 
white,  and  eight  small  maps,  Mr.  Maxwell  has 
illustrated  this  somewhat  mythical  story  of  a 
boat  built  at  Brunnadem,  much  to  the  conster- 
nation and  wonderment  of  the  primitive  na- 
tives, and  recounts  the  adventures  met  with  in 
a  cruise  from  the  Alps  to  the  Thames.  The 
volume  has  a  novel  introduction  in  the  way  of 
a  Pro-Log,  and  closes  with  an  Epi-Log.  An 
appendix  deplores  Section  567  of  the  "Mer- 
chants' Shipping  Act  of  1894,"  whereby  the  un- 
fortunate owner  of  a  wrecked  boat  pays  for 
"Returning  without  the  ship." 

Persian  Gulf  and  South  Sea  Isles,  The.  By 
Sir  Edgar  Collins  Boehm,  author  of  "Over 
the  World."     Illustrated.     174  pp.     Indexed. 
8vo.    Horace  Cox,  London. 
An  interesting  account  of  a  trip  taken  by  the 
author  up  the  Persian  Gulf,  a  trip  which  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  made  with  any  great 
degree  of  modern  comfort,  forms  a  little  over 
half  of  the  volume,  while  Part  II  takes  up  the 
subject  of  New  Zealand  and  the  South  Pacific 
islands.    The  work  is  interesting  in  that  it  de- 
scribes many  places  in  the  interior  not  in  the 
usual  tourist's  rambles.     The  illustrations  are 
of  unusual  clearness.     An  index  covers  both 
parts  of  the  volume. 

Swedish  Life  in  Town  and  Country.     By 
O.  G.  von  Heidenstam.    Illustrated.    279  pp. 
indexed.     i2mo.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
A  study  of  Swedish  life,  abundantly  illustrat- 
ed.   The  reproduction  of  the  Royal  Palace  at 
Stockholm  is  very  clearly  brought  out.     The 


volume  takes  up,  in  rapid  succession,  the  land 
and  the  people,  the  government  and  political 
life,  the  capital,  public  education,  literature,  etc 
The  author  displays  a  wide  familiarity  math  the 
subject. 

Religion 

Just,  a  Minute!  Moment  Readings  on  Scrip- 
ture passages,  from  the  writings  of  Charles 
Frederic  Goss,  D.  D.  Compiled  by  Mary 
T.  Nitzky.  129  pp.  i6mo.  The  Sunday 
School  Times  Co. 

Short  essays  on  Scripture  passages,  covering 
emotions,  the  doing  of  disagreeable  tasks,  be- 
ing critical,  etc. 

Lives  and  Legends  op  the  English  Bishops 
and  Kings,  Mediaeval  Monks  and  Othss 
Later  Saints.  By  Mrs.  Arthur  Bell,  author 
of  "The  Elementary  History  of  Art,"  etc 
Illustrated.  372  pp.  Indexed.  8vo.  George 
Bell  &  Sons. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Bell  has  written  several  previous 
works  on  the  lives  and  legends  of  saints.  In 
the  present  volume  she  discusses  the  first 
Bishop  of  Canterbury,  and  takes  up  the  saints 
in  succession,  down  to  the  monks  and  nuns  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  There 
are  many  reproductions  from  famous  paintings 
and  windows,  Donatello,  Murillo,  Rubens,  Sir 
E.  Burne-Jones  and  others  being  represented. 

Sunday-School  in  the  Development  op  the 
American  Church,  The.  By  Rev.  Oscar  S. 
MHchael.  293  pp.  i2mo.  The  Young  Church- 
man  Co.,   Milwaukee. 

Written  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church.  A  study  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  enterprise  of  the  Church,  taken 
as  an  educational  factor,  in  the  form  of  short 
essays  on  individual  phases  of  the  subject. 

Political  and  Social  Science 

Arbitration  and  The  Hague  Court.  By 
John  W.  Foster.  148  pp.  i2mo.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co. 

Mr.  Foster  as  president  of  the  National  Ar- 
bitration Conference,  is  especially  fitted  to  dis- 
cuss, as  he  does  in  this  volume,  the  present 
phase  of  the  subject.  His  opening  chapter  re- 
views the  matter  historically.  Subsequent  chap- 
ters take  up  The  Hague  Peace  Conference, 
disarmament,  the  arbitration  convention.  The 
Hague  Court  ani  national  and  joint  commis- 
sions. A  comprehensive  appendix  closes  this 
very  useful  work  of  reference. 

Business  Career  and  Its  Public  Relations. 

The.    By  Albert  Shaw.    61  pp.    i2mo.     Paul 

Elder  &  Co. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  essays,  bearing  on 
the  various  phases  of  moral  law  in  connection 
with  business  life  under  the  new  economic  or- 
der. 
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MoDBRN   Industrial   Progress.     By    C.    H. 
Cockrane,  author  of  "The  Wonders  of  Mod- 
ern   Mechanism."     Illustrated.     636  pp.     In- 
dexed.   8vo.    J.  B.  Lrippincott  Co. 
This   work   on   modern   industrial   problems 
takes    up  the  subject  in  all  its  various  phases, 
from    the  "electrical  marvels  of  the  last  dec- 
ade/'  through  all  our  minor  and  lesser  inven- 
tions   and  industries,  to  the  greater  and  more 
important  "wireless  telegraphy."     The  author 
discusses  in  successive  chapters  food,  air,  steel, 
cotton,  wood  and  textile  manufactures,  petro- 
leum, oil,  etc. 

Modern  Methods  of  Charity.     By  Charles 

Richmond  Henderson  assisted  by  others.    702 

pp.     Indexed.    8vo.    The  Macmillan  Co.> 

An   account  of  the  systems  of  relief,  public 

and   private,  in  the  principal  countries  having 

modern  methods.     A  book  that  falls  right  in 

line    with   the    numerous    discussions    of   this 

important  subject,  which  are  now  holding  the 

attention   of   all   interested  and  concerned   in 

social  science. 

Organized  Labor  and  Capital.    William  L. 
Bull  Lectures  for  the  year  1904. 

The   Past.     By  Rev.  Washington  Gladden, 

D.  D. 
Thb    Corporation.      By   Talcott   Williams, 

LL.  D. 
The  Union.     By  Rev.  George  Hodges,  D. 

C.   L. 
The  People.    By  Rev.  Francis  G.  Peabody, 

LL.  D. 
226  pp.    i2mo.    George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co. 
Contains  lectures  on  industrial  life,  the  de- 
velopment and  cultivation  of  the  corporation, 
the  work  of  organized  labor  and  the  relation  of 
social  organizations  to  both. 


Classics 

Love's  Labour's  Lost.  A  New  Variorum 
Edition  of  Shakespeare.  Edited  by  Hor- 
ace Howard  Furness.  388  pp.  Indexed.  8vo. 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

Volume  XIV  of  the  famous  Variorum.  It  is 
needless  to  do  more  than  announce  the  publi- 
cation of  a  book  which  belongs  to  a  work  so 
well  established. 

Most  Notable  and  Famous  Travels  op 
Marco  Polo,  One  of  the  Nobility  op  the 
State  op  Venice,  intx)  the  Best  Parts  op 
THE  World,  as  Armenia,  Persia,  Arabia, 
Tartary,  With  Many  Other  Kingdoms 
and  Provinces,  The.  The  translation  of 
Marsden,  revised  by  Thomas  Wright.  With 
frontispiece.  429  pp.  Indexed.  i2mo. 
A  new  volume  in  the  Caxton  Thin  Paper 
Series,  one  of  the  most  reliable  series  of  class- 
ics now  being  issued. 


Poems  op  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  The.  Il- 
lustrated from  his  own  pictures  and  designs. 
Edited,  with  an  introduction  and  notes,  by 
W.  M.  Rossetti.  2  vols.  Svo.  Little,  Brown 
&  Co. 

In  his  preface  Mr.  William  M.  Rossetti,  by 
whom  these  poems  are  edited,  in  two  volumes, 
says:  "This  is  the  only  instance  in  which  an 
edition  is  illustrated  by  Dante  Gabriel  Ros- 
setti's  own  works  of  design."  An  introduction 
gives  the  history  of  the  famous  poet.  The 
quaintly  printed  pages  are  of  a  parchment 
quality,  wide-margined,  clearly  printed  and 
beautifully  illustrated.  Notes  at  the  close  of 
each  of  the  volumes  give  dates  and  explana- 
tions of  the  various  poems,  and  the  use  of  ex- 
pressions and  idioms  peculiar  to  Rossetti. 

Selected    Poems    op    Elizabeth    Barrett 
Browning.     Edited,   with   introduction  and 
notes,  by  Elizabeth  Lee.    With  frontispiece. 
172  pp.     i6mo.     Ginn  &  Co. 
A   new   volume    in    the    Standard     English 

Classics,  a  series  of  classics  carefully  arranged 

for  school  use. 

Tragedie  of  Julius  Caesar,  The.     By  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare.    Edited  by  Charlotte  Por- 
ter and  Helen  A.  Clarke.    With  frontispiece. 
208  pp.    i6mo.    T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 
The   "First    Folio"    edition   appears   slowly, 
yet  each  volume  is  welcome  and  each  impresses 
us  more  deeply  with  the  sense  of  its  value  as 
a  reproduction  of  the  famous  "First  Folio"  of 
1623. 

Selections 

American  Familiar  Verse.  Edited  with  an 
introduction  by  Brander  Matthews.  The 
Wampum  Library.  308  pp.  Svo.  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co. 

American  Literary  Criticism.    Selected  and 
edited  with  an  introductory  essay  by  William 
Morton  Payne.    The  Wampum  Library.    318 
pp.     Svo.     Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
Two  volumes  in  the  Wampum  Library,  con- 
sisting of  selections  from  the  best  American 
literary  criticism  and  the  best  American  verse 
of  the   more   popular  type.     The  editing  has 
been  done  with  great  care,  and  the  introductory 
essays  are  scholarly,  interesting  and  illumina- 
tive.     The    books    make     valuable     reference 
works,  of  convenient  size  and  arrangement. 

Early  Italian  Poets,  The.    From  Cuillo  Dal- 
camo  to  Dante  Alighieri  (i  100- 1200- 1300).   In 
the  original  metres.     Together  with  Dante's 
"Vita  Nuova."    Translated  by  D.  G.  Rosset- 
ti.     With    frontispiece.     338   pp.      Indexed. 
i2mo.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
All  book-lovers  know  and  find  companion- 
able the  Caxton  Thin  Paper  Series.    The  pres- 
ent addition  will  prove  very  welcome  to  the 
true  lover  of  old  poetry  and  translations  that 
in  themselves  are  classics. 
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Lover's  Rubaiyat.  The.     Edited  by  Jessie  R. 

Rittenhouse.     i6m().    Small.    Maynard  &  Co. 

An  ornate  little  book,  a  mosaic  of  quatrains 
built  on  Omar,  written  by  translators  and  para- 
phrasers  of  the  old  Persian.  The  verses  have 
been  taken  from  renderings  by  Le  Gallienne. 
Mr.s.  Cadell,  Fitzgerald,  F.  York  Powell,  John 
Leslie  Garner  and  several  others. 

Sov'rane  Herb  and  the  Smoker's  Year, 
The.  a  calendar  for  1905.  With  certain  ex- 
cerpts from  the  wits  and  historians  of  all 
ages;  concerning  the  virtues  of  the  necessi- 
tous weed.  To  which  is  added  drawings  de- 
picting the  types  of  the  smokers  of  all  na- 
tions, by  Blanche  McManus.  i6mo.  L.  C. 
Page  &  Co. 

A  quaint  reprint  of  a  book  first  issued  in 
1903.  The  illustrations  are  particularly  notice- 
able. 


Boys    and    Girls 

Brother  Billy.     By  Frances  Margaret  Fox, 
author  of   "Farmer    Brown  and   the   Birds," 
etc.    Illustrated  by  Etheldred  B.  Barry.   Cosy 
Corner   Series.      128  pp.      i2mo. 
A  juvenile,  with  the  usual  childish  troubles. 

joys  and  rather  more  than  the  usual  adventure. 

GrEselda.    By  Marion  E.  Grey.    With  frontis- 
piece.    120  pp.     i6mo.    Herbert  B.  Turner  & 
Co. 
The  story  of  a  little  girl  who  visits  her  stern 

old  aunt.     She  is  an  interesting  child,  and  has 

some  odd  ideas  quite  her  own. 

Monkey  Shines:  Little  Stories  for  Little 
Children.     By  Bolton  Hall,  author  of  "The 
Game  of  Life,"  etc.    Illustrated  by  Leon  Fos- 
ter Jones.    78  pp.    8vo.    A.  Wcsscls  Co. 
A  juvenile,  with  an  attractive  letterpress  and 

agreeable   illustrations. 

Poems  of  Childhood.  By  Eugene  Field.  Il- 
lustrated by  Maxfield  Parrish.  8vo.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 

A  reprint  of  these  familiar  poems,  in  holi- 
day attire,  beautifully  illustrated  in  colored 
reproductions.  The  book  is  a  work  of  art,  by 
virtue  of  Mr.  Parrish's  uniquely  colored  and 
characteristically  conceived  pictures. 


Natural  History 

Birds  by  Land  and  Sea.  By  John  Maclair 
Boraston.  Illustrated  with  photographs  tak- 
en by  the  author.  277  pp.  Indexed.  8vo. 
John    Lane. 

The  record  of  the  work  of  a  year  among 
bird  life  in  Stretford  and  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict. Mr.  Boraston  has  followed  the  novel 
method  of  observing  the  birds  by  months,  and 
the  book  is  therefore  divided  into  chapters  in 


this  way.    The  volume  is  abundantly  illustratei 
and  contains  much  interesting  information. 

Dog,  The.     By  G.  E.  Mitton,  author  of  "y'rt 

Children's   Book   of   London,"   etc.      Anima. 

Biographies.       Illustrated.       208    pp.       8\ 

Adam  and  Charles  Black. 

A  dog's  autobiography,  and  a  very  intere>tir.j; 
dog  he  is.  The  volume  contains  11  full-pace 
beautifully  colored  illustrations,  by  John  W:> 
liamson. 

Medical  Books 

Care  of  the  Baby,  The.  A  manual  for  moth- 
ers and  nurses.  By  J.  P.  Crozer  Griffith.  Il- 
lustrated. 421  pp.  Indexed.  i2mo.  W.  B. 
Saunders  &  Co. 

The  popularity  of  this  helpful  manual  has 
necessitated  a  third  edition.  The  revision  work 
has  been  thorough  and  careful.  A  handbook  <  f 
the  kind,  concise  yet  complete,  and  authorita- 
tive without  being  inconveniently  technical  i> 
a  boon  to  mothers  and  to  nurses,  and  make^ 
the  care  of  children  in  either  health  or  disease 
far  easier  and  in  every  way  wiser. 

Diseases  of  Society.  By  G.  Frank  Lydsion 
Illustrated.  614  pp.  Indexed.  8vo.  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co. 

Dr.  Lydston  who  has  had  a  wide  experience 
in  criminal  anthropology,  has  written  on  **Thf 
Pathogeny  of  Vice  and  Crime."  and  various  es- 
says on  criminology  in  all  its  various  and  ap- 
palling phases,  cover  in  this  volume  a  wide 
range  of  subjects  in  connection  with  the  prob- 
lem of  vice  and  crime.  It  is  an  illuminating 
and  important  work  to  those  interested  in  the 
subject,  especially  from  a  medical  standpoint. 

Practical  Points  in  Nursing  for  Nurses  in 

Private  Practice.    By  Emily  A.  M.  Stoncy. 

Illustrated.    4.^  pp.    Indexed.    i2nio.     W.  B. 

Saunders  &  Co. 

This  is  the  third  edition  of  a  book  that  has 
become  standard  in  its  field.  The  author  is  now 
dead,  but  the  work  of  revision  has  been  ex- 
pertly done.  In  way  of  preparation  for  the 
new  printing  the  text  has  been  thoroughly  re- 
vised and  the  result  is  an  up-to-date  volume  of 
practical  methods  for  nursing  the  sick,  with  ex- 
plicit directions  for  feeding,  recipes  for  in- 
valid foods,  glossary  of  medical  terms,  etc; 
the  whole  amply  illustrated  and  eminently  fit- 
ted for  advantageous  use. 

Government   Publications 

Papers  of  James  Monroe.     Compiled  under 
the  direction  of  Worthington  Chauncey  Ford 
Library  of  Congress.     Illustrated.    8vo. 
These   "papers"   are   listed   in   chronological 

order,  and  the  volume  has  as  a  frontispiece  a 

fac  simile  of  the  negotiations  for  the  cession 

of  Louisiana. 
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Contributions  to  American  Library  His- 
tory. Volume  I.  1800-1864.  By  William 
Dawson  Johnston.  Illustrated.  8vo.  Libra- 
ry  of  Congress. 

The  first  of  an  important  series.  This  vol- 
ume contains  a  table  of  contents,  list  of  plates 
and  a  chronological  table.  It  constitutes  a 
work  of  the  utmost  value. 

Twenty-first  Annual  Report  of  the  Bu- 
reau OF  American  Ethnology  to  the  Sec- 
retary OF  TJiE  Smithsonian  Institution. 
1899-1900.  By  J.  W.  Powell.  Illustrated. 
8vo.     Government  Printing  Office. 

TWENTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  BU- 
REAU OF  American  Ethnology  to  the  Sec- 
retary OF  TiiE  Smithsonian  Institution. 
1900-1901.  J.  W.  Powell,  Director.  In  two 
parts.  Part  I.  Illustrated.  8vo.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office. 

This  work,  in  two  volumes,  comprises  the 
twenty-first  and  twenty-second  report  of  the 
Bureau.  In  the  first  part  the  subject  of  the 
operations  of  the  Bureau  during  the  fiscal  year 
is  discussed;  the  remainder  consists  of  two 
memoirs,  which  illustrate  the  methods  and 
results  of  the  Bureau's  work.  Both  volumes 
are  abundantly  illustrated,  the  first  containing 
many  pictures  in  both  black  and  white  and  in 
color,  the  illustrations  of  the  second  volume 
being  almost  wholly  in  color. 

Scientific  Books 

How  TO  Know  the  Starry  Heavens.    By  Ed- 
ward Irving.     An  invitation  to  the  study  of 
suns  and  worlds.     Illustrated.     304  pp.     In- 
dexed.    i2mo.     Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 
A  comprehensive  and  illuminating  work  on 
astronomy,  giving  problems  in  celestial  meas- 
urements, arriving  at  conclusions  by  algebraic 
examples.     Abundantly  illustrated  in  black  and 
white,  and  in  color. 

India.     By   Colonel   Sir  Thomas    Hungerford 
Haldrich.     With  maps   and   diagrams.     The 
Regions   of   the   World.     361    pp.     Indexed. 
8vo.     D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
An  admirably  arranged  work  on  India,  plen- 
tifully illustrated  by  both  colored  maps  and  dia- 
grams, dealing  with  the  subject  almost  entirely 
from    a    geographical    standpoint    and    written 
with  a  familiarity  with  the  subject  and  an  ac- 
curacy that  will  make  it  an  important  addition 
to  the  works  of  reference  on  this  strange  and 
little-known  country. 

Tower  of  Pelee,  The.  New  Studies  of  the 
Great  Volcano  of  Martinique.  By  Angelo 
Heilprin,  author  of  "Mont  Pelee  and  the 
Tragedy  of  Martinique,"  etc.  Illustrated. 
59  pp.  Indexed.  Quarto.  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Co. 

In  rough  outer  garb,  this  interesting  de- 
scription   has    an    agreeable    letterpress,    wide 


margined  pages,  and  has  in  addition  to  the 
frontispiece,  "The  Tower  of  Pelee."  a  series  of 
22    processed    reproductions,    closing   the   vol- 


Useful    and    Fine    Arts 

Facts   About   Violins   and   Violin-Making. 

By  Hans  Tiebgen.    31  pp.    Paper.    i2mo. 

In  pamphlet  form,  telling  about  violins  old 
and  new,  good  and  bad,  and  how  to  know  the 
best. 

Japanese  Illustration.    A  history  of  the  arts 

of  wood-cutting  and  color-printing  in  Japan. 

By  Edward  F.  Strange.     Illustrated.     142  pp. 

Indexed.    8vo.    George  Bell  &  Sons. 

A  reprint,  in  which  some  corrections  have, 
been  found  necessary  to  be  made  in  the  origi- 
nal. In  the  preface  the  author  gives  in  rota- 
tion the  additions  which  should  be  read  in 
their  order  in  the  present  volume,  A  complete 
list  of  illustrations  is  given.  Some  of  the  re- 
productions are  very  good,  others  not  so  clear, 
mostly  in  black  and  white,  though  now  and 
then  a  colored  print  appears.  A  bridge  over 
the  Sumida  River  is  especially  notable  in 
color  and  design.  An  appendix  in  the  form 
of  artists*  names,  with  their  Chinese  charac- 
ters, is  a  quaint  addition  to  a  work  of  some 
importance. 

Educational 

Die  Journalisten.     By  Gustav  Freytag.     Ed- 
ited by  Leigh  R.  Gregor.    With  frontispiece. 
231  pp.     i6mo.     Ginn  &  Co. 
A   school  text-book  in  the  form  of  a  well- 
known  German  comedy,  designed  for  the  use 
of  second-year  students.    The  notes  are  copious 
and  the  vocabulary  complete. 

How  TO  Study  Shakespeare.    By  William  H. 

Fleming,    author   of    "Shakespeare's    Plots." 

etc.     With  an  introduction  by  W.  J.   Rolfe. 

Series  IV.    419  pp.     i6mo.    Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co. 

Contains  a  scientific  alphabet,  with  a  key  to 
pronunciation,  and  gives  as  examples  "Richard 
II,"  "Cymbeline,"  "King  Henry  IV"  and  "The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew." 

In   the   Days    of   Shakespeare.      By   Tudor 
Jenks.  author  of  "In  the  Days  of  Chaucer," 
etc.    Lives  of  Great  Writers.    Illustrated.  268 
pp.    Indexed.     i6mo.    A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 
An  interesting  study  on  the  life  of  Shakes- 
peare,  showing  how  his  earlier  work  for  the 
stage  began,  his  growth  in  power,  the  earlier 
tragedies,  his  success  and  the  last  years  of  his 
life  in  London. 

Masters  of  English  Literature,  The.     By 
Stephen  Gwynn.     404  pp.     Indexed.     i2mo. 
The  Macmillan  Co. 
A  convenient  handbook  of  English  literature 

from  Chaucer  to  the  Victorian  Era  inclusive. 

The  work  has  been  done  by  a  scholar  and  critic 
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of  no  mean  attainments,  though  with  some 
ideas  that  one  has  to  grow  accustomed  to. 
Pancoast  could  not  be  sacrificed  for  the  book; 
it  may  be  supplemented  by  it. 

Drama  and  Verse 

Fires   op   St.   John.     From   the   German   of 

Hermann   Sudermann,   author   of   "The  Joy 

of  Living,"  etc.    Translated  and  adapted  by 

Charles    Swickard.     With   frontispiece.     139 

pp.    i2mo.    John  W.  Luce  &  Co.,  Boston. 

A   Sudermann   drama,   of  four  acts,  with  a 

characteristic  Sudermann  moral  problem.    The 

translation   has  been  made   by  Mr.    Swickard 

and   Miss    Nance    O'Neill    is   to   present   the 

play  in  America. 

Fleeting    Fancies.      By    William    F.    Kirk. 

i2mo.    The  Gorham  Press. 

Verse  of  mediocre  substance  and  make.  The 
"fleeting"  of  the  title  might  describe  the  prob- 
able endurance  of  the  volume. 

Pebbles  From  the  Shore.  By  E.  A.  KimbalL 
i2mo.    The  Gorham  Press. 

Another  volume  of  verse  almost  too  insignifi- 
cant to  mention. 

Humor 

RuBAiYAT  OF  Omar  CAYENNE,  The.  By  Gelett 
Burgess.  31  pp.  Paper.  i6mo.  Frederick 
A.  Stokes  Co. 

A  parody  on  the  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khay- 
yam, written  with  considerable  humor  and 
some  excellence. 

Steai^thy  Steve,  the  Six-Eyed  Sleuth.    By 

Newton  Newkirk.    Illustrated  by  the  author. 

The  Foolish  Series.     170  pp.     i6mo.    John 

W.  Luce  &  Co. 

First  appearing  in  "The  Boston  Post"  this 
"satirical  detective  story"  is  now  republished  in 
a  small  volume,  with  illustrations  by  its  author. 

DovEY  Sary  of  the  Rag  Patch.    A  parody  on 

"Lovey  Miary."    By  Jean  Wilson.    Illustrated 

by  C.  F.  Smith  and  C.  K.  Berryman.    43  pp. 

i2mo.    American  Publishing  Co. 

A  parody  on  "Lovey  Mary,"  and  kin  to  "Mrs. 

Wiggs"  of  Cabbage  Patch  fame.     The  author 

dedicates  this  charming  bit  of  nonsense  to  her 

nephews,  who,  she  adds,  "taught  me  the  art  of 

'gittin'  aplenty  while  you're  agittin'.' " 


Rubaiyat  of  a  Persian    Kitten,    The.     By 
Oliver   Hcrford.    i2mo.    Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 
Artistically  arranged,  with  quaint  verse,  and 

happy  illustrations. 

Calendars 

Calendar  of  Omar  Khayyam,  The.  Being 
excerpts  from  the  Quatrains  of  the  Poet  of 
Naishapur,  as  translated  by  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald. Set  to  pictures  by  Blanche  McManus. 
New  edition.    8vo.    L.  C.  Page  &  Co. 

1905  Calendar.  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Phila- 
delphia. 

A  calendar  in  which  there  is  worked  out  a 
color  scheme  of  gray  and  white,  so  harmonious 
as  to  be  deserving  of  the  phrase,  "a  symphony 
in  gray."  Large  in  size,  with  clear  figures  and 
business  epigrams  for  each  flap,  this  calen- 
dar is  particularly  suitable  for  use  in  offices, 
etc. 

M  iscel  laneous 

Aaron  Burr  Memorial,  The.    Prepared  and 
edited  by  the  Grand  Camp  of  the  Aaron  Bun- 
Legion  in  commemoration  of  the  147th  an- 
niversary of  the  birthday  of  Colonel  Aaron 
Burr.     Illustrated.     Paper.     8vo.     Mt  Ver- 
non Book  and  Music  Co.,  Boston. 
In  pamphlet  form,  containing  the  opening  ad- 
dress  at  the  Aaron   Burr   Memorial   Meeting 
held  at  Newark.     Gives  list  of  the  ofl&cers  of 
the  Legion,  various  statistics,  poems,  letters, 
etc. 

Musings  and  Pastels.    By  Bert  Finck,  author 
of  "Webs,"  etc.    59  pp.    i2mo.   John  P.  Mor- 
ton &  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Pastel  in  the  color  of  its  cover,  this  little 
volume  contains  a  series  of  essays  on  all  sorts 
of    things,    impressions,    creed,    genius,    hope, 
etc.,  a  page  or  two  of  pithy  "musings,"  clever 
and  of  a  truth,  a  short  emblemic  "play"  or  two, 
a  tale,  born  on  the  shore  of  Mackinac  Isle,  and 
a  bit  of  "sea  foam"  at  the  close. 

Parsifal.    An  English  text  for  the  score.    By 
George  Turner  Phelps.     Together  with  the 
German  poem.    85  pp.    i6mo. 
A  translation  designed  for  "as  complete  a  lit- 
erary study  of  the  play  as  is  possible  without 
the  German  original."    For  those  who  wish  to 
look  closely  into  Wagner's  "Parsifal"  this  will 
prove  a  most  convenient  text-book. 
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The     Pre-eminence     of    the      Novel 


By     Julius     Chambers 


THE  controversy  in  progress  for 
nearly  a  century  regarding  claim  to 
the  first  place  in  literature  is  about 
to  be  reopened.  The  decision  was  all  but 
made  in  favor  of  the  drama,  the  poet  being 
the  ally  of  the  playwright;  the  fight  was 
an  unequal  one  for  the  prose  writer,  and 
appearances  indicated  his  complete  rout. 
But,  in  the  last  ten  years  the  novelist  has 
come  to  the  fore,  and  by  furnishing  more 
than  one-half  the  suggestions  and  dialogue 
to  the  playwright  has  countermined  an 
apparently  impregnable  position.  The 
chief  claim  of  the  dramatic  author  has 
been  that  he  was  a  creator, — an  original 
student  of  human  life.  Now,  we  detect 
him  "adapting," — which  is  an  euphonic  ex- 
pression for  "filching," — his  most  success- 
ful work  from  the  popular  novels  of  to-day 
or  yesterday !  How  could  the  present  sea- 
son have  opened  had  not  such  prose  work 
as  "Vanity  Fair,"  "The  Bath  Comedy"  or 
"Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch"  been 
in  existence?  Last  winter,  we  had  so 
many  ''adaptations"  that  your  valuable 
space  cannot  be  spared  to  enumerate  them. 

Therefore,  I  assert  that  the  form  of  lit- 
erature called  "the  novel"  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching and  will  ultimately  preempt  the 
place  originally  and  undisputedly  held  by 
the  drama. 

A  "novel"  must  be  much  more  than  a 
"story."  It  does  not  deserve  the  name 
unless  it  contains  a  clearly  defined  study 
of  character,  and  by  that  is  meant  an  in- 
teresting member  of  the  human  family.    I 


do  not  say  that  a  morbid  or  mentally  and 
physically  deformed  specimen  of  creation 
may  not  possess  interest.  It  may,  for  a 
class.  The  "novel"  that  will  universally 
please  never  will  be  written.  Look  over 
the  English  field,  and  see  how  unattainable 
the  ideal !  Bulwer  more  nearly  achieves 
universal  approbation  than  any  writer  in 
our  language.  And  yet,  I  have  heard  crit- 
ics say  that  he  wore  kid  gloves  when  he 
wrote!  Dickens  falls  short,  we  are  told, 
because  he  is  successful  only  as  a  student 
of  low  life.  Mehercule !  His  transcendent 
mastership  as  a  writer  of  pathos  is  over- 
looked by  the  masses  who  belong  to  the 
class  he  describes.  Thackeray,  again, 
wrote  too  well,  it  is  said,  and  created  only 
three  children  of  his  brain  that  will  live,— 
Newcome,  Esmond  and  Becky  Sharp. 
Charles  Reade,  forsooth,  only  understood 
woman, — just  as  if  one  life-time  were  long 
enough  to  learn  more!  Hawthorne  was 
a  dreamer,  declares  Sir  Critic,  and  can 
only  be  read  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Sa- 
lem witch-house!  In  all  this  cavilling  is 
more  or  less  truth.  If  our  prose  fiction 
could  go  back  to  Fielding  and  start  anew 
I  sincerely  believe  we  would  soonest  at- 
tain the  ideal  "novel." 

The  modern  "novel"  is  great  in  just  so 
far  as  it  furnishes  a  study  of  interesting 
human  character.  Writers  of  the  so-called 
psychological  school  are  often  too  learned 
to  maintain  interest.  They  give  us  a  deal 
of  information  that  does  not  command  our 
attention  or  divert  our  minds  while  we 
peruse  the  page  upon  which  it  is  spread. 
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I  doubt  very  much  if  a  mere  narrative 
can  be  classed  under  the  head  of  the 
'*novel."  The  latter  comprehends  much 
more.  Its  essence  is  the  study  of  a  living 
creature.  We  have  recently  been  shown 
by  a  newspaper  man,  and  in  his  first 
book,  that  an  Alaskan  dog  can  be  made 
the  hero  of  a  fascinating  story.  I  men- 
tion this  because  of  my  unqualified  belief 
in  the  newspaper  as  a  sprouting  bed  for 
novelists. 

To  reply  to  your  suggestion  directly, 
I  beg  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  mod- 
ern novel  belongs  to  the  highest  type  of 
literature ;  that  its  advancement  is  very 
largely  due  to  the  so-called  ^'historical 
novel ;"  and,  therefore,  it  follows  that  the 
employment  of  that  form  of  fiction  has 
been  beneficial  to  literature. 

Theoretically,  in  my  opinion,  the  highest 
type  of  "nover'  should  not  attempt  to 
teach, — perhaps,  **instruct"  is  a  better 
word.  Intense  human  interest  should  be 
the  prime  requirement !  Whether  this  can 
be  attained  without  entering  fields  of  art, 
science  or  travel,  with  which  the  general 
reader  is  unacquainted,  is  doubtful.  Trol- 
iope  would  appear  to  have  failed  in  deal- 
ing with  the  conventionalities  of  life.  He 
made  a  supreme  effort  to  interest  us  in  the 
people  we  meet  every  day ;  for  a  time,  he 
had  a  certain  vogue,  but  he  is  as  dead  to- 
day as  the  Greek  who  carried  Xenophon's 
silver  tablet,  on  which  he  scratched  his 
notes  of  the  Kuropatkin-like  retreat  of  the 
**Ten  Thousand." 

But,  why  discuss  the  apparently  unat- 
tainable? Let  us  try  to  see  what  we  have 
and  why  it  is  as  good  as  it  is. 

The  modem  ''novel'*  probably  dates 
from  the  Roger  de  Coverly  papers  in  the 
"Spectator."  Steele  claimed  the  idea ;  Ad- 
dison took  the  credit.  The  evolution  of 
an  idea  is  often  curious.  In  journalism 
*'the  idea"  is  more  than  half  the  **story.'' 
But  in  literature,  so  called,  an  idea  will 
not  create  a  book  any  more  than  one  swal- 
low will  make  a  Summer.  1  remember  to 
have  heard  a  man  of  average  intelligence 
set  up  a  claim  for  Washington  Irving  as 
joint  author  of  **Ivanhoe,"  because  Irving 
had  suggested  the  character  of  Rebecca  to 
Scott.  Recurring  to  Sir  Roger,  it  is  prob- 
able that  Joseph  Addison  and  Sir  Richard 


Steele  consumed  many  mugs  of  punch 
during  their  symposiums,  and  that  the 
genial  old  man  was  the  product  of  mutual 
profundity  and  potations.  Sir  Roger's 
place  in  literature  is  much  more  firmly 
fixed  than  those  of  his  creators !  The  af- 
fection we  feel  for  him  in  our  hearts  is 
akin  to  that  cherished  for  Colonel  New- 
come.  And  yet,  in  the  interval  between 
the  advent  of  Sir  Roger  and  the  appear- 
ance of  Xewcome,  all  kind^of  incidents 
had  happened  to  the  "novel.'  — Sir  Walter 
Scott,  to  name  only  one.  He  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  "historical  novel,"  as  we  try  to 
comprehend  it.  His  claim  can  only  be 
conceded  by  eflFacing  all  recognition  of 
Josephus,  Rabelais  and  Froissart.  Of 
course,  those  gentlemen  were  not  "novel- 
ists," although  they  were  writers  of  fiction. 
Say  what  we  may,  Scott  dominated  the 
English  reading  world  for  half  a  centur}. 
Much  of  his  work  is  the  best  in  our  tongue: 
some  of  it  would  be  vastly  improved  had 
it  gone  through  the  copy-desk  of  a  morn- 
ing newspaper.  This  will  sound  flippant 
to  readers  who  consider  the  product  of 
an  immortal  pen  something  sacred.  They 
ought  to  remember  what  Coley  Ciber  did 
to  make  Shakespeare's  plays  coherent; 
what  John  Forster  did  for  some  of  the 
best  of  Charles  Dickens's  manuscripts. 
After  Scott  came  a  drove  of  imitators. 
Name  to  me  a  story  writer  who  hasn't 
had  a  try  at  the  "historical  novel!" 

Objection  is  now  heard  from  several 
quarters  to  this  manner  of  exploiting  his- 
torical fact.  If  real  incidents  be  utiHzed 
the  writer's  work  is  lifted  out  the  reahn 
of  fiction ;  naturally,  therefore,  the  better 
the  history  the  more  inferior  the  imagina- 
tion. Undeniably,  instruction  exists  in 
many  modern  "novels."  A  full  course  in 
Dumas  is  a  liberal  education  in  French  his- 
tory ;  but  under  the  supreme  tests  advanced 
by  Saintsbury  and  Howells,  not  more  than 
three  of  our  beloved  Dumas's  screeds  arc 
"novels!"  Aside  from  the  D'Artagnan 
quartette  and  Edmund  Dantes,  the  reader 
never  gets  well  acquainted  with  the  per- 
sonality of  the  characters  that  so  intensely 
interest  him.  They  are  wonderfully  popu- 
lar in  every  language, — a  hall-mark  of 
greatness  that  criticism  cannot  efface! 

One  great  claim  put  forward  in  behalf 
of  the  "historical  novel"  is  that  it  neces- 
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sarily  gives  "progression," — as  the  play- 
wrights say, — to  the  Story ;  and  this  is  not 
a  trifling  claim.  ** Progression"  is  a  requis- 
ite, but  it  belongs  to  the  first  principles  of 
the  art.  The  story  that  hasn't  "progres- 
sion" is  a  failure, — unless  it  be  a  tale  of 
youth,  the  only  stage  in  life  that  reckons 
not  of  time.  Ihe  supreme  difficulty  of 
awakening  interest  in  a  warmed-over  inci- 
dent of  history  is  not  always  recognized  by 
the  writers  of  '*novels."  Those  who  con- 
tend for  the  sacrifice  of  truth  claim  a  poet's 
license  to  commit  anachronisms  and  to  take 
liberties,  with  geography  and  topography. 
**Local  color"  and  "atmosphere"  are  two 
qualities  that  those  writers  swear  by ;  their 
"prythee,  fair  maid"  and  *'Harke  ye!"  re- 
mind one  of  the  Londoper  who  makes  a 
three  days'  excursion  to  the  French  capital 
and  forever  after  designates  it  as  "Paree." 
In  books  of  this  class,  travellers  in  strange 
lands  conform  to  the  language,  customs 
and  religion  of  the  natives  after  a  few 
hours'  residence.  And,  often,  such  books 
supply  charming  entertainment. 

After  reading  Froude's  "sketch"  of 
Caesar,  we  are  almost  inclined  to  doubt  the 
necessity  for  the  "novel"  form  of  impart- 
ing historical  information.  That  is  a  book 
not  garnished  with  imaginary  conversa- 
tions or  controversies  about  questions  of 
morals  or  statecraft,  contemporary  with 
the  chief  character  of  the  "sketch." 

In  the  literature  of  the  present,  "analyses 
of  character"  are  generally  overdone.  Mr. 
Howells  is  an  offender  in  this  respect. 
Nothing  can  be  less  natural  than  the  intro- 
duction of  a  figure  in  a  story,  followed  by 
a  dissection  of  his  nerves  and  brain  fiber. 
Incidents  like  that  do  not  occur  in  life. 
That  isn't  the  way  we  grow  acquainted 
with  people.  When  a  stranger  is  thrown 
into  the  society  of  the  average  man  or 
woman  he  or  she  is  satisfied  if  a  favorable 


or  unfavorable  classifi.cation  be  made. 
First  impressions  are  powerful,  but  not 
final,  influences  in  determining  the  future 
progress  of  an  acquaintance.  Dickens  un- 
derstood the  development  of  friendly  rela- 
tions between  the  reader  and  the  people 
who  live  in  Book-land!  This  art  is  best 
seen  in  some  of  his  least  successful  stories. 

Finally,  I  believe  the  modern  "novel" 
to  be  an  admirable  medium  through  which 
to  inculcate  morality,  to  teach  science  to 
the  unschooled,  to  awaken  a  liking  for  his- 
tory and  to  increase  the  reverence  all  hu- 
man animals  aspire  to  feel  for  their  Cre- 
ator. This  only  accords  to  the  "historical 
novel"  a  place  in  the  kindergarten  of  liter- 
ature! When  you  ask  me  if  the  "novel" 
may  be  effectively  used  "to  spread  the 
Gospel,"  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  that 
its  mission  extends  into  that  field.  To  me 
religion  is  quite  sacred.  The  essence  of 
religious  belief,  no  matter  what  its  form, 
is  that  God  is  all-powerful  and  man  has 
access  to  Him.  Anybody  who  can  prove 
that  this  nearness  to  the  Almighty  can  be 
assisted  by  writers  of  fiction  may  change 
my  humble  opinion.  The  theme  of  bring- 
ing man  to  his  Maker  appears  rather  an 
ambitious  one,  to  say  nothing  more.  In- 
graham,  Wallace,  Sinkeovitz  have  had 
courage  to  attempt  the  task  of  thus  deal- 
ing with  Christianity, — an  important 
branch  of  the  Eternal  Faith  that  numbers 
one-fifth  of  all  the  peoples  on  earth.  What- 
ever success  they  have  achieved  has  been 
attained  by  contrasting  the  brutality  of 
the  "Pagan"  non-believer  with  the  gentle- 
ness and  lovable  amiability  of  the  Christian 
believer.  That  may  be,  and  probably  is, 
excellent  "religion,"  but  it  is  not  literary 
art. 

Meanwhile,  greater  power  to  the 
"novel,"  say  I.  Let  us  have  more  of  them, 
not  fewer. 


The     Pessimist 
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By     Charles     H.     Urner 

TILL  let  the  Pessimist  deride  the  heart, 

Deplore  the  growth  of  greed,  the  power  of  pelf. 

The  wrong  that  reigns  in  iforum.  field  and  mart, 
He  takes  no  time  to  grieve  o'er  pride  of  self. 


LADY    HAMILTON 


By  John  S.  Sargent. 


Reproduced  froTi  the  portrait  In  the  One-hundredti  Anniversary  Eihibition 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts 


By  Harry  Van  der  Weyden 


THE   WATERING    PLACE 


A   Centenary    Art     Exhibition 

One-hundredth     Anniversary     of     the     Pennsylvania 
Academy     of    the     Fine     Arts 

By     John     E.     D.     Trask 


I^RE  One  Hundredth  Anniversary 
Exhibition  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  differs  in 
general  character  but  little  from  the  Acad- 
emy's regular  annual  display  of  paintings 
and  sculpture.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  sug- 
gestion of  an  historical  display,  and  the 
work  of  present  and  past  Academy  stu- 
(lents  and  instructors  (about  one-third  of 
the  entire  show)  is  especially  marked  and 
noted  in  the  catalogue.  Yet  in  the  very 
limited  space  available  for  the  retrospec- 
tive pictures,  it  has  been  found  possible  to 
^0  no  more  than  hint  at  the  first  awaken 


ing  of  American  painting  in  Philadelphia 
one  hundred  years  ago ;  while  the  impress 
of  the  Academy  Schools  upon  the  present 
show  is  no  greater  than  it  is  upon  the 
whole  field  of  our  National  Art. 

The  founding  of  the  first  American  Art 
Institution,  in  1805,  was  due  to  the  contin- 
ued effort  of  Charles  Willson  Peale  more 
than  to  that  of  any  other  one  man.  It  is  fit- 
ting, therefore,  that  the  central  position 
in  the  historical  section  of  this  Centenary 
Exhibition  should  be  occupied  by  Peale's 
portrait  of  himself  in  his  ^luseum.  This 
larc^e  canvas,  which  is  now  owned  bv  the 
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Academy,  is  flanked  by  portraits  of  many 
others  of  the  founders,  and  the  entire  gal- 
lery in  which  it  hangs  is  given  up  to  works 
of  more  or  less  intimate  relation  to  the 
earlier  life  of  the  institution.  Mention 
only  need  be  made  of  the  portraits  of 
George  Clymer  and  Judge  Joseph  Hopkin- 
son,  the  first  and  second  of  the  Academy 
Presidents ;  of  important  works  by  Stuart, 
Sully,  Leslie,  Naegle,  and  Rembrandt 
Peale,  and  coming  to  a  later  time  of 
Schussele,  Lambdin,  Moran,  John  Sartain, 
Rothermel  and  Thomas  Hovenden.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  here  that  Stuart's  cele- 
brated Lansdowne  portrait  of  Washing- 
ton, which  is  included,  was  an  important 
feature  in  the  exhibition  of  1811,  counted 
as  the  first  of  the  regular  scries  of  annual 
shows. 

Coming  now  to  that  part  of  the  exhibi- 
tion which  is  of  to-day,  one  is  at  once 
struck  by  the  preponderance  of  portraits, 
especially  of  women's  portraits — a  testi- 
mony to  the  artist's  necessity  for  tilling 


those  fields  from  which  the  yield  is  richest. 
It  is,  however,  a  hopeful  and  healthy  sigii 
that  the  American  painter  of  to-day  is  able 
to  produce  the  paid-for  portrait,  in  point 
of  variety  of  intention  and  of  successful 
achievement,  the  equal  of  his  more  con 
amofe  work.  The  proof  of  his  craftsman- 
ship is  here,  and  a  wide  mastery  of  craft 
must  necessarily  precede  anything  like  a 
national  movement  in  art. 

With  this  thought  in  mind  one  turns 
quite   naturally  to    the    most    noticeable 
group  of  work  in  the  galleries — the  half 
(lozen  portraits  of  women  by  John  S.  Sar- 
gent.   Centered  on  the  wall  of  honor  hangs 
his  Lady  Ian  Hamilton.     In  this  Sargent 
is  nearly  at  his  best.     Somewhat  less  dash- 
ing in  technique  than  in  many  of  his  por- 
traits, he  has  given  us  in  this  w^ork  more 
than  his  usual  refinement  and  far  more  oi 
the  feminine  charm  than  is  his  wont.    The 
sense  of  reserve  power  is  large,  and  the 
apparent  analysis  of  his  sitter  is  such  as 
no  other  painter   presents.     An  hour  or 
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two  with  this  portrait,  a  recollection  of 
Sargent's  General  Ian  Hamilton,  which 
occupied  the  same  wall  space  three  years 
ago,  and  one  feels  almost  like  a  friend  of 
the  family.  The  next  best  work  from  this 
master  is  the  only  other  one  of  the  six 
painted  in  England,  the  portrait  of  Miss 
Garrett,  fortunately  owned  in  Baltimore 
by  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  The  re- 
maining four  are  of  varying  degrees  of  ex- 
cellence, and  one  of  them  at  least  is  inter- 
esting only  as  an  example  of  how  far  from 
his  best  a  great  painter  may  sometimes  find 
himself. 

Next  to  the  very  best  work  of  Sargent's, 
and  perhaps  after  all  the  order  of  merit  is 
mootable,  one  unconsciously  places  the 
work  of  Miss  Cecilia  Beaux.  H  Lady 
Hamilton  is  British,  surely  Miss  Vaughn 
is  American.  A  tall  young  woman  in 
evening  dress,  her  opera  cloak  thrown 
half-way  open,  leans  easily  against  the 
mantel  above  a  glowing  fire.  All  the  can- 
vas is  held  subservient  to  the  great  charm 
and  compelling  power  of  the  head.  Such 
work  as  this  it  is  which  has  placed  the 
painter  in  her  recognized  position  the 
world  over.  ^liss  Beaux's  other  large 
canvas,  the  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Larz  Ander- 


son, is  wonderfully  alert,  and,  though  per- 
haps not  quite  so  faultless  as  its  companion, 
a  work  of  rare  and  enduring  beauty. 

In  the  gallery  beyond  hangs  the  most 
important  portrait  lately  shown  by  Ser- 
geant Kendall  (catalogue  553),  a  work 
perhaps  as  far  removed  in  intention  from 
that  of  Sargent  and  Miss  Beaux  as  it  is 
possible  to  be.  Yet  the  canvas  should  be 
considered  almost  wholly  satisfactory.  It 
is  certainly  dignified  and  filled  with  great 
and  enduring  charm. 

With  women's  portraits  all  about  it 
seems  almost  ungallant  to  speak  of  but  the 
few,  yet  the  striking  portrait  of  Madame 
Emma  Eames  Story,  by  Julian  Story,  the 
extremely  interesting  portrait  of  Mrs.  E. 
B.  Wheaton  by  John  W.  Alexander,  Rob- 
ert Vonnoh's  Proctor  Prize  picture,  the 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Vonnoh,  two  women's  por- 
traits by  William  M.  Chase,  two  by  Wil- 
bur Dean  Hamilton,  a  number  by  Thomas 
P.  Anshutz,  can  be  no  more  than  mention- 
ed. One  canvas  by  one  of  the  young 
painters  now  exhibiting  should  not,  how- 
ever, be  omitted.  It  is  the  portrait  of  Mrs. 
W.  David  Braun,  by  Daniel  Garber,  com- 
bining freedom  and  charm  in  its  drawing 
with  a  certain  constricted  use  of  color. 


THE    FERRIES: 

The  Strongest  man's  portrait  in  the  show 
is  Robert  Henri's  portrait  of  F.  Ambrose 
Clark,  and  this,  when  one  recalls  the 
Eakins  portrait  of  Charles  L.  Fiissell,  and 
John  Lambert's  portrait  of  Eakins  him- 
self, as  well  as  the  red-coated  Master  of 
the  Norfolk  Hunt,  by  Charles  Hopkinson, 
is  high  praise  indeed.  Henri's  only  other 
contribution  is  a  small  portrait  of  Willie 
Gee,  a  little  negro  boy,  holding  a  red  apple, 
so  luscious,  so  refined  in  color,  painted 
with  such  force  and  directness  of  inten- 
tion that  one  can  imagine  it  a  century 
hence  as  among  the  choicest  treasures  in 
some  great  public  collection. 

Compositions  of  but  a  single  figure  which 
are,  however,  not  necessarily  portraits  in 
intention,  are  also  very  numerous.  In  this 
sort  of  work  one  always  looks  at  once, 
catalogue  in  hand,  for  the  work  of  that 
master  of  line,  John  W.  Alexander.  Be- 
side his  portraits  he  shows  ''Aurora 
Leigh"  and  a  canvas  called  simply  "A  But- 
terfly." How  well  he  knows  to  fill  the 
prescribed  space  with  sweep  of  line  and 
flow  of  drapery,  with  turn  of  head  and 
twist  of  arm,  is  well  shown  in  this  latter 
canvas.  Frank  W.  Benson's  picture,  **A 
Woman  Tr\^ing  on  a  Hat,"  Alden  Weir's 
''Rose-pink  Bodice,"  De  Camp's  portrait  of 
a  woman  posing  before  a  mirror — all  tem'^)t 
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one  to  a  longer  stay,  while  another  Bos- 
ton man,  Howard  Gardiner  Cushing.  has 
given  himself,  and  has  successfully  solved, 
the  most  profound  problem  in  light  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  show. 
His  "White  and  Gold"  is  an  admirably 
successful  study  of  a  tall  blonde  simply 
placed  before  a  golden  screen.  This 
picture  possesses  a  charm  quite  indescrib- 
able, which  grows  and  grows  upon  one, 
and  necessarily  adds  force  to  the  thought 
which  comes  to  one  in  this,  as  in  everv' 
other  representative  exhibition  of  Ameri- 
can painting,  that  the  most  interesting 
group  of  men  working  to-day  is  found  in 
Boston.  Were  added  evidence  needed  of 
this,  one  need  only  look  across  tlie  galler>' 
to  where  hangs  Tarbell's  "Rehearsal  in  the 
Studio,"  fresh  from  its  honors  at  Pitts- 
burg. 

Mothers  with  children  we  have  always 
with  us,  and  this  popular  theme  is  touched 
with  more  or  less  success  by  George  De 
Forest  Brush,  Alexander,  Anshutz,  Mosch- 
cowitz,  Elizabeth  Nourse  and  Henry  Sa- 
lem Hubbel,  the  last  named  in  his  picture 
''The  Caress"  finding  perhaps  the  highest 
measure  of  success. 

To  say  that  the  Academy's  exhibition  i-^ 
lacking  in  landscape  interest  would  be  un- 
true, or  at  least  but  partially  tnie.    The 
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better  landscapes  here  presented  are,  how- 
ever, of  such  a  character  as  to  allow  them- 
selves to  be  thrown  somewhat  in  the  back- 
ground by  their  surroundings.  If  there 
is  anything  to  be  learned  of  the  American 
landscapist  from  his  present  showing,  it 
is  that  his  effort  now  tends  toward 
simplicity  of  theme  and  a  high  refinement 
of  color.  Examples  and  successful  examples 
of  this  direction  are  found  on  every  hand. 
Perhaps  those  most  worthy  of  note  are 
Leonard  Ochtman's  three,  two  snow  pieces 
by  Jonas  Lie,  Schofield's  ''Cloud  Shad- 
ows/' two  things  by  Charles  Melville 
Dewey,  and  Edward  W.  Redfield's  "The 
Ravine ;"  this  last  is  perhaps  the  most  ma- 
ture work  yet  shown  by  one  of  our  very 
best  men.  Quite  apart  from  this  general 
direction  in  landscape  work  is  the  canvas 
"Autumn,"  by  Hugh  H.  Breckenridge,  and 
"The  Watering  Place,"  by  Harry  Van  Der 
Weyden,  each  successful  in  its  differing 


aim.  Colin  Campbell  Cooper  contributes 
a  study  of  the  lower  part  of  New  York 
called  "The  Ferries,"  which  shows  with 
what  success  may  be  composed  what  might 
be  called  the  urban  landscape. 

While  primarily  an  exhibition  of  paint- 
ings in  oil,  a  group  of  illustrations  by  Max- 
field  Parrish,  Elizabeth  Shippen  Green  and 
Jessie  Willcox  Smith  must  necessarily  be 
noted  as  an  important  feature  of  the  show, 
while  Miss  Violet  Oakley's  decorations  for 
the  new  Pennsylvania  Capitol  at  Harris- 
burg,  mural  illustrations,  occupy  a  gallery 
by  themselves.  Seven  panels  out  of  a 
total  of  thirteen  to  be  placed  in  the  Gov- 
ernor's room  are  here  shown.  Her  theme, 
the  founding  of  the  State  of  Liberty  Spir- 
itual, is  no  larger  than  her  treatment  of  it. 

How  impossible  it  is  in  a  limited  space 
to  do  more  than  make  mention  of  an  occa- 
sional impression  gathered  in  the  galleries 
will   be   realized   when   it  is   remembered 
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that  the  show  contains  nearly  nine  hundred 
exhibits,  and  the  importance  of  those  not 
here  mentioned  will  probably  be  under- 
stood if  it  is  recalled  that  there  are  in  the 
galleries  seven  canvases  from  the  late 
James  McNeill  Whistler,  a  pair  of  power- 
ful works  by  Horatio  Walker,  a  group  of 
canvases  from  Alexander  Harrison,  exam- 
ples of  the  work  of  his  brother,  Birge,  and 
the  dominating  canvas,  "The  Trial  of 
Queen  Catharine  of  Aragon,"  by  Edwin 
A.  Abbey,  the  last  three  painters  men- 
tioned being  products  of  the  Academy 
Schools. 

The  central  rotunda  is  filled  with  the 
sculptural  part  of  the  exhibition,  ranging 
from  the  pre-eminently  fine  portrait  bust 


of  the  present  President  of  the  Academy, 
by  Charles  Grafly,  to  a  group  of  small 
bronzes  by  Paul  Bartlett,  and  including 
among  its  most  important  numbers  a  Cehic 
Cross  and  a  Sundial  by  Alexander  Stirling 
Calder,  a  relief  portrait  of  the  Hon.  Wajne 
McVeagh  and  Mrs.  McVeagh,  by  Augus- 
tus St.  Gaudens,  and  a  group  of  charming 
statuettes  of  men  by  Samuel  Murray. 
There  are  nearly  two  hundred  numbers, 
and  one's  attention  is  drawn  now  here, 
now  there,  by  works  of  surpassing  interest 
The  value  of  any  brief  note  of  an  exhi- 
bition so  important  and  so  interesting  lies 
only  in  its  suggestion  of  charm  untold  of, 
and  in  its  invitation  to  a  personal  view. 
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American     Men     of    Letters 
Consuls    and    Diplomats 

By     Norma     K.     Bright 


as 


ONE  of  the  favorite  ways  by  which  a 
nation  may  honor  her  literary  men 
is  by  advancing  and  exalting  them 
politically.  The  diplomatic  and  consular 
services,  in  particular,  have  furnished  satis- 
faction for  many  a  literary  man's  political 
ambitions  and  in  America  at  least,  we  find 
it  not  unusual  for  men  of  letters  to  serve 
their  government  by  representing  her  in- 
terests in  the  foreign  field.  The  arrange- 
ment has,  when  one  stops  to  analyze  it, 
more  than  a  few  advantages  on  both  sides. 
The  literary  man  is,  presumably,  a  man  of 
education ;  often  he  is  one  of  tact ;  usually, 
he  is  one  of  integrity  and  lofty  morals. 
Such  a  man  reflects  credit  upon  his  coun- 
try in  almost  any  capacity,  and,  indirectly, 
the  choice  of  him  to  a  position  of  trust 
reflects  credit  also  upon  the  judgment  and 
good  taste  of  the  persons  who  have  been 
instrumental  in  securing  his  services. 

There  are,  too,  times  when,  through 
previous  travels,  an  author  fits  himself 
peculiarly  for  consular  duty  in  some  one 
or  more  parts  of  the  world,  and  here  an 
appointment  to  the  consulate  is  at  once  a 
benefit  to  his  government  and  a  mark  of 
appreciation  appropriately  shown  toward 
the  man  himself  and  his  talents.  Again, 
there  are  certain  places  in  the  diplomatic 
and  consular  services  which  proffer  espe- 
cial opportunities  for  leisure,  and  here 
may  be  found  a  berth  for  the  man  of  re- 
search who  cannot,  perhaps,  earn  an 
adequate  living  and  yet  continue  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  investigations.  Some  par- 
ticular foreign  cities  may  present  just 
the  advantages  of  which  a  historian,  for 
instance,  stands  in  need,  and  for  his 
government  to  place  these  advantages 
within  his  reach  and  to  provide  him 
simultaneously  with  the  means  of  support 
is  not  only  to  bestow  favor  upon  the  man 
but  to  aid  in  its  own  acquisition  of  literary 
honors  such  as  will  probably  accrue  to  it 
through  the  accomplishment  of  his  work. 

The  first  great  diplomat  to  whom  the 
t^nited  States  can  lay  claim  was  Benja- 


min Franklin.  That  Franklin  happened 
to  be  an  author  as  well  as  an  ambassador 
was  chiefly  a  coincidence.  At  the  same 
time,  he  forms  an  admirable  example  of 
what  the  literary  diplomat  may  be;  he 
shows  also  how  foreign  service  may  be 
turned  to  account  by  a  man  possessed  of 
the  literary  gift,  for  to  the  period  of 
Franklin's  residence  in  Paris  belong  some 
of  the  most  charming  and  entertaining  of 
his  letters,  while  his  position  led  to  friend- 
ships that  had  without  doubt  no  little  ef- 
fect upon  the  range  of  his  perceptions  and 
the  broadening  of  his  mind.  For  instance, 
the  aged  Voltaire  was  among  those  whose 
acquaintance  the  American  minister  made, 
and  to  have  met  Voltaire  was  to  have  had 
one  significant  event,  if  no  more,  to  color 
one's  life. 

JeflFerson  and  John  Quincy  Adams  again 
exemplify  the  statesman-author,  JeflFerson 
using  his  literary  talent  to  comply  with  the 
request  of  M.  de  Marbois,  of  the  French 
legation,  to  prepare  from  his  memos  the 
*' Notes  on  Virginia."  While  he  was  in 
Paris,  in  1784,  Jefferson  took  occasion  to 
revise  and  enlarge  this  work  and  to  have 
printed  200  copies  for  distribution  among 
his  friends. 

John  Quincy  Adams  used  his  opportu- 
nity with  even  still  better  effect,  and  dur- 
ing the  time  that  he  served,  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  father,  as  minister  to 
the  court  of  Berlin,  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  German  literature,  translating, 
furthermore,  the  *'Oberon"  of  Wieland, 
the  first  canto  of  which  the  German  poet 
read  in  manuscript  and  pronounced  an  ad- 
mirable translation,  more  accurate,  if 
somewhat  less  poetic,  than  Sotheby's. 

An  author  whose  earlier  travels  espe- 
cially fitted  him  for  the  diplomatic  ranks, 
was  Joel  Barlow,  whose  poetry,  much  of 
it  ardently  patriotic,  brought  its  author  re- 
ward in  his  appointment,  in  181 1,  to  be 
Ambassador  to  France.  On  the  other 
hand,  Henry  Wheaton  found  a  means  by 
which  to  advance  his  literary  career  rather 
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than  an  honor  to  crown  it,  in  the  post  of 
Charges  d'Affaires  at  the  court  of  Den- 
mark, to  which  he  was  appointed  by  John 
Quincy  Adams,  in  1826.  The  leisure  that 
was  afforded  Wheaton  in  this  position  was 
diligently  employed  by  him  in  literary  and 
historic  study,  and  in  writing,  with  the  re- 


Rivers,  then  the  American  minister  at 
Paris.  As  a  direct  result  of  his  sojourn, 
his  "Pencillings  by  the  Way"  was  pub- 
lished in  England  in  1835  J  while  in  1839 
was  issued  his  'Xoiterings  of  Travel/' 

A  very  interesting  man  of  letters  who 
further  distinguished  himself  in  the  diplo- 
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suit  that  his  "History  of  the  Northmen" 
was  published  in  London  in  1831,  while 
the  "Ancient  and  Modern  History  of  Den- 
mark, Norway  and  Sweden"  was  issued 
about  1838. 

Nathaniel  Parker  Willis,  the  poet,  went 
to  Europe  in  183 1,  as  an  attache  of  Mr. 


matic  service  was  George  H.  Boker.  Boker 
was  a  Philadelphian  and  in  his  time  was 
the  chief  literary  figure  in  the  Quaker  city. 
As  minister  to  St.  Petersburg,  in  1874, 
Boker  made  himself  well-beloved  among 
many  of  the  Russian  officials,  so  much  so 
that  his   successor  was   thus  greeted  by 
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one  of  them,  "I  cannot  say  that  I  am  glad 
to  see  you.  In  fact,  Fm  not  sure  that  I  see 
you  at  all,  for  the  tears  that  are  in  my 
eves  on  account  of  the  departure  of  our 
friend  Boker." 

Yet  perhaps  no  American  author  derived 
real  benefit  from  a  position  in  the  diplo- 
matic corps  and  at  the  same  time  recipro- 
cated that  benefit  with  unusually  valuable 
services,  more  than  did  George  Bancroft. 
To  begin  with,  Bancroft  made  himself  pop- 
ular by  the  public  services  he  rendered  at 
home    and  his  reputation  as  a  historian 
was  established  by  the  publication,  in  1834, 
of  his  **History  of  the  Colonization  of  the 
United  States."     In  1846  he  was  sent  to 
England  as  minister  plenipotentiary.     This 
position  formed  an  excellent  base  of  oper- 
ations  for  his  literary  work,  giving  him 
opportunity  to  examine  archives  in  Paris 
and    London.       In   1849  1^^  returned   to 
America  and   in   1852   issued   the   fourth 
volume  of  his  history.     1867  found  him 
again   appointed   to   foreign    service,   this 
time  as  minister  to  the  court  of  Berlin, 
an  appointment  which  he  accepted  because 
"it  was  the  central  and  most  comprehen- 
sive    point    of     political    observation     in 
Europe." 

In  return,  as  it  were,  for  the  favor  thus 
conferred  upon  him,  he  persuaded  Bis- 
marck to  recognize  the  American  doctrine 
of  naturalization  as  synonymous  with  ex- 
patriation, and  he  even  negotiated  a  treaty 
which  endeared  him  to  all  German- 
Americans,  insomuch  as,  according  to  the 
agreement  therein,  the  homeland  may  now 
be  visited  without  the  fear  of  being  forced 
into  army  service.  Bancroft  must  have 
had  many  delightful  experiences  during 
his  residences  abroad.  As  someone  has 
put  it,  "he  discussed  Byron  with  Goethe 
at  Weimar  and  Goethe  with  Byron  at 
Monte  Negro."  He  was  also  the  friend 
of  Lafayette  and  spent  many  enjoyable 
hours  in  his  company. 

A  less  successful  literary  diplomat 
proved  to  be  John  Motley,  despite  the 
worth  of  his  historical  work.  Motley  was 
secretary  of  the  legation  at  St.  Peters- 
burg in  1840.  In  1861  he  was  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  Austria,  but  trouble  with 
Seward,  then  Secretary  of  State,  led  to  his 
resignation.  In  1869  he  was  sent  by  Grant 
as  Ambassador  to   England.     From  this 


position  he  was  later  asked  to  resign,  but 
refused,  and  so  was  recalled  in  1870. 

It  has  often  been  of  value  to  have  men 
capable  of  making  good  translations  en- 
gaged in  the  foreign  field.     For  instance, 


WILLIAM  DEAN.HOWELLS 

Eugene  Schuyler,  as  consul  at  Moscow,  in 
1867,  and  a  little  later  as  Secretary  of  the 
American  Legation  in  Russia,  found  time 
to  translate  several  works  of  Russian 
authorship,  among  others  "Father  and 
Sons"  in  1867,  and  Tolstoy's  "Cossacks" 
in  1876. 

Among  our  greatest  American  men  of 
letters  who  have  engaged  in  government 
service  abroad  have  been  Washington 
Irving,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  Bayard 
Taylor.  Hawthorne's  '*Our  Old  Home," 
published  in  1863,  was  a  direct  result  of 
his  four  years'  residence  in  England  as 
United  States  consul  at  Liverpool,  to 
which  he  was  appointed  by  Franklin 
Pierce,  whose  biography  he  had  written. 
The  position,  it  is  significant  to  note, 
was  the  most  lucrative  one  within  the 
gift  of  the  President.  Bayard  Taylor 
combined  travel  for  literary  inspiration 
with  diplomatic  service  admirably,  and  we 
know  how  many  of  his  books  and  numer- 
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ous  of  his  poems  had  their  source  in  the 
foreign  lands  wherein  he  spent  so  much 
of  his  time. 

Coming  down  to  writers  still  living,  we 
have  Arthur  Sherburne  Hardy  serving 
from  1897  to  1899  as  United  States  min- 


GEORCE   HORTON 

ister  and  consul-general  at  Teheran,  Per- 
sia, and  from  1899  to  the  present  time  as 
minister  to  Greece ;  there  is  General  Lew 
Wallace,  who  was  minister  to  Turkey 
from  1881  to  1885;  and  Mr.  William  Dean 
Howells,  whose  appointment  to  the  United 
States  consulship  at  Venice  in  1861,  his 
residence  lasting  till  1865,  gave  him  op- 
portunity to  read  and  study  Italian  history 

Note: — The  present  article  was  written  and 
in  the  form  before  the  death  of  General  Lew 
Wallace.  Hence  the  reference  to  him  as  a  liv- 
ing writer. 


and  poetry,  and  resulted  in  his  "Venetian 
Life/'  issued  in  1866. 

The  present  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
John  Hay,  has  served  on  the  diplomatic 
corps  in  Vienna,  Paris,  Madrid  and  in 
England.  His  "Castilian  Days"  grew  out 
of  his  residence  in  Spain.  Mr.  Andrew 
D.  White,  whose  articles  in  the  magazines 
are  always  so  instructive,  particularly  those 
recent  ones  on  the  Czar  and  the  Kaiser, 
has  served  in  many  diplomatic  capacities, 
as  minister  to  Germany,  1879-1881:  to 
Russia,  1892-1894;  as  Ambassador  to  Ger- 
many, 1 897- 1 902,  and  as  member  of  the 
Peace  Commission  at  The  Hague. 

Two  recent  appointments  of  literar)- 
men  to  consulships  are  those  of  Mr. 
George  Horton  to  Athens  and  Mr.  James 
Roche,  author  of  **The  Sorrows  of  Sap'ed," 
to  Genoa.  Mr.  Horton  w^as  consul  at 
Athens  during  the  Cleveland  administra- 
tion, and  his  fondness  for  Greece  and  his 
knowledge  of  it,  have  been  shown  in  his 
stories,  many  of  which  have  the  scenes  laid 
in  modern  Greece,  as,  for  instance,  "The 
Tempting  of  Father  Anthony,"  "The  Long 
Straight  Road,"  etc. 

It  may  therefore  be  seen  how  America 
owes  a  just  debt  to  her  men  of  letters,  and 
how  she  has  from  time  to  time  endeavored 
to  pay  that  debt  by  aiding  authors  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  chosen  career,  in  which  pur- 
suit they  have  at  all  times  honored  her,  em- 
ploying their  best  powders  and  building  up, 
through  their  efforts,  her  literary  prestige. 
This  pride  in  national  letters,  displayed  by 
each  succeeding  administration,  means 
much  for  literature.  It  is  gratifying  to 
think  that  our  authors  can  look  to  the  gov- 
ernment for  encouragement,  material  en- 
couragement at  that ;  for  as  long  as  this  is 
so  we  may  be  sure  that  our  artistic  life,  as 
a  nation,  is  up  and  alive.  In  America,  even 
a  Gorky  might  command  respect  for  his 
genius,  if  for  nothing  more. 


Courtesy  of  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co.  From  "  Cambridge  and  Its  Story" 
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Milton 


IN  the  ''Catalogue  of  the  Students  who 
were  admitted  into  Christ's  College 
(Cambridge)  from  Michaelmas  1624 
to  Lady-day  1625,"  the  seventh  entry  is  a 
memorable  one.  It  reads:  ''John  Milton, 
native  of  London,  son  of  John  Milton,  was 
initiated  in  the  elements  of  letters  under 
Mr.  Gill,  master  of  St.  Paul's  School ;  was 
admitted  a  lesser  pensioner  Feb.  12,  1624, 
under  Mr.  Chappell,  and  paid  entrance- 
fee    I  OS." 

Such  was  the  advent  into  university  life 
of  him  who,  more   than  any  who    have 


drunk  at  the  fountain  of  either  English 
Helicon,  was  destined  to  show  to  the  world 
that  a  regular  academic  training,  a  pro- 
longed communion  with  the  great  exem- 
plars of  philosophy  and  song, — may  be  a 
chief  factor  in  the  nourishing  and  devel- 
opment of  consummate  poetic  genius. 
Milton  always  acknowledged  with  highest 
gratitude  the  privilege  which  his  father 
gave  him  of  remaining  a  student, — at  col- 
lege and  afterward  at  their  country  seat, — 
until  he  was  of  the  ripeness  of  nearly 
thirty-five  years. 
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Christ's  College  (founded  in  the  reign 
of  the  seventh  Henry,  by  the  king's 
mother,  the  noble  Lady  Margaret  Bean- 
fort)  ranked  third  in  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury, in  point  of  student  attendance, 
among  the  i6  colleges  of  Cambridge.     It 


From  "Temple  Classics" 
JOHN  MILTON 

had  a  Master,  13  Fellows,  50  Scholars  and 
nearly  200  students.  Among  her  sons 
Christ's  College  could  reckon  Latimer 
the  martyr,  Leland  the  antiquary,  the 
poet  Francis  Quarles,  Sir  John  Harring- 
ton (translator  of  Ariosto),  Henry  More 
the  Platonist ;  and  tradition  asserts  that 
the  illustrious  Philip  Sidney  once  found  a 
temporary  home  in  the  halls  and  garden  of 
Christ's  when  the  plague  drove  the  stu- 
dents from  Oxford. 

It  had  its  stately  dining  hall  and  chapel, 
its  spacious  quadrangle,  its  peaceful  old 
garden  and  its  bowling  green,  a  fish  pond, 
and  cool  shady  walks  for  its  studious  peri- 
patetics. To-day  the  chief  glory  of  that 
antique  garden  is  the  venerable  mulberry 
tree  said  to  have  been  planted  by  Milton 
when  a  member  of  the  house.  It  still  puts 
forth   fruit  everv  vear    (and  I  cherish  a 


leaf  brought  from  it  by  a  literary  pilgnin 
and  friend,  which  keeps  green  for  me  the 
memory  of  the  far-off  poet). 

Old  Fuller,  writing  of  Christ's  College, 
affectionately  exclaimeth:  **Many  daugh- 
ters have  done  virtuously,  but  thou  excell- 
est  them  all !" 

At  the  time  of  ^lilton's  attendance  at 
Cambridge  the  "saintly"  poet  George 
Herbert  held  the  office  of  Public  Orator  of 
the  University,  and  was  giving  lectures  on 
Oratory  and  Rhetoric. 

Cambridge  was  not  yet  given  over  so 
absorbingly  to  the  sciences  as  in  our  day. 
Newton  was  not  yet  born,  and  no  public 
chair  of  Mathematics  w^as  founded  till  30 
years  after  ^Milton's  college  life  was  past. 
That  old  university  then  aimed, — as   Ox- 
ford, more  especially,  has  always  done,  to 
our  own  time, — to  foster  in  her  pupils  a 
love  for  all  the  liberal  arts.     Poetry,  Ora- 
tory,    History,     Philosophy,     Astronomy, 
Music, — the  great  circle  of  those  studies 
which  are  called,  so  well,    the    Humani- 
ties,— these  were  prominent  in  the  curricu- 
lum.    There  the  youthful  poet  pursued  the 
study  of  the  stars;  and  we  know  how  it 
served  him  when,  a  blind  old  man,  medi- 
tating 

Things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rime, 

he  beheld  with  spiritual  eye,  visions  of 
the  illimitable  vaults  of  the  empyrean,  wide 
heavenly  territories  where 

Morn, 
Waked  by  the  circling  hours,  with  rosy  hand 
Unbarred  the  gates  of  light; 

or  where,  "Ten  thousand  fathom  deep," 
forlorn  and  drear,  he  saw  the  **reign  of 
Chaos  and  old  Night,"  a  "dark,  unbot- 
tomed,  infinite  Abyss." 

Among  the  young  Milton^s  college  per- 
formances in  rhetoric  was  an  essay,  "On 
the  Music  of  the  Spheres."  The  heavenly 
harmonies  were  already  ringing  in  hi> 
ear;  and  when  on  Christmas  morning, 
1629,  he  penned  the  opening  lines  of  that 
most  exalted  of  all  Christmas  hymns,  the 
ode  "On  the  Morning  of  Christ's  Nativ- 
ity,"— it  was  not  the  mellow  bells  of  his 
college  chapel, — calling  the  white-stoletl 
scholars  to  matins, — that  he  heard,  but  a 
diviner  pealing;  and  he  hailed  it  in  rap- 
turous strains: — 
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Ring  out,  ye  crystal  spheres, 
Once  bless  our  human  ears, 

(If  ye  have  power  to  touch  our  senses  so) 
And  let  your  silver  chime 
Move  in  melodious  time. 

And  let  the  base  of  Heaven's   deep   organ 
blow. 
And  with  your  nine  fold  harmony 
Make  up  full  consort  to  th*  angelic  symphony. 

All  wisdom  was  dear  to  Milton;  espe- 
cially so  the  wisdom  of  wisdoms,  Philoso 
phy.  Henry  More,  the  mystic  devotee  0I 
Plato,  was  of  the  same  college  with  Mil- 
ton, and  mused  in  the  same  quiet  cloisters. 
**The  ceaseless  round  of  study  and  read- 
ing," wrote  the  poet  in  after  days,  "led 
me  to  the  shady  spaces  of  philosophy,  but 
chiefly  to  the  divine  volumes  of  Plato 
.  .  .  .  with  such  abstracted  sublimi- 
ties as  these,  it  might  be  worth  your  lis- 
tening, readers,  as  I  may  one  day  hope  to 
have  ye  in  a  still  time,  when  there  shall 
be  no  chiding." 

"How  charming  is  divine  Philosophy!" 
he  sang,  in  the  Masque  of  "Comus," — 

Not  harsh  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  suppose, 
But  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute, 
And  a  perpetual  feast  of  nectared  sweets. 
Where  no  crude  surfeit  reigns. 

A  passionate  cultivator  of  music,  a 
skilled  performer  on  the  pipe  organ,  con- 
sorting with  composers  and  lyric  poets,  and 
frequenting  companies  of  friends  where 
he  might 

hear  the  lute  well  touched,  or  artful  voice 
Warble  immortal  notes  and  Tuscan  air, 

held  by  that 

melodious  harmony 
In  willing  chains  and  sweet  captivity, 

this  wondrous  youth  may  be  thought  of 
as  one  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the 
Muse  of  melody  as  well  as  of  the  Muse 
of  numbers, — those 

Sphere-born    harmonious    sisters.    Voice    and 
Verse. 

Already  in  his  college  exercises,  in  his 
first  flights  upon  his  oaten  pipe  beside  "the 
reedy  Cam,"  and  in  the  sonorous  Latinity 
of  his  youthful  letters  to  Charles  Diodati, 
— the  sense  of  rhythm  and  melodious  se- 
quence of  syllables  was  marked.  Again 
and  again  does  he  sound  the  praise  of 
sweet-flowing  numbers  and  harmonious 
measures — 

soft  Lydian  airs. 
Married  to  immortal  verse. 
Such  as  the  meeting  soul  may  pierce. 


In  notes  with  many  a  winding  bout 

Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out, — 

*        *        ♦ 

Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie 
The  hidden  soul  of  harmony. 

In  the  companion  poem,  "II  Penseroso," 
the  Pensive  Man  (in  whom  we  may  see 
a  self-portrait  of  the  author)  looks  back 
upon  his  college  cloisters  and  the  beau- 
tiful chapel  vespers,  with  a  passionate 
ardor  of  admiration  for  the  appeal  which 


From  the  Cossa  and  Carnett  "  History  of  English  Literature" 
GEORGE  HERBERT 

music  makes  to  the  worshipper    in    the 
stately  service  of  the  Anglican  Church: — 

But  let  my  due  feet  never  fail 

To  walk  the  studious  cloister's  pale, 

And  love  the  high  embowed  roof, 

With  antique  pillars  massy  proof. 

And  storied  windows  richly  dight 

Casting  a  dim  religious  light. 

There  let  the  pealing  organ  blow 

To  the  full-voiced  quire  below. 

In  service  high  and  anthems  clear. 

As  may  with  sweetness,  through  mine  ear, 

Dissolve  me  into  ecstasies. 

And  bring  all  Heaven  before  mine  eyes. 

We  have  abundant  testimony  as  to  Mil- 
ton's diligence  with  his  studies.  When 
the  Puritans  were  in  need  of  a  scholar  who 
could  conduct  state  correspondence  with 
the  various  nations  of  Europe,  Cromwell 
naturally  selected  John  Milton  as  the  great- 
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est  linguist  and  most  accomplished  writer 
among  them.  At  college  he  laid  the  basis 
of  that  stupendous  learning  which  in  ma- 
turer  years  was  to  comprise  all  known  lit- 
erature, ancient  and  modern. 

A  true  scholar,  thought  he,  must  '*scorn 
delights  and  live  laborious  days."  His 
own  modest  account  of  his  Cambridge 
course  is  the  sentence,  ''Here  I  passed 
seven  years  in  the  usual  course  of  instruc- 
tion and  study,  with  the  approbation  of 
the  good, — and  without  any  stain  upon 
my  character, — till  I  took  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts." 

His  nephew  and  biographer,  Edward 
Philips,  attests  that,  "for  the  extraordi- 
nary wit  and  reading  he  had  shown  in  his 
performances  to  attain  his  degree  .  .  . 
he  was  loved  and  admired  by  the  whole 
University,  particularly  by  the  Fellows  and 
most  ingenious  persons  of  his  House." 

Aubrey,  always  quaint  in  his  phrase- 
ology, records  that  Milton  "was  a  very 
hard  student  in  the  University,  and  per- 
formed all  his  exercises  there  with  very 
good  applause." 

Many  are  the  passages, — in  Milton's 
beautiful  Latin  epistles  to  his  friend, 
Charles  Diodati, — of  loving  reference  to 
his  devotion  to  quiet  study.  Thus,  in  1626, 
while  yet  an  undergraduate,  he  writes :  "It 
is  in  my  power  to  give  my  leisure  up  to 
the  placid  Muses ;  and  books,  which  are 
my  life,  have  me  all  to  themselves." 

Again,  two  years  after,  writing  to  his 
old  schoolmaster  in  London,  he  says:  "I 
am  thinking  of  retiring  during  this  sum- 
mer's vacation  into  a  deeply  literary  re- 
pose, and  hiding  myself,  so  to  speak,  in 
the  bowers  of  the  Muses." 

The  sacred  fire  frequently  glowed  in  the 
breast  of  this  inspired  student  of  Christ's 
College.  "My  breast  burns,  stirred  by 
secret  commotion,  and  the  sacred  rage  and 
tumult  of  sound  possess  me  inwardly. 
Apollo  himself  comes!  I  see  his  locks 
enwreathed  with  Thessalian  laurels ; 
Apollo  himself  comes!"  Thus  he  sang  in 
his  Fifth  Elegy,  a  Latin  poem  of  the  year 
1629.  At  college  he  composed  his  first 
poems  in  English  (among  them  the  stately 
Christmas  Ode),  and  a  number  of  Latin 
poems.  Here,  too,  he  wrote  the  first  of 
the  series  of  Sonnets  which,  produced  at 
intervals  throug^h  life,  form  an  intimate 
and  exalted  personal  chronicle  of  the  poet. 


His  best  beloved  among  the  poets  of 
his  own  land  were  Spenser  and  Shake- 
speare. He  avowed  himself  a  disciple  of 
Spenser ;  and  his  first  published  poem  was 
his  "Epitaph  on  Shakespeare,"  1632, 
wherein,  modestly  enough,  he  exclaims: 

Dear  son  of  memory,  great  heir  of  fame, 
Why   need'st  thou   such   weak  witness   of  thy 

name? 
Thou  in  our  wonder  and  astonishment 
Hast  built  thyself  a  livelong  monument. 

Wandering  beside  "the  rushy  marshc^ 
of  Cam"  in  the  green  springtime,  the 
happy  poet  produced  the  little  fragment, 
the  "Song  on  May  Morning,"  in  which 
he  applauds 

The    flowery    May,    who    from    her    green  lap 

throws 
The  yellow  cowslip  and  the  pale  primrose; 

a  note  which  he  was  destined  to  elaborate 
into  one  exquisite  passage  after  another 
in  those  perfect  poems,  "L'Allegro,"  *il 
Penseroso"  and  "Comus." 

And  at  Christ's  College  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  young  Edward  King,  whose 
unhappy  and  untimely  death  by  shipwreck, 
in  1637,  was  to  inspire  Milton  to  his  eleg>' 
of  **Lycidas,"  which  one  of  our  greatest 
critics  has  pronounced  to  be  the  finest 
short  poem  in  the  language. 

All  Cambridge  was  deeply  moved  by 
the  death  of  the  promising  scholar ;  and  a 
volume  of  threnodies,  in  English  and 
Latin  and  Greek,  was  composed  by  his 
college  fellows,  and  entitled  *'J^^^^ 
Edovardo  King,"  etc.,  or  as  Masson  trans- 
lates it,  "Obsequies  to  Edward  Kin^. 
drowned  by  shipwreck,  in  token  of  love 
and  remembrance,  by  his  sorrowing 
friends."  The  poem  contributed  by  Mil- 
ton is  worth  all  the  others  many  times 
over. 

In  the  accepted  language  of  shephenls 

the  mourning  poet  touches 

the  tender  stops  of  various  quills. 
With  eager  thought  warbling  his   Doric  lay. 

Though  it  is  so  well  known  through  fre- 
quent quotation,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
repeating  the  famous  passage  that  por- 
trays the  college  companionship  of  the 
poetical  swains: — 

For  we  were  nursed  upon  the  self-same  bill, 
Fed  the  same  flock,  by  fountain,  shade  and  rill; 
Together  both,  ere  the  high  lawns  appeared 
Under  the  opening  eyelids  of  the  Morn, 
We  drove  afield,  and  both  together  heard 
What  time  the  grey-fly  winds  her  sultry  horn. 
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Battening  our  flocks  with  the  fresh  dews  of 
night. 

Oft  till  the  star  that  rose  at  evening  bright 

Toward  heaven's  descent  had  sloped  his  wes- 
tering wheel. 

Meanwhile  the  rural  ditties  were  not  mute, 

Tempered  to  the  oaten  flute; 

Rough  Satyrs  danced,  and  Fauns  with  cloven 
heel 

From  the  glad  sound  would  not  be  absent  long; 

And  old  Damoetas  loved  to  hear  our  song. — 

But  oh!  the  heavy  change,  now  thou  art  gone, 

Now  thou  art  gone  and  never  must  return! 

Who  does  not  love  the  mellifluous,  pic- 
ture-waking lines  in  our  author's  twin- 
lyrics,  where  he  describes  the  joys  of  the 
book-lover  by  his  lamp  in  the  calm  even- 
ing hours! 

Towered  cities  please  us  then. 

And  the  busy  hum  of  men, 

Where  throngs  of  knights  and  barons  bold, 

In  weeds  of  peace,  high  triumphs  hold; 

4(  4(  4( 

There  let  Hymen  oft  appear 

In  saffron  robe,  with  taper  clear. 

And  pomp,  and  feast,  and  revelry, 

With  mask  and  antique  pageantry; 

Such  sights  as  youthful  poets  dream 

On  summer  eves  by  haunted  stream. 

Then  to  the  well-trod  stage  anon. 

If  Jonson's  learned  sock  be  on. 

Or  sweetest  Shakespeare,  Fancy's  child, 

Warble  his  native  wood-notes  wild. 

Sometime  let  gorgeous  Tragedy 

In  sceptred  pall  come  sweeping  by, 

Presenting  Thebes,  or  Pelops'  line. 

Or  the  tale  of  Troy  divine. 

Or  what  (though  rare)  of  later  age 

Ennobled  hath  the  buskined  stage. 
*        *        * 

And  if  aught  else  great  bards  beside 
In  sage  and  solemn  tunes  have  sung, 
Of  turneys,  and  of  trophies  hung, 
Of  forests  and  enchantments  drear. 
Where  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear. 

In  the  enchanting  pages  of  "Comus'' 
he  again  dreams  of  those  heroes  of  far 
renown,  of  whom 

the  sage  poets,  taught  by  the  heavenly  Muse, 
Storied  of  old  in  high  immortal  verse. 

Not  SO  familiar,  I  think,  is  ]\Iilton's 
prose  passage  that  looks  back  upon  those 
delightful  student  excursions  into  the 
fields  and  forests  of  romance.  He  wrote 
it  ten  years  after  leaving  the  classic  groves 
of  Cam. 

**I  may  tell  ye  whither  my  younger  feet 
wandered ;  I  betook  me  among  those  lofty 
fables  and  romances  which  recount  in  sol- 
emn   cantos    the    deeds    of    knighthood 


founded  by  our  victorious  kings,  and  from 
hence  had  in  renown  all  over  Christen- 
dom." 

As  to  youthful  Milton's  beauty  of  per- 
son, all  men  of  his  time  agreed.  So  fair 
was  he  and  full  of  all  gentleness  and  grace, 
so  slender  and  elegant,  that  among  his 
college  mates  he  bore  the  appellation  **The 
Lady  of  Christ's,"  a  tribute  not  to  his  out- 
ward charm  alone,  but  to  that  fair  perfec- 
tion and  purity  of  soul  which  already  dis- 
tinguished the  remarkable  young  poet- 
scholar. 

In  his  ^'beautiful  and  well-proportioned 
body,"  wrote  Aubrey,  there  lodged  *'a 
harmonical  and  ingeniose  soul." 

One  cannot  read  the  accounts  of  Mil- 
ton's years  at  Cambridge  without  the  high- 
est admiration ;  and  I  have  dwelt  thus  at 
length  upon  him  as  being  our  most  perfect  ^ 
example  of  a  college-bred  poetical  genius. 
Throughout  his  poems,  his  letters  to 
friends  and  teachers,  his  academic  ora- 
tions, there  breathe  a  lofty  fervor,  a  godli- 
ness of  mind,  an  exalted  sense  of  the  har- 
mony of  things, — not  paralleled  in  the  his- 
tory of  English  letters.  He  aspired  to  be 
not  only  a  **poeta"  but  a  "vates,'* — a 
prophet  of  living  truth  sung  in  majestic 
numbers.  Some  measure  of  that  sacred 
fire  which  shone  in  the  Hebrew  seers  and 
psalmists,  and  which  Milton  esteemed  as 
above  "all  the  kinds  of  lyric  poesy  .  .  . 
incomparable"  he  desired  might  be  given 
to  him.  As  with  his  follower  Words- 
worth,— purity,  high  seriousness,  godli- 
ness,— these  were  his  constant  and  con- 
spicuous traits ;  and  I  may  pass  from  this 
inadequate  consideration  of  Milton's  stu- 
dent days  with  that  elevated  and  memor- 
able utterance  of  his, — as  noble  in  its  ex- 
pression of  his  lofty  personal  ideal  as  any- 
thing he  has  left  to  us  in  prose  or  verse. 
He  wrote : — 

•*I  was  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  that 
he  who  would  not  be  frustrate  of  his  hope 
to  write  well  hereafter  in  laudable  things 
ought  himself  to  be  a  true  poem — that  is, 
a  composition  and  pattern  of  the  best  and 
honorablest  things ;  not  presuming  to  sing 
high  praises  of  heroic  men  or  famous  cities 
unless  he  have  in  himself  the  experience 
and  the  practice  of  all  that  which  is  praise- 
worthy.'* 


(To  be  continued.) 


Maxime     Gorky 


By    Talcott    Williams 


IT  is  one  of  the  penalties  and  fruits  of 
universal  education  that  universal 
writing  becomes  possible.  Restraint 
is  of  the  essence  of  literary  expression, 
and  restraint  is  best  nurtured  and  most 
completely  felt  and  appreciated  by  those 
who  have  been  under  the  influence  of  the 
advantages  of  life.  A  descending  scale 
in  the  art  of  expression  and  an  ascending 
scale  in  a  sense  of  moral  responsibility  has 
marked  the  succession  of  Russia's  novel- 
ists for  the  past  half  century. 

Tourgueneft"  came  from  the  best  edu- 
cated class  of  the  empire.  His  canon  was 
essentially  classic.  Short  story  or  long, 
there  is  always  the  restraint,  the  execution, 
and  the  balanced  quality  which  comes  from 
breeding.  Tolstoy  stood  and  stands  for 
the  next  stratum  of  Russian  society,  the 
land  holder,  with  his  passionate  sense  of 
social  relations,  his  close  intimacy  with  the 
soil,  and  his  immediate  consciousness  and 
comprehension  of  the  organic  unit.  Such 
a  stratum  is  always  ethical.  The  morals 
and  moralities  of  every  land  are  preserved 
by  those  who,  like  the  son  of  Agur,  have 
neither  plenty  nor  want.  The  unlimited 
license  of  wealth  and  the  license  without 
limit  of  extreme  poverty  produce  the  same 
disregard  of  the  ordinary  contacts  and 
moralities  of  life.  Luxurious  in  one  case, 
brutal  in  the  other,  it  rests  in  both 
instances  on  the  absence  of  those  checks 
and  bonds  which  press  like  an  atmosphere 
upon  those  between. 

Maxime  Gorky,  or,  to  give  his  real 
name,  Alicksei  Alaximovitch  Pieshkov,  is 
of  the  dregs.  Like  Villon,  he  knows  the 
criminal  as  one  with  him ;  like  De  Foe,  he 
knows  the  moral  abyss  of  which  he  writes. 
He  has  been  saved  by  none  of  that  sense 
of  form  which  makes  the  poet  of  Parisian 
violence  use  meters  unattained  save  by  the 
Greek,  or  that  wealth  of  luxuriant  inner 
life  which  saved  Marlowe  from  the  filth 
about  him  and  led  him  to  live  in  a  strange 
world  apart  from  the  foul  sewer  in  which 
he  led  his  days.  Tramp,  mechanic,  job 
worker,  teacher,  Gorky  has  been  cast  into 
the  very  dregs  and  has  known  that  strange, 


callous  indifference  both  for  corporal  and 
spiritual  cleanliness  which  is  always  to 
be  found  when  one  reaches  the  point  at 
the  base  of  society  where  baths  are  diffi- 
cult, plunder  familiar,  and  the  human  pig- 
gery accepted  without  repulsion. 

In  nothing  is  his  difference  from  the 
men  mentioned  more  apparent  than  in  his 
Russian  diction.  One  has  only  to  inquire 
closely  of  those  to  whom  Russian  is  native 
to  learn  that  in  his  language  Gorky  repre- 
sents the  final  vulgarity,  commonplace,  and 
occasional  obscenity  of  the  depths,  unre- 
lieved by  that  touch  of  genius  w^hich  en- 
abled Villon  to  enrich  French  from  argot. 
Slang  has  always  been  the  fruitful  ground 
in  which  the  poet  worked.  No  one  can 
come  into  full  sympathy  with  the  greatest 
of  Greek  poets  without  feeling  certain  that 
many  words  which  puzzle,  w-hich  enrich, 
and  which  illuminate,  are  the  swift  use 
of  the  slang  of  the  court,  the  camp,  the 
market,  and  the  household.  A  like  sensi- 
tive perception  marked  Villon.  It  is  absent 
in  Gorky,  whose  power  every  Russian  sees 
and  feels,  but  whose  diction,  whose  style, 
whose  choice  of  words  adds  nothing  to 
the  future  of  the  tongue,  just  as  Zola  has 
shown  how  to  use  French,  but  not  how 
French  should  be  used. 

With  this  double  equipment  of  exper- 
ience and  diction  Gorky  has  had,  as  has 
every  man  of  genius  who  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  worst  of  life,  a  strange  pas- 
sion for  its  best.  Nothing  makes  the 
eighth  commandment  seem  so  indispensa- 
ble as  exact  knowledge  of  the  thieves'  den. 
Nowhere  is  the  working  necessity  of  pur- 
ity quite  so  clear  as  in  the  stew.  By  con- 
sequence, as  in  a  measure  with  Zola,  whose 
method  he  has  followed  and  whose  lesson 
he  has  learned,  Gorky *s  whole  work  reeks 
with  moral  conviction.  Not  a  line,  a 
scene,  or  a  character  but  is  pitilessly  paid 
with  the  wages  of  sin.  If  many  of  his 
figures,  to  borrow  the  familiar  label  of 
imported  goods,  bear  the  stamp,  "Made 
in  Hell,''  they  blister  and  burn  all  who 
touch  them  until  one  rises  from  these 
awful  portals  of  the  nether  depths  with  a 
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new  sense  of  the  value  of  health,  virtue, 
air,  and  the  sweet-smelling  heavens  which 
shed  their  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the 
unjust. 

His  foremost  novel,  "Foma  GordyeefF," 
is  a  pitiless  transcription  of  the  life  of  the 
successful  Russian  merchant,  of  the 
worker  in  the  fields,  and  the  city  artisan. 
The  son  of  the  rich  trader  bears 
the  penalty  and  pays  the  price  of 
the  brutal  strength  full  of  lust  with 
which  the  father  has  amassed  his  for- 
tune, using  Bunyan's  muckrake  to  heap 
together  his  pile  of  riches,  which  straight- 
way heats  and  festers  and  grows  loathsome 
with  every  creeping  thing,  fouls  the  air 
and  pollutes  even  the  waters  which  come 
upon  it  from  above.  The  father  and  his 
companions,  who  drink  and  cog;  the 
son,  weakened  both  by  the  indulg- 
ence of  his  parent  and  the  parental 
indulgence;  and  the  pitiful,  nauseat- 
ing destruction  of  women  who  one 
by  one  are  caught  in  this  quagmire  of 
filth  and  slowly  suflfocate,  make  the  book 
like  a  social  nightmare.  But  it  is  also, 
besides  and  above  this,  one  of  the  works 
which  suddenly  reveal  what  comes  to  a 
social  system  when  despotism  rules  above, 
liberty  is  denied  below,  education  is  with- 
held, and  the  very  violence  and  rapidity  of 
material  development  bring  social  fevers 
and  fill  the  body  politic  with  evil  which 
breaks  out  foul,  contagious,  and  polluting 
at  every  pore. 

This  nether  hfe  Gorky  has  not  only  led, 
but  was  a  part  of  for  years.  He  is  not  a 
traveler  in  that  strange  nether  world  whose 
conditions  are  not  only  unknown  but  un- 
thinkable to  the  civilized  man  or  woman. 
Put  them  vividly  before  a  civilized  woman 
and  she  feels  a  strange  choking  in  the 
throat.  Let  a  civilized  man  know  of  them 
and  he  is  moved  with  a  burning  wrath  and 
righteous  desire  to  sweep  from  the  face 
of  the  earth  those  who  are  capable  of  light 
murder  and  lust  still  more  light.  But 
when  men  have  known  and  seen  and  been 
part  of  this  their  attitude  is  as  different 
as  for  life  is  the  ken  and  perception  of 
those  who  have  known  what  it  is  to  be 
without  food  for  days  together,  to  face 
nature's  elemental  forces  in  sun  or  heat 
or  cold,  to  feel,  even  for  a  brief  measure, — 
a  few  hours*  time  it  mav  be  only — of  risk. 


that  pressure  of  nature  when  men  are  but 
as  beasts  tearing  each  other  in  the  slime 
under  which  early  man  so  long  suflFered 
and  was  weak,  and  out  of  which  the  mere 
edge  of  humanity  has  emerged,  leaving  its 
great  mass  still  like  Milton's  lion. 

Early  turned  adrift,  a  tramp  by  nature, 
when  he  tells  of  the  bake  oven  in  **Twenty- 
six  and  One,"  he  is  describing  his  own 
experience.  The  robber  of  Tchelkaethe 
he  has  himself  seen.  Malva  is  woman  as 
he  has  known  her.  This  life  has  been  told 
with  a  pitiless  indecency.  At  Gorky's 
worst  his  narrative  is  less  indecent  than 
the  bald,  brutal,  naked  fact  in  the 
great  Russian,  reeking,  festering  masses 
of  arrested  civilization,  and  still  sur- 
viving among  us,  if  one  choose  to 
look  for  it,  in  that  small  portion  which 
makes  the  submerged  tenth,  the  tramps 
and  stragglers  of  the  historic  march 
towards  civilization.  With  an  invincible 
attraction  for  those  who  have  shared  it 
and  who  have  seen  it,  Gorky  has  not  only 
dealt  with  it  in  stories,  but  in  his  play, 
"The  Abyss,"  he  has  put  a  thieves'  boozing 
den  on  the  stage  and  made  of  his  hero 
and  heroine  human  derelicts.  The  play 
was  a  failure.  The  details  nauseated  even 
the  reader  hardened  by  Zola.  Many  of  the 
stories  are  untranslatable.  Those  that 
have  been  translated  have  in  them  pages 
and  passages  that  shock  inexpressibly. 

But  there  is  this  enormous  difference 
between  the  existence  of  these  things  in 
Russia  and  in  a  more  western  civilization. 
With  us  we  are  well  aware  that  this  pol- 
luted cesspool  holds  those  who  have  been 
left  behind  in  the  march.  Not  one  of  them 
but  if  he  or  she  chose  could  earlier  have 
shared  better  things  and  could  still,  if  they 
willed,  find  a  civilization  free,  open  in  its 
opportunities,  untrammeled  in  its  privi- 
leges, into  which  they  could  step  and  enjoy 
the  garnered  fruits  of  centuries  of  self- 
restraint,  self-nde,  and  the  higher  morals. 
But  in  Russia,  from  the  Czar  down,  every 
man  and  woman,  whether  they  live  deli- 
cately in  ceiled  palaces  and  fare  sumptu- 
ously every  day,  or  are  themselves  bitterly 
and  desperately  struggling  in  some  fell  in- 
dustry on  the  slippery  ed^c  of  this  final 
pit  of  miser\',  is  aware  that  these  things 
exist  for  great  masses  of  the  population, 
because  a  brutal  oppression,  the  heritage 
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of  Tartar  rule,  and  of  the  worse  because 
more  direct  and  personal  despotism  of  the 
mediaeval  overlord,  has  blocked  advance 
and  forced  men  and  women  into  the  bond- 
age of  vice  and  appetite,  the  ignoble  slav- 
ery of  want  and  animal  desire.  What  with 
us  would  be  a  mere  record  of  a  minute 
fraction  of  the  body  politic  becomes  in 
Russia  a  terrific  indictment  of  the  struc- 
ture* and  character  of  society. 

After  two  generations  of  fiction  which 
had  dealt  with  Russian  social  landscape 
as  if  it  were  part  of  civilized  Europe  and 
had  refused  to  see  the  swarming  millions 
below,  so  that  no  one  who  reads  Tolstoy 
or  TourgueneflF  feels  that  Russia  is  essen- 
tially unlike  the  rest  of  Europe,  here  at  last 
in  ]\Iaxime  Gorky  was  a  man  who  gave 
the  brutal  truth  and  produced  through  all 
Russian  society  that  sense  of  the  bitter 
conviction  of  sin  which  in  men  or  in  na- 
tions is  the  first  step  towards  conscious 
effort  towards  righteousness.  His  work 
will  perish.  As  Russia  improves,  it  wnll 
not  survive.  Xo  civilized  human  being, 
man  or  woman,  in  the  long  run  can  enjoy 
the  sense  of  physical  contact  with  pollution 
through  the  printed  page  any  more  than 
in  actual  life.  The  daily  bath  habit,  phys- 
ical or  mental,  is  so  generally  diffused  that 
dirt  becomes  to  us  all  like  an  obsession. 
We  will  sometimes  talk  about  it.  Occa- 
sionally we  poke  it  with  a  stick  long 
enough  to  be  at  a  safe  distance.  To  sit 
down  and  read  it  has  ceased  to  be  any 
more  amusing  than  any  other  clinic  in  dis- 
ease.      But  at  the  current  psychological 


moment  Gorky's  picture  has  made  him  a 
power  in  the  land,  and  he  is  to-day  impris- 
oned, as  John  the  Baptist  was  imprisoneo', 
not  because  he  is  one  who  can  redeem. 
but  because  it  has  been  his  to  make  natic  nal 
guilt  visible  and  Nicholas  as  uneasy  a> 
Herod,  knowing  well  that  the  Russia  ht 
holds  in  thrall  lies  in  bonds,  cursed  ct  men 
and  condemned  of  God. 

Read  in  this  light  and  seen  in  these  rela- 
tions, Gorky  becomes  intelligible,  but  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  it  is  necessan 
for  those  whose  lives  are  cast  in  better 
circumstance  to  share  the  repulsion  which 
his  work  must  inflict  on  ever>'  sound 
person. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Dillon,  long  a  student  of  Rus- 
sian life,  a  correspondent  in  Russia  and 
Turkey,  as  well  as  in  the  farther  Elast.  has 
written  a  svmpathetic  sketch  of  Gorkv's 
life  in  "Maxime  Gorky"  (McClure.  Phil- 
lips &  Co.).  He  records  what  is  after  all 
a  best  proof  of  the  extent  of  the  Russian 
demand  for  Gorky's  reading,  that  his  in- 
come from  letters  is  now  $15,000  a  year. 
In  his  narrative  he  has  woven  Gorky's 
shorter  stories  into  the  man's  own  life. 

*'Twenty-six  and  One"  is  a  collection  of 
small  stories  from  the  Vagabond  Series, 
translated  bv  Ivan  Strannik  (J.  F.  Tavlor 
&  Co.).  **tales  from  Gorky"  (Funk  & 
Wagnalls),  translated  by  R.  Xisbet  Bain, 
is  another  collection.  So  is  "Maxim 
Gorky  Tales"  (International  Library). 
**Foma  Gordyeeff"  (Scribner's)  has  had 
its  best  translation  from  Mrs.  Isabel  Hap- 
good.     An  edition  is  published  by  Ogilvie. 
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By     Edith     Rickert 

THE  builder  with  his  trowel  wrought  a  day 
In  sadness  or  in  gladness — went  his  way. 
( Sing,  Hey — to-morrow  ! ) 
His  handiwork  moss-eaten,  mouldering,  gray, 
A  thousand  years  outlives  ere  it  decay. 

(Sing,  Hey — to-morrow!) 
Time  gathers  in  his  harvest  day  by  day ; 
But  sowings  of  the  soul  bear  fruit  for  aye. 
(Sing,  Hey — to-morrow!) 


Commercialistic   Authorship 

IN  a  recent  issue  of  the  "Indianapolis 
News"  there  are  given  some  interest- 
ing, albeit  they  are  also  startling,  sta- 
tistics as  to  the  payment  per  word  which 
many  of  our  popular  American  and  Eng- 
lish writers  are  commanding.  The  "News'' 
says : 

Commercialism  in  literature!  We  are  used 
to  having  the  phrase  appUed  to  the  pubHshers 
and  to  their  method  of  dealing  with  the  work 
of  authors  as  the  department  stores  have  dealt 
with  bargains  in  merchandise.  The  phrase  came 
into  use  first,  we  believe,  when  the  publishers 
began  to  take  up  pages  in  the  advertising  sec- 
lions  of  the  magazines  in  which  to  declare  how 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies  of  their 
latest  popular  novel  had  already  been  sold — 
the  value  of  this  advertising  depending  on  the 
alleged  fact  that  the  reading  public  are  like  a 
tiock  of  sheep  that  will  follow  blindly  wherever 
they  are  led. 

But  it  would  seem  nowadays  that  the  poor 
publisher  is  suffering  from  the  commercialism 
in  literature  and  that  authors  are  reaping  their 
harvest.  Consequently  we  hear,  instead  of  how 
many  copies  of  a  book  have  been  sold,  how 
much  the  author  was  paid  for  his  work.  The 
Xew  York  "Times"  recently  has  spent  much 
money  in  advertising  the  fact  that  it  paid  a  dol- 
lar a  word  for  nine  chapters  of  an  unfinished 
novel  by  Benjamin  D' Israeli;  certainly  more 
than  the  late  Lord  Beaconsfield  received  for 
"Lothair,"  "Conningsby"  or  "Vivian  Grey." 
"Collier's  Weekly"  has  just  completed  a  series 
of  new  Sherlock  Holmes  stories  for  which  it 
paid  $45,000.  or  about  60  cents  a  word. 

A  writer  in  "Public  Opinion"  tells  us  that 
Richard  Harding  Davis  commands  40  cents  a 
word  for  stories  and  it  was  reported  at  the  time 
that  this  writer  received  $25,000  as  his  expenses 
for  the  first  three  months  of  the  Russo-Jap- 
anese war.  spent  in  Tokyo  and  in  the  bitter 
hardships  of  the  United  Service  Club.-  Yoko- 
hama. Kipling  received  35  cents  a  word  for 
"Kim:"  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  got  $15,000  for 
the  serial  rights  of  "Lady  Rose's  Daughter" 
and  our  own  Booth  Tarkington,  it  is  said,  com- 
mands 25  cents  a  word  for  all  the  stories  he 
cares  to  write. 

James  Whitcomb  Riley,  too.  has  been  known 
to  receive  $1000  for  a  short  poem  which  is  just 
what   McClure's   paid   Lord  Tennyson   for  the 


right  to  publish  "The  Throstle"  in  America, 
and  Kipling  got  the  same  price  for  a  poem  on 
the  Russo-Japanese  war. 

Yet,  when  it  comes  down  to  books  it  may  be 
seen  that  many  authors  receive  more  than  a 
dollar  a  word.  Charles  Major's  novel,  "When 
Knighthood  Was  in  Flower,"  sold  over  half 
a  million  copies  which,  at  20  per  cent,  royalty 
would  have  given  him  over  $100,000;  Mrs.  Rice 
with  her  little  20,000-word  book.  "Mrs.  Wiggs 
of  the  Cabbage  Patch,"  which  sold  over  500,000, 
must  have  received  something  like  $5  a  word. 
The  publishers  say  that  this  sort  of  thing  has 
got  to  stop;  that  the  authors  are  getting  all 
the  profits.  Verily,  Milton  with  his  £5  for 
"Paradise  Lost"  is  being  avenged  these  days. 

When  one  considers  how  far  below 
standard  quality  were  those  last  Sherlock 
Holmes  stories,  one  begins  to  grow  indig- 
nant with  their  author,  stooping,  as  he  has 
done,  to  the  most  obvious  methods  of  re- 
hash and  a  discouraging  mediocrity. 

Forty  cents  a  word  for  Richard  Harding 
Davis;  $15,000  for  the  serial  rights  of 
"Lady  Rose's  Daughter;"  $5  a  word  for 
"Mrs.  Wiggs;"  these  are  figures,  dazzHng 
but  preposterous.  The  authors  themselves, 
none  better,  know  how  much  less  is  the 
intrinsic  value  of  their  work. 

Xow  Miss  Edith  Rickert  belongs  to  the 
opposite  type  of  author;  we  do  not  hear 
of  her  commanding  high  prices.  Yet  Miss 
Rickert  wrote  '*The  Reaper,"  a  work  beside 
which  Mr.  Harding  Davis's  artificialities 
look  mean  and  tawdry,  and  Mrs.  Ward's 
dramatic  periods  seem  forced  and  crude. 
While  as  for  "Mrs.  Wiggs,"  it  makes  one 
smile,  truly.  ^lore  than  all  else  this 
shows  how  lacking  in  literary  taste  and 
seriousness  is  the  great  American  reading 
public.  This  is  indeed  the  day  of  ham- 
mock and  cosey  corner  fiction ;  are  we 
never  going  to  look  life  and  its  problems 
square  in  the  face? 

"All's  rotten  in  Denmark ;"  the  expres- 
sion would  fit  literature  precisely.  How- 
ever, every  tide  has  its  ebb,  we  may  yet 
live  to  see  authors  whose  minds  are  not 
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all  concentrated  upon  the  purchase  of 
country  houses  and  lace  gowns! 

After  all,  we  have  a  remarkably  unself- 
ish public.  It  goes  on,  from  year  to  year, 
providing  the  wherewithal  to  deck  ambi- 
tion's flights,  it  lades  the  golden  calf  with 
rosy  wTeaths  and  is,  in  all,  content  to  be 
imposed  upon  and  hoodwinked. 

What  wonder  that  Foe  can  be  revised 
for  a  mere  $45,000?  Probably  the  great 
mass  of  the  public  never  read  Poe. 

Dr.   Reich   and    the    Arm-Chair 
Historians 

Ir  has  been  said  of  Dr.  Emil  Reich  that 
his  is  an  eccentric  personality.  Some- 
thing of  the  irony  of  the  man  and  the 
individuality  of  his  point  of  view  are  to  be 
gleaned  from  an  article  which  the  author 
of  **The  Foundations  of  Modern  Europe" 
and  "Success  Among  Nations"  has  con- 
tributed to  the  January  "Fortnightly,"  and 
which  is  entitled  "Psychological  versus 
Arm-Chair  Historians." 

Dr.  Reich  ranges  himself  on  the  side  of 
the  psychological  historians,  and  thus  mod- 
estly opens  his  brief : 

A  few  months  ago  I  ventured  to  publish  a 
little  book  on  the  ''Success  Among  Nations,"  in 
which  I  tried  to  give  a  brief  and  preliminary 
sketch  of  some  important  issues  of  history 
treated  from  the  psychological  standpoint. 

That  the  good  doctor  was  somewhat 
hurt  by  the  expressions  of  opinion  on  the 
part  of  numerous  critics,  is  shown  in  his 
next  sarcastic  statement. 

The  book  has  been  extensively  reviewed, 
both  in  America  and  England,  and  like  many 
a  book,  in  the  most  contradictory  manner. 
While  the  venerable  Press  organ  of  the  An- 
glican church  with  characteristic  independence 
denied  it  all  originality  of  thought  and  gravely 
pointed  out  the  heaviness  of  the  book,  other  re- 
viewers reproached  the  author  with  too  great 
a  fondness  for  original  views,  stating  at  the 
same  time  that  the  work  read  with  the  charm 
of  a  good  novel. 

An  explanation  of  this  difference  of 
opinion  is  contained  in  a  succinct  and 
withering  comment. 

In  all  this  there  is  nothing  surprising.  Con- 
sidering that  the  chief  principles  of  numerous 
book-reviewers  are:  (i)  Not  to  read  the  book 
to  be  reviewed,  (2)  to  understand  its  main 
drift  precisely  in  the  way  its  author  does  not 
want  it  to  be  taken.  I  can.  on  the  whole,  only 
express  thankfulness  for  the  reviews  received. 


A  truly  philosophical  attitude  is  here 
assumed,  with,  however,  a  well-earned 
sting  emerging. 

The  purpose  and  uses  of  psychological 
history  are  carefully  outlined,  with  exam- 
ples given  by  way  of  illustration.  Reading 
motive  into  fact,  or,  more  accurately,  in- 
vestigating fact  until  motive  becomes  ap- 
parent will,  Dr.  Reich  believes,  be  the 
rule  for  future  histor>-.  The  historian  will 
have  to  possess  imagination  as  well  as 
documentary  evidence,  and  an  insight 
clearer  than  that  which  can  grasp  the  au- 
thentic statement,  will  be  requisite. 

Psychology  is  indeed  to  history,  what  dy- 
namics  are  to  astronomy Unless 

events  and  institutions  are  brought  back  to 
common  psychology,  that  is,  to  the  specific 
motives  that,  at  a  given  time  and  place,  were 
necessarily  directing  the  actions  of  men,  his- 
tory must  forever  remain  a  mere  chaos  of  un- 
digested statements. 

The  Germans  are,  according  to  Dr. 
Reich,  the  worst  of  all  modern  arm-chair 
historians. 

They  have  no  sense  of  historical  psychology. 
It  is  they  whose  arid  erudition  is  still  the  model 
in  more  than  one  English  University.  To 
doubt  the  grandeur  of  Ranke,  to  depreciate 
Mommsen.  not  to  bow  to  the  wisdom  of  ^\il- 
amowitz,  all  this  is  considered  sacrilege. 

But  Dr.  Reich  dares  the  sacrilege,  and 
calmly  continues, 

Yet  the  historical  works  of  these  men  will 
soon  be  in  the  Elysian  fields  of  oblivion. 

Specialists  come  in  for  a  particularly 
energetic  criticism  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
article. 

To  be  specialistic  is  not  human.  All  animal^ 
are  specialists.  A  cat  wants  only  one  or  two 
things  all  life  long;  so  does  a  camel.  It  is  the 
power  and  glory  of  man  to  be  more  than  a 
specialist.  Specialists  priding  themselves  in 
their  attachment  to  "facts,"  do,  in  reality,  neg- 
lect and  ignore  the  most  important  facts— psy- 
chological facts.  History  without  psychology 
is  blind,  as  psychology  without  due  considera- 
tion of  historical  limits  in  time  and  space,  is 
vague  rhetoric. 

Mr.    John    Morley  on    Reading 

THE  London  "Spectator"  reports  an 
address  made  by  Mr.  John  Morley 
at  the  opening  of  a  new  public 
library,  erected  and  equipped  chiefly  at 
the  expense  of  Mr.  Carnegie,  at  Plum- 
stead.     In  part  Mr.  Morley  said, 

Democracy  is  government  by  public  opin- 
ion, anl  free  access  to  books  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  use  them  is  one  of  the  most 
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-effective  instruments  in  educating  public  opin- 
ion. 

The  ^'Spectator  continues, 

Mr.  Morley  defended  the  abundant  reading 
of  newspapers  as  legitimate  and  wholesome 
provided  it  was  not  merely  idle  reading,  and 
suggested  that  the  librarian  should  two  or  three 
times  every  week  take  from  his  shelves  groups 
of  books  bearing  on  current  topics  of  public 
interest,  so  that  a  reader  of  newspapers  might 
turn  to  them  and  learn  the  geography,  politics, 
and  general  bearing  of  his  subject.  Turning 
to  the  statistics  of  the  Woolwich  Library,  while 
he  deprecated  the  excessive  indulgence  in  fic- 
tion, he  by  no  means  wished  to  lay  an  embargo 
on  it.  J^iction  and  poetry  roused  and  stirred 
the  imagination,  and  our  prosaic  lives  needed 
all  the  stir  and  imagination  poetry  and  fiction 
could  give.  Some  of  the  characters  in  fiction 
were  as  real  to  us  as  the  great  characters  in 
history,  and  anybody  who  was  not  refreshed, 
exhilarated,  and  stirred  by  poetry  led  but  a 
mutilated  existence.  If  he  were  librarian  at 
Plumstead  or  Woolwich,  he  would  recommend 
his  readers  to  begin  with  Byron,  the  great  cen- 
tral inspiring  force  of  democracy  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe  at  the  begmning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  if  not  the  greatest  of  poets, 
at  least  endowed  with  daring,  energy,  the  his- 
toric sense,  and  a  loathing  for  cant  in  all  its 
forms.  The  multiplication  of  public  libraries 
might  have  its  dangers,  but  he  apprehended 
nothing  but  good  from  a  judicious  use  of  the 
knowledge  and  stimulation  books  alone  could 
supply. 

The   Irish  Theatre 

CONSIDERING  the  lack  of  gratitude 
with  which  Mr.  William  Butler 
Yeats  and  his  followers  have 
apparently  greeted  praise  of  their 
work  from  the  pen  of  an  English 
critic,  who  is  still,  because  he  is  an 
Englishman,  to  be  regarded  as  an  "enemy," 
the  laudatory,  even  if  half  iron- 
ical, article  which  recentlv  appeared  in 
the  London  **Times*'  on  "Mr.  Yeats  on 
the  Irish  Theatre,"  seems  to  be  more  than 
passing  generous.  Of  course,  there  are 
so  many  good  things  to  be  said  of  the  Irish 
poet's  dramatic  projects  that  we  ourselves 
are  always  ready  to  listen  to  new  praise, 
but  this  is  praise  that  gains  something 
from  the  mere  fact  of  its  source,  coming 
as  it  does  from  one  who  most  certainly 
can  have  no  self-interested  motive  in  be- 
stowing it.  Writes  the  English  critic  of 
the  Irish  dramatic  performances. 

Their  art  appeals  to  us  as  something  simple 
and  sincere  and  autochthonf)us.  It  gives  a  new 
orientation  to  drama  and  brings  a  current  of 


fresh   air   into   a   playhouse   badly   in   need   of 
ventilation. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Yeats  has  been  lay- 
ing down  First  Principles  in  his  little  jour- 
nal, the  "Samhain."  There  are  three  of 
these  principles,  by  which  the  Irish  thea- 
tre is  to  be  guided  and  the  dramatic  edi- 
tor of  the  "Times"  reports  them,  with  com- 
ment, in  this  way : 

First,  the  plays  must  be  literature.  They 
must  have  musical  and  noble  speech.  We  will 
just  remark  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  non- 
sense talked  about  the  drama  as  "literature," 
mainly  by  people  who  are  thinking  all  the  time 
of  literature  as  something  to  be  read.  A  play 
is  not  "literary"  because  it  reads  well,  any  more 
than  a  platform-speech  is  good  oratory  for  that 
reason.  The  "literary"  quality  of  a  play,  like 
that  of  an  oration,  consists  in  the  artistic  choice 
of  spoken  words.  We  find  that  by  literature. 
Mr.  Yeats  means  a  good  deal  more  than  ar- 
tistry in  language;  he  is  thinking  of  the  spirit, 
too,  and  the  subject  matter.  His  drama  must 
be  a  drama  of  energy  and  extravagance  and 
fantasy.  We  shall  not  complain  if  he  sticks  to 
that  ideal;  our  English  drama  gives  us  too 
much  of  what  Charles  Lamb  called  "fireside 
concerns."  "Will  not  our  next  art  be  rather  of 
the  country,  of  great  open  spaces,  of  the  soul 
rejoicing  in  itself?"  Let  us  hope  so — and  pass 
on  to  Mr.  Yeats's  second  point,  which  is  con- 
cerned with  acting  and  stage-management. 
Briefly,  he  contemplates  a  return  from  the  cur- 
rent picture-stage  methods  to  those  of  the  old 
platform-stage.  "The  actors  must  move,  for 
the  most  part,  slowly  and  quietly,  and  not  very 
much,  and  there  should  be  something  in  their 
movements  decorative  and  rhythmical  as  if 
they  were  paintings  on  a  frieze."  It  is  this 
effect — we  called  it  a  dream-effect — which  we 
noted  in  the  Irish  performances  in  London.  A 
very  good  effect,  too,  for  their  rather  pensive, 
wan,  anaemic  plays:  but  when  they  attain  to 
the  drama  of  "energy."  which  Mr.  Yeats  has 
in  his  mind's  eye,  what  then?  Lastly,  Mr. 
Yeats  desires  a  new  kind  of  scenic  art.  No 
attempt,  necessarily  futile,  at  realistic  illusion. 
Conventional  decoration,  rather.  "It  will  prob- 
ably range  between,  on  the  one  hand,  wood- 
lands made  out  of  recurring  pattern,  or  painted 
like  old  religious  pictures  upon  gold  back- 
ground, and  upon  the  other  the  comparative 
realism  of  a  Japanese  print."  All  new  experi- 
ments in  scenic  art  are  welcome;  this  Irish 
fancy  among  the  rest.  We  have  seen  M. 
Maeterlinck's  "Joyzelle"  produced  in  Paris 
with  paper  scenery,  and  his  "Pelleas"  perform- 
ed in  London  behind  a  gauze  veil,  and  then 
done  again  (as  an  opera)  in  Paris,  with  all  the 
resources  of  colored  electric  lighting.  All  three 
methods  had  their  charm.  So  may  have  Mr. 
Yeats's  notion  of  light  "reflected  out  of  mir- 
rors." With  his  head  so  full  of  ideas,  plans, 
enthusiasms,  Mr.  Yeats,  we  feel  sure,  has  some 
more  pleasure  to  offer  us  through  the  me- 
dium of  the   Irish  Theatre.     We  shall   take  it 
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i^rcedily  like  any  r)ther  sugar  plum,  not  as  an 
'enemy"  or  a  **friend"  in  the  propagandists* 
^en^e.  but  merely  because  we  have  a  sweet 
tooth. 

Newspapers  According  to   Mr. 
Arthur    Symons 

IX  direct  antithesis  to  Mr.  Morley's  de- 
fense of  newspaper  reading,  we  have 
Mr.  Arthur  Symons's  denunciation  of 
the  newspaper  in  no  unmeasured  terms, 
forming  the  introchiction  to  his  new  book, 
''Studies  in  Prose  and  Verse."  "Fact  in 
Literature''  is  the  title  of  this  extraordi- 
nary chapter,  which  reads,  with  some  Httle 
elimination : — 

The  invention  of  printing  helped  to  destroy 

literature The  first  book  pointed  the 

way  to  the  first  newspaper,  and  a  newspaper  is 
a  thing  meant  to  be  not  only  forgotten,  but  de- 
stroyed  It  is  assumed  that  there  is 

reason  in  Nature  why  the  British  shop-keeper 
should  sit  down  after  business  hours,  and  read, 
for  the  price  of  a  penny  or  a  half-penny,  that 
a  fire  broke  out  at  the  other  end  of  London 
at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  that  a  yoimg 
lady  of  whom  he  has  never  heard  was  burned 
to  death.  But  the  matter  is  really  of  no  im- 
portance to  him,  and  there  is  no  reason  in 
nature  why  he  should  ever  know  anything 
at  all  about  it.  He  has  but  put  one  more  ob- 
stacle between  himself  and  any  rational  con- 
ception of  the  meaning  of  his  life,  between 
himself  and  any  natural  happiness,  between 
himself  and  any  possible  wisdom.  Facts  are 
difticult    of    digestion,    and    should    be    taken 

diluted,  at  infrequent  intervals The 

worship  of  fact  is  a  wholly  modern  attitude  of 
mind,  and  it  comes  together  with  a  worship  of 
what  we  call  science.  True  science  is  a  kind 
of  poetry,  it  is  a  divination,  an  imaginative 
rending  of  the  universe.  What  we  call  science 
is  an  engine  of  material  progress,  it  teaches  us 
how  to  get  most  quickly  to  the  other  end  of 
the  world,  and  how  to  kill  people  there  in  the 

most  precise  and  economic  manner 

What  royalties  and  religions  have  been,  the 
newspaper  is.  It  is  the  idol  of  the  hour,  the 
principality  and  power  of  the  moment:  the 
average  man's  Bible,  friend,  teacher,  guide,  en- 
tertainment, and  opiate The  news- 
paper is  the  plague,  or  black  death,  of  the  mod- 
ern world.  It  is  an  open  sewer,  running  down 
each  side  of  the  street,  and  displaying  the  foul- 
ness of  every  day.  Everything  that  having 
once  happened,  has  ceased  to  exist,  the  news- 
paper sets  before  you,  beating  the  bones  of 
the  buried  without  pity,  without  shame,  and 
without  understanding. 


The  foregoing  serves  to  example  the 
extreme  view  of  a  man  of  intense  artistic 
temperament.  A  daring  individuality  of 
opinion  is  always  a  chief  characteristic  oi 
Air.  Symons's  work,  and  in  criticism  he 
rarely  recognizes  the  accepted  canons,  but 
establishes  laws  by  which  to  judge  for 
himself. 

Shakespeare's    Birthday 

IN  April  will  be  the  anniversar\-  of 
Shakespeare's  birth,  and  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  day  in  England  promises 
to  be  more  than  ordinarily  interesfmg.  A 
Shakespeare  Memorial  is  now  an  assured 
fact,  though  just  what  form  it  will  take 
has  not  been  decided  upon.  That  it  will 
be  something  sumptuous,  appropriate  in 
cost,  at  least,  to  the  universality  of  the 
fame  for  which  it  stands,  is  positive.  If, 
in  addition,  it  combine  a  fitting  symbolism 
and  possess  really  artistic  qualities,  all 
true  lovers  of  the  great  plays  and  the  poet 
who  created  them  will  feel  that  at  last  a 
worthy  tribute  has  been  paid  to  the  master 
genius  of  the  ages.  If  only  Old  Stratford 
could  be  turned,  as  someone  has  suggested, 
into  a  "shrine  for  the  whole  English-speak- 
ing world,"  what  a  bright  spot  in  the  his- 
tory of  letters,  what  an  ever-present  de- 
light to  students  and  to  scholars  it  would 
be!  Who  can  say  but  that  it  might  even 
prove  an  inspiration  to  others  endowed 
though  in  so  much  smaller  a  measure,  with 
the  divine  gift  of  poetry? 

During  the  coming  commemoration,  Mr. 
Beerbohm  Tree  will  give  a  special  series 
of  performances  of  Shakespearean  plays 
at  His  Majesty's  Theatre,  the  proceeds  of 
which  are  to  be  included  in  the   Shake- 
speare Memorial  fund.     At  the  same  time, 
the  Shakespeare  League  will  have  its  an- 
nual celebration,  covering  a  public  dinner, 
a  Shakespeare  play,  an  excursion  around 
that  portion  of  London  to  which  assoda- 
tions  of  the  poet  cling,  a  visit  to  Stratford 
taken  a  little  later,  probably  in  the  early 
summer,  and  perhaps  a  children's  Eliza- 
bethan festival.    The  play  will  be,  as  usual, 
presented  by  the  Elizabethan   Stage  So- 
cietv,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  \\'illiam 
Poel. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  C.   N.  WILLIAMSON 
Aithora  of  "The  Lightning  Conductor"  and  "The  Princeaa  Paasea" 


In     the    World     of    Letters 


Gossip    of  Authors    and    Their    Works 


March  nth  has  been  set  as  the  date  of 
publication  for  "The  Princess  Passes/*  the 

new  story  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C. 
Aaotbcr  N^'    Williamson,  whose  "Light- 

storjr"*  "^"&    Conductor"    became    so 

popular.  The  story  has  been 
running  in  the  "Metropolitan"  and  is  once 
more  an  automobile  romance.  Its  serial 
career  has  apparently  been  successful,  but 
we  doubt  if  the  book  will  prove  so  taking 
as  its  predecessor.  A  second  venture  so 
similar  frequently  loses  in  novelty,  and  the 
surprises  of  **The  Lightning  Conductor" 
will  scarcely  be  surprises  when  incorpor- 
ated, even  though  in  disguise,  in  "The 
Princess  Passes."  The  automobile  story 
was  unique  once  upon  a  time,  but  nothing 
remains  unique  in  these  days  of  progres- 
sion and  the  snatching  of  each  opportunity. 
**The  Lightning  Conductor"  and  Kipling's 


"They"  have  made  of  automobile  fiction 
an  old  story. 

*     *     * 

George  Bernard  Shaw  is  not  mercenary. 

He  wishes  that  fact  understood.     A  letter 

lately   published   in    "Harper's 

^  Weekly"     and     written     some 

Dramatist's  i        ^  r       oi  ^      i  • 

Prophecy  years  ago  by  Mr.  Shaw  to  his 
American  agent,  Miss  Mar- 
bury,  who  had  just  apologized  for  a  small 
remittance  of  royalties,  shows  the  inde- 
pendent, if  slightly  cynical,  way  in  which 
the  author  of  "Candida"  has  been  wont 
to  look  at  things.     The  letter  runs. 

Rapacious  Elisabeth  Marbury!  What  do 
you  want  me  to  make  a  fortune  for?  Don't 
you  know  that  the  draft  you  sent  me  will  per- 
mit me  to  live  and  preach  socialism  for  six 
months?  The  next  time  you  have  so  large  an 
amount  to  remit,  please  send  it  to  me  by  instal- 
ments, or  you  will  put  me  to  the  inconvenience 
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of  having  a  bank  account.  What  do  you  mean 
by  giving  me  advice  about  writing  a  play  with 
a  view  to  the  box-ofhce  receipts?  I  shall  con- 
tinue writing  just  as  I  do  now  for  the  next  ten 
years.  After  that  we  can  wallow  in  the  gold 
poured  at  our  feet  by  a  dramatically  regener- 
ated public. 

^'Candida"  has  recently  been  enjoying  a 
goodly  share  of  popularity,  though  we  fear 
that  the  author  has  no  more  begun  "to 
wallow  in  the  gold"  than  the  public  has 
become  ''dramatically  regenerated.'* 


MAJOR  MARTIN  HUME 
Author  of  "The  Courtships  of  EHzabeth,"  Etc. 

The   Italians  still  appreciate     a     poet. 
'1  hey   have   voted   an   annual  pension   of 
about  $2400  to  the  poet  Car- 
A  Poet  ducci,    who    is    resigning    his 

Pensioaed  chair  of  literature  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bologna.  Carducci 
was  born  at  l>aldicastello,  Tuscany,  on 
July  2'j,  1836.  He  has  been  professor  of 
Italian  literature  at  Bologna  since  1861. 
As  a  writer  he  is  regarded  as  the  greatest 
living  poet  in  Italy,  the  founder  of  a  new 
school,  the  chief  figure  in  a  movement  to 
draw  upon  classic  resources  for  inspira- 
tion, reacting  against  the  strong  tides  of 
romanticism. 

*     *     * 

One   is   always  interested   in   those   pa- 
thetic  figures,   the   queens  of   the   eighth 
Henry.       For     Major     Martin 
'*wivesof       Hume    to    add    to   his    **Love 
Henry  VIII-  Affairs    of    Mary    Queen    of 
Scots"  and  **The  Courtships  of 
Elizabeth,''  a  new  volume  on  the  "Wives 
of  Henry  VIII,"  is  a  proceeding  that  the 
many  who  enjoy  historical  romance  subtly 
woven    with    fact,    fact    particularly    that 
has     gained     through     careful     research, 
will    applaud.      The    first    two    of    Mr. 
Hume's  works,  that  on  the  Scottish  queen 
and   that   regarding  the  great    Elizabeth. 


went  into  several  editions,  finding  on  b  t'r 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  large  and  apprecia- 
tive audiences.  It  is  said  that  the  new 
volume  will  contain  much  hitherto  uniiscl 
material  gathered  from  documents  that 
have  lain,  for  centuries,  hidden  in  tK 
British  Record  office.  The  book  will  ap- 
pear, bearing  the  McClure-Phillips  im- 
print, sometime  in  the  early  spring. 

*  *     * 

On  April  2  of  this  year  will  occur  the 
centenary  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Han> 

Christian  Andersen,  the  fair.- 
'■'''*  ous    Danish    writer    of    fairy 

Centeniiry       tales.     Just  what  will  be  dune 

to  commemorate  the  day  is  not 
known.  There  will  probably  be  magazine 
articles  of  timely  interest,  and  it  may  be. 
a  centenary  edition  of  the  tales. 

*  *     * 

When  Mr.  William  Butler  Yeats  came 

to  America  he  had  Moliere  with  him  as  a 

reading  companion,  and  he  tell> 

^•■■^  us  that,  during  the  Summer,  he 

Mr.  Yeato  ,  ,  ^1  . 

Reads  ^*^^^     scarcely    anythmg    save 

Cervantes,  Boccaccio  and  some 
Greek  plays.  Here  is  a  poet  for  you  in- 
deed, one  of  the  good,  old-fashioned  kind. 
whose  i)nly  book  friends  are  classics,  an-I 
those  near  and  dear  and  familiar  to  him. 

*  *     * 

That  reminds  us  that  it  is  said  of  Mr. 
Swinburne  that  he  prides  himself  on  bein.c 

totally  unacquainted  with  new 
Mr.  Swin-  writers  and  their  works.  He 
el^okVriends  ^ould  probably  not  recognize 

the  names  of  the  six  most  re- 
cent best-sellers  and  their  authors  if  he 
heard  them,  not  being  on  familiar  terms 
with  these  literary  **gods  of  the  hour." 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  a  very 
pure  atmosphere  in  which  the  English  poet 
dwells,  where  only  mighty  spirits  are  ad- 
mitted, and  the  great  throng  of  the  less 
has  to  pass  by  on  the  outside. 

*  *     * 

^Ir.  Owen  Johnson,  author  of  **In  the 
Xame  of  Liberty,"  is  a  resident  of  Ridge- 
field,   Connecticut.        He  is  a 
A  Coming       native    of    New    York  and  a 
Author  graduate  of  Yale,  where,  by  a 

unanimous  vote  of  the  faculty, 
his  first  novel,  **The  Arrows  of  the  Al- 
mighty,'* w'as  accepted  as  an  equivalent  for 
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five  months*  academic  work,  lost  through 
illness.  To  prepare  for  the  new  novel, 
**In  the  Name  of  Liberty,"  Mr.  Johnson 
spent  two  years  in  Paris,  where  he  made 
a  study  of  unpublished  documents  at  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale.  In  this  way  he 
covered  carefully  the  whole  period  of  the 
PVench  Revolution,  which  gives  the  time 
to  his  story.  The  title  was  suggested  by 
the  famous  words  of  Madame  Roland, 
* 'Liberty!  Hberty!  how  many  crimes  are 
committed  in  thy  name !'' 


OWEN  JOHNSON 
Author  of  "In  the  Name  of  Libeny,"  etc. 

"The  Divine  Fire,"  by  Miss  May  Sin- 
clair, has  gone  to  press  for  the  third  time. 
This  is  rather  good  for  an  author  practi- 
cally unknown  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

*     *     * 

A  little  book  recently  published  in  Eng- 
land is  entitled  "Shakespeare  Self- 
Revealed  in  His  Sonnets  and 
^IVy^^"*  Phoenix  and  Turtle."  It  is 
3iiAkespMre  written  by  one  J.  M.,  of  whom 
the  London  "Academy"  says, 
"he  loved  not  wisely  but  too  well,"  since 
the  volume  shows  a  genuine  love  for 
Shakespeare  and  a  large  knowledge  of  his 
works,  notwithstanding  which  the  author 
goes  to  much  trouble  to  propound  a  theory 
far  more  picturesque  than  sensible. 

J.  M.  holds  that  the  sonnets  are  ad- 
dressed by  Shakespeare  to  himself,  and  are 
purely  autobiographical.  W.  H.  stands 
not  for  William  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, nor  for  Southampton,  but  for 
William  Himself.  Very  ingenious!  The 
Mistress  addressed  is  Beauty  and  the 
earlier  sonnets  which  exhort  the  friend  to 
marry  are  arguments  set  forth  by  the  poet 
to  convince  himself  of  the  advisability  of 
upholding  Beauty's  standards  for  the  pur- 
pose of  perpetuating  his  name.  The  Dark 
Ladv  of  the  later  sonnets  is  Fame. 


Po|>e*« 
Vina  to 
Be  Sold 


This  is  surely  a  day  of  hallucinations. 
The  general  aim  seems  to  be  to  compli- 
cate matters  as  much  as  possible^  an  aim 
that  the  absurdities  of  the  BacOn-Shake- 
speare  controversy  have,  in  connection 
w^ith  Shakespeare  at  least,  aided  ^€j;y  con- 
siderably. liiKi'    - 

The  estate  at  Twickenham,  on  the 
Thames,  that  belonged  to  Alexander 
Pope,  is  for  sale.  The  present 
owner,  Henry  Labonchere/ M. 
P.,  and  editor  of  /'Truth," 
seems  to  be  going  in  for  re- 
trenchment of  fortune,  and  among  his 
sacrifices  is  to  be  this  so-called  *Tope's 
Villa,"  though  Pope  never  actually  lived 
in  the  house,  which  is  comparatively  new. 
The  estate,  however,  bought  sometime 
after  the  publication  of  Pope's  famous 
translation  of  the  "Iliad,"  is  practically 
the  same  as  when  the  "Asp  of  Twicken- 
ham" dwelt  upon  it,  and  the  place  fairly 
teems  with  associations  of  Swift,  Addison 
and  Steele,  and  others  of  Pope's  literary 
friends.  The  poet  himself  is  buried  in  the 
parish  church  at  Twickenham. 


ALICE   HEGAN  RICE 
Author  of  "  Mrs.  Wiggs,"  "Sandy,"  etc. 

Sandy,  the  hero  of  Mrs.  Alice  Hegan 

Rice's  new  story,  now  running  serially  in 

"The  Century,"  is  a  very  lov- 

Mrs.  Ric«*s      able  lad  of  Irish  birth  and  de- 

** Sandy"        cidedly  Irish  temperament. 

The  tale  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  resemble  "Mrs.  Wiggs"  or  "Lovey 
Mary,"  though  in  it,  the  appeal  of  the 
human  is  as  strong  as  it  was  in  them.  The 
youthful  love  affairs  depicted  make  it  de- 
cidedly entertaining,  and  the  general  ap- 
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preciation  for  the  boy  and  girl  as  well  as 
for  the  man  and  woman  makes  it  one  of 
those  stories  that  will  interest  young  and 
old  alike. 


MRS.    HUMPHRY  WARD 
Authcr  of  "The  Marriage  of  William  Ashe,"  etc. 

Airs.  Humphry  Ward  has  had  a  satis- 
factory portrait  painted.  Mr.  Albert  Ster- 
ner, who  made  the  illustrations 
New  Portrait  for  **The  Marriage  of  William 
of  Mrs.  Ward  Ashe,"  is  the  lucky  artist  who 
has  been  able  to  reproduce 
Mrs.  Ward  upon  a  canvas  to  that  lady's 
satisfaction.  She  has  been  a  hard  sub- 
ject for  painters,  but  she  has  bought  Mr. 

Sterner's  picture  for  her  own  house. 
*     *     * 

A.  Wessels  and  Co.  are  to  publish  at 
an  early  date  Goldwin  Smith's  review  of 


Mrs. 

Wharton's 
Maw  Novel 


the  **Life  of  Gladstone,"  by  Mr.  John  Mor- 
ley.  The  review  presents  some  further 
phases  of  Gladstone's  career  and  character. 

*  9»C  * 

The  first  two  installments  in  **Scrib- 
ner's"  of  Mrs.  Wharton's  new  novel,  *'The 
House  of  Mirth,"  promise  a 
work  of  maturity  and  artistic 
fineness.  Mrs.  Wharton  has 
succeeded  in  developing  a 
style  more  polished  than  that  of  Airs. 
Humphry  Ward,  without  losing,  like 
Mr.  James,  the  capabilities  for  inspiring 
interest,  and  without  the  employment  of 
Mr.  James's  needless  obscurities. 

"The  House  of  Mirth"  has  the  old  sub- 
ject of  marriage  for  a  pivot  upon  which 
to  revolve.  The  heroine  is  about  to  be- 
stow her  hand  where  money  will  be  the 
chief  and  only  compensation.  Just  how 
Mrs.  Wharton  intends  to  move  her  men 
over  the  checkerboard  that  she  has  elabor- 
ately constructed  is  necessarily  a  matter  for 
conjecture.  She  has  made  Lily  Bart  hu- 
man, if  largely  mercenary;  it  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  heart  or  the  desire  for 
luxury  will  triumph.  Mrs.  Wharton  falls 
easily  into  the  strain  of  a  refined,  subtk^ 
cynicism ;  she  has  the  gift  of  regarding 
her  characters  in  an  impersonal  way,  not 
common  to  the  feminine  writer.  The 
faint  satirical  laugh  at  the  tricks  of  fate 
and  the  incongruities  of  life  is  just  suffi- 
ciently clear  to  mar  her  work  here  and 
there. 

It  is  the  spirit,  an  ever-growing  one. 
of  contempt  for  life  unless  life  yields 
abundance  in  luxurious  habiliament.  It 
is  essentially  of  this  age  of  the  millionaire 
and  the  contemplation  of  the  exterior. 
Mrs.  Wharton  can  go  deeper,  we  know 
that  from  her  other  works ;  it  is  to  be 
trusted  that  ''The  House  of  Mirth"  will 
find  a  solution  of  the  problem  it  involves 
in  a  good,  old-fashioned,  heart-satisfying 

way. 

*     *     * 

Despite  questions   regarding  its  unity, 
its  logic,  its  good  taste,  no  one  can  deny 
to  "The  Sea- Wolf"  a  marvel- 
''J''*  ous  power   for  interesting  its 

AbVorbinj      readers.     The    following  note 
shows  how  one  man,  not  a  lit- 
erary but  a  commercial  man.  of  the  Mid- 
dle West,  was  absorbed  by  it : 
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I  arrived  home  at  11  P.  M.,  found  the  fire 
rather  low  and  while  waiting  for  it  to  get 
agoing,  I  picked  up  the  book  you  gave  me, 
**The  Sea- Wolf,"  thinking  I  would  read  a  few 
pages.  I  laid  it  down  at  6  A.  M.  the  next 
morning. 

*     *     * 

The  view-point  of  a  popular  author  is 
always  interesting  to  contemplate.  Now 
Mr.  Hall  Caine  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  writer  of  some- 
thing above  the  ordinary  at- 
tributes, that  is,  if  one  is  not 
too  greatly  jarred  by  his  fondness  for  mel- 


Mr.  Hall 
Caine 


The  only  times  that  writing  makes  a  man 
happy  is  when  he  is  actually  writing,  actively 
evolving  a.  scene  or  passage  that  seems  to  him 
successful,  or  directly  after.  There  are  many 
poor  places  in  all  great  books  and  all  great 
poems,  but  there  are  a  few  spots  in  each  that 
are  as  gleams  of  light,  after  the  writing  of 
which  one  feels  a  temporary  satisfaction.  After 
describing  the  death  of  Thora  in  "The  Prodigal 
Son"  I  had  a  satisfied  sense  of  finality  because 
I  knew  that  that  part  would  not  have  to  be 
written  again.  Nothing  in  the  world,  especially 
no  long  piece  of  prose,  can  be  all  satisfactory 
any  more  than  any  human  being  can  be  perfect. 
I  presume  that  the  poets  approach  nearer  to 


JACK  LONDON 
Author  of  "The  Soa  Wolf."  etc 


odrama  and  a  touch  of  the  sensational. 
The  following  reply  made  by  Mr.  Caine 
to  the  question  as  to  whether  he  found 
happiness  in  his  large  successes  reveals 
something  of  the  attitude  of  mind  that 
dwells  in  the  author  of  "The  Prodigal 
Son."     Said  Mr.  Caine: 


perfect  happiness  than  the  prose  writers,  in 
spite  of  the  general  theory  that  poets  are  the 
unhappier  of  the  two.  Think  of  how  Ten- 
nyson must  have  felt  after  writing  "Crossing 
the  Bar."  On  the  other  hand,  literary  history 
has  it  that  even  Shakespeare  was  a  good  busi- 
ness man,  and  I  will  not  deny  that  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  satisfaction  in  the  material 
benefits  from  one's  work. 
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Yet  we  scarcely  think  that  Tennyson's 
next  sensation  aiter  the  contentment  that 
probably  tollowed  the  writing  of  "Cross- 
ing the  Bar*'  was  in  any  way  similar  to 
Mr.  Caine's  expression  regarding  material 
benefits. 

Still,  Mr.  Caine  may  be  excused  on  the 
plea  of  his  fondness  for  emulating  the 
"master  dramatist"  in  as  many  ways  as 
possible.  It  is  just  a  little  unfortunate 
for  the  author  of  "The  Christian"  that 
he  discovered  a  certain  resemblance  be- 
tween himself  and  the  existing  likenesses 
of  the  Stratford  poet.  His  failure  to  re- 
semble the  creator  of  ''Hamlet'*  in  many 
of  the  more  desirable  particulars  makes 
imitation  too  obvious  to  be  appreciable. 


ELIZABETH  MILLER 
Author  of  "The  Yoke" 

Lord  Rosebery  is  not  always  careful  as 
to  how  his  remarks  may  offend  or  hurt. 
It  seems  that  in  response  to  an 
bTry  and*"      invitation  to  preside  at  the  Cer- 
••Don  vantes  dinner,  given  on  Janu- 

Quixotc*'  ^^y  jg^  ^Q  celebrate  the  ter- 
centenary of  the  publication  of  "Don 
Quixote,"  Lord  Rosebery  sent  a  declina- 
tion, adding  thereto  his  opinion  that  no 
one  who  could  not  read  "Don  Quixote" 


in  the  original  could  know  the  work  at 
all.  This  was  rather  hard  on  many  of  the 
cultured  gentlemen  who  came  together  to 
do  honor  to  a  world-wide  genius.  When 
one  considers  into  how  many  editions  the 
translations  of  "Don  Quixote"  have  gone 
and  how  countless  have  been  and  are  the 
readers  of  the  book  in  English,  it  would 
appear  that  general  enjoyment  has  been 
derived  from  a  perfectly  incomprehensible 
source. 

Perhaps  Lord  Rosebery  would  have  the 
readers  of  the  work  restricted  to  those 
who  understand  Spanish,  a  selfish  desire 
truly.  The  ex-Premier  has  said  many 
sensible  things  concerning  matters  liter- 
ary, but  this  is  certainly  not  one  of  them. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  the  guests 
who  attended  the  Cervantes  dinner  do 
know  Spanish  and  can  read  it.  As  the 
New  York  "Times"  Book  Review  points 
out,  Major  Martin  Hume  is  a  Spanish 
scholar  of  note,  and  has  based  all  his*stud- 
ies  of  Spanish  history  upon  the  original 
documents. 

*  ♦       4c 

The  new  serial  in  "Harper's  Bazar"  is 
by  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Wilkins  Freeman,  and 
is  entitled  "The  Debtor." 

*  *     * 

There  is  a  pretty  story  told  of  a  Lon- 
don physician.     When  he  goes  visiting  this 

wise  doctor  fills  his  pockets 
Book  Cure  with  small,  brightly  colored 
for  Children     children's     books,     containing 

many  pictures,  and  gives  them 
to  his  youthful  patients.     He  finds  them 

more  efficacious  than  medicine. 

*  *     * 

Mr.   Andrew   Lang  has  been   "humbly 
bleating  out  his  protest"  against  contem- 
porary fiction,  in  "Longman's 
Mr.  Lang's      Magazine."      Mr.     Lang    de- 
Protest  scribes  current  novels  as  being 

often  "dull  and  dirty"  and 
"frequently  both."  He  says:  "They  are 
dismally  concerned  with  the  unwholesome 
amours  of  idle,  underbred  people,  married 
and  unmarried."  His  disappointment 
upon  reading  Anthony  Hope's  "Double 
Harness"  was  great.  "To  read  of  these 
dreadful  sets  of  naughty  married  people," 
he  complains,  "makes  an  Englishman  ill." 
Surely,  Mr.  Lang,  Americans  are  no  more 
fond  of  the  risque  than  are  English  peo- 
ple ?    Yet  it  would  seem  that  the  immoral 
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book  sells  uncommonly  well.  Mary  Mc- 
Lane's  crude  vulgarities  had  a  remarkably 
large  audience ;  Dolf  Wyllarde  and  "Frank 
Danby"  thrive  on  gutter-mud  fiction.  It 
is  time  that  the  critic,  who  applauds  the 
book  of  immoral  substance  as  a  "daring 
and  brilliant  bit  of  work,"  "a  piece  of  fine 
courage,"  etc.,  was  annihilated. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  have  inspired  lit- 
erature, but  surely  we  can  have  it  clean. 


ROBERT  HICHENS 
Author  of  '*The  Garden  of  Allah" 

"The  Garden  of  Allah,"  by  Mr.-Robert 
Hichens,  is  another  intensely  captivating 
book.  One  falls  almost  at  once  under  the 
spell  of  the  desert  atmosphere,  and  then 
there  is  scarcely  the  pause  of  a  breath  until 

the  end  is  reached. 

*  *     * 

Mr.  Thompson  Buchanan,  who  wrote 
"The  Castle  Comedy,"  has  another  book 
ready  for  publication  (Harper  and  Broth- 
ers) in  April.     The  title  is  to  be  *'Juditli 

Triumphant." 

*  *     * 

The  Canadian  Club,  at  Ottawa,  had  an 

"at  home"  night  not  long  since,  when  Mr. 

Norman  Duncan  was  the  guest 

Mr.Dnncan    Qf  ^[^^  evening,  and  was  pre- 

tlM  Quest  .,     ,  ^  ^     .  V 

•f  Honor  vailed  upon  to  give  a  readmg 
from  "Dr.  Luke."  The  Cana- 
dians generally  seem  very  proud  of  Mr. 
Duncan's  success,  and  are  hoping  that  he 
will  write  something  more.  It  would  be 
in  keeping  with  their  patriotic  spirit  if  he 
would  write  of  places  a  little  nearer  home 
than  the  coast  of  Labrador. 


One  man,  a  New  Yorker,  says  of  "The 
Mysterious  Mr.  Sabin"  that  it  is  the  kind 
of  book  "to  make  a  man  forget 
'm**!  ^^  grumble  over  rapid  transit 

Mr.'sabin**   ^^^^  ^^  "^^  rapid  and  ferry  con- 
nections that  do  not  connect." 
If  this  is  to  be  considered  proper  praise  of 
a  novel,  **Mr.  Sabin"  is  well  praised. 


THOMPSON  BUCHANAN 
Author  of  "The  Castle  Comedy" 

Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  whose  portrait 
appears  on  this  month's  cover,  is  too  well- 
known  among  readers  to  need 
Dr.  s.  Wcir  the  Conventional  introduction. 
Mitchell  As  a  physician,  first  of  all,  Dr. 
Mitchell  enjoys  a  widespread 
reputation,  while  his  books  of  fiction, 
*'Hugh  Wynne,"  "Circumstance,"  etc., 
etc.,  have  placed  him  among  the  very  best 
American  writers.  Dr.  Mitchell's  newest 
novel.  "Constance  Trescott,"  has  just  been 
published,  and  is,  without  doubt,  the  most 
significant  piece  of  work  that  he  has  yet 
done.  The  story  is  one  of  the  Reconstruc- 
tion period,  and  the  heroine  is  among  the 
charming  woman-characters  of  recent  fic- 
tion. 

On  February  15,  Dr.  Mitchell  celebrated 
his     seventv-fifth     birthdav.       This     fact 
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makes  all  the  more  significant,  his  con- 
tinued activity  in  the  medical  profession 
.and  in  the  field  of  literary  endeavor.  Most 
particularly  is  it  notable  that  he  should  be 
issuing  a  novel  that  will,  doubtless,  equal 
in  every  way,  and  perhaps  surpass,  in  some 
respects,  his  former  works. 

Dr.  Mitchell  is  also  a  trustee  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  On  University 
Day,  February  22,  he  was  the  orator. 


HERBERT  W.  PAUL 
Author  of  "A  History  of  Modem  England" 

Volumes  III  and  IV  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Paul's  excellent  "History  of  Modem  Eng- 
land" are  announced  for  pub- 
Morevoi.       Ucation  in  the   Spring.       The 

nrnes  of  the  .1         i_  j    j 

PaniHutory    work  has  been  regarded  as  a 
valuable  one  by  many  of  the 
best  critics,  and  more  than  a     few     are 
awaiting  eagerly  the  new  volumes. 
*     *     * 

Will  wonders  never  cease?    Or,  rather, 

will  people  never  become  sensible?    The 

Bacon-Shakespeare  controversy 

Color-  hag  fjQi;  |)gei^   enough   to    try 

Schemes  in  •         1    ^  . 

Tennyeon  poor,  jangled  nerves ;  we  must 
have  someone  discovering 
color-schemes  in  the  poems  of  Tennyson. 
We  trust,  with  the  London  ''Book  Month- 
ly," that  this  Tennyson  craze  will  not  go 
to  the  length  that  the  Shakespeare  mid- 
summer  madness   has   been  carried.     As 


that  estimable  little  periodical  has  it, 
"This  searching  of  the  works  of  the  mas- 
ters for  what  they  do  not  contain,  is  really 
becoming  a  literary  terror." 


Madrid  is  going  to  have  a  "Don  Quix- 
ote" procession  in  May.  The  coaches  that 
Madrid's  ^^^'  ^^  displayed  are  to  be  so 
"Don  decorated  that  they  will  repre- 

Quizote'*  sent  scenes  from  the  novel. 
Procession  T^^  South  American  Republics 
are  sending  delegates  to  participate  in  the 
celebration,  and  the  plans  include  a  the- 
atrical performance  dedicated  to  Cer- 
vantes in  the  Teatro  Espanol,  horse  and 
motor-car  races  and  special  school  festiv- 
ities. 


ALICE  WINTERS 
Author  of  "The  Prize  to  the  Hardy" 

When  Mr.  John  Cecil  Clay  illustrated 
"Zelda  Dameron,"  Mr.  Meredith  Nichol- 
son's new  novel,  the  artist  and 
Antiiorand  author  Conferred  very  earnest- 
Coiii'sborste  ^Y'  ^ach  feature  of  each  pic- 
ture was  made  a  matter  for 
debate  and  types  were  carefully  chosen. 
It  is  said  that  the  two  walked  the  streets 
of  New  York  together,  scanning  each  face 
and   figure   for   useful    suggestions.      All 
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this  may  seem,  regarding  it  casually,  as 
ridiculously  minute,  but  the  results  show 
how  valuable  it  really  was.  ''Zelda  Dam- 
eron"  is  one  of  the  most  uniquely,  at  the 
same  time  artistically,  illustrated  books  of 
the  season.     The  most  striking  and  appre- 


MEREDITH  NICHOLSON 
Author  of  "Zolda  Dameron" 

ciable  thing  ^bout  the  pictures  is  that  they 

harmonize  so  perfectly  with  the  text.     It 

is  in  this  particular  that  most  illustrators, 

even  many  of  the  best,  fail. 
*     *     * 

A  new  novel  to  be  issued  by  A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Co.  very  shortly  is  "The  White 
j^^  Terror  and  the  Red,"  a  story 

of  Revolutionary  Russia  by  Mr. 
A.  Cahan,  a  leader  among  the 
New  York  Russian  Revolu- 
Mr.  Cahan  is  a  native  of  Russia, 
having  been  born  in  the  province  of  Wilna 
and  at  an  early  age  began  his  association 
with  the  Nihilists.  Some  time  after  the 
assassination  of  Alexander  II  he  was  ar- 
rested upon  suspicion,  and  the  expecta- 
tion was  that  he  would  be  sent  to  Siberia, 
but  he  escaped,  obtained  a  false  passport, 
and  in  the  summer  of  1882  arrived  in  New 
York. 


Novel 

tionists. 


Mr.  Cahan's  literary  career  began  with 
contributions  to  a  Socialist  newspaper  and 
an  East  Side  magazine  which  he  himself 
edited.  In  1895  Mr.  William  Dean  How- 
ells  displayed  an  interest  in  some  of  his 
short  stories  and  encouraged  him  to  con- 
tinue in  the  writing  of  fiction.  His  first 
novel,  **Yekl,"  published  in  both  America 
and  England,  was  the  result  of  this  advice, 
and  was  followed  by  "The  Imported 
Bridegroom  and  Other  Stories,"  issued 
two  years  later.  Nearly  everything  that 
Mr.  Cahan  has  written  has  been  translated 
by  Mrs.  Cahan  into  Russian,  and  many  of 
his  stories  have  appeared  in  Russian  maga- 
zines. 


A  New 

Mystery 

Talc 


SAMUEL  M.  GARDENHIRE 
Author  of  "  The  Silence  of  Mrs.  Harrold" 

What  promises  to  be  an  unique  piece 

of  fiction  is  Mr.  Hamlin   Garland's  new 

story,    "The    Tyranny   of   the 

Dark,"  the  first  installment  of 

which    appeared    in    a    recent 

issue  of  "Harper's     Weekly." 

The  keynote  of  the  tale  is  mystery,  tht 

influence  of  an   invisible  power  working 

its  will  upon  the  heroine. 
*     *     * 

The  picture  of  Merton  College,  on  page 
494  of  the  February  number  of  Book 
Ne;ws,  was  reproduced  by  permission  of 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  mention  of  whose 
courtesy  was  inadvertently  omitted. 
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Mr.  Henry  Rider  Haggard  is  a  man 
of  many,  varied  interests.  Having  long 
Rider  stood  high  in  the  esteem  of  his 

Haggard's  (the  British)  government,  he 
Varied  has   lately  been   commissioned 

Interests  ^^  ^jgj^  ^^^  United  States  to 
investigate  the  condition  of  the  poor  and 
to  study  the  methods  in  use  for  their  relief. 
Mr.  Haggard  has  written  on  this  subject 
in  his  **Rural  England"  and  '*The  Farmer*s 
Year."  In  an  agricultural  way,  the  popu- 
lar English  novelist  is  also  something  of 
an  expert,  and  his  latest  book  is  on  the 
subject  of  gardening. 

In  several  of  his  more  recent  novels 
Mr.  Haggard  has  employed  the  results  of 
study  along  psychological  lines,  and  in 
** Stella  Fregelius"  the  spiritual  element  is 
unusually  strong.  But  Mr.  Haggard  is  at 
his  best  when  he  writes  the  historical 
romance.  "The  Brethren,"  which  was  the 
last  of  his  books  of  this  class,  attained  a 
high  degree  of  excellence,  and  is  signifi- 
cant for  its  interesting  force.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  first  installment  of 
"Ayesha,"  a  sequel  to  **She"  in  the  "Popu- 
lar Magazine"  gives  promise  of  another 
volume  equally  acceptable. 

Mr.  Haggard  is  now  forty-eight  years 
of  age,  and  finds  pleasurable  recreation 
in  gardening,  shooting  and  cycling,  while 


Death  of 

Oeoeral 

Wallace 

inevitable. 


he  is  at  the  same  time  a  devotee  of  the 
clubs — being  a  member  of  the  Athenaeum, 
Savile,  Sports  and  Authors*. 


The  announcement  of  the  death  of  Gen- 
eral Lew  Wallace  on  February  15  was  re- 
ceived with  sincere  sorrow, 
although  the  precarious  state 
of  his  health  had  prepared  his 
wide  circle  of  friends  for  the 
Few  authors  have  enjoyed  so 
large  a  popularity,  and  the  many  thousands 
of  readers  who  have  loved  and  admired 
him  as  the  author  of  "Ben-Hur"  and  "The 
Prince  of  India"  will  no  doubt  join  in 
lamenting  the  sad  event  of  his  death. 

General  Wallace  was  seventy-eight 
years  old,  and  had  been  ill  for  many 
months.  His  career  was  a  long  and  a  nota- 
ble one,  the  services  that  he  rendered  as 
a  soldier  and  in  the  diplomatic  ranks  were 
such  as  became  a  man  of  his  sturdy  pa- 
triotism, and  his  earnest  desire  to  make 
himself  useful  to  the  utmost.  In  the  lit- 
erary workl  his  death  is  a  distinct  loss ; 
while  his  loss  as  a  man  of  genial,  winning 
personality  and  as  a  gentleman  of  the  older 
school,  of  which  too  few.  unhappily,  are 
left  to  us,  is  a  matter  for  regret  through- 
out America. 


Revival    of    Romance 


T 


By     Edith     M.    Thomas 

0(^  long,  too  I  mg,  we  keep  the  level  plain. 
The  tilled,  tame  fields,  the  bending  orchard  bough  i 
The  byre,  the  barn,  the  threshing  floor,  the  plow 
Too  long  have  been  our  theme  and  our  refrain ! 
Enough,  my  brothers,  of  this  Doric  strain ! 
Lift  up  your  spirits,  and  record  a  vow 
To  gather  laurel  from  the  mountain's  brow, 
And  bring  the  era  of  rich  verse  again ! 
Ye  painters,  paint  great  Nature  at  her  height — 
Seas,  forests,  cliflFs  upreared  in  liquid  air. 
And  touch  with  glamour  all  things  rough  and  crude. 
And  ye  who  fiction  weave  for  our  delight. 

Give  us  brave  men,  and  women  good  and  fair — 
And  shame  our  hollow,  Saducean  mood! 

From  "Cassia  and  Other  Verse." 


W  I  T  H      T  H  E      NEW,. 
BOOKS 

By   faimt  ffl/I^^ms,  LL.  D.     y^^^^7}h:s^ 


Professor  Smith  holds  a  chair  in  Tulane 
University.  He  approaches  the  subject 
The  Color  from  the  Southern  standpoint. 
Line  He  asserts  and  argues  for  the 

wiiii^Ben-  extreme  view  of  the  perpetual 
jamifi  Smith  inferiority  of  the  negro,  the  de- 
nial of  opportunity,  and  the  more  or  less 
deliberate  determination  so  to  arrange 
social  matters  that  he  will  gradually  dis- 
appear through  the  tendency,  apparent  in 
the  last  decade,  of  his  death  rate  to  exceed 
his  birth  rate.  The  volume,  'The  Color 
Line''  (McClure,  Philips  &  Co.)  is  a  piti- 
less grouping  of  the  facts  against  the 
negro,  sociological  and  anthropologic.  Its 
weakness  is  in  his  attempt  to  answer  Pro- 
fessor Franz  Boas  in  his  address  on  "Hu- 
man Faculty  as  Determined  by  Race"  in 
1894.  He  misses,  as  most  such  books  do, 
the  real  issue,  which  is  not  whether  the 
negro  is  to-day  inferior  to  the  white,  but 
whether  this  inferiority  is  due  to  tropical 
conditions  which  will  gradually  disappear, 
first  under  a  temperate  climate  and  next 
through  the  introduction  of  the  civilization 
of  the  temperate  zone  in  the  tropics,  or 
whether  the  inferiority  is  of  a  character 
which  no  training  and  no  development  can 
remove.  Professor  Boasts  whole  argument 
is  not  that  the  backward  races  are  equal 
to  the  white,  but  that  the  difference  is  due 
to  removable  causes.  This  theory  opens 
the  door  of  hope.  Professor  Smith  closes 
it.  This  issue  does  not  alter  the  value  of 
a  work  which  uncompromisingly  marshals 
the  inferiority  of  the  negro,  the  proofs 
that  his  position  is  due  to  descent  rather 
than  environment,  Weissmann  rather  than 
Darwin,  the  conclusion  that  since  no  train- 
ing will  change  these  inherent  qualities  as 
the  life  of  society  becomes  more  severe 
and  more  complex  the  backward  races  will 
be  at  a  constantly  growing  disadvantage. 
It  is  well,  even  when  done  with  bitterness, 
that  the  facts  which  are  claimed  to  estab- 
lish this  view  should  be  marshaled  with 
precision    and    presented    without    mercy. 


Unless  these  things  are  clearly  known  there 
is  a  constant  danger  that  sentiment  will 
take  the  place  of  science  in  a  problem 
whose  real  basis  is  one  of  improying  the 
breed,  not  by  intermixture,  but  by  internal 
development. 


The  "Athenaeum"  has  no  equal.  For 
70  years  it  has  been  right  on  every  new 
Theodore  man  that  appeared  and  every 
Du'ntSn  old  man  that  went  off.    Its  little 

—  circulation  of  20,000  or  so  is 

Douglas  more    authoritative    than     any 

other  literary  weekly  published  in  the 
English  language.  In  science,  in  scholar- 
ship, particularly  in  Oriental  scholarship, 
it  makes  many  mistakes,  but  in  an  issue 
of  pure  letters  from  the  day  when  it  first 
alighted  on  the  work  of  Shelley,  Keats 
and  Tennyson  to  its  discovery  of  Stephen 
Phillips,  it  has  scarcely  ever  been  wrong. 
For  30  years  Mr.  Theodore  Watts  Dunton 
has  been  its  leading  critic,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  its  editor.  His  work  is  a  body 
of  such  sound  criticism  upon  verse  as  has 
not  elsewhere  appeared  in  English.  He 
has  written  an  ambitious  and  rather  empty 
novel,  which  will  be  remembered  because, 
with  a  somewhat  flagrant  disregard  of 
the  reserves  of  friendship,  he  put  Rossetti 
in  it.  He  has  written  sonnets  much  ad- 
mired by  the  poets  whose  poetry  he  had 
praised.  In  short,  in  his  own  field  he  is 
unrivaled.  In  other  fields  he  halts.  He 
has  reached  the  age  (his  birthday  is  care- 
fully left  out  of  "Who's  Who")  in  the 
sloping  fifties  when  a  man  begins  to  be 
the  unchallenged  hero  of  the  next  genera- 
tion. Mr.  James  Douglas,  a  north  of  Ire- 
land man,  in  "Theodore  Watts  Dunton" 
(John  Lane)  has  written  what  the  French 
would  call  an  eloge,  what  in  English  might 
be  termed  an  appreciation  of  this  critic. 
He,  too,  leaves  out  the  important  biograph- 
ical fact  as  to  when  Mr.  Watts  Dunton  was 
born,  but  he  has  gathered  out  of  inter- 
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views  with  Mr.  Watts  Dunton,  his  rela- 
tions with  Rossetti,  his  contact  with 
Browning,  Stevenson,  Lowell,  Allen,  Ten- 
nyson, and  others  a  volume  which  will 
take  its  place  in  the  literary  history  of  the 
last  30  years,  however  deficient  it  may  be 
as  a  critical  biography.  Its  overpraise  is 
often  fulsome. 


Henry  Sidg^ick  was  for  thirty  years, 
ending  in  1899,  the  most  penetrating  of 
Bstaysand  English  moral  teachers.  For 
Addrcues  good  or  for  evil,  for  success  or 
Henry  lor     failure,     he     refused     to 

sidswick  permit  the  new  system  of 
ethics  which  he  had  adopted  to  retain 
either  reminiscence  or  sympathy  of  the 
spiritual  creed  which  he  had  aban- 
doned. He  was  put  to  it  when  his 
system  of  ethics  was  first  published  to 
find  his  sanction.  All  his  life  he  was  per- 
petually eddying,  seeking  some  substitute 
for  the  spiritual  life  and  finding  none.  He 
remained  candid,  always  accepting  and  al- 
ways ready  to  accept  the  conclusion  that 
every  system  of  ethics  without  a  categori- 
cal imperative  is  a  balancing  of  past  eflFects 
and  future  results.  When  an  agreeable 
young  woman  asked  him  what  he  thought 
of  her  smoking  a  cigarette,  he  said,  as  he 
walked  with  her  in  the  gardens  of  a  Cam- 
bridge college,  in  a  stutter  habitual  to  him : 
**My  p-p-principles  are  for  it,  but  my 
p-p-prejudices  are  against  it."  It  is  in  this 
spirit  that  he  wrote  the  articles  and  dis- 
courses now  published  by  his  wife  in  ** Mis- 
cellaneous Essays  and  Addresses"  (Mac- 
millan  and  Co.).  They  open  with  the  early 
essay  in  1866,  when  he  was  still  a  Fellow 
of  Trinity,  in  which  he  unconsciously 
reviewed  the  "Ecce  Homo"  of  his  precep- 
tor, John  Seeley.  It  is  full  of  subtle  analy- 
sis of  that  attempt  to  justify  the  moral 
teaching  of  the  New  Testament  on  a  lit- 
erary basis  when  it  ceases  to  have  a  spirit- 
ual foundation.  It  is  almost  the  first  of 
published  utterances  which  recognized  the 
share  of  Stoicism  in  the  foundation  of 
Christianity.  A  year  later  he  analyzed 
Matthew  Arnold,  and  pointed  out  what  is 
undoubtedly  true,  the  fashion  in  which  his 
literary  training  had  unfitted  him  for  the 
scientific  view.  A  combination  of  ethics 
and  sociology  interested  him  in  Bentham, 


led  him  to  sketch  the  limits  of  econoniic 
science,  to  analyse  the  lessons  of  socialism 
and  point  out  the  relation  of  ethics  to  soci- 
ology. These  essays  are  a  fair  summarj'  in 
engaging  form  of  the  ethical  creed  of  a 
man  who  felt  that  on  nothing  could  one 
be  certain  except  truthfulness,  research, 
and  the  open  mind,  who  stood  for  the  ad- 
vance so  resolutely  that  he  turned  his  back 
on  whatever  light  the  past  might  give. 
Even  in  criticizing  Shakespeare,  on  which 
he  has  two  essays  in  this  volume — on  Mac- 
beth and  on  Julius  Caesar  and  Coriolanus 
— he  sees  even  Shakespeare  in  the  light  of 
the  balanced  probabilities  of  ethics.  Such 
a  book  is  not  inspiring,  but  it  is  uncom- 
monly clarifying. 


There  are  Dutch  pictures  whose  charm 

rests  on  the  skill  with  which  the  subtle 

gradations  and  familiar  lights 

BackWaTe *    ^^   familiar  rooms  have  been 

—  interpreted  rather  than  imitat- 

E.P.Beo.on    ^^      ^^    Benson,   who   flared 

like  a  Roman  candle  in  "Dodo,"  has  instead 
in  "An  Act  in  a  Back  Water"  (D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.)  sought  the  methods  of  the 
Dutch  painter.  Backwater,  as  everyone 
who  has  shared  the  delights  of  the  best 
water  pleasure  ground  in  the  world,  the 
Thames,  knows,  is  a  dear,  quiet,  smooth 
stretch  behind  some  long-tongued  island 
which  babbles  and  is  still,  in  which  one 
rests  under  drooping  willows  or  sees  the 
vast  cliflF  of  Cliveden  mirrored  while  one 
punts.  Mr.  Benson's  Backwater  is  a  cathe- 
dral town.  His  relief  is  that  ignoble  atti- 
tude toward  those  above  which  is  both  the 
poison  and  the  cement  of  English  social 
life.  The  canon  and  his  wife,  the  two 
maiden  ladies,  the  bumptious  middle  class 
man  of  military  aspirations  and  a  tenuous 
link  with  the  peerage  through  three  or 
four  marriages  as  far  removed  as  the  oppo- 
site ends  of  an  eighteen-hole  course,  the 
two  or  three  women  of  birth  (one  of 
whom,  of  course,  falls  in  love  with  a  man 
just  to  one  side,  who  have  all  the  better 
social  virtues  of  the  story) — are  not 
these  all  recorded  in  the  chronicles  of 
**Barset  Towers"  and  a  hundred  more? 
Mr.  Benson  has  marshaled  and  staged 
them  once  more,  done  it  neatly,  with 
kindly  dexterity  and  an  occasional  horn- 
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iletic  saying,  which  recalls  the  fact  that, 
having  an  archbishop  for  his  father,  he  has 
the  preacher's  instincts.  It  is  a  nice  novel, 
the  sort  of  thing  which  leaves  a  good  taste 
in  your  mouth,  but  has  no  special  flavor, 
and  is  just  one  more  in  the  lengthening  list 
of  novels  one  can  read,  instead  of  that  brief 
list  of  novels  one  must  read. 


When  a  man  spreads  scenery  in  every 
chapter,  his  characters  talk  in  dialect,  and 
The  Secret  ^"  ^^^  ^^^^^  intervals  of  com- 
woman  ment  he  says  of  the  fact  that  a 

Eden  woman  of  forty  has  discovered 

pmiipotu  thai;  a  husband  of  forty  loves 
someone  younger,  that  **the  act  followed  its 
Dedalian  progress  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration'' the  practiced  novel  reader  knows 
what  he  is  about.  The  awful  course  of 
love  is  that  father  and  son  have  loved  and 
the  elder  has  won  the  same  woman.  There 
is  a  knot  of  tragedy  here  worth  any  man's 
untying,  set  in  the  solemn  scenery  of  Dart- 
moor. All  passes*  to  the  appointed  end  of 
these  things  with  the  step  of  every  dance 
in  life  when  fate  holds  the  flute  of  love. 
The  modern  reader  loves  scenery  in  the 
novel  and  on  the  stage,  and  in  the  novel 
as  on  the  stage  much  cost  of  time,  of  space, 
and  of  expensive  effort  goes  to  providing 
the  setting.  It  is  a  bad  sign  in  either  place. 
Passion  needs  no  draping,  and  when  people 
are  hungry  for  tree  and  moor  and  mount 
they  have  an  appetite  less  keen  for  the 
final  human  thing.  The  mother  kills  the 
man.  She  passes  to  life  imprisonment. 
There  are  other  loves  happier,  as  is  the 
way  of  the  world,  but  the  broken  love 
makes  always  the  larger  sound  and  fills 
the  larger  space  in  the  imaginings  of  men. 
If  Mr.  Phillpotts  in  "The  Secret  Woman" 
(Macmillan  and  Co.)  has  used  a  vain  and 
outworn  machinery  and  setting  in  dialect 
and  outer  space,  it  is  none  the  less  true 
that  he  has  filled  the  old  stage  with  throb- 
bing passion.  His  facts  are  of  to-day's 
novel.  His  telling  is  of  Black  and  Black- 
more,  this  thirty  year  agone.  He  has 
caught,  as  the  new  writer  always  does,  the 
level  feeling  of  the  current  generation, 
which  has  come  to  feel  and  to  know,  that 
civilize  and  teach  in  church  as  one  mav, 
when  night  falls  men  and  women  are  still 
as  in  their  earlier  prime.    The  odd  thing  is 


that  while  we  are  better  in  life  than  our 
fathers  (taking  society  as  a  whole),  our 
novels  hold  that  which  would  have  halted 
the  early  Victorians. 

*  *     * 

Sir  Richard  Wallace  was  thought  by 
many  and  those  of  the  best  information  to 

be  the  author  of  "The  English- 
Rich  d  "^^"  ^"  Paris,"  so  perfectly  did 
waiuice         his  life  fit  Van  Dam's  clever 

compilation.  He  was  the  son 
of  that  Marquis  of  Hertford  who  was  the 
original  of  Thackeray's  Marquis  of  Stein. 
For  reasons  into  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  enter  he  lived  in  Paris  rather  than  in 
London.  He  shared  the  life  of  the  second 
empire  as  no  other  man  did.  He  gathered 
a  collection  unrivaled  among  the  world's 
private  collections  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Giving  part  to  the  city  of  Paris,  he 
bequeathed  the  rest  to  the  British  nation. 
His  taste,  inherited  by  his  father,  turned 
first  and  chiefly  to  the  French  art  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  beyond  any  other  ex- 
pressive of  luxuriance  and  refinement  re- 
deemed by  an  easy  technical  skill.  He 
added  to  this  the  vertu  of  the  period. 
There  were,  besides,  enough  of  every 
school  of  art  in  Europe  to  make  a 
great  collection.  The  attribution  is  not 
always  certain,  but  the  picture  is  felicitous- 
ly good.  He  was  early  in  the  French  art 
of  the  last  century,  but  has  followed  along 
the  line  of  the  romantic  school  in  its 
early  stages  of  Descamps  and  the  men 
whom  the  second  empire  honored.  Couture, 
Gerome  and  Meissonier ;  arms  and  armor 
as  no  man  ever  had  before.  With  the  text 
by  A.  L.  Baldry,  a  French  critic,  plentiful 
processed  photographs,  the  outline  of  the 
collection  has  been  presented  in  a  single 
volume,  "The  Wallace  Collection"  (Goupil 
&  Co.).  It  fills  the  idea  with  a  perpetual 
succession  and  suggestion  of  the  more 
riotous  art  which  began  with  the  Renais- 
sance and  culminated  in  the  last  century. 

*  *     * 

It  is  a  pity  that  Henry  Savage  Landor 
lacks  just  enough  balance  to  make  his 
Tibet  work  as  a  traveler  interesting 

but  questionable.    Having  writ- 


ct  Nepal 


Sava«e  ^^"  ^"^  ^^^^  upou  his  failure 

Landor  to  enter  Tibet,  he  publishes  an- 

other, "Tibet  et  Nepal"  (A.  &  C.  Black), 
which  covers  a  group  of  glaciers  and  peaks    # 
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explored  in  that  bastion  of  the  Himalayas 
from. which  the  Anglo-Indian  army  draws 
some  of  its  best  soldiers  and  over  which 
it  has  been  wise  enough  never  to  extend 
its  own  administration.  The  preface  has 
some  foolish  words  as  to  preparation  for 
mountain  climbing,  nor  is  it  wise  advice 
that  one  can  wear  the  same  clothes  in  all 
latitudes  and  at  all  elevations.  Ground 
exists  for  his  plea  against  too  much  impedi- 
menta. Better  than  in  any  previous  vol- 
ume he  has  here  delivered  a  clear  stor\', 
admirably  arranged,  touched  with  an  occa- 
sional impossible  adventure  and  accidents 
which  every  mountain  climber  can  see 
could  never  occur  and  be  told  by  any  par- 
ticipant. The  pictures  are  a  cross  between 
photograph  and  drawing;  many  are  col- 
ored. As  a  whole  the  volume  falls  short  of 
adequate  exploration. 

*  *     * 

Mr.  George  Baxter  lived  in  Xew  York. 
When  Thackeray  visited  the  city  as  a  lec- 
Tbackerav*!  ^^^^^  ^^  became  one  of  the 
Letters  *  many  new  friends  whom  the 
American  novelist  made.  A  slender  vol- 
Pamiiy  ^^^  £^1]  q£  fj-esh  interest  has 

been  made  out  of  these  letters,  ''Thack- 
eray's Letters  to  an  American  Family" 
(Century  Company).  They  give  the  man 
as  he  was  i)ersonally,  a  singular  com- 
pend  of  simplicity  and  an  exaggerated 
sense  of  social  relations.  These  letters 
charmed  in  the  Century  wMth  their 
sketches.  They  throw  a  modest  side  light 
on  a  great  character.  They  will  stand  on 
some  shelves  with  his  completed  works. 
P>ut  it  is  an  odd  fact  which  always  dogs 
books  of  this  character,  that  if  you  care 
a  great  deal  al^out  Thackeray  and  his 
novels  you  care  very  little  about  anything 
that  has  been  said  about  him.  and  if  you 
do  not  care  about  them  you  care  less,  which 
always  interferes  with  the  demand  of  a 
book. 

*  «     * 

The  first  impression  is  all  in  travel. 
With  it,  however  familiar  may  be  the 
A  Piifrrimage  CvHirsc.  there  is  added  a  dis- 
tojenisaiem    ^|j^^^  personal  note  which  sheds 

Trumbull  eler.  Mr.  Charles  Gallaudet 
Trumbull  has  before,  in  the  Sunday  School 
Times,  told  this  story  of  the  trip  he  took 
with   nearly    a    thousand    other     Sundav 


School  pilgrims  to  the  world's  convention 
at  Jerusalem  in  1902.  It  is  the  usual  trip 
which  has  been  taken  by  thousands  and 
will  be  taken  again  by  other  thousands. 
On  this  occasion  there  was  the  unusual 
condition  of  a  group  of  men  and  women 
faithful  to  their  early  ideal,  full  of  enthusi- 
asm, accepting  simply  and  directly  every 
suggestion  and  every  scene.  There  are 
maps,  some  photographs,  a  schedule  of 
the  exercises  of  the  convention,  all  the  va- 
rious accessories  which  make  the  book  a 
record  of  the  occasion  which  broug^ht  it 
forth.  Nothing  new  is  added  to  one's 
knowledge,  no  unique  description,  but 
there  is  on  every  page  the  direct  personal 
view.  This  has  made  the  letters  interest- 
ing as  they  appeared.  It  retains  the  inter- 
est now  that  they  are  published,  as  a  mod- 
est preface  frankly  says,  not  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  travel,  but  as  a  personal  record. 


Each  generation,  one  might  say  each 
decade,  has  its  demand  for  a  new  writing 
The  Culture  of  the  old  truth  that  most  that 
of  Simplicity  ^^.^  ^^^.^  has  US.  that  life  is 
>iaicoim         made  rich,  not  bv  the  number 

James  r       *  •  'i*«* 

MacLeod  of  objects  upon  which  It  ex- 
pands itself,  but  upon  the  vividness  of  the 
sensations  which  it  enjoys.  Mr.  MacLeod, 
^'Culture  and  Simplicity"  (Fleming  H.  Re- 
vell)  has  told  this  old  lesson  in  essays 
reaching  the  easy  level  that  Holland  led 
thirty  years  ago.  Such  will  always  be 
written  as  long  as  readers  desire  this  old 
lesson  retold.  If  there  is  no  line  that 
awakens  enthusiasm,  there  are  many  that 
will  aid  to  a  clearer  perception. 
*     »     * 

When  Mr.  Melville's  life  of  Thackeray 
in  three  volumes  appeared  seven  years 
The  ago    it    was    sharply   criticised 

Country*^      by  his  friends  and  his  daughter 

-J-  for    breaking    the     injunction 

Melville  which  the  novelist  had  laid  on 

those  who  followed  him  to  write  no  life. 
It  was  but  the  outside  of  Thackeray.  It 
had  no  special  knowledge,  laboriously  col- 
lating from  various  sources  a  continuous 
narrative.  *'The  Thackeray  Countr>'" 
(Adams  and  Charles  Black)  has  repeated 
this  labor.  No  one  wnll  look  to  this  volume 
for  fresh  or  original  information.  It  is 
instead  a  careful  gathering  of  many  mis- 
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cellaneous  facts  in  regard  to  the  scenes  in 
which  Thackeray  lived  and  whose  life  he 
shared.  Those  who  love  to  read  about 
the  big  books  will  find  in  it  one  more  vol- 
ume which  renders  approach  to  the  real 
thing  a  little  more  difficult.  .  Those  who 
know  how  to  use  these  tools  will  find  it  a 
useful  book  of  reference.  It  often  gives 
to  what  Thackeray  left  to  the  imagination 
a  shape  clearer  and  more  precise  than  he 
proposed,  but  it  often  also  furnishes  a  local 
reality  lacking  in  the  written  word. 
*     *     * 

Montaigne  is  much  read  and  little  writ- 
ten about.     A  woman  first  edited  him,  the 
dear  friend  of  his  later  years, 
monlTi^^e      ^i"e    de    Gournay,-a    lasting 
-  model    for  all    young  women 

race  Norton  ^j^^  admire   authors   in   their 

later  fifties.  She  was  the  particular  friend 
of  his  wife/  A  woman.  Miss  M.  E. 
Lowndes,  has  written,  1898,  the  best  Eng- 
lish life  of  the  essayist,  besides  a  volume 
of  essays  on  him.  Miss  Grace  Norton, 
now  succeeds  her  *'Early  Writings 
of  Montaigne"  with  "Studies  in  Mon- 
taigne." These  are  chips.  The  longest 
of  her  Montanist  essays,  "Apologie  de 
Raimond  Sebond,"  is  analyzed.  The  first 
portion  is,  as  we  all  remember,  dull  read- 
ing. Miss  Norton  cleverly  suggests  that 
to  a  youthful  essay  written  for  his  father 
has  had  added  an  essay  in  his  later  style. 
Catherine  de  Bourbon  is  pleasantly  de- 
scribed. The  essay  "De  la  Vanite"  is 
skillfully  but  unconvincingly  divided  into 
two.  The  mottoes  in  the  Montaigne 
library  are  repeated  and  traced  to  their 
origin.  Lastly — this  is  of  real  value — a 
list  of  Montaigne's  reading.  Here  are  his 
courses — the  few  books  and  great  in  which 
his  strength  lay,  whose  words  entered  into 
the  very  fibre  of  his  being.  It  is  on  great 
books  that  great  men  are  bred. 

Montaigne  was  his  own  biographer  and, 
while  every  man  has  at  some  time  written 
an  essay  on  him,  few  have  published  books. 
He  has  in  France  been  the  subject  of  a 
library — Payen's  collection  had  1500  titles 
— and  the  worthy  doctor's  numerous  but 
inaccessible  pamphlets,  with  M.  Malvezin's 
volume  at  the  tercentenary,  sum  what  is. 
known  of  his  life,  his  ancestors  and  his 
descendants.  The  genial  Gascon  fibbed 
about  his  ancestors — who  wefe  plaJn  peo- 


ple. Literary  folk  have  a  sad  weakness 
for  being  held  gentle,  and  his  last  descend- 
ant but  one,  Michel  Beauprey,  was  the 
intimate  friend  of  Wordsworth.  He  is  in 
the  *Trelude."  A  much  read  book,  Mon- 
taigne has  had  in  English  but  two  trans- 
lators, Florio,  the  original  of  "Holo- 
femes"  in  *'Love's  Labour  Lost,"  which 
was  written  1598  and  published  1604,  and 
that  in  1759,  by  Charles  Colton,  the 
adopted  son  of  Izaak  Walton.  Hazlitt 
edited  the  latter  in  an  edition  often  issued, 
and  the  former  has  been  printed  and  re- 
printed, the  last  time  edited  by  Justin 
Huntly  McCarthy  in  four  charming  vol- 
umes (Stott  &  Co.),  and  in  six  in 
the  Temple  Library,  edited  by  Israel 
Gollancz.  Colton  is  the  more  accurate. 
Florio  has  the  gift  of  an  antique  and 
tapestried  style.  Montaigne's  was  not, 
but  accuracy  itself,  and  his  meaning 
Florio  often  misstates.  The  French  of 
Montaigne  is  not  hard,  if  one  is  at  a 
little  pains.  He  had,  it  is  often  forgotten, 
a  woman  of  Jewish  descent  for  mother. 
The  two  editions  for  scholars  are,  1870, 
Dezeimeris  &  Barchhausen,  comparing 
1580,  1582  and  1587  and  men  in  1886-9; 
Motheau  and  Jouast,  collating  1588  and 
1595,  Mile.  Gournay's  edition,  usually  fol- 
lowed. 


Mr.  Henry  Fanshawe  Tozer  is,  if  far 
from  the  greatest  of  English  Danteans, 
Divina  one  of  the  most  erudite.    Com- 

conmedia      ^^^  j^^  j^j^^j^^  ^^  ^^^  intimate  ac- 

fSfaXeTMer  Q^aintance  with  Greece  and 
Tninf.  Turkey,  for  some  20  years,  he 

wrote  upon  various  phases  of  the  Eastern 
question,  adding  by  travel  to  his  personal 
knowledge.  In  1901  he  published  an 
English  commentary  on  Dante  which  la- 
boriously collated  and  collected  a  great 
mass  of  Italian  literature  on  the  one  great 
poem  of  the  peninsula  in  later  days.  This 
w;as  a  monument  rather  of  perception  and 
industry  than  of  penetrating  inspiration. 
He  has  succeeded  this  with  a  careful  trans- 
lation of  Dante's  work,  written  minutely. 
It  is  under  the  temptation  of  adopting  the 
Latin  word.  Its  English  syntax  is  curbed 
by  th^  Italian  fashion  of  using  the  article, 
employing  the  optative  and  reversing  the 
order  of  verb  and  pronoun.  He  has  re- 
sisted all  temptation  to  embroider.  He  has 
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not  John  Carlyle^s  singular  capacity  for 
direct  statement.  There  is  that  habit  dear 
to  the  commentator*  of  making  a  man's 
meaning  slightly  plainer  in  the  transla- 
tion than  it  was  in  the  original,  of  all  temp- 
tations the  most  subtle.  The  volume  is 
small,  compact,  has  historical  notes,  wastes 
no  room,  and  constitutes  a  useful  rather 
than  important  addition  to  the  apparatus 
of  the  subject. 

He        *        * 

The  place  Edward  Bume-Jones  will 
occupy  as  a  painter  no  one  can  to-day 
foretell.  His  work  unites  as 
that  of  few  men  does  imag- 
inative strength  and  technical 
weakness.  But  no  one  can  doubt 
that  among  biographies  written  by  a  wife, 
left  in  widowhood,  these  two  large,  impos- 
ing volumes  will  be  long  read.  For  sheer 
portrayal,  with  reserve,  without  undue 
revelation,  but  with  absolute  transparency 
of  a  woman's  perfect  attitude  towards  her 
husband,  few  records  match  these.  The 
tender  love  the  woman  who  loved  the  man 
felt  for  his  baby  days,  the  sympathetic 
narrative  of  boyhood  and  college  life  and 
the  full  record  of  two  lives  joined  in  the 
broad,  full  stream  of  a  life  that  wrought 
all  days  can  reap  of  love,  honor,  obedience 
and  troops  of  friends  is  here  present  on 
pages  over  which  pass  the  best  of  Eng- 
land in  art  in  the  last  half  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. Bume-Jones  (born  1833)  came  of 
a  skilled  mechanic  family,  wood  carver, 
frame-maker  and  gilder  in  Birmingham. 
Beyond  his  grandfathers  he  knew  not  the 
name  of  an  ancestor.  Yet  out  of  this  un- 
known family  came  the  foremost  artist  of 
the  Pre-Raphaelite  movement,  and  he  mar- 


ried the  sister  of  Rudyard  Kipling's 
mother.  Until  he  went  to  Oxford  he  had 
no  thought  of  becoming  an  artist.  He 
fell  there  under  the  spell  of  William  Mor- 
ris, and  all  his  life  the  two  men  worked  to- 
gether. First  as  an  illustrator  and  de- 
signer and  then  as  a  painter,  he  developed 
from  1855  to  1877,  by  the  world  unknown. 
His  exhibition  at  the  New  Gallery  gave 
him  his  place  before  the  public,  and  for 
21  years  he  was  flooded  with  life's  great- 
est rewards,  fame,  acclaim,  commissions, 
wealth  and  a  knighthood.  Morris  moved 
him  to  art,  Rossetti  inspired  him,  and 
the  elder  Italians  were  his  teachers.  In 
these  pages  his  wife  tells  as  has  been  told 
of  few  artists  the  fashion  in  which  these 
influences  worked  upon  him.  Tennyson 
and  Ruskin  were  his  teachers  in  verse  and 
in  prose.  The  art  of  a  man  like  WhistJer 
he  could  neither  understand  nor  appre- 
ciate. He  never  learned  to  draw.  His 
figures  were  often  infantile.  No  man  has 
had  more  palpable  mannerism.  Yet  he 
moved  his  age  as  did  none  of  his  day.  His 
work  has,  when  all  its  limitations  are  ac- 
cepted, high  imaginative  expression.  The 
man  was  more  than  his  work,  and  yet 
without  the  work  the  man  was  but  a  mys- 
tic enthusiasm  for  an  archaic  aspect  never 
wholly  understood.  How  all  those  already 
named,  and  the  Brownings,  George  Eliot, 
Millais,  Carlyle,  Swinburne  and  all  the 
mystics  of  the  Victorian  England  shared 
his  days  is  writ  here  by  a  wife  who,  though 
never  crossing  the  line  of  a  just  reserve, 
makes  it  clear  as  the  sun  that  to  both  in  a 
life  that  brought  all,  nothing  to  either  was 
so  well  worth  as  that  each  for  life  met  and 
loved  the  other. 


When      Comes      the      Spring 

WHEN  bonny  April  spreads  again  her  gauzy  wings, 
When  playfully  she  whips  the  lazy  flowers — 
And  chases  gleefully  the  balmy  breeze. 
Those  naughty  buds,  so  fond  of  cozy  sleeps 
Then  will  the  world  awake  right  joyfully. 
And  greet  the  gallant  earth  full  gracefully, 
As  smiling  it  attends  the  marriage  feast 
Of  Nature  and  the  fairy  sprite — sweet  Spring. 

N.  K.  B. 


Books  ofthe  Month  for  the  Busy  Man 

New  Publications  Likely  to  Attract  Attention 


A  FEW  books  that  should  attain  pop- 
ularity are  among  the  new  issues. 
There  are  at  lea^t  three  novels  of 
merit,  and  some  important  works  of 
history  and  biography,  with  a  little 
superior  verse. 

*Thb  Secret  Woman. 

Eden  Phillpotts's  new  creation  enters  a 
lovers'  paradise  in  beautiful  Dartmoor 
and  ruins  the  life  of  husband  and  wife. 
The  characters  are  peasants  and  the  tale 
is  absorbing.  The  author's  usual 
beauty  of  style  pervades  the  book,  which 
may  prove  to  be  his  masterpiece. 

Thc  Garden  of  Allah. 

The  spirit  of  the  Sahara  has  been  caught 
by  the  author,  Robert  Hichens,  and  he 
makes  the  desert  the  background  for  a 
story  of  a  monk  who  breaks  his  vows 
for  the  sake  of  an  English  girl.  After 
their  marriage  the  wife  discovers  her 
husband's  callmg  and  sends  him  back 
to  the  monastery,  while  she  remains 
true. 

The  Silence  of  Mrs.  Harrold. 

A  present-day  story  of  a  twice  widowed 
girl  who  marries  a  third  husband  on 
condition  that  he  ask  no  questions  about 
her  past.  This  comes  out  at  last  and 
makes  a  tragic  passage  in  the  tale.  The 
scene  and  the  environment  are  New 
York  and  Wall  street.  It  is  the  second 
novel  of  Samuel  M.  Gardenhire,  author 
of  "Lux  Crucis." 

The  Slanderers. 

A  present-day  romance  by  Warwick 
Deeping,  author  of  "Uther  and  Igraine." 
The  hero,  a  poet,  loves  the  daughter  of 
a  miser,  but  marries  the  daughter  of 
a  lord,  who  seeks  divorce.  The  poet 
then  marries  his  first  love.  Character 
studies  of  village  gossips  are  a  feature 
of  the  tale. 

In  the  Name  op  Liberty. 

Laid  in  the  troublous  times  of  the 
French  Revolution,  Owen  Johnson's  sec- 


ond novel  is  a  tale  of  an  orphan  girl  of 
Paris.  The  Reign  of  Terror  is  treated 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  people,  rather 
than  of  the  leaders,  and  is  a  background 
to  the  story. 

The  Wars  op  Religion. 

The  third  volume  of  the  Cambridge 
Modern  History,  covering  the  last  half 
of  the  sixteenth  and  the  first  quarter 
of  the  seventeenth  centuries.  Sixteen 
different  authors,  all  acknowledged  au- 
thorities, contribute  the  twenty-two 
chapters  in  this  part  of  a  great  historical 
work. 

Pathfinders  op  the  West. 

To  Sieur  Pierre  Esprit  Radisson  and 
Sieur  Medard  Chouart  Groseillers, 
Agnes  C.  Laut  says,  belongs  the  credit 
of  the  discovery  of  the  great  North- 
west, given  by  history  to  Marquette, 
Jolliet  and  La  Salle. 

Dear  Fatherland. 


Another  story  of  German  garrison  life 
by  Lieutenant  Bilse,  author  of  "Life  in 
a  Garrison  Town."  The  temptation  to 
go  into  debt  in  order  to  live  up  to  the 
army  standard  is  the  thread  of  the  story. 

Thomas  Moore. 

A  biography  of  the  poet,  written  by 
Stephen  Gwynn  for  the  English  Men  of 
Letters  Series,  showing  the  continued 
popularity  of  Moore's  verses,  even 
among  people  ignorant  of  their  writer. 

Memorials  op  Edward  Burne-Jones. 

A  biography  of  the  foremost  artist  of 
the  Pre-Raphaelite  movement,  by  his 
wife. 

The  Garden  op  Years. 


Some  of  the  best  patriotic  verse  written 
in  the  present  day  is  found  in  these  col- 
lected poems  of  the  late  Guy  Wetmore 
Carryl.     The  lyrical  tone  predominates. 


Representative    Novels 

Reviewed    by    Norma    K.     Bright 


The    Garden    of    Allah*^ 

AFRICANS  of  the  Sahara  call  the 
great  desert  the  **garden  of  Allah." 
A  man  once  fled  from  the  specta- 
cle of  a  Mohammedan  kneeling  in  prayer 
on  the  desert  sands.  It  is  this  idea  of  man 
trying  to  escape  from  God  that  gives  the 
theme  to  the  new  story  by  Mr.  Robert 
Hichens. 

The  book  shows  the  talent  of  the  author, 
on  the  highest  peak  to  which  it  has  yet 
attained.  '*Felix"  was  unsavory;  "The 
Woman  with  the  Fan"  was  haunted  by 
impurity;  "The  Garden  of  Allah"  gets 
out  into  the  free  air;  one  can  breathe  in 
its  great  open,  where  the  touches  of  less 
attractive  humanity  seem  not  so  proxi- 
mate. 

There  are  two  attributes  to  make  "The 
Garden  of  Allah"  one  of  the  best  novels 
that  we  have  had  for  some  time.  One  is 
its  charm  and  the  other  is  its  character 
portrayal.  The  charm  lies  in  the  desert 
spirit  that  saturates  the  pages;  the  char- 
acter study  presents  an  unique  man,  and  a 
remarkable  woman.  Combined  realism 
and  idealism  make  this  Mr.  Hichins's  best 
achievement;  heretofore  he  has  been  the 
reahst,  pure  and  simple ;  now  he  has 
caught  the  trick  of  spreading  a  fine,  filmy 
web  of  rose-color  over  even  the  most  re- 
pugnant situations,  and  there  is  poetry 
poured  in  to  purify  every  emotion.  Mr. 
Hichens  tries  to  be  truthful ;  he  interprets 
human  nature  as  it  is,  good  and  bad,  but 
he  has  learned  that  to  be  artistic  something 
of  the  ideal  must  be  added  to  soften  the 
coarse  fibre  of  the  real. 

The  moral  issue  involved  in  "The  Gar- 
den of  Allah"  concerns  the  breaking  of  a 
priest^s  vows.  Religious  fervor,  spiritual 
love,  human  love,  and  human  passion, 
these  make  up  the  tale,  which  shows  the 
wondrous  beauty  of  a  real  sacrifice  and 
of  a  love  perfect  in  its  component  parts 
of  the  soulful  and  the  physical. 

For  background  Mr.  Hichens  has  repro- 

'  *The  Garden  of  Allah.  By  Robert  Hich- 
ens, author  of  "The  Woman  With  the  Fan," 
etc.     Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 


duced  the  Sahara,  reproduced  it  with  all  its 
charm,  its  elusiveness,  its  vastness. 

There  are  exquisitely  written  passages 
of  description.  For  instance,  this,  por- 
traying the  feelings  of  the  heroine  as  she 
rode  into  the  desert  for  the  first  time : 

It  seemed  as  if  God  were  putting  forth  His 
hand  to  withdraw  gradually  all  things  of  His 
creation,  all  the  furniture  He  had  put  into  the 
great  Palace  of  the  world;  as  if  He  meant  to 
leave  it  empty.     ♦    ♦    ♦ 

First  He  took  the  rich  and  shaggy  grass, 
and  all  the  little  flowers  that  bloomed  modestly 
in  it.  Then  He  drew  away  the  orange  groves, 
the  oleander  and  the  apricot  trees,  the  faith- 
ful eucalyptus  with  its  pale  stems  and  tressy 
foliage,  the  sweet  waters  that  fertilized  the 
soil,  making  it  soft  and  brown  where  the 
plough  seamed  it  into  furrows,  the  tufted  plants 
and  giant  reeds  that  crowd  where  water  is. 
And  still,  as  the  train  ran  on,  His  gifts  were 
fewer.  At  last  even  the  palms  were  gone,  and 
the  Barbary  fig  displayed  no  longer  among  the 
crumbling  boulders  its  tortured  strength,  and 
the  pale  and  fantastic  evolutions  of  its  un- 
natural foliage.  Stones  lay  everywhere  upon 
the  pale-yellow  or  grey-brown  earth.  Crys- 
tals glittered  in  the  sun  like  shallow  jewels, 
and  far  away,  under  clouds  that  were  dark 
and  feathery,  appeared  hard  and  relentless 
mountains,  which  looked  as  if  they  were  made 
of  iron  carved  into  horrible  and  jagged  shapes. 
Where  they  fell  into  ravines  they  became  black. 
Their  swelling  bosses  and  flanks,  sharp  some- 
times as  the  spines  of  animals,  were  steel-col- 
ored. Their  summits  were  purple,  deepening 
where  the  clouds  came  down  to  ebony. 

If  anything,  the  descriptions  are  at 
times  too  prodigal  of  figure  and  imagery. 
In  some  places  the  work  is  finical  in  its 
detail.  Instead  of  filling  in  the  atmosphere, 
thick  and  free,  the  author  shows  a  dispo- 
sition to  stop  and  cram  it  into  the  merest 
corners.  We  lose  the  sudden  burst  of 
sunshine,  fragrance,  mystery  and  the  har- 
mony of  mingled  colors  in  having  to  pause 
to  contemplate  a  distracting  placement  of 
minutiae. 

Yet,  despite  this  slight  prolixity  the 
story  holds,  it  casts  a  spell  over  the  reader; 
it  arouses  imagination  and  emotion;  it 
creates  a  compelling,  a  continuing  interest. 
It  has  originality,  enthusiasm,  impressive- 
ness.  Especially  to  those  who  are  sus- 
ceptible to  beauty  and  grace  of  diction  will 
it  be  a  story  in  which  to  revel. 
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The  Silence  of  Mrs.  Harrold* 

ONE  feels,  in  reading  this  story,  that 
the  author  has  made  the  book  an 
occasion  for  delivering  himself  of 
sundry  brain  burdens  in  the  way  of  pri- 
vate philosophies,  superfluous  knowledge 
upon  trusts,  Wall  street  methods,  etc.,  and 
personal  opinions  regarding  certain  evils 
and  blessings  belonging  to  our  own  age. 

*'The  Silence  of  Mrs.  Harrold"  fairly 
bulges  with  matter ;  there  are  in  it  a  com- 
plicated plot,  a  multitude  of  interests,  char- 
acters and  situations,  while  every  manner 
of  novelistic  device  that  could  with  any 
propriety  be  dragged  in  has  been  em- 
ployed. 

A  girl  runs  away  with  a  circus  per- 
former; her  father  follows,  kills  the  hus- 
band and  leaves  the  wife  prostrated  by  the 
shock.  A  child  is  born,  is  taken  away  by 
the  father-in-law  and  the  woman  regains 
consciousness  only  to  find  the  past 
a  blank.  A  doctor  interests  him- 
self in  her,  cares  for  her  and  after- 
ward marries  her.  He  dies  and  a  little 
later  she  meets  Mr.  Harrold,  a  New 
York  attorney,  who  falls  in  love  with  her. 
She  marries  him  on  one  condition ;  that  he 
shall  ask  no  questions  regarding  her  past. 
All  goes  well  until  an  enterprising  artist 
obtains  a  clue  to  her  identity.  Suspicion 
is  aroused  on  the  part  of  her  husband,  there 
is  a  tragic  scene  and  she  leaves  him.  Her 
going  leads  to  the  finding  of  her  child,  now 
grown  into  a  beautiful  girl.  Finally,  after 
much  intricate  searching  and  piecing  to- 
gether the  mystery  is  untangled,  and  Mrs. 
Harrold  returns  to  New  York  and  to  her 
husband. 

Woven  in  with  this  narrative  are  the 
business  transactions  of  a  Mr.  Bartholo- 
mew Dean  and  Lloyd  Winslow,  brother 
to  a  popular  actress.  Norma  Winslow; 
the  romance  of  Miss  Winslow  and  Mr. 
Dean's  son  and  the  budding  romance  of 
Mrs.  Harrold's  daughter  and  the  artist, 
Conners.  The  Theatrical  Trust  and  Wall 
Street  come  in  for  a  goodly  share  of  treat- 
ment. 

The  tale  is  admirably  written,  with  an 
easy,  orderly  style  and  logically  arranged 
incidents.     The  author  has  mastered  the 

♦The  Silence  of  Mrs.  Harrold.  By  Sam- 
uel M.  Gardenhire,  author  of  "Lux  Crucis," 
etc.    Harper  &  Bros. 


art  of  allurement,  so  that  one  feels  the 
strongest  inclination  to  peruse  the  story  to 
the  finish.  At  the  same  time,  a  final  im- 
pression remains  of  a  drama  overcrowded ; 
of  too  great  an  abundance  of  material,  with 
no  economy  exercised.  The  minuteness 
with  which  each  scene  is  described  lends 
the  idea  of  one  endeavoring  to  air  an  ex- 
tensive information ;  nothing  is  left  to  im- 
agine, and  the  movement  is  handicapped 
by  detail.  In  another  order  of  novel  this 
might  be  less  apparent,  but  Mr.  Garden- 
hire's  story  is  one  of  modern  life,  espe- 
cially of  modern  business  life.  Details  ap- 
pertaining to  the  subject  are  abundant  in 
the  newspapers,  as  well  as  in  the  short 
stories  and  books  of  numerous  contem- 
porary writers.  This  gives  **The  Silence 
of  Mrs.  Harrold"  the  appearance  of  a 
concoction  into  which  have  entered  in  na- 
ture, that  is  to  say,  the  principal  elements 
of  not  a  few,  recent  popular  pieces  of  fic- 
tion, with  the  contrivances  of  some  of  the 
older  forms  of  novel,  incorporated  to  lend 
still  greater  zest. 

Yet  Mr.  Gardenhire  has  been  painstak- 
ing in  his  work,  and  displays  a  real  skill  in 
formation  and  treatment,  as  well  as  in 
character  portrayal,  wherefore,  taken  as  a 
whole,  his  second  novel  may  be  said  to 
represent  the  best  that  the  present  is  offer- 
ing in  the  particular  line  of  fiction  to  which 
it  belongs,  and  to  which  it  is  an  addition. 

The  Mysterious   Mr.  Sabin* 

THIS  latest  contribution  to  fiction  by 
Mr.  Oppenheim  seems  strangely 
familiar.  Indeed,  we  are  beginning 
to  look  for  a  clever  juggling  of  "The 
Prince  of  Sinners"  and  "The  Yellow 
Crayon"  plot  whenever  we  take  up  a  new 
book  from  the  pen  of  this  clever  writer. 
The  situations  and  characters,  speaking 
generally,  have  become  so  familiar  that 
w^e  meet  them  again  like  old  friends.  In 
the  present  case  the  author  has  even  trou- 
bled himself  to  make  the  story  a  little 
more  like  a  time-honored  acquaintance  by 
borrowing  of  Mr.  McCutcheon  a  princess 
in  disguise, — one  of  the  line  of  Bourbons 
about  whom  can  be  woven  a  neat  little 
plot  for  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  in 
France. 

*The  Mysterious  Mr.  Sabin.  By  E.  Phil- 
lips  Oppenheim.  author  of  "Anna  the  Adven- 
turess/' etc.    Illustrated.    Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
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Mr.  Sabin  is  a  more  fascinating  old  sin- 
ner than  was  even  the  *' Prince  of  Sinners*' 
and,  by  introducing  hypnotism  among  his 
accomplishments,  Mr.  Oppenheim  suc- 
ceeds admirably  in  furthering  the  melo- 
dramatic elements  of  the  tale. 

In  all,  **The  Mysterious  Mr.  Sabin"  has 
been  concocted  with  as  much  speed  and 
as  little  expenditure  of  original  idea  as 
possible,  and  a  more  ingenious  contrivance, 
manufactured  from  things  second-hand, 
we  have  rarely  had  the  fortune  to  meet 
with.  Neither  have  we  ever  seen  more 
atrocious  grammatical  construction  in  a 
work  by  a  writer  of  reputation.  "Lit" 
for  **lighted"  is  continually  an  annoyance, 
while  pronouns  every  here  and  there  agree 
to  disagree  in  number,  and  a  plural  verb 
often  marks  the  loss  of  a  singular  noun 
when,  perchance,  a  clause  or  phrase  has 
intervened. 

Speaking  frankly,  "The  Mysterious  Mr. 
Sabin"  is  an  example  of  what  happens 
when  a  man  publishes  two  or  more  novels 
a  year,  and  each  of  them  proves  a  best- 
seller. That  Mr.  Oppenheim  has  a  gen- 
erous inventive  faculty  we  know,  and  he 
can  write  a  delightfully  interesting  story. 
But  he  has  lately  sacrificed  high  standards 
of  work  to  the  necessities  of  restricted 
time,  with  the  result  of  a  certain  loss  of 
prestige,  among  the  critical,  at  least. 

The    Queen's    Knight    Errant* 

BOOKS  with  a  genuine  old-world 
flavor  are  like  luscious  fruit  on  a  hot 
Summer's  day.  One  partakes  of 
the  feast  almost  grudgingly,  lest  the  end 
come  too  soon,  and  carefully  for  fear  of 
missing  even  the  smallest  portion.  Soli- 
tude is  ideal  fof  a  proper  enjoyment  of 
the  treat ;  selfish  as  it  may  be,  intrusion 
is  generally  to  be  greeted  with  impatience. 
A  delightful  volume  which  breathes  all 
the  fragrance  of  Shakespeare's  day  and 
world  is  Miss  Beatrice  Marshall's  book, 
"The  Queen's  Knight  Errant."  In  it  Eliz- 
abeth flaunts  her  gross  conceits  and  vani- 
ties; Sir  Walter  Raleigh  flatters  and 
scrapes  and  makes  love  to  his  mistress's 
honor-maid;  Sir  Richard  Grenville's  ship 
goes'  down  on  the  high   seas ;  the  great 

♦The  Queen's  Knight-Errant.  By  Bea- 
trice Marshall.  Illustrated  by  T.  Hamilton 
Crawford.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 


Armada  is  vanquished  and — in  the  midst 
of  it  all,  a  Devon  lad  and  an  Irish  maid, 
his  foster-sister,  the  originals,  as  the  au- 
thor fancifully  makes  them,  of  Raleigh's 
"Phillida  and  Corydon,"  serve  the  Queen 
and  the  Queen's  favorite,  and  live  their 
own  little  romance  right  bravely.  Iris,  the 
child  rescued  from  the  ocean  and  reared 
by  the  good  Esquire  Fane,  Iris  with  her 
purple  eyes  and  her  elfin  gestures,  there  is 
an  elusiveness,  an  intangibility  about  this 
child  of  the  Irish  chief,  this  sister  of  the 
scholar  and  necromancer,  Gervase.  The 
mystery  that  surrounds  the  infant  clings 
to  the  girl;  her  strange  gift  of  second- 
sight  removes  her  still  farther  from  the 
realms  of  the  commonplace.  By  the  time 
the  full  truth  is  revealed,  the  impression 
has  been  too  surely  made  for  even  the 
most  ordinary  of  incidents  and  events  and 
explanations  to  sink  Iris  to  the  level  of  the 
conventional  woman. 

In  the  meantime,  we  hear  Spenser  read 
parts  of  "The  Faery  Queene"  before  his 
exacting  sovereign ;  we  meet  Kit  Marlowe 
feasting  in  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  hall,  and 
we  hear  scraps  of  gossip  about  Master 
Shakespeare's  company  of  players,  the 
Queen's  last  progression,  Sir  Francis 
Drake's  daring  deeds  on  the  Spanish  main. 
And  Elizabeth  scolds  and  rants  and  pets 
and  luxuriates  in  her  bolstered-up  vanity; 
she  lends  gracious  ear  to  Essex,  is  de- 
lighted with  Raleigh's  nimble  compliments, 
but  puts  him  in  the  Tower  for  marrying 
her  most  lovely  maid-of-honor. 

They  were  gorgeous  days,  days  of  the 
color  of  old-gold,  yet  to  live  near  and 
with  Elizabeth,  great  queen  though  she 
was,  meant  by  no  means  basking  in  soft- 
ened sunlight  on  "beds  of  flowery  ease." 

The   Summit  House   Mystery* 

TALES  of  mystery  frequently  develop 
plot  at  the  expense  of  literary  qual- 
ity. The  unique  feature  of  Miss 
Dougall's  novel  is  that  one  wishes  to  hurry 
on  to  the  end  to  see  how  it  all  comes  out, 
but,  having  once  arrived  there,  the  temp- 
tation is  to  go  back  and  enjoy  at  leisure  the 
really  fine  descriptive  passages  which,  in 
a  first  reading,  were  somewhat  hastily 
passed  over. 

♦The  Summit  House  Mystery.    By  L  Dou- 
gall.     Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co. 
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As  far  as  the  plot  of  the  story  is  con- 
•cemed,  it  is  scarcely  intricate,  but  presents 
orderly  construction  and  some  novel 
phases.  The  situations  are  not  impres- 
sive in  dramatic  force,  the  melodramatic 
lias,  as  far  as  possible,  been  avoided.  There 
is  one  point  of  climax,  wrought  with  good 
effect,  but  the  attention  is  guided  through- 
out step  by  step,  and  the  tension  of  inter- 
est is  sustained  by  a  promise  in  the  ever- 
present  subtle  scent  of  that  same  climaxing 
situation. 

Included  with  this  gradual  unfolding  of 
what  is  really  a  skillfully  invented  plot,  yet 
in  no  way  detracting  from  a  continuous- 
ness  of  interest,  is  some  very  appreciable 
literary  embellishment  that  for  the  most 
part  takes  the  form  of  nature  descrip- 
tions, some  of  which  show  a  large  degree 
of  poetic  imagination  and  deep  feeling 
for  natural  beauties. 

To  tell  any  of  the  facts  of  the  story 
would  seem  unfair  to  the  author,  as  in  a 
t^le  of  this  kind,  enjoyment  is  largely  de- 
pendent upon  ignorance  of  the  conclusion. 
It  may  be  well  to  say,  however,  that  the 
scenes  are  laid  in  one  of  the  Southern 
States  and  that  they  form  themselves 
around  the  figures  of  two  women  who  are 
-closely  connected  with  a  sensational  crime 
committed  some  years  previously  in  New 
York,  a  crime  revolting  yet  mysterious,  the 
vinexplainable  phases  of  which  are  only 
revealed  through  a  second  crime  that  takes 
place  on  the  premises  of  the  Summit 
House,  where,  at  the  time  of  the  present 
story,  the  women  are  living.  The  denoue- 
ment is  entirely  unexpected,  though  the 
explanation  is  in  every  way  plausible. 

The    Slanderers* 

MR.    WARWICK     DEEPING    is, 
without  doubt,  one  of  the  most 
promising  of  our  younger  novel- 
ists.    Besides  having  a  good  story  to  tell, 

^-pHB  Slanderers.  By  Warwick  Deeping, 
author  of  "Uther  and  Igraine,"  etc.  Harper 
^   ±3ros. 


each  time  he  sets  about  preparing  a  book, 
he  exercises  a  very  perceptible  care  in 
choosing  a  way  to  tell  it,  so  that  the  style 
is  always  in  keeping  with  the  substance, 
no  matter  of  what  nature  the  latter 
may  be. 

In  "The  Slanderers,"  Mr.  Deeping  gives 
a  relishable  picture  of  life  in  an  English 
village,  a  picture  that  is  full  of  artistic  col- 
oring with  a  strong  pathetic  element.  The 
hero,  a  Bryonic  youth,  of  poetic  tenden- 
cies, marries  unhappily  and  later  meets  the 
woman  that  is,  in  nature,  meant  for  him. 
Pure  as  is  the  relationship  between  the 
two,  it  feeds  nonetheless  the  insatiable 
greed  for  gossip  that  exists  among  the 
village  women  and  gives  his  wife  ground 
for  procuring  a  divorce.  The  young  man's 
father  disowns  him,  but  he  marries  the 
girl  notwithstanding,  and  the  two  struggle 
together  for  an  existence  until  the  truth 
of  his  innocence  and  his  wife's  duplicity 
for  the  sake  of  another  man  is  brought  to 
light.  Then  the  matter  is  readjusted  and 
a  happy  conclusion  is  arrived  at. 

The  character  study  is  excellent.  The 
unsophisticated,  noble-minded  girl,  reared 
without  home-training,  brought  up  in  the 
sordid  atmosphere  of  a  miser's  house ;  the 
young  man,  greatly,  aspiring,  just  a  Httle 
weak  and  very  susceptible  to  both  physical 
and  spiritual  beauty;  the  group  of  chat- 
tering, scandal-hungry  women,  working 
their  ills  under  the  disguise  of  good  church- 
women,  yet  at  heart  Pharisaical  to  the  last 
degree ;  each  and  every  one  is  a  convincing 
figure,  an  interesting  individuality,  even 
down  to  Mrs.  Mince  and  Mrs.  Marjoy. 

As  for  the  manner  in  which  the  tale  is 
written,  it  is  always  pleasing,  with  a  happy 
strain  of  the  poetical  and  an  opulent  de- 
scriptive power.  The  vocabulary  employ- 
ed is  one  rich  in  euphonious  words  and  a 
sure  skill  manipulates  them. 
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The    House    of  Hawley* 

''  'T^HE  House  of  Hawley"  is  a  plain, 
I  unassuming  story  of  life  in  a 
country  town  in  the  southern  part 
of  Illinois.  The  story  pursues  a  calm, 
even  tone  throughout ;  there  are  no  thrill- 
ing climaxes,  there  is  no  intricate,  inter- 
woven plot,  but  just  a  plain,  pleasant  nar- 
rative of  life  as  ordinary  people  live  it. 

The  pictures  of  the  different  types  of 
inhabitants  are  interesting,  but  not  drawn 
with  the  same  touch  of  feeling  that  is  given 
to  the  description  of  times  and  places. 
Without  a  great  stretch  of  imagination, 
the  book  might  have  been  modelled  on 
one  of  the  clean,  pleasant  plays  of  rural 
life  seen  so  often  on  the  stage,  and  always 
with  the  same  touch  of  kindly  fellow-feel- 
ing. Old  Squire  Hawley,  first  a  Demo- 
crat and  afterwards  a  Christian,  is  the  cen- 
tral figure,  and  his  numerous  children, 
grandchildren,  dependents  and  friends, — 
their  hopes  and  fears,  their  comings  and 
goings,  make  up  the  tale.  The  Squire's 
granddaughter,  Christine,  is  the  most  im- 
portant from  a  feminine  standpoint;  her 
maiden  fancy,  contrary  to  the  Squire's  ex- 
press wishes,  centering  upon  Norman  Col- 
fax, first  a  Christian  and  afterwards  a  Re- 
publican, a  lawyer  by  profession  and  a  gen- 
tleman by  instinct. 

Failing  to  gain  the  Squire's  consent, 
they  are  married  clandestinely,  estranging 
themselves  for  a  year  or  so  from  him,  but 
the  story  closes  with  the  reconciliation  of 
all  three,  and  almost  in  the  words  of  the 
old  fairy  tales  they  are  presumed  to  live 
happily  ever  after. 

R.  W.  Brace. 

The    Clock    and    the    Keyf 

THE  author  of  "A  Cheque  for  Three 
Thousand,"  **A  Pedigree  in  Pawn," 
etc.,  gives  in  this  book  a  work  of 
more  than  common  charm  and  interest. 

The  story  is  one  in  which  several  Ameri- 
cans, an  antique  art  dealer,  a  wizened,  ec- 
centric little  man  with  an  inordinate  love 

♦The  House  of  Hawley,  By  Elmore  Eliott 
Peake.     D,  Appleton  &  Co. 

tTHE  Clock  and  the  Key.  By  Arthur  H. 
Vesey.    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 


for  beautiful  things,  an  Italian  Duke,  the 
inevitable  love  story,  and  a  wonderful 
jewel  casket,  figure.  This  casket  has  been 
made  by  a  long-ago  forbear  of  the  Duke, 
who,  impecunious,  offers  his  castle,  "The 
Pallazzo  da  Sestos,"  for  sale,  with  its 
treasures,  and  it  is  inspected  by  our  rich 
Americans,  a  Mrs.  Gordon  and  her  niece 
The  Duke  falls  in  love  with  the  latter. 
There  is  a  Richard  Hume  in  love  with  her 
also. 

The  tale  is  skillfully  woven  about  the 
discovery  made  by  St.  Hilary,  the  art 
dealer,  that  somewhere  in  Venice  has  been 
buried  for  many  years  a  wonderful  cas- 
ket. The  key  to  the  secret  of  its  hiding 
place,  the  search,  the  somewhat  theatrical 
incentive  given  not  only  to  Hume,  but  to 
the  Duke  as  well,  by  the  fair  American, 
using  the  delivery  of  the  casket  to  her  as  a 
hostage  to  her  favor,  the  maze  in  which 
the  search  involves  them  all,  is  told  in 
the  most  interesting  fashion,  furbished  by 
word  paintings  of  Old  and  New  Venice, 
with  its  muddy  channels,  its  picturesque 
palaces  and  towers,  and  its  singing  gondo- 
liers. Did  one  ever  read  a  book  whose 
scene  was  laid  in  Venice  in  which  the  gon- 
doliers did  not  sing? 

"She  leaned  toward  me,  and  I  caught 
her  in  my  arms,"  says  "Hume"  at  the 
close  of  the  volume,  after  he  has  been  the 
fortunate  one  to  deliver  the  casket  to  her. 

B.  J.  ROTART. 

In    the    Name   of  Liberty* 

MANY  stories  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution have  been  written ;  the  hor- 
rors of  the  Reign  of  Terror  prove 
strangely  fascinating  to  the  reading  public. 
In  most  of  these  books  Robespierre  or 
Marat  have  been  made  to  figure  as  chief 
characters.  "In  the  Name  of  Liberty," 
by  Owen  Johnson,  is,  however,  a  story 
of  the  people  of  Paris,  centering  around 
an  orphan  girl,  a  seller  of  cockades.  We 
are  shown  the  moving  spirit  of  the  Revo- 
lution, not  the  spirit  of  the  leaders,  but 
the  unrest  of  the  people. 

♦In  the  Name  op  Liberty.  By  Owen  John- 
son, author  of  "Arrows  of  the  Almighty."  With 
a  frontispiece  by  Andre  Castaigne.  The  Cen- 
tury Co. 
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Mr.  Johnson  has  in  this  book  fulfilled 
the  promise  given  by  ^'Arrows  of  the  Al- 
mighty/* He  has  written  a  strong  story, 
full  of  life,  the  story,  not  of  the  French 
Revolution,  but,  taking  it  for  granted  that 
the  reader  has  some  knowledge  of  those 
turbulent  days,  the  story  of  Nicole,  a  child 
of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain.  Using  the 
Revolution  as  a  background,  the  author 
makes  his  characters  stand  out  boldly,  and 
holds  the  reader's  interest  until  the  very 
end  of  the  tale. 

Barabant,  Dossonville,  Genevieve  and 
the  others  are  vitally  necessary  to  the  story. 
The  strange  fascination  that  the  guillotine 
holds  for  Louisson  is  very  skillfully  devel- 
oped. But  the  reader  is  most  interested 
in  the  growth  of  the  character  of  Nicole. 
We  see  her  first  a  happy  child,  interested 
in  the  affairs  of  the  nation  because  they 
are  exciting.  Then,  when  she  has  met 
Barabant,  the  world  centres  about  him. 
The  book  is  a  tragedy,  culminating  in 
Nicole's  sacrifice  of  her  life  for  that  of 
Barabant. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  caught  remarkably  well 
the  suppleness  of  the  French  character. 
We  feel  intimately  the  excitement  of  the 
taking  of  the  Tulleries,  the  devotion  of 
Nicole  for  Barabant,  the  curse  which  shad- 
ows Louisson,  and  through  the  whole  book 
Dossonville  stalks,  a  perfect  Don  Quixote. 
C.  Edna  Bramblk. 

Cabbages   and    Kings* 

OHEXRY  has  christened  his  collec- 
tion of  South  American  stories 
•  with  rather  a  far-fetched  title,  tak- 
ing it  from  a  verse  in  the  immortal  story  of 
"Alice  in  Wonderland,"  and  perhaps  hop- 
ing that  Alice's  idiosyncrasies  would  ex- 
plain or  excuse  some  of  his  own.  As  the 
author  makes  no  apologies,  however,  offers 
no  explanatory  preface  and  proffers  no 
reasonable  excuse  for  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  an  unsuspecting  public  to  his  book, 
it  is  surely  unnecessary  for  anyone  else 
to  attempt  it. 

Should  the  book  be  read  with  the  idea 
of  obtaining  a  solid  literary  feast,  disap- 
pointment would  result,  since  its  literary 
quality  does  not  partake  of  the  solid  Brit- 
ish meal  of  roast  beef  and  potatoes,  but  is 

♦Cabbages  and  Kings.  By  O.  Henry.  Mc- 
Clure.   Phillips   &   Co. 


more  like  a  dish  from  the  country  of  the 
story, — tamales,  served  extra  hot  and  with 
an  added  dash  of  Tobasco, 

With  some  of  the  stories  we  are  already 
familiar,  as  they  have  appeared  in  recent 
issues  of  magazines,  and  in  collecting  them 
the  author  has  arranged  them  in  a  sem- 
blance of  sequence,  voluntarily  intimating 
that  the  whole  thing  is  a  sort  of  vaudeville 
performance  by  a  stock  company.  The 
country,  where  the  scenes  of  the  stories 
are  located  is  "somewheres  down  South, 
and  which,  by  the  foresight  of  Providence, 
lies  on  the  coast,  so  the  geography  man 
could  run  the  names  of  the  towns  off  into 
the  water."  It  is  a  pleasure  to  add, 
though,  that  as  vaudeville  is  entertaining, 
so  "Cabbages  and  Kings"  will  prove  to 
be ;  a  lot  of  good-natured  cynicism,  a  bun- 
dle of  kind-hearted  raillery  and  a  touch 
or  two  of  real  love, — and  to  quote  again 
from  the  book, — **the  two — walk  close, 
close, — for  after  all,  what  is  the  world  at 
its  best  but  a  little  round  field  of  moving 
pictures  with  two  walking  together  in  it?" 

R.  W.   B. 

Dear    Fatherland* 

LIEUTENANT  BILSE  wrote  a  book 
called  "Life  in  a  Garrison  Town," 
for  which  he  was  court-m'artialed. 
Society  might  well  outlaw  him  for  the 
coarse  brutalities  he  lays  at  her  door  in 
*'Dear  Fatherland."  There  is  no  Amer- 
ican counterpart,  and  with  disgust  and 
loathing  we  turn  from  its  vulgarities. 

We  live  in  a  little  world  whose  breath 
is  squeezed  out  by  the  big  god  militarism. 
These  pictures  of  the  annoyances,  the  mis- 
eries, the  depression  of  the  service  give  an 
answer  to  some  of  our  military  questions. 
We  know  that  while  ours  is  the  best  paid 
and  the  best  fed  service  in  the  world, 
in  time  of  peace  the  desertions  are  fre- 
quent and  seem  increasing. 

A  service  so  beset  with  difficulties  and 
with  rare  oportunities  is  not  likely  to 
attract  Americans.  The  limitations  are 
writ  large  here,  and  it  is  well  to  pause  and 
ask  why  they  are  forced  on  a  strong,  free 
peoDle. 

*'How  I  envy  a  stone-breaker,"  the  sol- 
dier si.c^hs  after  a  review.     "He  pockets 

*Dear  Fatherland.  By  Lieutenant  Bilse, 
author  of  "Life  in  a  Garrison  Town."  John 
Lane. 
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his  wages  at  night,  and  knows  what  he 
has  done,  whilst  we  worry  ourselves  to 
death  all  the  year  round,  only  to  receive  a 
few  oaths  in  the  way  of  thanks  at  the  end 
of  it,"  and  "at  best  one  is  only  a  wheel  of 
the  big  drilling  machine" — where  all  sorts 
of  men  and  characters  are  shaped  to  the 
same  end,  naturally  the  ideals  fade  into 
mere  figures  of  speech,  and  men  grow 
pessimistic  if  they  think  at  all.  In  the 
story  of  this  young  Lieutenant  from  the 
time  he  joins  the  service  until  his  down- 
fall by  debt,  which  came  from  the  false 
standards  of  living  prescribed  by  army 
life,  the  hopelessness  of  the  struggle  forces 
itself  on  us.  It  is  written  honestly  and 
truly  from  the  every-day  military  exper- 
ience, and  to  every  word  there  is  **hung  a 
drop  of  his  heart's  blood,  joining  them  all 
together  into  one  word,  which  passed  sen- 
tences of  death  on  a  world  of  ideals,  hopes 
and  joys." 

Kate  Blacktston  Sttllk. 


The   Three    Dukes* 


(( 


GYSTRIDDE"  has    produced    a 
typical  "Russian  Novel."    The 
*  tale  is  scarcely  coherent,  and  the 
motif  is  certainly  illusive. 

The  publishers  proclaim  it  "The  story 
of  a  pretty  English  girl  who  goes  as 
a  governess  into  the  family  of  an  eccentric 
and  grim  Russian  noble."  The  opening 
chapters  lead  one  to  think  this  to  be  so — 
that  the  story  dwells  upon  the  adventures 
and  misadventures  of  an  English  girl, 
sweet  of  disposition,  whose  motto  is  "Grin 


and  bear  it."  "Grinning,"  she  says  naive- 
ly, "isn't  such  a  bad  way  of  g^etting 
through  this  vale  of  tears."  But  as  one 
reads  on,  it  is  rather  the  story  of  many 
eccentric  characters,  chiefly  of  an  oddity  in 
the  way  of  an  aunt  who  smokes  innumer- 
able cigarettes,  wears  impossible  clothes, 
and  who  for  some  reason  (left  to  the 
imagination  of  the  reader),  has  an  insane 
fear  of  dogs.  She  has,  however,  a  caustic 
and  biting  wit,  and  is  by  no  means  so  dis- 
agreeable to  read  about,  as  she  undoubt- 
edly would  be  to  meet. 

The  usual  "land  problems"  play  their 
share  in  the  narrative.  The  pretty  gov- 
erness refuses  an  eligible  parti  in  one  chap- 
ter and  marries  him  in  the  next,  which 
leaves  one  a  Httle  confused.  Indeed,  mar- 
riage and  the  evident  unpardonable  crime 
of  being  in  danger  of  becoming  ''an  old 
maid"  occupy  much  of  the  space  allotted 
to  the  story.  The  title  seems  a  little  irrele- 
vant, but  that  is  a  detail.  The  story  is 
one  that  the  reader  follows  through  the 
intricate  chapters  to  the  very  end,  some- 
times even  going  back  and  rereading ;  this 
often,  however,  to  be  quite  certain  as  to 
"where  one  is  at"  in  the  story.  With  all 
its  intricacies,  the  story  has  an  undeniable 
charm,  an  undoubted  interest,  and  the 
characters  are  depicted  with  a  force  so  real 
that  one  constantly  feels  while  perusing 
the  pages  that  there  is  scarce  one  of  them, 
albeit  perhaps  (and  only  perhaps)  the 
pretty  governess,  whom  one  would  care 
to  know  personally,  in  real  life. 

B.  J.  ROTART. 
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Historic  Dress  in   Americaf 

IT  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  during  the 
last  few  years — for  a  decade  or  two — 
there  has  been  a  marked  interest  in  and 
a  greater  regard  for  persons,  places  and  ob- 
jects connected  with  the  past  in  this  coun- 
try. The  historic  sense  has  been  awak- 
ened and  is  constantly  revived  by  the  many 

♦"The  Three  Dukes."  By  G.  Ystridde.  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

tHisTORic  Dress  in  America.  By  Elisabeth 
McClellan.  Illustrated  by  Sophie  B.  Steel. 
George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co. 


patriotic  societies  and  organizations  for 
the  preservation  of  sites  and  relics  that  are 
being  formed  from  time  to  time.  The  ap- 
pearance, then,  of  Miss  McClellan's  book 
is  quite  timely.  Upon  a  historical  back- 
ground, lightly  sketched,  connecting  the 
early  colonies  with  the  mother  country, 
we  have  a  series  of  pictures  of  great  value 
in  the  description  of  the  dress  of  all  classes 
of  people,  high  and  low,  during  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries,  i.  e.,  from 
1607  to  1801.  There  is  also  a  short  intro- 
ductory chapter  upon  the  dress  of  the 
Spanish  and  French  settlers  in  America. 
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The  costumes  of  these  adventurers  and 
settlers  of  an  earlier  period  than  the  Eng- 
lish settlements  were  exceedingly  pictur- 
esque, as  may  be  seen  from  the  pictures  of 
Murillo,  Velasquez  and  other  Spanish 
painters. 

Miss  McClellan's  descriptions  are  most 
admirably  set  off  by  the  skilful  and  beauti- 
ful illustrations  by  Miss  Sophie  B.  Steel. 
Many  of  them  are  reproductions  in  color 
from  the  garments  themselves,  precious 
heirlooms  lent  by  descendants  of  the  orig- 
inal owners ;  others  are  reproductions  of 
articles  in  the  museums  of  Independence 
Hall,  Memorial  Hall,  Stenton,  the  National 
Museum,  Washington,  and  other  museums 
in  New  England.  Still  others  are  copied 
from  contemporary  portraits  of  Colonial 
and  Revolutionary  worthies;  while  others 
represent  costumes  in  the  pictures  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  Benjamin  West,  Copley, 
Hogarth  and  Hollar,  as  the  styles  in  Eng- 
land would  be  the  ones  brought  over  for 
use  and  wear  in  the  colonies. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  costumes  de- 
scribed and  illustrated  are  not  those  only 
of  the  higher  classes,  but  of  workmen  and 
workwomen.  The  dress  of  the  clergy  of 
all  denominations,  of  Judges,  Chief  Jus- 
tices of  the  United  States,  and  lawyers,  of 
the  military  are  all  depicted  here,  so  that 
the  volume  will  prove  a  most  useful  one 
for  purposes  of  historical  reference. 

There  are  copious  extracts  from  letters, 
journals  and  annals.  Some  of  the  most 
interesting  of  these  are  from  Washing- 
ton's own  letters,  giving  minute  directions 
for  the  clothing  of  the  Custis  children,  and 
orders  for  his  servants*  clothes,  as  well 
as  those  for  himself  and  Lady  Washington, 
showing  that  he  had  a  careful  regard  for 
the  decorous  in  all  the  relations  of  life. 

Judging  from  the  materials  and  the  gay 
colors  worn  by  the  gentlemen  in  those  days, 
even  when  the  conditions  of  life  in  a  new 
country  were  harder  and  more  restrictive 
than  now,  one  must  conclude  that  the  la- 
dies were  not  the  only  ones  given  over  to 
the  sin  of  vanity.  But  what  a  loss  of  pic- 
turesqueness  do  we  suflFer ! 

In  these  old  records  we  come  quite  fre- 
quently across  the  word  "genteel"  in  such 
ill  repute  now,  for  some  reason  or  other. 
**Quitasor*  is  another  odd  word ;  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  found  in  the  dictionary. 


Again  let  it  be  said,  here  is  a  truly  nota- 
ble volume,  creditable  to  author  and  illus- 
trator for  their  part,  and  to  publishers  for 
giving  their  work  such  an  effective  setting. 

M.  L. 

The    Wars    of    Religion* 

THE  third  volume  of  the  "Cambridge 
Modem  History,"  issued  under  this 
title,  covers  the  period  which  ex- 
tends from  about  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth to  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  It  was  primarily 
a  period  of  strife,  caused  by  religious  un- 
rest on  the  one  hand  and  political  ambi- 
tion expressed  in  the  principles  of  mon- 
archy and  visibly  affected  by  the  emer- 
gence of  the  idea  of  the  modem  State  on 
the  other.  Behind  the  turmoil  and  armed 
conflict  which  made  the  States  of  Europe 
a  camp  for  practically  all  of  this  time, 
there  were  in  active  operation  certain  spir- 
itual and  intellectual  forces  which  indicate 
the  trend  of  history  as  much  as  the  purely 
military  and  political  events.  The  present 
volume,  therefore,  is  concerned  with  the 
various  aspects  of  the  period  treated,  and 
due  attention  is  given  to  the  development 
of  society,  literature  and  philosophy. 

The  book  is  divided  into  twenty-two 
chapters,  contributed  by  sixteen  different 
authors.  It  is,  perhaps,  superfluous  to  say 
that  each  of  these  writers  is  an  acknowl- 
edged authority  in  his  special  subject. 
Most  of  the  names  are  well-known  on  this 
side  the  Atlantic,  and  a  glance  at  the  table 
of  contents  fills  the  reader  with  anticipa- 
tions of  schojarship  and  painstaking  inves- 
tigation, which  a  perusal  of  the  volume  will 
show  to  be  well-founded.  The  editors  an- 
nounce' the  deaths  of  two  of  their  con- 
tributors, Mr.  T.  G.  Law  and  Professor  S. 
R.  Gardiner,  which  occurred,  as  the  public 
knows,  before  the  appearance  of  this  vol- 
ume. The  loss  of  Professor  Gardiner  is 
especially  to  be  regretted,  as  his  work  on 
the  history  of  the  seventeenth  century 
England  has  been  of  invaluable  service  to 
students  the  world  over. 

Beginning  with  the  first  chapter,  entitled 
**The  Wars  of  Religion  in  France,"  writ- 
ten by  Prof.  A.  J.  Butler,  who  also  is  the 

*The  Cambridge  Modern  History.  Vol- 
ume III.  The  Wars  of  Religion.  The  Mac- 
millan  Co. 
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author  of  the  chapter  dealing  with  the 
close  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  the  sev- 
eral divisions  of  the  book  are  as  follows: 
Air.  A.  A.  Tilley  writes  of  **French  Hu- 
manism and  Montaigne ;"  Mr.  R.  Nisbet 
Bain  of  "The  Catholic  Reaction  ^nd  the 
Valois  and  Bathory  Elections  in  Poland  ;*' 
while  Dr.  Moritz  Brosch  describes  **The 
Height  of  the  Ottoman  Power."  One  of 
the  editors,  Dr.  A.  W.  Ward,  has  pre- 
pared two  excellent  studies  respectively 
entitled  "The  Empire  under  Ferdinand  I 
and  Maximilian  11"  and  "The  Empire 
under  Rudolf  II."  Three  chapters  deal- 
ing with  the  Netherlands  have  been  pre- 
pared by  the  Rev.  George  Edmundson  and 
go  over  the  ground  which  .Motley  made 
classic.  These  chapters  treat  of  the  re- 
volt of  the  Netherlands,  the  career  of  Wil- 
liam the  Silent,  the  history  of  the  Dutch 
Republic  down  to  the  death  of  Maurice 
of  Orange,  in  1625.  The  perplexing  and 
fascinating  story  of  Mary  Stuart  is  ably 
dealt  with  by  the  late  Thomas  Graves  Law. 
The  days  of  the  great  Elizabeth  call  for 
three  chapters,  the  first  of  which 
recounts  "The  Elizabethan  Naval  War 
with  Spain,"  written  by  J.  K.  Laugh- 
ton,  and  the  two  last  by  that  expert 
critic  of  literature,  Mr.  Sidney  Lee, 
who  writes  of  "The  Last  Years  of 
Elizabeth"  and  "The  Elizabethan  Age  of 
English  Literature."  The  affairs  of  Tus- 
cany and  Savoy  require  a  chapter  written 
by  E.  Armstrong,  of  Queen's  College,  Ox- 
ford ;  while  Count  L'go  Balzani  has  pre- 
pared an  excellent  study  of  the  State  of 
Rome  under  Sixtus  V.  Martin  Hume, 
whose  wide  and  exact  knowledge  of  Span- 
ish history  has  made  his  name  familiar  to 
two  continents,  contributes  rei;pective 
chapters  on  "Spain  under  Philip  11"  and 
"Philip  III."  The  division  occupied  with 
the  general  subject  of  "Britain  under 
Tames  I"  was  properly  entrusted  to  the 
late  S.  R.  Gardiner,  whose  immense 
knowledge  of  the  subject  is  apparent  on 
every  page  that  came  from  his  pen.  "Ire- 
land to  the  Settlement  of  Ulster"  is  cred- 
ited to  Mr.  R.  Dunlop.  and  Prof.  Stanley 
Leathes  writes  of  the  history  of  Henry 
IV  of  France.  The  concluding  section  is 
from  the  pen  of  Rev.  J.  Neville  Figgis, 
and  is  a  study  of  the  political  thought  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 


From  the  foregoing  recital  of  the  topics 
embraced  in  this  volume,  some  idea  of  its 
nature  and  scope  can  be  obtained.  An- 
other notable  feature  is  the  comprehensive 
and  carefully  arranged  bibliography  which 
accompanies  the  work.  A  glance  through 
the  list  of  titles  shows  that  every  author- 
ity of  any  value  has  been  given  a  place  in 
this  very  valuable  list  of  books.  The  edi- 
tors announce  in  their  preface  that  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  Syndics  of  the  Uni- 
versity Press,  upon  the  completion  of  \'oL 
XII,  to  issue  two  more  volumes,  one  of 
maps,  the  other  containing  genealogies, 
and  other  auxiliary  information,  together 
with  a  general  index  to  the  entire  work. 

The  importance  of  the  work  planned 
by  Lord  Acton  becomes  clearer  with  the 
publication  of  each  volume.  As  a  monu- 
ment of  first-class  scholarship,  of  tireless 
investigation,  of  the  combined  efforts  of 
many  trained  minds  to  search  out  the  truth, 
the  ''Cambridge  Modern  History'*  easily 
takes  its  place  in  the  first  rank  of  the 
achievements  of  modern  historical  litera- 
ture. Albert  S.   Henrv. 

Imported    Americans* 

IxMMIGRATIOX  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  ''imported  Americans*'  them- 
selves is  here  considered  in  a  portly 
volume,  profusely  illustrated.  Attention 
is  focused  upon  Italy,  since  that  country 
sends  to  this  three  times  more  emigrants 
than  any  other  community.  The  author 
and  his  wife  investigated  the  "raw  mate- 
rial" of  future  citizenship  in  Xew  York, 
in  the  steerage  going  and  returning,  and 
in  the  home  land.  Hindrances  to  pros- 
perity on  the  other  side,  political,  social 
and  ecclesiastical,  are  ventilated ;  the  im- 
petus given  by  Italian  police  to  departing 
criminals  is  exposed;  and  suggestions  are 
gleaned  for  the  more  satisfactory  employ- 
ment of  aliens  once  they  have  passed  Ellis 
Island.  A  chapter  is  added  from  official 
reports  on  our  present  system  of  legisla- 
tion and  its  evasion. 

Mr.  Brandenburg's  remedy  is  briefly 
put :  **Last  year  we  turned  back  20,000. 
They  should  never  have  been  allowed  to 

♦Imported  Americans.  By  Broughton 
Brandenburg.  With  66  illustrations  from  pho- 
tographs by  the  author.  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company. 
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leave  home.  The  emigrant  should  be  se- 
lected by  a  small  visiting  itinerant  board 
that  should  come  to  him  in  his  home  com- 
munity." 

The  story  of  these  wanderers  and  of 
their  assimilation  into  the  American  prod- 
uct is  told  with  photographic  fidelity. 
Kvery  page  teems  with  human  interest. 
No  one  will  read  the  book  and  thereafter 
look  with  an  impersonal  eye  upon  our 
denizens  of  Little  Italy.  But  therein  lies 
its  weakness,  as  well  as  its  strength.  The 
work,  while  thoughtful,  sympathetic  and 
stimulating,  is  a  collection  of  individual 
biographies  by  an  earnest  observer,  rather 
than  a  sociological  history  by  a  student, 
judicial  and  impassible. 

Thomas    Moore* 

IT  would  not  be  true  to  say  that  Tom 
Moore's  poems  are  no  longer  read. 
Many  of  us  do  read  them,  and  with 
pleasure,  too.  But,  for  the  most  part,  the 
poetry  that  the  witty  Irishman  produced 
is  no  longer  the  fashion,  and  we  do  not 
now  regard  him,  even  for  his  own  genera- 
tion, as  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude.  In 
fact,  the  fame  of  Moore  now  suffers  from 
depreciation,  and  unjustly  so,  as  Mr.  Ste- 
phen Gwynn  points  out  in  his  excellent 
little  book  on  the  author  of  *'Lalla  Rookh." 
We  have,  perhaps,  relegated  Moore  to  the 
class  of  idle  singers  of  an  empty  day.  We 
remember  a  few  sparkling  lyrics ;  we  re- 
member also  that  their  author  Once  had 
a  great  vogue :  was  ^  pet  of  society ;  that 
Byron  esteemed  him  highly;  but  after  all 
he  came  before  Browning. 

Mr.  Gwynn  reminds  us  that  Moore  was 
something  else  besides  a  mere  idol  of  the 
drawing  room.  He  tells  in  an  interesting 
fashion  the  story  of  the  poet's  career, 
showing  us  the  man  behind  the  veil  of  a 
dazzling  popularity.  Tom  Moore  was 
eminently  a  social  animal ;  but  he  had 
traits  of  sturdy  independence  which  amaze 
one,  in  view  of  Byron's  celebrated  saying 
that  "Tommy  dearly  loved  a  lord."  One 
feels  grateful  to  Mr.  Gwynn  for  insisting 
that  Aloore  must  not  be  looked  upon  as  a 
mere  fop  of  Georgian  days,  with  the  gift 
of  light  and  luscious  verse.  It  is  well  to 
remember  that  with  all  his  fondness  for 


♦Thomas  Moore.    By  Stephen  Gwynn.  Eng- 
lish Men  of  Letters  Series.    The  Macmillan  Co. 


what  is  called  "society"  Moore  had  an 
honorable  record  in  his  domestic  life;  we 
are  not  required  to  plead  "genius"  for  un- 
lovely infirmities  of  temper,  and  if  any- 
thing were  required  to  keep  his  memory 
sweet  and  fresh  with  lovers  of  poetry, 
surely  the  pathos  of  his  declining  years 
will  lend  consecration  to  the  name  of 
Thomas  Moore. 

A  last  chapter  of  this  well-written  little 
study  is  devoted  by  our  author  to  a  gen- 
eral appreciation  of  his  subject.  The  crit- 
icism deals  partly  with  Moore's  person- 
ality, partly  with  his  literary  work.  One 
can  find  very  little  to  controvert  in  Mr. 
Gwynn's  views.  The  tone  throughout  is 
sound  and  sane.  Our  author  points  out 
the  mastery  which  Moore  shows  over 
metre,  and  how,  in  his  finest  lyrics,  the 
poet  has  caught  the  peculiarity  of  the  dis- 
tinctively Irish  metres,  which  is,  says  Mr. 
Gwynn,  "the  dragging,  wavering  cadence 
that  half  baulks  the  ear,"  and  which  no 
English  poet  has  caught.  ^  On  the  other 
hand,  Moore  wrote  constantly  with  the 
view  of  setting  his  verse  to  music,  and  this, 
in  the  opinion  of  his  biographer,  worked 
injury  to  his  poems.  The  poet  was  forced, 
by  this  practice,  to  a  strict  economy  of 
ideas ;  his  method  was  to  expand,  not  con- 
dense, his  meaning,  and.  moreover,  he  had 
not  the  faculty  of  dealing  with  the  sim- 
plest emotions  freed  from  the  taint  of 
rhetoric.  Beautiful  as  many  of  Moore's 
lyrics  are,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
the  constant  tricks  of  rhetoric  employed 
weary  the  reader  and  give  rise  to  a  feeling 
of  artificiality,  sometimes  of  insincerity. 
Moore  cannot,  as  Mr.  Gwynn  says,  be  put 
in  the  first  rank  of  lyrists,  but  some  of  his 
work  must  always  be  included  in  an 
anthology  of  English  poetry.  His  biog- 
rapher notes  the  fact  that  Moore  and  Gold- 
smith appeal  more  strongly  to  the  mass 
of  the  people  than  any  of  the  poets. 

Brief  as  this  biography  is,  it  will  be  of 
service  to  students  of  literature  who  wish 
a  scholarly  introduction  to  a  poet  who  now 
seems  old-fashioned,  and  who  presents 
few,  if  any,  "problems''  for  the  enthusiast 
to  solve.  For  the  general  reader,  the  volume 
will  be  found  excellent  in  matter  and  man- 
ner. In  writing  of  Moore.  Mr.  Gwynn 
has  chosen  a  subject  for  which  he  is  pecu- 
liarly adapted  by  sympathy,  insight  and 
knowledge.  Albert  S.   Henry. 
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The   Soil* 

IT  has  been  said  that  if  man  were  fed 
scientifically  the  length  of  his  life 
would  be  greatly  increased.  To  do 
this,  however,  the  soil  must  first  be  devel- 
oped to  its  utmost,  and  so  we  have  our 
agricultural  schools  and  colleges.  "The 
Soil,"  a  book  by  A.  D.  Hall,  of  England,  is 
a  practical  study  of  the  soil,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  crops.  It  is  designed  especially 
for  use  in  schools  and  colleges  as  a  text- 
book, but  is  not  too  scientific  to  be  under- 
stood by  the  average  farmer,  and  would 
prove  useful  to  gardeners  as  well. 

Although  treating  particularly  of  Eng- 
lish soil,  there  is  but  little  in  the  book  that 
cannot  be  applied,  with  equal  advantage, 
to  American  soil.  There  is  a  history  of 
the  origin  of  soil  from  rocks,  which  is  very 
interesting.  There  are  also  chapters  treat- 
ing of  the  testing  of  soils  and  their  fer- 
tilizing for  certain  crops. 

There  is  much  to  be  learned  from  the 
book,  and  it  Will  prove  invaluable  to  the 
farmer  or  gardener  who  feels  that  his 
acres  should  yield  far  better  crops,  both  in 
quantity  and  quality.  C.  E.  B. 

Pathfinders   of  the  Westf 

IT  grows  easy  in  these  days  of  docu- 
mentary research  for  us  to  learn  to  re- 
construct considerable  sections  of  our 
historical  knowledge.  "Pathfinders  of  the 
West,"  by  Agnes  C.  Laut,  is  a  revision  of 
American  history  somewhat  large  in  its 
import:  the  author  asks  us  to  substitute 
for  three  names  of  encyclopaedic  authen- 
ticity— Marquette,  Jolliet  and  La  Salle — 
the  names  of  two  others,  forgotten  up  to 
twenty  years  ago,  discredited,  unrewarded, 
yet  discoverers  of  the  great  Northwest, — 
Sieur  Pierre  Esprit  Radisson  and  Sieur 
Medard  Chouart  Groseillers. 

The  author  of  the  book  defends  with 
some  heat  the  honor  of  these  names,  and 
offers  as  evidence  of  her  claims  the  rather 
astonishing  results  of  her  assuredly  pains- 
taking research.  Her  authorities  are  the 
journals  of  Radisson  himself,  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  library  of  the  British  AIu- 

♦The  Soil.  By  A.  D.  Hall.  M.  A.  Illus- 
trated.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

tPATHFINDERS   OF   THE   WEST.      By   AgnCS    C. 

Laut.    Illustrated.    The  Macmillian  Co. 


seum,  the  Bodleian,  and  the  Hudson  Bay 
House,  the  "Jesuit  Relations,"  the  Marine 
Archives  of  Paris,  and  contemporary- 
documents  of  undoubted  genuineness,  all 
in  agreement  with  each  other  and  upon  the 
main  facts  of  her  narrative. 

The  date  of  Radisson's  and  Groseiller's 
passage  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  "now 
for  the  first  time  seen  by  white  men,"  is 
established  as  1659,  ten  years  before  the 
date  of  Jolliet  and  Pere  Marquette, 
twenty  before  that  of  La  Salle.  As  the 
evidence  thereof  is  difficult  to  controvert, 
one  is  obliged,  with  the  author,  to  fall  back 
upon  tales  of  personal  jealousy,  of  na- 
tional cupidity  and  fraud,  to  account  for 
such  blackening  and  obliterating  of  pioneer 
fame. 

Radisson  made  five  voyages  of  explor- 
ation; on  the  third  of  these  it  was  that, 
accompanied  by  his  brother-in-law,  Gro- 
seillers, he  crossed  the  Mississippi.  The 
narrative  of  these  voyages,  from  the  ex- 
plorer's youth  to  his  obscure  death,  is  quite 
fully  related,  and  is  of  undoubted  interest 
to  more  minds  than  that  of  the  trained  his- 
torian. This  relation  is  not,  however,  the 
complete  scope  of  the  book,  whose  latter 
half  covers  the  amazing  journey  of  La 
Verendrye  to  the  Rockies,  the  Voyage  of 
Samuel  Hearne  to  the  Arctic  Circle,  and 
the  crossing  of  the  Rockies,  to  the  north- 
ward by  Alexander  Mackenzie,  in  the  Co- 
lumbia region  by  Lewis  and  Clark.  It  is, 
of  course,  the  first  half  o^  the  book  that 
has  for  its  object  a  change  in  our  text- 
books of  American  history.        H.  T.  P. 

The    Garden    of   Years* 

GENERAL  readers  scarcely  remem- 
ber, perhaps,  that  the  late  Guy  Wet- 
more  Carryl  was  a  poet  as  well  as 
a  novelist.  As  Mr.  Stedman,  who  writes 
the  very  appreciative  introduction  to  this 
volume,  seems  to  think,  Carryl  would 
probably  have  been  a  poet  had  he  never 
tried  his  hand  and  that  with  success,  at 
writing  fiction.  His  humorous  verse  met 
with  popularity  during  his  lifetime;  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  verses  of  more  serious 
character,  which  he  contributed  from  time 
to  time  to  the  magazines,  met  with  little 

*The  Garden  of  Years  and  Other  Poems. 
By  Guy  Wetmore  Carryl.  With  a  frontispiece 
by  Maxfield  Parrish.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
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more  than  a  glance,  save  at  the  hands  of 
the  discriminate.  But  he  did  write,  as  this 
little  book  bears  witness,  some  excellent 
verse,  and  it  was  a  fortimate  thought  that 
led  to  the  publication  of  "The  Garden  of 
Years  and  Other  Poems." 

The  poem  that  g^ves  its  name  to  the 
book  is  a  long  one,  written  in  a  metre  of 
its  author's  invention  and  contains  some 
seventy-five  stanzas  of  ten  lines  each.  It 
is  a  love  poem  and  throughout  is  replete 
with  lyric  quality ;  the  sentiment  is  tender, 
the  thought  elevated,  the  language  pure, 
imaginative,  full  of  delicate  fancy  such  as 
Herrick's  verses  possess,  only  that  here 
the  philosophy  is  richer  and  deeper  and  the 
significance  more  sure. 

From  our  Fate's  map  of  matters  foreordained 

Who  of  us  all  would  rend  the  veil  away — 
See  the  sealed  shrine  of  destiny  profaned. 
And  all  the  awful  ultima  explained, 

And  so  lose  right  of  hope  and  need  to  pray? 

Who  is  there  of  us  all  who  would  not  say 
That  mystery  is  merciful?    Too  soon 

Our  roses  droop,  our  limpid  skies  go  gray, 


And    youth's    morn    glooms   to    age's    after- 
noon : — 
Let  the  lees  lie  until  the  wine  be  drained. 

Yet  are  some  hours-  by  rapture  made  so  bright 

That  the  sense  reels  before  the  blinding  blaze 
Of  an  effulgent  radiancy,  that  might, 
Spread  through   a   life-time,   shed   the  steady 
light 

Of  calm  content  on  twice  ten  thousand  days. 

Ah,  if  the  jealous  future  would  but  raise 
These,  like  white  beacons  on  a  sad  sea  thrown, 

How  patient  we  should  be  of  life's  delays 
That  seem  denials! — Ah,  love,  had  I  but  known 

All  my  life  long  the  will  of  Fate  to-night! 

There  are  several  patriotic  poems  in 
the  collection  that  are  better  than  anything 
that  we  have  had  in  that  line  for  many  a 
long  day.  Carryl  was  nothing  if  not 
American,  and  he  has  caught  something 
of  the  swing  and  swerve  of  Kipling's  more 
popular  verse. 

In  all  the  work  we  find  enthusiasm,  elo- 
quence, love  of  nature,  sympathy  for  man- 
kind, intensity  of  emotion  and  richness  of 
thought.  And  everywhere  the  verse  is 
scholarly,  technically  neat  and  careful. 
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THERE  is  more  reason  in  this  collec- 
tion of  essays  by  Mr.  Charles  Whib- 
ley  than  in  some  other  such  collec- 
tions which  have  come  in  our  way.  We 
do  not  say  justification,  because  any 
writer  is  entitled  to  collect  his  scattered 
work  if  he  pleases;  but  in  this  case  the 
reason  of  the  proceeding,  apart  from  the 
sufficient  cause  of  a  writer's  pleasure,  is 
more  obvious  and  cogent  than  usual.  In 
the  first  place,  the  book  is  coherent ;  each 
essay  concerns  a  man  and  his  book  or 
books,  and  all  are  pitched  in  the  same  key 
and  written  in  a  consistent  style.  Then 
Mr.  Whibley  is  an  individual  writer,  with 
a  very  definite  point  of  view  and  clear-cut 
opinions,  so  that,  given  an  appreciation  of 
his  work,  it  is  particularly  pleasant  to  have 
it  compact  and  "neat,"  not  scattered  and 
mixed  with  other  men's. 

There  are  seven  essays  in  the  book — 
on  Rabelais,     Philippe    de   Comines,   "A 


♦Literary   Portraits.     By   Charles  Whib- 
ley.   Archibald  Constable  &  Co.,  London. 


Translator  Generall"  (Philemon  Holland), 
Montaigne,  "The  Library  of  an  Old 
Scholar"  (Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  to 
wit),  Robert  Burton,  and  Casanova.  It 
would  be  unprofitable  to  discuss  them  in 
detail.  Critics  on  critics  are  vain  reading 
unless  they  disagree,  and  with  Mr.  Whib- 
ley's  main  theses  we  are  in  accord;  to 
summarize  them  and  write  "bene"  against 
each  would  be  superfluous  for  the  reader 
who  intends  to  read  or  has  read  Mr.  Whib- 
ley, and  uninteresting  to  others.  So  much 
as  to  the  content  of  the  opinions ;  the  man- 
ner of  their  exposition  and  the  tempera- 
ment or  the  attitude  to  life  which  the  man- 
ner reveals,  or  seems  to  reveal,  are  an- 
other matter.  It  may  possibly  be  a  remin- 
iscence of  more  pointedly  controversial 
work  which  Mr.  Whibley  has  done,  but 
we  believe  it  to  be  an  effect  of  the  work 
before  us,  that  he  seems  to  be  essentially 
and  always  a  combatant.  When  he  is 
most  appreciative  of  his  subject  he  seems 
to  have  in  his  mind  a  different  kind  of  per- 
son or  of  idea,  which  at  the  same  time  he 
depreciates.  He  disapproves  of  many 
phases    and    fashions    now    current,    and 
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seems  to  remind  us  pretty  often  that  in  a 
happier  day  things  were  otherwise. 

He  admires  strength,  sincerity  and  lofti- 
ness of  ideal,  and  is  shrewd  to  find  them. 
He  masters  a  subject  before  he  writes  of 
it,  and  his  scholarship  enables  him  to  take 
a  broad  view  and  a  just  perspective. 

His  ideal  is  the  Elizabethans.  Some- 
times he  seems  too  deliberately  to  avoid 
the  natural  phase  and  to  fall  in  conse- 
quence into  a  certain  stiffness,  but  in  the 
main  he  writes  with  a  pleasant  dignity 
and  a  care  for  the  value  of  words.  It  is 
a  style  which  hardly  ever  descends  to  play- 
fulness or  flippancy,  or  rises  into  fervent 
eloquence,  both  extremes  being  no  doubt 
of  intention  avoided.  The  result  is  even 
and  sober,  but  never  commonplace  or  in- 
effective— a  style  well  fitted  to  -a  deliber- 
ate and  thoughtful  study  of  what  should 
be  approached  with  gravity  and  reverence. 

Emmanuel     Burden* 

THERE  is  always  a  risk,  in  the  imi- 
tative satires  of  stupidity,  that  their' 
success  should  be  too  complete ;  that 
they  should  reproduce  so  nearly  the  fatuity 
of  their  originals  that  the  satire  should  be 
missed  by  the  simple  and  found  somewhat 
too  extended  by  those  who  appreciate  it. 
Mr.  Belloc's  humor  is  so  discreet  that  his 
parody  is  certain  to  be  read  in  perfect  ser- 
iousness by  many,  and  so  exact  that  it  pro- 
vokes occasionally  almost  the  same  sort  of 
tedium  as  does  stupidity  itself.  The  ex- 
traction of  mirth  from  pomposity  and  in- 
eptitude demands  the  most  delicate  manip- 
ulation, or  the  mirth  will  submerge  its  own 
sources.  For  the  most  part  the  extraction 
is  admirably  done,  and  the  irony  of  the 
jest  is  the  natural  product  of  circumstance, 
but  it  is  difficult  through  three  hundred 
pages  to  make  dullness  scintillate  subcon- 
sciously without  impairing  its  hebetude, 
and  excellent  as  most  of  the  portraits  are — 
Lord  Bendiorpe's  in  particular — the  book 
suffers  by  the  extent  to  which  they  retard 
its  action. 

The  description  of  Mr.  Burden's  last 
hours  is  a  curiously  clever  piece  of  work, 
the  bathos  of  the  narrator's  style  being 
pressed  to  an  essence  which  gradually  be- 

*Emmanuel  Burden.  By  Hilaire  Belloc. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 


comes  indistinguishable  from  fine  writing. 
The  illustrations  to  a  novel  are,  as  a  rule, 
charitably  passed  over  in  silence  to  those 
whom  they  may  unfortunately  please,  but 
Mr.  Chesterton's  sketches  would  make  a 
dull  book  worth  having.  They  are  done 
with  an  astonishing  resource  and  humor, 
perhaps  wilfully  enhanced  by  their  some- 
what experimental  air;  and,  light  as  they 
are,  lie  unquestionably  in  the  direct  line  of 
great  caricature. — London  S  atlj  rday 
Review. 


Studies    in    Prose    and    Verse* 


THE  advisability  of  reprints  from  re- 
views is  always  questionable,  and 
especially  so  when  these  make  no 
pretense  to  a  complete  treatment  of  their 
respective  subjects.  Most  of  Mr.  Sy- 
mons's  essays  aim  at  the  mere  rendering 
of  some  particular  feature  of  the  person 
under  consideration,  and  make  no  attempt 
to  depict  the  entire  man.  If,  however, 
there  is  place  in  art  for  the  sketches  of  an 
impressionist,  so  there  may  be  in  literature 
for  the  like  brief  and  fugitive,  but  often 
picturesque  and  incisive,  memoranda  on 
really  notable  aspects  of  things.  We  can 
scarcely  expect  this  volume  to  add  to  Mr. 
Symons's  reputation,  or  to  occupy  any  con- 
siderable place  among  his  writings,  but  we 
are  certainly  glad  that  so  many  excellent 
remarks  have  been  rescued  from  the  ob- 
livion of  the  periodical  press  and  preser\^- 
ed  in  a  form  admitting  of  easy  reference. 

The  book  is  rather  one  for  the  literary 
critic  than  for  the  general  reader.  The 
latter  important  personage  will  find  little 
to  attract  him,  either  in  the  matter  or  the 
manner,  but  the  student,  whether  of  lit- 
erary psychology  or  of  literary  expression, 
will  find  it  not  only  a  book  to  be  read,  but 
one  to  be  preserved  for  reference.  Taken 
by  itself,  it  would  convey  an  unfavorable 
notion  of  the  sanity  of  nineteenth  centur\* 
literature.  Mr.  Symons's  business  is 
mainly  with  the  decadents,  and  even  when 
he  deals  with  really  great  authors,  like  Tol- 
stoi, Meredith  or  Stevenson,  he  is  led  by 
his  momentary  point  of  view  to  reg^ard 
them  on  their  weakest  sides. — Londo.v 
Academy  and  Literature. 


^Studies  in  Prose  and  Verse.     By  Arthur 
Symons.     Illustrated.     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
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Lesson    XVIII. 
English    Literature 

Seventeenth  Century  Lyrists.     John  Bunyan. 

The  study  of  English  Literature  began  in  the  April,  1904,  issue  of  Book 
News.  The  Preparatory  period  was  discussed  first,  followed  by  the  Chaucerian 
Age  and  the  Renaissance,  including  Wyatt  and  Surrey,  Sir  Thomas  More,  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  and  Edmund  Spenser.  Ater  these  followed  a  study  of  Pre-Shakes- 
perean  drama,  with  John  Lyly,  George  Peele,  Robert  Greene,  Kyd  and  Marlowe; 
a  lesson  on  Shakespeare  succeeding  these.  The  six  most  important  figures  in 
Post-Shakespearean  drama,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Dekker,  Heywood,  Chap- 
man and  Ben  Jonson  followed  this,  after  which  Sir  Francis  Bacon  was  consid- 
ered. This  brings  the  study  down  to  the  Post-Elizabethans  and  the  Puritan 
Age,  with  Bunyan  and  Milton.  The  present  lesson  takes  up  Herrick  and  the 
Seventeenth    Century   lyrists   and   John  Bunyan. 

Books  for  supplementary  reading  include  Pancoast's  "English  Literature'* 
(Holt);  "Encyclopedia  of  Poetry"  (McKay);  "The  Pilgrim's  Progress." 


The  Renaissance  in  England  had  two 
distinct  phases.  The  intellectual  impulse 
came  from  Italy;  the  religious  force  was 
projected  into  the  land  from  Germany. 
The  revival  of  learning  came  first  chrono- 
logically and  spent  the  first  strength  of  its 
powers  before  the  spiritual  revival  began 
to  make  any  real  headway.  But  the  gen- 
eral prosperity  that  characterized  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  hastened  the  greater  educa- 
tion of  the  people,  and  this  education 
meant,  first  of  all,  and  iriost  important,  a 
more  widespread  knowledge  of  the  Bible. 

The  desire  for  religious  and  political 
freedom  entered  the  English  mind  at  the 


same  time.  Elizabeth  had,  through  her 
never-failing  tact,  kept  down  the  small  dis- 
contents that  arose,  particularly  those  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  her  successor 
to  the  throne,  James  I,  was  of  an  alto- 
gether different  character.  James  preach- 
ed the  "divine  right"  of  kings  until  his 
people  were  in  an  almost  open  state  of  re- 
bellion, and  by  the  time  that  Charles  I  came 
to  the  throne,  rebellion  was  ripe.  In  this 
way  was  the  Civil  War  ushered  into  being 
and  the  result  upon  literature  of  the  gen- 
eral temper  of  the  age  was  the  rise  of  a 
John  Bunyan  and  a  John  Milton. 
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Seventeenth    Century    Lyrists 

But  before  taking  up  the  principal  lit- 
erary figures  in  the  Puritan  Age,  some- 
Lovclacc  thing  ought  to  be  said  of  the 
^^.  group  of  lyrists  who  wrote  in 

^^^  •  the  last  part  of  the  sixteenth 
tUrrick  and  the  early  years  of  the  sev- 

enteenth centuries,  and  among  whom  were 
Richard  Lovelace  (1618-1658),  Thomas 
Carew  (1598-1639),  and  Sir  John  Suck- 
ling (1609-1641).  There  were  besides 
these,  George  Herbert,  the  religious  poet, 
and  Robert  Herrick,  whose  especial  lyrical 
gift  places  him  far  above  his  contempo- 
raries. As  Professor  Pancoast  says,  Love- 
lace, Carew  ^nd  Suckling  hold  assured 
places  in  literature  because  each  has  con- 
tributed to  it  at  least  one  lyric  that  has 
become  classic.  Herrick's  songs  are  speci- 
mens of  the  purely  spontaneous  in  English 
verse.  They  are  love  poems,  dainty,  fan- 
ciful, light.  They  belong  to  the  fields,  to 
the  sunshine.  Their  philosophy  embraces 
the  old  Persian's  creed,  the  Biblical  "eat, 
drink  and  be  merry,  for  to-morrow  we 
die" — save  that  in  Herrick's  verse  there 
is  a  regret  for  the  short  duration  of  the 
period  of  enjoyment  and  the  shadow  of 
the  engulfing  night  creeps  frequently 
across  his  green  and  sunlight. 

These  dainty,  literary  triflings,  were  not, 
however,  properly  of  the  Puritan  Age  in 
ILngland.  They  were  survivals  of  the 
Elizabethan  Era;  the  real  interpreters  of 
the  stern  day  of  the  "Long  Parliament" 
and  of  Oliver  Cromwell  were  of  a  different 
type.  John  Bunyan  exemplifies  the  spirit 
that  was  predominant, — austere,  religious, 
meditative  upon  the  themes  of  sin  and  of 
death,  harshly  intolerant  of  the  pleasures 
of  worldliness. 

Bunyan  was  born  at  Elstow,  near  Bed- 
ford, in  1628.     He  was  the  son  of  a  tinker 

and  followed  after  his  father 
John  Bunyan  in  the  craft.  His  religious  life 
1628' I6S8        began  in  about  1 649,  just  after 

his  marriage.  In  a  short  time 
he  was  preaching  in  the  villages  around 
Bedford,  and  it  was  out  of  discussions 
with  the  Friends  that  his  first  book  grew. 
This  was  "Some  Gospel  Truths  Opened,'* 
published  in  1656,  and  was  a  direct  attack 
upon  the  Quakers.  A  Quaker  made  reply 
to  it,  and  Bunyan  published  "A  Vindica- 
tion of  Gospel  Truth  Opened."     His  re- 


ligious zeal  led  to  his  imprisonment,  m 
1660,  in  the  Bedford  Coimty  GacJ,  and 
here  Bunyan  remained  for  twelve  years. 
during  which  time  he  wrote,  among  other 
things,  "Profitable  Meditations,"  "Chris- 
tian Behavior"  and  "Grace  Abounding.' 
In  1672  he  was  released  from  prison  and 
became  a  licensed  preacher,  pastor  of  his 
own  church,  but  in  1675  ^^  ^^i^  2ig^in 
arrested,  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence 
under  which  he  had  been  released  having 
been  cancelled.  This  second  term  of  im- 
prisonment lasted  for  si^  months,  and  now 
it  was  that  he  improved  the  time  of  en- 
forced idleness  by  writing  the  first  part  of 
the  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  which  was  issued 
in  1678.  In  1680  he  published  the  "Life 
and  Death  of  Mr.  Badman,"  in  1682  "The 
Holy  War,"  and  in  1684  the  second  part 
of  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress."  He  died  on 
the  31st  of  August,  1688.  Altogether  he 
is  said  to  have  written  over  sixty  books. 

Selections 

To  LucASTA,  On  Going  Tjo  the  Wars. 
By  Richard  Lovelace 

Tell  me  not,  sweet,  I  am  unkind,— 

That  from  the  nunnery 
Of  thy  chaste  breast  and  quiet  mind 

To  war  and  arms  I  fly. 

True,  a  new  mistress  now  I  chas^. 

The  first  foe  in  the  field; 
And  with  a  stronger  faith  embrace 

A  sword,  a  horse,  a  shield. 

Yet  this  inconstancy  is  such 

As  you,  too,  shall  adore; 
I  could  not  love  thee.  dear,  so  much, 

Loved  I  not  honour  more. 

Virtue. 

By  George  Herbert. 

Sweet  day,  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright. 

The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky. 

Sweet  dews  shall  weep  thy  fall  to-night, 

For  thou  must  die, 

Sweet  rose,  whose  hue.  angry  and  brave, 

Bids  the  rash  gazer  wipe  his  eye, 

Thy  root  is  ever  in  its  grave, 

And  thou  must  die. 

Sweet  spring,  full  of  sweet  days  and  roses, 

A  box  where  sweets  compacted  lie. 

My  music  shows  you  have  your  closes, 

And  all  must  die. 

Only  a  sweet  and  virtuous  soul. 

Like  seasoned  timber,  never  gives; 

But  when  the  whole  world  turns  to  coal, 

Then  chiefly  lives. 
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To  Daffodils. 
By  Robert  Herrick. 
Fair  daffodils,  we  weep  to  see 
You   haste  away  so  soon; 
As  yet  the  early  rising  sun 
Has  not  attained  to  noon. 
Stay,  stay, 

Until  the  hasting  day 
Has  run 

But  to  the  even-song! 
And,  having  prayed  together,  we 


Will  go  with  you  along. 

We  have  short  time  to  stay  as  you, 

We  have  as  short  a  spring, 

As  quick  a  breath  to  meet  decay. 

As  you,  or  anything. 

We  die 

As  your  honors  do,  and  dry 

Away, 

Like  to  the  summer's  rain, 

Or  as  the  pearls  of  morning  dew, 

Ne'er  to  be  found  again. 


German  Literature 

Lesson    II 

Period    II.      Lcising,     Goethe,     Schiller 

German  Literature  began  with  the  February,  1905,  number  of  Book  News 
and  took  up  the  Preparatory  period  and  the  great  epic,  the  "Nibelungen  Lied." 
The  present  lesson  considers  Lessing,  Goethe  and  Schiller.  Books  for  supple- 
mentary reading  are  **The  Life  of  Goethe"  by  H.  G.  Atkins  (Dutton);  "Her- 
mann und  Dorothea"  by  Goethe,  Literal  Translation  Series  (McKay);  "The 
Lay  of  the  Bell"  by  Schiller,  Vest  Pocket  Series  (Putnam);  "Wilhelm  Tell"  by 
Schiller,  Literal  Translation  Series.  (McKay). 


IT  was  the  mission  of  Gotthold  Ephraim 
Lessing,  the  first  of  Germany's  really 
great  writers,  to  commence  the  move- 
ment that  finally  freed  his  country  from 
Its  long  burden  of  a  foreign  literary  yoke. 
Till  the  time  of  Frederick  the  Great  Ger- 
many had  no  national  life ;  till  the  time 
of  Lessing  she  had  no  literary  prestige. 
It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  beginnings 
of  both  the  national  life  and  literary  pres- 
tige were  contemporaneous. 

The  Germans  had  been  accustomed  to 
seek  their  literary  guidance  from  France 
and  Italy,  the  former  especially;  no  one 
seemed  to  realize  that  out  of  Germany 
could  come  anything  original  and  indi- 
vidual. Lessing  destroyed  this  idea  and 
inspired  in  his  countrymen,  through  his 
daring  and  courageous  expression,  a  con- 
fidence in  their  own  powers,  thus  awaken- 
ing the  long-dormant  faculty  for  creation 
and  making  clear  the  way  for  a  Goethe  and 
a  Schiller,  and,  with  and  after  them,  a 
noble  line  in  which  appear  some  of  the 
most  significant  of  the  world's  literary 
giants. 

Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessing  was  born  at 
Camenz,  in  Saxony,  on  January  22,  1729. 

He  attended  the  Latin  school  in 
Lessing  the  town  and  later  went  to  the 

W9.I78I         school  of  St.  Afra,  at  Meissen. 

As  a  student  he  was  exceed- 
ingly apt  and  advanced  quickly ;  as  a  boy 


he  was  good-natured  and  kind  of  heart, 
with  just  a  slight  penchant  for  sarcasm. 

At  seventeen  he  went  to  Leipsic,  intend- 
ing to  study  theology,  but  he  devoted  most 
of  his  time  to  the  classics,  and  found  a  very 
pleasing  companion  in  the  young  phil- 
osopher, Kestner,  whose  influence  was 
scarcely  in  the  line  of  persuading  him  to 
greater  effort  in  a  Church  career.  More- 
over, he  was  attending  regularly  the  per- 
formances of  a  popular  Leipsic  actress 
named  Frau  Neuber  and  these  perform- 
ances stimulated  the  dramatic  instinct 
within  him.  As  a  result  he  began  the  first  of 
his  comedies,  "The  Young  Scholar,'*  which 
was  produced  by  Frau  Neuber  when  the 
author  was  nineteen  years  of  age. 

All  this,  however,  was  most  displeasing 
to  his  orthodox  father,  a  clergyman  of 
Camenz,  and  the  youth  was  peremptorily 
recalled  home.  Through  much  persuasion 
he  was  allowed  a  few  months  later  to  re- 
turn to  Leipsic,  this  time  to  take  a  course 
in  medicine,  but  his  ambition  to  become  a 
great  dramatist  was  too  strong,  and  after 
the  disbanding  of  Frau  Neuber's  company 
he  went  to  Wittenberg,  and  from  there  to 
Berlin,  where  his  literary  career  proper 
began.  Here  he  made  many  translations 
of  historic  works,  wrote  comedies  and 
edited  a  paper. 

At  twenty-two  he  became  literary  critic 
of  the  *'Voss  Gazette,"  and  in  the  latter  ca- 
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pacity  his  honesty  and  fearlessness  ren- 
dered his  criticisms  a  source  of  dread  to 
most  literary  aspirants.  At  the  same  time 
he  was  composing  lyrics,  and  a  number  of 
critical  letters,  as  well  as  plays,  several  of 
which  were  then  published,  among  them 
**The  Young  Scholar,"  **The  Free  Think- 
er," "The  Woman-Hater"  and  "The 
Jews."  His  prose  tragedy,  "Philotas,"  was 
issued  in  1759. 

A  year  later,  his  health  being  poor,  he 
accepted  the  position  of  secretary  to  Gen- 
eral Ganentzein,  governor  of  Breslau,  and 
remained  as  such  for  five  years.  In  1765 
he  returned  to  Berlin  and,  during  a  two 
years'  residence  there,  wrote  his  two  great- 
est works,  "Laocoon"  and  "Minna  von 
Barnhelm."  The  first  of  these  had  a  tre- 
mendous effect  upon  Goethe,  in  connection 
with  whom  Mr.  H.  G.  Atkins  writes  in  a 
Goethe  biography, 

Lessing's  "Laokoon,"  "that  ray  of  light  from 
the  dark  clouds,"  that  luminous  attempt  to  de- 
fine the  limits  of  poetry  and  the  plastic  arts, 
which  has  stimulated  and  inspired  even  more 
minds  than  it  had  convinced.  On  Goethe  its 
effects  were  electrical,  and  new  worlds  of  ar- 
tistic possibilities  opened  up  before  his  eyes. 

"Minna  von  Barnhelm"  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  Lessing's  dramas.  At  Ham- 
burg, in  1767,  Lessing  established  a  na- 
tional theatre,  and  opened  a  printing 
house.  Both  failed,  and  left  the  author 
overwhelmed  with  debts.  He  became 
librarian  at  Wolfenbuttel  and  remained  at 
this  post  till  his  death,  which  occurred  on 
January  22,  1781.  His  wife  had  died  three 
years  earlier,  and  this  had  contributed  to 
his  general  burdens  and  unhappiness,  as 
the  union  of  the  two  had  been  founded 
upon  a  most  beautiful  and  unselfish  affec- 
tion. 

Coleridge  says  of  Lessing, 

Neither  Schiller's  nor  Goethe's  prose  style 
approaches  to  Lessing's,  whose  writings,  for 
manner,  are  absolutely  perfect. 

And  James  Russell  Lowell  writes. 

There  is  that  life  in  Lessing's  thought  which 
engenders  life,  and  not  only  thinks  for  us,  but 
makes  us  think.  Not  skeptical,  but  forever 
testing  and  inquiring,  it  is  out  of  the  cloud  of 
his  own  doubt  that  the  flash  comes  at  last  with 
sudden  and  vivid  illumination.  Flashes  they 
are,  indeed,  his  finest  intuitions,  and  of  very 
different  quality  from  the  equable  north-light 
of  the  artist.  He  felt  it.  and  said  it  of  himself, 
"Ever  so  many  flashes  of  lightning  do  not 
make  daylight." 


Selection 

From  "Minna  von  Barnhelm,"  by  Lessing. 

Translated  from  the  German  by  Edward 
Brooks,  Jr.  Literal  Translation  Series.  (Mc- 
Kay). 

The  scenes  of  "Minna  von  Barnhelm"  arc 
laid  in  Berlin,  at  an  inn  where  Major  von  Tell- 
heim,  dismissed  by  the  King  from  service,  is 
compelled  to  yield  his  rooms  to  a  newly-arrived 
lady  of  rank.  The  Major  is  in  dire  straits 
financially  and  has  had  to  pawn  his  engage- 
ment ring  in  order  to  pay  his  landlord. 

The  new  guest  at  the  inn  proves  to  be  von 
Tellheim's  fiancee.  When  he  learns  of  her 
presence,  he  goes  to  her,  tells  her  how  he  con- 
siders himself  disgraced  and  how  he  feels  it 
incumbent  upon  him  to  break  their  engage- 
ment. As  a  result  the  girl,  who  loves  him 
dearly,  adopts  strategy,  declares  that  her  uncle 
has  disowned  her  because  of  her  devotion  to 
Tellheim  and  asserts  that  now  she  is  the  one 
who  cannot  add  to  her  lover's  burden  by  mar- 
rying him.  At  once  Tellheim  thinks  it  neces- 
sary to  have  her,  that  together  they  may  make 
a  new  start  in  life. 

In  the  meantime,  Tellheim  is  restored  to  his 
former  place,  his  financial  troubles  come  to  an 
end.  Finally  all  the  misunderstanding  is  clear- 
ed; Minna  confesses  her  ruse;  her  uncle  comes 
and  restores  peace  by  giving  them  his  sanction 
and  blessing. 

The  scene  here  quoted  shows  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  Minna  and  Major  von  Tellheim.  The 
ring  in  question  was  the  one  that  Tellheim 
pawned  and  that  Minna  later  redeemed. 

First  Servant.  Your  ladyship,  his  excel- 
lency the  Count. 

Second  Servant.  He  is  coming,  your  lady- 
ship! 

Fr.\nziska.     It  is  he!    It  is  he! 

Minna.     Now,  Tellheim,  quick! 

Major  Tellheim.  (suddenly  recovering  him- 
self.) Who,  who  comes?  Your  uncle,  Madam! 
this  cruel  uncle!  Let  him  come,  just  let  him 
come!  Fear  not.  He  shall  not  hurt  you  even 
by  a  look!  He  shall  have  to  deal  with  me. 
....    You  do  not  indeed  deserve  it  of  me. 

Minna.  Quick!  Tellheim,  one  embrace  and 
forget  it  all. 

Tellheim.  Ah,  did  I  but  know  that  you 
could  regret — 

Minna.  No,  I  can  never  regret  having  ob- 
tained a  sight  of  your  whole  heart 

Ah  what  a  man  you  are!  ....  And  now  to 
meet  him. 

Major  Tellheim.    To  meet  whom? 

Minna.     The  best  of  your  unknown  friends. 

Major  Tellheim.    What. 

MiNN.\.  The  Count,  my  uncle,  my  father, 
your  father My  flight,  his  displeas- 
ure, my  loss  of  property— do  you  not  see  that 
all  is  a  fiction,  credulous  knight? 

Major  Tellheim.  Fiction!  But  the  ring, 
the  ring? 

Minna.  Where  is  the  ring  that  I  gave  back 
to  you? 
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Major  Tellheim.     You  will  take  it  again? 

Ah!  now  I  am  happy Here,  Minna. 

(Taking  it  from  his  pocket). 

Minna.     Look  at  it  first.    Oh  how  blind  are 

those   that  will  not  see What  ring 

is  that?  the  one  you  gave  me,  or  the  one  that 
I  gave  you?  Is  it  not  the  one  which  I  did  not 
Hke  to  leave  in  the  landlord's  possession? 

Major  Tellheim.  Heavens!  what  do  I  see? 
what   do  I  hear? 

Minna.  Shall  I  take  it  again  now?  Shall  I? 
Give  it  to  me!  Give  it!  (takes  it  from  him,  and 
then  puts  it  on  his  finger  herself).  There,  now 
all  is  right. 

Major  Tellheim.  Where  am  I?  (kissing 
her  hand).  Oh,  malicious  angel  to  torture  me 
so! 

Minna.  As  a  proof,  my  dear  husband,  that 
you    shall  never  play  me  a  trick  without  my 

playing  you  one  in  return Do  you 

suppose  that  you  did  not  torture  me  also? 

Major.  Oh,  you  actresses.  But  I  ought  to 
have  known  you! 

Goethe 

The  greatest  of  all  names  in  German 
literature  is  that  of  Johann  Wolfgang 
von  Goethe.  Goethe  w^as  born 
Ooethc  at    Frankfort-on-the-Main,   on 

1749-1^2  August  28,  1749.  It  was  his 
father's  idea  to  have  the  boy 
educated  at  home  with  private  masters  for 
special  branches,  and  this  plan  was  pur- 
sued, with  the  result  that  Goethe's  educa- 
tion comprised  a  wide  and  diverse  range 
of  studies,  supplemented  by  conglomerate 
reading  and  scattered  scraps  of  informa- 
tion picked  up  wherever  and  whenever 
available.  At  eight  he  was  reading  Latin, 
Greek,  French  and  Italian. 

The  Seven  Years'  War  broke  out  in 
1756,  and  in  1759  the  French  occupied 
Frankfort.  Comte  Thoranc,  the  King's 
Lieutenant,  fell  to  the  share  of  Goethe's 
father,  and  through  the  French  Count  the 
son  learned  many  things  regarding  art  and 
conceived  that  ambition  for  drawing  and 
painting  which  later  led  him  to  adopt  art 
as  a  profession,  and  throughout  his  life  this 
ran  parallel  with  his  profession  of  letters. 
The  French  occupation  was  also  the  means 
of  bringing  a  French  theatre  into  the  town, 
and  in  this  Goethe  became  familiar  with 
theatrical  life  both  before  and  behind  the 
scenes. 

In  1765  Goethe  matriculated  at  Leipsic, 
taking  jurisprudence  for  his  course.  Ill- 
ness caused  his  return  to  Frankfort  in  1768, 
and  in  1770  he  entered  the  University  of 
Strasburg.  During  his  Strasburg  residence 


began  his  friendship  with  Johann  Herder, 
a  man  five  years  older  than  Goethe,  but 
far  in  advance  of  him  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  world  and  of  men.  Through  Herder, 
Goethe's  literary  outlook  was  broadened 
and  deepened,  as  Mr.  H.  G.  Atkins  says, 
"the  Bible,  Homer,  Ossian  and  Shakes- 
peare became  for  him  the  world's  great 
books — mighty  outgrowths  of  a  universal 
spirit  of  poetry,  above  which  they  towered, 
but  from  which  they  derived  their 
strength." 

To  the  Strasburg  days  also  belongs 
Goethe's  love-affair  with  Friederike  Brion, 
daughter  of  the  pastor  of  Sesenheim.  She 
it  was  who  inspired  many  of  his  best  lyrics 
and  the  romance  gave  promise  of  a  culmi- 
nation in  marriage,  but  whether  it  was  the 
inconstancy  of  genius  or  the  realization  of 
the  girl's  simplicity,  seeming  to  unfit  her 
for  the  place  Goethe  would  offer  to  her, 
one  cannot  say.  They  parted,  the  poet 
leaving  Friedericke  in  great  sorrow,  deeply 
affected  himself  at  thus  causing  her  pain 
and  seeming,  according  to  some,  to  ex- 
press his  regret  in  the  characters  of  Clar- 
chen  in  "Egmont"  and  Gretchen  in 
"Faust." 

Goethe  obtained  his  degree  of  licentiate 
of  law  in  1771,  and  returned  to  Frankfort. 
In  1772  he  went  as  practitioner  to  the  Im- 
perial Chamber  of  Justice  to  Wetzlar. 
Here  it  was  that  he  became  acquainted 
with  Charlotte  Buff,  the  famous  Charlotte 
of  "Werther."  For  six  months  he  lived 
close  to  the  object  of  his  affection,  know- 
ing all  the  time  that  she  was  engaged  to 
his  friend  Kestner,  but  willing  to  take  sec- 
ond place  if  only  to  be  near  her.  But  this 
could  scarcely  last,  and  in  the  early  fall, 
the  poet,  overwrought  and  wild  with  the 
thought  that  Charlotte  could  never  be  his, 
fled  from  Wetzlar.  That  matters  improved, 
however,  is  testified  to  by  the  fact  that 
Goethe  furnished  the  wedding-ring  for 
Kestner  and  Charlotte  and  their  eldest  boy 
was  given  the  name  of  Wolfgang. 

The  first  work  that  gave  Goethe  wide- 
spread popularity  was  "Goetz  von  Ber- 
lichingen,"  published  in  1773.  With  this 
Goethe  was  received  as  the  leader  of  the 
new  literary  movement,  which  became 
known  as  the  **Storm  and  Stress."  As 
Mr.  Atkins,  in  his  *'Life  of  Goethe,"  ex- 
presses it, 
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The  movement  was  one  of  liberty  and  in- 
dividuality, both  in  thought  and  expression,  and 
just  as  it  claimed  freedom  from  the  literary 
conventions  and  free  play  for  the  personality 
of  the  writer,  so  it  asserted  for  the  citizen  the 
rights  and  duties  of  individuality  against  the 
cramping  traditions  of  an  outlived  past. 

From  1772  to  1774  Goethe  was  actively 
engaged  in  producing  manuscript,  working 
at  the  same  time  as  an  advocate.  "Wer- 
ther''  was  published  in  1774  and  at  once 


The  Duke  invited  the  poet  to  visit  him 
later  at  Mainz,  from  which  visit  may  be 
dated  a  friendship  that  played  a  significant 
part  in  Goethe's  life.  The  same  year 
found  him  making  love  to  Anna  Elizabeth 
Schoenemann,  known  as  Lili,  and  the  two 
became  engaged,  but  it  seemed  that  the 
union  was  not  destined  to  be,  for  we  find 
trouble  arising  and  a  welcome  summons 
from  the  side  of  his  sweetheart  comes  in 


Courtasyof  D.  Applaton  &  Co.        From  Muhlbach  s  "Coelhe  and  Schlllar" 
GOETHE 


created  a  sensation.  It  was  almost  imme- 
diately followed  by  "Clavigo,"  a  play 
founded  on  the  memoirs  of  Beaumarchais. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  "Mahomet"  was 
begun,  and  some  scenes  of  "Faust"  were 
written. 

December  of  1774  was  an  important 
month  in  Goethe's  career,  for  then  Duke 
Karl  August  of  Weimar  visited  Frank- 
fort, and  Goethe  w^as  introduced  to  him. 


the  form  of  an  invitation  from  the  Duke  to 
visit  him  at  Weimar.  Then  began  his 
years  of  service,  for  the  Duke  prevailed 
upon  him  to  remain  at  the  little  capital. 
In  1776  he  was  made  Privy  Councillor  of 
legation,  with  a  vote  in  the  ducal  council; 
in  1778  he  went  with  the  Duke  to  Berlin: 
and  in  1782  he  was  ennobled  and  made 
president  of  the  ducal  chamber.  In  1786 
he  went  to  Venice,  wearied  with  life  at 
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trhe  court,  and  did  not  return  to  Weimar 
tintil  1788,  in  which  year  he  met  Christine 
A/ulpius,  whom  he  married  in  1806.  His 
son,  August,  was  born  in  1789,  and  in  1790 
Goethe  again  went  to  Venice.  He  became 
director  of  the  ducal  theatre  in  1791,  and 
Vield  the  position  till  1817.  In  1792  he 
went  to  the  war  with  the  Duke,  and  was 
p>resent  at  the  siege  of  Mainz. 

The  friendship  with  Schiller  began  in 
1794.  After  that  year  he  devoted  his 
-whole  time  to  literature. 


ties  of  friendship  had  bound  the  two  close- 
ly, and  Goethe's  sorrow  at  the  younger 
poet's  death,  twenty-seven  years  before  his 
own,  was  keen  to  the  last. 

Selections 

From  "The  Sorrows  of  Werther."    By  Goethe. 
World  Classics  Series  (L.  C.  Page  &  Co). 

Must  it  be  ever  thus,  that  the  source  of  our 
happiness  must  also  be  the  fountain  of  our 
misery?  The  full  and  ardent  sentiment  which 
animated  my   heart  with  the   love   of  Nature, 


Courtesy  of  D.  Appleton  and  Co.  From  Muhlbach's  "  Goethe  and  Schiller  " 

SCHILLER 


"Wilhelm  Meister's  Lehrjahre"  was 
published  in  1796;  "Hermann  und  Doro- 
thea" in  1797;  the  first  part  of  *'Faust" 
appeared  in  1808,  and  "Wilhelm  Meister's 
Wanderjahre"  was  issued  in  1821.  The 
second  part  of  "Faust"  did  not  appear 
until  after  the  poet's  death.  He  had  work- 
ed on  "Faust,"  off  and  on,  for  sixty  years 
and  it  is  undoubtedly  the  crown  of  his 
labors. 

Goethe  died  in  1832  and  one  of  the  last 
names  on  his  lips  was  that  of  Schiller.  The 


overwhelming  me  with  a  torrent  of  delight, 
and  which  brought  all  paradise  before  me,  has 
now  become  an  insupportable  torment,  a  de- 
mon which  perpetually  pursues  and  harasses 
me.  When  in  bye-gone  days  I  gazed  from  these 
rocks  upon  yonder  mountains  across  the  river, 
and  upon  the  green,  flowery  valley  below  me, 
and  saw  all  Nature  budding  and  bursting 
around;  the  hills  clothed  from  foot  to  peak 
with  tall,  thick  forest  trees;  the  valleys  in  all 
their  varied  windings,  shaded  with  the  loveliest 
woods;  and  the  soft  river  gliding  along  among 
the  lisping  reeds,  mirroring  the  beautiful  clouds 
which   the   soft   evening  breeze   wafted  across 
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the  sky — when  I  heard  the  groves  about  me 
melodious  with  the  music  of  birds,  and  saw 
the  million  swarms  of  insects  dancing  in  the 
last  golden  beams  of  the  sun,  whose  setting 
rays  awoke  the  humming  beetles  from  their 
grassy  beds,  whilst  the  subdued  tumult  around 
directed  my  attention  to  the  ground,  and  I 
there  observed  the  arid  rock  compelled  to 
yield  nutriment  to  the  dry  moss,  whilst  the 
heath  flourished  upon  the  barren  sands  below, 
— all  this  displayed  to  me  the  inner  warmth 
which  animates  all  nature,  and  filled  and  glowed 
within  my  heart.  I  felt  myself  exalted  by  this 
overflowing  fulness  to  the  perception  of  the 
Godhead,  and  the  glorious  forms  of  an  infinite 
universe  became  visible  to  my  soul.  Stupen- 
dous mountains  encompassed  me,  abysses 
yawned  at  my  feet,  and  cataracts  fell  headlong 
down  before  me;  impetuous  rivers  rolled 
through  the  plain  and  rocks  and  mountains  re- 
sounded from  afar.  In  the  depths  of  the  earth 
I  saw  innumerable  powers  in  motion,  and  mul- 
tiplying to  infinity;  whilst  upon  its  surface,  and 
beneath  the  heavens,  there  teemed  ten  thou- 
sand varieties  of  living  creatures.  Everything 
around  is  alive  with  an  infinite  number  of 
forms;  while  mankind  fly  for  security  to  their 
pretty  houses  from  the  shelter  of  which  they 
rule  in  their  imaginations  over  the  wide-ex- 
tended universe.  Poor  fool!  in  whose  petty 
estimation  all  things  are  little.  From  the  inac- 
cessible mountains,  across  the  desert  which  no 
mortal  foot  has  trod,  far  as  the  confines  of  the 
unknown  ocean,  breathes  the  spirit  of  the  eter- 
nal Creator;  and  every  atom  to  which  He  has 
given  existence  finds  favor  in  His  sight.  Ah! 
how  often  at  this  time  has  the  flight  of  a  bird. 
Soaring  above  my  head,  inspired  me  with  the 
desire  of  being  transported  to  the  shores  of 
those  immeasurable  waters,  there  to  quaflF  the 
pleasures  of  life  from  the  foaming  goblet  of  the 
Infinite,  and  to  partake,  even  with  the  confined 
powers  of  my  soul,  the  beatitude  of  that  Crea- 
tor who  accomplishes  all  things  in  Himself, 
and  through  Himself. 

My  dear  friend,  the  bare  recollection  of  those 
hours  still  consoles  me.  Even  this  eff'ort  to 
recall  those  ineffable  sensations,  and  give  them 
utterance,  exalts  my  soul  above  itself,  and 
makes  me  doubly  feel  the  intensity  of  my  pres- 
ent anguish. 

It  is  as  if  a  curtain  had  been  drawn  before 
my  eyes,  and,  instead  of  prospects  of  eternal 
life,  the  abyss  of  an  ever-open  grave  yawned 
before  me.  Can  we  say  of  anything  that  it 
exists  when  all  passes  away, — when  time,  with 
the  speed  of  a  storm,  carries  all  things  for- 
ward,— and  our  transitory  existence,  hurried 
along  by  the  torrent,  is  cither  swallowed  up 
by  the  waves  or  dashed  against  the  rocks? 
There  is  not  a  moment  but  preys  upon  you. — 
not  a  moment  in  which  you  do  not  yourself 
become  a  destroyer.     The  most  innocent  walk 


deprives  of  life  thousands  of  poor  insects,  one 
step  destroys  the  fabric  of  the  industrious  ant 
and  converts  a  little  world  into  chaos.  No:  it 
is  not  the  great  calamities  of  the  world,  the 
floods  that  sweep  away  whole  villages,  the 
earthquakes  which  swallow  up  our  towns,  that 
affect  me.  My  heart  is  wasted  by  the  thought 
of  that  destructive  power  which  lies  conccaJcd 
in  every  part  of  universal  Nature.  Nature  has 
formed  nothing  that  does  not  consume  itsch. 
and  every  object  near  it:  so  that,  surrounded 
by  earth  and  air  and  all  the  active  powers,  I 
wander  on  my  way  with  aching  heart;  and  the 
universe  is  to  me  a  fearful  monster,  forever 
devouring  its  own  oflFspring. 

From  "Faust."     By  Goethe. 

Goethe's    Faust.     Translated    by   Albert  G. 
Latham,  Temple  Classics. 
Night. 

In    a    high-vaulted,   narrow    Gothic    chamber, 
FAUST,  restless,  on  his  seat  at  the  desk, 

I  have  studied,  alas!  Philosophy, 

And  Jurisprudence,  and  Medicine,  too, 

And,  saddest  of  all,  Theology, 

With  ardent  labor  through  and  through. 

And  here  I  stick,  as  wise  poor  fool. 

As  when  my  steps  first  turned  to  school. 

Master  they  style  me.  Doctor,  forsooth. 

And  nigh  ten  years,  o'er  rough  and  smooth, 

And  up  and  down,  acrook  and  across, 

I  lead  my  pupils  by  the  nose, 

And  know  that  in  truth,  we  can  know— naught 

My  heart  is  turned  to  coal  at  the  thought. 

I  am  wiser,  true,  than  your  coxcomb-tribe, 

Your  Doctor  and  Master,  Parson  and  Scribe; 

To  no  idol  of  scruple  or  doubt  do  I  grovel. 

I  know  no  fear  of  Hell  or  of  Devil. 

But  joy  is  a  stranger  to  my  seclusion. 

I  hug  to  my  heart  no  fond  illusion, 

As  that  I  know  aught  worth  the  knowing. 

Or  men  could  better  my  wisdom  showing. 

And  then,  I  own  nor  wealth  nor  land. 

Nor  honour  nor  glory  can  command: 

A  dog  would  scorn  such  life  to  lead. 

So  I've  to  magic  in  my  need. 

If  haply  spirit  power  and  speech 

May  many  a  hidden  mystery  teach, 

That  I  with  bitter  labour  so 

No  more  need  say  what  I  do  not  know; 

That  I  the  mighty  inmost  tether 

May  know,  that  binds  the  world  together: 

All  germs,  all  forces  that  lifewards  struggle 

And  with  vain  words  no  longer  juggle. 

Would  thou.  Full-orbed  moon,  didst  shine 
Thy  last  upon  this  pain  of  mine. 
Thou  whom,  from  this  my  desk,  so  oft, 
I   watched  at  midnight  climb  aloft. 
O'er  books  and  papers  thou  didst  send 
Thy  radiance,  melancholy  friend. 
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Ah!  could,  I,  on  some  mountain-height, 
GHde  onward,  steeped  in  thy  dear  light. 
Round  mountain-caves,  with  spirits  hover, 
Or  float  the  moonlit  meadows  over! 
From  fume  of  learning  purge  my  soul, 
Bathe  in  thy  dew  and  so  be  whole! 

Woe!  still  within  this  dungeon's  thrall? 
Accursed,  stifling  hole  in  the  wall, 
Where  heaven's  own  blessed  radiance  strains 
But  dimly  through  the  painted  panes, 
Whose  room  is  crammed  with  tome  on  tome, 
Fretted  with  worms,  with  dust  o'erlaid, 
And  up  to  the  ceiling's  vaulted  dome 
With  smoke-stained  paper  all  arrayed; 
Glasses  and  gallipots  crowd  the  rack, 
Vain  instruments  the  room  encumber, 
Crammed  in  with  old,  ancestral  lumber. 
That  is  thy  world!  a  world,  alack! 

And  canst  thou  ask  why  in  thy  breast 
Thy  choking  heart  is  ill  at  ease, 
Why,  with  a  nameless  pain  opprest, 
Thy  pulse  of  life  dost  fail  and  freeze? 
God  fashioned  man  that  he  should  root 
In  living  Nature;  thine  the  fault! 
Thou  dwellest  in  a  charnel-vault, 
'Midst  mouldering  bones  of  man  and  brute. 

Flee!  out  into  the  boundless  land! 

This  book  of  mystic  Gramarye, 

The  work  of  Nostradamus's*  hand. 

An  all-sufficing  guide  will  be. 

Thou'lt  see  what  course  the  stars  do  hold; 

And,  if  but  Nature  teach  thee,  soon 

Thy  soul  the  mystery  will  unfold 

How  spirits  each  with  each  commune. 

Dry  meditation  here  in  vain 

The  holy  symbols  would  explain. 

Yourselves,  ye  spirits,  hover  near; 

Answer  me  now,  if  any  hear! 

{He  opens  the  book  and  his  eye  lights  on  /he 
sign  of  the  MACROCOSM,\) 

Ha!  what  a  heavenly  rapture  at  this  sight, 
In  sudden  flood,  with  all  my  senses  mingles. 
Through  nerve  and  vein,  young  holy  life's  de- 
hght 

*Nostradamus,  the  Latin'  for  Michel  de 
N'otre-Dame,  physician-in-ordinary  to  Charles 
IX  of  France  and  a  noted  astrologer.  His 
book  of  magic  is  Goethe's  own  invention. 

t  Macrocosm.  Sign  indicative  of  the  uni- 
verse external  to  man  who  is  the  microcosm. 
In  the  mystic,  cabaHstic  lore  of  the  Middle 
Ages  the  macrocosm  embraced  three  closely 
interrelated  realms,  the  earthy,  the  heavenly 
and  the  super-heavenly.  The  ceaseless  inter- 
change amongst  these  three  is  figured  by  the 
"three  buckets"  of  the  passage  following  Man, 
the  microcosm,  consists  of  three  parts,  body, 
niind  and  soul,  which  are  analogous  to  the 
divisions  of  the  Macrocosm. 


With  a  new-glowing  ardour  thrills  and  tingles. 
Was  it  a  god,  these  symbols  that  did  write, 
Which  soothe  to  sleep  my  inner  madness. 
Which  fill  my  yearning  heart  with  gladness. 
And  with  a  strange,  mysterious  might 
Withdraw  from   Nature's  powers  the  veil,  to 

cheer  my  sadness? 
Am  I  a  god,  such  light  on  me  hath  broken? 
I  see  in  this  pure  charactery 
Creative  Nature,  limned  in  vivid  imagery. 
Now,   now   I   know,  what  'tis   the   sage   hath 

spoken: 
"The  spirit-world  shuts  not  its  portal; 
"Thine  heart  is  dead,  thy  senses  sleep; 
"Up  in  the  crimson  day-spring,  mortal, 
"All  undismayed,  thy  bosom  steep." 

(He  considers  the  sign,) 

Into  the  whole  how  all  things  weave, 

One  in  another  work  and  live. 

What  heavenly  forces  up  and  down  are  ranging. 

The  golden  buckets  interchanging, 

With  wafted  benison  winging, 

From  Heaven  through  the  earth  are  springing, 

All  through  the  all-harmonious  ringing. 

A  glorious  pageant,  yet  a  pageant  merely. 
Thou  boundless   Nature,  where  shall  I   grasp 

thee  ^learly? 
Where  you,  ye  breasts,  founts  of  all  life  that 

fail  not. 
At  which  both  Heaven  and  earth  are  nursed? 
For  ye  the  withered  breast  doth  thirst — 
Ye  well,  ye  slake,  I  faint,  yet  ye  avail  not! 

{He  opens  the  book  petulantly  at  another 
part,  and  his  eye  fails  upon  the  symbol  of  the 
Earth-spirit.X) 

How  otherwise  upon  me  works  this  sign! 

Thou,  Spirit  of  Earth,  to  me  are  nigher. 

My  powers  I  feel  already  higher, 

I  glow  as  if  with  new-made  wine. 

Full-steeled  to  tread  the  world  I  feel  my  mettle, 

Earth's  woe.  Earth's  bliss,  my  soul  cannot 
unsettle, 

I  would  not  blench  with  worms  to  battle, 

Nor  quail  amidst  the  shipwreck's  crash  and 
rattle. 

Clouds  gather  overhead — 

The  moon  withdraws  her  light — 

The  lamp  is  dying. 

Vapors  arise! — Red  light enings  quiver 

About  my  head! — A  shudder 

Down — wafted  from  the  vaulted  gloom 

Lays  hold  on  me. 

Spirit  conjured,  that  hovering  near  me  art. 

Unveil  thyself! 

Ah,  what  a  spasm  racks  my  heart! 

To  novel  emotions 

My  senses  are  stirred  with  storm  like  the 
ocean's. 

I  feel  thee  draw  my  heart,  with  might  unmeas- 
ured. 

Thou  must!  thou  must,  through  life  stand  on 
the  hazard! 

X  Earth-Spirit.     An  invention  of  the  poet. 
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Schiller 

The  great  contemporary  of  Goethe,  Jo- 
hann  Christoph  Friedrich  von  Schiller,  was 
born  at  Marbach,  Wurtemberg, 
Schiller  on    November    lo,    1759.     He 

J759-ISO5  first  went  to  school  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Lorch,  then  to  the 
Latin  school  at  Ludwigsburg.  Like  Les- 
sing,  he  intended  to  stu^y  Theology,  but, 
in  accordance  with  the  command  of  the 
Duke,  Karl  Eugen,  whom  Schiller's  father 
served  in  the  capacity  of  park-keeper,  the 
youth  entered  the  military  academy  which 
the  Duke  had  just  established  at  his  cas- 
tle, Solitude.  This  was  in  1773,  and  the 
study  which  was  selected  for  him  was  the 
law.  In  1775  the  academy  was  removed 
to  Stuttgart,  and  here  he  chose  medicine  in 
preference  to  jurisprudence.  He  finished 
in  1780,  whereupon  he  was  appointed  regi- 
mental surgeon  at  Stuttgart. 

His  career  as  a  writer  began  in  1781, 
with  the  publication  of  **Die  Rauber'' 
(*The  Robbers"),  which  was  produced  at 
Mannheim  in  1782,  whither  the  author 
went  to  see  the  first  performance.  For 
this,  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
Duke,  who  had  him  arrested,  and  forbade 
him  to  write  anything  thereafter  not  ap- 
pertaining strictly  to  his  profession.  So 
angered  was  Schiller  by  this  treatment  that 
he  fled  Wurtemberg  and  went  to  live  un- 
der an  assumed  name,  in  Bauerbach, 
where  he  wrote  "Fiesco.''  He  was  for  a 
time  dramatist  to  the  theatre  at  Mannheim, 
and  in  about  1784  undertook  to  issue  a 
theatrical  journal.  In  this  were  printed 
many  of  his  best  poems  and  most  of  "Don 
Carlos."  In  1785  he  went  to  Leipsic  and 
from  there  to  Dresden,  where  he  finished 
"Don  Carlos,"  his  first  great  play.  Two 
years  later  found  him  in  Weimar,  and  here 
he  met  Charlotte  von  Lengefeld,  his  future 
wife.  He  married  her  in  1788,  when  he 
was  appointed  to  a  professorship  at  Jena, 
but  his  work  and  the  effort  that  he  put 
into  the  writing  of  his  history  of  the  Thirty 


Years'  War,  impaired  his  health.  The 
friendship  with  Goethe  began  in  1794,  and 
the  magazine  "Die  Horen"  was  started. 
This  lasted  but  a  short  time,  yet  in  that 
space  the  famous  "Xenien,"  a  collection  of 
satirical  epigrams,  composed  by  Goethe 
and  Schiller  in  collaboration,  was  brought 
into  being.  The  triology,  "Wallenstein," 
accounted  one  of  the  very  greatest  of 
German  dramas,  was  written  by  Schil- 
ler in  1798-99  and  about  the  same 
time  the  poet  settled  permanently  at  Wei- 
mar. From  then  until  his  death,  which 
was  in  1805,  he  devoted  himself  to  writing 
plays  and  dramas,  among  the  last,  many 
of  his  best-known — "Maria  Stuart,"  1800; 
"Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans"  ("The  Maid 
of  Orleans"),  1801 ;  and  "Wilhelm  Tell," 
1804. 

Carlyle  says,  in  his  "Life  of  Friedrich 
Schiller." 

It  is  not  the  predominating  force  of  any  one 
faculty  that  impresses  us  in  Schiller;  but  the 
general  force  of  all.  Every  page  of  his  writ- 
ings bears  the  stamp  of  internal  vigour;  new 
aspects  of  known  truth,  bold  though  happy 
imagery,  lofty  emotion.  Schiller  would  have 
been  no  common  man,  though  he  had  aho- 
gether  wanted  the  qualities  peculiar  to  poets. 
His  intellect  is  clear,  deep  and  comprehensive; 
its  deductions,  frequently  elicited  from  numer- 
ous and  distant  premises,  are  presented  under 
a  magnificent  aspect,  in  the  shape  of  theorems, 
embracing  an  immense  multitude  of  minor 
propositions. 

Bulwer  Lytton  writes  in  his  "Life  of 
Schiller," 

No  author  ever  had  more  earnestness  than 
Schiller,  his  earnestness  was  the  real  secret  of 
his  greatness:  this  combination  of  philosophy 
and  poetry,  this  harmony  between  genius  and 
conscience,  sprang  out  of  the  almost  unrivalled 
equality  of  proportions  which  gave  symmetry 
to  his  various  faculties.  With  him  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  intellect  were  so  nicely  balanced, 
that  one  knows  not  which  was  the  greater; 
owing,  happily,  to  the  extensive  range  of  his 
studies,  it  may  be  said  that,  as  the  intellect  was 
enriched,  the  imagination  was  strengthened. 
Therefore,  his  philosophy,  in  strict  accordance 
with  his  poetry,  was  designed  not  so  much  to 
convince  as  to  ennoble;  it  addresses  the  soul 
rather  than  the  understanding. 
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General    History 
Lesson    XVIII 

Rome 

The  lessons  in  General  History  began  in  the  September,  1903,  issue  of  Book 
News.  The  history  of  ancient  Greece  commenced  the  course,  including  the  rise 
of  Athens  to  the  Peloponnesian  War,  the  war  itself,  the  Spartan  supremacy  and 
the  Theban  and  Macedonian  supremacies,  to  the  division  of  Alexander's  Empire 
and  the  end  of  Greek  independence. 

Roman  History  with  the  traditionary  period  was  begun  in  the  December,  1904, 
issue,  and  was  followed  by  a  study  of  the  religion  of  the  Romans,  the  Tarquinian 
Rule  in  Rome  and  the  first  years  of  the  early  Republic.  The  present  lesson  takes 
up  the  Agrarian  Laws  of  the  Republic. 

The  reference  volume  used  is  "Ancient  History"  by  Myers  and  Allen. 


The  Latin  Confederacy  consisted  of  about 
twelve  independent  cities,  of  which  the  most 
important  were  Aricia  and  Tusculum.  The 
Hernican  League  consisted  of  about  five  cities 
and  later  the  two  confedercies  joined  forces. 

The  year  following  the  secession  of  the 
Plebs,  a  treaty  was  made  with  the  Latin  Con- 
federacy by  the  Roman  consul,  Spurius  Cas- 
sius.  The  i^ea  was  a  union  for  the  purpose 
of  protection  against  the  mountaineer  robbers, 
the  Sabines,  the  Aequians  and  the  Volscians. 
According  to  the  agreement  the  three  partici- 
pants were  to  be  upon  terms  of  peace  and 
equality,  but  as  was  natural,  Rome  gradually 
absorbed  the  smaller  cities  and  presently  came 
to  regard  them  as  dependents  rather  than  as 
equals. 

The  land  question  in  Rome  arose  in  some 
such  way  as  this.  In  accordance  with  the  cus- 
tom of  ancient  times,  Rome  had  secured  large 
tracts  of  lands  through  conquest,  it  being  the 
rule  to  punish  a  vanquished  nation  by  con- 
fiscating a  third  or  thereabouts  of  its  land. 
These  conquests  were  considered  public  lands, 
"ager  publicus.*'  In  case  of  any  part  of  it  being 
sold  it  became  "ager  privatus."  But  selling 
was  not  always  convenient  or  possible,  so  an- 
other mode  of  making  use  of  these  lands  was 
instituted.  This  mode  of  disposition  resembled 
somewhat  the  American  idea  of  the  "squatter." 
A  man  might  go  out  and  occupy  the  land, 
taking  as  much  of  it  as  he  pleased  and  paying 
to  the  government  for  the  use  of  it  a  fixed 
proportion  of  the  products,  a  tenth  of  whatever 


he  raised  or  grazed  thereon.  The  land  was 
undei-  these  conditions  called  "ager  occupatus" 
and  the  tenure  was  designated  "possessio."  It 
was,  however,  only  the  patricians  that  were 
thus  permitted  to  occupy  it.  This  led  to  the 
holding  of  the  lands  by  wealthy  patricians, 
who,  through  long  occupation  and  a  not  very 
strict  system  of  collecting  the  dues,  came  at 
length  to  regard  them  as  their  own  possessions 
and  to  buy  and  sell  among  themselves.  But 
the  lands  so  occupied  were  not  subject  to  the 
regular  taxation  and  when  war  necessitated 
extra  heavy  taxing,  the  burden  fell  on  the 
plebeians.  A  remedy  was  proposed  by  Spurius 
Cassius,  namely,  that  the  state  take  possession 
of  the  lands  again  and  apportion  them  out  in 
equal  shares  among  the  plebeians.  For  this 
proposition,  Cassius  was  accused  of  desiring 
to  make  himself  popular  among  the  people, 
with  a  view  to  becoming  king.  He  was  there- 
fore accused  and  convicted  of  treason  and 
was  put  to  death. 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  new  laws  set  forth 
by  Cassius  and  the  discontent  of  the  people, 
together  with  the  determination  of  the  pa- 
tricians not  to  yield  the  land,  there  ensued  a 
state  of  contention  that  almost  brought  on  a 
civil  war.  The  tribunes,  endowed  as  they  were 
with  extraordinary  powers,  took  advantage  of 
the  situation  and  played  the  tyrant  wherever 
possible,  in  this  way  aggravating  the  trouble 
to  a  great  extent.  Outside  conflicts  with  the 
Volscians  still  further  contributed  to  the 
weakening  of  the  state. 
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Mythology 
Lesson     VII 

The  first  lesson  in  Mythology  appeared  in  the  September,  1904,  issue  of  Book 
News.  It  took  up  the  legends  that  concern  the  beginning  of  the  world  and  the 
creation  of  man,  ending  with  the  flood  and  the  chaining  of  Prometheus  to  Mt. 
Caucasus. 

The  lessons  following  have  consisted  of  stories  from  Greek  Mythology  con- 
cerning the  gods  and  their  relationship  to  men,  with  one  lesson  (February, 
1905)  on  Norse  Mythology.  The  present  lesson  consists  of  the  stories,  from  the 
Greek,  of  Echo  and  Narcissus  and  of  Cadmus. 

Books  for  supplementary  reading  are  Murray's  '^Manual  of  Mythology** 
(McKay)  and  Bulfinch's  "Age  of  Fable."  (McKay). 


Echo  and  Narcissus. 

Echo  was  a  beautiful  nymph  of  the  woods,  a 
favorite  with  Diana,  whom  she  often  followed 
in  the  chase.  But  the  failing  of  the  little  nymph 
was  a  tendency  to  talk  too  much  and  one  day 
when  Jupiter  chose  to  disport  himself  among 
a  number  of  her  companions  she  held  Juno 
back  from  seeking  him  by  her  continued  chat- 
ter. For  this  the  Queen  determined  to  pun- 
ish her  and  so  decreed  that  she  should  never 
use  her  voice  of  her  own  volition,  but  that  she 
should  repeat  everything  that  she  heard. 

One  time,  Echo  fell  in  love  with  Narcissus,  a 
beautiful  youth,  but  when  he  saw  and  heard 
her  he  repulsed  her.  He  also  refused  the  love 
of  some  of  her  sisters,  one  of  whom  wished 
that  he  might  one  day  know  the  grief  of  lov- 
ing without  return.  And  the  wish  was  granted, 
for  Narcissus,  leaning  over  a  clear  pool  to 
drink,  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  own  reflection 
and  so  pleased  was  he  with  the  beauty  of  it 
that,  thinking  it  to  be  a  nymph,  he  straightway 
fell  in  love  with  it  and  besought  it  to  come 
to  him.  When,  after  many  eflforts  to  bring  it 
to  him,  it  still  continued  to  elude  his  embrace, 
the  youth  fell  ill  and  died.  When  the  nymphs 
who  had  loved  him,  sought  to  bury  his  body, 
they  found  that  it  had  disappeared  and  in  its 
place  there  grew  a  delicate  flower  which  was 
thereafter  known  as  the  narcissus. 


Cadmus. 

Jupiter,  disguised  as  a  bull,  ran  away  with 
Europa,  daughter  of  Antenor,  king  of  Phoen- 
icia, whereupon  the  king  dispatched  his  son, 
Cadmus,  to  find  and  bring  back  the  maiden. 
Unsuccessful  after  long  wandering,  Cadmus 
consulted  the  oracle  of  Apollo  and  was  told 
that  he  would  see  a  cow  and  that  he  should 
follow  it  until  it  stopped,  where  he  should 
build  a  city  called  Thebes.  Everything  hap- 
pened as  the  oracle  had  predicted.  Cadmus 
discovered  the  cow  in  a  field,  followed  it  and 
where  it  stopped,  returned  thanks  and  sent 
his  men  into  a  nearby  wooJ  for  water.  But 
in  the  wood  they  came  upon  a  dragon  which 
slew  them  with  its  fangs  and  poisonous  breath. 
Cadmus,  going  to  seek  his  men,  found  them 
dead  and  at  once  made  an  effort  to  kill  the 
monster.  The  task  was  a  difficult  one.  but  he 
finally  succeeded  and  hearing  a  voice  bid  him 
take  the  dragon's  teeth  and  sow  them  in  the 
earth,  he  did  so,  making  a  furrow  in  the  ground 
and  planting  the  teeth.  A  crop  of  men  sprang 
up  and  at  once  fell  to  killing  one  another  until 
only  five  were  left.  These  five  helped  Cadmus 
to  build  the  city.  Cadmus  later  married  Har- 
monia,  daughter  of  Venus,  but  because  he  had 
killed  the  serpent,  which  was  sacred  to  Mars, 
an  unhappy  fate  befell  all  his  children  and  at 
last  in  anguish  he  wished  that  he  might  be  a 
serpent  if  the  serpent  was  so  dear  to  the  god. 
Immediately  he  was  changed  in  form  and,  at 
her  own  prayer,  his  wife  with  him,  so  now 
they  live  in  the  woods,  as  serpents,  though 
harmless  ones. 


Magazines    for    March 


FICTION  again  has  preponderance  in 
the  magazines  for  March.  Stories 
by  Justus  Miles  Forman,  Edwin 
Lefevre,  Roy  Rolfe  Gilson  and  James 
Branch  Cabell  appear  in  "Harper's;"  in 
"Pearson's,"  this  being  an  anniversary 
number,  by  the  way,  there  is  fiction  by 
Owen  Kildare,  "The  Level  of  the  Sod- 
den ;"  by  Monsieur  A.  V.,  "The  Phantom 
Torpedo  Boats"  and  by  H.  G.  Wells,  "A 
Moth-Genus  Novo."  In  "Lippincott's"  the 
short  stories  are  contributed  by  Caroline 
Duer,  Mrs.  Israel  Zangwill  and  Paul 
Laurence  Dunbar.  "McClure's"  has  a 
story,  containing  some  poetry  also,  by  Mr. 
William  Butler  Yeats,  entitled  "Red  Han- 
rahan's  Vision;"  the  'Century"  numbers 
among  its  writers  of  fiction,  Anne  Warner, 
Anne  Douglas  Sedgwick  and  Caroline 
Abbott  Stanley;  the  ^Metropolitan"  has  a 
new  Uncle  Remus  story,  a  sea-tale  by 
Henry  C.  Rowland,  and  a  short  story  by 
Alfred  Henry  Lewis ;  in  the  "Smart  Set," 
another  anniversary  number,  the  stories 
are  by  Beatrix  Demarest  Lloyd,  Kate  Jor- 
dan, Van  Tassel  Sutphen,  Grace  Mac- 
Gowan  Cooke  and  Frances  Aymar 
Mathews. 

The  serials  are  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest.  "The  Deluge,"  by  David  Graham 
Phillips,  in  "Ainslee's;"  "The  Golden 
Flood,"  by  Edwin  Lefevre,  in  "Mc- 
Clure's;" a  new  short  novel  by  Mrs.  Wig- 
gin  in  the  "Century,"  with  a  new  install- 


ment of  "Sandy,"  by  Alice  Hegan  Rice,  in 
the  same  magazine;  and  "The  House  of 
Mirth,"  by  Mrs.  Edith  Wharton,  in 
"Scribner's,"  are  all  worthy  of  note.  A 
complete  novel  by  Harold  MacGrath,  "The 
Princess  Elopes,"  in  the  "Smart  Set;"  a 
novelette,  "The  White  Wasp,"  by  Robert 
E.  MacAlaniey,  in  "Ainslee's ;"  and  "B<5th 
Sides  of  the  Shield,"  another  novelette,  by 
Captain  Archibald  Britt,  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  in  "Lippincott's,"  are  further 
agreeable  features. 

General  articles  include  "The  Subway 
Deal,"  by  Ray  Stannard  Baker,  in  "Mc- 
Clure's ;"  "PoHtical  Problems  of  Europe- 
Education,"  by  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  in 
"Scribner's ;"  "The  Backward  Trail  of  the 
Saxon,"  by  John  Fox,  Jr.,  also  in  "Scrib- 
ner's ;"  "International  Arbitration,"  by 
John  Bassett  Moore,  in  "Harper's,"  and 
"Sidney  Lanier,"  by  Milton  Harlow  North- 
rup,  in  "Lippincott's." 

Articles  that  have  a  bearing  upon  Rus- 
sia are  "The  Outlook  for  Reform  in  Rus- 
sia," by  David  Bell  MacGowan,  in  the 
"Century."  "Three  Days  on  the  Volga," 
by  Captain  T.  Bentley  Mott,  in  "Scrib- 
ner's,"  and  "Russia's  Monastery  Prisons," 
by  K  J.  Dillon,  in  "Harper's."  A  special 
feature  of  "Harper's"  is  "New  Lamb  Let- 
ters," by  W.  Hazlitt. 

The  subject  for  the  March  number  of 
"Masters  in  Art"  is  Madame  Vigee  Le 
Brun. 


Best-Selling    Books 


THE  only  books  that  are  really  selling 
are  the  books  of  fiction.  Works 
on  Japan  and  Pastor  Wagner's  es- 
says are  in  demand,  but  the  story  has  the 
weight  of  popularity.  The  long  run  of 
"The  Masquerader,"  the  selling  capacity 
of  "The  Clansmen,"  the  continued  favor 
in  which  "Beverly"  is  being  held,  presages 
the  superiority  of  the  ephemeral  over  the 
permanent  in  the  minds  of  the  reading 
public.  The  best  items  of  the  list,  and 
those  are  by  no  means  the  largest,  are 
"The  Prospector,"  "Dr.  Luke"  and  "The 
Secret  Woman." 


At  Wanamaker's,  Philadelphia. 

Fiction: 

The  Masquerader.  By  Katherine  Cecil  Thurs- 
ton. 

The  Clansmen.     By  Thomas  Dixon,  Jr. 

Beverly  of  Graustark.    By  George  Barr  Mc- 
Cutcheon. 

The  Mysterious  Disappearance.    By  Gordon 
Holmes. 
God's  Good  Man.    By  Marie  Corelli. 
The  Prospector.    By  Ralph  Connor. 

The  Millionaire  Baby.     By  Anna  Katharine 
Green. 
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The  Mysterious  Mr.  Sabin.  By  E.  Phillips 
Oppenheim. 

Doctor  Luke  of  the  Labrador.  By  Norman 
Duncan. 

M1SCE1.LANEOUS: 

The  Wonders  of  Life.    By  Ernst  Hacckel. 
The  Americans.     By  Hugo  Munsterbcrg. 


At  Wanamaker's,  New  York. 

Fiction: 

The  Masquerader.  By  Katherinc  Cecil  Thurs- 
ton. 

The  Man  on  the  Box.    By  Harold  MacGrath. 

The  Clansmen.    By  Thomas  Dixon,  Jr. 

Beverly  of  Graustark.  By  George  Barr  Mc- 
Cutcheon. 

The  Secret  Woman.    By  Eden  Phillpotts. 

A  Mysterious  disappearance.  By  Gordon 
Holmes. 

Miscellaneous: 

The  Wonders  of  Life.    By  Ernst  Hacckel. 

Elwell  on  Bridge. 

Japan.    By  Lafcadio  Hearn. 

Man  and  Superman.    By  G.  Bernard  Shaw. 


The  Simple  Life.    By  Charles  Wagner. 

My  Appeal  to  America.    By  Charles  Wagner. 

At  Little,  Brown  and  Co.'s,  Boston. 

Fiction: 

The  Mysterious  Mr.  Sabin.  By  E.  Phillips 
Oppenheim. 

The  Millionaire  Baby.  By  Anna  Katharine 
Green. 

Nancy  Stair.    By  Elinor  M.  Lane. 

A  Mysterious  Disappearance.  By  Gordon 
Holmes. 

The  Masquerader.  By  Katherine  Cecil  Thurs- 
ton. 

Susan  Clegg  and  Her  Friend,  Mrs.  Lathrop. 
By  Anne  Warner. 

Miscellaneous: 

Japan.    By  Lafcadio  Hearn. 

Strategies  of  Great  Railroads.  By  Frank 
Spearman. 

With  Kuroki  in  Manchuria.  By  Frederick 
Palmer. 

Routine  and  Ideals.    By  Le  Baron  Briggs. 

Recollections  of  General  Robert  E,  Lcc. 
By  Captain  Robert  E.  Lee. 

The  Awakening  of  Japan.  By  Akakura- 
Kakuso. 


Asked     and     Answered 


Who  is  the  author  of  the  following  lines? 

The  Human  Motor. 

In  some  great  shop  where  countless  shafts  and 

wheels 
Whir  out  the  long-drawn  note  of  ceaseless  toil, 
Often  we  think  some  fine  machine  reveals 
Almost  a  human  instinct  in  its  coil. 
But  think  of  man  within  himself  replete. 
With    countless    mechanisms,    complex,    com- 
plete; 
Is  not  man's  frame  a  factory  more  grand 
Than  any  building  raised  by  mortal  hand? 

This  inquiry  grew  out  of  a  perusal  of  "Sci- 
ence and  Poetry  in  Conflict,"  Book  News,  Oc- 
tober, 1904. 

Motor, 
Glen  Loch,  Pa. 


Where  can  I  find  a  short  poem  entitled  **En- 
dymion,"  written  by  a  German.  I  think,  named 
Uhland,  few  of  whose  poems  have  been  trans- 
lated.    In  the  poem  these  lines  occur: 

"Fate  is  cruel,   my  beloved;   sorrow 
Comes  with  knowledge;  never  mortal  heart 
Learned  its  bliss  except  with  bliss  to  part."    . 

J.  I.  K.. 


Barboursville,  W.  Va. 

Can  anyone  give  the  name  of  the  author  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  writing  of  a  poem  be- 
ginning, 

"Sleep  sweetly  in  this  quiet  room 

O  thou,  who'er  thou  art 

And  let  no  mournful  yesterdays 

Disturb  thy  peaceful  heart."  M.  I.  S. 


Barboursville,  W.  Va. 

Where  can  I   find   a  poem,  entitled,  "Disil- 
lusion," the  first   line  of  which  is, 

"Before  a  shrine  a  woman  knelt." 

J.  I.  K., 


Was  Dolly  Varden  a  historical  character  or 
only  a  creation  of  Dickens?  J.  E.  C. 

Dolly  Varden  was  not  a  historical  char- 
acter, but  she  has  become  so  familiar  a  fig- 
ure through  **Barnaby  Rudge"  that  confu- 
sion on  the  point  of  her  actual  existence 
is  in  no  way  surprising. 


BOOKS    AND 
E  D  I   1    I  O  N    S 


Biography 

John   Brown  thb  Hero.     Personal  Reminis- 
cences.    By  J.  W.  Winkley,  author  of  "First 
Lessons  in  the  New  Thought."    With  intro- 
duction by  Frank  B.   Sanborn.     Illustrated. 
126  pp.     i2mo.    James  H.  West  Co.,  Boston. 
With  an  introduction  by  Frank  B.  Sanborn, 
these   personal   reminiscences   of  John   Brown 
cover  the  period  from  an  August  morning  in 
1856  "A  Call   for  Aid,"  through  many  scenes 
and   sieges,  with  chapters  on  hazardous  jour- 
neys, and  battles,  to  the  famous  battle  of  Osa- 
watomie.     A  reproduction  of  a  bust  of  John 
Brown  is  the  frontispiece,  and  one  or  two  illus- 
trations are  scattered  through  the  volume. 

Mormon  Menace,  The.     Confessions  of  John 
Doyle   Lee.     Introduction  by  Alfred  Henry 
Lewis.     Illustrated.     368  pp.     i2mo.     Home 
Protection  Publishing  Co.,  New  York. 
John  Doyle  Lee  was  executed  on  Mountain 
Meadows,  Washington  County,  Utah  Territory, 
March  23,  1877,  for  his  share  in  the  massacre 
under   Mormon  orders.     This   republishes   his 
account  of  his  life  and  his  connection  with  Mbr- 
monism.    It  is  preceded  by  an  introduction  by 
Alfred   Henry   Lewis   in  which  the  danger  of 
Mormonism  is  described  at  length.     This  ac- 
count was  originally  published  in  1877.     Many 
of  its   statements   have  been  attacked,  but  of 
their   accuracy   there   seems   to  be   no   serious 
doubt. 

Opera  Singers.  By  Gustav  Kobbe.  Illustrat- 
ed. Quarto.  Oliver  Dit.son  Co. 
Clearly  printed  on  heavy  pages,  with  small 
processed  reproductions  let  into  the  pages  and 
an  occasional  full  page  photograph,  giving  the 
career  and  various  successes  of  the  famous 
sihgers,  Nordica,  Calve,  Emma  Eames,  Melba, 
Sembrich,  Mile.  Ternina,  Mme.  Schumann- 
Heink  and  Enrico  Caruso,  Jean  and  Edouard 
De  Reszke.  The  volume  closes  with  an  ad- 
mirable collection  of  i6  pages  of  processed 
photographs,  large  and  small,  of  famous  men 
and  women  in  the  operatic  world  and  a  final 
chapter  on  opera  singers  off  duty. 

History 

Conquest  of  the  Southwest,  The.    By  Cyrus 
Townsend  Brady.    The  Expansion  of  the  Re- 
public Series.    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
This  is  one  of  the  Expansion  of  the  Republic 

Series   and  is  an  exhaustive   review  from  the 


preliminary  discussion  as  to  Texas  and  its  In- 
dependency to  the  Mexican  War  and  its  con- 
sequences. The  volume  contains  12  illustra- 
tions of  battles  and  portraits,  and  various  maps 
and  plans.  Of  considerable  importance  as  a 
book  of  accurate  reference,  it  has  the  author's 
usual  lively  manner. 

Peculiar  People,  A.     The  Doukhobors.     By 
Aylmer  Maude,  author  of  "Tolstoy  and  His 
Problems,"    etc.     Illustrated.     328   pp.     In- 
dexed.   8vo.     Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co. 
Mr.   Aylmer  Maude  has  written  with   sym- 
pathetic  enthusiasm   upon  Tolstoy.     This  led 
him    into    contact   with    Russian    affairs.      He 
made  the  arrangements  for  the  migration  of 
this  singular  sect  of  Russians  to. Canada.     In 
this   work  he   reviews  the   entire  subject,  de- 
scribing their   history   in    Russia,    entering  at 
length  into  the  steps  by  which  they  were  re- 
moved to  Canada,  the  strange  obsessions  which 
seized  them  there,  and  their  development  of  a 
communal  system  of  property.     The  book  is 
least  satisfactory  in  dealing  with  the  various 
delusions  which  sprang  up  among  this   com- 
munity,   which   are    narrated    on    second-hand 
evidence  without  original  investigation. 

Letters    and    Addresses 

My  Appeal  to  America.    By  Charles  Wagner. 
With  notes  and  introduction  by  Lyman  Ab- 
bott.   61  pp.    i2mo.    McClure,  Phillips  &  Co. 
A  reprint  in  attractive  but  very  simple  form 
of  Charles  Wagner's  first  address  in  this  coun- 
try,  together  with  Lyman  Abbott's   introduc- 
tion. 

Letters  of  William  Stubbs,  Bishop  of  Ox- 
ford. 1825-1901.    Edited  by  William  Holden 
Hutton.     With  portrait.     415  pp.     Indexed. 
8vo.    Archibald  Constable  &  Co.,  London. 
The  historian,  William  Stubbs  (1825-1901)  left 
few  materials  for  a  biography  of  a  life  passed 
almost    exclusively    in    historical    studies    and 
ecclesiastical   administration.      In   this   volume 
William  Holden  Hutton,  his  pupil,  now  Fellow 
of  St.  John's,  Oxford,  and  lecturer  in  eccles- 
iastical history,  known  as  the  author  of  many 
papers    which    continued    the    Bishop's    work 
and  methods,  has  gathered  the  letters  of  Bishop 
Stubbs  and  those  written  to  him,  with  brief  ac- 
counts of  his  life,  in  youth,  as  country  parson, 
professor,  canon  and  bishop.     A  bibliography 
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coTr;,>tes  the  vo/jmc-  It  has  a  :-j'.I  index.  Hi? 
iiTr.:.iiiT  letters  g:ve  not  on*y  an  acc-'jnt  of 
St"tbs's  life.  bi:t  a  continuous  and  :l>JTn:ra::n,? 
picture  of  the  development  of  h:sior:ci'.  re- 
search in  En;<*and  by  the  group  of  men  uho 
la:d  the  foundation  of  modem  Engii-h  h:-tory. 


Essays 

B*>Y  Life,  The.  By  Charles  Wagner.  192 
pp.  i2mo.  J.  S.  Ogilvie  Publishing  Co. 
A  discussion  of  the  duty  of  man  in  the  ac- 
tivities, the  energies  and  the  relations  of  life, 
who^c  principles  arc  expressed  in  the  close  of 
its  first  chapter  on  the  purpose  of  life:  "Do 
that  which  you  ought  to  do,  that  which  the 
higher  interests  of  yourself  and  others  require 
that  you  should  do;  then  be  tranquil  and  trust 
yourself  to  Him  who  knows  why  the  planets 
revolve  in  their  orbits.  The  fundamental  creed 
is  to  believe  in  life;  the  supreme  heresy  is  the 
want  of  hope  and  confidence." 

Retreat  op  a  Poet-N.\tur.\list,  The,  By 
Clara  Barrus.  Poet  Lore  Brochures.  With 
frontispiece.  30  pp.  Paper.  i2mo.  The 
Poet  Lore  Co.,  Boston. 

A  charming  little  sketch  of  John  Burroughs 
in  his  retreat  among  the  hills  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Hudson,  nearly  opposite  Pough- 
keepsie,  and  a  pleasant  account  of  a  visit  paid 
him  by  the  author  one  gray  September  day. 
It  originally  appeared  in  Poet  Lore. 


Fiction 

Touch  of  Nature,  The.  Little  Stories  of 
Great  Peoples.  Retold  by  Augustus  Mendon 
Lord.  With  illustrations  by  Edith  Cleaves 
Barry. 

A  collection  which  the  author  says  in  his 
preface,  is  the  outcome  of  telling  stories  at 
Christmas  and  Easter,  drawn  from  many 
sources,  rather  of  a  legendary  and  mythical 
order,  and  some  for  children,  and  some  for 
grown-ups. 

Modern  Legionary,  A.  By  John  Patrick  Le 
Poer.  311  pp.  i2mo.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
The  "foreign  Legion"  is  part  of  the  Colonial 
Army  of  France,  consisting  of  men  of  foreign 
birth  who  enlist  in  the  French  army.  Its  dis- 
cipline is  severe,  its  service  hard  and  its  pun- 
ishment frightful.  This  narrative  told  in  the 
first  person,  purporting  to  be  an  autobiography, 
tells  the  experience  of  an  English  school  boy 
of  16  who  volunteered  in  it,  serving  in  Tonking, 
and  against  the  Black  Flags  and  North  Africa. 
There  is  a  little  rill  of  a  love  story  running 
through  it  of  the  sort  to  be  expected  in  the 
foreign  legion,  with  constant  adventure.  The 
scenes  are  carefully  studied  and  the  semblance 
of  personal  narrative  well  maintained. 


Verse 

April  Days.    By  Loella  Clark,    178  pp.    i2ino. 

Richard  G.  Badger. 

Inspired  by  much  in  the  Hjrmn  Book  and  in 
Sunday  school  songs,  these  poems  repeat  fa- 
miliar themes  in  familiar  words: 

**Lord  of  life.  Thy  tender  care 
Doth  in  luve  our  way  prepare. 
'Neath  Thy  ever  watchful  eye 
Ail  our  separate  pathways  lie." 


As  Thought  is  Led.  Sonnets  and  Lyrics.  By 
Alicia  K,  Van  Buren,  48  pp.  i2mo.  Rich- 
ard G.  Badger. 

Poems  on  familiar  themes  of  this  order; 
*Tn  \-ain  I  seek  for  fitting  terms,  my  dear, 
Wherewith  to  tell  you  all  the  love  I  feel. 
Alas,  the  blundering  words  do  but  conceal 
The  heart's  intent.    I  am  like  those  who  hear 
The  mind's  ethereal  music,  sweet  and  clear. 
And  yet  whose  fingers,  lacking  skill  or  ease. 
Bring  naught  but  painful  discords  from  the 
keys." 


By  Marion   Longfellow. 
103  pp.     i2mo.     Richard 


Contrasted  Songs, 

With  frontispiece. 

G.  Badger. 

Poems  of  patriotism  and  travel  with  some  of 
consolation  and  many  of  religious  sentiment,  as: 

"Nearer  my  rest  with  each  succeeding  day 

That  bears  me  still  mine  own  allotted  task! 

Nearer  my  rest!    The  clouds  roll  swift  away 

And  naught  remains,  O  Lord,  for  me  to  ask." 

Corporal  Day.     By  Charles  Henry  St.  John. 

48  pp.    i2mo.    Richard  G.  Badger. 

A  rhymed  narrative  of  a  volunteer  in  the 
Civil  War. 

Dawn  of  Freedom,  The,  Or,  the  Last  D.\vs 
OF  Chivalry  and  Other  Poems.  By  Charles 
Henry  St.  John.  156  pp.  i2mo.  Richard  G. 
Badger. 

The  opening  poem  is  a  mediaeval  story.  The 
rest  is  for  the  most  part  occasional  and  de- 
scriptive verse  and  verse  of  sentiment,  as:     t 

"Too  late  to  plant  the  tender  seed; 

The  sowing  time  is  past; 
Too  late  to  prop  the  drooping  vine. 

I  hear  the  wintry  blast! 

"Too  late  to  gather  fruit  again. 

The  orchard  trees  are  bare; 
Too  late  to  search  the  autumn  fields; 

The  gleaners  have  been  there! 

"Too  late  to  rear  a  temple  now. 

The  pleading  time  is  o'er; 
Too  late  to  shift  the  rudder  now; 

I  hear  the  breakers  roar!*' 


New     Books     and     New     Editions 
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Dial  op  the  Heart,  The.     By  Philip  Green 
Wright.   61  pp.    i2mo.    Richard  G.  Badger. 
Verbal  conceits  cast  into  rhyme  and  meas- 
ure: 

**The  clocks  that  follow  faithfully 

The  sun  upon  its  way 
Record  the  time  but  bunglingly; 

When  She  is  near  is  day." 

Echoes.    By  Elizabeth  H.  Rand.    55  pp.    i2mo. 
Richard  G.  Badger. 
Religious  poems,  of  which  this  is  an  example: 

"All  Saints;  sweet  festival  of  autumn  days, 
When  peace  broods  o'er  the  earth  and  all  is 
still; 

When  through  the  vailing  of  autumnal  haze 
One  sees  the  outline  of  each  midst  blue  hill. 

"So  keeps  the  Church  the  feast  wherein  are  we 
Drawn  nearer  to  the  saints  whom  still  we 
love; 
Until  those  waiting  and  on  earth  shall  be 

The    great   Triumphant    Church    in    Heaven 
above." 


Echoes  From  the  Forest.  By  H.  W.  Bugbee. 
71  pp.     i2mo.     Richard  G.  Badger. 

With  some  poems  of  liberty,  there  is  chiefly 
here  verse  suggested  by  the  New  England 
landscape,  of  which  the  best  are  these  intima- 
tions of  spring: 

"Time  naught  denies; 

The  earth,  besieged  by  winter  long, 

Hears  as  of  some  remembered  song 

Harmonies  sweet  that  rise 

From  all  her  hills  and  hidden  nestling  vales. 

For  northward  now  the  returning  sun  prevails. 

And  subtle  sounds  are  in  the  quivering  air 

That  the  quick  ear  divines;  and  everywhere 

Life  wakens  with  a  thrill  and  hastes  to  show 

The  potency  of  the  unending  flow 

From  his  vast  source,  and  all  the  streams 

That  from  remotest  years  have  poured  abroad 

0*er  earth  in  gracious  form  the  love  of  God, 

Which  thus  more  tangible  seems." 

Heart   Lines.     By   Frank   A.   Van   Denburg. 

45   pp.     i2mo.     Richard  G.   Badger. 

Sincere  sentiments  expressed  in  verse  of  this 
character: 

"This  life  is  a  dreary  desert 
Filled  with  heat  and  dust  and  sand, 
And  often  would  we  be  in  the  dirt 
If  not  upheld  by  His  mighty  hand." 

Love  Sonnets  to  Ermingarde.  By  Edward 
O.  Jackson.  60  pp.  i2mo.  Richard  G. 
Badger. 

A  sequence  of  sonnets  on  love  greatly  aided 
by  the  circumstances  that  a  sonnet  can  be  only 
fourteen  lines  long.    The  first  quatrain  in  one  is: 


"The  birds  have  music,  and  also  hath  the  wind, 

And  the  ripple  of  rain  is  a  lulling  pleasant 

sound. 

But  the  sweets  of  music  my  ear  will  never  find 

In  another's  place  that  in  my  love's  voice  is 

found." 

Memories.     By  Kathleen  A.  Sullivan.    62  pp. 

i2mo.     Richard  G.  Badger. 

Simple  sentiments,  religious  days  and  anni- 
versaries are  the  subject  of  poems  which  begin: 

"Christmas  bells  are  ringing, 

Joy  is  everywhere, 
Sweet  symphonious  music 

Fills  the  earth  and  air." 

Palace  op  the  Heart  and  Other  Poems  of 
Love,   The.     By   Pattie   Williams   Gee.     59 
pp.    i2mo.    Richard  G.  Badger. 
A  fervid  poem  of  North  Carolina.    There  is 

much  of  sharply  personal  verse,  as: 

"Love  me,  love,  and  tell  me  so; 

Human  life  is  fleeting; 
Love  me,  love,  and  tell  me  so 

Ere  my  heart  stop  beating; 
Love  me,  love,  and  tell  me  so — 

All  the  birds  are  mating — 
Or,  love,  loveless  bid  me  go 

For  my  heart  is  breaking." 

Path  o'  Dreams,  The.    By  T.  S.  Jones,  Jr.    47 

pp.    i2mo.    Richard  G.  Badger. 

Poems  of  bitter  memory,  of  which  the  worst 
is: 

**Ah,  who  could  know 

That  you  and  I  were  here 
In  days  so  long  ago 

And  plighted  troth?    Why,  dear, 
'Twere  sweeter,  kinder,  better,  not  to  know." 

Poems.  By  Annie  M.  L.  Clark,  author  of 
"Olive  Loring's  Mission,"  etc.  85  pp.  i2mo. 
Richard  G.  Badger. 

Poems  of  religious  sentiment,  with  touches  of 
domestic  leeling,  as: 

'Tis  only  a  calico  bed  quilt 

Draping  a  lowly  bed. 
But,  oh,  the  memories  are  treasures 

That  hallow  that  patchwork  spread. 

Its  squares  were  wrought  into  beauty 
By  fingers  now  at  rest — 
There  are  many  finer  coverings. 
But  I  love  this  one  the  best." 


Prairie  Breezes.     By  James  W.  Foley, 
pp.    i2mo.    Richard  G.  Badger. 

Dialect  poems  of  sentiment  and  humor: 
''Sometimes  I  think  I'll  thrash  him  good. 

He  needs  it  bad,  I'm  sure; 
An'  sometimes — well,  I  b'lieve  I  would, 

'n  then  I  can't  endure 
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T*  tech  th*  'musin*  little  kid. 

For  when  he  smiles,  y'  see. 
He  looks  jes'  like  his  mother  did 

An*  that's  enough  for  me." 

Sky  Panorama.  A.    By  Emma  C.  Dulaney.    29 

pp.    i2mo.    Richard  G.  Badger. 

Poetic  extravaganza  and  doggerel  rhyme 
upon  the  earth.  Domestic  poems  of  homely 
occurrences  and  expressing  the  simpler  senti- 
ments: 

"Only  a  delicate  flower 

Lovely  in  form  and  hue. — 
Sweet  in  its  tender  help 

To  feelings  loving  and  true." 

Songs  for  Moments  of  Hope.     By  Clara  E. 

Vester.     79  pp.     i2mo.     Richard  G.  Badger. 

Poems  of  aspiring  love  in  which  the  author 
says  in  various  shapes: 

"I  wandered  through  life's  fair  garden 
In  life's  golden  dawn  of  day; 

I  saw  the  gleam  of  the  rising  sun 
In  the  distance  far  away." 


Travel 

Bright  Days  in  Sunny  Lands.  By  A.  Van 
Doren  Honeyman,  author  of  "Bright  Days 
in  Merrie  England,"  etc.  Illustrated.  422  pp. 
Indexed-  i2mo.  Honeyman  &  Co.,  Plain- 
field,  N.  J. 

A  book  of  personal  travel,  following  the  track 
of  the  author's  "Bright  Days  in  Merrie  Eng- 
land/' which  tells  with  the  direct  simplicity  of 
a  newcomer  the  ordinary  experiences  of  travel 
in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  Spain,  Italy, 
parts  of  Germany,  Havana  and  Mexico.  There 
are  photographs,  a  frank  narrative  of  the  ordi- 
nary haps  of  travel,  and  a  naive  pleasure  in  a 
first  impression. 

Untrodden  Peaks  and  Unfrequented  Val- 
leys. By  Amelia  B.  Edwards,  author  of  "A 
Thousand  Miles  Up  the  Nile."  etc.  Third 
edition.  Illustrated.  389  pp.  8vo.  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co. 

In  1873  Miss  Amelia  B.  Edwards  published  as 
the  first  of  her  books  of  travel,  an  account  of 
what  has  since  been  known  as  the  "Dolonite 
Country,"  a  mountainous  region  in  Southeast- 
ern Austria,  part  of  the  Tyrol,  at  the  time  she 
wrote  almost  unknown.  It  has  since  become  a 
familiar  ground  of  much  travel.  Her  volume, 
which  has  passed  through  two  editions,  ap- 
pears now  after  thirty  years  in  a  third  edition. 
While  the  old  plates  are  much  worn  and  have 
been  superseded  in  all  more  modern  books  of 
travel  by  photographs,  this  early  work  remains 
one  of  the  most  interesting  accounts  of  a  re- 
gion attractive  to  the  geologist  and  preser\'ing 
still  the  charm  of  the  more  secluded  regions  of 
Europe. 


Religion 

Bible  in  Modern  Light,  The.  A  course  of 
lectures  before  the  Bible  Department  of  the 
Woman's  Club.  Omaha.  By  John  Wesley 
Conley,  D.  D.  239  pp.  i6mo.  The  Griffith 
&  Rowland  Press. 

These  lectures  were  delivered  before  the 
Woman's  Club  of  Omaha,  Nebraska,  1902-1903. 
during  a  winter  in  which  consecutive  Bible 
study  was  carried  on  in  meetings  held  once  a 
fortnight  from  November  to  May.  The  lec- 
tures, which  dealt  with  the  right  attitude  of 
mind  towards  the  Bible,  its  character,  its  posi- 
tion, manuscripts  and  translations,  monuments 
and  documents,  and  the  relations  of  the  Bible 
to  modem  science,  art.  ethics,  woman  and  the 
schools,  are  accompanied  by  references  to 
works  for  consecutive  reading. 


Christ  Child  and  the  Three  Ages  of  Man. 

The.     By   William   Boyd   Carpenter.     With 

frontispiece.     iSmo.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

This  little  volume,  by  the  Bishop  of  Ripon, 

contains  a  prologue,  following  which  is  "The 

Christ  Child  and  the  Three  Ages  of  Man."  in 

the  form  of  a  legend.     The  epilogue  is  cast  in 

the  form  of  a  poem. 


Home  Ideals.     By  Wayland  Hoyt.  author  of 
"For   Sun  or  Shade."   etc.     115  pp.     i2mo. 
Griffith  &  Rowland  Press. 
Discourses  by  a  well-known  Baptist  clergy- 
man of  Philadelphia  upon  family  relations,  be- 
ginning  with   courtship,   taking   up   the  duties 
of  the  husband,  wife,  brother,   sister  and  the 
possibility  of  living  the  large  life  in  the  small 
place. 


On  Holy  Ground.  Bible  stories  with  pictures 
of  Bible  Lands.  By  William  L.  Worcester. 
488  pp.  Indexed.  8vo.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 
Narratives  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
are  arranged  here  in  consecutive  order.  In 
coarse  print,  a  brief  explanation  is  given  of 
the  conditions,  the  environment  and  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  parts  of  the  Scriptures  se- 
lected. This  is  succeeded  by  the  narrative  itscH 
from  the  Bible  in  the  revised  version.  Inter- 
spersed in  the  text  are  illustrations  from  pho- 
tographs illuminating  the  narrative,  generally 
of  places,  sometimes  of  Eastern  manners  al- 
ways of  interest,  though  small,  and  often 
reduced  to  a  point  which  renders  them  rather 
diagrams  than  pictures.  Maps  are  also  inter- 
spersed. There  is  a  constant  reference  to  their 
use  in  historical  sequence.  On  Christ's  Par- 
ables, and  other  teachings,  comment  and  ex- 
planation are  oflfered.  The  volume,  while  large 
and  somewhat  heavy  for  child  reading,  is  an  ad- 
mirable attempt  to  retell  the  Scripture  stories 
and  yet  retain  the  use  of  the  elevated  diction 
of  the  Bible. 


New     Books     and     New     Editions 
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Primary  Lessons  in  Christian  Living  and 
Heaung.    By  Annie  Rix  Militz.    Third  edi- 
tion.    176  pp.     Indexed.     i2mo.     The  Abso- 
lute Press. 
Contains  twelve  lessons  in  Christian  Living 

and  healing  '*as  thought  and  demonstrated  by 

the  Master." 


The  sixty-fifth  issue  of  a  familiar  work  of 
reference  which  gives  in  succinct  shape,  lists 
and  data  in  regard  to  those  included  in  the 
peerage,  Baronetage  and  Knightage  of  Great 
Britain.  No  other  manual  presents  so  much 
in  so  small  a  compass.  While  it  has  grown 
year  by  year,  it  remains  not  too  large  for  quick 
and  constant  reference. 


Sermon  on  the  Mount,  The.  An  interpreta- 
tion by  Annie  Rix  Miiitz.  Revised  edition. 
Paper.  i6mo.  The  Absolute  Pres^,  New 
York. 

The  **Sermon  on  the  Mount"  in  this  small 
volume,  in  limp  covers,  is  printed  verse  by 
verse,  with  comment  upon  it,  drawn  from  many 
sources.  There  is  in  this  gloss  now  and  then  a 
touch  of  the  "New  Thought."  Often  an  ap- 
posite quotation  appears  and  there  is  always 
an  imminent  desire  to  express  simply  the 
clearer  truth. 

Educational 

Fossler's  Practical  German  Conversation. 

By  Lawrence  Fossler.     Ginn  &  Co. 

A  German  text  book  for  use  for  those  more 
advanced  in  the  study  of  the  language  and  a 
review  of  the  many  points  of  grammar  to  be 
considered. 

Laboratory   Directions   for   Beginners   in 
Bacteriology.  By  Veranus  A.  Moore.  Third 
edition,    revised    and    enlarged.     Illustrated. 
148  pp.     Indexed.     i2mo.     Ginn  &  Co. 
Mr.    Moore    is    Professor    of    Comparative 
Pathology   and   Bacteriology   of   Cornell   Uni- 
versity,  and   in   this   third   edition   he   has   re- 
adjusted   some    of   the    subject   matter   in    his 
elementary  work,  and  added  a  few  exercises. 
The  little  volume  gives  an  exhaustive  list  of  the 
more  important  text  and  reference  books,  jour- 
nals and  periodicals  of  use  to  the  student  and 
closes  with  a  reproduction  of  "Jeflfer's  print" 
for  counting  colonies  of  bacteria. 

Little  Brother  to  the  Bear  and  Other 
Animal  Stories.  By  William  J.  Long.  Wood 
Folk  Series.  Book  V.  Illustrated.  178  pp. 
i2mo.    Ginn  &  Co. 

This  is  the  fifth  of  the  Wood  Folk  Series. 
Mr.  Long  has  a  fascinating  skill  in  depicting 
these  animal  stories  and  in  this  neatly  bound, 
clearly  printed  volume  the  author  says:  "The 
object  of  this  little  book,  so  far  as  it  has  an 
object  beyond  that  of  sharing  a  simple  pleasure 
of  mine  with  others,  will  be  found  in  the  elev- 
enth chapter,  entitled  'The  Point  of  View.' " 

Reference 

Dod's  Peerage.  Baronetage  and  Knightage 
OP  Great  Britjan  and  Ireland  for  1905. 
Sixty-fifth  year.  i2mo.  Whittaker  &  Co., 
London. 


Notes  por  the   Guidance  op  Authors,   in 
THE  Submission  of  Manuscripts  to  Pub- 
lishers.   Paper.    iSmo.    The  Macmillan  Co. 
A  little  parchment  covered  book  giving  ad- 
vice to  authors  as  to  the  submission  of  manu- 
scripts, binding,  covers,  proof  reading,  correct- 
ing proof,  spelling,  punctuation,  etc. 


Government  Publications 

Check  List  of  Foreign  Newspapers,  in  tjie 
Library  of  Congress.  Compiled  under  the 
direction  of  Allan  Bendient  Slanson.  Li- 
brary of  Congress.  Quarto.  Government 
Printing  Office. 

Compiled  under  the  direction  of  Allan  Ben- 
dient Slanson,  chief  of  the  Bibliographical  Di- 
vision, with  large  margined  pages  and  clear, 
though  small  type,  this  is  a  most  important 
addition  to  the  works  issued  by  the  Government 
Printing  Office. 

Kohl  Collection  of  Maps  relating  to 
America,  The.  By  Justin  Winsor.  With 
index  by  Philip  Lee  Phillips.  Library  of 
Congress.  170  pp.  8vo.  Government  Print- 
ing Office. 
An  exhaustive  review  of  the  maps  relating  to 

America,  with  a  carefully  compiled  index.     Of 

importance  as  a  book  of  reference. 

List  op  the  Vernon-Wager  Manuscripts' in 
the  Library  of  Congress.    Compiled  under 
the  direction  of  Worthington  Chauncey  Ford. 
Library  of  Congress.    148  pp.    8vo. 
Compiled  under  the  direction  of  Worthington 
Chauncey  Ford,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Manu- 
scripts, this  volume  contains  a  reproduction  of 
fac-simile    letters    of    Rear-Admiral     Charles 
Wager,  a  portion  of  a  letter  of  Vice-Admiral 
Edward  Vernon,  a  fac-simile  of  a  plan  for  the 
attack  on  Manila,  and  a  careful  list  of  all  cor- 
respondence between   Sir  Charles  Wager  and 
Edward   Vernon.      They    cover    an    important 
part  of  the  history  of  English  naval  operations 
in  the  West  Indies,  just  before  the  Revolution. 

Report  of  the  Library  of  Congress  for 
the  Fiscal  Year  ending  June  30,  1904.  Il- 
lustrated. 512  pp.  Indexed.  8vo.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office. 

Besides  the  regular  report  of  the  operations 
of  the  library  for  the  year,  a  select  list  of  im- 
portant recent  purchases,  an  account  of  the 
library  exhibit  in  St.  Louis,  the  records  of  the 
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Register  of  Copyrights,  and  a  list  of  the  ac- 
cessions in  maps  and  charts,  render  the  volume 
of  permanent  interest. 

Games     and     Sports 

Bridge  Maxims.  By  R.  F.  Foster.  97  pp. 
i6mo.     Brentano's. 

Call-Ace  Euchre.  By  R.  F.  Foster.  52  pp. 
Indexed.     i6mo.     Brentano's. 

Practical  Poker.    By  R.  F.  Foster.    242  pp. 

Indexed.    i6mo.    Brentano's. 

Dealing  with  the  origin  of  poker,  instruction 
in  dealing,  how  to  draw,  examples  of  hands, 
describes  different  kinds  of  poker,  discusses  dis- 
puted rules  and  closes  with  a  bibliography,  a 
chronology  and  a  general  index. 

Mr.  Foster  also  presents  a  small  volume  on 
Bridge,  dealing  with  the  subject  in  the  same 
exhaustive  manner  as  he  does  poker. 

A  third  small  volume  is  devoted  to  call-ace 
euchre,  gives  full  and  explicit  instructions  and 
closes  with  a  general  index. 

Gun  Room,  The.  By  Alex.  Innes  Shand,  au- 
thor of  "Shooting,"  etc.  Illustrated.  108  pp. 
i6mo.    John  Lane. 

An  exhaustive  dissertation  on  the  subject  of 
the  gun,  its  uses,  choice  of  styles,  ammunition, 
the  care  of  guns,  etc.    Of  interest  to  sportsmen. 


Useful    and    Fine    Arts 

Home  Mechanic,  The.     A  manual  for  indus- 
trial schools  and  amateurs.    By  John  Wright. 
426  pp.    Indexed.    8vo.     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
Written  for  young  amateurs  and  gives  gen- 
eral instruction  to  the  "home  mechanic,"  taking 
up    in   rapid    succession    "joinery,"    "squares." 
"planes,"  "saws,"  "chisels"  and  their  use,  tools 
and  repairs.     Has  chapters  on  wood  turning, 


metal  work,  drilling,  boring,  and  in  conclusion 
a  general  review  of  the  strength  of  piston  rod. 
cross  head  bolts,  etc..  all  from  an  English  stand- 
point by  a  teacher  of  experience  in  London. 


Miscellaneous 

Art  of  Rising  in  the  World,  The.  By  Henry 
Hardwicke,  author  of  "The  Art  of  Winning 
Cases,"  etc.  128  pp.  Paper.  i2mo.  J.  S. 
Ogilvi^  Publishing  Co. 

By  the  author  of  "The  Art  of  Living  Long 
and  Happily"  and  other  works  of  a  like  nature, 
this  paper  covered  book  takes  up  the  neces- 
sary qualifications  for  "getting  rich."  "cour- 
age," for  instance,  being  a  necessity;  gives  hints 
on  economy  and  the  management  of  money  and 
how  to  make  it;  suggests  method;  has  a  chap- 
ter on  manners  and  tact  in  dealing  with  men. 
and  closes  with  a  chapter  on  the  virtue  of  pa- 
tience. 

First  Annual  Report  of  the  Henry  Phipps 
Institute  for  the  Study,  Treatment  and 
Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  February  i, 
1903-february  i,  1904. 
Henry  Phipps  Institute  was  founded  with  a 
gift  of  $1,000,000  for  the  study  and  prevention 
of  tuberculosis.    It  has  devoted  its  work  to  the 
careful  examination  of  the  cases  which  come  to 
it,  all  in  the  last  stages  of  the  disease,  many  of 
which  have  been  cured.    Besides  the  technical 
report  upon  these  cases,  the  volume  contains 
reports    on    tuberculosis    in    Philadelphia,   the 
work  at  Saranac.  the  administrative  control  of 
the  disease,  and  the  method  of  its  cure  or  speci- 
fic therapy. 

Lawsonized  Lyrics.    By  Jyngo.    i2mo.    Illus- 
trated.   H.  M.  Caldwell  Co. 
A  lyrical  satire  on  the  Standard  Oil  methods, 
on  "gold  bricks,"  etc.,  in  gaudy  print*and  dec- 
orated with  small  eccentric  drawings. 
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I  LENT  my  umbrella,"  said  my  friend, 
"to  my  cousin  Maria.  I  was  com- 
pelled to  lend  it  to  her,because  she 
could  not  leave  my  house  in  the  rain  with- 
out it.  I  was  attached  to  that  umbrella, 
and  I  tried  to  make  it  as  clear  as  the  amen- 
ities of  language  permitted  that  I  expected 
it  returned.  Maria  said  patronizingly  that 
she  hated  to  have  strange  umbrellas  litter- 
ing the  house,  which  gave  me  a  momentary 
gleam  of  hope.  Two  months  later  I  saw 
it  in  the  hands  of  her  ten-year-old  son, 
who  was  being  marshalled  with  his  broth- 
ers and  sisters  to  dancing  school.  In  the 
first  joyful  flash  of  recognition,  I  ventured 
to  observe:  'Oswald,  that  is  my  umbrella 
you  are  carrying ;'  whereupon  Maria  said 
still  more  patronizingly  than  before :  *Oh ! 
yes,  don't  you  remember?'  (as  if  reproach- 
ing me  for  my  forgetfulness),  'you  gave 
it  to  me  that  Saturday  I  lunched  with  you 
and  it  rained  so  hard.  The  boys  use  it 
for  school.  Where  there  are  children,  you 
can't  have  too  many  old  umbrellas  on  hand. 
They  lose  them  so  fast.'  She  spoke,"  said 
my  friend  impressively,  "as  if  she  were 
harboring  my  umbrella  from  pure  kind- 
ness of  heart,  and  because  she  did  not  like 
to  hurt  my  feelings  by  sending  it  back  to 
me.  She  made  a  virtue  of  giving  it 
shelter." 

This  is  the  splendid  arrogance  which  has 
placed  the  borrower,  as  Charles  Lamb  dis- 
covered  long  ago,  among  the  great  ones  of 
the  earth,  among  those  whom  their  breth- 
ren serve.  Lamb  loved  to  contrast  the  "in- 


stinctive sovereignty,"  the  open,  generous 
bonhomie  of  the  man  who  borrows  with 
the  "lean  and  suspicious"  aspect  of  the 
man  who  lends.  He  stood  lost  in  admira- 
tion before  the  great  borrowers  of  the 
w^orld, — Alcibiades,  FalstaflF,  Steele  and 
Sheridan ;  an  incomparable  quartette,  to 
which  Leigh  Hunt  would  make  a  worthy 
fifth.  Indeed,  all  the  characteristic  qual- 
ities of  the  race  were  united  in  Leigh 
Hunt,  as  in  no  other  single  representative. 
FalstaflF  was  the  prince  of  good  fellows. 
So  was  Sheridan,  and  a  wit  to  boot.  Steele 
was  the  most  lovable  of  men.  But  Leigh 
Hunt  combined  in  the  happiest  manner  a 
readiness  to  extract  favors  with  a  con- 
firmed habit  of  never  acknowledging  the 
smallest  obligation  for  them.  He  is  a  shin- 
ing example  of  the  condescending  bor- 
rower, of  the  man  who  permits  his  friends 
to  relieve  his  necessities  as  a  pleasure  to 
themselves,  who  rides  lightly  through  deep 
currents  on  other  people's  shoulders,  and 
who  never  ^ams  of  gratitude  or  loyalty. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  calculate  the 
amount  of  money  which  Leigh  Hunt's  ac- 
quaintances contributed  to  his  support  in 
life.  Shelley,  we  know,  gave  him  at  one 
time  fourteen  hundred  pounds,  an  amount 
the  poet  could  ill  spare,  but  which  was  in- 
stantly swallowed  up  in  a  misty  ocean  of 
liabilities.  Lord  Byron,  generous  at  first, 
wearied  of  his  position  in  Hunt's  commis- 
sariat, and  definitely  withdrew.  His  with- 
drawal was  doubtless  inconvenient,  and 
has  been  sharply  criticised.    For  some  rea- 
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son,  never  legitimately  explained,  Byrcm's 
friends  always  held  themselves  entitled  to 
dispose  of  his  income.  If  they  did  not 
want  it  themselves,  they  knew  of  others 
who  did.  When  "The  Siege  of  Corinth" 
was  published,  Rogers  and  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  wrote  him  genially,  proposing 
that  he  should  give  six  hundred  pounds — 
two-thirds  of  the  purchase  money — to 
William  Godwin,  who  Was  then — as  ever — 
"in  difficulties."  Byron,  being  in  difficul- 
ties himself,  paid  his  own  debts  instead  of 
Godwin's,  and  was  branded  as  mercenary 
forever. 

These  are  the  magnificent  aspects  of 
borrowing,  its  splendid  insolences,  its 
stately  condescensions.  The  same  spirit 
holds  good  in  trivial  matters,  in  the  in- 
conspicuous appropriation  of  umbrellas, 
walking-sticks,  and  books.  The  library  of 
Lucullus  was,  we  are  told,  "open  to  all," 
and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  how 
many  precious  manuscripts  remained  in 
his  possession.  Richard  Heber,  that  most 
princely  of  collectors,  so  well  understood 
the  perils  of  his  position  that  he  met  them 
bravely  by  buying  three  copies  of  every 
book, — one  for  show,  one  for  use,  and  one 
for  the  service  of  his  friends.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  show  book  seems  rather  melan- 
choly, but  perhaps  it  replaced  in  time  the 
borrowed  volume.  Heber 's  generosity 
has  been  nobly  praised  by  Scott,  who  con- 
trasts the  hard-heartedness  of  other  biblio- 
philes, those  "gripple"  owners  who  pre- 
ferred holding  on  to  their  treasures,  with 
his  friend's  careless  liberality. 

"Thy  volumes,  open  as  thy  heart. 

Delight,  amusement,  science,  art, 

To  every  ear  and  eye  impart. 

Yet  who,  of  all  who  thus  employ  them. 

Can,  like  the  owner's  self,  enjoy  them?" 

The  "gripple"  niggards  might  have 
pleaded  feebly  in  their  own  behalf  that 
they  could  not  all  aflford  to  spend,  like 
Heber,  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  the 
purchase  of  books,  and  that  an  occasional 
reluctance  to  part  with  some  hard-earned, 
hard-won  volume  might  be  pardoned,  if  it 
could  never  be  replaced.  Lamb  aptly  com- 
pares a  man  who  is  rash  enough  to  praise 
his  books  before  a  possible  borrower  to 
a  lover  who  extolls  the  beauty  of  his  mis- 
tress before  a  formidable  rival;  and  the 


heaviest  curse  he  launches  at  the  nead  of  a 
grievous  ill-doer  is,  "May  he  lend  a  third 
volume,  before  he  has  finished  the  second, 
to  a  friend  who  shall  lose  it." 

This  formidable  anathema  offsets  that 
wayward  utterance,  "Books  belong  with 
the  highest  propriety  to  those  who  under- 
stand 'em  best," — a  phrase  which  has  been 
too  often  quoted  in  defence  of  depreda- 
tions that  Lamb  would  have  scorned  to 
commit.  By  this  ruling,  Garrick's  books 
belonged  rather  to  Johnson  than  to  Gar- 
rick, — a  point  which  could  never  be  set- 
tled satisfactorily  between  the  two  friends, 
and  which  went  near  to  wrecking  their 
friendship.  Garrick  loved  books  with  the 
chilly  yet  imperative  love  of  a  collector. 
Johnson  loved  them  as  he  loved  his  own 
soul.  Garrick  took  pride  in  their  immacu- 
late sumptuousness,  in  their  unstained  vir- 
ginal splendor.  Johnson  gathered  them 
to  his  heart  with  scant  regard  for  outward 
magnificence,  for  the  glories  of  calf  and 
vellum.  Garrick  bought  books.  Johnson 
borrowed  them.  Each  considered  he  had 
the  prior  right  to  the  objects  of  his' legiti- 
mate affection.  We,  looking  back  with 
softened  hearts,  are  fain  to  think  that  we 
should  hold  our  volumes  doubly  dear  if 
they  had  lain  for  a  space  by  Johnson's 
humble  fireside ;  if  he  had  pored  over  them 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  had 
left  the  imprint  of  that  ^observant  thumb" 
(Johnson,  his  mark)  upon  many  a  spotless 
page.  But  it  is  hardly  fair  to  blame  Gar- 
rick for  not  dilating  with  these  emotions. 
Every  grease  spot,  every  spattering  of 
snuflf  upon  his  stately  folios  hurt  him  too 
sorely  for  endurance.  The  time  came 
when  he  refused  to  lend,  and  one  set  of 
sympathies  between  h'velong  friends  was 
broken  rudely  and  forever.  "The  history 
of  book-collecting,"  says  a  caustic  critic, 
"is  a  history  relieved  but  rarely  by  acts  of 
pure  and  undiluted  unselfishness."  This 
is  true,  but  are  there  not  virtues  so  heroic 
that  plain  human  nature  can  hardly  hope 
to  compass  them? 

There  is  something  piteous  in  the  un- 
availing efforts  of  reluctant  lenders  to  save 
their  property  from  depredation.  They 
place  their  reliance  upon  feeble  makeshifts 
that  never  yet  were  known  to  stay  the  bor- 
rower's hand.  They  have  their  names  and 
addresses  engraved  on  foolish  little  plates, 
which,    riveted   to   their    umbrellas,  they 
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think  will  suffice  to  insure  the  return  of 
these  too  useful  articles.  As  well  might  the 
lowland  farmers  have  engraved  their 
names  and  addresses  on  the  collars  of  their 
grazing  flocks,  in  the  hope  that  mountain 
raiders  would  respect  these  symbols  of 
ownership.  The  history  of  book-plates  is 
largely  the  history  of  borrower  versus 
lender.  The  sanguine  mind  is  wont  to 
believe  that  a  distinctive  mark,  irrevocably 
attached  to  every  volume,  will  ensure  per- 
manent possession.  I  have  heard  people 
say  as  much  before  they  learned  their 
error.  It  has  even  happened  that  some 
churlish  maxim,  like  *Xoan  oft  loses  both 
itself  and  friend,"  has  been  engraved  upon 
the  plate,  by  way  of  discouragement  to 
marauders.  When  I  was  a  girl,  I  had  ac- 
cess to  a  slender  and  well-chosen  library 
(not  greatly  exceeding  Montaigne's  four- 
score volumes),  each  book  enriched  with 
a  quaint  device  of  scaly  serpent  guarding 
the  apples  of  Hesperides.  Beneath  the  ap- 
ples was  the  Johnsonian  motto  (Johnson- 
ian in  form,  not  substance),  "Honour  and 


Obligation  demand  the  prompt  return  of 
borrowed  Books."  These  words — I  was 
very  young — ate  into  my  soul  all  the  time 
I  was  reading.  Doubts  as  to  the  exact 
nature  of  "prompt  return"  made  me  pain- 
fully uncertain  as  to  whether  a  day,  a  week, 
or  a  month  were  the  prescribed  limit.  But 
other  borrowers  were  less  sensitive,  and 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that — books  being 
a  rarity  in  that  small  Southern  town — 
most  of  the  volumes  were  eventually  ab- 
sorbed by  the  gaping  shelves  of  neighbors. 
Perhaps  even  now — their  generous  owner 
long  since  dead — these  antiquated  copies 
of  Elia,  of  Herrick,  of  Byron  and  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  may  still  be  found  buried 
in  dusty  and  forgotten  comers,  like  the 
gems  that  magpies  hide. 

It  is  vain  to  struggle  with  fate,  with  the 
elements,  and  with  the  borrower.  "Lend 
therefore  cheerfully,  O  man  ordained  to 
lend.  When  thou  seest  the  proper  author- 
ity coming,  meet  it  smilingly,  as  it  were 
half-way."  Resistance  to  an  appointed 
force  is  but  a  foolish  waste  of  strength. 


T 


Not     Forsaken 

By    Clarence  H.  Urner 

HE  day  is  dead ;  and  ashen  Heaven  is  blank 
Of  sun,  or  moon,  or  cloud,  and  hard  as  steel. 
And  seems  far-off  and  cold,  deaf  to  appeal 
Of  misery,  or  to  blessings  warm  and  frank. 
The  air  smites  chill;  amidst  the  bushes  rank 

Hide  huddling  birds,  without  their  evening  meal; 
Amidst  high  weeds  the  shivering  cattle  kneel. 
Or  seek  the  shelter  of  some  neighboring  bank. 
O  black  imperious  Night  of  dread  suspense, 
Has  God,  in  truth,  forsaken  land  and  skies. 
That  Heaven  seems  emptied  of  His  kingly  sway, 
And  earth  engulfed  in  Stygian  darkness  dense  ? 
But  no.     Not  moon,  not  star  makes  God,  nor  rise 
Of  lordly  sun.     He  reigned  ere  birth  of  day. 


The    Life    and    Career    of  Hans 
Christian    Andersen 


It  is  only  fitting  that  April  2.  of  this  year,  which  marks  the  centenary  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  the  famous  Danish  writer  of 
fairy-stories,  should  be  remembered  among  the  hosts  of  readers,  who,  as  chil- 
dren, have  devoured  his  tales,  lived  and  thrived  upon  them,  as  it  were,  and  who, 
as  men  and  women  still  feel  the  force  of  the  unique  personality  that  pervades 
them.  Hans  Andersen,  whose  life  was  so  full  of  incident  and  interest  and 
whose  character,  despite  its  numerous  faults,  was  so  replete  with  tenderness  and 
humor,  is  to  be  recalled  only  with  appreciation  and  gratitude.  His  was  a  mind 
so  large  in  its  imaginative  capacity  that  its  possessor  could  summon  forth  with 
the  very  power  of  the  "tinder-box,"  it  would  seem,  a  whole  multitude  of  pixies 
and  elves  and  fairy  creatures  and  could  make  chairs  and  darning-needles  and  what- 
ever other  inanimate  objects  he  chose,  speak  with  the  convincing  force  and  ap- 
peal of  things  veritably  human.  It  is  now  one  hundred  years  since  Andersen 
was  born  and  thirty  years  since  he  died,  but  his  tales  have  become  classic  and 
the  demand  for  them  shows  no  diminution. 


SOMEONE  has  called  Hans  Chris- 
tian Andersen  the  first  "child  au- 
thor,'' the  "first  child  who  contrib- 
uted to  literature."  Doubtless,  among 
the  thousands  of  little   friends  to  whom 
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the  ''Ugly  Duckling"  and  the  dogs  with 
eyes  like  teacups,  mill-wheels  and  towers 
have  become  living,  proximate  beings, 
ever-present  companions  of  the  nursery, 
the  aptitude  of  this  description  might  be 
verified.  Andersen  by  no  means  loved 
children  with  the  passion  that  might  very 
naturally  be  presupposed,  but  his  inher- 
ent quahties  were  such  as  touch  most 
closelv  the  attributes  of  childhood  and  in 
spite  of  himself  he  stands  on  a  plane  with 
the  children,  so  that  they  understand  him 
perfectly,  feel  with  him  and  approve  of 
him. 


As  Dr.  Georg  Brandes,  probably  the 
most  appreciative  of  Andersen's  critics, 
has  said,  Hans  Andersen  never  grew  up. 
It  was  almost  as  if  his  development  along 
certain  Hues  had  been  arrested,  so  child- 
like in  his  simplicity,  so  essentially  child- 
like in  his  vision,  did  he  remain,  even  to 
the  day  of  his  death. 

Andersen  did  not  set  out  to  be  a  writer 
of  fairy-tales.  He  had  aspirations  far 
higher.  Like  Charles  Reade,  he  loved  the 
theatre  and  the  drama,  and  determined  to 
write  for  the  stage.  How  miserably  he 
failed  in  this  chosen  vocation  was  a  fact 
that  the  author  himself  never  realized, 
and  the  petulance  and  peevishness  with 
which  he  was  wont  to  regard  his  adverse 
critics  and  even  the  public,  for  that  mat- 
ter, when  his  plays  met  with  the  ill-success 
that  was  inevitable,  would  be  contemptible 
were  it  not  so  pathetic. 

Hans  Christian  Andersen  was  a  native 
of  Denmark,  and  was  born  April  2,  1805, 
in  the  town  of  Odense,  on  the  Island  of 
Funen.  His  father  was  a  cobbler,  poor 
but  of  a  rather  intellectual  turn  and  in 
many  respects  a  really  independent  thinker. 
His  mother,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a 
light,  frivolous  dame,  who  in  later  years 
found  only  an  unsatisfactory  joy  in  living 
through  close  companionship  with  the 
bottle.  As  a  child  Andersen  was  permit- 
ted to  do  practically  as  he  pleased.  Sensi- 
tive and  inclined  to  timidity,  and  none 
too  energetic,  he  made  little  or  no  progress 
at  school,  and  home  discipline  did  not  cfl- 
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force  his  attendance.  As  a  consequence 
"he  grew  up  among  the  old  women  of  the 
village,  especially  those  in  the  poorhouse, 
whose  stories  furnished  the  required  food 
for  his  extraordinarily  vivid  imagination 
and  supplied  material  for  the  dreams  that 
were  inseparably  a  part  of  his  existence. 
He  did  manage  to  learn  to  read  fairly  well, 
and  this  accomplishment  was  put  to  the 
test  in  the  perusal  of  every  old  romance 
and  play  that  he  could  lay  hands  on.  When 
he  was  about  nine  years  old  his  father 
died,  and  a  few  years  later  the  boy's  pas- 
sion for  the  stage  ripened  into  a  resolve 
to  go  to  Copenhagen,  there  to  become  an 
actor.  He  arrived  in  the  Danish  capital 
in  the  Fall  of  1819,  and  then  commenced 
"his  struggles.  It  was  only  too  evident, 
from  the  first,  that  the  long,  lanky  youth 
would  make  almost  anything  better  than 
an  actor.  At  the  same  time,  his  eccentric 
manner,  his  infectious  enthusiasm,  soon 
made  him  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  town, 
and  notoriety  led  to  friendships,  some  of 
them  with  people  of  prominence  and  cul- 
ture. Had  Andersen  not  been  so  proud 
he  would  have  suffered  far  less,  but  he 
would  not  uncover  his  extreme  poverty  to 


his  richer  acquaintances  and  he  had  often 
great  difficulty  in  making  both  ends  meet. 
The  first  drama  that  he  tried  to  write 
was."Alfsol,"  and  the  second  "The  Rob- 
bers at  Visenberg.'*  This  he  sent  anony- 
mously to  the  Royal  Theatre.  It  was  re- 
jected, of  course,  and  a  stinging  comment 
made  upon  its  plain  display  of  defects  in 
fundamental  education.  Nothing  daunted, 
the  confident  author  dispatched  "Alfsol" 
after  it,  this  time  with  better  result.  The 
play  could  not,  it  is  true,  be  used  for 
presentation,  but  there  were  some  who 
found  in  it  evidences  of  a  talent  that  seem- 
ed worth  cultivation,  and  the  upshot  of 
the  matter  was  Andersen's  introduction 
to  Jonas  Collin,  from  then  on  his  benefac- 
tor and  friend,  through  whom  was  made 
possible  a  three  years'  term  at  the  Latin 
School  at  Slagelse.  But  Andersen  never 
learned  to  write  in  a  style  such  as  his  other 
abilities  warranted;  in  fact,  his  difficulty 
in  mastering  even  his  own  language  is 
somewhat  ludicrous.  The  old  fault  of 
lack  of  application,  a  penchant  for  day- 
dreaming and  a  resentment  of  criticism 
are  largely  to  blame  for  the  defect  with- 
out doubt,  and  the  last  resulted  in  his  re- 
turn to  Copenhagen  in   1827  and  settling 
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down  there,  trouble  having  arisen  between 
him  and  the  master  under  whom  he  was 
studying.  A  new  tutor  was,  however,  pro- 
vided and  Andersen  managed  to  scramble 
through  with  his  final  examinations. 

He  was  now  to  make  his  debut  as  an 
author,  which  he  did  with  the  *'Journey 
on  Foot  from  Holm  Canal  to  the  East 
Point  of  Amager,"  a  work  which  Edward 
Collin,  son  of  Jonas  Collin,  brought  out 
for  him  by  subscription.  The  book, 
though  frequently  plagiaristic,  was  favor- 
ably received,  and  traces  of  the  genius  that 
was  later  to  blossom  forth  are  to  be  dis- 
cerned in  it. 

Andersen's  travels  properly  begin  in 
1 83 1,  when  he  set  out  for  Hamburg, 
toured  Switzerland,  visited  Dresden  and 
Berlin,  and  upon  his  return  brought  out 
the  "Silhouettes  of  a  Journey  to  the  Hartz 
and  to  Saxon  Switzerland.*'  He  was  al- 
ways in  his  element  when  traveling.  He 
calls  himself  **a  bird  of  passage"  and  while 
"on  the  wing"  took  the  most  profound  de- 
light in  faithfully  recording  his  impres- 
sions. His  observation  was  keen,  and 
with  his  fine  sense  of  humor  he  made  his 
books  of  travel  most  delectable. 

In  the  meantime  he  had  also  published 
a  small  volume  of  poems  and  one  of  his 
dramatic  works,  "Love  on  the  Nikolai 
Tower"  had  been  accepted.  His  reputa- 
tion as  a  writer  was  now  in  some  degree 
established.  But  still  the  aspiration  to 
become  a  great  dramatist  haunted  him, 
and  this  more  than  anything  else  led  him 
into  pitfalls  and  caused  so  much  of  that 
unhappiness  which  criticism  always  caused 
him. 

In  1833  Andersen-  visited  Paris,  but 
here  again  his  enjoyment  had  its  leaven 
of  bitterness,  supplied  by  his  critics,  from 
whom  the  author  could  tolerate  so  little. 
He  began  a  long  poem  and  with  this  he 
was  to  silence  them  once  and  forever.  He 
had  always  an  implicit  faith  in  the  merit 
of  everything  that  he  undertook  to  write, 
and  now  his  enthusiasm  waxed  hot  and  he 
continued  his  journey  through  France  and 
into  Italy  in  a  perfect  glow  of  anticipated 
triumph.  But  again  he  was  .to  suffer. 
"Agnete"  was  dispatched  to  Collins  and 
issued  in  the  absence  of  the  author.  It 
proved  a  complete  failure.  It  was  again 
sadly  evident  that  Andersen's  genius  was 
not  of  the  higher  poetic  order,  and  he  was 


still  prone  to  make  use  of  other  people's 
ideas.  Yet  the  agony  which  he  endured 
at  every  rebuff  cannot  fail  to  stir  the 
heart,  for  this  spectacle  of  wounded  van- 
ity in  a  man,  who  after  all  was  but  a  child, 
with  a  child's  conceit  in  its  own  perform- 
ances, forms  as  always  the  piteous  episode 
in  Andersen's  life.  After  the  disappoint- 
ment of  "Agnete"  he  continued  his  trav- 
els, dreading  to  return  to  the  land  which 
to  his  contorted  imagination  had  so  failed 
to  appreciate  him,  but  when  finally  he  did 
make  up  his  mind  to  go  back  he  was  both 
surprised  and  delighted  to  be  so  cordially, 
even  lovingly,  received. 

In  1835  his  first  novel  appeared,  "Im- 
provisatoren,"  a  picture  of  life  in  Italy, 
and  this  time  he  had  small  reason  -for  com- 
plaint, for,  faulty  as  the  book  was  in  many 
particulars,  it  received  an  ovation,  and  its 
author  was  from  that  forward  secure  in 
his  reputation  as  a  writer. 

But  even  then  Andersen  had  not  dis- 
covered that  form  of  literary  expression 
in  which  he  was  to  excel,  and  on  which 
all  his  future  fame  must  rest.  In  the  com- 
ing years  he  was  to  write  more  novels, 
"O.  T.,"  "Only  a  Fiddler,"  "The  Two 
Baronesses"  and  "To  Be  or  Not  to  Be ;" 
he  was  to  write  more  poems  and  more 
dramas,  some  of  the  last  of  which  were 
to  be  accepted  and  some  few  even  pro- 
duced successfully,  as,  for  example,  "The 
Mulatto,"  a  drama  in  five  acts,  and  the 
one-act  plays,  "The  King  Dreams"  and 
"The  Lying-in  Room."  But  always  would 
his  novels  be  prolix,  weak  in  characteriza- 
tion, indifferent  in  construction  and  marred 
by  an  ill-judged  intrusion  of  the  author's 
personality;  always  would  the  plays  lack 
invention  and  show  an  inability  to  sustain 
a  poetic  narrative  beyond  a  certain  length. 

Writes  Dr.  Brandes, 

"His  prose  has  fancy,  unrestrained  sen- 
timent, rhythm  and  melody;  ...  his 
poems  are  frequently  distinguished  by  a 
peaceful  and  childlike  spirit,  a  warm  and 
gentle  sentiment;  ...  but  the  nurs- 
ery story  remains  his  sole  individual  crea- 
tion." 

The  first  of  the  famous  fairy-tales, 
"folk-tales,"  Mr.  R.  Nisbet  Bain  says 
would  be  a  more  correct  rendition  of  the 
Danish  "Eventyr,"  appeared  in  a  little 
pamphlet  in  1835.    There  were  four  stories 
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in  the  collection,  "The  Tinder-Box,"  "The 
Princess  and  the  Pea,"  "Little  Claus  and 
Big   Claus"  and  "Little  Ida^s   Flowers." 
The  remainder  of  the  tales  followed  at  in- 
tervals, and  were  received  with  enthusi- 
asm in  Germany,   Sweden,  Norway  and 
England,    their    reception    in    Denmark 
being  marked   by   coolness,  which,   how- 
ever,   developed    gradually    into    a  very 
sure    and    permanent    popularity.      The 
author    was    feted    wherever    he    went, 
particularly   in    Germany,   and   his    visits 
to    England    in    1846    and     1857,    dur- 
ing which  time  he  became  most  friendly 
with  Charles  Dickens  and  was  the  latter's 
guest,  proved  triumphal  in  every  respect. 
He  had  always  been  fond  of  declaiming 
his  works,  and  he  now  took  huge  pleasure 
in   reading  his  tales  to  the  appreciative 
audiences   that   comprised   his   many   ad- 
mirers.      He  was  nothing  of  an  elocu- 
tionist, but  he  could  produce  very  good 
effects  and,  in  spite  of  his  almost  repulsive 
appearance,  he  had  no  little  of  the  quality 
of  magnetism  in  his  personality.    His  sim- 
plicity, his  rare  interpretative  powers  when 
reading  his  stories,  his  delicate  irony  and 
pervasive  humor  won  him  the  sympathy 
of  his  hearers,  while  his  many  odd  man- 
nerisms afforded  them  a  most  appreciable 
order  of  entertainment.       Andersen  was 
never  self-conscioqs.     He  was  timid  to 
comicality  and  excessively  nervous,  but  he 
did  not  laiow  what  it  meant  to  be  abashed. 
He  was  as  much  at  home  in  a  palace  as 
in  the  lowly  dwelling  of  a  peasant.    He 
was,   however,   easily  irritated,   and  one 
has  to  laugh  at  his.  harshness  where  the 
sterner  critics  are  concerned.     No  doubt 
his  sensitive  nature  did  feel  depreciation 
like  so  many  blows,  but  his  utter  inability 
to  countenance  the  least  show  of  fault- 
finding with  his  work,  even  when  the  ex- 
ceptions taken  were  clearly  just,  shows  the 
chief  weakness  in  his  character.    Just  so 
long  as  he  was  applauded  and  petted  he 
was    completely    satisfied    and    contented 
with  himself  and  with  the  world,  but  it 
took  only  the   slightest   sarcasm   or  the 
least  perceptible  coolness  to  plunge  him 
into  a  veritable  state  of  impotent  rage  or 
collapse.    At  times  he  would  wish  to  die 
because  his  feelings  have  been  hurt.    Yet 
in  "The  Story  of  My  Life,"  published  just 
after  his  death,  he  begins  his  autobiogra- 
phy with. 


"My  life  is  a  lovely  story,  happy  and 
full  of  incident." 

And  he  can  say  with  all  sincerity, 

"There  is  a  loving  God  who  directs  all 
things  for  the  best." 

Andersen  traveled  in  many  lands,  going 
into  Africa  and  sojourning  in  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, France,  Italy,  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, Sweden,  Norway  and  England.  He 
made  numerous  friends,  people  prominent 
as  writers,  artists,  musicians  and  singers, 
as  well  as  kings  and  princes.  The  Duke 
of  Weimar  was  his  very  good  friend  and 
three  kings  of  Denmark  honored  him.  In 
France  he  met  Heine,  Hugo,  Balzac,  La- 
martine  and  Dumas,  pere.  Jenny  Lind 
was  his  "sister"  and  Frederika  Bremer 
was  his  encouraging  admirer.  In  Dickens 
he  found  a  really  kindred  spirit,  and  the 
two  spent  many  happy  hours  together. 
Wherever  he  traveled  he  found  material 
for  books.    Dr.  Brandes  writes, 

"He  observes  with  the  eye  of  a  painter, 
and  he  describes  like  an  enthusiast." 

Two  of  the  best  of  his  works  of  travel 
are  "In  Spain"  and  "In  Sweden." 

Andersen  also  attempted  an  epic  poem, 
"Ahasuerus,"  but  once  more  he  found 
himself  incapable  of  sustained  poetic  con- 
ception and  after  the  first  two  parts  the 
poem  drags  unconscionably  and  the  poet 
was  compelled  to  close  it  abruptly,  being 
unequal  to  devising  anything  like  a  satis- 
factory conclusion. 

The  last  days  of  the  "old  poet,"  as  An- 
dersen was  called,  were  peaceful  and 
pleasant.  There  were  many  friends  to 
protect  him,  and  he  did  not  want  for  any 
of  the  comforts  that  money  could  buy. 
He  had,  moreover,  almost  complete  sur- 
cease from  his  grievances  and  his  inordi- 
nate vanity  was  appeased  by  a  very  satis- 
fying fame.  Not  long  before  his  death  a 
statue  was  raised  in  Copenhagen  to  his 
honor,  and  it  is  said  that  he  used  to  walk 
out  into  the  square  and  look  at  it,  evident- 
ly highly  gratiiSed  at  this  mark  of  appre- 
ciation. He  died  on  August  4,  1875,  and 
was  buried  with  great  ceremony  at  the 
expense  of  the  State.  He  had  railed  at 
Denmark  for  many  years.  Had  he  been 
less  hungry  for  flattery,  more  comprehen- 
sive of  discriminating  criticism,  he  would 
have  realized  how  fortunate  he  was  in  the 
love  and  admiration  that  his  countrymen 
accorded  him. 
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The    Critics    on    Andersen 

He  (Andersen)  was  the  interpreter  to 
the  world  of  that  creative  power  which  is 
significant  of  childhood — the  child  spoke 
through  him.  He  was  a  child  all  his  life. 
The  naivete  which  is  so  large  an  element 
in  his  stories  was  an  expression  of  his  own 
artless  nature. 

Horace  Scudder,  in  *'Harper's/'  1884. 


Andersen  is  a  magician  who  wields  the 
wand  that  can  cause  the  elements  to  whis- 
per, and  everything  upon  earth,  animate 
and  inanimate,  appear  as  your  bosom 
friend  and  divulge  its  secrets. 

Louis  Bagger,  in  **Appleton's  Month- 
ly," 1871. 

♦     ♦     ♦ 

The  very  limitations  of  his  fancy,  its 
excessive  delicacy,  flightiness  and  instabil- 
ity, its  trick  of  perpetually  hovering  around 
a  thousand  objects  without  fastening  on 


any,  its  superficiality,  which  made  him  but 
an  indifferent  dramatist,  and  not  mudi 
more  than  a  second-rate  novelist,  were  in 
their  proper  element  among  the  ever-shift- 
ing phantasmagoria  of  fairy-land.  He 
had,  too,  a  child's  imagination,  which  per- 
sonifies and  vivifies  everything,  whether 
it  be  a  plant,  s^  flower,  a  bird,  a  cat,  a  doll, 
or  clouds,  sunbeams,  winds  and  the  sea- 
sons of  the  year.  The  determining  quality 
of  Andersen's  art,  therefore,  was  sympa- 
thy with  the  child-like  in  the  widest  sense. 
*  *  *  *  Finally,  and  here  we  hit  upon 
the  real  secret  of  Andersen's  unique  art 
as  a  teller  of  fairy  tales — he  possessed  the 
rare  gift  of  fashioning,  or  rather  evoking 
supernatural  beings  of  every  sort  and  kind, 
elves,  gnomes,  pixies,  trolls,  dryads  and 
mermaids.  Andersen  is  the  only  story- 
teller who  has  succeeded  in  inventing  fairy 
tales  which  are  as  fresh,  natural  and  spon- 
taneous as  a  genuine  marchen. 

R.   NiSBET    Bain,  in  "Hans  Christian 
Andersen." 
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From  the  Memorial  Edition, 

"  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales."    The  Century  Co. 


Drawn  by  Hans  Tegner 

THE  PEA  WAS  PRESERVED  IN  THE  CABINET  OF  CURIOSITIES  ' 
"The  Princess  and  the  Fea" 


Anderseon — the    Man    and    the  Author 

By    Talcott    Williams 


A  PLAIN-SPOKEN  novel  by  De 
Musset  in  its  opening  chapters  sug- 
gests the  strange  reason  why  the 
twenties  of  the  nineteenth  century  found 
at  the  college  age  that  amazing  swan  flight 
of  genius  which  between  1820  and  1830 
began  its  life  work.  When  Hans  Chris- 
tian Andersen  was  at  the  University  of 
Copenhagen,  in  the  same  years  when 
Longfellow,  Hawthorne,  Holmes  and 
Emerson  were  at  their  college  work,  Ten- 
nyson at  his,  and  Browning  in  the  college 
years,  Victor  Hugo  at  his  academic  stud- 
ies, and  nearly  every  leading  figure  in  let- 
ters in  the  nineteenth  century  at  the  school 
or  college  age,  there  were  in  the  Danish 
school  rooms  at  Copenhagen,  as  critics  of 
Denmark  are  fond  of  saying,  twelve  major 
and  four  minor  poets. 

It  was  the  fate  of  Andersen  to  come  to 
his  crowded  and  crammed  training  for  his 
life  work — he  did  his  college  preparation  in 
a  few  weeks — after  a  childhood  which  had 
in  it  every  penance  and  penalty  of  the  ugly 
duckling.  He  had  for  his  grandfather  an 
amiable  lunatic.  His  father,  the  cobbler, 
was  on  the  edge  of  insanity.  His  mother 
was  shiftless.  He  himself  had  through 
all  his  life  those  strange  signs  of  arrested 
development  with  which  the  student  of 
the  abnormal  is  familiar.  Vain,  sensitive, 
egotistical  to  a  fault,  unable  to  control 
his  impulses,  his  hates  or  his  chatter,  see- 
ing all  of  life  from  the  standpoint  of  an 
irritable  self,  he  had  those  strange  marks 
of  the  grown-up  child  which  perpetually 
suggest  how  little  we  know  as  to  the 
fashion  and  working  of  the  mind.  Nor  is 
it  exaggeration  to  say,  with  Stevenson, 
that  Andersen  went  ^'thrilling  from  top  to 
toe  wMth  an  excruciating  vanity,  and  scout- 
ing even  along  the  streets  for  the  shadows 
of  offense."  The  literary  result  of  this 
nature  was  that  he  failed  at  every  serious 
task  that  he  undertook  except  one,  and 
this  he  never  considered  serious.  All  his 
life  he  was  writing  long  plays,  most  of 
which  no  one  would  accept,  and  none  of 
which  anyone  was  willing  to  see  acted 
more  than  three  weeks.     His  novels  are 


inconceivably  dull,  mere  narrative  spun 
through  pages  of  running  talk,  in  which 
the  story  is  perpetually  winding  along 
through  endless  changes  without  any  clear 
grip  of  a  plot.  His  poems,  when  they 
leave  the  childlike  note,  command  no  at- 
tention. 

But  one  thing  this  child-man  could  do. 
He  was  just  thirty  when  he  wrote,  care- 
lessly and  casually  and  for  a  cheap  pub- 
lication, the  fairy  tales  which  were  to  make 
him  known  in  coming  letters.  He  had  the 
foibles,  the  instincts,  and  the  narrative  and 
gnomic  quality  of  the  child.  In  civiliza- 
tion he  retained  the  precise  aptitude  which 
renders  the  fairy  tale  the  natural  product 
of  early  and  primitive  life.  We,  alas,  have 
come  to  think  of  the  fairy  tale  as  some- 
thing concrete,  fixed  and  definite.  We 
collect  them  in  variants,  catalogue  and  ar- 
range them,  treat  them  as  if  they  had  been 
cut  and  carved  in  a  definite  and  continu- 
ous shape.  Thus  we  read  them  and  thus 
even  our  children  think  of  them. 

But  they  are  not  thus  in  the  soil  in 
which  they  grow.  Each  in  an  earlier  age 
belonged  to  him  who  told  it  best.  Each 
was  varied,  embroidered  and  improved, 
added  to,  expanded  and  contracted,  as 
mother  and  aunt,  story  teller  and  wander- 
ing peddler,  chose  to  deal  with  what  was 
as  much  his  own  as  in  all  the  story-telling 
generations  which  had  gone  before. 

It  was  with  this  fluid  mind  that  Ander- 
son saw  nature,  childhood  and  society. 
The  stories  which  he  wrote  so  easily,  of 
which  he  thought  so  little,  which  his  own 
country  did  not  appreciate  for  a  genera- 
tion, and  which  the  world  only  held  at 
their  full  value  towards  the  close  of  his 
life,  repeated  the  attitude,  the  spirit,  and 
the  method  of  those  unknown  men  and 
women  to  whom  literature  owes  all  its  be- 
ginnings, who  in  the  mire  and  brutality, 
the  struggle  and  agony  of  savage  and  bar- 
barous life,  set  afloat  on  troubled  waters 
the  fairy  tale  and  fable. 

Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and 
the  spirit  of  a  little  child  leads  all  who  read 
Hans  Christian  Andersen. 


ANDERSEN'S  CHILDHOOD   HOME 


Flashlights    on    Hans   Christian 

Andersen 

By     B.    J.     Rotart 

"  //  does  not  ?nake  any  difference  if  you  are  born  in  a  duck^s  pen^ 
if  you  are   bred  in   a   swanks  eggy 

From    *'  The    Ugly   Duckhngr 


*'But  you  are  very  young,  Hans,"  re- 
monstrated Iversen,  one  of  the  leading 
citizens  of  Odense,  to  whom  Andersen 
had  applied  for  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
Mme.  Schall,  the  great  danseuse.  "I 
know,"  answered  Hans  confidently,  "I  am 
only  14  years,  but  my  mother  has  given 
her  consent  for  me  to  go  and  become 
famous." 

No  apparent  doubt  existed  in  the  child- 
mind  that  he  had  but  to  go  and  become 
famous.  Armed  with  this  letter  of  intro- 
duction, given  reluctantly,  partly  because 
of  his  youth,  and  a  lack  of  comeliness, 
which  might  have  won  him  favor,  and 
partly  because  Herr  Iversen  did  not  per- 
sonally know  the  great  danseuse,  An- 
dersen presented  himself.  Fired  by  en- 
thusiasm, and  an  almost  incredible  belief 
in  his  gifts,  Andersen  behaved  in  so  ex- 


traordinary a  manner  as  to  frighten  the 
great  lady,  and  cause  her  to  suspect  the 
mental  equilibrium  of  her  youthful  visitor. 
This  suspicion  was  not  unshared  in  later 
years^  his  oddities  and  mad  outbursts  being 
well  calculated  to  inspire  a  doubt  as  to 
his  entire  sanity. 

Andersen  naturally  received  no  help 
from  the  gifted  lady  whom  he  had  so  dis- 
turbed, but  in  no  wise  discouraged  by 
this  contretemps,  betook  himself  to  Siboni, 
Director  of  the  Royal  Musical  Conserva- 
tory, at  Copenhagen,  and  by  some  means 
enlisted  his  hearty  co-operation  and  sym- 
pathy. 

Jonas  Collin,  who  became  his  guardian, 
enlisted  the  interest  of  the  King,  and  his 
education  was  begun  by  means  of  a  pen- 
sion. Pensions  are  provided  by  the  Govern- 
ment, to  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  the 
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King   in  aiding  any  talent  likely  to  profit  Very  little  is  known  in  this  country  of 

by   such  timely  help.     In  1829  Andersen  the    relations   in    which    Andersen   stood 

began   his  real  literary  work,  though  on  with  Jonas  Collin,  his  brother,  and  their 

his  leaving  school  the  rector  had  said  to  household.    Jonas  Collin  constituted  him- 

him  very  seriously :  ** You  will  never  be  a  self  the  guardian  of  the  lad,  and  Andersen 

student,  and  your  poems  will  never  be  read  soon  grew  to  regard  their  home  as  his 

by  anybody,  and  yourself  will  end  in  an  own.     While  he  did  not  stay  there  per- 

asylum."     Private  tuition,  however,   met  manently,  it  was  always  his  rock  of  refuge 

with  some  success,  though  Andersen  never  when  the  scathing  criticisms  of  his  **ene- 

U.UVU      J.^j4i   ^  yy,u^   /<r/4*^.M^  ufcUi^^y^  /fu^^MUt^ 

LETTER  FROM  CHARLES  DICKENS  TO  HANS  CHRISTIAN  ANDERSEN 

Written  presumably  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  Andersen,  announcing  his  will- 
ingness to  visit  Dickens  at  a  certain  time,  a  time  that  the  English  novelist 
has  to  acknowledge  inconvenient. 

did  know  the  merest  rule  of  grammar,  and  mies"  proved  almost  more  than  his  super- 

his  spelling  grew  much  more  famous  than  sensitive  soul  could  endure.    The  Collins 

his   earHer  poems.     An   old   woman  had  never  failed  him  in  his  needs.     There  he 

prophesied,  however,  in  his  childhood,  that  ever  received  a  deferential  homage,  and 

he  would  be  famous,  and  that  the  "city  a  caressing  smoothing  down  of  his  ruffled 

would  be  illuminated"  in  his  honor.    The  '  plumage,  a  patient  hearing  of  his  outbursts 

city  was  illuminated  in  his  honor  in  1867,  against   the    unappreciative   canaille    who 

the  market  place  being  black  with  people,  had  wounded  him  in  his  most  accessible 

who  did  homage  to  Andersen.  weakness — his  pride. 
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Andersen's    Travels 


With  an  inordinate  vanity  as  a  mental 
stimulus,  and  a  consummate  belief  in  his 
**inspired"  gifts,  the  opportunity  to  travel 
given  Hans  Christian  Andersen  was  to 
him  a  key  to  a  life  which  was  to  become 
a  ^'beautiful  fairy  tale." 

An  awkward,  gawky,  lanky  lad,  with  a 
face  of  singular  ugliness,  armed  with  this 
magical  sesame,  Andersen  visited,  at  in- 
tervals, as  he  could  earn,  borrow  or  save 
the  money,  Germany,  France,  Switzerland 
and  Italy,  meeting  Charles  Dickens  in 
England,  at  Lady  Blessington's,  and  he 
gives  the  following  ardent  account: 

"Before  we  sat  down  to  eat,  Lady 
Blessington  gave  me  the  English  edition 
of  *Das  Marchen  Meines  Lebens'  and  bade 
me  write  my  name  in  it.  Just  as  I  was 
writing,  a  man  came  into  the  room,  just 
like  the  portraits  we  have  all  seen — a  man 
who  had  come  to  town  for  my  sake,  and 
had  written  *I  must  see  Andersen.'  He 
had  no  sooner  saluted  the  company  than  i 
left  the  writing  desk  and  rushed  toward 
him ;  we  took  each  other  by  the  hand, 
looked  into  each  other's  eyes,  and  laughed 
for  joy.  We  knew  each  other  so  well, 
although  this  was  our  first  meeting — it 
was  Charles  Dickens." 

His  wanderings  enabled  him  to  meet 
Jenny  Lind,  Dumas,  Lord  Palmerston  and 
others.  Wilkie  Collins  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott  were  his  *'aflfectionate  friends.** 
Schumann,  Mendelssohn  and  Meyerbeer 
all  contributed  music  for  his  songs,  much 
to  Andersen's  naive  delight ;  but  com- 
placently accepted  as  a  just  tribute  from 
appreciative  friends. 

After  meeting  Dickens,  Hans  Andersen 
was  at  times  Dickens'  guest. 

The  letter  reproduced  with  this  article 
was  apparently  written  after  Andersen 
had  signified  his  desire  to  renew  the  pleas- 
ant companionship  with  the  English  nov- 
elist. 

Andersen's  Sel  f- A  p  p  rcc  i  at  i  o  n 

Andersen's  conception  of  God  was  that 
of  "a  benevolent  old  Man  with  a  long 
beard,  who  sat  up  in  the  skies."  and  to 
whom  Andersen  gave  credit  for  neglect- 
ing the  rest  of  the  Universe  and  spending 
His  whole  time  directing  the  affairs  of 
one  Hans  Christian  Andersen. 


Despite  his  physical  ill  looks,  Andersen 
rather  flattered  himself  upon  the  distin- 
guished and  dignified  appearance  he 
thought  he  possessed,  and  he,  singularly 
enough,  won  much  favor  and  flattering 
homage  from  women,  which  in  nowise 
abated  this  inordinate  vanity,  and  in 
times  of  his  greatest  depression  served 
as  his  greatest  consolation.  Not  only 
childish,  Andersen  was,  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  a  child,  and  the  homage  paid  him 
by  children,  to  whom  he  frequently  read 
his  "tales"  (though  in  reality  he  cared 
nothing  for  children)  tickled  his  vanity, 
in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  a  precocious 
child  would  be  pleased  at  the  wondering 
flattery  of  a  group  of  small  companions. 

•*You  are  wonderful,"  the  children 
would  say,  with  wide-open,  appreciative 
eyes. 

*'I  am  wonderful,"  Hans  Andersen 
would  echo. 

Andersen's    Screen 

The  childishness  which  led  Hans  as  a 
boy  to  sew  and  dress  dolls,  induced  a 
quaint  fancy  after  his  '^breakdown"  and 
chronic  invalidism.  Confined  to  his  room, 
consumed  by  maddening  rebellion  against 
the  fate  which  had  disabled  him,  Hans, 
with  infinite  patience  and  childlike  pains, 
made  a  screen,  divided  into  eight  sections. 
This  screen  was  six  feet  in  height  and  ten 
in  width,  and  represented  Denmark,  Swe- 
den, Germany,  France,  England,  the 
Orient,  and  one  illustrating  various  places 
which  had  meant  moments  of  happiness 
in  an  otherwise  almost  constant  unhappy 
existence.  This  screen  was  composed  in 
an  inexplicable  manner,  and  by  the  most 
minute  and  intricate  labor,  of  small  clip- 
pings, carefully  assorted  and  glued  to- 
gether in  juxtaposition,  which  must  have 
called  for  the  most  infinite  care. 

The  screen  was  exhibited  in  Chicago 
recently.  At  the  time  the  screen  was  his 
sole  source  of  amusement.  He  could 
hardly  control  himself  to  the  extent  of 
receiving  the  few  friends  left  him.  Bain 
says  in  his  biography:  "Unfavorable  crit- 
icism he  atributed  to  envy,  malice  or  stu- 
piditv."  "Once  he  denounced  as  flat  blas- 
phemv  to  thus  impiously  deny  the  gifts 
which  God  had  given  him." 


Editions    of   Andersen's   Fairy    Tales 


HANS  ANDERSEN'S  tales  have  ap- 
peared in  a  variety  of  American 
editions,  most  of  them,  however, 
cheap  and  ordinary,  designed  to  be  within 
reach     of    all    the    manv     readers     who 


years,  showing  how  continuous  has  been 
the  demand  for  them. 

But  among  the  most  interesting  special 
editions,  the  Memorial  Edition  of  1900, 
issued  by  the  Century  Co.,  stands  fore- 


From  the  Memorial  Edition  "  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales'" 

"THIS  EGG  TAKES  A  DEAL  OF  HATCHING' 
"The  Ugly  Duckling" 


Drawn  by  Hans  Tegner 


naturally  wish  to  possess  this  indispensa- 
ble household  volume.  As  many  as  two 
dozen  different  editions  must  have  issued 
from  the  press  within  the  last  twenty-five 


most.  This  book,  quarto  size  and  delight- 
fully illustrated,  with  some  250  pictures, 
by  Hans  Tegner,  supposed  to  be  the  great- 
est living  Danish  illustrator,  was  prepared 
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and  issued  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Danish  Government,  and  is  dedicated  to 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  now  Queen  Alex- 
andra. 

Eleven  years  were  devoted  by  the  artist 
Tegner  to  the  making  of  the  illustrations, 


who  had  the  pleasant  privilege  of  a  per- 
sonal friendship  with  Andersen,  and  on 
one  occasion  heard  him  read  one  of  the 
famous  tales. 

Besides   this   Memorial    Edition,    there 
have  been,  curiously  enough,  few  worthy 


From  the  Memorial  Edition  of  'Andersens  Fairy  Tales" 


Drawn  by  Hans  Tegner 


'  ON  THE  LAST  HOUSE  IN  A  LITTLE  VILLAGE  A  PAIR  OF  STORKS  HAS  BUILT  THEIR  NEST" 

"The  Storks" 


the  originals  of  which  were  exhibited  at 
the  Paris  Exposition  in  1900. 

Not  all  the  stories  appear  in  this  edi- 
tion, but  those  usually  considered  the  best 
are  included,  and  have  been  newly  trans- 
lated from  the  original  by  Mr.  H.  L. 
Braekstad.  An  interesting  introduction 
has  been  provided  by  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse, 


issues  of  the  "Eventvr,"  either  in  the  Dan- 
ish  or  in  any  of  the  twenty-five  other  lan- 
guages into  which  the  stories  have  been 
translated.  There  is,  however,  a  neat,  con- 
veniently handled  volume  published  by 
McKay,  Philadelphia,  with  colored  pictures 
and  pen  sketches  in  the  text,  and  a  more 
sumptuous  quarto  volume  has  been  issued 


From  "  Andersons  Fairy  Tales."    J.  B.  Llpplncott  Co. 


Drawn  by  Helen  Stratton 


"AN  OSTRICH  RAN  A  RACE  WITH  ME" 
"The  Garden  of  Paradise" 


by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  with  numerous 
illustrations  of  a  very  artistic  order,  by 
Helen  Stratton,  and  an  introduction  by 
Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale. 

The  Teutonic  peoples  have  appreciated 
Andersen  more  than  the  Latin  races.    His 


genius  appeals  far  more  forcibly  to  Eng- 
lish, Swede,  Norwegian,  Dane  and  Ger- 
man than  to  the  French,  Spanish  and  Ital- 
ian. In  Spain  he  has  been  read  but  little, 
w^hile  in  Germany  he  at  all  times  rivals  in 
popularity  the  brothers  Grimm. 


From  "  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales."    (Lippincott) 


Drawn  by  Helen  Stratton 


"SHE  LAY  ASLEEP  ON  THE  DOG'S  BACK' 
"The  Tinder-Box." 


From  "  Oiford  and  Its  Story,"    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

WADHAM  COLLEGE 


English    Poets    at    Oxford    and 
C  am  bridge 

By    John     Russell     Hayes 
III. 

Wordsworth 


THE  third  book  of  Wordsworth's 
"Prelude"  is  the  record  of  his  life 
at  Cambridge,  which  University  he 
fittingly  called  a  "garden  of  great  intel- 
lects," and 

seat  of  Arts!  renowned  throughout  the  world  I 
The  college  of  St.  John's  became,  in 
1787,  his  nurse  and  guide, — that  house  of 
learning  remarkable  for  its  architectural 
beauty  and  for  the  illustrious  men  whom 
it  has  fostered.  Thomas  Xashe,  play- 
wright and  fellow  of  Shakespeare,  has 
left  a  quaint  testimonial  of  his  affection 
for  St.  John's  "in  w'hich,"  he  says,  "once 


I  tooke  up  my  inne  for  seven  yere  together 
lacking  a  quarter,  and  yet  love  it  still,  for 
it  is  and  ever  was,  the  sweetest  nurse  of 
knowledge  in  all  that  university."  "Saint 
Johns  ...  at  that  time  was  an  uni- 
versitie  within  it  selfe  .  .  .  having,  as 
I  have  hearde  grave  men  of  credite  report, 
more  candles  light  in  it  everie  winter 
morning  before  foure  of  the  clocke  tlian 
the  foure  of  clocke  bell  gave  stroakes.*' 

Word  worth's  verse-narrative  gives  us 
his  impressions  of  college  life,  and  ac- 
counts of  his  studies  and  his  rambles. 

The  Evangelist  St.  John  my  patron  was: 
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Three  Gothic  courts  are  his.  and  in  the  first 
Was  my  abiding-place,  a  nook  obscure; 

Trinity    College   was   adjacent   to     St. 
John's,  and  the  poet  writes: 
Her  pealing  organ  was  my  neighbor  too; 
And  from  my  pillow,  looking  forth  by  light 
Of  moon  or  favoring  stars,  I  could  behold 
The  antechapel  where  the  statue  stood 
Of  Newton  with  his  prism  and  silent  face, 


Conscious  of  the  great  names  that  hal- 
lowed every  silent  avenue,  green  garden 
and  river  lawn  of  the  old  college  town,  he 
bursts  forth  into  joyous  and  reverent  rem- 
iniscence of  his  musings  on  Chaucer,  Spen- 
ser and  Milton : 

Beside  the  pleasant  Mill  of  Trompington 

I  laughed  with  Chaucer  in  the  hawthorn  shade; 


Courtesy  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH 


The  marble  index  of  a  mind  forever 
Voyaging  through  strange  seas  of  Thought 
alone. 
The  spectacle  of  the  chosen  youth  of 
England  gathered  at  these  shrines  of  \yis- 
dom  stirred  the  contemplative  poet.  Who, 
he  asks, 

Could  have  beheld— with  undelighted  heart, 
So  many  happy  youths,  so  wide  and  fair 
A  congregation  in  its  budding-time 
Of  health  and  hope,  and  beauty;  all  at  once 
So  many  divers  samples  from  the  growth 
Of   life's   sweet   season,— could   have   seen   un- 
moved 
That  miscellaneous  garland  of  wild  flowers 
Decking  the  matron  temples  of  a  place 
So  famous  through  the  world? 


Heard  him,  while  birds  were  warbling,  tell  his 

tales 
Of  amorous  passion.    And  that  gentle  Bard. 
Chosen  by  the  Muses  for  their  Page  of  State- 
Sweet    Spenser,   moving   through   his   clouded 

heaven 
With  the  moon's  beauty  and  the  moon's  soft 

pace. 
I  called  him  Brother,  Englishman,  and  Friend! 
Yea,  our  blind   Poet,  who.  in  his  later  day, 
Stood  almost  single,  uttering  odious  truth — 
Darkness  before,  and  danger's  voice  behind, 
Soul  awful— if  the  earth  has  ever  lodged 
An  awful  soul— I  seemed  to  see  him  here 
Familiarly,  and  in  his  scholar's  dress 
Bounding  before  me,  yet  a  stripling  youth — 
A  boy.  no  better,  with  his  rosy  cheeks 
Angelical,  keen  eye.  courageous  look. 
And  conscious  step  of  purity  and  pride. 
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I  could  not  select  a  finer  example  of 
Wordsworth's  verse  with  which  to  con- 
clude our  glance  at  his  Cambridge  days 
than  his  sonnet,  "Within  King's  College 
Chapel/' — a  worthy  encomium  of  the 
great  Gothic  temple  (built  by  Henry  VI) 
which  is  the  crowning  glory  of  Cambridge. 

Tax  not  the  royal  saint  with  vain  expense. 
With  ill-matched  aims  the  architect  who  plan- 
ned, 

Albeit  labouring  for  a  scanty  band 

Of  white-robed  scholars  only,  this  immense 


Tennyson 

We  have  touched  upon  three  great  Eng- 
lish poets  during  their  collegiate  years. 
To  these  we  may  add  a  fourth, — Alfred 
Tennyson, — like  Spenser,  Milton  and 
Wordsworth,  a  Cambridge  man. 

Those  three  poetical  brothers,  Freder- 
ick, Charles  and  Alfred  Tennyson,  all 
studied  at  Trinity  College,  the  youngest 
and  most  talented  one  assuming  the  cap 
and  gown  in  1828. 


Courtesy  T.  Y.  Crowe  11  &  Co. 

ALFRED.  LORD  TENNYSON 


And  glorious  work  of  fine  intelligence! 

Give  all  thou  canst;  high  Heaven  rejects  the 

lore 
Of  nicely-calculated  less  or  more; 
So  deemed  the  man  who  fashioned  for  the  sense 
These  lofty  pillars,  spread  that  branching  roof 
Self-poised,    and    scooped    into    ten    thousand 

cells, 
Where  light  and   shade   repose,   where  music 

dwells 
Lingering  and  wandering  on  as  loth  to  die; 
Like  thoughts  whose  very  sweetness  yieldeth 

proof 
That  they  were  born  for  immortality. 


Tennyson  and  his  brothers, — all  des- 
tined to  add  lustre  to  nineteenth  century 
lyrical  poetry, — Arthur  Henry  Hallam,  and 
a  few  others,  made  up  the  little  band  of 
high-souled  youths  who  formed  the  intel- 
lectual aristocracy  among  the  Cambridge 
undergraduates  in  those  years,  and  whose 
memories,  one  of  their  number,  then  a  shy, 
reclusive  and  dreamy  young  man,  was  in 
after  days  to  embalm  in  the  imperishable 
pages  of  "In  Memoriam." 
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In  the  eighty-seventh  canto  of  that  poem 
Tennyson  tells  of  a  visit  paid  to  the  scenes 
where  in  that  golden  season  Hallam  shone 
the  bright,  particular  star  of  that  choice 
grroup. 

I  past  beside  the  reverend  walls 
In  which  of  old  I  wore  the  gown; 
I  roved  at  random  thro'  the  town, 

And  saw  the  tumult  of  the  halls; 

And  heard  once  more  in  college  fanes 
The  storm  their  high-built  organs  make, 
And  thunder-music,  rolling,  shake 

The  prophets  blazon'd  on  the  panes; 

And  caught  once  more  the  distant  shout, 
The  measured  pulse  of  racing  oars 
Among  the  willows;  paced  the  shores 

And  many  a  bridge,  and  all  about 

The  same  gray  fiats  again,  and  felt 
The  same,  but  not  the  same;  and  last 
Up  that  long  walk  of  limes  I  past 

To  see  the  rooms  in  which  he  dwelt. 


Where  once  we  held  debate,  a  band 
or  youthful  friends,  on  mind  and  art, 
And  labour,  and  the  changing  mart, 

And  all  the  framework  of  the  land. 

Tennyson's  "Princess"  contains  many 
a  picturesque  glimpse  of  college  life,  albeit 
the  poem  is  a  pleasant  satire  upon  women 
who  would  separate  themselves  from  the 
world  and  seek  for  an  ideal  perfection, — a 
college 

With  prudes  for  proctors,  dowagers  for  deans. 
And  sweet  girl-graduates  in  their  golden  hair. 

A  lovely  passage  is  that  at  the  close  of 
Canto  II,  full  of  memories,  we  may  be 
sure,  of  the  poet's  own  vesper  hours  in 
Trinity  College  chapel : — 

then  day  droopt;  the  chapel  bells 
Caird  us:  we  left  the  walks;  we  mixt  with  those 
Six  hundred  maidens  clad  in  purest  white, 
Before  two  streams  of  light  from  wall  to  wall, 
While  the  great  organ  almost  burst  his  pipes, 
Groaning  for  power,  and  rolling  thro'  the  court 
A  long  melodious  thunder  to  the  sound 
Of  solemn  psalms,  and  silver  litanies, 
The  work  of  Ida,  to  call  down  from  Heaven 
A  blessing  on  her  labours  for  the  world. 

In  a  sonnet  written  while  a  student, 
Tennyson  calls  up  a  picture  of  the  glories 
of  Cambridge, — 

your  halls,  your  ancient  colleges. 
Your  portals  statued  with  old  kings  and  queens, 
Your  gardens,  myriad-volumed  libraries, 
Wax-lighted  chapels,  and  rich-carven  screens, 


Your   doctors,    and   your   proctors,   and   your 

deans 

*        *        * 

Your  solemn  organ-pipes  that  blow 
Melodious  thunders  thro'  your  vacant  courts 
At  morn  and  eve. 

So  much  for  the  chief  Cambridge  poets. 

Hamilton  Wright  Mabie  has  said :  "For 
many  the  deepest  charm  of  Cambridge  lies 
in  its  intimacy  of  association  with  English 
poetry.  To  call  the  roll  of  the  men  who 
have  studied  in  its  colleges  is  like  reciting 
the  names  of  the  great  poets  who  made  the 
language  rich  for  all  time." 

Oxford 

To  pass  to  Oxford  is  to  approach  a  city 
somewhat  less  remarkable  for  pre-eminent 
poetical  names,  it  is  true,  yet  which  we 
may  well  call  one  of  the  "cities  of  the 
soul," — like  Venice,  Florence  and  Athens, 
leaving  in  the  mind  of  the  traveler  abiding 
impressions  of  beauty  and  old-world  asso- 
ciations. 

Fair  as  is  the  university  by  the  Cam, 
yet  one  finds  in  Oxford, — that  "Queen  of 
Romance,"  as  Matthew  Arnold  calls  his 
Alma  Mater, — the  unique  glamour  and  last 
touch  of  loveliness  that  make  her  dearest 
of  all  the  seats  of  learning  in  the  world. 

Those  among  our  countrymen  best  enti- 
tled to  speak  on^the  subject  have  been 
deeply  stirred  by  the  sight  of  the  vener- 
able college  town  of  England. 

Hawthorne  wrote:  "The  world  surely 
has  not  another  place  like  Oxford.  It  is 
a  despair  to  see  such  a  place  and  ever  to 
leave  it ;  for  it  would  take  a  Hfetime,  and 
more  than  one,  to  comprehend  and  enjoy 
it  satisfactorily." 

To  Emerson  the  antique  city  made  its 
appeal:  "Oxford,"  he  said,  "is  old,  even 
in  England,  .  .  .  every  inch  of  ground 
has  its  lustre.  ...  On  every  side 
Oxford  is  redolent  of  age  and  authority. 
.  .  .  The  gale  that  gives  direction  to 
the  vanes  of  all  its  towers  blows  out  of 
antiquity." 

And  Mr.  Mabie,  ever  felicitous  in 
thought  and  word,  has  uttered  the  latest 
eulogy  from  America.  "The  rushing  mod- 
ern world,"  he  writes,  "lies  so  far  away 
that  it  is  inaudible ;  it  ought  to  be  easy  in 
such  places  to  hear  the  eternal  voices,  and 
to  know,  hour  by  hour,  that  the  things  of 
the  mind  are  eternal,  while  the  things  of 
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the  hands  are  for  the  hour.  Here,  surely, 
knowledge,  thought  and  imagination 
ought  to  bear  that  fruit  which  ripens  only 
in  silence,  solitude  and  the  long  leisure  of 
days  that  pass  and  leave  no  sound.  .  .  . 
One  feels  in  these  fragrant  places  of  si- 
lence the  ripeness  of  a  long  histor>',  the 
slow,  continuous  spiritual  life  of  a  great 
race  ...  on  ever\'  side,  are  places 
associated  with  poets,  scholars  and  states- 
men whose  stor\'  is  the  best  heritage  of  a 
country  rich  in  many  imperishable  things/' 
Even  Wordsworth  was  so  moved  by  the 
contemplation  of  Oxford^s  supreme  beauty 
as  to  forget  for  the  moment  his  own  uni- 
versity town: — 

Ye  sacred  nurseries  of  blooming  youth! 

In  whose  collegiate  shelter  England's  flowers 

Expand — enjoying  through  their  vernal  hours 

The  air  of  liberty,  the  light  of  truth; 

Much  have  ye  suffered  from  Time's  gnawing 

tooth. 
Yet,  O  ye  spires  of  Oxford!  domes  and  towers! 
Gardens  and  groves!  your  presence  overpowers 
The  soberness  of  reason;  till,  in  sooth. 
Transformed,  and  rushing  on  a  bold  exchange, 
I  slight  my  own  beloved  Cam,  to  range 
Where  silver  Isis  leads  my  stripling  feet; 
Pace  the  long  avenue,  or  glide  adown 
The    stream-like    windings    of     that     glorious 

street. 
An  eager  novice  robed  in  fluttering  gown! 

It  is  the  attraction  of  the  venerable,  of 
the  immemorially  antique, — mediaeval  tow- 
ers and  centuried  cloisters, — that  impresses 
us  at  Oxford.  It  gives  one  a  deep  sense 
of  humility,  and  a  realization  of  the  com- 
parative smallness  of  things  of  to-day,  to 
look  upon  the  hoary  walls  of  colleges  that 
have  stood  there  for  three,  four  and  six 
centuries;  for  these  antique  establish- 
ments were  built,  some  of  them,  "before 
the  acorn  dropped  that  was  to  grow  into  a 
keel  for  Columbus,*'  as  Lowell  says.  Here, 
still  going  on  with  their  daily  work,  are 
colleges  to  which  men  came  for  learning 
in  the  far-oflf  Middle  Ages,  and  hither  the 
flower  of  England's  youth     still     resort. 


Think  uf  going  to  the  same  college  which 
ones  ancestors  have  attended  for  almost 
time  out  of  mind!     Students  meditate  m 
the   satne  gardens  and  dine  in  the  same 
halls  where  W'ycliffe  associated  with  his 
pupils  in  the  days  when  Chaucer  was  writ- 
ing.    Here  are  immense  college  kitchens, 
where  generations  of  cooks  have  roasted 
good   English  beef   for  yoimg  men  who 
bought   Cax ton's  books    fresh    from    the 
press,    matched   verses    with    Wyatt   and 
Surrey,    and    applauded    the    acting    of 
Shakespeare  in  his  own  dramas ;  no  won- 
der there  is  a  fascination  in  it  all  for  us, 
and  that  it  appeals  to  the  best  in  the  imag- 
ination   of    those    who    come    from  the 
younger  land  to  this  time-honored  shrine ! 
True   to   its   motto, — Dominus    Illimii- 
natio  Mea, — Oxford  has  ever  stood  fore- 
most in  spiritual  things. 

Here  Grocyn,  a  contemporary  of  Co- 
lumbus, first  taught  Greek,  and  with  his 
pupils,  Erasmus  and  More,  opened  the 
way  for  the  cultivation  of  the  New  Learn- 
ing and  the  study  of  Plato's  divine  abstrac- 
tions. 

The  Royal  Commission  that  made  the 
King  James  Version  of  the  Bible,  in  161 1, 
had  many  scholars  of  Oxford  in  its  mem- 
bership. Oxford  is  and  always  has  been 
the  chief  sanctuary  of  the  venerable  and 
noble  Church  of  England. 

At  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  was  the 
beginning  of  the  now  famous  Royal  So- 
ciety. At  Oxford  it  was  that  Blackstone 
lectured  on  the  Laws  of  England. 

While,  with  the  exception  of  Shelley, 
the  poets  of  Oxford  have  not  held  so  high 
a  place  on  the  Parnassian  hill  as  have  the 
chief  ones  among  Cambridge  poets, — yet 
they  form  an  imposing  galaxy ;  and  surely 
tho  most  beautiful  and  winning  celebration 
of  a  college  companionship  and  of  college 
jovs  ever  written  is  to  be  found  in  the 
"Scholar  Gipsy"  and  "Thyrsis"  of  Mat- 
thew  Arnold. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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Book  Vandals  or  Book  Lovers? 

IT  has  been  customary  to  regard  the 
person  who  makes  free  use  of  a  pen- 
cil upon  the  margins  of  a  book,  with 
suspicion  and  frequently  with  horror.  Just 
as  the  average  feminine  sentimentalizes 
over  a  dead  lap-dog,  so  the  average  book 
reader  wastes  precious  moments  in  be- 
wailing the  tendencies  of  some  less  en- 
lightened brethren  to  employ  the  printed 
page  for  Hterary  memorandum  paper.  As 
usual,  it  is  entirely  a  case  of  misunder- 
standing. Your  ordinary  reader  has  no 
thoughts  worth  preserving,  hence  no  temp- 
tation to  transcribe  them ;  his  fault-find- 
ing with  an  eccentric  neighbor  is  purely 
an   instance  of  incomprehensibility. 

It  must,  of  course,  be  assumed  that 
book  borrowers  have  no  right  to  adorn 
the  borrowed  property  with  their  own 
fantastic  notions  and  perhaps  anything 
but  ornamental  penmanship.  That  is,  they 
have  no  such  right  unless  it  be  voluntarily 
granted  by  the  owner.  But  what  sort  of 
person  is  he,  who,  in  perusing  volumes 
that  actually  belong  to  him,  forbears  to 
jot  down  those  little  self-satisfying,  mar- 
ginal comments  which  so  spontaneously 
spring  up  in  the  mind  of  every  thoughtful 
reader  ?  Intrinsically,  these  small  opinions 
may  be  worthless,  but  they  have  at  least 
one  virtue,  they  help  to  determine  the  re- 
lationship that  is  to  exist  between  the 
book  and  the  reader,  in  the  degrees  of 
acquaintanceship  or  friendship.  The  book, 
w^ell-thumbed  and  bemarked,  possesses 
distinctly  a  personality ;  it  gathers  about 
it  associations;  it  takes  to  itself  an  at- 
mosphere. 

As  for  the  reader,  he  is  immediately 
invested  with  a  new  sense  of  personal  in- 
terest in  the  work;  a  more  intimate  re- 
sponsibility of  ownership ;  a  certain  agree- 
able feeling  of  pride  with  which  no  spot- 
less stranger  could  inspire  him. 


The  up-to-date  library  is  an  institution 
greatly  to  be  lamented.  Handsome  book- 
cases, orderly  rows  of  well-bound  vol- 
umes— is  this  a  library?  On  such,  no 
genius  has  ever  thrived.  It  is  the  little 
shelf  upon  the  wall,  whereon  stand,  or  lie, 
perhaps  a  half  dozen  chosen  books,  with 
leaves  dog-eared  and  pages  finger-stained, 
with  backs  no  longer  straight  and  stiflf 
and  immaculate  and  with  margins  cram- 
med with  cursory  thoughts  and  desultory 
criticisms,  this  is  the  kind  of  library  that 
produces  the  trained  mind,  the  vivid  im- 
agination, the  gift  of  facile  expression. 
To  know  five  good  books  well  is  more 
than  to  have  read  thousands,  as  might  be 
proved  did  we  choose  to  go  into  the  ques- 
tion concretely  and  cite  examples  in 
biography. 

It  might  serve  as  a  delightful  exercise 
in  literary  friendship  if  books  w^ere  to  be 
passed  from  one  to  another  of  a  group, 
to  be  read  by  each  with  the  full  privileges 
of  scattering  throughout  whatever  chanced 
to  present  itself  in  the  way  of  comment. 
Quite  a  spirited  but  enjoyable  little  con- 
troversy might  thus  be  carried  on  with 
profitable  results  to  the  several  partici- 
pants. But  a  plan  such  as  this  belongs, 
we  fear,  to  a  more  truly  literary  day  than 
that  in  which  w^e  find  ourselves. 

Russian   Literature  Versus 
Russian  Autocracy 

BGORIN,  in  the  New  York  "Even- 
^ing    Post,"    writes    an    interesting 
•article  on  the  struggle  which  has, 
for    centuries,    existed    between    Russian 
writers     and     the     administrations.     Mr. 
Gorin  says, 

From  the  second  half  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century  until  this  day  a  fierce  battle  has  been 
fought  between  the  Russian  Government  and 
Russian  literature.  There  is  not  a  writer  of 
note  of  whose  works  Russia  is  justly  proud  who 
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has  not  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Russian 
administration,  and  who  has  not  at  one  time  or 
another  defied  the  powers  that  be,  and  acted 
as  he  listed,  paying  dearly  afterwards  for  his 
defiance. 

The  greatest  Russian  poet,  Pushkin,  was 
threatened  with  confinement  at  the  Solovetsky 
Monastery,  and  considered  it  a  lucky  escape 
when  he  was  exiled  instead  to  the  southern 
provinces  and  afterwards  removed  to  his 
father's  estate,  with  orders  not  to  leave  it  with- 
out permission. 

N.  K.  Mikhailovsky,  the  brilliant  sociologist 
and  critic,  was  harassed  all .  his  life  by  gen- 
darmes; even  at  his  death,  two  years  ago,  they 
would  not  let  him  be  buried  in  peace,  and  the 
demonstration  at  his  funeral  was  taken  as  a 
pretext  to  arrest  and  exile  Annensky,  his  inti- 
mate friend,  and  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  party, 
for  a  speech  which  he  did  not  even  make. 
(Sviatopolk-Mirsky  allowed  him  to  return.  But 
on  the  occasion  of  the  slaughter  at  St.  Peters- 
burg on  January  3,  he  was  again  arrested.) 

In  fact,  there  is  not  a  Russian  writer  who  has 
not  suffered  at  one  time  or  another  in  the  great 
struggle  between  Russian  letters  and  Russian 
autocracy,  either  physically  or  morally.  Even 
such  men  as,  for  instance,  the  court  poet. 
Zhukovsky,  the  personal  friend  and  tutor  of 
Alexander  II.,  was  not  safe  from  the  claws  of 
the  Russian  censor:  In  1822  Zhukovsky  trans- 
lated a  ballad  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "The  Eve 
of  St.  John."  The  censor  prohibited  its  pub- 
lication, and  gave  as  his  reason  the  lack  of 
moral  aim  in  the  said  ballad.  Zhukovsky  re- 
monstrated, and  the  case  was  handed  for  a  final 
decision  to  a  special  committee.  The  finding  of 
this  committee  was  as  follows:  That  the  ballad 
in  question  does  not  contain  anything  useful 
for  the  mind  or  heart,  and  is  entirely  lacking  in 
moral  aim. 

But  Sir  Walter  had  nothing  of  which  to  be 
ashamed,  as  he  was  in  very  distinguished  com- 
pany. Schiller's  "Joan  of  Arc"  was  prohibited 
by  the  same  censor,  who  also  prohibited  the 
staging  of  Goethe's  "Egmont"  at  the  German 
theatre.  His  reasons  for  forbidding  the  latter 
were:  Too  many  discussions  on  the  rights  of 
a  sovereign  over  his  subjects,  and  because  the 
insurrection  of  the  Netherlands  is  treated  in 
a  way  which  is  more  liable  to  awaken  sympathy 
in  the  audience  than  the  just  feeling  of  indigna- 
tion. For  such  or  similar  reasons  were  also 
suppressed  during  the  reign  of  Alexander  II 
and  Alexander  III  such  works  as  "The  Le- 
viathan," by  Thomas  Hobbes;  "The  Biography 
of  Robert  Owen,"  by  Arthur  Boot;  "History  of 
Modern  Times,"  by  Wilhelm  Muller;  "History 
of  the  French  Revolution,"  by  Louis  Blanc; 
"Social  Statics,"  by  Herbert  Spencer;  "Natural 
History  of  Creation,"  by  Ernst  H.  Haeckel; 
"The  History  of  European  Morals,"  by  W.  E. 
H.  Lecky;  "History  of  the  United  States  of 
America,"  by  Neiman;  "The  Main  Currents  of 
Nineteenth  Century  Literature,"  by  Georjg 
Brandes. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  vast  number  of 
foreign  works  prohibited  by  the  Russian  cen- 


sure; but  where  is  the  wonder,  when  one  of  the 
former  chief  censors  of  the  foreign  department, 
Krasovski,  could,  in  speaking  of  foreign  litera- 
ture, express  himself  in  this  wise:  **That  evil 
smelling  dung  heap,  the  poisonous  stench  of 
which  is  so  deadly  to  the  soul." 

But,  as  is  often  the  case,  repression  has 
the  opposite  effect  to  that  which  is  desired. 
So  in  Russia,  the  restrictions  of  the  censor 
have  but  led  to  a  greater  zeal,  on  the  part 
of  authors  to  publish  and  on  the  part  of 
their  countrymen  to  read  the  literature  for- 
bidden. 

No  writer  of  note  ever  hid  away  his  works 
simply  because  the  censor  suppressed  them. 
When  Pushkin  could  not  publish  his  political 
poems  his  friends  copied  them  in  thousands  and 
spread  them  all  over  Russia,  not  omitting  the 
court  of  the  Czar. 

When  Turgeniev  saw  that  he  could  not  reach 
the  "fathers  and  sons"  in  the  lawful  way.  he 
became  the  leading  spirit  of  the  illegal  journal. 
The  Bell  (Kolokol),  published  in  London  by  A. 
Hertzen,  a  journal  that  had  a  very  great  in- 
fluence on  Russia,  greater  probably,  than  any 
paper  published  abroad  ever  had  on  the  poli- 
tics of  its  country. 

Suppressed  literature  has  a  certain  charm  for 
its  readers  which  it  could  never  have  had  with- 
out being  a  forbidden  fruit.  The  collection  of 
such  works  has  created  a  taste  for  that  illegal 
literature  where  the  battle  with  the  Adminis- 
tration is  openly  taken  up.  All  the  illegal  pub- 
lications appearing  outside  of  Russia  are  spe- 
cially created  for  the  mother  country  into  which 
they  are  smuggled,  and  spread  in  great  pro- 
fusion. Until  quite  lately  any  one  caught  with 
such  literature  underwent  terrible  punishment, 
but  now  it  is  impossible  as  a  good  half  of  Rus- 
sian subjects  would  have  to  be  put  in  jail. 

The  greatest  help  to  literature  in  the  struggle 
of  Russian  letters  and  Russian  autocracy  has 
been  the  instability  of  its  administrative  policy. 
In  the  so-called  liberal  periods  the  censorship 
generally  becomes  so  lax  that  scores  of  books 
are  published  without  any  discrimination.  When 
the  liberal  wave  has  passed,  and  the  Adminis- 
tration takes  up  once  more  its  repressive  meas- 
ures, and  forbids  the  libraries  and  book-dealers 
to  circulate  and  sell,  those  books,  it  is  already 
too  late.  The  educated  class,  which  has  always 
clearly  understood  that  the  more  enlightened 
the  people  should  become,  the  more  hope  there 
would  be  for  the  gaining  of  freedom,  take  good 
care  that  the  kind  of  literature  which  is  most 
dangerous  for  the  existing  state  of  affairs 
should  reach  the  poor  students. 

In  this  way  the  suppressed  books  circulate 
from  hand  to  hand  and  are  often  to  be  found 
in  the  remotest  towns,  the  development  of  the 
masses  is  growing  with  every  succeeding  year 
in  spite  of  the  Government,  and  Russian  litera- 
ture flourishes  in  spite  of  all  the  repressions  of 
the  censor. 

This  is  only  another  confirmation  of  the 
now  almost  universal  opinion,  universal  at 
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least  among  the  civilized  nations,  that 
Russia  is  playing  a  contemptible  part. 
While  other  lands  are  heaping  honors 
upon  their  literary  men,  paying  tribute  to 
the  talent  and  genius  that  has  been  gen- 
erously vouchsafed  them,  men  like  Gorky 
are  feeling  in  Russia  the  full  force  of  the 
proverb  that  a  **prophet  hath  no  honor  in 
liis  own  country.'*  When,  on  February 
27,  Maxim  Gorky  was  released  from 
prison  on  $5000  bail,  he  was  immediately 
rearrested  and  sent  to  Riga  until  decision 
can  be  made  regarding  the  place  of  his 
permanent  banishment.  And  all  because 
he  says  what  he  thinks  and  portrays  what 
he  sees,  privileges  as  matter-of-fact  to  the 
meanest  American  as  the  air  he  breathes. 
The  twentieth  century  is  surely  leaving 
Russia  far  behind  in  the  race ! 

What   is    Worth    Being 
Written 

SOME  good  advice  is  tendered  young 
writers  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  *' Suc- 
cess Magazine."  It  sounds  as  if  the 
editor,  like  many  another  of  these  poor 
slaves  of  the  magazine  chair,  were  venting 
a  despair  provoked  by  the  common  del- 
uges of  "unavailable''  manuscripts. 

At  least,  he  takes  occasion  to  lay  down 
the  lines  pretty  plainly  and  waxes  elo- 
quent upon  the  necessity  for  more  *'life" 
in  composition  as  opposed  to  the  very  sig- 
nal lack  of  **life"  that  characterizes  so 
much  of  the  work  submitted,  day  by  day, 
to  be  considered  for  publication.  He 
says : 

The  world  is  hungry  for  life,  more  life;  it  is 
'always  interested  in  reahties,  in  human  experi- 
ences, in  human  struggles.  There  is  nothing 
that  interests  man  like  man.  Personalities,  hu- 
man nature,  always  interests  the  human.  If  you 
are  ambitious  to  be  a  great  writer,  keep  in 
touch  with  life.  Do  not  allow  the  great  veins 
of  practical  affairs  to  be  cut  off.  The  blood 
must  come  warm  from  the  great  heart  of  hu- 
manity. You  must  keep  in  touch  with  the  great 
life  arena.  Mere  theories  do  not  go  very  far, 
it  is  life  that  counts. 

Most  young  writers  try  to  write  literature 
when  the  world  wants  life.  The  moment  a 
writer  is  conscious  of  trying  to  write  well,  when 
he  is  thinking  of  his  balanced  sentences  and 
well-balanced  paragraphs,  he  is  in  the  same 
position  as  a  person  trying  to  look  natural  and 
to  smile  before  a  photographer's  camera.  It 
cannot  be  done.  The  very  consciousness  of 
trying  to  do  a  thing  destroys  its  naturalness. 


The  spirit  must  always  be  uppermost,  must 
dominate  the  mind.  The  motive  must  pulsate 
with  the  warm  life-blood,  or  the  book  or  the 
article  will  be  cold,  mechanical,  and  lifeless. 

Some     Literary    Relationships 
Defined 

MR.  ROBERT  BRIDGES  is  prone 
to  say  the  unique  thing,  and  so 
rare  is  originality  that  it  is  more 
than  a  temptation  to  quote  the  unique, 
whether  or  not  we  find  any  point  therein 
with  which  to  agree. 

In  a  recent  ^'Collier's"  Mr.  Bridges  has 
essayed  to  define  the  attitude  of  the  reader 
toward  fiction,  and  the  attitude  of  the 
reader  toward  the  critic.  Regarding  the 
first  he  says : 

The  attitude  of  the  reader  toward  books  of 
fiction  is  peculiarly  sociable  and  receptive;  he 
buys  a  novel  as  he  would  a  ticket  to  the  theatre, 
with  the  expectation  of  being  amused  and  of 
having  a  pleasant  evening.  He  may  be  tired  of 
dining  out  with  real  people,  and  therefore  asks 
this  particular  guest  to  his  own  fireside.  The 
reader  is  the  host  and  the  author  is  the  guest 
who  is  honored  by  the  invitation.  It  is  a  very 
informal  invitation,  and  most  of  the  conven- 
tional bars  are  down  which  protect  people  from 
social  bores.  There  is  for  that  reason  an  un- 
usual obligation  upon  the  author  to  be  polite — 
to  maintain  that  attitude  of  gentleness  and  con- 
sideration for  others  that  is  the  essence  of  good 
breeding.  Most  people  hesitate  to  ask  a  blatant 
barbarian  to  their  homes  for  a  quiet  evening — 
no  matter  how  many  adventures  he  may  have 
had.  Any  reader  has  a  right  to  feel  resentful 
when  the  novelist,  whom  he  has  asked  to 
amuse  him,  suddenly  reveals  his  strident  voice, 
his  harsh  and  carping  nature,  the  essential 
vulgarity  of  his  intimates  in  the  domains  of 
fancy,  and  the  twisted  standards  of  beauty 
and  morality  which  he  habitually  applies  to  all 
social  questions.  It  is  not  necessary  for  a 
writer  to  be  "ladylike"  in  order  to  be  polite.  In 
literature  as  in  affairs  "the  bravest  are  the  ten- 
derest,  the  loving  are  the  daring." 

One  of  the  surest  holds  that  an  author  can 
have  upon  the  hope  of  permanence  is  this  rela- 
tion of  respectful  good-fellowship  with  his  read- 
ers. An  author  who  can  be  slapped  on  the 
back,  as  it  were,  is  not  the  fellow  to  tie  to.  But 
when  you  can  laugh  with  him,  and  debate  with 
him,  and  come  perilously  near  quarreling  with 
him,  and  yet  feel  that  he  is  fair  and  honest,  and 
holds  his  opinions  for  high  motives— then  you 
have  admitted  him  into  that  high  fellowship  of 
the  mind  and  fancy  where  the  best  writers  of 
all  ages  dwell.  That  kind  of  guest  justifies  him- 
self to  the  reader,  and  is  sure  of  another  invi- 
tation. 

This  gives  the  book  of  fiction  the  one 
chief     mission — the     mission     that     Mrs. 
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Thurston  would  launch  it  upon^he  mis- 
sion "which  was  to  please."  It  does  not 
open  up  to  the  novel,  as  Mr.  Julius  Cham- 
bers, on  the  other  hand,  would  have  it,  the 
scope  of  instruction  and  admonition.  Not- 
withstanding which,  Mr.  Bridges  makes 
the  requirements  of  the  novel  high,  aside 
from  entertaining  quality.  It  were  enough 
to  be  entertained  by  the  author  who  can 
be  "admitted  into  a  high  fellowship  of 
the  mind  and  fancy."  Can  we  name  any 
among  our  fiction  writers  since  Haw- 
thorne ? 

For  the  critic  Mr.  Bridges  has  one  law, 

To  be  kind,  yet  just,  to  have  strong  opinions 
and  yet  be  modest,  to  appreciate  the  good  and 
not  feebly  include  the  bad  in  his  generosity,  to 
disagree  and  yet  be  fair— this  is  the  hard  task 
of  one  who  essays  to  be  a  critic  of  books. 

The  reader  calls  upon  the  critic,  our 
thoughtful  observer  remarks,  as  one  would 
call  upon  the  family  lawyer,  doctor  and 
dentist  for  professional  advice.  As  we  pay 
him  for  his  services,  so  the  critic  is  paid 
for  his,  and  personal  prejudice  and  foibles, 
"showing  off  tricks,"  etc.,  "too  often  the 
stock  in  trade  of  the  critic,"  should  be 
abandoned. 

You  want  his  honest  opinion,  for  you  hope 
that  he  may  save  you  from  some  disagreeable 
or  worthless  literary  companionships;  you  also 
hope  he  may  introduce  you  to  some  that  you 
will  be  glad  to  meet  and  welcome  to  the  fa- 
miliar converse  of  your  family  and  friends.  The 
reader  has  a  right  to  expect  that  the  critic 
should  come  to  his  fireside  with  appreciation  of 
what  is  good,  with  some  insight  into  the  evi- 
dent intention  of  the  author,  even  though  he 
has  fallen  short  of  its  full  realization. 

Specialists  are  baneful  influences,  and  it 
is  an  erroneous  idea  entertained  by  too 
many  critics  that  they  are  "making  the 
world  better  if  they  slay  an  aspiring 
author." 

The     Doom  of  the  Higher 
Critics 

MR.  EMIL  REICH  is  again  on  the 
warpath.  Ihis  time  it  is  the  phil- 
ologists who  come  in  for  a  rating, 
in  the  "Contemporary  Review."  "The 
blind  admiration  of  words"  deserves  de- 
nunciation, and  Dr.  Reich  supplies  it  right 
forcefully.  With  him,  we  have  frequently 
wondered  if  the  discoveries  of  science 
would  presently  rob  us  of  all  our  loved 
heroes.    Biblical,    historical,    literary    and 


otherwise.  But  only  a  few  seemed  to 
bother  about  the  gradual  losses,  so  many 
seemed  content  to  let  go  fond  and  cher- 
ished illusions,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  ap- 
pearing wise,  that  it  seemed  useless  to  take 
up  the  matter,  so  great  is  the  awe  that  has 
been  inspired  by  what  is  termed  **higher 
criticism." 

For  all  the  discussions  centering  about 
Shakespeare  Dr.  Reich  says  that  the  phil- 
ologists are  chiefly  to  blame.  "James  1 
left  Shakespeare  without  recognition,  so 
that  to-day,  there  being  little  known  about 
the  great  poet,  Shakespeare  bids  fair  to  be 
treated  as  a  myth  by  latter-day  historians." 
Even  Homer  was  robbed  of  his  character, 
"pilloried  as  an  impudent  plunderer  of 
other  men's  wits,"  and  finally  proved  never 
to  have  existed  at  all. 

As  for  the  ingenious  arguments  of  the 
higher  critics,  Dr.  Reich  furnishes  a  some- 
what humorous  example. 

Listen  awhile,  and  you  shall  hear  how  Jew- 
ish tradition  is  a  mere  flimsy  plagiarism  of 
Babylonian  myths.  Among  the  general  mas- 
sacre of  Biblical  personalities  we  can  only  men- 
tion a  few  of  the  victims.  What  person  has 
hitherto  been  more  historical  than  Joseph? 
But  to  Professor  Winckler  he  is  an  obvious 
astral  myth,  for  in  the  forty-third  chapter  of 
Genesis,  verse  5,  does  he  not  come  at  noon? 
And  is  not  this  clear  enough  proof  that  he  is  a 
mere  personification  of  the  sun?  Besides,  if 
we  are  disposed  to  doubt,  we  must  recollect 
that  Joseph  dreamed  that  the  sun,  moon  and 
eleven  stars  bowed  down  to  him;  and  who 
should  they  bow  to  save  the  sun?  Joshua,  too. 
is  the  sun.  For  he  is  the  son  of  Nun,  and  does 
not  Nun,  being  interpreted,  mean  fish?  and  does 
not  the  sun  at  the  spring  equinox  issue  from  the 
constellation  of  "Pisces?"  What  could  be  more 
conclusive?  Besides,  does  it  not  amply  explain 
why  Joshua's  companion  is  Caleb?  Now  Caleb 
is  Kaleb,  and  Kaleb  is  Kelb,  and  Kelb  is  a  dog. 
So  of  course  Caleb  is  clearly  put  for  the  dog- 
star  Sirius. 

Truly,  this  "is  philology  run  mad !" 
There  are  reasons,  however,  and  good 
ones,  why  the  philologists  have  been  al- 
lowed to  rule  so  long  and  so  undisturbedly. 
Our  "psychological  historian"  thus  pro- 
pounds them : 

Yet  the  philological  school  of  historians  have 
met  with  astounding  success.  The  effect  they 
have  had  on  the  public  has  been  enormous. 
They  have  had  in  their  favour  all  the  para- 
phernalia of  erudition,  eminently  imposing  to 
the  naive  public.  The  admiration  which  the 
every-day  man  has  for  the  knowledge  of  lan- 
guages is  a  curious  psychological  problem. 
There  is  probably  no  talent  which  secures  for 
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its  fortunate  possessors  such  inordinate  pres- 
tige. The  more  unknown  the  language  is  to 
the  hearer  the  more  profound  are  the  depths  of 
'w^isdom  for  which  the  speaker  secures  credit. 
"What  wonder  that  when  the  learned  historian 
is  able  to  cram  his  foot-notes  with  portentous 
vocables  gleaned  from  Assyrian  tablets,  or 
copied  from  hieroglyphic  steles,  that  his  reader 
casts  up  his  hands  in  ecstasy  and  marvels  at  the 
profundity  of  the  man. 

After  all,  as  Mr.  David  Graham  Phillips 
tries  to  show  in  his  new  novel,  "The  Plum 
Tree,''  most  men  are  like  sheep,  bom  to 
follow  en  masse,  and  stooping  naturally, 
to  fawn  and  to  cringe  and  to  adore. 

However,  there  is  usually  a  promise 
ahead,  upon  which  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  optimism,  and  those  of  us  to  whom  it 
has  been  a  trial  and  tribulation  to  have 
poets  and  prophets  continually  denied,  may 
find  some  slight  consolation  in  Dr.  Reich's 
own  little  prophecy  to  the  effect  that  "the 
day  of  the  historians  will  come.  In  a  thou- 
sand years,  perhaps  far  sooner,  one  will 
arise  who  by  the  most  'grundlich'  philo- 
logical refining  upon  the  name  of  Pro- 
fessor Winckler,"  this  gentleman  being  the 
main  incentive  to  Dr.  Reich's  ire,  "will  find 
that  he,  too,  is  a  mere  masqu^rader  in  the 
dress  of  the  sun ;  that  he  is  an  astral  myth ; 
a  clear  plagiarism  taken  from  some  Baby- 
lonian baked  clay  record." 

The  Novel  —  To-day  and 
To-morrow 

FRENCH  critics  are  rarely  what  we 
might  term  "generous"  in  their  esti- 
mate of  English  work.  Yet  there  are 
times  when  they  display  an  accuracy  of 
judgment  that  serves  to  startle  the  more 
lenient  American  or  English  critic  from 
his  apathy.  For  instance,  the  "Grand 
Magazine,"  which  is,  by  the  way,  a  new 
English  periodical  of  general  interest, 
quotes  from  the  French  "Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,"  in  which  M.  de  Wyzewa,  ac- 
counted one  of  the  best  of  the  foreign 
critics,  analyzed  "John  Chilcote,  M.  P." 
("The  Masquerader"  in  America)  and 
"The  Prodigal  Son." 

The  conclusion  reached  by  M.  de  Wyze- 
wa is  that  neither  one  book  nor  the  other 


possesses  any   real   merit   whatever.     In 
continuing  he  says. 

The  EngHsh  novel  has  died  simply  of  old 
age,  after  an  existence  of  more  than  two  cen- 
turies. The  field  of  the  possible,  M.  de  Wyzewa 
thinks,  has  been  explored  in  every  corner. 
Novelists  and  the  public  share  equally  the  be- 
lief that  everything  human  and  reasonable  that 
could  be  said  has  been  said  over  and  over 
again,  and  the  former  content  themselves  with 
repeating  old  stories  tricked  out  with  mon- 
strous ornament,  by  which  means  they  obtain 
effects  at  the  expense  of  probability.  For  lack 
of  anything,  better,  the  public  applauds  these 
painful  efforts  that  amuse  it  momentarily,  until 
the  advent  of  some  new  Scott  or  Dickens  will 
give  a  fresh  lease  of  Hfe  to  the  worn-out  Eng- 
lish novel. 

English  novelists  themselves,  however, 
are  far  from  the  realization  of  any  such 
conditions.  Mr.  Hall  Caine,  in  a  recent 
issue  of  "World's  Work  and  Play,"  dis' 
cusses  the  novel  of  the  future  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  part  that  religion  should 
play  in  the  average  piece  of  fiction  and 
the  author  of  "The  Prodigal  Son"  sums 
up  his  views  in  this  way. 

My  argument  is  that  the  novel  will  be  re- 
ligious in  the  highest  and  best  sense  just  in  the 
degree  in  which  it  is  permeated  by  the  sense  of 
life.  In  this  way  I  think  the  novel  of  the  future 
will  become  more  and  more  the  religious  novel, 
that  it  will  only  be  accepted,  whether  by  the 
ploughman  or  the  philosopher,  in  the  degree  in 
which  it  unites  with  the  simplest  pictures  of 
human  life  the  deepest  problems  of  humanity. 

I  think  this  is  the  great  hope  for  the  novel 
of  the  future,  and  I  would  not  be  understood  to 
say  that  in  any  degree  it  excludes  what  is 
called  the  romantic  novel  or  the  novel  of  ad- 
venture, or  that  it  claims  for  fiction  a  conscious 
metaphysical  or  religious  intention.  I  think 
the  people  writing  novels  in  the  time  to  come 
will  be  the  best  minds,  the  richest  natures,  the 
strongest  souls.  I  think  it  will  be  realized  that 
the  capacity  of  the  novel  for  any  work  what- 
soever, whether  of  simple  entertainment  or  of 
deep  teaching,  is  entirely  without  limit;  that 
there  is  no  vehicle  so  capable  of  reaching  a 
wide  area;  no  medium  so  adaptable  to  the  needs 
of  man  in  all  his  stages  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment; in  a  word,  that  there  is  no  pulpit  with  a 
sounding-board  that  will  send  the  human  voice 
so  far. 

It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Caine  does  not 
agree  with  the  idea  of  a  dead  English 
novel,  any  more  than  he  believes  in  the 
small  value  of  his  own  books. 
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Gossip   of  Authors  and   their  Works 


While  we  are  celebrating  the  centenary 
of  the  birth  of  Hans  Andersen  we  should 

not  forget  that  other  birthday 
Shakespeare's  which  comes  also  in  April,  the 
Birthday        birthday   of    Shakespeare,   on 

April  23.  Throughout  Eng- 
land the  day  is  to  be  remembered  with  elab- 
orate ceremony,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
.  plans  for  the  Shakespeare  ^Memorial  will 
have  by  that  time  nearly  reached  maturity. 
With  Professor  Gollancz,  editor  of  the 
Temple  Shakespeare,  at  the  head  of  the 
movement,  something  w^orthy  should  re- 
sult. At  present  the  project  wears  the 
form  of  a  Shakespeare  House,  to  be  de- 
voted, as  the  London  "Academy"  ex- 
presses it,  to  the  '^furtherance  of  the  study 
of  the  poet's  works,  and  also  to  serve  as 
a  recognized  centre  for  humane  learning 
generally."  The  idea  is  to  fit  out  the 
House  with  a  Shakespeare  library,  a  lec- 
ture theatre,  and  a  central  reception  hall, 
the  last  to  contain  a  statue  of  the  poet, 
with  perhaps  other  statues,  appropriate  in 
association.  The  **Academy"  has  only  one 
suggestion  to  offer  as  to  a  sculptor  for  the 
proposed  marble,  and  that  is   M.  Rodin. 


**Ralph  Connor,"  whose  portrait  appears 
as  frontispiece  this  month,  and  who  is  in 
reality  Rev.  Charles  Gordon,  is 
« 'Ralph  almost  too  well-known  to  need 

Connor"  any  especial  mention.  But  per- 
haps manv  of  the  readers  who 
have  enjoyed  **Black  Rock,"  ''The  Sky 
Pilot"  and  **The  Prospector"  do  not  know 
that  Mr.  Gordon  is  not  merely  a  literary 
man  of  achievement,  but  that  he  is  an 
active  pastor,  working  in  Canada  with 
true  missionary  zeal  and  writing  direct 
from  his  own  interesting  experiences. 


Air.  Gordon  has  exercised  a  wide  influ- 
ence among  general  readers  of  fiction,  and 
his  books  go  into  families  where  many  an 
ordinary  novel  would  not  be  tolerated.  All 
his  stories  have  had  particularly  large 
sales,  **The  Prospector"  having  already 
gone  into  several  editions. 

*  ♦     * 

It  may  be  of  consolation  to  some  of 
those  who  are  interested  in  having  mod- 
Second  ^^^  poetry  appreciated,  grant- 

Edition  of  ing,  of  course,  that  it  is  the 
•*  Mine  and  best  of  modem  poetry, — to 
Thine"  know    that   the    new   book   of 

verse,  **Mine  and  Thine,"  by  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence Earle  Coates,  has  already  gone  into 
a  second  edition.  Mrs.  Coates's  verse  has 
received  high  praise  from  many  of  the 
critics,  and  it  is  encouraging  to  know  of 
its  extended  welcome. 

*  *     * 

'*The  Masquerader,"  by  Katherine  Cecil 
Thurston,  has  been  dramatized  by  the 
A  Drama  author*s  husband,  Mr.  E.  Tem- 
from  pie  Thurston,  and  will  soon  be 

•»  The  Masque- produced  in  London,  under 
rader"  jyj^.  Thurston's  direction.      In 

the  meantime  an  interesting  announcement 
is  made  to  the  eflfect  that  Mr.  Thurston's 
first  novel  is  now  in  the  press,  and  will 
be  published  shortly.  The  title  of  the 
book  will  be  **The  Apple  of  Eden." 

*  *     * 

Mr.  Rider  Haggard  arrived  in  New 
York  on  March  2,  and  in  the  early  days 
of  the  month  visited  Philadel- 
Mr  Haggard  phia  with  a  view  to  procuring 
In  America  information  with  regard  to 
vacant  lot  cultivation.  He  in- 
tends also  to  study  the  Salvation  Army 
land  settlements  in  California  and  Col- 
orado. 


CHARLES  HEBER  CLARK 

(Max  Adeler) 
Author  of  "  Captain  Bluitt."  etc. 


One  of  the  important  publications  of 
the  season  in  the  department  of  fiction, 
will  be  ''The  Quakeress,"  a 
Max  Adder's  new  novel  by  Mr.  Charles 
Hew  story  Heber  Clark,  better  known  in 
the  literary  world  as  ^lax 
Adeler.  Mr.  Clark  published  his  now 
famous  "Out  of  the  Hurly  Burly"  some 
thirty  years  ago,  and  the  sales  have 
reached  the  millionth  mark. 

To  a  large  extent,  Max  Adeler's  reputa- 
tion rests  on  the  quality  of  humor  that  has 
always  been  predominant  in  his  work.  "Out 
of  the  Hurly  Burly,"  "Captain  Bluitt"  and 
**In  Happy  Hollow"  all  had  a  touch  of  the 
extravaganza  that  made  them  delightfully 
funny  and  entertaining. 

The  new  story  is,  however,  built  on 
graver  lines,  though  doubtless  the  sprightly 
wit  which  is  so  essentially  one  of  Mr. 
Clark's  chief  attributes,  will  bubble  up,  to 
play  its  sparkling  forces  over  the  situa- 
tions of  what  promises  to  be  a  delightful 
romance.      The  scenes  are    laid    in    the 


Schuylkill  Valley,  north  of  Philadelphia, 
and  the  heroine  is  a  pretty  Quaker  girl  who 
finds  a  lover,  not  among  the  youth  of  her 
own  sect,  but  in  a  man  of  the  "world," 
that  terrible  unknown  realm  into  which 
her  people  peer  with  eyes  horrified. 

The  results  may  be  imagined,  and  the 
situations,  handled  with  Mr.  Clark's  cus- 
tomary sympathy  and  humor  and  dex- 
terity, should  resolve  themselves  into  a 
most  enjoyable  piece  of  fiction,  probably 
the  best  thing  that  Max  Adeler  has  ever 
done. 

*     *     * 

Upton   Sinclair,  author  of  "Manassas," 
is  writing  a  novel  of  the  Chicago  stock- 
yards,   and    the    Beef    Trust. 
The  Beef         This  is  a  far  crv  from  Mr.  Sin- 

NovVi*"*  ^^^^^'^  ^^^^  'novelistic  ef- 
fort, "King  Midas,"  a  senti- 
mental musical  idyl.  The  new  tale  is  en- 
titled "The  Jungle"  and  is  now  appearing 
as  a  serial  in  the  "Appeal  to  Reason,"  a 
socialist  paper,  published  in  Kansas. 
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Captain  John  S.  Wise,  whose  novel, 
"The  Lion's  Skin,"  has  just  been  pub- 
lished, is  a  Virginian  by  heritage,  though 
he  was  born  in  Brazil,  while  his  father 
was  United  States  minister  to  that  coun- 
try. Before  the  Civil  War  he  was  placed  at 


This  was  not  enough,  there  must  be  a 
climax  in  the  form  of  Charles  Eustace 
Merriman's  second  venture  in  the  field,  **A 
Self-Made  Man's  Wife:  Her  Letters  to 
Her  Son."  Doubtless  the  correspondence 
of  the  remainder  of  the  "self-made's"  fam- 
ily will,  in  time,  find  its  way  into  print. 


"Nancy  Stair"  ought  to  make  an  inter- 
esting drama.  Paul  Potter  has  under- 
taken to  prepare  the  book  for  stage  pro- 
duction, and  Miss  Mary  Mannering  will 
probably  appear  in  the  title  role  some  time 
in  the  early  spring. 


Indiana  has  appropriated  $5000  for  a 
statue  of  General  Lew  Wallace,  to  be 
placed  in  the  National  Gallery- 
of  Statues,  in  Washington. 
Ihe  old  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  being  gradually  adorn- 
ed with  two  statues  of  two  representative 
men  from  each  State  in  the  Union,  the 
various  States  placing  them  there.  The 
choice  of  the  late  General  Wallace  reminds 
us  of  the  fact  that  the  author  of  **Ben 
Hur"  was  not  only  a  literary  man,  worthy 
of  being  regarded  with  national  pride,  but 
a  soldier,  well  capable  of  proving  himself 
in  time  of  need,  and  a  diplomat  of  ability. 


A  Statue  for 

Qeneral 

Wallace 


JOHN  S.  WISE 
Author  of  *'  The  Lion's  Skin  " 

the  Virginia  Military  Institute  and  when 
the  war  broke  out  fought  with  the  cadets 
at  Newmarket.  After  the  conflict  was 
over,  he  went  to  Congress  and  later  served 
as  United  States  District  Attorney.  Since 
1888,  Captain  Wise  has  lived  in  New 
York,  practicing  law,  and  writing  books 
in  chosen  intervals. 


The  madness  of  the  "self-made"  is  be- 
coming just  a  little  more  ridiculous  than 
the  automobile  story.  When  Mr. 
The  ••Self-  LoHmer  wrote  his  diverting 
picuon'"  study,  "The  Letters  of  a  Self- 
made  Merchant  to  His  Son," 
the  idea  was  new  and  acceptable.  But  all 
good,  new  ideas  have  to  be  spoiled  by 
imitation,  so  we  were  treated  to  "The  Let- 
ters of  a  Son  to  His  Self-made  Father." 


The  next  volume  in  the  "English  Men 
of  Letters"  series  is  to  be  "Edward  Fitz- 
gerald," and  has  just  been  completed  by 
Mr.  A.  C.  Benson. 


The  latest  Mark  Twain  joke  that  is 
going  the  rounds  has  for  its  victim  the 
Another  good  Dr.  Doanc,  rector  of  an 
••nark  Episcopal  church  in  Hartford. 

Twain"  It  seems  that  Mr.  Clemens  had 

witticism  listened  to  a  sermon  by  Dr. 
Doane  and  after  the  service,  went  to  him 
to  say, 

"I  have  enjoyed  your  sermon  this  morn- 
ing. I  welcomed  it  as  I  would  an  old 
friend.  I  have  a  book  in  my  library  that 
contains  every  word  of  it." 

"Impossible,  sir,"  replied  the  rector. 

"Not  at  all.  I  assure  you  it  is  true," 
persisted  Mark  Twain. 
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"Then  I  shall  trouble  you  to  send  me 
that  book,"  rejoined  the  rector. 

Next  morning  Dr.  Doane  received,  with 
the  compliments  of  his  tormenter,  a  dic- 
tionary. 

*  Ha      Ha 

Mr.  George  Horace  Lorimer  and  Paul 
Potter  are  dramatizing  "Old  Gorgon  Gra- 
ham," which  will  probably  be  presented 
in  the  Autumn  under  the  direction  of 
Charles  Frohman,  with  Mr.  M.  H.  Crane 
as   "Old   Gorgon." 

♦  ♦     * 

The   late   Guy   Wetmore   Carryl   knew 
many  people  and  enjoyed  the  friendship 
of  a  large   number  of    noted 
Coy  CTfyPs  men.     Abbey,   Sargent,   Rem- 
Priendt  ington  and  Pyle  were  much  at- 

tached to  him,  and  one  of  his 
chief  treasures  was  an  album  containing 
signed  pictures  by  all  these,  verses  by  well- 
known  poets,  both  English  and  American, 
and  bits  of  musical  composition  by  Pade- 
rewski  and  some  others. 

Ha      :¥      * 

Margaret  Sidney  (Mrs.  H.  M.  Lo- 
throp),  and  the  genial  author  of  the  peren- 
ially  popular  "Pepper"  books,  is  at  work 
on  a  new  one.  It  will  be  the  tenth  volume 
in  the  series,  and  will  be  called  "Ben 
Pepper." 

:¥       :¥       * 

Miss  Edith  Rickert,  whose  novel,  "The 
Reaper,"  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best 
pieces  of  fiction  issued  for  some 
*•'■'''«  "^^^P*"""  years,  is  planning:  to  becfin  an- 
ance  Tract  Other  book,  a  story  that  will 
probably  have  London  for  a 
background,  and  some  modern  social  prob- 
lems for  the  basis  of  the  theme.  Miss 
Rickert  is  now  living  in  London,  where  she 
does  some  writing  for  the  English  maga- 
zines. 

A  rather  unexpected  interest  in  "The 
Reaper"  is  that  taken  by  the  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  which  is 
going  to  no  little  trouble  to  recommend  the 
book  as  a  forceful  temperance  lesson.  This 
phase  of  the  story  is,  in  reality,  a  very 
prominent  one,  though  it  can  scarcely  be. 
said  that  the  author  meant  it  so.  The 
situation  grew,  fitted  itself  into  the  tale 
by  natural  right  and  remained  as  one  of 
the  most  impressive  and  pathetic  incidents. 
As  a  result,  it  has  bespoken  favor  among 


the  members  of  the  temperance  organ- 
ization, even  as  the  high  literary  qualities 
of  the  book  have  forced  themselves  upon 
the  attention  of  the  critics. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Co.,  who  pub- 
lish "The  Reaper,"  maintain  that  they 
have  issued  no  work  of  greater  literary 
merit,  in  the  real  sense  of  the  term,  since 

Hawthorne. 

*     *     ♦ 

The  first  three  books  that  Rider  Hag- 
gard wrote  netted  him  the  handsome  sum 
of  10  pounds.  They  were  the  davs  of 
the  "grind." 


A.  CAHAN 
Author  of  "The  White  Terror  and  the  Red,"  etc. 

A  new  uniform  edition  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson's  works  will  be  issued  shortly  by 

Messrs.  Charles  Scribner's 
g^^J^f^^'^'Sons,  under  the  title  of  the 
Stevenson       "Biographical   Edition."     The 

unique  feature  of  the  edition 
will  consist  of  an  introduction,  to  each  of 
the  volumes,  contributed  by  Mrs.  Steven- 
son, who  tells,  in  an  interesting  and  per- 
sonal fashion,  the  circumstances  in  which 
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the  book  in  question  was  written,  giving, 
further,  numerous  pleasant  anecdotes  that 
will  afford  keen  enjoyment  to  all  the  many 
readers  of  the  works  of  the  well  beloved 
R.  L.  S. 

*     *     * 

Harris  Dickson  is  a  young  Southerner 
of  good  family  and  a  lawyer  by  profession. 

His  literary  experience  has  in- 
Harris  cluded  no  little  political  work 

Dickson  and   four  novels,    **The   Black 

Wolf's  Breed,'*  *The  Siege  of 
Lady  Resolute,'*  **She  That  Hesitates"  and 
the  new  story  just  published  by  the  J.  B. 


Monthly."     Dr.  Van  Dyke  is   an    excep- 
tion, his  great  popularity,  as  much  as  his 
poetic  talent,  insures  his  success. 
*     *     * 

It  proved  such  a  difficult  task  to  find 
someone  who  resembled  George  Alexan- 
der, the  actor  who  will  play  the  part  of 
Chilcote  in  "The  Masquerader,''  sufficient- 
ly to  assume  the  role  of  LcKler.  that  Mr. 
J.  W.  Thorold,  editor  and  manager  of 
the  "Smart  Set"  felt  constrained  to  take 
the  part.  It  seems  that  a  fair  resemblance 
exists  between  Mr.  Alexander  and  Mr. 
Thorold.  Someone  has  asked  the  question, 
"Do  editors  make  good  actors? 


HARRIS  DICKSON 
Author  of  "The  Ravaneis  ' 

Lippincott  Co.,  "The  Ravanels."  This 
last  is  a  tale  of  love  and  mystery,  with  the 
scenes  laid  in  the  South  of  to-day,  and 
promises  to  be  the  best  thing  that  Mr. 
Dickson  has  yet  done. 

*     ♦     * 

Verse  doesn't  sell ;  that  is,  no  verse,  it 
would  seem,  save  Dr.  Van  Dyke's.  His 
Dr.  Van  ^^^^  book,   "Music  and   Other 

Dyke's  Poems,"  has  reached  the  twelve 

Popular  thousandth  mark,  and  is  still  in 

^•■■•*  emphatic  demand.     This  does 

not,  however,  refute  the  statements  of 
"The  Slump  in  Verse"  lately  presented  by 
^Ir.  John   Lane  in   the     London     "Book 


The  Mintie  Press,  of  Covington,   Ken- 
tucky,   announces    for    early    publication, 
"Letters  from  the  Raven,"  by 
the  late  Lafcadio  Heam.     This 
book  will  be  issued  only  in  a 
limited    edition    of   one    thou- 
sand numbered  copies,  and  will   contain 
some  rare  photographs  of  Hearn  and  some 


Heart!  *8 
Letters 


DR.  HENRY  McCOOK 
Author  of  "The  Senator" 

drawings  by  him.     Of  the  letters  them- 
selves the  editor  says : 

Unlike  the  epistles  by  great  writers,  that  so 
frequently  find  their  way  into  print  these  days. 
Hearn's  missives  were  not  written  with  an  eye 
to  publication.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  he  would 
have  used  more  reserve.  As  it  was,  they  were 
written  solely  for  the  edification  of  their  re- 
cipient. They  were  in  the  highest  form  of  the 
true  letter, — written  talks  with  the  favorite 
friend,  couched  as  a  usual  rule,  in  the  best 
language  the  writer  knew  how  to  employ.  They 
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tell  their  own  story, — the  only  story  of  Ream's 
life, — a  story  often  of  hopeless  search  for  bread- 
winning  work,  of  bitter  gloom  and  hysterical 
pleasures,  of  deep  enjoyment  of  Louisiana  au- 
tumns and  West  Indian  and  Japanese  scenes. 


"^^ftftJ^H 

K   \ 

r 

4- 

KATE  DOUGLAS  WIGGIN 
Axrthor  of  "The  Affair  at  the  Inn,"  etc. 

"The  Secret  Woman/'  Mr.  Eden  Phill- 
polt's  new  novel,  has  aroused  quite  an  un- 
usual enthusiasm  in  England. 
••The  Secret  Several  of  the  best  Hterary  crit- 
Woman"  jcs  have  pronounced  it  a  mas- 
terpiece. Mr.  James  Douglas, 
in  the  "Star,"  is  inspired  almost  to  rhap- 
sody, and  writes, 

"The  Secret  Woman"  is  beyond  all  question 
one  of  the  greatest  novels  in  literature.  It  is  a 
masterpiece.  It  sets  Mr.  Phillpotts  among  the 
immortals.  By  virtue  of  this  superb  achieve- 
ment he  enters  the  company  of  the  masters.  He 
is  the  fellow  of  Fielding  and  Scott,  Dickens 
and  Thackeray,  Meredith  and  Hardy,  Turgeniev 

and  Tolstoy I  have  said  nothing  of 

the  noble  prose  in  which  this  great  novel  is 
written.    I  have  said  nothing  of  the  rich  vital- 


ity of  the  minor  characters.  I  have  said  noth- 
ing of  the  deep  humour  of  the  rustics,  who  are, 
indeed,  the  best  rustics  since  Thomas  Hardy's 
challenged  Shakespeare's.  The  scene  between 
Barbara  Westaway  and  Arscott  is  profoundly 
dramatic.  It  is  as  fine  as  anything  George  Eliot 
ever  wrote.  Joseph  Westaway  is  a  wonderful 
piece  of  humorous  portraiture.  So  is  Joshua 
Bloom.  So  is  Mr.  Tapp.  Altogether,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  Mr.  Eklen  Phillpotts  has 
added  a  masterpiece  of  the  first  order  to  the 
treasury  of  English  fiction. 

In  America,  the  comments  have  been 
only  a  little  less  warm,  though,  as  usual, 
work  of  this  sort  is  more  appreciated  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  than  on  this. 
It  is  a  pity  that  such  should  be  the  case; 
it  would  seem  good  to  have  so  excellent  a 
work  in  general  circulation. 


Courtesy  "Brown  Book*' 
MAXIME  CORKY 
Author  of  "  Foma  Gordeyeff,"  etc. 


Boston 


There  is  a  plan  on  foot  to  issue  a  med- 
iaeval history  along  the  Hues  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Modern  History.  The 
Cambridge  University  Press 
will  publish  the  work,  which 
will  probably  consist  of  six 
volumes.  The  general  editorship  and 
planning  has  been  undertaken  by  Profes- 


Cambridge 
Mediaeval 
History 
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sor  Bury.     The  other  editors  have  not  yet 
been  named. 

*     *     * 

The  author  of  ^'American  Men  of  Let- 
ters as  Consuls  and  Diplomats,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  March  issue  of 
Lowell  at  a  "Book  Xews,"  wishes  to  con- 
Diplomat  fess  to  a  rather  odd  error 
which  occurred  in  that  article. 
The  intention  had  been  to  devote  a  para- 
graph to  James  Russell  Lowell  as  a  diplo- 
mat, speaking  particularly  of  his  residence 
at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  but  unaccount- 
ably this  portion  of  the  study  was  omitted. 
It  is  only  in  justice  to  the  American  poet, 
however,  to  recall  the  fact  that  he  was 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  America's  lit- 
erary-diplomats and  that  in  England  espe- 
cially he  was  regarded  as  standing  very 
high  among  the  few  really  significant 
American  men  of  letters. 


While  he  lived  in  England,  Lowell  en- 
joyed vast  popularity  as  a  public  speaker 
and  not  an  occasion  on  which  an  address 
by  him  would  be  appropriate,  was  passed 
by  without  his  being  invited  to  speak. 


There  are  several  facts  of  interest  in 
the  career  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Marriott-Watson, 

author  of  "Hurricane  Island/' 
H.B.Marriott  One  is  that  he  claims  to  have 
wat«on  discovered   H.   G.   Wells,    and 

another,  that  he  is  a  close 
friend  of  J.  M.  Barrie,  and  persuaded  Mr. 
Barrie  to  publish  "Better  Dead,"  also 
collaborating  with  him  in  the  composition 
of  the  play,  "Richard  Savage."  Mr.  Wat- 
son has  been  a  prominent  English  journal- 
ist for  some  years,  but  now  devotes  most 
of  his  time  to  the  writing  of  romantic  fic- 
tion. 


Night     in      the     Valley 


By  Arthur    Symons 

AVES  of  tlie  gentle  waters  of  the  healing  night, 
Flow  over  me  with  silent  peace  and  golden  dark, 
Wash  me  of  sound,  wash  me  of  color,  down  the  day ; 
Light  the  tall  golden  candles  and  put  out  the  day. 


W 


Smells  of  the  valley  gather  round  me  with  the  night : 
Honey  is  in  the  wind  and  salt  is  in  the  wind. 
Like  a  drugged  cup  with  hot  sweet  scents  of  sleepy  herbs 
And  sharp  with  flery  breaths  of  coolness  in  the  cup, 
Wind  of  the  sea,  wind  of  the  valley,  drunken  wind. 

Out  of  the  valley,  voices;  hark,  beyond  the  hedge 
A  long,  deep  sigh,  the  human  sighing  of  a  beast ; 
Under  the  eaves  the  last  low  twitter  in  the  thatch ; 
Across  the  valley,  harsh  and  sweet,  the  patient  whirr 
Of  the  untiring  bird  that  tells  the  hours  of  night. 

Else,  silence  in  the  valley  while  the  night  goes  by 
Like  quiet  waters  flowing  over  the  loud  day's 
Brightness,  the  empty  sea,  and  the  vexed  heart  of  man. 

**  London  Saturday  Reriew" 


WITH      THE      NEW 
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^  Bv    Ta/cm  ffl/liams,  LL.  D. 


yir.  Dawson  promises  to  become,  if  he 
is  not  already,  the  foremost  evangelist  of 
The  Evangel-  the  day.  He  has  the  gift  of 
isticNote  organization,  as  well  as  of  ap- 
winum  peal.     He  is  trammeled  by  no 

Dawson  Creed    closely    confining    him. 

He  has  dropped  the  ''blood  sacrifice'* 
terminology.  He  is  at  all  points  liberal, 
having  left  Methodism  in  England  to  enter 
Congregationalism,  and  the  English  Con- 
gregational Church  is  a  communion  most 
hospitable.  He  has  the  training  of  the 
scholar  and  the  instincts  of  the  poet.  He 
has  the  diction  and  accent  of  the  educated 
man.  "Conversion"  is  to  him  but  the  act 
of  will  by  which,  under  spiritual  influ- 
ences, the  Christ  life  is  chosen.  Nor  to 
this  Hfe  does  he  put  narrow  limits.  A 
man  of  51,  he  was  for  20  years  a  promi- 
nent Methodist  preacher,  and  for  10  a 
vigorous  organizing,  preaching  Congre- 
^ationalist  minister  in  a  wealthy,  well-to- 
do  London  church.  In  1903  he  began  his 
work  as  an  evangelist,  with  a  midnight 
mission,  in  which  he  gathered  the  dregs 
of  London  streets  and  rescued  them.  Last 
November  he  conducted  a  "mission,"  or, 
as  we  should  say,  "special  revival  services" 
in  Plymouth  Church.  His  addresses  there 
make  up  "The  Evangelistic  Note"  (Flem- 
ing H.  Revell  Co.).  It  is  prefaced  by  a 
personal  narrative,  half  record,  half 
apologia  of  his  own  work  and  the  methods 
of  the  evangelist.  The  volume  is  the 
best  of  its  sort  in  years.  It  is  certain  to 
help  many  a  man  and  woman  to  better 
things.  Its  sanity,  its  restraint  and  its 
freedom  from  the  routine  formulae  and 
phrases  of  the  evangelist  are  as  notable 
as  its  elevation  and  persuasion.  Mr.  Daw- 
son is  a  new  man  in  the  spiritual  Israel, 
whose  chief  work  is  destined  to  come 
after  he  is  50,  and  to  be  for  the  upbuild- 
ing of  many. 


It  is  just  50  years  this  spring  since  "The 
Bells :  A  Collection  of  Chimes"  appeared 
Judith  of  by  a  young  man  19  years  old. 
Bethuiia  Allibone  said  of  it  that  it  was 
Thomas  by  "a  poet  of  much  promise," 

Bailey  Aidrich  and  a  poet  of  much  promise 
Mr.  Aidrich  remains  after  half  a  century. 
He  "writes  verse  as  one  collects  bric-a- 
brac,"  said  the  London  Athenaeum  nine 
years  ago,  "with  the  collector's  calm  en- 
thusiasm for  what  is  delicate  and  fragile 
and  in  its  very  slightness  typical  of  the 
more  exquisite  moments  of  its  age."  This 
blows  the  sonnet  to  a  grace  akin  to  Vene- 
tian glass,  but  the  manner  fares  ill,  for 
the  inexorable  hammer  and  anvil  where 
tragedies  must  be  shaped  while  passion 
blows  the  bellows  and  keeps  all  to  a  white 
heat.  Last  October  Miss  Nance  O'Neill 
first  produced  "Judith."  She  is  an  actress 
whose  voice  has  improved  with  training, 
whose  presence  is  effective,  and  who  is 
tragic  rather  than  tragedienne.  Of  the 
play,  the  invocation,  a  few  brief  passages 
and  the  lyrical  interlude  are  from  an  early 
poem,  it  was  made  over  into  a  tragedy  in 
verse  in  1896,  and  it  was  recast  for  the 
stage  last  Summer.  It  is  admirable  work- 
manship and  bad  craftsmanship.  The 
verse  is  smooth,  effective,  accurate  and 
informed ;  but  there  is  not  a  "curtain"  in 
the  whole  play  and  not  an  effective  situa- 
tion, though  two  lay  at  hand  in  the  Amor- 
ite  warrior's  love  for  Judith  and  her  sud- 
den love  for  Holofernes.  Taine  has  noted 
that  Domenchino  has  cast  this  sudden 
shadow  of  love  sacrificed  to  country  when 
the  Assyrian  lord  inspires  sudden  passion. 
Great  plays  can  be  written  in  blank  verse ; 
but  blank  verse  does  not  make  a  great 
play.  For  myself,  I  am  more  moved  by 
the  sixteenth  century  English  of  the 
Apocrypha  than  by  Mr.  Aidrich.  Nor  has 
he  varied  from  the  Jewish  romance  of  the 
first  century  B.  C,  nor  added  to  character 
or  incident — shrinking  indeed    from    Ju- 
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dith's  sacrifice,  which  the  Hellenistic  Jew 
frankly  told.    (Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Co.) 

♦  3|C  3|C 

Mr.  Lodge  has  gathered  strength  since 

the  "Song  of  the  Wave"  six  years  ago. 

It  had  swine:  and  force,  besides 

Cain  1  r  • 

—  Its    echoes    of   various    recent 

2*?^*  poets  and  one  older,  Leopardi. 

Cabot  Lodse    j^^    j^    redolent    in    this    last 

poem.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Co.)  He 
presents  Cain  as  a  type  of  human  freedom, 
independence  and  initiative — a  Prome- 
theus, who  bows  not  to  heaven,  fears  not 
hell,  and,  like  Aeschylus*  supreme  crea- 
tion, faces  the  divine  itself,  "bloody  but 
unbowed."  The  conception  is  high. 
But:— 

I  say  thou  canst  as  well 
Measure  the  soul  in  terms  of  life  and  death 
As  lay  a  foot-rule  to  infinity! 

is  to  write  like  Pollock  or  Bickersteth 
(How  the  dull  Dean  swept  us  40  years 
agone)  and  to  miss  the  organ  note  alto- 
gether. 

The  golden  sandals  of  reluctant  day 

Climb  the  broad  shoulders  of  the  heavenward 

hills. 
Earth  fills  with  darkness  like  a  shallow  bowl 
And  sleep  weighs  down  the  weary  lids  of  life. 

This  is  to  feel  the  Virgillian  touch  and 
draw  near  to  its  expression. 
The  wolves  of  memory  at  the  heels  of  life. 

There  is  a  line  for  you ;  but  these  are 
few,  and  there  is  a  dreary  desert  of  plod- 
ding and  lack  of  the  final  uplift.  Yet  let 
another  volume  score  a  like  advance  and 
Mr.  Lodge  will  win  the  attention  of  those 
who  care  for  verse.  Whether  he  can  ever 
compel  their  admiration  is  another  ques- 
tion. 

♦     ♦     * 

Written  in  the  measure  of  "In  Mem- 
oriam"  this  slender  brochure  of  verse  is 

too  often  echo  to  command  the 
Antoinette  place  it  would  have  for  some 
Aionzo  Brown  of  its  verse,  and  it  is  marred 

by  odd  conceits  and  a  lack  of 
selection  in  its  diction.  But  there  is  in  it 
some  admirable  verse,  and  a  very  unusual 
capacity  to  cast  old  ideas  into  a  new  poetic 
form,  which  smoothes,  sustains  and  com- 
forts. 

From  age  to  age,  we  know  not  how 
We  grow  from  children  unto  men. 
We  break  the  altars  of  the  then 
To  build  the  idols  of  the  now. 


We  garner  souls,  our  golden  sheaves 
Yet  hoarding  still  the  earthly  dross. 
More  revenue  pay  the  living  thieves 
Than  the  dead  Christ  on  the  Cross. 


This  volume  is  intended  to  do  for  four 
plays,  *'Hamlet,"  "Othello,"  "King  Lear" 
shaketpcM-  and  "Macbeth,*'  what  Ulrici  did 
eanTf«tedy  for  US  all  40  years  ago.  There 
Andrew  Cecil  comes  a  time  to  every  Shake- 
Bradiey  spearean  when  he  knows  the 

time  he  once  spent  in  reading  about  the 
plays  was  by  the  way.  He  should  have 
been  reading  the  plays  instead.  But 
it  needs  must  be  that  these  offenses 
come,  and  this  book  is  one  of  them.  Mr. 
Bradley  is  Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford, 
a  Balliol  man  and  a  lecturer.  He  is  there- 
fore both  expository  and  always  sure  he  is 
right.  He  lacks  in  stage  knowledge. 
When  he  says  that  Shakespeare  was  **mas- 
terly  as  a  playwright,*'  he  misses  the  real 
situation.  For  the  actor's  moment,  work 
and  needs,  Shakespeare  had  the  profound- 
est  knowledge.  In  that  he  was  never 
wrong.  But  as  a  playwright,  in  the  mere 
construction  of  his  plays,  he  made  many 
errors,  often  palpable  and  some  serious. 

Missing  matters  like  this  at  every  point 
— not  realizing  that  it  is  for  the  actor  Dun- 
can's murder  comes  early,  though  it  is  but 
ill  for  construction — Dr.  Bradley  minutely 
analyzes  the  plays.  He  is  often  trite,  as  in 
saying  that  **Hamlet"  were  but  a  sensa- 
tional play  save  for  the  "character  of  Ham- 
let"— but  he  is  patient  and  methodical,  has 
read  much,  and  explains  minutely.  The 
result  is  a  book  with  no  flashes  of  insight 
but  a  great  many  pages  which  set  one's 
reading  in  order. 

His  introduction  is  rather  vague  stuff. 
At  no  point  does  he  grasp  stage  conditions, 
except  as  seen  from  "in  front."  The  ap- 
pendix fills  a  third  of  a  large  book,  and 
reviews  minutelv  manv  mooted  points. 
(The  Macmillan'Co.) 

*     *     * 

President  Harper,  of  Chicago,  is  a  man 
known  as  an  organizer  who  has  always 
Trend  In  thought  of  himself  as  a  think- 
er. A  teacher  of  singular 
penetration,  he  early  was  fa- 
Ra'iney  Harper  cile  in  new  methods.  He  has 
made  the  University  of  Chicago  a  hiving 
swarm   of   multifarious   work,    not    much 
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concerned  with  sessions  of  silent  thought. 
His  articles,  gathered  in  this  volume,  all 
talk  of  an  university  as  if  it  were  a  boiling 
pot,  whose  flames  are  to  be  daily  fed  with 
new  millions.  But  in  all  this,  and  in  this 
volume,  he  sees  things  exactly  as  they  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  university  of  to-morrow. 
Where  Dr.  Harper  takes  up  the  manage- 
ment of  education, — as  *'The  Waste  in 
Higher  Education'*  or  **The  Situation  of 
the  Small  College,"  his  essays  sum  exist- 
ing conditions,  their  needs  and  remedy 
with  a  convincing  clarity.  He  has  an  un- 
erring instinct  for  the  rotten  spot  in  ad- 
ministering education.  He  has  both  ex- 
perience and  insight  in  touching  theolog- 
ical education  in  two  essays,  on  its  char- 
acter and  curriculum.  *'The  University 
and  Education"  or  **The  University  and 
Religious  Education"  is  commonplace.  So 
are  the  brief  addresses  at  celebrations  at 
Columbia,  Yale,  Brown,  Johns  Hopkins. 
These  ^11  lack  the  note  of  historic  eleva- 
tion. The  result  is  a  volume  which  will 
be  read  rather  for  the  comprehensive  and 
analytic  statements  of  facts  than  for  its 
germinal  ideals.  Read  it  must  be,  if  you 
want  to  know  what  our  higher  education 
really  is.     (University  of  Chicago  Press.) 


Of  all  the  work  drawn  out  by  the  cen- 
tenary of  Hawthorne's  birth,  this  volume 
The  Concord  ^^^^^i^g^  the  addresses  deliver- 
Centeoary  cd  at  Concord  through  four 
at  the  days,    Mrs.    Harriet    Mulford 

way.ide  Lothrop  ("Margaret  Sidney," 
the  author  of  "Little  Peppers")  organ- 
ized the  celebration  at  "The  Wayside," 
Hawthorne's  old  home,  which  came  to 
her  from  her  husband,  Daniel  Lothrop. 
He  bought  it  of  Hawthorne's  daughter. 
Rose,  Airs.  George  Parsons  Lothrop. 
Colonel  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson, 
perhaps  the  only  man  in  living  letters 
whose  adult  years  span  Hawthorne's  cre- 
ative period ;  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  even 
earlier  in  her  personal  knowledge;  Mr. 
Charles  Francis  Adams  and  Mr.  Frank 
Sanborn,  of  the  first  generation  which 
knew  his  spell  in  college;  Mrs.  Maud 
Howe  Elliott,  fresh  from  the  home  of  the 
artist ;  Mr.  Moncure  D.  Conway,  who 
knew  his  English  career ;  Mr.  Julian  Haw- 
thorne, his  son ;  two  men  of  local  knowl- 
edge.   Charles   T.    Copeland   and     Frank 


Preston  Steams,  and  a  score  of  letters — 
each  of  these  has  special  expert  and  per- 
sonal knowledge,  and  the  thin  volume 
which  holds  their  addresses  is  a  very  sug- 
gestive contribution  to  Hawthorne  litera- 
ture. It  is  probably  the  last  of  his  criti- 
cism cast  in  worship.  He  grows  with 
every  year,  but  he  grows  distant  and  un- 
familiar to  the  young  man  or  woman  of 
to-day.  These  men  and  women  were  of 
his  day  or  its  morrow.  As  Hawthorne 
recedes  he  is  becoming  shadowy,  a  far 
mountain  top,  "whose  worth's  unknown 
although  his  height  be  taken"  for  granted, 
which  all  admire  and  a  few  climb. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 
*     *     * 

The  best  account  of  a  trip  to  Mecca 
which  has  yet  appeared.  Its  description 
with  the  Pit-  is  more  accurate  than  Burk- 
"^'''"•i*^*"*hardt's,  and  as  vivid  as  Bur- 
w'lffrKT.  ton's.  If  no  better  than 
roy  Roy  Huronje  s  in  Dutch,  it  is  far 

superior  to  any  other  in  English.  Written 
by  an  Indian  Moslem,  its  author  had  an 
English  education  and  is  of  Persian  ex- 
traction and  Shiah  sympathies.  For  the 
first  time  all  the  prayers  used,  those  of 
grace  as  well  as  those  of  duty,  are  present 
in  translation,  and  the  ritual  is  minutely 
described.  A  prefatory  chapter  sketches 
the  Shiah  view  of  Islam.  Here  and  there 
the  translation  of  the  Arabic  is  defective, 
and  more  than  one  system  is  employed, 
some  of  the  prayers  being  taken  direct 
from  Burton.  There  still  remains  room 
for  a  more  careful  account,  with  an  Arabic 
text  of  prayers,  maps,  and  plans.  More 
needs  to  be  known  on  the  life  of  Mecca 
and  a  careful  search  would  doubtless  re- 
veal more  survivals;  but  Hadji  Khan's 
account  of  the  great  yearly  pilgrimage  by 
the  Moslem  world  to  Mecca  will  long  re- 
main authoritative.     (John  Lane.) 


Mr.  Wack,  a  New  York  lawyer,  has 
figured  in  some  of  the  defense  of  the  ad- 
congo  Free  ministration  of  the  Congo  Free 
stmu^  State    against    accusations   of 

Henry  Well,  atrocious  Oppression  of  the 
ingtoD  Wack  native  inhabitants  of  the  Con- 
go basin.  Writing  from  documents,  rather 
than  personal  inquiry,  he  puts  the  case 
convincingly.     He  does   not   explain   the 
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exorbitant  profits  of  the  companies  in 
which  King  Leopold  is  interested.  He 
meets  some  charges  of  cruelty  and  massa- 
cre in  one  place  by  some  witness  who  did 
not  see  these  things  elsewhere.  He  cor- 
rectly recites  the  very  great  advance  made 
in  civilization  and  education  by  the  Bel- 
gians. The  failure  of  the  attacks  on  their 
administration  when  brought  to  trial  in 
London  he  gives  with  accuracy.  It  is  an 
official  history,  but  it  is  fuller  than  any 
predecessor.  A  rapid  examination  shows 
no  errors  in  the  compilation,  and  the  book 
(Doubleday,  Page  and  Co.)  will  at  once 
become  a  work  of  reference.  It  is  well 
illustrated.  Documents  are  given  in  full. 
In  maps,  the  volume  is  less  adequate.  A 
bias  towards  the  Congo  Free  State  ap- 
pears throughout;  but  there  is  plainly  no 
deliberate  error.  The  author  does  not 
explain  how  the  large  yield  of  rubber  and 
ivory  has  been  obtained  without  cruelty. 
The  history  is  complete  and  methodical. 

♦  ♦     * 

A     young     Democratic     lawyer     from 

Schenectady  comes  to  New  York  at  the 

John  Van        invitation    of    the     Tammany 

Sciiin*  ****"'    -^^^^ — ^    careful    portrait    of 

—  Richard  Croker — rises  to  influ- 

chapter,  marries  the  daughter  of  the  Al- 
bany boss,  adapted  from  Daniel  Manning 
— by  electing  her  father  to  the  Senate  by 
producing  a  kidnapped  Assemblyman. 
The  pages  carry  a  close  photographic  pic- 
ture of  New  York  political  life — ** Silver 
Dollar  Sullivan"  being  a  local  "leader" 
minutely  drawn.  If  the  book  were  pub- 
lished with  a  key  it  would  be  more  inter- 
esting to  a  general  reader.  It  runs  easily ; 
but  it  is  altogether  descriptive  and  not  at 
all  creative.     (Harper  and  Bros.) 

*  *     mi 

This  might  be  another  dialect  story ;  but 
it  is  not.  It  has  that  subtle  thing — life. 
ThePuKitive  ^^  ^  sand-house  in  a  Memphis 
BUcktmitta  railroad  yard,  tended  by  Fin- 
chariesD.  erty, — a  rather  conventional 
Stewart  Irishman — there      come      two 

wanderers,  a  one-legged  tramp  and  a 
"handy  man,"  blacksmith,  fleeing  under 
shadow  of  a  charge  of  murder.  All  tell 
stories.  The  pages  have  a  strange  flavor 
of    reality.      Plainly    the   author — a   new 


man — may  give  anything  as  his  work  gets 
its  full  movement.  The  Southwest  is  here 
and  something  more,  human  nature.    (The 

Century  Co.) 

*  *     * 

This  novel  of  the  French  Revolution  has 
the  story-telling  quality.  (The  Century 
In  the  Name  ^o.)  It  is  slight  SO  far  as 
off  Liberty  character  goes — ^there  being  no 
Owen  strong      differentiation;      but 

Johnson  ^j^^j.^  jg  action,  incident  and  the 
steady  march  of  events  in  this  story  of 
the  girl  of  the  people  and  St.  Antoine, 
Nicole  and  her  sacrifice  for  her  lover,  Bara- ' 
bant.  The  conversation  moves.  Bits  of  de- 
scription between  are  not  always  carefully 

studied. 

*  *     ♦ 

The  fact  of  Plato's  belief  in  immortality 
is  more  in  men's  minds  than  its  method. 
Platonic  con-  Thjs  varies  with  the  dialo^e, 
ceptionof       and  IS  throughout  fluid.     Mr. 

immortality     q^^^  j^   ^j^j^  ^^^^  ^^^j^j  jj^^j^ 

R.K.Gage  volume  (The  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Press),  has  grouped  the  passage 
which  assert,  define  and  explain  the  end- 
less life,  for  it  is  this  rather  than  immor- 
tality Plato  urges.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  it  is  as  clearly  based,  as  Mr.  Gage 
urges,  on  the  eternal  idea  made  manifest 
in  form  through  successive  but  uncon- 
scious metempsychosis ;  but  the  Greek 
extracts  form  a  logical  summary  and  illu- 
minate Plato's  view.  To  Greek  students 
they  give  just  the  clues  needed  for  an 
independent  judgment.  Ingenious  as  is 
Mr.  Gage,  he  constantly  forgets  that  Plato 
was  too  literary,  to  be  logical. 


Mr.  George  Santyana  does  not  always 
have  something  to  say,  but  he  nearly  al- 
Jeooilr  Com- ^^y^  ^^^  something  to  inter- 
mon  Sense  In  est.    It  is  therefore  a  chill  sur- 
*—  prise  to  find  that  he  has  grown 

simtyana  faded  and  middle-aged.  Wise 
he  remains,  with  the  other  wisdom  of  the 
other  side.  He  writes  with  easy  epigram- 
matic skill.  He  has  the  perilous  advan- 
tage in  position  of  the  Latin  and  the 
Roman  communion.  He  sees  Protestant- 
ism at  the  eddy,  not  the  current.  Just  as 
he  sees  the  narrow  ethic  from  which  Kant 
came  as  (**minimal  tenets  of  the  most  ab- 
stract Protestantism")  and  not  the  spread- 
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ing  tree  of  the  spirit  which  grew  from  it 
and  in  whose  branches  all  the  birds  of  the 
upper  air  have  dwelt  for  a  century. 

In  philosophy,  this  Harvard  professor 
of  suggestive  verse  and  seductive  prose 
comes  down  the  long  stair-case  from  Greek 
to  modem,  tapping  each  and  remarking 
that  it  sounds  hollow.  This  is  true.  But 
it  is  the  only  staircase  we  have. 

So  in  his  discussion  of  sociology — "The 
Life  of  Reason  in  Society,"  (Charles 
Scribner's  Sons) — this  light,  fleeting, 
agreeable,  penetrating  raillery  touches  all 
phases  of  life.  Modern  to  the  finger  tips, 
Mr.  Santyana  sees  the  social  development 
of  the  race  from  the  side  of  peace  democ- 
racy, industry  and  art,  instead  of  war  and 
inequality.  Perpetually  he  puts  a  new 
touch  to  an  old  idea  as : — "To  call  war  the 
voice  of  courage  and  virtue  is  like  calling 
debauchery  the  voice  of  love."  If  one 
has  read  much,  one  recognizes  the  sources 
of  Mr.  Santyana's  conglomerate — well 
welded  as  the  pebbles  are — ^but  the  young 
man  whom  he  has  in  mind  will  find  here 
a  view  of  thought  and  of  human  life  both 
stimulating  and  teaching,  written  most  ad- 
mirably, if  lacking  in  any  inspiring  in- 
struction. 


great  city  institutions.  His  marvelous 
energy  and  devotion  carried  on  and  ex- 
panded a  school  as  miscellaneous  as  a  rab- 
bit-warren. The  book  is  pieced  together. 
It  needs  more  account  of  conditions  and 
environment,  but  it  is  judicious  in  spirit, 
and  fills  an  important  chapter  in  modern 
education.     (Edwin  Arnold.) 


Durer  was  a  great  man  as  well  as  a  great 
artist.       The  two  do  not  always  go  to- 
gether.    He  was  not  merely  a 

Albert  Durer    ^  ^        1  u.  u 

—  consummate   draughtsman,  he 

Mwe'^'*  had  such  possession  of  the  idea 
and  such  joy  in  the  actual  fact 
as  have  fallen  to  few  in  the  whole  round 
of  art.  Mr.  Moore  has  set  out  to  explain 
the  man  rather  than  to  describe  his  works, 
though  this  is  not  omitted.  There  is  pro- 
test against  both  the  German  and  Prot- 
estant view  of  Durer.  The  stages  of  his 
work  and  his  development  are  reviewed 
and  his  method  as  an  artist  carefully  ana- 
lyzed, with  more  knowledge  of  what  has 
been  said  about  him  than  of  his  precise 
work.  This  is,  in  short,  a  "literary"  life 
of  a  great  painter.  (Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.) 


The  "Polytechnic"  in  English  cities  is  a 
cross   between   a  high   school,  a   manual 

training  school  and  a  lower 
QuintiD^Hogs  grade  technical  and  trade 
Ethel  M.  Hogg  school.     They  have  thriven  in 

England  from  lack  of  good 
secondary  education  and  an  industrial 
population  not  yet  ready  for  the  advanced 
work  of  German  schools  or  men  of  our 
own.  Quintin  Hogg  (1845-1902)  began 
these  schools  in  London.  This  discursive 
story  of  his  daughter  tells  his  life.  He 
came  of  the  upper  class  in  England,  went 
into  business,  made  money  in  the  sugar 
trade,  began  working  in  the  bootblack 
brigade,  opened  a  school,  improved  it  and 
in  20  vears  turned  it  into  one  of  the  world's 


Sir  Rennell  Rodd,  poet,  essayist  and 
diplomatist,  has  written  a  balanced  life 
Walter  of  the  most  picturesque  figure 

Raici^  of  the  Elizabethan  age.    Some 

James  chapters  of  Raleigh's  life  await 

Rennell  Rodd  gtudy.  His  relations  with  Es- 
sex, the  precise  route  of  his  later  voyages 
and  his  early  days,  birth  and  lineage.  Sir 
Rennell  troubles  himself  not  at  all  with 
details  or  original  documents.  He  has 
written  instead  the  philosophic  sketch  nat- 
ural to  a  man  of  affairs  and  letters  who 
has  on  every  page  the  accent  and  attitude 
of  the  man  of  the  world.  Its  one  lack  is 
knowledge  of  the  period.  The  work  is 
given  no  perspective,  and  its  horizon  is 
rather  empty.     (The  Macmillan  Co.) 


Variety  the   Feature  of  New  Novels 


By     Norma    K.     Bright 


EVERY  branch  of  fiction  writing  has 
been  tried,  or  at  least,  it  would 
*  seem  so,  for  in  each  new  group  of 
novels  that  issues  from  the  press,  we  find 
practically  the  same  old,  worn  assortment 
of  stories  that  appeared  in  the  group  pre- 
ceding. In  preponderance,  is  the  novel 
of  society,  tricked  out  in  all  varieties  of 
novelty  and  weighted  with  ornaments  de- 
signed to  allure  and  to  deceive.  The  nov- 
els of  business  and  politics  run  a  close 
parallel  with  this,  and  the  tale  of  adven- 
ture follows  racingly  after.  The  historical 
novel  has  suffered  greatly  from  the  fasci- 
nating charms  of  picturing  the  drawing 
room  and  the  exchange,  but  it  still  lives, 
if  only  to  keep  in  evidence  what  versa- 
tility there  is  in  modern  literary  endeavor. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  historical  novel 
of  ancient  and  mediaeval  background  is 
a  boon  after  much  of  the  cheap  wit, 
the  tiresome  frivolities  and  banal  dialogue 
of  up-to-date  fiction  of  characteristic  type. 
For  instance,  choosing  from  a  dozen  new 
novels,  any  one  of  which  stands  a  good 
chance  of  becoming  popular,  we  find  the 
most  meritorious  piece  of  work,  the  one 
that  will  probably  live  longest  in  the  annals 
of  fiction,  to  be  "Veranilda,"  a  historical 
novel,  written  by  the  late  George  Gissing. 
Gissing  never  lived  to  complete  the  work, 
notwithstanding  which  it  must,  as  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison  says  in  his  sympathetic 
preface,  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  anything 
but  a  fragment. 

Veranilda* 
Gissing  wrought  with  loving  hands,  if 
he  wrought  at  all.  Perhaps  no  one  ever  sus- 
pected that,  devoted  as  he  was  to  the  study 
of  London  life,  he  would  one  day  turn 
to  the  period  of  the  Byzantine  rule  in 
Rome  for  the  inspiration  that  would  result 
in  the  production  of  his  most  significant 
work.  Yet  he  did  just  this  thing,  col- 
lected a  vast  store  of  material  and  wove 
from  the  facts  a  story  full  of  romantic  in- 
terest and  literary  charm.  It  is  said  that 
every  character  has  been   drawn     direct 

♦Veranilda.  By  George  Gissing.  author  of 
"The  Private  Papers  of  Henry  Ryecroft."  E. 
P.  Button  &  Co. 


from  history,  and  it  has  been  a  rarely  sym- 
pathetic interpretation  that  has  made  pos- 
sible this  entertaining  use  of  them.  The 
period  was  wisely  chosen.  Ihere  was  no 
precedent  upon  which  to  work,  no  temp- 
tation to  imitate,  no  opportunity  for  imita- 
tion. The  material  lent  itself  to  novelistic 
treatment,  another  testimony  to  the  au- 
thor's acute  power  of  recognizing  the  mat- 
ter that  he  could  adequately  handle.  And 
from  that  matter  he  drew^  out  the  dramatic 
force,  into  it  he  infused  romantic  emotion 
and  everywhere  as  he  worked  he  smoothed 
and  polished  and  refined,  and  all  with 
loving  care  and  an  eye  ever  susceptible  to 
the  best  artistic  effect,  until  a  story  full 
of  life,  expressive  in  action,  impressive  in 
its  lesson  to  the  heart,  stood  forth.  That 
the  last  few  chapters  never  came  into  being 
matters  little.  The  tale  moves  to  one  con- 
clusion, and  we  scarcely  miss  the  finite 
ending,  so  much  else  that  is  beautiful  and 
inspiring  is  there  to  contemplate. 

After  the  death  of  the  great  Theodoric, 
when  Justinian  reigned  in  Constantinople 
and  Totila,  the  Saxon  king,  moved  into 
Italy  on  his  conquering  march,  there  lived 
a  Saxon  princess,  a  descendant  of  Theo- 
deric.  The  maiden  was  Veranilda,  w^ith 
whom  Basil  the  Roman  fell  in  love.  It 
was  a  sweet  love  story,  that  of  an  innocent 
girl  and  a  stalwart  young  patrician,  long- 
ing for  a  better  Rome ;  but  they  were  days 
when  Church  and  State  were  steeped  in 
intrigue  and  Catholic  and  Arian  priests 
alike  wallowed  in  corruption.  Veranilda 
was  stolen  and  Basil  left  heart-broken.  It 
is  the  old  tale,  graciously  offered  in  new 
and  appreciable  guise,  of  the  friend  who 
undertakes  to  aid  in  the  search  and  given 
the  opportunity,  seeks  to  betray  his  tnist. 
Basil  kills  the  once  loved  Marcian  and  en- 
tertains terrible  thoughts  against  the  girl. 
Only  solitude  and  religious  meditation  can 
expiate  the  sin,  but  after  a  period  Veran- 
ilda is  ready  with  forgiveness. 

The  book  has  many  beautiful  passages 
of  description,  and  everywhere  is  evident 
the  man  who  loved  scholarship,  who  wor- 
shipped beauty  even  as  the  old  Greeks 
worshipped  it,  who  would  rather  not  Write 
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than  write  without  all  due  care,  without 
proper  research  and  mastery  of  the  sub- 
ject in  all  its  details,  to  whom  no  piece  of 
work  could  seem  completed  unless  revision 
after  revision  had  made  it  as  nearly  right 
as  it  was  within  his  abilities  to  make  it. 
And  George  Gissing's  ability  was  in  no 
way  mean. 

The    Golden     Hope* 

Nothing  so  excellent  in  workmanship, 
nor  so  masterly  in  conception,  yet  holding 
its  own  in  the  maintenance  of  interest,  is 
**The  Golden  Hope,"  by  Robert  H.  Fuller. 
Here  Alexander  and  his  defeat  of  Darius 
give  a  background  of  movement  and  color, 
and  again  the  abduction  of  a  lovely  maiden 
and  the  subsequent  search  of  her  lover 
provide  the  romance.  The  scenes  are  like 
old  friends,  enlivened  with  that  interest 
which  only  the  hues  of  the  imagination 
can  lend :  there  is  Demosthenes  declaim- 
ing before  the  Athenians,  there  is  the  con- 
sultation of  the  Delphic  Oracle,  with  the 
Pythian  priestess  and  the  tripod,  there  is 
the  battle  of  Issus,  when  the  troops  of 
Darius  flee  before  the  forces  of  Alex- 
ander; there  is  the  sacrifice  to  the  iron 
god,  Aloloch,  when  Artemisia  is  barely 
rescued  from  the  fiery  jaws  and  Tyre  is 
sacked;  there  is  the  final  defeat  of  the 
Persian  king.  It  is  mostly  history,  and 
the  history  of  the  text-books  rather  than 
that  of  the  ancient  tome,  but  it  has  much 
of  profit  in  comparison  with  many  flimsy 
concoctions  of  afternoon  teas  and  theatre- 
parties.  Its  author  has  a  certain  order  of 
illuminative  imagination  and  certain  capa- 
bilities for  vivid  scenic  display.  The  scene 
before  Moloch  marks  the  attainment  of  a 
dramatic  height,  and  there  are  every  here 
and  there  throughout  the  volume  brief 
periods  of  tension.  The  characters  are 
not  without  convincingness :  Thais,  the 
dancing  girl,  is  well  done,  as  are  Chares, 
Leonidas  and  the  slave  Mena.  Alexander 
very  naturally,  is  idealized,  though  en- 
dowed with  an  engaging  personality  that 
creates  an  eflFective  illusion.  The  hero 
and  the  heroine,  Clearchus  and  Arte- 
misia, are  the  least  successful  of  all,  their 
strength  being  swallowed  up  in  the  en- 
deavor to  make  them  the  conventionally 
sweet  and  self-absorbed  lovers. 

♦The  Golden  Hope.     By  Robert  H.  Fuller. 
The  Macmillan  Co. 


Of  style,  Mr.  Fuller  has  but  the  rudi- 
ments, though  this  is  promising ;  as  yet  the 
sin  is  one  of  omission  rather  than  of  com- 
mission. »    *    * 

Turning  from  the  historical  novel  to 
the  novel  of  society,  we  discover  a 
rather  appalling  variety.  Six  volumes 
range  from  the  quintessence  of  inanity  to 
the  plausible  tragedy  of  English  upper 
class  life.  There  are  heroines — Pam  and 
Pen,  Evangeline  and  Kitty,  the  gamut  of 
fashion  in  feminine  appellation. 

The    Marriage  of  William  Ashe* 

Beginning  with  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward, 
we  have  the  long  looked-for  "Marriage 
of  William  Ashe,"  the  serial  career  of 
which  we  have  followed  with  unflagging 
interest  and  emotions  best  described  as 
''mixed." 

Lady  Kitty  Bristol,  with  her  disrepu- 
table '*Maman"  and  family  history  best 
regarded  as  mystery,  marries  William 
Ashe,  a  rising  young  English  politician. 
The  book  is  all  Kitty;  every  other  char- 
acter is  used  but  as  a  foil  to  Kitty's  wit 
or  to  her  wickedness. 

William  Ashe,  easy-going,  gentle-man- 
nered, scholarly  in  inclination  and  habit — 
he  might  have  ruled  his  child-wife  with 
a  stronger  will  and  saved  all  the  trouble ; 
Lady  Tranmore,  the  conventional  aristo- 
crat; Mary  Lyster,  the  correct  type  of 
English  unmarried  womanhood,  used  by 
Mrs.  Ward  for  a  bit  of  gallery-play  that 
is  nearly  ludicrous;  Geoflfry  CliflFe,  the 
poet  and  necessary  villain ;  and  the  group 
of  choice  spirits  from  the  ultra-smart  set 
to  all  of  whom  Lady  Kitty  is  an  object  of 
hate,  a  subject  for  vituperation,  a  woman 
to  scandalize  about  in  one  breath,  to  pet 
and  indulge  in  the  next ;  these  are  the 
people  manufactured  to  throw  into  relief 
an  unique  and  picturesque  temperament. 
Among  them  Lady  Kitty  is  a  veritable 
airy  sprite,  mischievous  and  cunning,  gay 
and  irresistibly  daring ;  tragically  wan  and 
sweet ;  a  bundle  of  nerves  highly  sensi- 
tized, upon  which  circumstances  and  emo- 
tions play  with  reckless  abandonment. 

Apparently  Mrs.  Ward  found  the  nu- 
cleus for  Kitty  in  the  story  of  Lady  Caro- 
line  Lamb,   she  who   loved   Lord    Byron 

♦The  Marriage  op  William  Ashe.  By  Mrs. 
HnrriDhry  Ward,  author  of  "Lady  Rose's 
Daughter/'  etc.    Illustrated.    Harper  &  Bros. 
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so  passionately  and  with  such  sorrowful 
result.  It  is  a  wonderfully  fascinating 
character,  despite  its  certain  repulsive- 
ness,  and  its  qualities  of  the  extraordinary 
and  the  captivating  set  it  far  above  the 
conception  of  Julie  Le  Breton  in  "Lady 
Rose's  Daughter." 

The  situations  in  the  book  are  principally 
trite.  Of  course,  Kitty  flirts  with  the  poet 
Cliffe  and  becomes  unhappily  involved;  of 
course  she  deals  capriciously  with  her 
husband's  political  colleagues;  and  finally 
she  writes  a  novel  in  which  are  revealed, 
with  inimitable  witchery  and  no  little  cold 


From  "  Th©  Marriage  of  William  Ashe  " 

LADY  KITTY  BRISTOL 

spite,  all  the  idiosyncrasies  and  foibles  of 
her  entire  group  of  acquaintances,  giving 
a  particularly  tender  treatment  to  the  por- 
trayal of  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  wife. 
For  the  first  time  William  Ashe  is  really 
aroused,  and  once  more  Kitty  is  repentant. 
An  attempt  is  made  to  heal  the  breach, 
but  through  the  interference  of  the  jeal- 
ous Mary  Lyster  the  plan  miscarries. 
Kitty  and  Ashe  separate,  the  woman 
going  with  Cliflfe.  She  soon  learns  to 
hate  him,  but  by  that  time  emotional  ex- 
cesses have  begun  to  undermine  her 
health.  She  and  William  meet  by  acci- 
dent, spend  one  gloriously  happy  night 
together  and  then — the  end  comes. 


It  was  the  only  way  to  arrange  tlie  de- 
nouement, and  Mrs.  Ward  shows  artistic 
skill  in  accomplishing  it  with  so  much  ten- 
der pathos. 

Throughout  the  book  the  pictures  are 
clear,  the  portraitures  skillful.  In  this  one 
field  the  author  is,  in  her  way,  a  master- 
hand,  but  the  field  is  restricted.  Without 
Kitty,  and  that  creation,  as  we  have  said, 
can  scarcely  be  termed  original,  the  stor\' 
would  be  a  mere  shell.  Yet  Mrs.  Ward 
never  fails  to  create  the  illusion — it  all 
seems  very  real,  whether  in  London  or  in 
Venice  it  is  life,  and  it  forces  one  to  be- 
lieve in  its  actuality.  The  taint  comes  in 
the  moral  situations;  Mrs.  Ward  cannot 
evade  the  questionable  issues ;  she  soiled 
the  entire  story  with  Kitty's  relations 
towards  ClifFe. 

Tommy    Carteret* 

**Tommy  Carteret'*  is  vague  and  unsat- 
isfactory beside  Mrs.  Ward's  story.  In 
all,  it  is  an  exasperating  performance.  The 
tale  begins  admirably,  with  all  the  promise 
of  a  delightful  romance,  then  old  Tommy 
sins,  young  Tommy  accepts  the  unjustly 
imposed  blame  and  the  agonizing  begins. 
For  no  other  term  than  agonizing  is  ade- 
quate to  describe  poor  Tommy's  struggle 
with  hallucination.  Had  Air.  Forman 
essayed  the  supernatural  it  would  have 
been  no  more  ridiculous  than  this.  Sci- 
entific fact  for  a  foundation  does  not  help 
the  matter  at  all.  Tommy,  haunted  by 
the  spirit  of  the  girl  whom  he  did  not  love, 
but  whom  he  would  have  married,  is  just 
little  short  of  an  absurd  figure.  As  for 
the  method  employed  for  ridding  the  de- 
mented one  of  the  illusion,  it  might  have 
answered  for  Mr.  Hume  or  Mr.  Gunter, 
but  one  is  justified  in  expecting  something 
more  artistic  from  the  author  of  "Mon- 
signy." 

The  book  is  advertised  as  Mr.  For- 
man's  most  serious  attempt.  Pray  let  us 
have  the  less  serious  efforts.  When,  in 
order  to  cover  so  many  pages,  an  author 
is  compelled  to  resort  to  padding,  it  is 
proof  conclusive  that  his  Pegasus  is  not 
destined  to  soar  above  the  heights  of  the 
novelette. 

♦Tommy  Carteret.  By  Justus  Miles  For- 
man. author  of  "Monsigny."  etc.  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co. 
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Pam* 

Another  "first  serious  effort"  that 
comes  to  us  this  month,  is  "Pam,"  by  Bet- 
tina  von  Hutten.  The  Baroness  von  Hut- 
ten  is  always  at  home  when  writing  fic- 
tion, and  **Pam"  shows  that  she  can  sus- 
tain the  strain  of  a  full-fledged  novel. 
**Pam"  is  clean-cut,  smoothly  finished;  a 
piece  of  finely  executed  work.  It  is  alive 
with  pathos  and  humor.  It  is  all  delight- 
fully impossible  and  irresponsible,  though 
it  has  a  lesson  to  convey.  Pam  paid  the 
price  of  her  parent's  sin,  but  with  the 
philosophy  that  was  all  Pam  she  paid  it 
cheerfully,  regarding  it  with  the  same  re- 
spect for  the  inevitable  that  she  had  from 
childhood  regarded  everything.  The  story 
is  replete  with  original  features,  the  char- 
acters are  skillfully  portrayed,  the  environ- 
ment is  deftly  sketched  in.  There  is  no 
confusion  and  no  hesitation.  Subtility  is 
scorned  with  the  scorn  of  Pam.  And  the 
sunshine  that  plays  on  Arcadia  finds  its 
contrast  in  the  shadows  of  Pam's  un- 
happy love,  and  in  and  through  all  is  the 
distinct  figure  of  the  frank,  fascinating 
girl  with  the  monkey-eyes  in  the  depths  of 
which  lurks  the  tragedy  of  genius.  On 
her  shoulder  or  in  her  arms  is  the  pet 
monkey,  Caliban,  and  one  cannot  conceive 
of  Pam  without  Caliban. 

The  Vicissitudes  of  Evangclinef 
Quite  in  contrast  with  the  untoward 
ending  of  Pam's  little  romance  is  the  love 
story  of  Evangeline,  in  Mrs.  Clayton 
Glyn's  new  book,  "The  Vicissitudes  of 
Evangeline."  Here  again  is  a  story, 
lightly  irresponsible  and  handled  with  the 
sure  strokes  of  one  accustomed.  Evan- 
g^eline's  vicissitudes  were  chiefly  of  the 
imaginary  order.  Her  story  is  but  a  girl's 
journal,  in  which  all  her  small  adventures 
and  emotions  are  each  minutely  chroni- 
cled, some  with  laughter  and  some  with 
tears,  but  all  tending  to  the  one  end,  that 
^'seventh  heaven"  into  which  the  love  of  a 
man  was  to  raise  her.  Evangeline  is  Mrs. 
Glyn's  copyrighted,  ultra-refined,  lovely 
maiden,  for  whom  exteriors  have  the 
greatest  appeal.     When   she   loves,  it   is 

*Pam.  By  Bettina  von  Hutten,  author  of 
"'Violett."  etc.    Illustrated.    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

tTHE  Vicissitudes  of  Evangeline.  By 
Elinor  Glyn,  author  of  "The  Reflections  of 
Ambrosine,"  etc.     Harper  &  Bros. 


with  the  gush  of  a  girl  of  sixteen,  and 
with  little  sense  of  the  reahty  of  things. 
Happily,  Mrs.  Glyn  closes  the  tale  be- 
fore there  is  opportunity  for  disenchant- 
ment, and  readers  are  afforded  another 
volume  of  the  rose-colored  boudoir 
variety. 

Lady    Penelope* 

Flimsiness  characterizes  many  a  new 
novel,  as  is  witnessed  by  Mr.  Morley 
Roberts's  extraordinary  performance  in 
"Lady  Penelope."  The  book  is  a  satire 
and  full  of  cleverness,  take-oflFs  on  the  fads 
and  crazes  of  the  hour.  Satire  is  like  cer- 
tain rich  food-stuffs,  it  should  be  proffered 
in  small  quantities.  Of  Penelope  there 
is  too  much.  And  the  chief  impression 
left  with  the  reader  is  of  automobiles  driv- 
ing across  country  at  the  limit  rate  of 
speed.  Still,  there  are  funny  situations 
brought  about  by  Penelope's  reform 
schemes,  her  train  of  lovers  and  her  mys- 
terious marriage.  A  little  less  prolixity  in 
the  telling  would  have  insured  the  end 
against  so  joyful  a  welcome. 
The    Opalf 

A  study  in  the  unique  is  afforded  by  an 
anonymous  novelette,  "The  Opal."  The 
feature  of  this  book  is  a  character  study 
portraying  a  girl  in  whom  are  reflected  the 
ideas  and  desires  of  everyone  with  whom 
she  comes  in  contact.  To  the  world  she 
is  beautiful,  accomplished,  magnetic;  to 
those  who  know  her  secret  she  is  but  a 
reflection.  That  is  why  they  call  her 
the  opal,  so  much  does  she  resemble  that 
changeful  stone.  Side  by  side  with  her 
is  pictured  a  plain  but  noble  girl  of  dis- 
tinct individuality ;  how  their  interests  be- 
come entangled  constitutes  the  romance. 
If  is  suspected  that  the  author  is  a  Bos- 
tonian.  Certainly  the  sketches  of  Boston 
society  life  would  warrant  the  suspicion. 
But  no  matter  who  wrote  it,  the  book  is 
cleverly  managed  and  shows  a  decidedly 
original  talent. 

The    Plum    TrecJ 

The  political  stories  of  the  month  are 
headed  by  Mr.  David  Graham  Phillips's 

♦Lady  Penelope.  By  Morley  Roberts.  L. 
C.  Page  &  Co. 

IThE  Opal.     Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co. 

JThe  Plum  Tree.  By  David  Graham  Phil- 
lips, author  of  "The  Cost,"  etc.  The  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Co. 
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new  tale,  "The  Plum  Tree,"  which  has 
been  running  serially  in  the  '*  Success 
Magazine."  Mr.  Phillips  has  made  a 
minute  study  of  machine  rule,  and  now 
sets  forth  a  story  in  which  are  shown 
the  forces  that  make  for  political  **bosses," 
in  municipal,  state  and  national  govern- 
ment. He  explains  the  ease  with  which 
the  ambitious  can  obtain  control,  by  point- 


gins  as  a  lawyer;  but  soon  overtures  are 
made  to  him  by  politicians.  He  is  pcK>r 
and  there  are  promises  of  riches.  He  lis- 
tens to  them.  They  seek  to  effect  some- 
thing underhand,  he  rebels  and  they  ruin 
him.  Then  new  proposals  come,  and  by 
this  time  necessity  urges  against  the  voice 
of  conscience.  Already  the  end  is  in  view. 
He  finds  that  he  can  rule  men.  he  is  soon 


From  "  Hurricane  Island  *' 
'The  Prince  was  shooting  as  calmly  as  if  at  so  many  partridges'' 


ing  out  the  truth  that  most  men  are  as 
sheep,  willing,  even  anxious  to  be  led. 
He  shows  how  the  corporations  and  the 
politicians  become  reciprocal,  how  the  in- 
terests of  the  first  overlap  those  of  the 
second. 

A   young   man    starts   out,    fresh     and 
aspiring,  with  a  host  of  ideals.     He  be- 


involved.       Once  in,  he  plays  the  game 
to  the  end,  though  the  end  is  bitter. 

There  is  only  a  slight  love  interest,  but 
portions  of  that  are  very  sweet.  The 
effort  has  been  placed  on  the  picture  of 
conditions  as  they  are  and  for  detail, 
strongly  manipulated,  it  is  one  of  the  best 
political  tales  that  we  have  had.     If  the 
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political  novel  has  any  mission  at  all,  Mr. 
Phillips's  work  will  do  much  to  accom- 
plish that  mission. 

Billy  Duane* 
Miss  Frances  Aymar  Mathews  has 
tried  her  hand  at  a  story  of  society  and 
politics.  Her  success  is  but  indifferent. 
"Billy  Duane**  wears  the  aspect  of  patch- 
work, without  the  saving  value  of  having 
a  use.  A  man  becomes  absorbed  in  poli- 
tics, the  wife  finds  another  man,  the  stere- 
otyped musician,  to  interest  her  in  the 
hours  of  seeming  neglect,  there  is  a  host 
of  misunderstandings,  and  then  the  man 
and  wife  find  that  they  are  really  in  love 
with  each  other.  There  is  a  little  bit  of 
everything  crammed  in  between  the  main 
incidents,  as  if  the  author  were  trying  to 
prove  that  she  can  cover  in  one  volume 
the  ground  that  in  the  natural  course  of 
events  would  be  covered  in  a  half  dozen. 
**My  Lady  Peggy"  was  more,  far  more, 
within  the  limits  of  her  abilities. 

Hurricane  Islandf 
One  of  the  popular  forms  of  fiction  is 
the  tale  of  adventure.  The  more  improb- 
able, the  more  thoroughly  enjoyable.  Mr. 
H.  B.  Marriott  Watson,  a  veteran  almost, 
in  his  particular  field,  has  issued  a  new 
stor>%  "Hurricane  Island."  In  the  power 
of  interest,  it  is  all  that  could  be  desired. 
A  Prince  incognito,  escaping  with  treas- 
ure from  his  native  land,  in  order  to  marry 
a  French  singer;  a  Princess,  his  sister; 
Mademoiselle,  the  capricious  fiancee ;  a 
young  London  doctor  and  a  band  of  muti- 
neers,  these  make  the  tale.     Most  of  the 

♦Billy  Duane.  By  Frances  Aymar  Math- 
-ews.     Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

tHuRRiCANE  Island.  By  H.  B.  Marriott- 
Watson.     Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 


events  happen  in  mid-ocean,  and  the 
island  that  gives  the  book  its  name  is  the 
least  significant  item  in  the  story.  Red 
blood  flows  freely,  and  tragedy  follows  in 
the  wake  of  the  escaping  prince,  but  out 
of  the  wreck  the  princess  and  the  young 
doctor  rise  unscathed,  save  where  the 
heart  is  concerned. 

The  Monks*  Treasure* 

Another  story  of  treasure  and  adven- 
ture is  "The  Monks'  Treasure,"  by  Mr. 
George  Horton,  newly  appointed  to  the 
consulship  at  Athens.  The  scenes  are  laid 
in  Greece,  as  in  most  of  Mr.  Horton's 
stories,  and  the  romance  centres  about  an 
Italian  princess,  serving  as  bond-girl  in 
a  small  Grecian  town,  and  a  young  Amer- 
ican, the  representative  of  a  large  manu- 
facturing company  in  the  United  States. 
The  narrative  of  how  the  young  man  and 
a  friend  discover  the  hidden  treasure  of 
a  Greek  monastery  and  how  they  investi- 
gate the  matter  and  learn  of  the  connec- 
tion that  exists  between  it  and  the  beauti- 
ful bond-girl,  is  full  of  interest.  The  at- 
tempt to  carry  away  the  treasure,  a  pro- 
ject frustrated  by  the  monks,  and  nearly 
costing  the  life  of  the  hero,  lends  addi- 
tional zest.  After  divers  vicissitudes,  the 
identity  of  the  girl  is  established  and  a 
large  part  of  her  fortune  recovered,  where- 
upon the  romance  moves  smoothly  for- 
ward to  the  happy  culmination.  Mr.  Hor- 
ton never  fails  to  create  the  atmosphere 
when  he  writes  of  Greece.  And  there 
are  always  the  little  local  customs,  trifling 
but  full  of  interest,  which  he  incorporates 
into  his  stories. 

♦The  Monks*  Treasure.  By  George  Hor- 
ton. author  of  "The  Tempting  of  Father  An- 
thony," etc.    The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co. 
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The    Sky 


OFT  streams  of  gold. 

Sky-rivers  kissed  with  sun, 
And  far-outreaching,  level  banks  of  blue; 
White  clouds  high-rolled. 
Where  mists  in  threads  of  silver  run. 
And  birds  in  circles  wide  go  sweeping  through. 


Sun,  clouds,  the  birds  and  sky, 

The  tapestry  'cross  Heaven^s  portals  hung, 
High  secrets  to  withhold  from  mortal  eye. 

Secrets  that  live  immortal  souls  among. 


N.  K.  B. 
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The    Un  ited    States* 

THE  presentation  of  history  to  the 
public  is,  one  might  say,  a  her- 
maphroditic business — a  uniting  of 
science  and  art.  A  treatise  on  medicine 
or  mathematics  may  be  purely  scientific. 
It  should  be  clear,  adapted  to  the  class  of 
readers  for  which  it  is  intended;  but  lit- 
erary art  may  be  ignored.  A  poet  or  nov- 
elist may  ignore  scientific  fact,  but  not  lit- 
erary art.  History  can  ignore  neither. 
The  study  of  history  is  a  science,  the  pret> 
entation  of  it  is  an  art.  The  historian 
that  ignores  either  must  fail. 

Herein  is  a  dilemma — for  the  historian. 
A  true  artist  feels  a  certain  disdain  of  ab- 
solute scientific  fact,  and  yet  only  a  true 
artist  can  do  an  immortal  thing  in  litera- 
ture. Who  then  can  write  history  immor- 
tally? A  mere  student  cannot  reach  the 
multitude.  A  mere  literary  man  has  little 
taste  for  delving  into  the  archives.  We 
must  therefore  accept  what  the  historians 
give  us  and  make  the  best  of  it. 

Professor  Sparks,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  who  wrote  the  two  small  volumes 
under  consideration,  is  well  known  as  an 
accurate  student  of  history.  He  is  also  a 
popular  lecturer  on  history,  and  in  this  ca- 
pacity has  met  large  numbers  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  might  be  expected  therefore,  that 
his  writings  would  partake  of  both  scien- 
tific and  the  popular  features.  They  do, 
in  some  measure.  The  author  is  more 
scientific,  however,  than  literary,  but  suffi- 
ciently literary  to  win  a  considerable  cir- 
cle of  readers. 

In  point  of  scholarly  accuracy  Professor 
Sparks's  book  leaves  almost  nothing  to  be 
desired.  Of  course,  when  he  speaks  of 
the  13  "sovereign  States"  a  literal  inter- 
oretation  must  not  be  assumed.  In  fact 
none  of  the  thirteen  States  was  sovereign 
over  night,  unless  we  except  North  Caro- 
lina and  Rhode  Island ;  and,  more  strictly 
speaking,  these  were  not  sovereign.  Nor 
can  we  agree  with  the  author's  statement 
that  the  defeat  of  Jefferson's  measure  of 
1784,    for    excluding    slavery    after    1800 

♦The  United  States  of  America.  By  Ed- 
win  Earle  Sparks,  Ph.  D.  2  vols.  "The  Story 
of  the  Nations"  series.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 


from  the  Southwest  was  a  fortunate  oc- 
currence. On  a  preceding  page  he  says, 
"Never  until  its  death  was  the  system  (of 
slavery)  so  near  dissolution  as  in  the  or- 
ganizing days  between  the  birth  of  the 
republic  and  the  invention  of  the  cotton 
gin."  Quite  true,  and  might  not  Jeffer- 
son's prohibitive  ordinance  have  had  sucli 
a  moral  influence  as  to  have  constituted  a 
finishing  blow  and  brought  about  a  com- 
plete dissolution?  The  plan  was  worth 
trying  at  least. 

In  point  of  style,  the  writing  is  clear 
and  forceful,  without  embellishment.  It 
is  a  plain,  substantial,  serviceable  struc- 
ture, without  ornament.  However  dra- 
matic the  thing  described  may  have  been, 
there  is  nothing  dramatic  in  the  descrip- 
tion. We  find  no  periods  of  eloquence,  as 
in  Macaulay  and  Greene,  and  even  occa- 
sionally in  the  stately  Gibbon;  no  poetic 
fervor,  as  in  Irving  and  Prescott  and  Park- 
man. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  criticize  Professor 
Sparks's  volumes  as  a  complete  history 
of  the  United  States,  which  they  are  not 
and  do  not  profess  to  be.  The  long  co- 
lonial childhood  of  the  nation  is  omitted, 
and  many  important  matters  of  the 
national  period  are  briefly  referred  to  or 
left  untouched.  The  author  states  in  the 
preface  that  his  purpose  is  to  show  how 
the  phrase  "The  United  States  is"  has 
been  slowly  evolved  from  the  early  prac- 
tice of  saying  "The  United  States  are." 
This  involves  a  discussion  of  the  only  per- 
manent political  issue  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  and  from  this  standpoint  the 
work  must  be  judged.  It  is  only  by  re- 
membering this  statement  in  the  preface 
that  such  disproportion  as  the  giving  of  a 
full  chapter  to  the  Whiskey  Insurrection 
of  1794 — almost  as  much  space  as  is  given 
to  the  entire  period  of  the  Civil  War — 
becomes  tolerable.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  want  of  characterizing  of  public  men, 
as  done  so  admirably  in  Schouler,  Rhodes 
and  Henry  Adams,  and  the  want  of  de- 
scriptions of  the  life  of  the  people,  as  in 
McMaster. 

The  fact  that  much  matter,  essential  to 
a  full  history,  has  been  omitted,  and  that 
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many  events  are  briefly  referred  to,  though 
not  narrated,  render  the  work  difiicuh,  if 
not  impossible,  for  the  reader  who  has 
not  already  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  country.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, Professor  Sparks  has  hewn  well  to 
the  line  marked  out  in  his  preface,  and 
has  produced  a  work  of  exceeding  value. 
It  is  the  best  discussion  yet  written  of  the 
one  and  only  abiding  issue  that  ever  arose 
in  Arnerican  politics — that  involved  in  the 
struggle  between  nationality  and  dem- 
ocracy. Next  to  this  its  chief  value  lies 
in  the  fact  that,  at  the  expense  of  leaving 
out  much  that  is  interesting,  the  author 
has  included  a  vast  amount  of  information 
that  cannot  be  found  in  any  other  con- 
densed history  of  the  country. 

Henry  William  Elson. 

Sydney    Smith* 

SYDNEY  SMITH'S  bitter  taunt: 
"Who  reads  an  American  book?" 
is  remembered  by  thousands  who 
have  never  read  a  line  of  the  witty  divine. 
By  the  irony  of  fate  and  the  change 
wrought  by  the  years,  one  can  now  ask: 
"Who  reads  Sydney  Smith?"  Few,  even 
of  those  who  "read  everything,"  could 
truthfully  say  that  they  knew  the  contents 
of  "Peter  Plymley's  Letters,"  or  the  nu- 
merous articles  in  the  "Edinburgh  Re- 
view," and  yet  Smith  was  a  considerable 
figure  in  the  literature  of  his  day,  and  his 
name  will  be  forever  associated  with  cer- 
tain popular  jests  on  the  one  hand,  and 
with  the  founding  of  the  great  "Review" 
on  the  other.  Perhaps  the  student  of  lit- 
erature dwells  most  on  Sydney's  connec- 
tion with  the  "Edinburgh,"  for  somehow 
the  old  reviewers  are  infinitely  more  in- 
teresting than  the  contemporary  article. 
They  had  good  classical  scholarship,  and 
they  had  personality ;  most  later-day  critics 
are  merely  clever;  some  few  have  learn- 
ing and  taste,  others  fiddle  on  the  string 
of  paradox,  and  never  fail  to  amaze  where 
they  cannot  convince. 

Mr.  Russell's  object  in  this  monograph 
is  to  show  the  other  side  of  Sydney  Smith, 
the  serious  side — as  well  as  the  humorous. 
This  object  he  has  succeeded  in  a  meas- 
ure in  attaining.     But  it  has  often  been 

♦Sydney  Smith.  By  G.  W.  E.  Russell. 
English  Men  of  Letters  Series.  The  Mac- 
millan  Co. 


observed  that  when  a  professed  humorist 
undertakes  to  speak  seriously,  everybody 
will  keep  a  sharp  outlook  for  the  expected 
joke.  If  Mr.  Clemens,  for  instance,  wrote 
an  article  on  the  tariff — and  we  all  re- 
member his  essay  on  Political  Economy — 
it  would  be  but  human  to  regard  the  whole 
thing  as  a  travesty,  and  no  one  would  be 
apt  to  accept  the  statistics  seriously.  Mn 
Russell  labors  to  dispel  this  impression  in 
the  case  of  Sydney  Smith.  He  quotes 
liberally  from  "Peter  Plymley"  and  from 
the  "Edinburgh"  articles,  to  show  that 
Smith  was  wise,  as  well  as  witty.  Some 
of  the  quotations  are  too  long,  and  others 
are  as  dry  bones  to  the  present  generation. 
But  we  think  Mr.  Russell  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  calling  attention  to  Sydney 
Smith's  valiant  fight  for  Hberalism  in 
Church  and  State,  and  for  the  betterment 
of  the  Irish  people. 

As  a  biographcial  sketch  the  book  is  in- 
teresting, and  well  done.  Mr.  Russell  has 
dealt  generously  with  his  subject,  and  can- 
not be  charged  with  over-praise.  We 
have  set  before  us  a  brave  figure  of  the 
old  school,  with  some  faults,  to  be  sure; 
not  a  spiritual  man,  but  one  who  looked 
the  world  in  the  face,  and,  if  need  be,  could 
"cultivate  literature  on  a  little  oatmeal.'^ 
Albert  S.  Henry. 

The  Life  of  Florence 
Nightingale* 

THIS  book  is,  on  the  whole,  rather 
after  the  old  than  the  new  style  of 
biography;  somewhat  exterior  and 
impersonal,  the  public  instead  of  the  pri- 
vate view  of  the  subject  is  everywhere 
adhered  to.  How  much  of  this  treatment 
is  due  to  the  biographer,  how  much  to  her 
subject,  how  much  to  the  fact  that  that 
subject  still  lives  and  has  ever  been  averse 
to  any  but  unavoidable  prominence  and 
exploitation,  must  be  judged  by  the  reader. 
Such  reserve,  however,  while  it  deprives 
the  result  of  a  certain  characteristic  of  per- 
sonal interest,  and  seems  to  give  it  the 
quality  of  a  somewhat  general  public 
eulogy,  cannot  take  from  it  the  vitality 
of  its  narrative,  nor  subtract  from  the  im- 
pression made  by  the  facts  it  presents. 

♦The  Life  of  Florence  Nightingale.  By 
Sarah  A.  Tooley,  author  of  "Personal  Life  of 
Queen  Victoria,"  etc.  Illustrated.  The  Mac- 
millan  Co. 
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We  honor  so  highly  to-day  the  profes- 
sion of  nursing,  in  its  best  estate  and  most 
efficient  practice,  and  we  give  such  en- 
thusiastic praise  to  members  of  trained 
hospital  corps  who  have  in  recent  years 
gone  out  to  fight  death  and  undo  disease 
in  Cuba,  South  Africa  and  the  Far  East, 
that  it  is  a  feat  of  imagination  to  con- 
ceive what  meed  is  due  to  the  pioneers 
of  war  nursing,  whose  work  was  done  un- 
der   the    disadvantages    of    that    earlier 


From  "The  Life  of  Florence  Nightingale" 
FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE 

period  when  the  superstition  of  caste  clung 
to  the  profession,  when  the  training  of 
girls  did  anything  but  fit  them  for  mental 
or  physical  endurance  or  for  combating  the 
decree  of  the  social  scheme ;  and  when  the 
actual  labor  of  nursing  was  made  far  more 
difficult  by  the  fact  that  the  medical  pro- 
fession knew  less  than  it  knows  now  about 
methods  of  sanitation,  treatment  of 
wounds  and  disease,  and  hospital  organ- 
ization. 

One  reading  the  story  of  Miss  Night- 
ingale's life  is  almost  inclined  to  subscribe 
to  the  theory  of  special  providences ;  for 
here  inheritance,  station  and  training  com- 
bined to  form  what  was  apparently  a 
unique  character  to  fill  a  unique  opportu- 


nity, and  this  beneficent  coincidence  is  the 
strongest  impression  made  upon  the  reader 
of  the  book  Miss  Nightingale's  early  life 
and  surroundings  are  described.  Of  her 
personal  history  little  more  than  the  su- 
perficial is  noted,  either  in  her  childhood 
or  womanhood.  It  seems  she  lived  not  at 
all  like  other  women,  but  solely  in  uncon- 
scious preparation  for  her  ministry,  and 
then  in  the  performance  of  it.  A  descrip- 
tion of  hospital,  or  rather  lack  of  hospital, 
methods  and  conditions  at  Scutari,  where 
the  wounded  and  sick  were  brought  from 
the  Crimea,  and  the  organization  and  work 
of  the  Angel  Band  follows,  an  account 
with  many  testimonials  of  Miss  Nightin- 
gale's return  and  later  life,  and,  best  of  all. 
pages  of  comment  upon  nursing,  nurses. 
and  patients,  in  Miss  Nightingale's  words, 
in  a  style  that  gives  more  glimpses  of  per- 
sonality than  the  rest  of  the  book,  and  al- 
lows one  to  guess  at  a  character  whose 
benevolence  was  given  greater  opportu- 
nity than  most  through  the  fact  that  it 
was  coupled  with  a  mind  of  uncomiTion 
practicality  and  executive  power.  The 
book  is  well  illustrated,  with  many  photo- 
graphs of  Miss  Nightingale,  which  allow 
the  reader  occasion  to  observe  the 
womanly,  tender  and  idealistic  side  of  her 
character,  strongly  visible  in  the  portraits 
and  busts  here  given.  H.  T.  P. 

The    Kaiser   as    he    is* 

THE    feudal    instinct    will    creep    out 
when  a  Frenchman  writes  of  Ger- 
mans or  German  ways. 
M.  De  Noussanne  has  a  rapier-like  wit. 
and  his  arraignment  of  the  German  Em- 
peror and  his  foibles  is  not  only  a  keen 
pen-picture,  which  fairly  glows  with  local 
color,  but  it  is  an  incisive  argument,  even 
though  of  a  certainty  biased  by  French 
prejudice.       He     depicts     William     von 
Hohenzollern  as   spectacular.     This  view 
that  William  **plays  to  the  gallery"  is  not 
wholly  confined  to  those  who  are  French. 
The  volume  is  a  brilliant  combination  of 
commentary    and    biographical     sketches. 
The  preface  frankly  points  out  that  it  may 
be  too  much  to  expect  of  a  Frenchman  not 
to   place   Wilhelm  elsewhere   than  as     a 
genius,  and  declares  that  in  the  case  of 
William    von    Hohenzollern,    Konig  von 

*The  Kaiser  As  He  Is.     By  M.  de  Nous- 
sanne.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
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Preussen  and  Deutscher  Kaiser,  the  world 
has  been  mistaken  only  once.  On  his  suc- 
cession he  was  regarded  as  an  erratic  and 
unimportant  individual.  To-day  the  world 
begins  to  feel  that  the  Kaiser  will  win  for 
Germany  a  voice  in  the  world's  affairs 
which  will  be  heard  and  heeded. 

The  author  tends  to  the  belief  that  the 
Kaiser  is  *'un  malade,"  and  while  this  be- 
lief is  not  unshared  by  others,  one  must 
in  justice  admit  that  there  is  method  in 
his  madness.     **William  II  and  God"  has 


tickled  the  risibilities  of  even  those  who 
are  prone  to  regard  William  II  as  remark- 
able, of  the  same  calibre  as  Theodore 
Roosevelt — a  man  of  progression.  M.  De 
Noussanne's  work,  even  if  at  times  stilted, 
and  somewhat  too  strongly  flavored  with 
paprika,  in  his  implied  criticism  of  the 
Kaiser,  is  an  important  addition  to  his- 
torical ''Facts  about  Monarchs"  and  con- 
stitutes an  interesting  searchlight  on  a 
complex  and  little  understood  man. 

P>.  J.   ROTART. 


Missionaries     in     Two     Fields 


The    Education    of  the   Wage 

Earners* 
'''T^HE  Education  of  the  Wage  Eam- 
I  ers'*  is  a  series  of  essays  and  let- 
ters  by  the  late  Prof.  Thomas 
Davidson,  giving  an  account  of  his  last 
work — the  establishment  of  an  evening 
school  for  wage  earners  in  the  lower  East 
Side,  New  York.  After  an  introductory 
chapter  by  the  editor.  Dr.  Charles  M. 
Bakewell,  of  the  University  of  California, 
which  sketches  the  life  and  philosophy  of 
the  author,  there  follow  two  remarkable 
essays  on  the  ** Problems  Which  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  Hands  on  to  the  Twen- 
tieth,'' in  which  Prof.  Davidson  expresses 
his  broad  conception  of  democratic  educa- 
tion, its  present  weakness  and  its  needs. 
For  the  dignity  of  the  individual  spirit  as 
an  end  in  itself,  for  the  education  that 
makes  men  intellectually,  morally  and  so- 
cially free  as  the  birthright  of  every  hu- 
man being.  Professor  Davidson  earnestly 
pleads. 

Chapter  IV  relates  how  the  enthusiasm 
aroused  by  these  lectures,  delivered  before 
an  audience  of  Russian.  Polish  and  Hun- 
garian Jews,  led  to  a  class  in  History  and 
Social  Science,  which  developed  into  a 
'* Bread  Winners'  College''  and  became  a 
social  centre  in  the  Hebrew  quarter  of  the 
East  Side.  The  graphic  description  of  his 
difficulties  in  arranging  his  heterogeneous 
puoils  and  the  methods  of  instruction  he 
pursued,  are  a  valuable  addition  to  the  lit- 
erature of  social  reform,  as  well  as  to  the 
problem  of  Democratic  education.  Chap- 
ter V  consists  of  letters  of  encouragement 

♦The  Education  of  the  Wage-EarnersI 
By  Thomas  Davidson.     Ginn  &  Co. 


and  direction  written  weekly  to  his  class 
during  the  summers  of  1899- 1900  while 
he  was  absent  conducting  his  summer 
school  of  philosophy  in  the  Adirondacks. 

The  book  closes  with  a  history  of  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  since  the  un- 
timely death  of  Prof.  Davidson  in  1900, 
the  work  having  been  carried  on  by  his 
pupils.  The  results  achieved  are  convinc- 
ing evidence  of  the  soundness  and  the 
truth  of  Mr.  Davidson's  theory  of  popular 
education,  that  among  the  wage-earners 
themselves  must  be  sought  the  forces  that 
send  toward  righteousness  and  truth. 

The  little  volume  is  incomplete  and  un- 
finished, and  yet  it  holds  many  valuable 
suggestions  as  to  the  methods  of  giving  a 
liberal  education  to  those  "who  have  to 
go  to  work  early." 

Thomas  Davidson's  Schools  are  a  fitting 
monument  to  a  "wise  and  good  man 
whose  work  and  influence  were  out  of  all 
proportion  to  his  general  reputation."  His 
published  works  are  not  numerous  and  do 
not  do  justice  to  his  scholarly  capacities. 
Although  pre-eminently  a  scholar  and 
thinker,  he  was  through  life  animated  by 
a  profound  missionary  zeal  and  gave  much 
of  his  time  and  strength  to  the  helping  of 
earnest  workers  to  the  idealized  culture 
which  he  worshipped. 

Mr.  Davidson  was  bom  in  Scotland  in 
1840,  but  came  to  America  shortly  after 
his  graduation  from  the  University  of 
Aberdeen.  He  began  his  career  as  a 
teacher,  but  abandoned  that  profession  in 
order  to  lead  the  life  of  a  scholar.  In  his 
pursuit  for  knowledge,  he  travelled  much, 
absorbing  the  language  and  thoughts  of 
many  lands.     He  was  a  linguist,  an  his- 
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torian,  a  philosopher  and  at  his  death  was 
accredited  as  "one  of  the  dozen  most 
learned  men  in  the  world."  The  list  of 
Mr.  Davidson's  works  includes  **The 
Philosophical  Systems"  of  Antonio  Ros- 
mini  Serbati"  (1882);  "The  Parthenon 
Frieze  and  Other  Essays"  (1886)  ;  "Scar- 
tazinni's  Handbook  to  Dante"  (1887); 
""Prolegomena  to  Tennyson's  *In  Mem- 
oriam'"  (1889);  "Aristotle  and  Ancient 
Educational  Ideals"  (1892);  "The  Edu- 
cation of  the  Greek  People"  (1894); 
^*Rousseau  and  Education  According  to 
Nature"  (1898). 

Charles  Houston  Goudiss. 

The    Harvest   of  the    Sea* 

^''T^HE  Harvest  of  the  Sea"  is  called 

I      a   "vivid   story;"   it   is   this  and 

more.     It  opens  wide  horizons, 

and  is  a  ladder  to  higher  work.     It  is  as 

Doctor  Grenfell  meant  it  to  be,  the  story 


of  the  "price  of  fish."  Strongly,  tenderly, 
effectively  it  is  shown  that  there  is  no  re- 
ligion at  sea,  that  the  lust  of  money  is  as 
cruel  as  the  thirst  for  grog,  and  as  over- 
powering. The  earnest  cry  is  to  save  the 
brave  fishermen  from  the  land-shark  and 
from  drink.  Like  a  thread  of  gold,  the 
saving  spirit  shines  on  every  page,  a  bold, 
definite  call  through  fiction  for  the  mis- 
sions that  save  and  bless. 

The  need  is  great  and  the  men  worth 
saving.  Fishermen  are  shown  on  God's 
side,  working  for  God,  in  a  way  that 
shames  us.  Dramatically,  the  courage 
unto  death,  with  no  earthly  reward,  is  told, 
until  we  wake  up  to  the  value  of  these 
heroic  souls.  It  is  the  definite  call  of  the 
master  to  the  individual.  When  the  dear 
good  Doctor  bids  the  fish-eaters  consider 
the  fish-catchers,  it  is  no  uncertain  com- 
mand and  we  feel  the  real  plot,  spiritual 
and  eternal. 

Kate  Blackiston  Stille. 


For    Nature     Lovers 


Another   Hardy  Garden  Bookf 

THOSE  who  profited  by  Helena  Ruth- 
erford Ely's  "A  Woman's  Hardy 
Garden"  need  no  introduction  to  the 
author,  and  will  greet  with  delight  "An- 
other Hardy  Garden  Book."  The  intro- 
duction to  this  is  a  charming  little  essay, 
explaining  why  women  love  gardening,  and 
explaining  the  difference  in  the  way  in 
which  a  woman  looks  at  the  beauties  of 
nature  from  that  in  which  a  man  views 
them. 

The  book  itself  tells  us  of  the  author's 
experiences  in  raising  flowers,  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  is  full  of  valuable  sugges- 
tions. While  not  strictly  a  scientific  work, 
it  is  decidedly  systematic.  Mrs.  Ely  is  not 
a  dabbler  in  the  art,  as  the  pictures  of  her 
garden  testify.  That  she  has  had  a  broad 
experience  is  certain,  for  she  has  raised 
a  remarkably  large  number  of  plants.  Con- 
sequently we  are  thankful  to  her  for  the 

♦The  Harvest  of  the  Sea.  By  Wilfred  T. 
Grenfell.     Fleming  H.  Revell  Co. 

tANOTHER  Hardy  Garden  Book.  By  Helena 
Rutherford  Ely.     Illustrated.     The  Macmillan 
Company. 


record  of  her  gardening,  and  willingly  look 
to  her  for  advice. 

Mrs.  Ely  tells  us  not  only  how  to  grow 
the  plants,  but  about  the  proper  prepara- 
tion of  soil  for  planting,  and  adds  some 
valuable  suggestions  about  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  garden. 

The  book  coming,  as  it  does,  just  as  the 
Spring  is  bidding  us  prepare  for  the  wealth 
of  vegetation  that  the  summer  brings,  will 
prove  a  friend  to  many  who  want  beautiful 
gardens  this  year.  C.  E.  B. 

Butterflies* 

THERE  is  nothing  in  the  whole 
realm  of  nature  so  fascinating— 
with  the  exception  of  the  flowers  of 
the  field,  the  woods  and  the  garden— as 
these  flowers  of  the  air,  butterflies.  Their 
names,  even,  are  so  poetical,  "Mourning- 
Cloak,"  "Camberwell  Beauty,"  "Mon- 
arch," "Painted  Lady."  And  then  their 
diet  is  so  choice, — asters,  golden-rod,  dan- 
delions, thistles;  their  whole  existence 
such  a  mystery,  taking  in  the    different 

♦Moths  and  Butterflies.  By  Mary  C 
Dickerson,  with  200  photographs  from  life  by 
the  author.     Ginn  &  Co. 
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stages, — at  one  time  weaving  themselves  a 
silken  carpet  or  pathway ;  at  another,  dis- 
pKDrting  themselves  in  gorgeous  colors  in 
the  sunshine. 

We  are  glad,  then,  to  add  to  our  slender 
knowledge  of  the  subject  so  much  exact 
and  varied  information  as  is  to  be  found 


in  this  book.  Notwithstanding  the  strictly 
scientific  classification,  the  author  succeeds 
in  thoroughly  interesting  us  in  her  story. 
The  chapter  on  the  relationship  between 
different  families  of  the  insect  world  is 
of  especial  interest,  on  account  of  its  close 
and  lucid  reasoning.  M.  L. 


A  New    Philosophical    Work 


THE  psychical  element  in  evolution  is 
the  rather  broad  thesis  of  this  elu- 
sively  entitled  book.  Assuming 
Monism  as  a  philosophical  axiom,  and  in- 
sisting on  the  permanence  of  spirit  and  the 
relativity  of  matter,  Mr.  Carpenter  at- 
tempts to  trace  the  evolution  of  conscious- 
ness. He  gives  us  the  history  of  this  evo- 
lution in  three  stages:  first,  the  primitive 
consciousness  of  the  savage  or  the  child; 
second,  the  rational  consciousness  of  civil- 
ized man ;  and  third,  the  transcendent  con- 
sciousness which  sees  the  Oneness  of  all 
things,  and  to  which  few  of  the  present 
age  have  yet  arrived. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  chapters 
in  the  book  are  those  treating  of  the  Gods, 
the  Devils,  and  the  Idols  as  hereditary  ele- 
ments in  the  self-consciousness  handed 
down  through  the  race-life.  Beauty  and 
Duty  are  regarded  as  late  developments  of 
the  race-life.  By  this  race-life,  according 
to  Mr.   Carpenter,   we  are  linked  to  the 


precedent  psychical  state  of  individual  con- 
sciousness and  to  the  subsequent  idealistic 
state  of  world-consciousness,  the  latter 
giving  us  the  transcendent  self  as  the 
creative  source  of  all  things.  In  other 
words,  if  we  arrive  at  the  point  where  we 
feel  and  know  the  Oneness  of  all  things, 
we  ourselves  become  the  creators  of  all 
things. 

The  author  has  attempted  a  synthesis 
of  all  existing  world  philosophies.  The 
work  is  not  technical,  and  the  writer  is 
guilty  of  many  logical  inaccuracies.  We 
feel  that  he  could  have  given  a  far 
greater  element  of  probability  to  his  state- 
ments if  he  had  arranged  his  arguments 
as  scientifically  as  the  thesis  would  per- 
mit. As  the  work  stands,  neither  the  his- 
torical nor  the  analogical  form  of  proof 
is  closely  followed.  The  book,  in  places, 
by  way  of  comparison  and  contrast,  sug- 
gests Paulsen's  admirable  argument  for 
idealistic  pantheism.     George  E.  Roth. 


When    the    Wilderness    CaUs^ 
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GREAT,    unknown    land    right 


/-\  near  home,  as  wild  and  primitive 
to-day  as  it  has  always  been !  I 
want  to  see  it.  I  want  to  get  into  a  really 
wild  country  and  have  some  of  the  exper- 
iences of  the  old  fellows  who  explored 
and  opened  up  the  country  where  we  are 
now."  So  spoke  Leonidas  Hubbard,  Jr., 
to  his  friend,  Dillon  Wallace,  one  night  in 
1901  when  the  two  were  camping  in 
Southern  New  York.  Hubbard  referred 
to  the  eastern  portion  of  the  peninsula  of 
Labrador,  into  which  no  white  man  had 
as  yet  penetrated.    Hubbard  was  a  news- 

*The  Art  op  Creation.  By  E.  Carpenter. 
The  Macmillan  Co. 

tTHE  Lure  op  the  Labrador  Wild.  By 
Dillon  Wallace.  Illustrated.  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Co. 


paper  man  in  New  York  City  and  associ- 
ate editor  of  "Outing;"  Wallace  was  a 
New  York  lawyer.  It  had  been  Hub- 
bard's dream  from  childhood  up  to  go 
upon  an  exploring  expedition,  and  now  he 
began  to  lay  the  plans  for  its  fulfillment. 
Wallace,  his  good  friend,  agreed  to  accom- 
pany him,  but  not  until  June  of  1903  did 
the  arrangements  reach  completion  and 
the  expedition  actually  begin. 

It  was  agreed  that  if  one  of  the  two  suc- 
cumbed to  the  hardships  or  perils  of  the 
journey,  the  other  was  to  write  the  record 
of  the  trip.  It  has  fallen  to  Mr.  Wallace's 
lot  to  give  the  story  to  the  public  in  the 
book,  "The  Lure  of  the  Labrador  Wild/' 
for  Hubbard,  only  twenty-nine  years  of 
age,  spirited,  ambitious,  with  a  dauntless 
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courage  with  which  to  meet  the  trials  of 
the  wilderness,  died  of  starvation  and  cold 
miles  beyond  the  reach  of  human  succor. 
It  is  a  thrilling  tale,  and  Mr.  Wallace 
tells  it  in  the  graphic  way  of  one  who  has 
lived   through  it  all.     With  a  half-breed 


clothing  was  in  shreds,  and  finally  Hub- 
bard gave  out.  That  is  the  pathetic  climax 
of  the  tale :  Mr.  Wallace  had  to  leave  him 
to  go  for  help.  On  the  way  he,  too,  col- 
lapsed. When  aid  came  Hubbard  was 
dead,  with  both  feet  frozen. 


From  '*  The  Lure  of  the  Labrador  Wild  " 
"A  BIG  WOODLAND  STAG  CARIBOU" 


guide  they  *'roughed"  it  through  long 
tracts  of  wilderness;  but  the  cold  and 
errors  inadvertently  made,  hindered  their 
progression.  Provisions  were  exhausted 
and   game  and  fish   were   scarce.     Their 


Thus  the  ''call  of  the  wild''  lures  men  to 
destruction :  the  irresistible  fascination  of 
the  great  unknown  draws  them  into  its 
mysteries  only  to  hand  them  over  to  the 
embrace  of  death. 


Fiction   from  Writers   Old   and   New 


The  WhiteTerrorandthe  Red* 

TO  a  free  born  American  citizen, 
thinking  as  one,  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  of  such  a  state  of  affairs 
as  is  revealed  in  Mr.  A.  Cahan's  latest 
work,  **The  White  Terror  and  the  Red." 
The  sum  and  substance  of  the  book  is 
Russia — Russia  as  it  is — Russia  as  it  was, 
there  being  little  or  no  difference  between 
the  two  periods,  as  shown  to  us  by  the 
book  or  by  our  study  of  Russia's  history 
during  the  last  few  decades. 

Prince  Pavel  Boulatoff,  a  scion  of  the 
bluest  of  the  blue-blood  of  Russia,  is  by 
a  comparatively  trivial  incident  converted 
to  the  underground  movement  for  the  ex- 
tension of  civil  liberty.     His  conversion  is 
largely  due  to  a  young  Jewess,  with  whom 
he  afterwards  works,  and  whom  eventual- 
ly he  marries,  but  the  love  story  is  lost  to 
sight  in  the  details  of  crass  ignorance,  un- 
mitigated   horror,    attenuated    estheticism 
and   brutal   bestiality,   which    Mr.    Cahan 
treats  with  a  calm  journalistic  expression 
of  facts,  but  with  marvelous  self-repres- 
sion, when  we  consider  his  evident  sympa- 
thy with  the  under  man  in  the  struggle. 
Boulatoff,  by  his  zeal  and  position,  obtains 
a  prominent  place  in  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Terrorists,  and  with  the  ac- 
curacy of  intimate  and  historical  knowl- 
edge, the  author  brings  out  in  marked  de- 
tail, the  conspiracy  leading  up  to,  and  cul- 
minating in  the  assassination  of  Alexander 
II,  on  Sunday,  March  13,  1881 ;  by  a  re- 
markable coincidence,  the  details  of  Alex- 
ander's death  bearing  a  striking  similitude 
to  the  recent  assassination  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Sergius,  and  the  account  of  the  anti- 
Semitic  movement  in  Kieff  and  Miroslav 
being   a   remarkable    duplicature    of    our 
recent   accounts    from   Gomel   and    Kish- 
ineff.      The   accounts   of   this   movement, 
which  followed  the  assassination  of  Alex- 
ander II  reveal  the  revolting  scenes  of  our 
more  recent  history,  which  is  so  fresh  in 
the  mind  that  a  detailed  description  is  un- 
necessary :      Nihilism,      autocracy,     anti- 
Semitism — all  bound  up  in  an  immiscible 
bundle. 

♦The  White  Terror  and  the  Red.  By  A. 
Cahan,  author  of  "Yekl,"  etc.  A.  S.  Barpes 
&  Co. 


The  note  and  tone  of  the  whole  book 
is  of  necessity  sad  and  pessimistic,  the 
only  relief  being  the  strongly  suggested 
hope  of  the  author  that  the  red  spark  of 
the  Hope  of  Liberty  will  sooner  or  later 
be  fanned  into  a  glowing  flame,  even 
though  the  flame  be  as  red  as  the  blood 
which  will  be  spilled  in  its  realization. 

R.  W.  Brace. 

The    Master    Word* 

NONE  but  a  Southern  woman  could 
write  with  the  degree  of  compre- 
hensive feeling  with  which  this 
book  teems  on  every  page.  None  but  a 
Southern  woman  could  compass  in  so 
small  a  space,  with  so  vital  an  interest,  a 
story  dealing  with  the  regrettable  sex  con- 
ditions in  the  South. 

The  opening  chapter  holds  the  motif  of 
the  tale.  A  dying  man — a  colored  woman 
who  intrudes  upon  the  grief  of  the  wife 
to  tell  her  insolently  '^I'm  the  mother  o' 
his  child" — a  child  whom  he  later  admits 
to  his  outraged  wife  to  be  three  or  four 
years  of  age.  ''Elizabeth  was  four  in 
June,"  she  answered  absently.  The  shock 
turns  the  scale  of  life  or  death  in  Law- 
ton's  favor,  and  he  h'ves.  Margaret,  how- 
ever, cannot  forget  or  forgive  "the  beast." 
The  man  she  loved  lives  in  the  beast's 
human  form,  but  the  man  she  loved  is  dead 
to  her.  A  year  later  Philip  contracts  a 
severe  cold,  and  his  vitality,  undermined 
by  his  unremitting  remorse,  this  time  her 
**dream  man"  slips  away. 

Mrs.  Lavvton  takes  the  mulatto  child 
into  her  household,  and  she  is  brought  up 
and  educated  with  little  Elizabeth.  The 
inevitable  struggle  which  follows  the 
awakening  of  the  mind  and  soul  of  those 
unfortunates  who  are  pale  in  hue,  but 
through  whose  veins  courses  the  fatal 
*'black  drop,"  came  to  Viry. 

A  thread  of  a  love  story  lends  color  to 
the  upbringing  of  the  younger  element 
and  how. Mrs.  Lawton  finally  vanquished 
the  rebelliousness  of  Viry,  and  her  own 
troubled  heart,  is  told  at  the  close  of  the 
story.  The  entire  tale  offers  a  psycho- 
logical problem  of  unusual  interest  and  a 

♦The  Master  Word.  By  L.  H.  Hammond. 
The  Macmillan  Co. 
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study  of  a  woman  who  after  passing 
through  deadly  throes  of  unhappiness, 
could  bring  herself  to  say  to  her  dead  hus- 
band's mulatto  child : 

**The  soul  may  live  where  none  of  these 
things  may  come.  The  souls  of  slaves  have 
found  that  life  and  revelled  in  it  while  they  did 
their  master's  will;  and  the  souls  of  emperors 
have  found  freedom  there,  and  because  of  it 
been  willing  to  live  and  reign — Viry"  her  voice 
broke,  and  then  went  on  thro'  tears — "if  Philip 
forced  upon  you  the  life  of  strain,  he  made  the 
other  life  possible  for  you  too.  Does  it  count 
for  nothing  with  you?  Will  you  forgive  him 
that  he  gave  you  life?" 

Viry  slipped  to  the  floor,  and  raised  the  hem 
of  Margaret's  dress  to  her  lips.  "Teach  me," 
she  said  humbly,  "forgive  me,  and  be  my 
friend." 

B.  J.  ROTART. 

Two  Captains* 

MR.  EMIL  REICH  is  again  on  the 
monstrative  preface  to  this  book 
is  the  single  unique  feature  of 
the  volume,  and  that,  seems  largely  un- 
called for.  The  remainder  is  a  story  in 
which  Napoleon  and  Nelson  are  the  lead- 
ing figures,  and  a  love  story  is  enacted 
by  a  jaunty  young  Irishman  and  a  pretty 
French  girl.  The  historical  document  is 
everywhere  in  evidence.  Mr.  Brady's  his- 
tory has  accuracy,  if  his  romances  are  of  a 
monotonous  sameness.  The  whole  is  very 
harmless;  for  the  boys  and  girls  a  story 
of  this  type  has  interest  and  conveys  his- 
torical instruction.  The  fight  of  Nelson's 
fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  is  a  narrative 
that  the  youth,  avidious  for  battle-scenes, 
will  enjoy. 

The  Lion's  Skinf 

WITH  the  intimate  touch  of  per- 
sonal acquaintance,  Mr.  John 
S.  Wise  seizes  quickly  upon  the 
salient  points  of  a  period  laid  bare  by 
other  workers.  His  story  of  the  recon- 
struction period  comes  "in  the  tail  o'  the 
day,"  offering  no  new  facts  or  theories, 
but  makes  dry  bones  live,  through  breadth, 
sincerity  and  sympathy.  The  easy  flow 
of  words,  the  strengtii  and  vivacity  of 
style,  the  failure  of  high  ideals,  almost  too 
high   for  realization,   his   personality,  his 

♦Two  Captains.  By  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady, 
author  of  "A  Little  Traitor  to  the  South/'  etc. 
Illustrated.    The  Macmillan  Co. 

tTuE  Lion's  Skin.  By  John  S.  Wise. 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 


individual  standpoint,  give  "The  Lion's 
Skin"  its  distinguishing  quality  and  place 
it  in  a  niche  apart  from  other  works  of  that 
groping,  unhappy,  contentious  age.  He 
cleaves  the  rocks  of  the  hot  tempest  tune 
towards  which  we  steer  regardless  of  ex- 
perience. He  holds  the  reader  tightly  in 
the  grasp  of  the  fact  that  though  "the 
question  back  of  you  is  experience,  that 
before  you  is  divine  justice."  Through 
the  Penningtons  and  the  Carringtons  the 
story  of  the  Wise  family  has  voice.  Be- 
cause they  were  loyal,  loving  Virginia, 
they  had  the  courage  to  tear  up  the  old 
pack  of  Appomatox  and  call  for  a  fresh 
cut,  shuffle  and  deal. 

Partisan  reconstruction  acts,  the  influ- 
ence of  hate,  passion,  greed  and  decep- 
tion, are  clearly  shown  in  the  anarchy  that 
reigned  in  Virginia  under  the  name  of 
Military  District  No.  i.  What  shames 
the  only  really  royal  people  had  to  endure, 
ground  down  under  the  heel  of  the 
strange,  ignorant,  "misfit  looking  people" 
who  fixed  forever  negro  suffrage  on  Vir- 
ginia. The  author  regards  Grant  as  hon- 
est and  magnanimous,  and  thinks  his 
great  desire  to  have  the  South  restored  to 
the  Union  gave  the  "Committee  of  Nine" 
a  hearing  and  submitted  to  the  people 
the  Underwood  Constitution,  which  was 
far  worse  than  military  rule.  Of  it  Wise 
says  time  justified  him.  "  'The  Committee 
of  Nine*  in  concessions  of  principle 
which  it  made,  in  the  hypocrisy  it  prac- 
ticed, in  the  bad  morals  it  preached  and 
taught  when  it  advised  the  pretended  ac- 
ceptance of  negro  suffrage,  started  the 
people  on  a  downward  career  of  political 
dishonesty  and  duplicity  from  which  they 
have  not  recovered  and  will  not  in  a  hun- 
dred years."  And  so  the  "rascally  doc- 
trine that  it  was  fair  to  cheat  the  Govern- 
ment" was  popular,  and  it  was  taught. 

He  shows  what  Abbott  and  others  say,, 
that  suffrage  is  a  prerogative  and  a  duty^ 
and  what  the  North  has  learned  that  man- 
hood suffrage  means  manhood  first  and 
suffrage  afterwards.  He  shows  the  depth 
of  prejudice  that  even  Lee  could  not  com- 
bat. He  brings  out  vividly,  clearly  through 
the  story  the  hunted  feeling,  the  proscrip- 
tion of  those  who  had  the  courage  to 
stand  for  right.  This  drove  Wise  and  oth- 
ers of  his  State  to  New  York.    From  its 
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political  life  he  stands  aloof,  of  which  he 
says:  "Every  political  deal  in  New  York 
is  a  trade  of  something  for  something." 
His  subjects  reveal  the  unsuspected  rela- 
tions between  events  that  afterwards  be- 
came vital.  He  belongs  to  those  who 
saw  tendencies  working  to  definite  results 
in  other  conditions  and  at  another  period. 
**The  pageantry  of  history"  is  revealed 
under  **black  and  tan  rule."  Events  are 
presented  not  for  themselves,  but  for  the 
underlying  ideas.  There  is  pathos  in  his 
love  for  Virginia.  The  consciousness  of 
right  with  its  exile  is  well-nigh  tragic.  He 
wishes  to  be  buried  in  Hollywood,  the 
Virginian's  Mecca.  There  is  no  bitter- 
ness, no  reproach  in  these  closing  words : 
"There  is  something  inexpressibly  sad  to 
me  in  the  thought  that  our  family,  so  long 
associated  with  Virginia,  is  to  lose  its 
identity  with  the  old  State.  Carrington  of 
Virginia  meant  something.  Carrington  of 
New  York  means  nothing."  Is  regret 
the  central  theme  of  all  lives?  Or  is  this 
the  law  of  kinship,  of  blood  and  associa- 
tion, stirred  by  memories  to  the  depths? 
Kate  Blackiston  Stille. 

The    Port   of  Storms*     • 

ANNA  McCLURE  SHOLL  leaps 
.  fearlessly  into  the  uncertainties  of 
the  problem  of  heredity.  Mr.  Win- 
wood,  an  American  Croesus,  is  a  Napoleon 
in  the  business  world.  His  daughter, 
Olivia,  applying  his  mighty  unscrupulos- 
ities  in  the  social  and  erotic  sphere,  is  Na- 
poleonic in  a  supernatural  career  of  con- 
quest— that  is,  it  would  be  supernatural 
outside  the  potential  page  of  fiction.  This 
scion  of  the  newly*  rich,  with  a  lofty 
nonchalance  that  belongs,  too,  to  the 
charmed  realm  of  make-believe  in  spite 
of  her  impossible  mother  and  father, 
glides,  without  the  petty  art  of  the 
climber,  into  the  most  exclusive  circles. 
This,  we  are  told,  is  the  achievement  of 
"personality." 

Divested  of  the  psychological  verbal- 
ities  with  which  her  creator  clothes  this 
young  woman,  she  bears  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  the  feminine  seeker  of  admira- 
tion that  weVe  met  a  few  times  before. 
All  the  characters  in  the  book  circle  about 

♦Port  of  Storms.  By  Anna  McClure  Shell. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 


this  indifferent  queen  and  feel  the  mystery 
of  her  mastery.  She  talks  to  them  in  bril- 
liant paradoxes.  Sometimes  her  original- 
ity and  unconventionality,  if  exercised  by 
an  ordinary  feminine,  might  receive  the 
description,  pert. 

Into  the  wellwom  machinery  of  the 
novel,  the  writer  has  interpolated  much 
clever  analysis  and  has  well  exploited  a 
facility  in  verbal  dissection.  In  fact 
so  pronounced  is  this  accomplishment, 
that  it  triumphs  over  an  objective  differen- 
tiation of  character.  Every  individual  in 
the  tale,  from  the  plump,  good-meaning 
Mrs.  Winwood,  to  the  theatrical  sprite, 
''Firefly,"  is  the  satellite  of  the  author's 
diction.  No  one  deigns  to  speak  withctut 
giving  some  large  epitome  of  experience 
or  conditions.  They  all  analyze  life  with 
the  omniscient  wisdom  of  a  leisurely 
academic,  holding  the  universe  in  the  hol- 
low of  the  hands  of  words.  The  curtain 
drops  on  the  naive  egotism  of  the  deserted 
hero,  viewing  on  his  departure  the  rushing 
metropolis  as  the  "changeless  stronghold, 
in  which  the  memory  of  his  love  would  be 
forever  guarded." 

ZiLLAH  M.  Sherman. 

The    Smoke    Eaters* 

CAPTAIN  MEAGHAN,  Chief  of 
Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  o, 
in  New  York  City,  found  himself 
in  his  new  position,  as  he  said  sourly, 
**teachin'  kindergarten."  He  was  a  dour, 
reticent  man,  who  expected  much  of  his 
firemen  and  vouchsafed  small  praise. 

Mr.  O'Higgins  dedicates  the  volume  to 
Lieutenant  E.  D.  F.,  of  the  New  York 
Fire  Department,  and  says  **Here  is  a 
book  about  our  old  friends.  *  *  * 
With  incidents  taken  from  the  Manhattan 
Bank  fire,  the  burning  of  the  bark  Griffel, 
from  your  own  adventure  with  that  kike, 
the  fire  bug,  etc."  The  volume  is  really  a 
collection  of  ten  thrilling  stories,  all  of 
different  fires,  all  of  a  different  degree 
of  adventure  and  dangerous  exploit.  Many 
accidents,  familiar  to  all  who  have  seen 
large  fires,  are  depicted  in  a  manner  which 
recalls  the  particular  incident  that  stirred 
the  reader  who  saw  a  like  catastrophe,  to 
horror,  and  teems  with  the  brave  deeds  of 

*The  Smoke-Eaters.  By  Harvey  J.  O'Hig- 
gins.   The  Century  Co. 
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the  fire  laddies — and  the  sometime  cow- 
ardice which  unexpectedly  becomes  para- 
mount at  some  special  juncture,  in  men 
who  have  previously  performed  the  most 
hazardous  of  rescues,  the  most  appalling 
feats  of  prowess. 

Some  interesting  side  lights  are  thrown 
on  criminal  causes  of  fires  and  other  cases 
**which  are  not  for  publication.'* 

Josephine  Trator. 

The  Girl  of  La  Gloria* 

AS  is  suggested  by  its  title,  **The  Girl 
of  La  Gloria"  is  a  story  of  life  on 
^  the  Texas  frontier.  That  Miss  Dris- 
coll  knows  the  people  of  whom  she  tells 
Cctnnot  be  questioned.  The  characters, 
from  Randor  Walton  and  Ilaria  to  Paula 
and  Ramon,  are  remarkably  well  drawn. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  book  is  not  written 
for  the  story,  but  to  tell  us  of  life  among 
the  Texas  ranchers.  The  story  is  absorb- 
ing, but  whole  chapters  of  explanation  in- 
tercept a  most  interesting  scene,  and  must 
be  unwillingly  waded  through,  or  skipped, 
the  latter  probably  the  least  trying. 

Ilaria  is  a  girl  whose  character  shows 
plainly  the  mixture  of  American  and  Mexi- 
can blood  in  her  veins.  She  is  lovable, 
fascinating,  full  of  energy,  quick-witted 
and  impulsive,  and  to  old  Paula's  mind  at 
least,  is  followed  by  the  curse  of  the  family 
— the  misfortune  of  being  able  to  love  too 
passionately.  Paula  is  an  old  Mexican 
woman,  very  like  old  servant  women  of 
any  nationality.  Seaton  Buckley  is  the  vil- 
lain of  the  tale,  while  Randor  Walton  is 
the  hero.  All  of  the  characters  are  inter- 
esting and  well  contrasted  and  developed. 

But  the  story  would  be  much  more  suc- 
cessful had  Miss  Driscoll  allowed  her  read- 
ers to  absorb  the  atmosphere  of  Texas 
from  the  story  rather  than  spoil  the  con- 
tinuitv  bv  long  chapters  of  explanation. 

C.  E.  B. 

Beyond  Chance  of  Changef 

IN  "Beyond  Chance  of  Change,"  Mrs. 
Sara    Andrew     Shafer    has    demon- 
strated the  late  sixties  to  be  an  inter- 
esting locality  for  a  series  of  pictures  of 

♦The  Girl  op  La  Gloria.  By  Clara  Dris- 
coll.    Illustrated.     Putnam's. 

tBEYOND  Chance  op  Chance.  By  Sara  An- 
drew Shafer,  author  of  "The  Day  Before  Yes- 
terday."   The  Macmillan  Co. 


life  in  an  old  provincial  village.  The  ap- 
preciative historian  has  made  of  this  un- 
sophisticated old-time  town  a  charming 
memory,  in  which  humor  and  poetn,-  pleas- 
ingly blend.  With  a  consistency  almost 
apocryphal,  the  children  and  **grown-ups" 
of  these  simple  Arcadian  days  lend  them- 
selves to  the  story.  They  are  humorous, 
whimsical,  delightful,  and  they  never  bort 
you.  Perhaps  that's  the  advantage  of  liv- 
ing in  the  **sixties." 

In  *'01d  Oak  House/'  with  its  enticing 
old-fashioned  garden  of  hollyhocks,  lark- 
spur and  phlox,  one  morning  Rachel  woke 
to  the  mortifying  uncertainties  of  *'going 
on  'leven"  to  the  longed-for  destination,— 
eleven.  Expecting  that  striking  events 
would  mark  this  dignified  epoch,  "she  was 
startled  to  see  in  the  glass  the  same  litde 
face  that  had  bidden  her  good-night  a  few- 
hours  ago." 

The  childhood  in  this  simple  Arcadia,  is 
the  quaint  mirror,  through  which  the  life 
of  this  little  burg,  isolated  from  innovation, 
is  viewed.  And  with  such  gleams  of  hu- 
mor and  flashes  of  poetic  insight  are  the 
very  human  pranks  of  these  children,  their 
naivete  and  queer,  poetical  fancies  pre- 
sented, that  one  finds  it  alluring  to  pause 
for  an  hour  in  this  past,  ''beyond  chance  of 
change."  Perchance  the  writer  waved  a 
fairy  wand.  Did  Memory  idealize  the  sim- 
ple life  at  "Old  Oak  House?"  Or  is  it 
possible,  as  the  author  says,  that  "the 
widest  outlook  may  be  found  from  one's 
door-sill,  if  one  \\n\\  but  lift  his  eyes  to  the 
midnight  sky?"   Zii.l.\h  M.  ShErmax. 

Sherlock  Holmes  Again* 

WE  were  persuaded  once  on  a  time 
that  Sherlock  Holmes  was  dead, 
thrown  from  a  high  cliff  by 
old  Professor  Moriarty.  Without  doubt. 
Sir  Conan  Doyle  did  intend  to  close  the 
chapter  of  the  famous  adventures,  but  pop- 
ular clamor  proved  too  great  a  temptation, 
so  we  have  '*The  Return  of  Sherlock 
Holmes,"  a  collection  of  some  stories  that 
have  been  appearing  in  **Collier's"  and 
are  now  given  their  permanent  form.  This 
time  Sir  Conan  is  fixed  in  his  resolve  to 
allow  the  tired  wizard  of  Baker  street  to 
retire,  and  the  many  friends  of  the  fasd- 

*The  Return  of  Sherlock  Holmes.  By 
A.  Conan  Doyle.  Illustrated.  McClure,  Phil- 
lips &  Co. 
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nating  Holmes  m\ist  bid  him  "farewell" 
and  wish  him  happy  fortune  in  his  bee- 
farming. 

Regarding  these  additional  adventures 
of  the  remarkable  detective,  now  obliging- 
ly  recorded  by  the    Boswellian   Watson, 


a  most  obvious  shortcoming,  and  that  a 
rather  close  following  up  of  the  footsteps 
left  by  the  Master  Poe  makes  "The  Adven- 
ture of  the  Dancing  Men,"  for  instance, 
wear  a  too  close  resemblance  to  "The  Gold- 
Bug."     Most   of  the   stories   evince   the 


From  "  The  Return  of  Sherlock  Holmes  ' 

"THREE   DAYS   LATER  A   MESSAGE  WAS  LEFT  UNDER  A   PEBBLE 
UPON   THE  SUN-DIAL" 


there  is  but  little  that  is  new  to  be  said. 
Sir  Conan's  inventiveness, — for  the*  ilUi- 
sion  only  holds  up  to  a  certain  point, — had 
not  the  strength  to  stand  the  strain  of  this 
extra  demand,  and  though  we  may  read 
the  newer  stories  with  all  avidity — in  due 
respect  for  the  admirable  Sherlock,  we 
<:annot  deny  that  lack  of  fresh  situation  is 


want  of  that  first  enthusiasm  which  im- 
parted so  much  of  their  earlier  strength, 
and  there  are  no  such  virile  specimens  in 
this  as  appeared  in  the  earlier  collection. 
At  the  same  time,  the  character  of 
Holmes  is  still  convincing,  and  in  no  wise 
forces  an  alteration  in  the  judgment  that 
has  pronounced  this  one  of  the  best  crea- 
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tions  of  the  more  modern  fiction.  Holmes  is 
always  a  personality,  alive  with  magnetic 
power  and  compelling  always  that  admira- 
tion, mixed  with  a  kind  of  pity,  which  his 
astonishing  brain  power,  coupled  with  an 
interesting  melancholy,  induces. 

By   the   Queen's  Grace* 

OF  so  flimsy  a  fabric  as  to  make  one 
fear  the  plot  will  not  stand  the  wear 
and  tear  of  many  chapters  to  the 
denouement,  and  scarcely  up  to  the  merit 
of  "A  Maid  of  Many  Moods,"  the  author 
has  yet  succeeded  in  casting  her  heroine 
in  a  most  winsome  mould,  and  made  the 
hero  of  a  compelling  fascination. 

The  "bad  man"  is  also  of  so  attractive 
an  individuahty  as  to  win  complacent  ap- 
probation and  favor  from  austere  Queen 
Bess,  and  when  Joyce  flees  to  the  palace 
for  refuge  rather  than  marry  the  man  her 
father  has  chosen  as  her  Hege  lord,  and  the 
irate  father  follows,  to  meet  a  violent 
death  at  the  hand  of  one  of  the  Queen's 
guard.  Queen  Elizabeth  remembers  the 
softening  of  her  heart  when  first  she  met 
the  daring  and  alluring  eyes  of  Daven- 
port, confers  the  extinct  title  of  a  long 
deceased  nobleman,  "Lord  Richard  Caver- 


*By  the  Queen's  Grace. 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 


By  Virna  Sheard. 


den"  upon  the  corpse  of  Davenport,  ad- 
dresses herself  to  the  task  of  having  him 
buried  with  the  honor  and  pomp  befitting 
his  rank,  and  reassures  Joyce  by  "We  will 
take  thee  into  our  care  and  thou  wilt  for- 
get thy  old  name  and  be  known  only  as 
the  Lady  Joyce  Caverden."  She  further 
adds  with  much  graciousness  **the  lands 
of  thy  grandfather  which  at  his  death  with- 
out heirs  reverted  to  the  crown,  are  now 
thine." 

Ten  years  elapse,  during  which  period 
the  Lady  Joyce  remains  with  the  Queen, 
at  the  end  of  which  time,  at  the  caprice 
of  EHzabeth,  Lord  Yelverton  returns  to 
London-town.  The  fancy  for  the  fascinat- 
ing juggler  (in  which  guise  Yelverton  had 
first  met  Joyce)  has  not  died. 

"Take  off  thy  mask,"  he  says  to  her, 
"for  as  God  lives  I  know  thee,"  and  "Of 
this  one  thing  be  sure.  Fate  shall  not  trick 
me  of  thee  twice." 

He  seeks  an  explanation,  to  which  she 
replies:  "For  me,  I  am  indeed  the  Lady 
Joyce  Caverden."  "By  the  Queen's 
Grace,"  he  said,  "Bv  the  Queen's  Grace 
only." 

Later :  "When  wilt  thou  wed  me,  sweet- 
heart?" "On  the  day  that  pleaseth  thee 
best,  my  Lord,"  she  answered. 

Joseph  rxE  Trator. 


Song    from    an    Unfinished    Drama 

By    William    Watson 


H 


OPE,  the  great  explorer. 
Love  whom  none  can  bind, 
Youth  that  looks  before  her, 
Age  that  looks  behind, 
Joy  with  brow  like  Summer's, 

Care  with  wintry  pate. 
Masquers  are  and  mummers 
At  life's  gate. 

Pow'r  with  narrow  forehead, 

Wealth  with  niggard  palm, 
Wisdom  old,  whose  hoar  head 

Vaunts  a  barren  cahn ; 
Haughty  overcomers, 

In  their  pomp  and  state ; — 
Masquers  all  and  mummers 

At  death's  gate! 

"London  Saturday  Review." 
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Lesson    XI X. 
English    Literature 

John  Milton. 

The  study  of  English  Literature  began  in  the  April,  1904,  issue  of  Book 
News.  The  Preparatory  period  was  discussed  first,  followed  by  the  Chaucerian 
Age  and  the  Renaissance,  including  Wyatt  and  Surrey,  Sir  Thomas  More,  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  and  Edmund  Spenser.  After  these  followed  a  study  of  Pre-Shakes- 
perean  drama,  with  John  Lyly,  George  Peele,  Robert  Greene,  Kyd  and  Marlowe; 
a  lesson  on  Shakespeare  succeeding  these.  The  six  most  important  figures  in 
Post-Shakespearean  drama,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Dekker,  Hey  wood.  Chap- 
man and  Ben  Jonson  followed  this,  after  which  Sir  Francis  Bacon  was  consid- 
ered. This  brings  the  study  down  to  the  Post-Elizabethans  and  the  Puritan 
Age,  with  Bunyan  and  Milton.    The  present  lesson  takes  up  Milton. 

Books  for  supplementary  reading  and  reference  include  "Encyclopedia  of 
Poetry"  (McKay);  Taine's  "English  Literature"  (McKay);  Milton  Poems,  Cax- 
ton  Edition  (Scribner's);  The  Century  Dictionary. 


Milton  was  not  the  product  of  the  Puri- 
tan Age  in  the  same  sense  that  Bunyan 

was.  In  Milton  there  Still 
Maton  lurked  the  spirit  of  the  Renais- 

1608-1674        sance  and  we  find  in  his  work, 

particularly  in  the  poems,  "II 
Penseroso"  and  "L'Allegro,"  the  light- 
some fancy  and  the  sprightly,  dancing 
measure  that  belonged,  not  to  the  England 
of  Cromwell,  but  to  that  of  Shakespeare. 
John  Milton  was  born  in  London,  on  De- 
cember 9,  1608.  He  was  eight  years  old 
when  Shakespeare  died,  and  his  father 
probably  knew  the  master  poet,   for  the 


Mermaid  Tavern,  whither  tended  all  the 
wits  of  the  age,  the  author  of  "Hamlet** 
among  them,  was  situated  close  to  Bread 
street,  wherein  the  well-to-do  family  of 
Miltons  dwelt.  Three  of  the  six  children 
of  John  Milton  the  elder  died  in  infancy. 
Of  the  remaining  three,  the  eldest  was 
Anne,  the  second  John,  and  the  youngest 
Christopher.  From  the  beginning  John 
was  destined  to  be  great.  Coming  into  a 
family  where  music  and  poetry  and  art 
were  fully  appreciated,  with  a  father  who 
composed  music,  a  sister  who  wrote  songs 
and  a  mother  who  delighted  in  all  pursuits 
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artistic,  Milton  enjoyed  from  the  very  be- 
ginning an  atmosphere  that  fostered  his 
great  natural  genius.  Of  course,  they  set 
him  apart  for  the  Church,  and  with  a  view 
to  making  him  the  most  learned  man  of 
his  age,  provided  him  with  the  best  tutors, 
mapped  out  his  study  hours  with  all  pre- 
cision, and  submitted  him  to  a  system  of 
"educating"  that  would  have  killed  many 
a  child,  but  that  found  in  him  a  ready  and 
willing  victim.  Later  he  attended  St. 
Paul's  School  and  at  i6  entered  Chnst  s 
College,  Cambridge,  graduating  in  1629 
While  at  the  University,  he  wrote  most  of 
his  Latin  poems,  "The  Hymn  on  the  Na- 
tivity," the  sonnet  on  "Shakespeare,  and 
various  other  short  poems.  The  six  years 
following  his  college  career  were  passed 
on  his  father's  estate,  at  Horton.  Here  it 
was  that  Minton  "plumed  his  wings  for 
flight."  The  days  were  passed  in  reading 
and  meditation,  and  in  the  composition  pf 
those  exquisite  pieces,  "L' Allegro,"  "H 
Penseroso,"  "Lycidas"  and  "Comus."  His 
mother  was  his  appreciative  critic,  though 
his  refusal  to  enter  the  ministry  had  been 
a  blow  to  both  her  and  to  his  father. 

In    1638,   the   elder   Milton  thought   it 
time  that  his   dreaming   son   should   see 
something  of  the  world,  so  the  poet  was 
sent  en  tour  into  France  and  Italy.     The 
trouble  with  the  Scotch  called  him  home, 
whither  he  came  to  find  the  family  fortune 
depleted  and  his  country  in  a  condition  of 
war.     So  he  sat  himself  down  to  work, 
and,  foregoing  his  desire  to  devote  himself 
to  his  muse,  bent  himself  to  the  task  of 
writing  political  pamphlets,  joining  in  the 
attacks  on  the  Episcopacy.     In   1643  he 
married.     Milton's  marriages  have  been 
the  subjects  of  endless  discussion.    Know- 
ing nothing  of  women,  the  step  was  one  of 
hazardous  experiment,  and  one  can  scarce- 
ly wonder  at  its  ill-success.     The  girl  of 
seventeen   was  light,  frivolous  and  vain; 
her  husband  was  austere,  learned  and  self- 
absorbed.    They  had  nothing  in  common, 
and  what  could  be  expected  but  that  the 
wife,  feeling  lonely  and  neglected  and  un- 
justly censured,  should  return  to  her  peo- 
ple, while  the  husband  made  use  of  the 
circumstances    to    provide    material     for 
scathing  articles  on  divorce.       However, 
the  little  wife  returned  after  a  season  and 
managed  to   exist  until    1652,  when  she 
died. 


Upon  the  execution  of  Charles  I,  Milton 
was  made  Latin  Secretary  to  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  to  this  period  belongs  his 
famous  "Eikonoklastes,"  1649.  But  in 
1652  his  eyes,  always  weak,  and  rendered 
still  less  able  by  the  hard  use  to  which 
they  had  been  put,  gave  out,  and  the  poet 
became  totally  blind.  Four  years  later  he 
married  again,  his  wife  living  but  two 
years,  that  is,  until  1658.  But  in  1663  he 
took  a  third  wife,  who  survived  him. 

With  the  Restoration,  Milton  was  free 
to  follow  his  poetic  bent,  having  been  par- 
doned for  his  participation  in  the  Crom- 
wellian  government,  so  in  1658  "Paradise 
Lost,"  started,  though  only  in  rudiment- 
ary form,  as  far  back  as  1640,  was  actually 
gotten  under  way  and  was  finally  finished 
in  1665,  and  published  in  1667.  In  1669 
his  History  of  Britain  to  the  Xorman  Con- 
quest appeared,  and  in  1671  'Taradise 
Regained"  and  "Samson  Agonistes"  were 
published.  His  last  political  pamphlet, 
**Of  True  Religion,  Heresy,  Schism,  Tol- 
eration, Etc.,"  was  issued  in^  1673.  The 
poet  died  in  London,  on  November  8, 
1674. 

Mr.  Elbert  Hubbard  in  his  "Little  Jour- 
neys to  the  Homes  of  English  Authors" 
writes, 

Milton  was  born  at  a  peculiar  time,  being 
the  child  of  the  Reformation  married  to  the 
Renaissance.  The  toughness  and  grimness  of 
Calvin  were  united  in  him  with  the  tenderness 
of  Erasmus.  From  out  of  the  Universal  En- 
ergy, of  which  we  are  particles,  he  had  called 
into  his  being  qualities  so  diverse  that  they 
seem  never  to  have  been  before  nor  since 
united  in  one  person. 

Taine,  with  his  customary  enthusiasm, 
when  he  finds  a  subject  worth  eulog>\  says 
with  regard  to  Milton, 

Placed,  as  it  happened,  between  two  ages,  he 
participates  in  their  two  characters,  as  a  stream 
which,  flowing  between  two  different  soils,  is 
tinged  by  both  their  hues.  A  Poet  and  a 
Protestant,  he  receives  from  the  closing  age 
the  free  poetic  afflatus,  and  from  the  opening 
age  the  severe  political  religion.  He  employed 
the  one  in  the  service  of  the  other,  and  dis- 
played the  old  inspiration  in  new  subjects.  In 
his  works  we  recognize  two  Englands:  one  im- 
passioned for  the  beautiful,  devoted  to  the  emo- 
tion of  an  unshackled  sensibility  and  the  fan- 
cies of  pure  imagination,  with  no  law  but  the 
natural  feelings,  and  no  religion  but  natural  be- 
lief; willingly  pagan,  often  immoral;  such  as  it 
is  exhibited  by  Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont,  Flet- 
cher, Shakespeare,  Spenser,  and  the  superb 
harvest  of  poets  which  covered  the  ground  for 
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a  space  of  fifty  years;  the  other  fortified  by  a 
practical  religion,  void  of  metaphysical  inven- 
tion, altogether  political  worshipping  rule,  at- 
tached to  measured,  sensible,  useful,  narrow 
opinions,  praising  the  virtues  of  the  family, 
armed  and  stiffened  by  a  rigid  morality,  driven 
into  prose,  raised  to  the  highest  degree  of 
power,  wealth  and  liberty.  In  this  sense,  this 
style  and  these  ideas  are  monuments  of  his- 
tory; they  concentrate,  recall,  or  anticipate  the 
past  and  the  future;  and  in  the  limits  of  a  single 
work  are  found  the  events  and  the  feelings  of 
several  centuries  and  of  a  whole  nation. 

And  Charles  Lamb  says, 

Milton  almost  requires  a  solemn  service  of 
music  to  be  played  ere  you  enter  upon  him. 
But  he  brings  his  music,  to  which  who  listens 
had    need   bring   docile   thoughts   and   purged 


Selections 

From  **L*Allegro/' 

Haste  thee.  Nymph,  and  bring  with  thee 
Jest  and  youthful  Jollity, 
Quips,  and  Cranks,  and  wanton  wiles. 
Nods,  and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles. 
Such  as  hang  on  Hebe's  cheek, 
And  love  to  live  in  dimple  sleek; 
Report  that  wrinkled  care  derides. 
And  Laughter,  holding  both  his  sides; 
Come,  and  trip  it  as  you  go 
On  the  light,  fantastic  toe, 
And  in  thy  right  hand,  lead  with  thee, 
The  mountain-nymph,  sweet  Liberty; 
And.  if  I  give  thee  honour  due. 
Mirth,  admit  me  of  thy  crew, 
To  live  with  her,  and  live  with  thee. 
In  unreproved  pleasures  free: 
To  hear  the  lark  begin  his  flight, 
And  singing  startle  the  dull  night, 
From  his  watch-tow'r  in  the  skies. 
Till  the  dappled  dawn  doth  rise; 
Then  to  come,  in  spite  of  sorrow, 
And  at  my  window,  bid  good  morrow 
Through  the  sweetbrier,  or  the  vine, 
Or  the  twisted  eglantine: 
While  the  cock  with  lively  din. 
Scatters  the  rear  of  darkness  thin, 
And  to  the  stack,  or  the  barn  door. 
Stoutly  struts  his  dames  before: 
Oft  listening  how  the  hounds  and  horn 
Cheerly  rouse  the  slumb'ring  morn. 
From  the  side  of  some  hoar  hill. 
Through  the  high  wood  echoing  shrill. 
Sometime  walking  not  unseen 
By  hedge-row  elms,  on  hillocks  green. 
Right  against  the  eastern  gate. 
Where  the  great  sun  begins  his  state, 
Rob'd  in  flames,  and  amber  light, 
The  clouds  in  thousands  liv'ries  dight: 
While  the  ploughman,  near  at  hand, 
Whistles  o'er  the  furrow'd  land, 
And  the  milk-maid  singeth  blithe. 
And  the  mower  whets  his  scythe. 
And  evVy  shepherd  tells  his  tale 
Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale. 


From  **I1  Penseroso." 

And  when  the  sun  begins  to  fling 

His  flaring  beams,  me.  Goddess,  bring 

To  arched  walks  of  twilight  groves. 

And  shadows  brown,  that  Sylvan  loves, 

Of  pine  or  monumental  oak. 

Where  the  rude  axe  with  heaved  stroke 

Was  never  heard,  the  nymphs  to  daunt. 

Or  fright  them  from  their  hallow'd  haunt. 

There  is  close  covert  by  some  brook. 

Where  no  profaner  eye  may  look. 

Hide  me  from  day's  garish  eye. 

While  the  bee  with  honey'd  thigh. 

That  at  her  flow'ry  work  doth  sing, 

And  the  waters  murmuring. 

With  such  concert  as  they  keep. 

Entice  the  dewy-feather'd  Sleep: 

And  let  some  strange  mysterious  dream 

Wave  at  his  wings  in  airy  stream 

Of  lively  portraiture  displayed. 

Softly  on  my  eyelids  laid: 

And  as  I  wake,  sweet  music  breathe 

Above,  about,  or  underneath. 

Sent  by  some  spirit  to  mortals  good. 

Or  th'  unseen  Genius  of  the  wood. 

Satan's  Soliloquy  in  Sight  of  Paradise. 

From  "Paradise  Lost.'* 

O  thou,  that,  with  surpassing  glory  crown'd, 
Look'st  from  thy  sole  dominion  like  the  God 
Of  this  new  world;  at  whose  sight  all  the  stars 
Hide  their  diminish'd  heads;  to  thee  I  call. 
But  with  no  friendly  voice,  and  add  thy  name, 

0  Sun!  to  tell  thee  how  I  hate  thy  beams. 
That  bring  to  my  remembrance  from  what  state 

1  fell;  how  glorious  once  above  thy  sphere, 
Till  pride  and  worse  ambition  threw  me  down 
Warring  in  Heaven  against 

Heaven's  matchless  King: 

Ah,  wherefore!  he  deserved  no  such  return 

From  me,  whom  he  created  what  I  was 

In  that  bright  eminence,  and  with  his  good 

Upbraided  none;  nor  was  his  service  hard. 

What  could  be  less  than  to  afford  him  praise, 

The  easiest  recompense,  and  pay  him  thanks, 

How  due!  yet  all  his  good  proved  ill  in  me, 

And  wrought  but  malice;  lifted  up  so  high 

I    'sdained   subjection,   and   thought   one   step 

higher 
Would  set  me  highest,  and  in  a  moment  quit 
The  debt  immense  of  endless  gratitude. 
So  burthensome  still  paying,  still  to  owe; 
Forgetful  what  from  him  I  still  received. 
And  understood  not  that  a  grateful  mind 
By  owing  owes  not,  but  still  pays,  at  once 
Indebted  and  discharged;  what  burden  then? 
O,  had  his  powerful  destiny  ordained 
Me  some  inferior  angel,  I  had  stood 
Then  happy;  no  unbounded  hope  had  raised 
Ambition!    Yet  why  not?  some  other  power 
As  great  might  have  aspired,  and  me,  though 

mean, 
Drawn  to  his  part;  but  other  powers  as  great 
Tell  not,  but  stand  unshaken,  from  within 
Or  from  without,  to  all  temptations  arm'd. 
Hadst  thou  the  same  free  will  and  power  to 

stand? 
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Thou  hadst:  whom  hast  thou  then  or  what  to 

accuse, 
But  Heaven's  free  love  dealt  equally  to  all? 
Be  then  his  love  accursed,  since,  love  or  hate, 
To  me  alike,  it  deals  eternal  woe. 
Nay,  cursed  be  thou,  since  against  his  thy  will 
Chose  freely  what  it  now  so  justly  rues. 
Me  miserable!  which  way  shall  I  fly 
Infinite  wrath  and  infinite  despair? 
Which  way  I  fly  is  Hell;  myself  am  Hell; 
And,  in  the  lowest  deep,  a  lower  deep. 
Still  threatening  to  devour  me,  opens  wide, 
To  which  the  Hell  I  suffer  seems  a  Heaven. 
O,  then  at  last  relent:  is  there  no  place 
Left  for  repentance,  none  for  pardon  left? 
None  left  but  by  submission,  and  that  word 
Disdain  forbids  me,  and  my  dread  of  shame 
Among  the  spirits  beneath,  whom  I  seduced 
With  other  promises  and  other  vaunts 
Than  to  submit,  boasting  I  could  subdue 
The  Omnipotent.    Ay  me!  they  little  know 
How  dearly  I  abide  that  boast  so  vain; 
Under  what  torments  inwardly  I  groan. 
While  they  adore  me  on  the  Throne  of  Hell 
With  diadem  and  sceptre  high  advanced, 
The  lower  still  I  fall,  only  supreme 


In  misery:  such  joy  ambition  finds. 
But  say  I  could  repent,  and  could  obtain. 
By  act  of  grace,  my  former  state;  how  soon 
Would  height  recall  high  thoughts,  hoW  soon 

unsay 
What  feign'd  submission  swore?     Ease  would 

recant 
Vows  made  in  pain,  as  violent  and  void. 
For  never  can  true  reconcilement  grow, 
Where  wounds  of  deadly  hate  have  pierced  so 

deep; 
Which  would  but  lead  me  to  a  worse  relapse 
And  heavier  fall:  so  should  I  purchase  dear 
Short  intermission  bought  with  double  smart- 
This  knows  my  Punisher;  therefore  as  far 
Frotti  granting  he,  as  I  from  begging  peace: 
All  hope  excluded  thus,  behold,  instead 
Of  us,  outcast,  exiled,  his  new  delight. 
Mankind,  created,  and  for  him  this  world. 
So  farewell  hope;  and  with  hope,  farewell  fear; 
Farewell  remorse!  all  good  to  me  is  lost; 
Evil,  be  thou  my  good,  by  thee  at  least 
Divided  empire  with  Heaven's  King  I  hold. 
By  thee,  and  more  than  half  perhaps  will  reign; 
As  man  ere  long,   and  this  new  world,  shall 

know. 


German  Literature 

Lesson    III 

Period    II.      Jean    Paul    Richter,'    Novalis,    J.    and    W.    Grimm 

German  Literature  began  with  the  February,  1905,  number  of  Book  News 
and  took  up  the  Preparatory  period  and  the  great  epic,  the  "Nibelungen  Lied." 
A  study  of  Lessing,  Goethe  and  Schiller  followed  and  the  present  lesson  considers 
Jean  Paul  Richter,  Novalis  and  the  Brothers  Grimm.  Reference  works  include 
the  Century  Dictionary;  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Jean  Paul;  The  Literature  of  All  Na- 
tions; and  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales,  (McKay). 


Jean  Paul 

Richter 

1763.1825 


Jean  Paul  Richter,  whom  Carlyle  called 
"that  vast  World-Maelstrom  of  Humor," 
may  be  regarded  as  Germany's 
greatest  humorist.  From  him, 
practically,  the  German  Roman- 
ticists are  descended.  Yet  so 
unique  was  his  genius,  so  inter-penetrated 
with  this  quality  of  an  unusual  humor  that 
both  Goethe  and  Schiller  failed  completely 
in  comprehending  him.  The  prose-poetry 
that  he  wrote  with  such  fluency,  with  such 
wild  abandonment  of  imagination  and 
fancy,  is  astonishing  to  readers  to-day,  even 
as  it  was  astonishing  to  Jean  Paul's  con- 
temporaries. Richter,  whose  full  name 
was  Jean  Paul  Freidrich  Richter,  was  born 
at  Wunsiedel,  Bavaria,  on  March  21,  1763. 
His  father  was  a  poor  pastor,  and  the  boy 
knew  no  childhood  save  that  in  which  need 
was  the  predominant  feature.  After  his 
father's  death  he  went  to  Leipsic,  hoping 
to  be  able  to  earn  something  at  teaching 
while  he  studied  theology.    He  began  his 


literary  career  in  1783,  with  "The  Green- 
land Lawsuits,"  a  satire  which  met  with 
but  little  success.  His  first  work  to  gain 
recognition  was  the  novel,  "Hesperus,"  a 
fictitious  biography,  and  his  life  up  until 
this  time  was  one  of  unbroken  misery,  in- 
duced by  a  like  unbroken  poverty.  He 
had  in  the  meantime  published  "Selections 
from  the  Papers  of  the  Devil"  and  the 
novel,  "The  Invisible  Lodge;"  and  after 
"Hesperus"  there  appeared  "Quintus  Fix- 
lein,"  in  1796;  "Flower,  Fruit  and  Thorn 
Pieces,  or  Wedlock,  Death  and  Marriage 
of  Siebenkas,  the  Advocate  of  the  Poor;" 
"Titan,"  in  1800;  "The  Awkward  Age,  in 
1804;  and  various  other  novels  and  philo- 
sophical and  political  papers.  During  his 
later  years  he  lived  in  Leipsic,  Jena,  Wei- 
mar and  Bayreuth,  where  he  died  on  No- 
vember 14,  1825.  In  his  later  years  he 
obtained  a  government  pension  and  was 
honored  with  political  appointment  in  Bay- 
reuth. 
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Carlisle  in  one  of  his  essays  on  Jean 
Paul  writes: 

We  know  of  no  Poet  with  so  deep  and  pas- 
sionate and  universal  a  feeling  towards  Nature. 
But  what  most  of  all  shadows  forth  the  in- 
born, essential  temper  of  Paul's  mind,  is  the 
sportfulness,  the  wild,  heartfelt  Humour,  which, 
in  his  highest  as  in  his  lowest  moods,  ever  ex- 
hibits itself  as  a  quite  inseparable  ingredient. 
His  Humour,  with  all  its  wildness.  is  of  the 
gravest  and  the  kindliest,  a  genuine  Humour; 
consistent  with  utmost  earnestness,  or  rather, 
inconsistent  with  the  want  of  it.  But  on  the 
whole,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  write  in  other 
than  a  humourous  manner,  be  his  subject  what 
it  may.  *  *  *  Being  genuine  poetic  humour, 
not  drollery  or  vulgar  caricature,  it  is  like  a 
fine  essence,  like  a  soul;  we  discover  it  only 
in  the  whole  works  and  delineations;  as  the 
soul  is  only  to  be  seen  in  the  Hving  body,  not 
in  detached  limbs  and  fragments. 

And  further  on  Carlyle  sums  up  the 
genius  of  Richter  in  this  way, 

A  Poet  and  among  the  highest  of  his  time, 
we  must  reckon  him,  though  he  wrote  no 
verses;  a  Philosopher,  though  he  promulgated 
no  systems:  for  on  the  whole,  that  "Divine 
Idea  of  the  World"  stood  in  a  clear,  ethereal 
light  before  his  mind;  he  recognized  the  In- 
visible, even  under  the  mean  forms  of  these 
days,  and  with  a  high,  strong,  not  uninspired 
heart,  strove  to  represent  it  in  the  Visible,  and 
publish  tidings  of  it  to  his  fellow-men. 
Selections 

From  "The  Life  of  Fixlein."  By  Jean  Paul 
Richter. 

Description  of  a  bride  and  bridegroom  on 
their  wedding-day. 

He  led  her  from  the  crowded  dancing-room 
into  the  cool  evening.  Why  does  the  evening, 
does  the  night,  put  warmer  love  in  our  hearts? 
Is  it  the  nightly  pressure  of  helplessness;  or  is 
it  the  exalting  separation  from  the  turmoils  of 
life,  that  veiling  of  the  world,  in  which  for  the 
soul  nothing  then  remains  but  souls: — is  it 
therefore  that  the  letters  in  which  the  loved 
name  stands  written  on  our  spirit,  appear,  like 
phosphorous  writing,  by  night  on  fire,  while 
by  day  in  their  cloudy  traces  they  but  smoke? 

He  walked  with  his  bride  into  the  Castle- 
garden:  she  hastened  quickly  through  the  Cas- 
tle, and  past  its  servants'-hall,  where  the  fair 
flowers  of  her  young  life  had  been  crushed, 
broad  and  dry,  under  a  long,  dreary  pressure; 
and  her  soul  expanded  and  breathed  in  the  free 
open  garden,  on  whose  flowery  soil  Destiny 
had  cast  forth  the  first  seeds  of  the  blossoms 
which  to-day  were  gladdening  her  existence. 
Still  Eden!  The  moon  is  sleeping  under 
ground,  like  a  dead  one;  but  beyond  the  gar- 
den, the  sun's  red  evening-clouds  have  fallen 
down  like  rose-leaves;  and  the  evening-star,  the 
bridegroom  of  the  sun,  hovers  like  a  glancing 
butterfly  above  the  rosy  red,  and,  modest  as  a 
bride,  deprives  no  single  starlet  of  its  light. 

The  wandering  pair  arrived  at  the  old  gar- 


dener's hut;  now  standing  locked  and  dumb, 
with  dark  windows  in  the  light  garden,  like  a 
fragment  of  the  Past  surviving  in  the  Present. 
Bared  twigs  of  trees  were  folding,  with  clam- 
my, half-formed  leaves,  over  the  thick  inter- 
twisted tangles  of  the  bushes.  The  Spring  was 
standing  like  a  conqueror,  with  Winter  at  his 
feet.  In  the  blue  pond,  now  bloodless,  a  dusky 
evening-sky  lay  hollowed  out;  and  the  gushing 
waters  were  moistening  the  flower-beds.  The 
silver  sparks  of  stars  were  rising  on  the  altar 
of  the  East,  and  falling  down  extinguished  in 
the  red-sea  of  the  West. 

The  wind  whirred,  like  a  night-bird,  louder 
through  the  trees;  and  gave  tones  to  the  acacia- 
grove,  and  the  tones  called  to  the  pair  who  had 
first  become  happy  within  it:  "Enter,  new 
mortal  pair,  and  think  of  what  is  past,  and  of 
my  withering  and  your  own;  and  be  holy  as 
Eternity,  and  weep,  not  for  joy  only,  but  for 
gratitude  also!" 

They  reached  the  blazing,  rustling  marriage- 
house,  but  their  softened  hearts  sought  still- 
ness; and  a  foreign  touch,  as  in  the  blossoming 
vine,  would  have  disturbed  the  flower-nuptials 
of  their  souls.  They  turned  rather,  and  winded 
up  into  the  churchyard,  to  preserve  their  mood! 
Majestic  on  the  groves  and  mountains  stood 
the  night  before  man's  heart,  and  made  it  also 
great  Over  the  white  steeple-obelisk  the  sky 
rested  bluer  and  darker;  and  behind  it  wavered 
the  withered  summit  of  the  Maypole  with  faded 
flag.  The  son  noticed  his  father's  grave,  on 
which  the  wind  was  opening  and  shutting,  with 
harsh  voice,  the  small  lid  on  the  metal  cross, 
to  let  the  year  of  his  death  be  read  on  the 
brass  plate  within.  An  overpowering  grief 
seized  his  heart  with  violent  streams  of  tears, 
and  drove  him  to  the  sunk  hillock,  and  he  led 
his  bride  to  the  grave  and  said:  "He  sleeps 
here,  my  good  father;  in  his  thirty-second  year, 
he  was  carried  hither  to  his  long  rest.  O  thou 
good  dear  father,  couldst  thou  to-day  but  see 
the  happiness  of  thy  son,  like  my  mother!  But 
thy  eyes  are  empty,  and  thy  breast  is  full  of 
ashes  and  thou  seest  us  not."  He  was  silent. 
The  bride  wept  aloud;  she  saw  the  mouldering 
coffins  of  her  parents  open,  and  the  two  dead 
arise;  and  look  round  for  their  daughter,  who 
had  stayed  so  long  behind  them,  forsaken  on 
the  earth.  She  fell  on  his  neck  and  faltered: 
"O  beloved,  I  have  neither  father  nor  mother, 
do  not  forsake  me!" 

"O  thou  who  hast  still  a  father  and  mother, 
thank  God  for  it  on  the  day  when  thy  soul  is 
full  of  glad  tears,  and  needs  a  bosom  wherein 
to  shed  them." 

"And  with  this  embracing  at  a  father's  grave, 
let  this  day  of  joy  be  holily  concluded." 

Novalis,  whose  real  name  was  Freid- 
rich   von   Hardenberg,   and   who   is   con- 
sidered the  best  lyric  poet  of 
Novalis  the    older    Romantic    School, 

1772. 1801        was   bom    in    Mansfeld,   Ger- 
many, on  May  2,  1772.       He 
went  to  Jena  to  study  jurisprudence  and 
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afterwards  attended  college  at  Leipsic 
and  Wittenberg.  Later  he  turned  from 
the  law  to  mining  engineering,  but  only 
lived  to  be  29  years  of  age.  Some  time 
before  his  death  he  was  much  moved  by 
the  death  of  his  betrothed,  and  his 
"Hymns  to  Night,"  a  volume  of  prose 
lyrics,  grew  out  of  his  deep  grief.  Among 
the  works  that  he  left  are  a  number  of 
hymns  and  lyric  poems,  and  one  novel, 
"Heinrich  von  Ofterdingen,''  which  he 
did  not  live  to  complete.  He  died  at 
Weissenfels,  on  March  25,  1801. 

From  "Heinrich  von  Ofterdingen."  By 
Novalis. 

Heinrich  was  heated  and  it  was  late,  toward 
morning,  when  he  fell  asleep.  The  thoughts  of 
his  soul  ran  together  into  wondrous  dreams. 
A  deep  blue  river  shimmered  from  the  green 
plain.  On  the  smooth  surface  swam  a  boat. 
Mathilde  sat  and  rowed.  She  was  decked  with 
garlands  and  sang  a  simple  song,  and  looked 
toward  him  with  a  sweet  sorrow.  His  bosom 
was  oppressed,  he  knew  not  why.  The  sky  was 
bright  and  peaceful  the  flood.  Her  heavenly 
countenance  mirrored  itself  in  the  waves.  Sud- 
denly the  boat  began  to  spin  round.  He  called 
to  her,  alarmed.  She  smiled,  and  laid  the  oar 
in  the  boat,  which  continued  incessantly  to 
whirl.  An  overwhelming  anxiety  seized  him. 
He  plunged  into  the  stream,  but  could  make  no 
progress,  the  water  bore  him.  She  "beckoned, 
she  appeared  desirous  to  say  something.  Al-  , 
ready  the  boat  shipped  water,  but  she  smiled 
with  an  ineffable  inwardness  and  looked  cheer- 
fully into  the  whirlpool.  All  at  once  it  drew  her 
down.  A  gentle  breath  streaked  across  the 
waves,  which  flowed  on  as  calm  and  as  shining 
as  before.  The  terrific  agony  deprived  him  of 
consciousness.     His  heart  beat  no  more. 

He  did  not  come  to  himself  until  he  found 
himself  on  dry  ground.  He  might  have  swam 
far,  it  was  a  strange  country.  He  knew  not 
what  had  befallen  him;  his  mind  was  gone; 
thoughtless  he  wandered  farther  into  the  land. 
He  felt  himself  dreadfully  exhausted.  A  little 
fountain  trickled  from  a  hill,  it  sounded  like 
clear  bells.  With  his  hand  he  scooped  a  few 
drops,  and  wetted  his  parched  lips.  Like  an 
anxious  dream  the  terrible  event  lay  behind 
him.  He  walked  on  and  on;  flowers  and  trees 
spoke  to  him.  He  felt  himself  so  well,  so  at 
home.  Then  he  heard  again  that  simple  song. 
He  pursued  the  sound.  Suddenly  someone 
held  him  back  by  his  garment. 

**Dear  Heinrich!"  called  a  well-known  voice. 
He  looked  round  and  Mathilde  clasped  him 
in  her  arms.  "Why  didst  thou  run  from  me, 
dear  heart?"  said  she,  drawing  a  long  breath, 
**I  could  scarce  overtake  thee." 

Heinrich  wept.  He  pressed  her  to  his 
bosom.  "Where  is  the  river?"  he  exclaimed 
with  tears. 


"Seest  thou  not  its  blue  waves  above  us?" 

He  looked  up  and  the  blue  river  was  flow- 
ing gently  above  their  heads. 

"Where  are  we,  dear  Mathilde?" 

"With  our  parents." 

"Shall  we  remain  together?" 

"Forever,"  she  replied,  while  she  pressed  her 
lips  to  his  and  so  clasped  him  that  she  could 
not  be  separated  from  him  again.  She  whis- 
pered a  strange  mysterious  word  into  his 
mouth,  which  vibrated  through  his  whole  being. 
He  wished  to  repeat  it,  when  his  grandfather 
called  and  he  awoke.  He  would  have  given  his 
life  to  remember  that  word. 

Germany  owes  to  the  Brothers  Grimm 
the  resurrection  of  her  folk-lore  and  the 

placing  of  her  household  and 
J.  and  W.  fireside  tales  within  reach  of 
Grimm  the  rest  of  the  world  in  such  a 

way  that  they  have  become  the 
most  popular  of  fair>'-tales,  Hans  Chris- 
tian Andersen's  only,  excepted.  Jakob, 
the  older  of  the  two  brothers,  was  born 
at  Hanait,  on  January  4,  1785,  and  Wil- 
helm  was  born  at  the  same  place  on  Feb- 
ruar>'  24,  1786.  Jakob  studied  jurispru- 
dence at  Marburg,  and  in  1805  went  to 
Paris  to  help  Savigny,  who  had  been  his 
teacher.  In  1806  he  attended  the  miHtar>' 
school  at  Cassel,  and  in  1808  became 
Librarian  to  the  King  of  Westphalia.  In 
the  meantime  Wilhelm  had  also  studied  at 
Marburg,  but  ill-health  prevented  his  tak- 
ing any  permanent  position.  Beginning 
with  1814,  however,  they  worked  together, 
first  as  librarians  at  Cassel,  then  as  pro- 
fessors at  Gottingen  (1830-1837),  and 
again  as  librarians  at  Cassel,  settling 
finally,  at  the  invitation  of  the  King^,  in 
Berlin.  In  1812  and  1815  they  published 
the  well-known  ^'Children's  and  Domestic 
Tales''  and  in  1816  "German  Legends." 
From  1852  on  they  devoted  themselves  to 
the  compilation  of  the  **German  Diction- 
ary." Jakob  issued  his  "German  Gram- 
mar" beginning  with  1829,  and  this  work 
constitutes  the  fundamental  work  in  com- 
parative German  philology.  His  "German 
Mythology"  was  published  in  1835. 

Most  of  the  work  of  collecting  the  fairs- 
tales  was  done  by  Wilhelm  Grimm,  and  it 
was  he  who  gave  them  their  distinctive 
style.  His  one  independent  work  was 
'*The  German  Heroic  Legend/*  issued  in 
1829. 
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Selections 

The  Little  Shepherd  Roy. 
From  "Grimm's  Fairy  Tales."  (McKay) 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  little  Shepherd 
Boy  who  was  famed  far  and  wide  for  the  wise 
answers  which  he  gave  to  every  question.  Now 
the  King  of  the  country  heard  of  this  lad.  but 
he  would  not  believe  what  was  said  about  him, 
so  the  Boy  was  ordered  to  come  to  court. 
W^hen  he  arrived  the  King  said  to  him, 

"If  you  can  give  me  answers  to  each  of  the 
three  questions  which  I  will  now  put  to  you.  I 
\vill  bring  you  up  as  my  own  child,  and  you 
shall  live  here  with  me  in  my  palace." 

"What  are  these  three  questions?"  asked  the 
boy. 

"The  first  is,  How  many  drops  of  water  are 
there  in  the  sea?" 

"My  Lord  King,"  replied  the  Shepherd  Boy, 
**let  all  the  waters  be  stopped  up  on  the  earth, 
so  that  not  one  drop  shall  run  into  the  sea  be- 


fore I  count  it,  and  then  will  I  tell  you  how 
many  drops  there  are  in  the  sea!" 

*'The  second  question,'  said  the  King,  "is, 
How  many  stars  are  there  in  the  sky?"    • 

"Give  me  a  large  sheet  of  paper,"  said  the 
Boy;  and  then  he  made  in  it  with  a  pin  so  many 
minute  holes  that  they  were  far  too  numerous 
to  see  or  to  count,  and  dazzled  the  eyes  of 
whomever  looked  at  them.  This  done  he  said. 
"So  many  stars  are  there  in  the  sky  as  there 
are  holes  in  this  paper;  now  count  them." 

But  nobody  was  able.  Thereupon  the  King 
said,  "The  third  question  is,  How  many  seconds 
are  there  in  eternity?" 

"In  lower  Pomerania  is  situate  the  adaman- 
tine mountain,  one  mile  in  height,  one  mile  in 
breadth,  and  one  mile  deep;  and  thither  comes 
a  bird  once  in  a  thousand  years  which  rubs  its 
beak  against  the  hill,  and,  when  the  whole  shall 
be  rubbed  away,  then  will  the  first  second  of 
eternity  be  gone  by." 

"You  have  answered  the  three  questions  like 
a  sage,"  said  the  King,  "and  from  hencefor- 
ward you  shall  live  with  me  in  my  palace  and 
I  will  treat  you  as  my  own  child." 


.General    History 

Lesson    XIX 

Rome 

The  lessons  in  General  History  began  in  the  September,  1903,  issue  of  Book 
News.  The  history  of  ancient  Greece  commenced  the  course,  including  the  rise 
of  Athens  to  the  Peloponnesian  War,  the  war  itself,  the  Spartan  supremacy  and 
the  Theban  and  Macedonian  supremacies,  to  the  division  of  Alexander's  Empire 
and  the  end  of  Greek  independence. 

Roman  History  with  the  traditionary  period  was  begun  in  the  December,  1904, 
issue,  and  was  followed  by  a  study  of  the  religion  of  the  Romans,  the  Tarquinian 
Rule  in  Rome;  the  first  years  of  the  early  Republic  and  the  Agrarian  Laws  of  the 
Republic.     The  present   lesson  considers  the  Contest  between  the  Orders. 

The  reference  volume  used  is  "Ancient  History"  by  Myers  and  Allen. 


The  Contest  eor  Civil  Rights. 

For  more  than  a  hundred  years  Rome  was  to 
be  the  scene  of  a  contest  between  the  plebeians 
and  the  patricians  for  the  political  rights  of 
the  former.  In  the  end  the  Plebeians  who,  in 
reality  were  endowed  with  no  little  political 
genius  and  who  had  among  them  many  men 
capable  of  efficient  leadership,  were  to  triumph 
in  the  enjoyment  of  equal  rights  in  the  govern- 
ment with  their  old  enemies. 

The  first  step  in  the  development  of  the  con- 
test'was  the  establishment  of  the  Tribal  As- 
sembly, brought  into  being  by  the  Publilian 
Law  in  471  B.  C.  This  was  the  old  Plebeian 
Assembly,  reorganized  according  to  tribes,  with 
the  tribunes,  the  number  of  whom  was  now  in- 
creased to  10,  for  leaders  and  it  constituted  a 
powerful  body,  often  passing  laws  for  the  en- 
tire number  of  citizens;  while  the  tribunes  used 


their  right  of  veto  to  nullify  almost  any  act  of 
the  magistrates. 

The  great  struggle  between  the  Orders  may 
be  divided  into  two  sections.  The  first  efforts 
made  by  the  plebeians  were  towards  the  estab- 
lishment of  equality  in  civil  rights;  the  second 
aim  constituted  the  accession  to  political  equal- 
ity. 

Up  until  461  B.  C.  Roman  Law  had  been 
"customary"  or  unwritten  law.  Now  it  was 
proposed  that  the  laws  be  written  down  and 
codified.  Naturally  enough  the  patricians  saw 
in  this  a  blow  aimed  at  the  fundamental  insti- 
tutions of  the  state  and  their  determined  op- 
position to  the  measure  lasted  for  a  period  of 
ten  years.  During  this  time  the  city  was  di- 
vided into  two  hostile  camps  and  a  condition 
of  civil  war  prevailed,  some  of  the  younger 
patricians  seeing  fit  to  break  up  the  plebeian 
assemblies  and  the  tribunes  taking  advantage 
of  the  situation  to  tyrannize  after  their  usual 
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fashion.  Matters  went  from  bad  to  worse. 
Internally,  Rome  was  torn  by  factions;  exter- 
nally, the  foreign  enemies  were  ijsing  this 
chance  to  become  over  bold.  Finally  the 
Aequians  grew  so  dangerous  that  patricians 
and  plebeians  alike  agreed  to  recall  Cincin- 
natus  from  his  retirement,  which  they  did  and 
placed  him  in  the  position  of  Dictator.  Within 
the  brief  period  of  sixteen  days,  the  brave,  old 
Roman  had  subdued  the  enemy  and  from  then 
on,  Rome  was  practically  free  from  petty 
strifes  with  the  Aequians,  the  Volscians  and 
Sabines. 

The  continued  conflict  had  by  this  time  tired 
both  parties,  so  between  the  years  456  and  454 
B.  C.  compromises  were  effected  that  brought 
a  certain  amount  of  satisfaction  to  both  par- 
ticipants in  the  struggle.  It  was  also  decided 
to  send  a  commission  into  Greece  to  investi- 


gate the  laws  of  the  large  communities  there. 
It  was  the  Age  of  Pericles  in  Athens  and  there 
was  promise  that  some  help  could  be  derived 
from  a  study  of  the  methods  being  practiced 
in  that  flourishing  city. 

In  two  years  the  Commissioners  returned 
and  a  board  of  ten  patricians  was  established 
to  codify  the  laws.  This  was  the  period  of  the 
first  Decemvirate  and  while  they  were  engaged 
in  the  work  the  government  was  placed  entirely 
in  their  hands.  The  work  of  codification  could 
not  be  completed  in  one  year  so  a  second  board, 
this  time  including  three  plebeians,  was  ap- 
pointed. These  finished  the  task  and  gave  it 
to  the  people,  the  laws  being  engraved  on 
twelve  columns,  whence  the  name,  the  Law 
of  the  Twelve  Tables,  which  forms  the  basis 
of  all  Roman  law. 


Mythology 
Lesson     VIII 


The  first  lesson  in  Mythology  appeared  in  the  September,  1904,  issue  of  Book 
News.  It  took  up  the  legends  that  concern  the  begirming  of  the  world  and  the 
creation  of  man,  ending  with  the  flood  and  the  chaining  of  Prometheus  to  Mt. 
Caucasus. 

The  lessons  following  have  consisted  of  stories  from  Greek  Mythology  con- 
cerning the  gods  and  their  relationship  to  men,  with  one  lesson  (February. 
1905)  on  Norse  Mythology.  The  present  lesson  includes  the  stories  of  "Hero 
and  Leander"  and  "Minerva  and  Arachne." 

Reference  books  are  Bulfinch's  "Age  of  Fable,"  (McKay)  and  "Classic  Myths" 
(Ginn  &  Co.). 


Hero  and  Leander. 

Hero  and  Leander,  the  first  a  fair  priestess 
of  Venus,  the  other  a  youth  of  manly  and 
courageous  spirit  lived,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  Hellespont.  Hero  dwelt  in  Sestos,  on  the 
European  shore;  Leander  belonged  to  Abydos, 
a  town  of  Asia.  The  two  loved  each  other 
fondly  and  in  order  to  spend  each  evening  with 
his  betrothed,  Leander  used  to  swim  across 
the  Hellespont,  guided  by  a  torch  which  Hero 
set  upon  a  tower.  But  one  night  a  fierce  storm 
arose  and  the  reckless  young  man  was  drowned, 
his  body  being  washed  up  on  the  European 
shore.  When  Hero  discovered  the  fact  of  his 
death  she  was  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  and 
straightway  threw  herself  from  the  high  tower 
into  the  sea. 

Thomas  Moore  has  told  the  story  of  Lean- 
der's  death  in  his  poem,  "Hero  and  Leander:" 

"The   night   wind   is   moaning  with    mournful 

sigh, 
"There  gleameth  no  moon  in  the  misty  sky, 

"No  star  over  Helle's  sea; 
"Yet,  yet,  there  is  shining  one  holy  light. 
"One  love-kindled  star  thro*  the  deep  of  night, 

"To  lead  me,  sweet  Hero,  to  thee!" 


Thus  saying,  he  plunged  in  the  foamy  stream. 
Still  fixing  his  gaze  on  that  distant  beam 

No  eye  but  a  lover's  could  see; 
And  still,  as  the  surge  swept  over  his  head, 
"To-night,"  he  said  tenderly,  "living  or  dead, 

"Sweet  Hero,  Fll  rest  with  thee!" 

But  fiercer  around  him  the  wild  waves  speed; 
Oh,  Love!  in  that  hour  of  thy  votary's  need, 

Where,  where  could  thy  Spirit  be? 
He  struggles, — he  sinks — while  the  hurricane's 

breath 
Bears  rudely  away  his  last  farewell  in  death— 

"Sweet  Hero,  I  die  for  thee!" 

Byron,    who    proved     that     swimming    the 
Hellespont  was  possible  by  performing  the  feat 
himself,  has  an  allusion  to  the  legend  in  the 
Second  Canto  of  his  "Bride  of  Abydos." 
The  winds  are  high  on  Helle's  wave. 

As  on  that  night  of  stormy  water 
When  Love,  who  sent,  forgot  to  save 
The  young,  the  beautiful,  the  brave, 

The  lonely  hope  of  Sestos's  daughter. 
Oh!  when  alone  along  the  sky 
Her  turret-torch  was  blazing  high. 
Though  rising  gale,  and  breaking  foam, 
And  shrieking  sea-birds  warned  him  home; 
And  clouds  aloft  and  tides  below, 
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With  signs  and  sounds,  forbade  to  go, 

He  could  not  see,  he  would  not  hear, 

Or  sound  or  sign  foreboding  fear; 

His  eye  but  saw  that  light  of  love. 

The  only  star  it  hailed  above; 

His  ears  but  rang  with  Hero's  song, 

"Ye  waves,  divide  not  lovers  long!" 

That  tale  is  old,  but  love  anew 

May  nerve  young  hearts  to  prove  as  true. 

Minerva  and  Arachne. 

There  was  a  contest  once  in  which  Arachne, 
a  mortal  maid,  skilled  in  the  arts  of  weaving 
and  embroidery  vied  with  the  goddess  Minerva 
in  producing  the  most  beautiful  piece  of  work. 
Arachne  had  been  taunted  with  the  assertion 
that  Minerva  must  have  taught  her  the  art 
of  weaving  and  in  order  to  prove  the  falsity  of 
the  statement  she  challenged  the  goddess  to 
contest,  agreeing  to  pay  the  penalty  for  so 
doing. 

With  true  Olympian  arrogance,  Athene  was 
displeased  with  the  challenge,  and  tried  to 
evade  the  issue  by  approaching  the  maiden  in 
disguise  and  counselling  her  not  to  defy  a  god- 
dess.   But  Arachne  was  fixed  in  her  determina- 


tion so  Minerva  entered  into  the  game.  They 
spun  side  by  side,  the  goddess  picturing  in  her 
web,  a  contest  in  which  she,  with  the  olive,  had 
triumphed  over  Neptune  with  the  horse  and 
had  been  rewarded  with  Athens  for  a  name- 
sake. She  contrived  also  to  weave  in  scenes 
showing  the  punishment  of  mortals  who  had 
dared  to  enter  the  contest,  in  order  that 
Arachne  might  again  be  warned. 

But  the  maiden  continued  in  her  work  and 
wove  wondrous  things,  deliberately  choosing 
for  subjects  those  that  would  exhibit  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  gods.  Leda  caressing  the  swan 
was  represented  and  Europa  being  carried  off 
by  Jupiter  in  the  guise  of  a  bull.  Beautifully 
wrought  was  the  web  and  Minerva  recognized 
its  beauty,  but  could  not  tolerate  the  insult. 
So  she  rent  the  web  in  pieces  and  Arachne, 
guilty  and  ashamed,  went  and  hanged  herself. 
When  Minerva  saw  her  suspended  by  a  rope, 
she  felt  a  certain  compassion  for  her  and  cried, 
"Live.  And  that  you  may  preserve  this  lesson, 
continue  to  hang,  you  and  your  descendants, 
through  all  the  ages!"  And  touching  her, 
Minerva  transformed  her  into  a  spider  and  as 
such  she  continues  to  weave  and  to  hang 
suspended  by  a  thread — even  to  this  day. 
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''npHE  Marriage  of  William  Ashe" 
I  came  just  in  time  to  be  a  best- 
seller, though  advance  orders 
would  doubtless  have  insured  its  right  to 
the  position  anyway.  "The  Princess 
Passes"  is  another  story  the  success  of 
which  was  secure  from  the  beginning. 
Most  of  the  other  books  that  are  going 
well  are  old  on  the  list,  "The  Masquer- 
ader,"  still  in  demand  in  both  America  and 
England;  "The  Secret  Woman;"  and 
"Nancy  Stair."  "The  Garden  of  Allah" 
is  evidently  going  to  have  a  long  career 
of  prosperity;  it  is  now  among  the  most 
popular  novels  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. 

The  only  thing  new  in  "Miscellany"  is 
"Another  Hardy  Garden  Book,  which 
promises  to  have  as  great  a  success  as 
the  first  "Hardy  Garden  Book." 

At  Wanamaker's,  Philadelphia. 

The  Marriage  of  William  Ashe.  By  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward. 

The  Princess  Passes.  By  C.  N.  and  A.  M. 
Williamson. 

The  Return  of  Sherlock  Holmes.  By  Sir  A. 
Conan  Doyle. 

The  Masquerader.  By  Katherine  Cecil  Thurs- 
ton. 


The  Clansmen.    By  Thomas  Dixon,  Jr. 
Pam.    By  Bettina  von  Hutten. 
The  Divine  Fire.    By  May  Sinclair. 
The  Prospector.     By  Ralph  Connor. 
The  Millionaire  Baby.     By  Anna  Katharine 
Green. 
The  Garden  of  Allah.    By  Robert  Hichens. 

Miscellaneous: 

Japan.    By  Lafcadio  Hearn. 

The  Americans.    By  Hugo  Munsterberg. 

At  Wanamaker's,  New  York. 

Fiction: 

The  Masquerader.  By  Katherine  Cecil  Thurs- 
ton. 

The  Secret  Woman.     By  Eden  Phillpotts. 

Nancy  Stair.    By  Elinor  Lane. 

The  Clansmen.    By  Thomas  Dixon,  Jr. 

The  Millionaire  Baby.  By  Anna  Katharine 
Green. 

The  Garden  of  Allah.    By  Robert  Hichens. 

Miscellaneous: 

Elwell  on  Bridge. 

Japan.    By  Lafcadio  Hearn. 

Another  Hardy  Garden.    By  Helena  Ely. 

Letters  of  a  Diplomat's  Wife.  By  Mrs. 
George  Bancroft. 

The  Wonders  of  Life.    By  Ernst  Haeckel. 

The  Riddle  of  the  Universe.  By  Ernst 
Haeckel. 


With    the    April    Magazines 


THE  Spring  magazines  show  general 
articles  in  variety.  In  ^'Leslie's/' 
Dr.  Stephen  Smith  has  a  discussion 
of  the  question  **Who  Is  Insane?"  George 
W.  Alger  writes  on  "The  Citizen  and  the 
Jury"  and  Holman  F.  Day  describes  the 
career  of  the  Evangelist  Sandford.  In 
*'Scribner's"  Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis 
has  an  article  on  "Kits  and  Outfits,"  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  Page  writes  of  "The 
University  of  Virginia;  "Munsey's"  con- 
tains eleven  special  articles,  including  "The 
Dominant  Forces  in  Russia,"  by  Walter 
Littlefield ;  "Why  Japan  Values  American 
Good-Will,"  by  Captain  Frank  Brinkley; 
"The  Early  Career  of  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain," by  T.  Edgar  Pemberton ;  " Whitelaw 
Reid,"  by  WilHam  S.  Bridgman:  and 
"John  D.  Rockefeller,"  by  Frank  A. 
Munsey.  To  the  "Smart  Set"  Bliss  Carman 
contributes  an  essay  "On  Having  Known 
a  Painter;"  in  "McClure's"  Professor 
George  Edward  Woodberr\'  writes  a  time- 
ly critique  on  Cervantes,  while  an  inter- 
esting article  on  Rosa  Bonheur,  by  Theo- 
dore Stanton,  appears  in  "Lippincott's." 
In  "Harper's,"  Frank  French  has  a  sym- 
pathetic nature  sketch,  "The  Brook ;"  Pro- 
fessor Robert  Kennedy  Duncan  writes  of 
the  N-Rays,  and  Isador  Ladoff,  a  Russian 
exile,  tells  the  story  of  his  arrest  and 
escape  from  Siberia. 

There  is  apparent  in  a  number  of  the 
magazines  a  tendency  to  use  articles  in 
series  form,  and  in  "Success"  Mr.  Samuel 
Merwin  begins  articles  on  the  great  Amer- 
ican railroad  systems;  in  **Scribner's" 
Frank  A.  Vanderlip  continues  his  studies 
of  the  "Political  Problems  of  Europe," 
taking  up  "Paternalism  and  Nationalism," 
while  in  "Leslie's"  begins  a  new  series  on 


the  Pinkerton  Detective  Agency.  In  the 
'* Cosmopolitan,"  Mr.  David  Graham  Phil- 
lips continues  his  political  studies,  con- 
sidering the  assassination  of  William  Goe- 
bel.  Governor  of  Kentucky. 

The  serials  for  the  month  include  "The 
Woman  in  the  Alcove,"  by  Anna  Kather- 
ine  Green,  in  "Leslie's;"  "The  House  of 
Mirth,"  by  Mrs.  Edith  Wharton,  in  "Scrib- 
ner's ;"  "The  Plum  Tree,"  by  David  Gra- 
ham Phillips,  in  "Success;"  "The  Grand 
Duke,"  by  Carlton  Dawe,  in  "Munsey 's;" 
"The  Golden  Flood,"  by  Edwin  Le  Fevre, 
in  "McClure's;"  "The  Mystics,"  a  new 
story  by  Katherine  Cecil  Thurston,  in  the 
"MetropoHtan ;"  and  "The  Deluge,"  by 
David  Graham  Phillips,  in  "Ainslee's." 

New  novelettes  comprise  "The  Earth 
Home,"  by  Robert  A.  Bo  wen,  in  "Ains- 
lee's;"  "A  Fool  for  Love,"  by  Francis 
Lynde,  in  "Lippincott's ;"  and  "The  Red- 
Headed  Girl,"  by  Grace  MacGowan  Cook, 
in  the  "Smart  Set." 

Among  the  more  prominent  contribu- 
tors of  short  stories  are  Arthur  Stringer, 
in  the  "Smart  Set;"  Grace  MacGowan 
Cooke,  in  "Munsey's;"  James  Huneker, 
in  the  "Metropolitan;"  Owen  Kildare,  in 
"Pearson's;"  James  Branch  Cabell,  Anne 
Warner  and  Robert  Hichens,  in  "Ains- 
lee's ;"  Herbert  Quick,  in  the  "Cosmopoli- 
tan," and  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  Mrs. 
Henry  Dudeney  and  Herman  Whitaker, 
in  "Harper's." 

The  subject  for  the  April  number  of 
"Masters  in  Art"  is  Mantegna,  with  bio- 
graphical and  critical  sketches,  and  half- 
tone reproductions.  The  April  issue  of 
"Masters  in  Music"  considers  Meverbeer. 
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History 

Hannah    Logan's    Courtship.     A   true    nar- 
rative.    Edited  by  Albert  Cook  Myers.  With 
portraits,    manuscripts,    relics,    etc.     350  pp. 
Indexed.     i2mo.     Ferris  &  Leach. 
A    companion    vohime    to    "Sally    Wistar*s 
Journal,"  with  many  illustrations,  and  excerpts 
from    letters    written     during    the     somewhat 
stormy  courtship.     But  John  finally  "receives 
the  fullest  Assurances  of  a  Reciprocal  Love  and 
Tenderness,"  in  odd  spelling  and  quaint  mode 
of  speech.     Interesting  as  a  story  and  of  value 
as  a  chronicle  of  the  people  and  methods  of  a 
period  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 

Old  Shipmasters  of  Salem,  The.  By  Charles 
E.  Trow.  Illustrated.  337  pp.  8vo.  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons. 

An  account  of  the  leading  captains  of  Salem, 
the  centre  of  the  Indian  trade  three-quarters  of 
a  century  ago,  illustrated  by  photographs  oi 
Salem,  reproductions  of  prints  and  paintings 
of  vessels  built  there,  and  portraits.  Logs  and 
records  have  been  freely  drawn  upon  and  the 
book  keeps  steadily  to  the  purpose  expressed 
in  the  preface  of  "commemorating  the  char- 
acter of  that  loyal  class  of  men,  the  master 
mariners  of  Salem,  who  lived  and  flourished  in 
the  long  ago."  It  avoids  close  biographical 
detail. 

Our  Navy  and  the  Barbary  Corsairs.     By 
Gardner  W.  Allen.    Illustrated.    339  pp.    In- 
dexed.   i2mo.    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
A  review  of  the  naval  warfare,  carried  on  by 
the    United    States    with    the    Barbary   pirates 
from  the  beginning  first  of  protest  and  then  of 
hostilities,  from   1793  to  the  treaties  of  peace, 
1806-1816.     The  work  opens  with  a  sketch  of 
the  previous  operations  on  the  Barbary  coast. 
It  has  been  carefully  compiled  from  published 
documents  and  the  papers  of  Preble,  Decatur 
and  others.     The   work   furnishes   a   complete 
and  careful  narrative  but  is  not  cast  in  a  com- 
prehensive history. 

Society  in  the  New  Reign.     By  a  Foreign 
Resident,    author   of    "Society    in    London." 
Illustrated.    8vo.    A.  Wessels  Co. 
In  1886  the  author  published  "Society  in  Lon- 
don," one  of  a  group  of  books  which  purported 
to  give  an  inner  view  of  social  life  in  Eastern 
capitals.     Returning,  as  the  author  says  in  the 
preface,  after  an  absence  of  some  years,  he  re- 


views in  this  volume  the  England  of  Edward. 
There  are  light  sketches  of  the  leading  figures 
in  English  society,  a  study  of  current  political 
life,  the  effect  of  the  increased  attention  paid  to 
literature,  and  the  increased  influence  of  wealth. 
Something  about  the  Americans  is  included, 
and  a  plea  that  the  world  is  on  the  whole  bet- 
ter than  it  seems,  if  at  points  it  does  not  seem 
as  bad  as  it  is. 

Some  Neglected  History  of  North  Caro- 
lina.    Being  an  account  of  the  Revolution 
of  the  Regulators  and  the  Battle  of  Alamance, 
the  first  battle  of  the  American  Revolution. 
By  William  Edwards  Fitch.    297  pp.  Indexed. 
i2mo.    The  Neale  Publishing  Co. 
Dr.  Fitch,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  brings  to  his 
task   a  wide  familiarity  with  his  subject,  and 
endeavors   to   prove   in   this   volume   that   the 
Regulators  of  North  Carolina  were   "not  the 
mob  made    up   of   rowdy   characters,   but   the 
staunch  yeomen  of  the  provinces."  His  sources 
of   information   are  many  and   well  known   to 
readers  of  history. 

War  Between  the  Union  and  tjie  Confed- 
eracy AND  Its  Lost  Opportunities,  The. 
By  General  William   C.   Gates.     Illustrated. 
797  pp.    8vo.    The  Neale  Publishing  Co. 
General   Gates   served  in  an  Alabama  regi- 
ment during  the  Confederacy  and  held  the  po- 
sition of  Brigadier-General  in  the  Spanish  war. 
In   Congress   for   six  years.    Governor  of   his 
State  twice,  conspicuous   in   all  its  life,   from 
this  standpoint  he  has  written  a  personal  ac- 
count of  two  wars,  equally  full  of  general  de- 
cision and  narrative,   with  often   some  sharp, 
personal   incident   going   home   to    the   imme- 
diate issue.    An  account  of  the  men  in  Colonel 
Gates's  regiment— 15th   Alabama— engaged  in 
48  battles,  renders  the  book  a  regimental  his- 
tory.    Desultory  as  it  is,  it  constitutes  a  very 
important  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  war. 


Biography 

Herrmann  the  Great.  By  H.  J.  Burlingame. 
Illustrated.  298  pp.  Paper.  i2mo.  Laird 
&  Lee. 

The  author  takes  the  view  that  a  "conjurer" 
must  be  born  to  his  profession;  to  be  success- 
ful, he  must  be  a  descendant  on  his  mother's 
side   of   the   "Witch   of    Endor"    and  on    his 
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father's  of  the  magician  "Merlin."  The  volume 
gives  a  biography  of  Herrmann,  and  his 
brother,  with  a  close  study  of  his  character. 
The  close  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  a  de- 
scription of  his  tricks  and  secrets. 

Senator,  The.  A  threnody.  By  Henry  Chris- 
topher McCook.  With  frontispiece.  245  pp. 
i2mo.  George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co. 
Dr.  Henry  Christopher  McCook,  for  40  years 
the  pastor  of  the  Tabernacle,  one  of  the  leading 
Presbyterian  churches  of  Philadelphia,  the  au- 
thor of  an  historical  novel,  of  studies  of  the 
Scotch-Irish  migration,  and  of  early  Pennsyl- 
vania history,  was  associated  in  his  boyhood  in 
Ohio  with  Senator  Hanna.  He  has  reviewed 
their  early  association.  Senator  Hanna's  public 
work  and  his  personality  in  a  long  narrative 
poem,  written  with  evident  interest  by  the  au- 
thor and  constant  affection  for  its  subject. 
Biographical  notes  upon  Senator  Hanna's  life 
give  the  volume  unusual  historical  interest. 


Fiction 

Alderman's  Wife,  The.     By  Hon.  Henry  E. 

Scott     Illustrated.     214  pp.     Paper.     i2mo. 

Laird  &  Lee. 

Cast  in  the  form  of  a  novel,  this  volume  deals 
with  the  characteristics  and  the  methods  of 
those  who  enter  into  the  fortunes  of  the  game 
of  national  chance  and  its  excitement,  with  the 
career  of  a  successful  woman  lobbyist. 

Down  to  the  Sea.  By  Morgan  Robertson, 
author  of  "Sinful  Peck,"  etc.  312  pp.  i2mo. 
Harper  &  Bros. 

Naval  stories  which  deal  with  the  torpedo, 
the  sub-marine  and  the  operations  during  cur- 
rent warfare,  told  with  much  fancy  rather  than 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  limitations  of  either 
weapon. 

Dr.  Nicholas  Stone.    By  E.  Spence  De  Pue. 

Illustrated  by  Frank  H.  Chamberlin.    252  pp. 

i2mo.    G.  W.  Dillingham  Co. 

A  story,  which  originally  appeared  in  serial 
form,  disclosing  frauds  constantly  practiced 
upon  insurance  companies  and  showing  a  close 
study  of  criminology.  The  hero  is  an  embryo 
detective,  and  he  is  indefatigable  in  his  efforts 
to  unearth  the  mystery  which  forms  the  basis 
of  the  story. 

In  the  Arena.    Tales  of  people  and  politics. 

By  Booth  Tarkington,  author  of  "Monsieur 

Beaucaire,"  etc.    Illustrated.    i2mo.  McClure, 

Phillips  Co. 

A  collection  of  Mr.  Tarkington's  clever  po- 
litical tales,  most  of  which  have  appeared  in 
the  magazines.  The  popular  author  of  "The 
Gentleman  from  Indiana"  is  making  political 
fiction  his  especial  field  and  his  success  thus 
far  has  been  complete. 


Letters  of  Theodora,  The.    By  Adelaide  L. 
Rouse,  author  of  "Under  My  Own  Roof." 
307  pp.    i2mo.    The  Macmillan  Co. 
These  letters  tell  with  some  humor,  the  hero- 
ine's efforts  in  literary  work,  most  of  which  is 
,  regularly  returned  by  unappreciative  publish- 
ers.   She  tries,  successfully,  some  readings,  in- 
cidentally gains  some  recognition  of  her  writ- 
ing,  in  a   form   especially  agreeable  to   her— 
pecuniary— as  she  "needs  the  money."    She  be- 
comes   engaged   to    a   wealthy   politician,    but 
finds  on  the  eve  of  her  marriage  that  her  love 
for  the  writer  of  verse,  whom  she  has  known 
always,  is  stronger  than  her  desire  for  a  life  of 
ease. 

Mysteries  of  the  Zimniy  Dvoretz,  The.  By 
Charles  W.  Pafflow.  292  pp.  i2mo.  The 
Neale  Publishing  Co. 

The  "Winter  Palace"  is  the  translation  of  the 
two  Russian  words  of  the  title.  The  book  is 
written  by  a  Russian  author,  and  deals  sensa- 
tionally with  conditions  of  court  life,  ending 
with  the  assassination  of  the  Emperor.  It  is 
an  endeavor  to  use  some  of  the  incidents  at- 
tending the  assassination  of  Alexander  II  and 
is  couched  in  the  extreme  form  of  gory  novels. 

Out  of  Bondage  and  Other  Stories.     By 
Rowland  E.  Robinson.  334  pp.  i6mo.  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co. 
A  collection  of  interesting  stories,  many  of 

which  first  appeared  in  the  "Atlantic  Monthly," 

"St.    Nicholas,"    Youth's    Companion,"'   Mc- 

Clure's,"  etc. 

Probationer  and  Other  Stories,  The.  By 
Herman  Whitaker.  329  pp.  i2mo.  Harper 
&  Bros. 

A  collection  of  short  stories  whose  scene  is 
laid  in  the  Canadian  Northwest,  touching  upon 
its  winters,  its  mixture  of  races.  American,  Eng- 
lish, Indian  and  French,  and  the  new  settler's 
work. 

Wedding  of  the  Lady  of  Lovell  and  Other 
Matches  of  Tobiah's  Making,  The.  By 
Una  L.  Silberrad,  author  of  "Petronilla  Her- 
oven,"  etc,  310  pp.  i2mo.  Doubleday,  Page 
&Co. 

A  group  of  six  stories,  the  opening  one 
longer  than  the  rest,  which  circle  around  the 
life  of  an  English  town  in  earlier  days,  touched 
with  archaic  expression,  a  whimsical  fancy  and 
a  sense  of  the  world  of  nature  and  rural  indi- 
viduality. 

Winged    Helmet,    The.      By    Harold    Steele 

Mackaye,    author    of    "The    Panchronicon," 

etc.     Illustrated  by  H.  C.  Edwards.    389  pp. 

i2mo.    L.  C.  Page  &  Co. 

A  historical  romance  of  the  time  of  Francis 

I  of  France,  opening  in  1523,  introducing  both 

French  and  German  life.     The  scene  changes 

from  Southern  France  to  Italy,  passing  through 

the  usual  combat  and  turmoil  of  the  period. 

The  work  as  a  narrative  has  a  lack  of  romance. 


New     Books     and     New     Editions 
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You  Can  Search  Me.  By  Hugh  McHugh, 
author  of  "John  Henry,*'  etc.  Illustrated  by 
Gordon  H.  Grant.  119  pp.  i6mo.  G.  W. 
Dillingham  Co. 

Mr.  McHugh  has  written  a  number  of  stories 
in  a  similar  strain — full  of  the  slang  of  the  day 
plainly  meant  to  be  excruciatingly  funny  and 
will  be  funny  to  many  who  read  the  little  vol- 
ume. Illustrations  on  paper  of  a  yellowish  tint 
are  interspersed  throughout  the  story. 


Religion 


Christ  the  Life  and  Light.  Lenten  Read- 
ings. Selected  chiefly  from  unpublished  manu- 
scripts of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks.  252 
pp.    i2mo.    E.  P.  Button  &  Co. 

From  unpublished  manuscripts  of  the  great 
preacher,  these  discourses  have  been  selected 
and  carefully  edited,  so  as  to  make  each  a  brief 
excerpt  for  each  day  of  Lent.  The  volume, 
while  it  lacks  the  continuity  of  more  important 
work,  glows  with  faith,  conviction  and  sense 
of  the  greater  life. 

Dr.  Grenfell's  Parish.  By  Norman  Duncan, 
author  of  "Dr.  Luke  of  the  Labrador."  i2mo. 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  * 

Dr.  W.  T.  Grenfell  has  for  a  number  of  years 
worked  in  the  Royal  National  Mission  with 
deep-sea  fishermen,  on  the  coast  of  Newfound- 
land and  Labrador.  Using  as  a  part  of  the 
material  articles  which  have  appeared  in  "Har- 
per's," the  author  sketches  the  life  and  work  of 
a  missionary  who  has  been  of  service  in  a  most 
difficult  field.  The  preface  denies  that  "Dr. 
Luke,"  the  novel  written  by  the  author,  was 
"drawn  from"  "Dr.  Grenfell." 

Ethics  of  the  Christian  Life,  The.  The 
Science  of  Right  Living.  By  Henry  E.  Rob- 
ins. 477  pp.  Indexed.  8vo.  The  Griffith 
&  Rowland  Press. 

The  author,  who  holds  the  chair  of  Christian 
Ethics  in  the  Rochester  Theological  Seminary, 
and  who  wrote  "The  Harmony  of  Ethics  With 
Theology,"  an  attempt  to  adjust  accurately 
the  relations  between  these  two  fields,  often 
separated,  was  for  some  years,  1873- 1882,  Pres- 
ident of  Colby  University.  In  this  treatise 
he  has  sought  to  expand  the  thesis  that  "the 
Christian  life  is  the  highest  mode  of  moral  life 
of  which  man  is  capable,  and  is  distinguished 
from  the  lower  forms  of  ethical  life  by  its  own 
characteristic  manifestations."  It  does  not  re- 
place, it  rather  exalts  the  natural  moral  life  of 
man.  The  nature,  the  scope,  and  the  method 
of  the  application,  the  principles  of  the  Chris- 
tian life,  are  expanded  in  this  volume,  which  de- 
fines Christian  ethics  in  its  first  part,  assumes 
a  moral  disorder  and  finds  its  remedy  in  human 
nature  through  the  salvation  offered  by  Christ. 
These  ethics  are  applied  in  the  second  part  to 
self,  to  society,  to  nature,  and  to  God,  while  the 
third  takes  up  the  method  of  ethical  growth. 


Four  Doctrines  with  the  Nine  Questions. 
The.  By  Emanuel  Swedenborg.  I.  The  Doc- 
trine of  the  New  Jerusalem  Concerning  the 
Lord,  etc.  Translated  from  the  original 
Latin  works  and  edited  by  the  Rev.  John 
Faulkner  Potts.  Library  Edition.  The  Amer- 
ican Swedenborg  Printing  and  Publishing  So- 
ciety. 

A  new  translation  of  Swedenborg's  leading 
doctrinal  work,  intended  especially  to  expound 
his  view  of  the  Scriptures.  There  is  an  index 
of  words  of  Scripture  passages  and  careful 
verification  of  all  citations. 

Gaudium  Crucis.  a  meditation  for  Good 
Friday  upon  the  Seven  Words  from  the 
Cross.  By  Walter  Lowrie.  With  frontis- 
piece. 114  pp.  Indexed.  i2mo.  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co. 

A  study  of  the  words  of  Christ,  intended  not 
for  use  or  delivery  in  the  three-hour  services 
on  Good  Friday,  but  for  private  use,  written 
from  the  standpoint  of  historical  study.  Full 
of  minute  knowledge  of  the  present  attitude 
of  learning  towards  the  record  and  of  constant 
appreciation  of  its  value  to  the  individual  soul. 

Personality  of  God,  The.  By  Lyman  Ab- 
bott. 29  pp.  i2mo.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  & 
Co. 

"This  little  book,"  says  the  preface,  "aims  to 
be  a  compact  presentation  of  the  views  concern- 
ing the  personality  of  God  which  Dr.  Abbott 
has  for  many  years  expressed  in  his  sermons 
and  writings."  It  is  an  elevated  discussion  of 
a  personal  and  intelligent  anti-theistic  concep- 
tion of  the  divine. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Almanac  and  Par- 
ochial List  for  the  Year  1905.  Whit- 
taker's  Churchman's  Almanac.  Paper.  i2mo. 
Thomas  Whittaker. 

Secret  of  a  Great  Influence,  The.  By  Mrs. 
Horace  Porter.  With  a  chapter  on  Bishop 
Westcott's  Commentaries  by  the  Rev.  Ar- 
thur Westcott.  238  pp.  Indexed.  i2mo. 
The  Macmillan  Co. 

A  study  of  Westcott's  preaching  and  teaching 
intended  to  make  clear  his  reliance  on  the 
fundamental  truth  of  the  incarnation  and  resur- 
rection, the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the 
atonement.  This  is  done  in  part  by  a  general 
discussion,  and  still  more  by  citations  from  his 
sermons  and  published  writings. 

Travel     and     Description 

Mediterranean  Traveller,  The.    By  D.  E. 

Lorenz.    Illustrated.    351  pp.    Indexed.    8vo. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Co. 

A  guide  to  the  Mediterranean  which  shows 
the  evident  influence  of  Murray's  issue,  though 
arranged  on  an  entirely  different  plan.  The 
volume  follows  the  familiar  route  of  the  Med- 
iterranean excursions  now  frequent,  beginning 
at  Madeira,  and  passing  through  the  length  of 
the  Mediterranean,  presenting  a  list  of  works 
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on  each  country,  a  brief  account  of  its  history, 
and  enough  in  the  shape  of  maps  and  local 
discussion  to  guide  the  traveller.  The  slight- 
est possible  reference  is  made  to  the  details 
of  land  travel,  the  book  evidently  having  been 
prepared  with  reference  to  the  steamer  excur- 
sions which  are  mentioned  above.  For  this  it 
fills  a  want  long  apparent. 

Wayfarers  in  Italy.    By  Katharine  Hooker. 
Fourth    Edition.     Illustrated.     306   pp.      In- 
dexed.   8vo.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
A  study  of  Italy,  gathered  in  trips  from  Lom- 
bardy  to  Umbria  and  from  the  Adriatic  to  the 
Mediterranean,   across   the   Apennines   with   a 
touch  of  the  shores  of  each  sea.    Plentifully  il- 
lustrated, this  volume,  which  closes  with  Venice 
and  opens  with  the  Lombard  Plain,  is  a  per- 
sonal record,  without  adding  any  special  knowl- 
edge. 

Year's  Wanderings  in  Bible  Lands,  A.     By 
George  Aaron  Barton.     Illustrated.    276  pp. 
i2mo.     Ferris  &  Leach. 
Professor   Barton,    of    Bryn    Mawr    College 
passed  his  Sabbatical  year  in  charge  of  the  new 
school  in  the  Semitic  languages  intended  for 
theological  students  in  Jerusalem.    He  has  cov- 
ered in   this  volume  an  account  of  his  entire 
trip,  including  the  share  of  Europe  he  saw. 

Political  and  Social  Science 

Commonwealth  op  Man,  The.  A  series  of 
discourses.  By  Robert  Afton  Holland.  198 
pp.    Indexed.    i2mo.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

The  Slocum  lectures,  delivered  in  1894,  are 
the  substance  of  this  collection  of  discourses. 
They  were  intended  to  be  published  at  that 
time,  but  owing  to  the  ill-health  of  Mr.  Holland 
this  was  delayed,  and  they  are  now  published  in 
a  new  form,  as  they  later  appeared  in  the  St. 
Louis  "Globe-Democrat." 

Credit  Man  and  His  Work,  The.    By  E.  St. 
Elmo    Lewis.      The    Office    Library.     With 
frontispiece.    304  pp.     Indexed.     i2mo.    The 
Bookkeeper  Publishing  Co.,  Detroit. 
A  study  of  American  methods  of  credit  un- 
known abroad,  in  which  the  attempt  has  been 
made  by  increasing  information  to  render  dis- 
honesty more  difficult.     The  character  of  the 
statements   on   which   knowledge   of   a   man's 
credit  are  based  are  carefully  described,  classi- 
fied, and  the  best  way  of  answering  and  re- 
cording them  given.    There  is  also  a  summary 
of  the  credit  laws  of  foreign  countries.     It  is 
a  useful  manual  in  a  new  field. 

Drink  Problem  in  Modern  Life,  The.  By 
Henry  C.  Potter.  35  pp.  i2mo.  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co. 

A  re-issue  of  a  charge  of  Bishop  Potter  to 
his  diocese  immediately  after  his  share  in  open- 
ing a  saloon  in  New  York  City.  It  is  a  plea 
for  the  regulation  of  traffic  rather  than  its  sup- 


pression, and  for  the  recognition  of  the  fact 
of  the  immediate  place  in  the  social  life  of  iho<e 
who  frequent  it. 

Ready  Money.  By  George  H.  Knox.  Per- 
sonal Help  Library.  With  frontispiece.  317 
pp.     i2mo.    Personal  Help  Publishing  Co. 

Mr.  Knox  is  President  of  the  "Personal  Help 
Publishing  Company"  and  founder  of  a  per- 
sonal help  school  of  achievement.  The  f\T>i 
two-thirds  of  this  volume  takes  up  in  rapid, 
successive  chapters,  getting  started,  the  quali- 
ties necessary  to  success,  with  a  detailed  li<t 
of  things  to  think  about.  Part  II  has  23  **bits 
of  eloquence,"  gathered  from  familiar  sources. 

Unwritten  Chapter  in  the  History  op  Edu- 
cation, An.  By  H.  Kingsmill  Moore.  336 
pp.     Indexed.     i2mo.     Macmillan  Co. 

In  1811  the  English  Government,  having  se- 
cured the  union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
by  means  which  could  neither  be  justified  nor 
defended,  addressed  itself  to  the  task  of  pro- 
moting the  education  of  the  poor  of  Ireland 
through  a  society  which,  from  its  office  in  Kil- 
dare  Place  in  Dublin  came  to  be  familiarly 
known  as  the  Kildare  Place  Society.  It  con- 
tinued from  1811  to  183 1  the  difficult  task  of 
giving  elementary  education  to  a  peasant  pop- 
ulation cut  off  from  all  industries,  paying  ex- 
orbitant rents,  and  separated  by  faith  from 
those  who  sought  to  teach  them.  This  volume 
reviews  this  work,  the  immediate  effects  of 
which  were  not  large,  but  which  form  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  earliest  steps  taken  by  the 
British  Government  to  develop  local  education 
in  Ireland. 


Educational 

Manual  op  Medial  Writing.  Designed  to 
accompany  the  Medial  Series  of  Writing 
Books.  By  Horace  W.  Shaylor  and  George 
H.  Shattuck.    Paper.    i6mo.  .  Ginn  &  Co. 

Nature  Teaching.  Based  upon  the  general 
principles  of  agriculture.  By  Francis  Watts 
and  William  G.  Freeman.  188  pp.  Indexed 
i2mo.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

A  manual  of  nature  teaching  as  a  basis  of 
agricultural  study  intended  for  advanced  high 
school  classes,  written  originally  for  use  in  the 
West  Indies,  but  so  generally  treated  as  to  be 
available  anywhere. 

Odyssey  of  Homer,  The.  Done  into  English 
prose.  By  F.  H.  Butcher  and  A.  Lang. 
Abridged  edition.  With  frontispiece.  293 
pp.    i8mo.    The  Macmillan  Co. 

A  translation  of  Homer's  "Odyssey."  On 
the  whole,  more  satisfactory  than  any  which 
has  appeared  in  English.  Written  in  rhythmic 
prose,  it  expresses  much  of  the  charm,  but 
misses  much  of  the  power  of  the  original  Here 
abridged  for  the  use  of  students. 
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Right  Life  and  How  to  Live  It,  The.  By 
Henry  A.  Stimson.  With  an  introduction  by 
Dr.  William  H.  Maxwell.  256  pp.  i2mo. 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

A  discussion  of  ethics  from  the  standpoint 
of  organized  society,  intended  for  the  use  of 
children  of  school  age,  strongly  recommended 
by  William  H.  Maxwell,  city  superintendent  of 
schools  in  New  York. 


Refe 


rence 


Dictionary  of  American  Authors,  A.     By 
Oscar  Fay  Adams.     Fifth   edition.     587  pp. 
i2mo.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
A  re-issue  of  a  standard  work  of  reference, 
first  published  in  1884,  revised.     A  supplement 
with  1320  names  has  been  added.     It  is  inval- 
uable for  its  list  of  works  under  each  author, 
with  date  of  publication. 

Encyclopedia  of  Missions,  The.  Second  Edi- 
tion.   By  Rev.  Henry  O.  Dwight,  Rev.  Allen 
Tupper  and  Rev.  Edwin  Munsell  Bliss.    851 
pp.    Quarto.    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co. 
A  revision  of  a  standard  work,  covering  the 
entire  field  of  missions,  giving,  under  countries, 
places  and  churches  cited,  the  information  nec- 
essary for  comprehension  of  their  relation  to 
the    mission   movement.     Aside   from  its  pri- 
mary purpose,  the  volume  constitutes  a  work 
of  reference  of  great  value. 

Etiquette  of  Correspondence,  The.  By 
Helen  E.  Gavit.  Second  Edition,  275  pp. 
i2mo.    A.  Wessels  Co. 

Dedicated  to  the  Misses  Ely,  those  famous 
instructors  of  young  women  in  the  way  they 
shall  walk  and  talk,  this  little  volume  is  an  at- 
tempt to  give  instructive  lessons  or  suggestions 
on  the  present  use  and  established  custom  in 
the  art  of  writing  letters  of  a  business,  social 
and  even  affectionate  character. 

Little  Giant  Question  Settler.  *  By  Prof. 

James  A.  Beaton.    288  pp.    32mo.     Laird  & 

Lee. 

A  collection  of  miscellaneous  facts,  Hkely  to 
be  in  demand,  covering  all  phases  from  bio- 
graphical and  geographical  to  popular  informa- 
tion, the  United  States  Constitution  in  ab- 
stract, mythology  and  explanations  of  current 
events. 

Webster's   New    Standard    Dictionary  op 
THE  English   Language.     Compiled  by   E. 
T.  Roe  and  others.    Illustrated.    Library  Edi- 
tion.   i2mo.    Laird  &  Lee. 
A  condensed  dictionary,  based  on  Webster, 
retaining  his  pronunciation  instead  of  accept- 
ing those  more  recently  appearing  in  his  issues, 
following  what  is  known  as  the  quarto- Webster 
nearly  fifty  years  ago  condensed,  modernized 
and  illustrated. 


Classics 

Ballad  of  a  Nun,  The.     By  John  Davidson. 

With  illustrations  by  Paul  Henry.     Flowers 

of  Parnassus   Series.     39  pp.     i8mo.     John 

Lane. 

Illustrated  by  Paul  Henry,  this  ballad  of  a 
nun's  broken  vows,  and  her  taste  of  "love"  ap- 
pears in  quaint  letter-press,  on  parchment-like 
pages. 

KiLMENY.     By  James    Hogg.     Illustrated   by 
Mary  Corbett.    Flowers  of  Parnassus  Series. 
45  pp.    i6mo.    John  Lane. 
An  addition  to  the  dainty  series  of  classics, 

aptly  included   among  poems  to   be  regarded 

as  the  very  flower  of  the  products  of  those  who 

have  scaled  Parnassus'  heights. 

Juvenile 

Blockaders,  The.     By  James  Barnes,  author 
of  "A  Loyal  Traitor,"  etc.     Illustrated.    203 
pp.     i6mo.     Harper  &  Bros. 
The  tale  from  which  this  volume  takes  its 

title,  is  the  introductory  one  and  is  followed 

by  twelve  others,  all  full  of  adventure  and  of 

especial  interest  to  boys. 

KoBo.     A  story  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War. 

By   Herbert   Strang,  author  of  "The  Light 

Brigade  in  Spain,"  etc.    Illustrated.    367  pp. 

Indexed.     i2mo.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

The  author  has  become  the  current-adventure 
novelist  of  the  boy  generation  in  England.  He 
has  guided  the  footsteps  of  his  present  boy  hero 
through  the  opening  stages  of  the  Russo-Jap- 
anese war.  A  glossary  explains  the  local  terms 
with  which  the  pages  are  plentifully  sprinkled. 
A  careful  study  of  the  region  is  apparent,  and 
of  the  four  nationalities  concerned,  Japanese,. 
Koreans,  Russians  and  Manchu. 

Miscellaneous 

Book  of  the  Topiary,  The.  By  Charles  H. 
Curtis  and  W.  Gibson.  Vol.  XVIII.  Hand- 
books of  Practical  Gardening.  78  pp.  i2mo. 
John  Lane. 

An  historical  account  of  the  practice  in  gar- 
dening of  pruning  box,  yew,  and  other  trees 
into  various  forms.  This  work  reviews  the 
growth  of  the  practice  at  the  close  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  carrying  it  on  down  to  the  present 
time.     Photographs  illustrate  the  work. 

Concerning  Genealogies.    By  Frank  Allaben. 

71  pp.     i2mo.     The  Grafton  Press. 

A  study  of  the  methods  and  best  means  of 
carrying  on  genealogical  research.  It  is  based 
on  experiences  of  a  practical  order,  but  lacks 
in  knowledge  of  methodical  work  already  done. 
Intended  for  beginners,  it  has  much  that  will 
be  valuable  in  suggestion  and  it  glows  with 
genial  enthusiasm. 
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Evolution  Theory,  The.  By  Dr.  August 
Weismann.  Translated  with  the  author's  co- 
operation by  J.  Arthur  Thomson  and  Mar- 
garet R.  Thomson.  Illustrated.  2  vols.  8vo. 
Edward  Arnold. 

A  translation,  in  two  volumes,  of  the  theory 
of  development  by  Dr.  Weismann,  who  divides 
with  Darwin  discussion  and  discovery  in  this 
field,  Darwin  having  fixed  his  attention  upon 
the  outer  environment  and  Weismann  from 
the  inner  life.  Technical  in  its  character,  in- 
tended for  advanced  students,  the  volumes 
rapidly  survey  the  various  changes  in  growth 
and  life  which  indicate  the  character  of  evolu- 
tion. 

Legends  and  Tales  in  Prose  and  Verse. 
Compiled  by  Isabel  E.  Cohen.  260  pp.  i6mo. 
The  Jewish  Publication  Society. 

Some  verse,  some  prose,  on  the  transforma- 
tion of  man,  Paradise,  the  ark,  etc.,  interspersed 
with  parables,  taken  from  many  sources. 

^*Miss  Civilization."  A  comedy  in  one  act. 
By  Richard  Harding  Davis.  47  pp.  i2mo. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

The  scene  of  this  little  comedy  in  one  act 
is  laid  in  a  country  house  on  Long  Island  and 
circles  around  a  midnight  visit  of  three  burglars 
who  are  "entertained"  by  the  brave  daughter 
of  the  house  until  the  police,  for  whom  she 
has  telephoned  earlier  (when  she  first  heard 
their  "chisels  at  work  on  a  window*')  arrive. 


Woman-like,  she  promptly  faints  at  the  close 
of  her  exciting  adventure. 

On  Becoming  Blind.    Advice  for  the  use  of 
persons   losing  their  sight.     By   Dr.   Emile 
Javal.    Translated  by  Carroll  E.  Edson.    191 
pp.    i2mo.    The  Macmillan  Co. 
A  pathetic  story  by  a  physician  who  had  la- 
bored in  the  Ophthalmic  Laboratory  of  Post- 
Medical  study  in  France.    The  author  lost  his 
sight  at  66.    With  Gallic  sympathy,  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  physician  and  man  of  science,  the 
happy  capacity  for  expression  and  an  unfalter- 
ing courage,  he  has  dliscussed  the  conditions, 
the  compensations,  and  the  regime  which  en- 
able those  who  have  suffered  it  to  withstand 
with    philosophy    and    heroism    this    appalling 
misfortune.     Not  a  page  of  the  book  but  has 
its    ingenious    suggestion    and    its    letter    of 
courageous  self-denials. 

Uncooked  Foods  and  How  to  Use  Them. 

By  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Christian.    231  pp. 

Indexed.     i2mo.     The  Health-Culture  Co. 

The  two  authors  subscribe  to  the  view  that 
cooking  food  injures  it,  depriving  it  of  some  of 
its  nutrition.  In  addition  the  plea  is  made  that 
women  grow  old  chiefly  because  they  have  to 
cook  or  superintend  cooking.  The  rest  of  the 
work  is  occupied  by  a  discussion  of  the  selec- 
tion of  uncooked  foods,  their  preparation,  the 
way  and  order  in  which  they  should  be  eaten. 
Animal  foods  are  included  in  finely  divided  por- 
tions, though  most  of  the  diet  consists  of 
fruits  and  nuts. 


Books    Received    and    Reserved    for 

Later    Notice 


A  Handbook  to  Agra  and  the  Taj.  By  E. 
B.  Havel.     Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

The  Church  and  the  Good  Samaritan.  By 
Rev.  F.  N.  Westcott.    Thomas  Whittaker. 

Life  and  Letters  of  R.  S.  Hawker.  By  C. 
E.  Byles.    John  Lane. 

A  Gardener's  Year.  By  H.  Rider  Hag- 
gard.   Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

For  the  White  Christ.  By  Robert  Ames 
Bennet.    A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

My  Poor  Relations.  By  Maarten  Maar- 
tens.     D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Modern  Advertising.  By  Ernest  E.  Calk- 
ins and  Ralph  Holden.    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Langbarrow  Hall.     By  Theodora  Wilson. 

The  Princess  Passes.  By  C.  N.  and  A.  M. 
Williamson.    Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

On  Going  to  Church.  By  G.  Bernard  Shaw. 

The  Pioneer.  By  Geraldine  Bonner.  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Co. 

The  Freedom  of  Life.  By  Annie  Payson 
Call.     Little,  Brown  &Co. 


HoNORE  DE  Balzac.  By  Mary  F.  Sandars. 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

Pipes  and  Timbrels.  By  W.  J.  Henderson. 
Richard  G.  Badger. 

The  Little  Kingdom  of  Home.  By  Mar- 
garet E.  Sangster.    J.  F.  Taylor  &  Co. 

History  of  Ireland.  By  John  F.  Finerty. 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

Castel  del  Monte.  By  Nathan  Gallizier. 
L.  C.  Page  &  Co. 

Hecla  Sandwith.  By  Edward  Uffington 
Valentine.    The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co. 

The  Prize  to  the  Hardy.  By  Alice  Win- 
ters.    The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co. 

For  Lenten  Reading. 

The  Cross  and  Passion.  By  George  Hodges. 
Thomas  Whittaker. 

Last  Discourses  of  Our  Lord.  By  A.  G. 
Mortimer.    Thomas  Whittaker. 

The  Church's  Lessons  for  the  Christian 
Year.  By  A,  G.  Mortimer.  2  vols,  Thomas 
Whittaker. 
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Genius 

By     Henry    William     Elson, 
Author    of    "Elson's     Histo/y    of    th^.  United    States." 


THE  border  line  between  genius  and 
talent  is  not  easy  to  determine,  and 
yet  they  are  different  in  kind,  as 
well  as  in  degree.  Talent,  in  the  usual 
sense  of  the  word,  is  common  sense  on  a 
large  scale — or,  perhaps  better,  it  is  un- 
common sense.  Talent  is  intellect,  it  is 
mental  strength.  A  man  of  talent  must 
labor  for  all  he  gets,  but  the  greater  his 
talent,  the  abler  he  is,  the  lighter  will  be 
his  labor  in  attaining  a  given  end.  The 
w^ork  of  talent  is  open  and  observed  of 
all  men;  you  can  trace  its  every  step. 
Genius  works  in  the  dark,  or,  rather,  in  a 
light  too  dazzling  for  common  eyes,  which 
is  equivalent  to  darkness.  It  brings  re- 
sults by  processes  that  you  cannot  trace. 

Genius  transcends  talent.  It  is  usually 
accompanied  by  talent;  but  not  always. 
Blind  Tom  was  a  musical  genius,  wanting 
in  common  sense.  Exigar  Allan  Poe  was 
a  literary  genius  of  the  first  order,  but 
below  the  average  man  in  most  respects. 
Some  mistake  skill  for  genius.  Skill 
does  only  that  which  others  could  do,  with 
equal  practice.  Genius  does  what  an- 
other cannot  do,  and  cannot  learn  to 
do.  I  saw  a  man  who,  lying  on 
his  back  with  a  rifle,  could  shoot 
a  ball  thrown  into  the  air  fifty  feet  away, 
and  seldom  miss.    The  feat  seemed  very 


wonderful,  and  so  it  was.  But  it  was  only 
skill,  the  result  of  long  years  of  practice. 
I  might  have  learned  to  do  the  same  thing. 
I  saw  a  man  write  an  immortal  verse.  I 
cannot  learn  to  do  that.  He  never  learned 
to  do  it,  nor  can  he  explain  how  he  came 
by  this  power.  It  is  genius.  So  with  the 
great  orator,  the  musician,  the  great  com- 
mander— I  do  not  know  how  they  get 
their  skill,  nor  do  they  know.  The  work 
of  genius  is  a  soul  operation  of  some  kind ; 
it  resembles  a  dream.  It  is  an  inspiration ; 
it  seems  the  work  of  a  supernatural  being 
working  through  the  medium  of  a  man. 
The  work  of  talent,  or  of  mere  skill,  be- 
comes common;  it  can  be  duplicated  a 
thousand  times.  The  product  of  genius  is 
of  a  higher  order ;  it  is  sui  generis  and 
cannot  be  duplicated. 

Here  arises  a  question,  probably  un- 
answerable : — 

Is  every  soul  endowed  with  this  latent 
power,  whereas  only  one  here  and  there 
has  the  ability  to  use  it?  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  such  is  the  case.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  masses  are  of  kindred  spirit 
with  the  genius,  else  they  could  not  un- 
derstand and  appreciate  the  work  of 
genius.  Again,  my  father  may  have  great 
ability  in  music.  I  do  not  inherit  it ;  but 
mv  child  does.     The  inference  must  be 
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that  the  same  is  also  in  me — strangely 
hidden.  This  brings  up  the  subject  of 
heredity — to  be  disposed  of  in  a  sentence, 
namely,  perhaps  every  man  inherits,  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  all  there  is  in 
humanity. 

The  world  owes  all  that  it  has  (aside 
from  Revelation)  to  genius.  It  makes 
partial  payment — in  homage.  As  to  ma- 
terial payment,  the  world  is  as  insolvent 
as  was  the  steward  who  owed  ten  thou- 
sand talents.  How  could  Fitch  and  Fulton 
be  paid  for  steam  navigation,  were  they 
living?  or  Morse  for  the  telegraph?  Or 
take  a  different  product — Kipling's  "Re- 
cessional," a  little  page  of  verse.  Were 
every  church  in  Christendom  to  take  a 
special  collection  for  the  author,  and  each 
government  to  contribute  a  million  dollars 
— all  this  would  not  half  equal  the  indebt- 
edness of  the  world  for  this  tiny  emana- 
tion from  Kipling's  soul.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  Tennyson's  swan  song,  "Cross- 
ing the  Bar,"  and  of  many  other  things 
in  literature.  The  best  creations  of  genius 
are  as  far  beyond  price  as  the  showers  of 
Spring  and  the  sunshine  of  Summer. 

Geniuses  are  of  two  classes.  One  is 
utilitarian,  composed  of  the  great  inven- 
tors, the  commanders  of  armies,  the  rulers 
of  nations,  the  greatest  captains  of  indus- 
try. The  other  class  is  composed  of  the  in- 
terpreters of  beauty — the  great  musicians, 
sculptors,  painters  and  poets.  Of  the  sec- 
ond class  the  poet  stands  at  the  head.  Let 
us  dwell  for  a  moment  with  him,  using 
the  word  genius,  as  it  is  often  used,  to 
designate  the  man,  rather  than  his  endow- 
ment. 

The  genius  lives  a  double  life.  Ordi- 
narily he  is  like  other  men ;  but  at  times  he 
dwells  in  an  ideal,  an  imaginative,  a  spir- 
itual world ;  he  lives  in  a  trance.  He  then 
has  thoughts  that  ordinary  men  do  not  and 
cannot  have.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that 
the  genius  is  often  weaker  than  the  aver- 
age man  in  many  respects,  less  stable  in 
character,  more  prone  to  yield  to  the  temp- 
tations of  evil.  Is  this  because  Nature, 
chary  of  her  gifts,  while  endowing  him 
with  more  than  his  normal  share  in  one 
respect,  leaves  him  unfinished  in  another  ? 
This  may  and  probably  does  account  for 
his  eccentricities,  but  a  more  plausible  ex- 
planation  of   his  moral   shortcomings   is 


that  the  genius  is  weakened  by  his  trance, 
which,  like  an  intoxication  or  a  fever, 
leaves  one  weaker  than  it  finds  him.  His 
passions  and  temptations  are  as  great  as 
before,  but  his  power  to  withstand  them 
is  lessened. 

The  poet  may  be  a  bad  man,  even  a 
villain,  but  not  while  the  inspiration  is  oo 
him.  At  that  moment  he  is  a  child ;  he  is 
a  dreamer;  he  is  an  angel.  At  that  mo- 
ment he  knows  nothing  of  civilization; 
he  lives  not  with  his  family  or  his  friends ; 
he  lives  in  an  imaginary  world  in  which  he 
is  monarch  and  master;  he  mingles  with 
the  energies  of  the  universe ;  he  sees  God. 

The  poet  is  a  medium  between  the  real 
and  the  ideal  worlds,  and  the  latter  is  as 
real  to  him  as  the  former.  As  a  man  he 
is  bound  by  the  limits  of  time  and  space; 
as  a  poet  he  roams  from  star  to  star.  He 
speaks  to  the  river,  "Flow  gently,  sweet 
Afton,"  and  perhaps  half  believes  that  it 
does  so  because  of  his  command.  Whether 
the  river  would  have  continued  to  flow 
gently  without  his  verse  does  not  concern 
him.  To  him  the  majestic  mountain,  the 
waving  forest,  and  the  rolling  sea  are 
things  of  life,  and  their  spirits  are  as  real 
as  the  rocks  and  fossils  to  the  geologist 
To  him  the  babbling  of  the  brook  is  a  liv- 
ing voice,  and  he  translates  it  into  human 
language.  He  knows  what  the  birds  say 
when  they  sing.  He  awakens  in  your  soul 
passions  and  longings  that  you  did  not 
know  existed  there. 

The  poet  has  been  called  a  creator,  as 
the  word  indicates ;  but  the  name  is  mis- 
leading; he  creates  nothing.  He  simply 
ipterprets  and  records  what  he  finds  in  the 
world  of  the  ideal — truth  and  beauty.  His 
records  may  not  be  true  in  the  concrete, 
but  they  are  more;  they  are  truth  in  the 
abstract.  Nor  does  the  inventive  genius 
create ;  he  merely  discovers  properties  and 
relations  in  matter  and  in  natural  law, 
which  have  existed  from  the  dawn  of  crea- 
tion. As  the  relations  discovered  by  the 
inventor  are  real  and  not  imaginary,  so 
the  truth  and  beauty  discovered  by  the 
poet  are  real.  Every  human  ideal  is  a 
reality  with  God.  The  poet  sees  to  a 
greater  depth  in  the  human  heart  than  do 
other  men  ;  he  finds  new  beauties  and  har- 
monies in  Nature;  he  does  not  create 
them. 


In    the     Month    or    May 
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The  world's  heritage  from  the  poets  is 
precious  beyond  expression,  more  for 
what  they  suggest  than  for  what  they  re- 
veal. The  revelations  of  the  poet  are 
indices  that  point  to  inexhaustible  treas- 
ures farther  on.  Who  can  tell  what  vistas 
and  kingdoms  of  unexplored  beauty  lie 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  poet^s  imagina- 
tion,— kingdoms  to  be  explored  only  in 
another  life?  Some  think  that  this  prac- 
tical, prosaic,  scientific  age  will  strangle 
the  poetic  genius,  and  that  the  time  must 
soon  come  when  his  mission  will  be  ended. 


Oh,  no!  Humanity  cannot  help  being 
itself.  If  we  become  too  scientific  at  the 
expense  of  the  esthetic,  the  pendulum  will 
swing  back.  The  magnetic  needle  may  be 
disturbed  and  sway  this  way  and  that  way, 
but  at  length  it  will  find  its  place  and  pojnt 
again  to  the  pole.  We  can  dispense  with 
the  revealer  of  the  beautiful  only  when 
we  are  no  longer  interested  in  human  pas- 
sions, when  we  no  longer  love  the  soft- 
falling  snow  and  the  blooming  flowers, 
only  when  human  nature  ceases  to  be  whai 
it  is. 


In   the   Month   of   May 

By     Norma    K.     Bright 
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KIES  like  a  peaceful  lake  of  vivid  blue 

Are  banked  about  with  woods  of  freshening  green , 
Clear  streams  the  flowering  fields  leap  singing  through, 
And  early  birds  their  feathers  prune  and  preen. 


Somewhere  on  high  a  breeze  laughs  softly  through  the  leaves : 
Somewhere  below  a  fragrant  violet  gently  breathes ; 

Down  where  the  moss  on  jagged  rock  ledge  cleaves, 
A  spring  with  sparkling  bubbles,  sympathizing,  seethes. 

There  is  healing  in  the  very  air  for  sadness. 
There  is  stimulus  in  all  these  waxing  things  for  gladness, 
There  is,  in  this  new  earth,  a  potent  grandness, 
Life's  lengthened  lease  on  happiness  and  joy ! 

'Twas  yesterday  and  Nature  sat  sedate  in  Quakerish  gray ; 
The  brightest  hues  earth  knows,  she  wears  to-day ; 
'Tis  Winter's  sad  ;  Spring's  right  'tis  to  be  gay : 
Oh,  what  a  thing  this  is,  to  be  alive  in  May ! 


By  John  W.  Alexander 
MRS.  CLARENCE   MACKAY 

Reproduced  from  the  portrait  In  the  27th  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Society  of  American  Artiste 


MORNING 
Awarded  the  Carnegie  Prize 


By  Louis  Loeb 


Representative    American   Art 

Twenty-seventh    Annual     Exhibition    of    the    Society 

of  American  Artists 

By    Stella     George     Stern 


THROUGHOUT  the  great  picture 
exhibitions  of  the  present  Spring 
there  has  been  noticeable  the  de- 
cidedly new  note  of  a  brighter  tone  of 
coloring.  In  the  canvases  which  have 
been  shown  there  is  apparent  a  tendency 
away  from  sombre  and  heavy  hues  and 
an  effort  to  depict  subjects  in  their  fresher 
and  brighter  aspects.  Evidences  of  a 
striving  among  the  more  progressive 
artists  after  brilliant  effects  of  color  and 
a  generally  lighter  style  of  work  are 
plainly  seen.  This  characteristic  of  the 
exhibitions  of  1905  does  not  indicate  any 
falling  away  from  the  high  standard 
towards  which  the  many  talented  painters 


of  the  United  States  are  climbing,  for 
there  is  in  the  cheerful  or  the  radiant  por- 
trayal equally  as  forceful  and  masterly 
work  as  in  deeper  and  duller  effects. 

This  inclination  may  be  an  unconscious 
trend  towards  what  may  become  at  last 
an  American  school.  The  brilliancy  of 
color  and  atmosphere  with  which  America 
is  endowed  and  the  sunny  view  of  life 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  people  of 
our  land  must  have  in  them  a  suggestive- 
ness  to  the  artist  of  individuality  and  an 
influence  on  the  work  of  the  man  of  in- 
dependent thought. 

In  the  Carnegie  Institute  Exhibition,  at 
Pittsburgh,  in  the  exhibition  of  the  Acad- 
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-emy  of  Design  at  New  York,  in  the  splen- 
did collection  at  the  Centenary  Exhibi- 
tion of  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  at 
Philadelphia,  and  last,  in  the  Exhibition 
of  the  Society  of  American  Artists,  in 
New  York,  careful  students  of  American 
art  observed  the  bent  of  a  more  spirited 
color  presentation  in  the  work  of  the 
artists. 

The  Society  of  American  Artists,  whose 
twenty-seventh  annual  exhibition  was 
open  in  March  and  April,  should  natur- 


ally be  the  medium  of  the  development 
of  the  new  note  of  animated  color.  Di- 
verging as  the  Society  did  from  the  older 
Academy  of  Design,  it  was  formed  by 
vigorous  young  artists,  home  from  Eu- 
rope with  an  American  viewpoint  begin- 
ning to  emancipate  their  brushes.  The 
exhibition  of  the  Society  as  a  whole  was 
not  of  greater  merit  than  the  preceding 
exhibitions  of  recent  years.  Later  ex- 
hibitions have  been  of  such  excellence 
that   to   surpass   them  would    require  a 
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united  and  very  enthusiastic  uplift  on  the 
part  of  the  contributing  artists.  There 
was  some  evidence  of  the  impressionistic 
influence  and  many  individual  pictures 
were  notable.  A  large  number  of  the  best 
works  had  previously  been  included  in  the 
exhibition  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
in  Philadelphia. 

Distinguished  in  the  collection  were  the 
prize  winners.  The  Webb  prize,  awarded 
to  the  best  landscape  or  marine,  was 
adjudged  to  **Night — Old  Windham,"  by 


Emil  Carlsen.  The  only  question  that 
arises  as  to  the  justice  of  this  decision  is  a 
surrender  to  the  charm  of  "The  Rising 
Storm,"  by  the  same  artist.  "Night"  is 
unsensational  and  still,  but  takes  hold  of 
the  observer  by  its  large  simplicity  and 
quiet  beauty.  High  trees,  soft  in  foliage, 
a  glint  of  light  from  a  sheltered  cottage, 
all  in  the  one-tone  of  nightfall, — a  sub- 
ject conventional  enough,  elevated  by  the 
restfulness  and  absolute  fidelity  of  han- 
dling.    "The   Rising   Storm"  shows  Mr. 
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Carlsen  and  nature  in  another  mood.  Great 
darkening  white  clouds  edged  with  glow- 
ing light  sweep  across  the  deepening  blue ; 
a  single  tree  grows  panicky  in  the  rising 
wind;  and  the  last  of  the  shadowed  sun- 
shine pales  over  a  field  of  stacked  corn. 

Appropriately  near  at  hand  hung  a 
much  admired  landscape,  Willard  D.  Pad- 
dock's "Passing  of  the  Storm,"  when  the 
first  ray  of  sun  breaks  the  blackness  and  a 
rainbow  rises  over  the  hills. 

Those  whose  hearts  are  in  the  highlands 
would  have  taken  large  delight  in  several 
striking  mountain  pictures.  Among  these 
was  the  winner  of  the  Julia  A.  Shaw  prize 
— given  to  the  best  picture  painted  by  a 
woman — in  this  case  to  Charlotte  B. 
Coman's  "September  Morning,"  a  moun- 
tain scene  of  strength  and  beauty,  blue 
hills  of  Connecticut  rolling  out  into  broad, 
limpid  distances. 
So  and  no  otherwise  hillmen  desire  their  hills. 

Charles  Warren  Eaton's  "Heart  of  the 
Range" — to  choose  among  his  mountain 
studies — shows  a  majestic  cloud-and- wind- 
swept summit-side  high  above  the  world — 
you  draw  a  long  breath  to  see  it. 


Indeed,  the  Exhibition  was  singularly 
rich  in  landscapes,  though  there  were  few 
marines.  Gustave  Wiegand  was  there  with 
two  magnificent  pieces.  Walter  Clark  was 
at  his  best  in  a  rich  "Woodland  Pasture.*' 
Van  Laer's  "Connecticut  Hills;"  Pott- 
hast's  "Fall  Landscape;"  H.  R.  Poore's 
"March  Hay;"  Lewis  Cohen's  woodsy 
"Brook;"  conscientious  and  convincing 
"Top  of  a  Hill"  and  "Stony  Pasture"  by 
Lathrop;  Bruce  Crane's  fresh  and  true 
"Afternoon  Shadows,"  occur  to  mind  out 
of  a  world  of  beauty.  A  brave,  new  note 
was  sounded  in  the  work  of  Rockwell  Kent 
and  Edward  W.  Redfield;  and  W.  L 
Palmer  had  a  winter  scene  that  is  bold. 

A  distinct  American  influence  appear? 
in  the  growing  number  of  views  of  great 
cities.  The  long  parallel  lines  of  streets 
and  high  buildings,  softened  by  clouds, 
mists  and  smoke  are  beginning  to  excite 
the  imagination  of  artists.  "Times 
Square,"  "The  Flat-iron  Building"  and 
"New  York's  Sky-Line"  attracted  notice. 

Among  marines,  Ben  Foster's  "Night- 
fall Along  Shore"  was  powerful,  and  El- 
liott   Daingerfield    had    a  masterful   sea 
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coast,  showing  the  hazy  and  luminous  in- 
termingling of  waves,  spray,  clouds  and 
light. 

The  Carnegie  Prize  for  the  most  mer- 
itorious oil  painting  in  the  Exhibition,  por- 
traits excepted,  was  accorded  by  the 
judges  and  beholders  to  Louis  Loeb's 
**Morning." 

**Mom  in  yellow  and  white  came  broad- 
ening out"  over  trees  and  sky,  and  stream 
and  field.  Mr.  Loeb*s  "Morning"  is 
deeply  poetic  and  imparts  the  spirit  of 
morning, — the  morning  of  day  and  the 
morning  of  the  world.  Huntsmen  after 
hounds,  a  shepherd  with  his  flock  and  a 
woman  at  the  stream  indicate  in  their  garb 
the  primeval  earth.  In  the  coloring  par- 
ticularly, "Morning"  has  a  classic  quality. 

The  Shaw  Fund,  devoted  to  the  pur- 
chase of  one  or  more  works  of  art  each 
year,  has  been  expended  for  Hugo  Ballin's 
•'Pastoral."  The  charming  composition, 
the  grace  and  poise  of  the  grouping  are  at 
once  apparent;  and  very  beautiful  is  the 
soft  blending  of  browns,  grays,  greens  and 
purples  that  characterize  the  painting. 


The  portrait  of  Mrs.  Clarence  Mackay 
was  placed  in  the  central  position  in 
the  Vanderbilt  gallery, — the  post  of 
honor.  The  picture  might  more  justly  be 
entitled  "Witchcraft,"  "Magic"  or  "The 
Sorceress."  Considered  as  a  portrait 
proper  it  is  strained  and  unconvincing; 
but  as  a  symbolic  painting  which,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is.  the  work  is  notable. 
The  long,  shimmering  grey  gown,  the 
mystic,  changeful  lights  in  the  crystal 
globe,  the  tense  absorption  in  the  eyes  and 
the  dull,  neutral  background  give  a  deep 
impression  of  occult  concentration. 

The  picture,  however,  has  not  the 
beauty  and  power  of  another  Alexander — 
"A  Mother."  Many  persons  must  liave 
left  the  Exhibition  with  Alexander's  "A 
Mother"  established  in  memory  above  all 
else.  Such  wealth  of  sentiment,  with  so 
much  refinement  and  reserve,  is  not  often 
found  among  the  paintings  of  to-day.  A 
woman,  handsome,  strong  and  sweet,  visi- 
bly uplifted  by  noble  emotion,  holds  her 
baby  in  her  arms,  while  its  father,  book 
in  hand,  bends  reverently  to  kiss  her  brow. 
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Louise  C.  Cox  presented  another  varia- 
tion of  the  theme  of  motherhood.  Her 
''Mother  and  Child"  is  affectionate,  deli- 
cate and  singularly  fortunate  in  the  use 
of  lines.  In  coloring,  it  suggests  roses, 
shading  from  the  pearly  pink  of  the  child's 
flesh  tints  to  the  rich  rose  tones  of  the 
mother's  velvet  draperies.  Mrs.  Cox  con- 
tributed also  two  characteristic  portraits 
of  good  little  girls,  "Waiting"  and  "Blue 
and  White,"  both  exquisite  in  color,  life- 
like and  sweet. 

Among  genre  paintings  and  other  fig- 
ure studies  not  strictly  portraits,  we  ob- 
served that  an  artist  of  promise  has  come 
out  of  the  West.  He  is  Henry  S.  Hubbell, 
of  Chicago,  with  a  virile  brush,  a  keen  in- 
sight, and  a  sense  of  humor.  His  "Poet 
in  Bohemia"  has  been  much  noted  and  is 
strong — though  the  subject  suggests  the 
poetaster  more  than  the  poet.  His  "Paris 
Cabman"  is  funny  and  as  true  as  life,  and 
his  "Caress"  is  infinitely  tender. 

J.  G.  Brown  has  done  the  comfortable 
"Builder  of  Boats"  here  illustrated,  with 
his  accustomed  human  feeling  and  care 
of  detail.  Albert  Herter  sent  "The 
Round  Mirror,"  which  lacks  consecutive- 
ness,  but  is  alive  with  fascination  and 
color.  "Labor  is  Prayer,"  by  Walter 
Florian,  in  the  manner  of  Millet — a  labor- 
er at  work,  on  his  knees,  in,  a  field — is  rev- 
erent and  sincere.  Robert  Henri's  "Span- 
ish Dancer"  has  been  much  commended 
for  frankness  and  truth  of  color. 

Julian  Story's  well-known  portrait  of 
Mme.  Emma  Eames,  which  hung  in  the 
Society's  Room,  had  a  quality  that  many 
of  the  portraits  lacked — distinction.  There 
were  a  number  of  other  excellent  portraits. 

Notable  among  the  notable  was  Irving 
R.  Wiles'  graceful  picture  of  his  wife  and 
daughter.  In  the  midst  of  well-sustained 
detail  the  characters  of  the  sitters  are  kept 
clear  and  determined.  The  color  scheme 
is  refined  and  sure,  and  full  of  light.  An- 
other Wiles  portrait  of  character  was  his 
engaging,  personal  and  direct  present- 
ment of  the  artist,  W.  T.  Smedley.  Mr. 
Smedley,  himself  had  a  group  of  feeling- 
ful  and  charming  portraits  of  his  mother, 
his  wife  and  his  son.  Howard  Gardiner 
Gushing  has  used  a  more  imaginative, 
though  normal  and  well-balanced  treat- 
ment, and  worked  out  his  sitters'  individ- 


ualities in  color  scheme,  feeling,  and  even 
the  names  of  their  portraits. 

William  Thome's  portrait  of  Mrs.  Finch 
\%  actrf|ilj^  unphotographic  and  enduring. 
AlphoiT^  Jonger's  "Lady  with  a  Harp" 
and  M.  H.  Bancroft's  portrait  of  the 
sculptor,  Miss  Evelyn  Longman,  are 
effective  renditions  of  the  artistic  woman. 
Carroll  Beckwith  has  done  a  vivid  likeness 
of  Elmil  Carlsen,  but  did  not  fare  so  well 
himself  at  the  hands  of  Thomas  Eakins. 
whose  portrait  of  Mr.  Beckwith  is  over- 
realistic,  almost  to  the  point  of  carica- 
ture. 

W.  J.  Glacken's  "Portrait  of  a  Young 
Man"  and  S.  J.  Woolf's  masculine 
portrait  of  John  Finley  are  note- 
worthy. J.  H.  Niemeyer's  young  girl  *'In 
Brown  and  White"  is  markedly  good. 

Mary  Foote  has  painted  Frederick  Mac- 
^lonnies  very  much  in  MacMonnies*s  own 
sharp,  dashing  style;  and  Mrs.  Albert 
Herter  had  a  singular  portrait  of  her  hus- 
band, showing  him  in  unusual  semi- 
Oriental  garb  and  setting,  in  striking  con- 
trast to  his  very  modern  head.  Samuel 
Isham  had  a  portrait  of  a  well-bred,  bright- 
eyed  woman,  full  of  light  and  beauty. 

Paintings  of  animal  life  were  few,  but  of 
good  quality.  Lathrop  had  a  forceful  cat- 
tle study,  Charles  R.  Knight  a  thrilling 
"Tiger  and  Cobra"  and  Carl  Rungius  was 
very  successful  with  "Before  the  Battle." 
an  angry  moose  on  a  rocky  ridge,  and  **In 
the  Foothills,"  a  deer-study,  both  full  of 
the  spirit  of  the  wild. 

The  advance  in  American  art  and  the 
increased  appreciation  of  it  seem  to  de- 
mand what  artists  and  art  lovers  have 
long  desired, — an  American  Salon,  an 
annual  official  exhibition  of  American 
paintings  of  the  highest  order,  that  shall 
be  recognized  as  an  object  of  the  nation's 
pride  and  solicitude,  an  exhibition  opened 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
given  the  impress  of  national  importance. 
Such  a  Salon  would  not  only  increase  the 
sale  of  American  pictures,  and  act  as  a  di- 
rect stimulus  to  artists,  but  it  would  also 
serv^e  a  broader  purpose  in  improving  the 
artistic  judgment  and  good  taste  of  the 
people,  in  proving  to  the  world  that  we 
are  not  mere  utilitarians,  but  have  room 
and  time  in  our  busy  life  for  the  products 
of  Sweetness  and  Light. 
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Sidney 

ONE  of  the  first  Oxford  poets  of 
whom  we  have  record  is  Sir  Philip 
Sidney.  The  Dean  of  Sidney's 
college,  Christ  Church  House,  accounted 
it  the  honor  of  his  life  that  he  had  been 
preceptor  to  that  noble  young  man.  Of 
Sidney's  love  of  learning  his  biographer 
wrote  :  "Here  an  excellent  stock  met  with 
the  choicest  grafts;  nor  could  his  tutors 
pour  in  so  fast  as  he  was  ready  to  receive." 
One  of  the  unwritten  chapters  in  the 
annals  of  notable  college  friendships  is 
that  concerning  the  attachment  of  Philip 
Sidney  and  Edward  Dyer,  a  poet  who 
lives  in  memory  as  the  author  of  one  peer- 
less line, 

My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is. 

Shelley 

Of  the  brief  Oxford  career  of  the  glor- 
ious poet  Shelley  we  have  a  faithful  report 
in  the  memoirs  of  his  friend  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson Hogg.  "No  novel,"  says  Symonds 
in  his  "Life  of  Shelley,"  ''is  half  so  delight- 


ful as  that  picture,  at  once  affectionate  and 
satirical,  tender  and  humorous,  extrava- 
gant and  delicately  shaded,  of  the  stu- 
dent life  enjoyed  together  for  a  few  short 
months  by  the  inseparable  friends." 

One  extract  from  Symond's  pages  must 
suffice  us  here.  It  describes  the  vast  con- 
fusion of  the  strange  poet-student's 
rooms ; — "chaos  on  chaos  heaped  of  chem- 
ical apparatus,  books,  electrical  machines, 
unfinished  manuscripts,  and  furniture 
worn  into  holes  by  acids.  It  was  perilous 
to  use  the  poet's  drinking  vessels,  lest  per- 
chance a  seven-shilling  piece  half  dis- 
solved in  aqua  regia  should  lurk  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bowl.  Handsome  razors 
were  used  to  cut  the  lids  of  wooden  boxes, 
and  valuable  books  served  to  support 
lamps  or  crucibles;  for  in  his  vehement 
•  precipitation  Shelley  always  laid  violent 
hands  on  what  he  found  convenient  to  the 
purpose  of  the  moment.  Here  the  friends 
talked  and  read  until  late  in  the  night." 

We  have  spoken  of  two  other  great 
poets  as  having  found  high  inspiration  in 
the  study  of  Plato.     That  mighty  master 
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of  the  world  of  thought  had  in  Shelley  an 
especially  devoted  and  fervent  disciple. 
As  a  poet  Shelley  was  the  Platonist  par 
excellence,  endowed  as  he  was,  above  all 
else,  with  the  sublime  ecstacy  and  fire 
which  Plato  requires  in  the  true  poet. 
As  William  Watson  writes, — 

Shelley,  pre-eminently  of  men 

Seemed    nourished    upon    star- beams    and   the 

stuff 
Of  rainbows,  and  the  tempest,  and  the  foam; 
Who  hardly  brooked  on  his  impatient  soul 
The  fleshly  trammels    *    *    * 
Shelley,  the  hectic  flamelike  rose  of  verse. 
All  colour  and  all  odour,  and  all  bloom. 

In  the  most  admirable  of  his  prose 
works,  "The  Defense  of  Poetry,"  Shelley 
utters  many  noble  things.  Plato,  he 
writes,  **was  essentially  a  poet, — the  truth 
and  splendor  of  his  imagery,  and  the  mel- 
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ody  of  his  language,  are  the  most  intense 
that  it  is  possible  to  conceive." 

Shelley  began  his  acquaintance  with  the 
writings  of  Plato  at  Oxford,  and  con- 
tinued it  through  his  short  life. 

But  his  university  course  was  to  be  sud- 
denly ended  by  the  ill-advised  publication 


of  a  certain  little  two-page  tract  of  re- 
ligious views.  The  storm  raised  by  this 
immature  utterance  of  a  mistaken  genius 
has  long  subsided,  and  at  the  very  college 
that  so  hastily  dismissed  the  momentarily 
thoughtless  youth  may  now  be  seen  a 
noble  memorial  to  the  wondrous  poet, — a 
marble,  recumbent  figure  of  Shelley's  body 
as  it  was  washed  ashore,  after  that  fatal 
day  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  in  the  summer 
of  1822.  The  figure  by  its  wan,  wasted 
delicacy,  is  a  fitting  emblem  of  the  poet's 
exquisite  powers  cut  down  in  the  bloom 
of  manhood.  Lines  from  his  own 
"Adonais''  are  engraved  upon  the  frieze 
of  the  little  memorial  room : 

He  is  made  one  with  Nature:  there  is  heard 
His  voice  in  all  her  music,  from  the  moan 
Of  thunder  to  the  song  of  night's  sweet  bird; 
He  is  a  presence  to  be  felt  and  known 
In  darkness  and  in  light. 

*        *        ♦ 

He  is  a  portion  of  the  loveliness 
Which  once  he  made  more  lovely. 

Keats 

Keats  never  came  to  Oxford  as  a  stu- 
dent, yet  his  lovers  may  link  his  name  with 
the  city  by  the  I  sis ;  for  when  he  was  com- 
posing his  **Endymion"  he  passed  several 
weeks  at  Oxford  in  the  summer  of  18 17, 
roving  in  the  secluded  river-glades  or  mus- 
ing beneath  the  tranquil  trees  of  Christ 
Church  meadow.  There  he  beheld  those 
visions  of  faery  beauty  which  live  for  us 
in  the  third  book  of  his  enchanting  poem. 

Lamb 

Charles  Lamb,  he  who 

set  to  prose  what  others  saved  for  rhyme, 
was  yet  so  much  a  poet  at  heart  that  a 
lover  of  his  may  be  permitted  to  include 
him  in  a  paf>er  on  poets.  We  must  al- 
ways regret  that  Charles  Lamb  was,  as  he 
wistfully  and  pathetically  says,  ^'defrauded 
in  his  young  years  of  the  sweet  food  of 
academic  institution."  What  would  not 
three  years  at  Oxford  have  meant  to  this 
devotee  of  antiquity !  Like  Keats  he  wan- 
dered about  the  old  city  in  the  summer  va- 
cations, pondering  **under  the  shadow  of 
the  mighty  Bodley,"  loitering  in  **Christ 
Church  reverend  quadrangle"  or  among 
"the  groves  of  Magdalen."  He  would  peep 
in  at  *'the  butteries,  and  sculleries,  redolent 
of   antique   hospitality,"   and   he   glowed 
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over  the  "ovens  whose  first  pies  were 
baked  four  centuries  ago ;  and  spits  which 
have  cooked  for  Chaucer." 

Quaint  and  tender  indeed  must  have 
been  the  imaginings  of  this  old-fashioned 
book-lover  on  those  summer  days  in  "old 
Oxenford"! 


which  appeared  in  the  "Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Magazine"  for  1856. 

The  '50's  were  rich  years  at  Oxford. 
William  Morris,  and  a  coterie  of  choice 
youth  as  fervent  as  he,  led  by  the  then 
Professor  of  Art, — no  less  a  personage 
than  John  Ruskin, — were  giving  fresh  life 
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Morris 
Exeter  College,  whose  high-walled  gar- 
den lies  beneath  the  antique,  monastic 
windows  of  the  great  Bodleian  Library, — 
was  the  Oxford  abiding  place  of  William 
Morris,  poet,  artist,  "dreamer  of  happy 
dreams."  In  that  garden  it  may  be,  were 
written  his  youthful  poesies  and  his  first 
mystic,  glowing  prose  romances, — those 
maiden    outpourings   of  his   ardent  soul 


to  the  lon^-forgotten  glories  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  in  art  and  in  song.  Thence  arose 
what  has  been  termed  the  "Second  Oxford 
Movement," — not  so  renowned  as  the 
other  "Movement"  of  the  previous 
decade, — but  perhaps  of  greater  import  to 
us  of  to-day,  whom  it  has  led  to  a  love 
of  seemliness  and  harmony  in  the  daily 
surroundings  of  our  homes,  and  to  a  more 
discerning  taste  in  the  field  of  letters. 
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Matthew    Arnold 
Andrew    Lang,    the   talented    Oxonian, 
has  a  little  poem  wherein  he  celebrates  the 
elegiac  form  of  poetry, — 

the  song  undying. 
The  song  that  all  about  the  world  must  go, — 
When  poets  for  a  poet  dead  are  sighing, 

The  minstrels  for  a  minstrel  friend  laid  low, 
And  dirge  to  dirge  that  answers,  and  the  weep- 
ing 
For  Adonais  by  the  summer  sea, 
The  plaints  for  Lycidas,  and  Thyrsis  (sleeping 
Far      from      "the      forest      ground      called 
Thessaly"). 


Couriosy  T.  Y.  Crowell  and  Co. 

"Lycidas,^^  "Adonais/'  "Thyrsis/'— the 
three  supremo  elegies  of  the  English  lan- 
guage,— all  by  college  poets, — Milton, 
Shelley,  Arnold :  Tennyson's  "In  Mem- 
oriam"  being  rather  a  series  of  elegiac  and 
spiritual  poems  than  a  single  elegy.  An- 
other Oxford  poet,  Swinburne,  in  one  of 
his  prose  essays,  has  applauded  Arnold's 
"Thyrsis"  for  "the  beauty,  the  delicacy 
and  af luence  of  color,  the  fragrance  and 
the  freedom  as  of  wide  wings  of  wind  in 
summer  over  meadow  and  moor,  the 
freshness  and  expansion  of  the  light  and 
lucid  air,  the  Spring  and  the  stream  as  of 
flowing  and  welling  water/' 

The  companion  poem,  "The  Scholar 
Gipsy,"  appealed  to  Tennyson  as  Arnold's 


finest  poem.  It  adopts,  like  Lycidas,  the 
language  of  pastoral  poetry. 

Go,  for  they  call  you,  shepherd,  from  the  hill: 

Go,  shepherd,  and  untie  the  wattled  cotesi 

*        *        * 

Here  will  I  sit  and  wait. 
While  to  my  ear  from  uplands  far  away 

The  bleating  of  the  folded  flocks  is  borne. 
With  distant  cries  of  reapers  in  the  corn- 
All  the  live  murmur  of  a  summer's  day. 
Screened  in  this  nook  o'er  the  high,  half-re.T'  : 
field, 
And  here  till  sun-down,  shepherd!  will  I  k 
Through  the  thick  corn  the  scarlet  poppic- 
peep, 
An^  round  green  roots  and  yellowing  stalks  I 
see 
Pale  pink  convolvulus  in  tendrils  creep: 
And  air-swept  lindens  yield 
Their  scent,   and   rustle   down   their    perfumed 
showers 
Of  bloom  on  the  bent  grass  where  I  am  lai 
And   bower   me   from   the  August    >un  wii! 
shade; 
And  the  eye  travels  down  to  Oxford's  towers 
But  I  cannot  trust  myself  to  quote  fron: 
these  two  poems  of  Arnold's; — the  stan 
zas,  every  one,  would  call  for  a  place  ir 
my    already    overcrowded    paper.      They 
should  be  read  and  re-read  by  everyom 
who  visits  Oxford; — and  they  will  giv* 
to  him  who  has  not  visited  it  a  wistful 
longing   to    see   the    "river-fields,"     "thi 
country-lanes,"  the   "uplands   far   away." 
"the  silver'^  branches  of  the  glade,"  "tht 
dreaming  |>arden-trees,"  and 

Back'd  by  thf*  sunset,  which  doth  glorify 

The  orange  a   d  pale  violet  evening-sky, 

Bare  on  its  lonely  ridge,  the  Tree!  the  Tree! 

where,  by  the  high  golf-links,  Arnold  anil 
Clough,  rare  poet-friends  and  fellow  stu- 
dents, loved  to  ramble  in  the  old  days.  But 
above  all  our  traveler  will  desire  to  look 
upon  Oxford  herself, — to  gaze  from  these 
idyllic  hills  and  meads,  on 

that  sweet  city  with  her  dreaming  spires. 
She  needs  not  June  for  beauty's  heightening. 

We  have  glancec  all  too  briefly  at  the 
poetical  association},  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. About  th  /se  matchless  old  uni- 
versity towns  there  clings  forever  the 
poet's  fragrance  of  which  Hawthorne 
spoke. 

Matthew  Arnold  has  immortaHzed  the 
Oxford  scenery  in  his  two  poems.  Let 
his  prose  eulogy  upon  Oxford  (and  its 
spirit  is  applicable  to  Cambridge  as  well) 
close  this  attempt  to  lead  my  reader: 
those  two  Old- World  sanctuaries  of  learn 
ing  and  poesy. 
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''Beautiful  city!"  he  exclaims,  "so  ven- 
erable, so  lovely,  so  unravaged  by  the 
fierce  intellectual  life  of  our  century,  so 
serene!  .  .  .  steeped  in  sentiment  as 
she  lies,  spreading  her  gardens  to  the 
moonlight,  and  whispering  from  her  tow- 


ers the  last  enchantments  of  the  Middle 
Age,  who  will  deny  that  Oxford,  by  her 
ineffable  charm,  keeps  ever  calling  us 
nearer  to  the  true  goal  of  all  of  us,  to  the 
ideal,  to  perfection !" 

(The  End) 


..  •^i^--r-:\'^ 
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Oxford 


By  John  Russell    Hayes 
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HO  loveth  not  the  hundred-towered  town 
1     By  which  the  Isis'  lingering  waters  flow, — 
Those  mediaeval  streets  where  silent  go 
Ttte  pensive  scholars  clad  in  cap  and  gown ; 
Gioen  gardens  whose  deep  quietude  can  drown 
All  worldly  thought ;  high  carven  fanes  where  blow 
The  lapturous  organs,  and  whose  dim  panes  glow 
With  blazoned  saints  and  kings  of  far  renown ! 


A  city  of  enchantment  thou  dost  seem, 

Rare  Oxford,  and  thy  sweet  and  tranquil  charm 

Comes  like  the  soothing  of  an  old-world  dream 
To  cheer  our  restless  days,  and  to  disarm 

The  blinded  ones  who  scorn  fair  Learning's  fame 
>.n*^  rudely  seek  to  mar  her  ancient  name. 
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Women  in  the  Colleges 

MODERN  educational  methods,  like 
most  methods  of  this  Iron  Age, 
do  not  tend  to  foster  genius.  It 
seems  to  be  the  business  of  the  schools 
of  to-day  to  crush  each  sign  of  individ- 
uaHty  in  its  very  incipience.  In  lower  and 
in  higher  schools  alike,  experiment  is  the 
ruling  order  of  procedure  and  the  tran- 
sient state  is  never  one  of  which  great 
things  are  born. 

One  of  the  surest  evils  that  public 
schools  and  the  colleges  are  accomplishing 
is  the  deterioration  of  the  literary  ideal. 
There  is  little  or  no  attempt  being  made  to 
instil  the  first  principles  of  culture,  and 
without  these  first  principles  no  perma- 
nent structure  can  be  built  up.  As  a  result, 
the  average  product  of  the  average  college 
is  a  mere  monument  to  artificiality,  a  ma- 
chine-made puppet,  who  has  passed  with 
regularity  and  precision  some  dozen  set 
"exams''  and  who  upon  commencement 
day  can  read  a  certain  number  of  Latin, 
Greek  and  French  works  and  has  acquired 
the  questionably  valuable  knowledge  of  the 
rules  of  basket-ball. 

The  ordinary  college  girl  has  no  knowl- 
edge of  life.  Her  first  introduction  into 
the  world  where  the  only  battles  worth 
fighting  must  be  fought,  comes  frequently 
after  she  has  passed  the  impressionable 
age.  What  possibilities  there  might  have 
been  for  an  unique  moulding  are  lost,  a 
few  clever  artificers  placed  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  have  taken  an  exquisite  care 
to  set  the  clay  in  shape  of  a  stock  model. 

A  girl  may  enter  college  with  a  decided 
bent  for  literary  expression.  It  is  college 
destiny  that  the  course  prescribed  for  her 
devotes  three  times  as  many  hours  to  the 
study  of  mathematics  as  it  devotes  to  the 
contemplation  of  literature.  Hence  no 
chance  is  vouchsafed  for  developing  the 
gift  that  might  have  been  the  making  of 


her  career.  On  every  side  we  can  see 
girls  struggling  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  difficult  tests  in  branches  of  study  which 
an  adopted  curriculum  forces  upon  them, 
but  against  which  their  inmost  spirit  and 
their  every  natural  taste  rebels.  But  they 
cram  and  cram,  lose  sleep  and  injure  their 
eyesight,  destroy  their  nerves  and  forfeit 
their  every  pleasurable  recreation,  and 
presently,  by  dint  of  the  strenuous  effort, 
contrive  to  make  the  necessary  70,  and  lo ! 
the  alma  mater  pronounces  them  educated ; 
the  cities  install  them,  with  the  kind  aid 
of  political  preferment,  in  the  schools,  and 
well-meaning  parents  send  their  children 
to  them  to  be  in  turn  educated,  and  so  the 
cycle  of  educational  farce  moves  on.  Oh, 
give  us  back  the  day  of  governesses  and 
private  tutors,  who  in  their  day  have  had 
governesses  and  tutors.  With  them  there 
is  at  least  this  advantage,  individual  in- 
struction is  feasible,  a  study  of  individual 
characteristic  is  rendered  necessary  and 
there  is  a  possibility,  if  nothing  more, 
that  talent  which  is  inborn  will  display 
itself. 

That  many,  in  fact  most,  of  our  best 
feminine  writers  have  not  been  reared  in 
the  colleges  is  a  fact  that  may  be  proved. 
Miss  Harriet  Monroe,  writing  on  the  sub- 
ject in  a  recent  issue  of  the  "Critic,"  men- 
tions as  examples  of  the  woman  writer 
without  college  training,  such  authors  as 
Mrs.  Edith  Wharton,  Mrs.  Craigie,  Mrs. 
Mary  E.  Wilkins  Freeman,  Mrs.  MeynelL 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  Miss  Corelli,  Miss 
Mary  Johnston,  Miss  Bertha  Runkle,  Mrs. 
Black  (Margaret  Horton  Potter),  Mrs. 
Wiggin,  Mrs.  Atherton  and  Mrs.  Burnett. 
There  are  others  that  might  be  cited;  if 
you  will  notice,  these  include  the  most  of 
the  significant  names. 

Regarding  the  masculine  writer,  many 
college  men  have  done  good  work  in  liter- 
ature, some  of  the  best  has  been  done  by 
them.     This  can  perhaps  be  explained  by 
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the  difference  in  the  masculine  and  femi- 
nine make-up.  There  are  only  certain 
heights  in  literature  which  a  woman  can 
scale;  she  has  a  field  of  her  own,  and  in 
it  she  must  remain,  to  prove  successful. 
College  training  tends  to  make  her  mas- 
culine, and  when  so  developed  most 
women  fail  entirely  in  whatever  they  un- 
dertake. 

Should  our  Poets  be  Prefaced? 

THE  clever  writer,  be  he  the  editor 
or  otherwise,  who  contributes  "A 
Literary  Causerie"  to  the  revised 
London  "Academy,"  takes  exception  to  the 
practice  of  indiscriminately  prefacing  edi- 
tions of  the  standard  poets.  In  speaking 
of  Mrs.  Meynell's  introduction  to  a  new 
edition  of  Coleridge's  poems,  he  says : 

The  practice  of  publishing  editions  of  stand- 
ard authors  prefaced  by  an  introduction  which 
gives  an  opinion  of  a  poet  that  is  almost  al- 
ways open  to  argument,  and  often  weak  and 
doubtful,  appears  to  me  pernicious.  The  num- 
ber of  people  suitably  equipped  for  writing 
such  an  appreciation  is  small,  and  any  one  who 
attempts  it  challenges  us  to  examine  their 
credentials.  One  would  not  object  to  Thomas 
Carlyle  writing  on  Robert  Burns  because,  al- 
thouglv^not  a  versifier,  he  had  all  the  other 
qualifications  of  a  great  poet,  and  was,  as  it 
were,  in  a  position  to  take  Burns  by  the  hand 
and  talk  to  him  on  equal  terms.  We  have  the 
same  kind  ot  feeling  about  Dr.  Johnson  who, 
though  frequently  wrong  in  his  judgment,  was 
so  splendidly  endowed  with  vigorous  common 
sense  that  a  difference  with  him  is  always  an 
interesting  and  intelligible  difference.  The  in- 
ference seems  to  be  that  if  an  essay  be  prefixed 
to  a  volume  of  poems,  it  should  be  written  by 
some  one  who  is  strong,  capable  and  sym- 
pathetic. 

Now  the  writer  does  not  mean  by  this 
to  imply  that  Mrs.  Meynell  is  incapable  or 
unsympathetic,  but  it  seems  to  him  that, 
in  order  to  prepare  a  really  appreciative 
estimate  of  a  great  poet's  works,  the  critic 
should  be  more  than  a  critic,  should  him- 
self or  herself  be  one  of  the  group  of  im- 
mortals another  of  whom  is  the  subject 
under  discussion.  That  an  arrangement 
along^  these  lines  would  be,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  impracticable,  is  obvious.  Per- 
haps the  better  plan  would  be  to  issue  these 
special  editions  without  a  preface. 

Most  of  the  people  who  buy  the  dainty 
books  in  which  publishers  embody  the 
works  of  our  classic  writers  are,  after 
all,  people  who  already  know  both  the  au- 


thor and  the  works,  and  who,  therefore,  are 
not  in  urgent  need  of  petty  appreciative 
studies.  There  are  plenty  of  school  edi- 
tions for  students,  most  of  them  prefaced 
and  annotated.  Why  even  these  should  be 
so  is  a  question  worth  finding  an  answer 
for.  Surely  the  poetry  of  Keats,  Shelley, 
Byron  and  Coleridge  speaks  for  itself. 
Further,  there  have  been  very  many  great 
men  who  have  written  about  other  great 
men,  and  from  these  we  may  obtain  what- 
ever explanation,  interpretation  and  in- 
formation is  required.  So  we  are  disposed 
to  agree  with  the  writer  in  the  "Academy" 
in  his  conclusion  that  if  a  publisher  finds 
it  desirable  to  have  a  preface  at  all,  let  him 
take  the  utmost  care  to  have  it  prepared  by 
one  unquestionably  qualified. 

Talent  on  a  Higher  Plane 

IT  was  Mr.  Robert  Bridges  who  sug- 
gested not  so  very  long  ago,  that  we 
were  approaching  the  time  when  we 
would  be  forced  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  peaks  of  genius  had  descended  to  a 
more  common  level  of  talent.  As  culture 
becomes  more  universal,  as  achievement 
becomes  less  unusual,  a  new  plane  is  de- 
veloped and  this  we  find  peopled  with  the 
ever-growing  hosts  of  the  capable,  while 
fewer  and  more  infrequent  are  the  solitary 
figures  who  live  in  the  exalted  regions  of 
the  clouds. 

Tradition  makes  it  difficult  to  subscribe 
to  facts  such  as  these.  We  have  lived  in 
the  hope  of  another  Shakespeare,  another 
Dante,  now  some  of  our  most  reliable  writ- 
ers are  assuring  us  that  the  isolated  genius 
is  to  be  no  more.  An  old  man  of  excep- 
tionally refined  literary  tastes,  and  one 
from  whom  the  new  fashions  in  literature 
have  won  no  sympathy,  said  some  time 
since,  "God  makes  a  poet  every  hundred 
years.  They  are  the  only  poets."  But 
the  more  up-to-date  man  of  letters  is  will- 
ing to  dispense  with  the  poet  who  needs 
to  be  born  and  accepts  with  complacency 
the  poet  who  makes  himself. 

In  "Harper's  Monthly"  Mr.  Alden  re- 
cently wrote  thus  cheerfully  upon  the  sub- 
ject: 

But  an  epoch  is  ultimately  reached— and  it 
seems  to  be  fully  upon  us — when  reactions  are 
incessant,  the  slightly  marked  pulses  of  a  mul- 
titude of  invisible  currents.  The  tissues  of  cir- 
ilization  die  and  are  reborn  in  the  succession 
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not  of  eras  but  of  moments,  and  the  miracle  o! 
renascence  passes  without  observation.  Genius 
is  diffused,  not  by  its  reversion  to  a  race-in- 
stinct, but  concurrently  with  culture  itself;  it 
is  not  a  Vulcanic  force  lifting  high  individual 
peaks.  The  more  even  landscape  of  a  garden 
full  of  every  variety  of  beautiful  flowers— from 
such  as  are  wild  and  naive  enough  to  have  come 
from  Eden  to  such  as  show  the  cherishing  care 
and  adaptive  skill  of  an  exquisite  art — is  levelled 
up  to  the  wide  and  lofty  plateau  of  a  general 
culture. 

We  do  not  look  upon  this  epoch  as  transi- 
tional, but  as  ultimate.  If  there  are  eras  to 
come,  distinguished  by  the  striking  features  of 
those  which  are  past,  they  must  belong  to  an 
entirely  new  order  of  human  development  in 
the  remote  future.  In  the  natural  course  of 
things  another  Dante  is  as  impossible  as  an- 
other Michael  Angelo,  by  which  we  mean  that 
no  such  imposing  figures  await  future  genera- 
tions in  the  development  of  poetry  and  art. 

Such  greatness  as  belongs  to  the  best  con- 
temporary writing  is  not  the  objective  magni- 
tude of  a  separate  and  towering  eminence;  it 
is  a  near  and  intimate  Presence,  wearing  no  dis- 
guises, and  natively  familiar  in  its  approaches. 
The  distinction  of  such  literature  is  its  genuine- 
ness, its  newness,  and  its  wonderful  variety. 
Though  ultimate  in  the  stage  of  its  evolution,  it 
is  not  so  in  its  instances,  the  variation  of  which 
will  be  limitlessly  multiplied  in  the  future,  with 
ever  new  and  innumerable  surprises. 

As  a  matter  of  truth  the  felicitous  man- 
ner in  which  Mr.  Alden  explains  the  na- 
ture of  the  calamity  invests  it  with  a  dif- 
ferent aspect.  To  many  the  "even  land- 
scape of  a  garden  full  of  every  variety  of 
beautiful  flowers"  may  present  a  more 
appreciable  view  than  would  the  sublime 
heights  of  the  "individual  peaks."  And 
for  many  more  there  is  a  magic  in  the 
phrase  a  "lofty  plateau  of  general  culture." 

Yet  we  must  make  a  great  concession 
if  we  are  to  indorse  as  the  salient  charac- 
teristics of  the  new  literary  era  mere  "new- 
ness" and  "variety." 

Dr.  Van   Dyke  on  the    "Simple 
Life'' 

DR.  VAX  DYKE,  who  usually  has  the 
right  idea  concerning  things,  has  an 
interesting  opinion  to  express  upon 
the  subject  of  the  much-discussed  "simple 
life."  In  his  recently  printed  address,  "The 
School  of  Life,"  he  says : 

But  perhaps  we  need  to  understand  a  little 
more  clearly  what  simplicity  is.  It  does  not 
consist  merely  in  low  ceilings,  loose  garments, 
and  the  absence  of  bric-a-brac.  Life  may  be 
conventional  and  artificial  in  a  log  cabin.  Phii- 
isiines  have  their  prejudices,  and  the  etiquette 


of  the  cotton  mill  may  be  as  absurd  and  bur- 
densome as  that  of  the  manor-house.  A  little 
country  town,  with  its  inflexible  social  tradi- 
tions, its  petty  sayings  and  jealousies  and.  its 
obstinate  mistrust  of  all  that  is  strange  and  its 
crude  gossip  about  all  that  it  cannot  compre- 
hend, with  its  sensitive  self-complacency,  and 
its  subtle  convolutions  of  parish  politics,  and 
its  rivalries  on  a  half-inch  scale,  may  be  as 
complicated  and  as  hard  to  live  in  as  great 
Babylon  itself. 


DR.  HENRY  VAN  DYKE 

Simplicity,  in  truth,  is  less  dependent  upon 
external  things  than  we  imagine.  It  can  live 
in  broadcloth  or  homespun;  it  can  eat  white 
bread  or  black.  It  is  not  outward  but  inward. 
A  certain  openness  of  mind  to  learn  the  daily 
lessons  of  the  school  of  life;  a  certain  willing- 
ness of  heart  to  give  and  to  receive  that  extra 
service,  that  gift  beyond  the  strict  measure  of 
debt  that  makes  friendship  possible;  a  certain 
clearness  of  spirit  to  perceive  the  best  in  things 
and  people,  to  love  it  without  fear  and  to  cleave 
to  it  without  mistrust;  a  peaceful  sureness  of 
affection  and  taste;  a  straightforwardness  of 
action;  a  kind  sincerity  of  speech, — these  are 
the  marks  of  the  simple  life,  which  cometh  not 
with  observation,  for  it  is  within  you.  I  have 
seen  it  in  a  hut.  I  have  seen  it  in  a  palace. 
And  wherever  it  is  found,  it  is  the  best  prize  in 
the  school  of  life,  the  badge  of  a  scholar  well- 
beloved  of  the  Master. 

This  "school  of  life"  of  which  Dr.  Van 
Dyke  speaks  has  three  lessons  to  teach, 
the  lessons  of  Reason,  Righteousness  and 
Service,  and  "the  greatest  of  these  is  serv- 
ice," without  which  the  other  two  are  of 
small  avail. 
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The    Centenary    of     Schiller's 
Death 

MAY  9th  of  this  year  marks  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  Germany's  great  poet,  Friedrich 
von  Schiller.  Throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  "Fatherland"  the  day  is  to 
be  observed,  for  no  German  poet  has  or 
does  enjoy  so  universal  a  popularity  as 
the  author  of  "Wilhebn  Tell."  The  cere- 
monies of  commemoration  are  now  in  pro- 
gress; in  all  the  small  towns  the  various 
dramas  of  Schiller  are  being  presented; 
special  publications  are  being  prepared  con- 
taining anecdote  and  fresh  incident  in  the 
poet's  life,  such  as  have  not  appeared  in 
the  biographies;  and  there  are,  besides, 
prizes  offered  and  numerous  other  inter- 
esting features,  all  of  which  serve  to  show 
how  proud  Germany  is  of  this,  one  of  the 
very  greatest  of  her  sons. 

Herr  Wolf  von  Schierbrand,  in  the  April 
number  of  the  "North  American  Review," 
has  written  an  appreciative  sketch  of 
Schiller's  position  in  letters.  "If  ever  a 
poet,"  he  says,  "could  be  termed  'national,' 
in  the  broadest  sense  of  that  word,  it  is 
Schiller,"  and  in  proof  of  the  statement, 
he  continues, 

First  and  last,  millions  more  of  his  works 
have  been  sold  than  of  those  of  any  other  Ger- 
man writer.  His  poems  are  to  be  found  in 
nearly  every  German  home,  however  humble, 
by  the  Rhine  or  the  Hudson,  the  Danube  or 
the  Mississippi.  Schiller's  dramas  are  perform- 
ed on  every  German-speaking  stage  on  the 
globe,  and  they  always  "draw,"  whether  in  Ber- 
lin or  New  York.  Quotations  from  Shiller  are 
more  often  used  and  more  generally  under- 
stood by  Germans  than  are  those  from  Shakes- 
peare in  the  English-speaking  world. 

Schiller  lived  in  Germany's  golden- age 
of  letters,  when  Goethe  lived  and  Lessing. 
He  was  poor  all  his  days,  and  he  wrote 
at  times  when  a  less  inspired  man  would 
have  despaired.  Herr  von  Schierbrand 
speaks  of  his  passion  for  apples  and  strong 
coffee,  and  tells  how  he  kept  the  apples  in 
his  desk  drawer,  claiming  that  the  very 
odor  of  them  helped  him  when  working. 
While  composing  "Wilhelm  Tell"  he  was 
so  overworked  and  so  badly  nourished 
that  at  night  he  kept  himself  awake  by 
munching  apples  and  steeping  his  bare 
feet  in  cold  water. 

Yet  this  was  the  man  of  "quenchless 
enthusiasm,"  whose  songs  of  liberty  ring 


with  the  impassioned  force  of  a  mighty 
soul  straining  at  the  chains  of  bondage, 
whose  "wealth  of  imagery,"  "noble 
pathos,"  "moral  exaltation"  and  "purity  of 
thought"  have  made  him  a  well-loved  fig- 
ure, not  only  in  his  own  but  in  many  lands, 
a  poet  to  be  reckoned  with  wherever  and 
whenever  poets  are.  "All  through  the  first 
three-quarters  of  the  nineteenth  century 
Schiller  stamped  his  impress  on  the  na- 
tional mind  and  heart.  That  Germany  was 
known  through  those  three  generations  as 
*the  country  of  high  thinking  and  low  liv- 
ing' was,  primarily,  due  to  Schiller.  His 
idealism  prevailed  among  high  and  low. 
Rarely  has  a  poet  exercised  for  so  long 
such  an  overpowering  and  general  sway 
over  the  sentiment  and  intellect  of  his 
race." 

The    Revision    of  **The    Mas- 
querader" 

APPARENTLY  the  public  has  de- 
cided that  concluding  chapters  are 
necessary  to  the  well-being  of  "The 
Masquerader,"  for  ever  since  the  book 
appeared,  last  chapters  and  suggestions 
for  last  chapters  have  been  arriving  in 
somewhat  appalling  numbers,  at  the  offices 
of  the  publishers.  Viewed  either  indi- 
vidually or  collectively,  these  gratuitous 
literary  offerings  present  both  amusing 
and  interesting  aspects. 

That  Mrs.  Thurston's  novel  is  immoral, 
in  its  conclusion  at  least,  readily  forces 
itself  upon  the  reader.  Yet  the  sin- 
gularity of  it  all  is  that  instead  of  con- 
demning it  as  such,  readers  seem  to  be 
taking  an  unusual  trouble  to  so  patch  up 
the  matter  as  to  make  the  story  justifiable. 
Wherefore,  it  appears  to  be  the  determina- 
tioii  of  the  public  to  find  some  means  of 
giving  excuse  to  Loder's  action  in  retain- 
ing the  name  and  possessions  of  his  prede- 
cessor. In  most  cases  the  course  advo- 
cati^d  is  to  have  discovered  in  the  person 
of  John  Loder  the  twin  brother  of  John 
Chilcote.  It  has  been  suggested  that  if 
as  V  child  he  had  been  stolen,  the  estab- 
lishment of  his  identity  in  the  crisis  of 
Chiltote's  death  would  be  comparatively 
simple.  A  time-worn  device  truly,  and 
shov^ing  in  which  direction  the  popular 
mind  runs  along  the  fictional  channel.  A 
hapfiy  ending  the  story  of  to-day  must 
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have,  and  one  satisfactory  to  the  particu- 
lar character  upon  which  the  favor  of  the 
majority  has  been  placed.  The  tragedy 
of  renunciation  as  a  circumstance  worth 
contemplating  is  not  generally  understood 
and  the  class  of  readers  that  finds  its  ideal 
of  fiction  in  a  tale  of  the  type  of  "The 
Masquerader,"  is  scarcely  the  class  that 
desires  the  spectacle  of  a  man  who,  with 
power  and  wealth  and  love  within  his  very 
reach,  forfeits  them  and  takes  the  risk  of 
making  a  clean  breast  of  it.  Particularly 
is  this  true  when  it  could  have  been 
managed  so  much  more  felicitously.  That 
children  are  not' stolen  every  day  in  the 
week  to  come  into  their  own  again  just 
at  the  proper  moment  makes  little  differ- 
ence to  your  modem  novel  reader.  In  the 
beginning  we  would  have  mentioned  "The 
Masquerader*'  merely  a  piece  of  sensa- 
tional impossibility.  But  the  public  is 
doing  its  best  to  force  reality  and  plausi- 
bility upon  it. 

After    a    Literary    Man    is 
Forty 

PERHAPS  we  have  been  giving  Dr. 
Osier's  lately  expressed  theory  too 
serious  an  attention.  But  the  Lon- 
don "Academy"  raises  a  point  quite  good 
enough  to  engage  a  slight  attention.  The 
editor  of  the  "Academy,"  like  many  an- 
other sound-minded  person,  has  little  time 
to  bestow  upon  Dr.  Osier's  relegation  of 
the  man  over  forty  to  the  ranks  of  the  in- 
capables.  He  cites  Ernest  Renan  as  hav- 
ing entertained  a  precisely  opposite  opiniofi 
and  having  believed  that  no  man  should 
begin  to  write,  at  least,  until  after  he  h^d 
passed  the  forty  year  mark. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  "Pride  aad 
Prejudice"  was  written  when  Jane  Aus.^n 
was  yet  in  her  teens,  while  "Joseph  An- 
drews" was  not  -begun  by  Fielding  un|:il 
some  time  after  he  was  forty.  Thjat 
temperament,  rather  than  any  fixed  rile 
which  man  can  establish,  must  be  allowed 
to  govern  the  situation,  is  the  truly  ser^i- 
ble  solution.  Some  genius  has  requij.ed 
many  years  in  which  to  grow  to  maturity, 
while  other  genius  seems  to  have  been  b-om 
full  grown.  Suppose  Shelley  and  Byfon 
had  purposed  to  wait  until  they  were  forty 
before  setting  their  poems  upon  paper.  >Ve 


should  have  had  no  "Childe  Harold,"  no 
"Queen  Mab,"  no  exquisite  "Adonais."  On 
the  other  hand,  had  Milton  believed  in  Dr. 
Osier's  theory,  the  world  would  be  poorer 
to-day  by  "Paradise  Lost,"  and  in  the 
same  way  Shakespeare  would  have  sacri- 
ficed a  number  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
his  works. 

Paris  and  "King  Lear" 

PARIS  has  failed  in  its  appreciation 
of  "King  Lear."  M.  Maurice 
Maeterlinck  makes  full  confession 
of  the  matter  and  tries,  furthermore,  to 
furnish  full  expiation  in  the  "Fortnightly 
Review,"  though,  with  his  personal  ap- 
preciation for  the  great  play,  the  Belgian 
finds  it  difficult  to  defend  the  cool  recep- 
tion accorded  it.  One  critic  has  to  be 
quoted  as  saying  that 

Contrary  to  the  majority  of  Shakespeare's 
tragedies,  in  which  hideous  coarse  melodrama 
is  mixed  with  work  of  art.  "King  Lear"  is  lit- 
tle more  than  hideous  coarse  drama  without 
admixture. 

And  another  critic  doomed  the  Shakes- 
pearean play  with  this : 

Save  for  a  few  beauties  of  lyrical  eloquence 
in  the  famous  heath  scene  and  some  fairly  pro- 
found philosophical  reflections  (if  we  take  the 
trouble  to  fathom  their  profundity)  in  the  mad 
scene  proper — and  indeed  all  this  is  quickly 
told — save  for  these  exceptions,  all  the  rest  is 
no  more  than  a  heap  of  stupid  crimes,  foolish 
horrors  and  idiotic  vices.  It  is  what  I  call, 
using  a  perhaps  unjust  and  undoubtedly  hybrid 
word,  bruto-tragedy  or  bruto-drama.    .    .    . 

With  the  exception  of  the  short  portions 
which  I  have  reserved,  nothing  is  easier  to  put 
together.  There  is  not  a  man  in  Europe  at  the 
present  time  (and  I  would  even  include  the  past 
hundred  years)  who  would  be  capable  of  writ- 
ing "Hamlet,"  or  "Othello,"  or  even  "The  Tem- 
pest." But  almost  anybody,  no  matter  who, 
could  write  "King  Lear,"  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  passages  which,  all  taken  together,  would 
barely  fill  a  page.    .    .    . 

M.  Maeterlinck  explains  that  the  pro- 
duction was  anything  but  able,  that  the 
settings  were  inadequate  and  the  acting 
indifferent.  Possibly  a  better  interpreta- 
tion would  have  met  with  a  more  cordial 
reception. 

As  for  himself  the  author  of  "Monna 
Vanna"  has  an  appreciative  comment  to 
make  upon  "Lear.'' 

"Prometheus,"  the  "Orestes,"  "CEdipus 
Tyrannus"    are   wonderful   but   isolated   trees. 
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whereas  "King  Lear"  is  a  marvelous  forest. 
Let  us  admit  that  Shakespeare's  poem  is  less 
clear,  not  so  evident,  not  so  visibly  harmonious, 
not  so  pure  in  outline,  not  so  perfect,  in  the 
rather  conventional  sense  of  the  word;  let  us 
grant  that  it  has  faults  as  enormous  as  its  good 
qualities:  this  fact  none  the  less  remains,  that 
it  surpasses  all  the  others  in  the  mass,  the  rar- 
ity, the  density,  the  strange  mobility,  the  pro- 
digious bulk  of  the  tragic  beauties  which  it  con- 
tains. I  know  that  the  total  beauty  of  a  work 
is  not  to  be  estimated  by  weight  or  volume; 
that  the  dimensions  of  a  statue  do  not  neces- 
sarily bear  a  relation  to  its  aesthetic  value. 
Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  abund 
ance,  variety  and  ampleness  add  certain  vital, 
unaccustomed  elements  to  beauty;  that  it  is 
easier  to  be  successful  with  one  statue  of  mid- 
dHng  size  and  of  a  calm  movement  than  with 
a  group  of  twenty  statues  of  superhuman  di- 
mensions, endowed  with  passionate  and  yet  co- 
ordinate gestures;  that  it  is  less  difficult  to 
write  one  tragic  and  mighty  act  in  which  three 
or  four  persons  play  their  parts  than  to  write 
five  which  are  filled  with  a  whole  moving  crowd 
and  which  maintain  that  same  tragic  and  pow- 
erful note  on  an  equal  level  during  a  period 
five  times  as  long  as  the  other.  Well,  by  the 
side  of  "King  Lear,"  the  longest  Greek  trage- 
dies are  hardly  more  than  plays  in  one  act. 


Imprisonment  as  a  Stimulus  to 
the  Literary   Mind 

T)  put  a  man  behind  prison  bars  is  by 
no  means  to  deprive  him  of  power. 
The  greatest  weapon  that  man  can 
wield  is  the  weapon  of  his  intelligence,  the 
weapon  forged  in  the  white  heat  of  the 
brain.  The  question  has  arisen,  time  and 
again,  does  prison  life  provide  a  stim- 
ulus to  literary  activity?  In  the  case  of 
the  Russian  novelist,  Maxim  Gorky,  for 
instance,  it  has  been  of  small  avail  to  his 
government  to  confine  him  within  the  four 
walls  of  a  prison  house.  As  the  London 
"Academy"  effectively  puts  it, 

The  imprisonment  of  Gorky's  body  has  only 
served  to  give  his  mind  a  wider  and  more  pow- 
erful range  and  the  net  result  of  this  official 
policy  of  suppression  is  a  piece  of  work  which 
will,  in  all  probability,  be  the  gospel  of  New 
Russia. 

For  during  the  long  hours  of  his  in- 
carceration, Maxim  Gorky  has  worked, 
and  a  play,  "The  Children  of  the  Sun," 
dealing  with  the  revolutionary  movement 
now  in  progress  and  considered  by  the 
author  himself  to  be  his  masterpiece,  has 
been  the  outcome. 


In  how  far  the  incident  of  imprisonment 
influenced  the  work  it  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  conjecture.  But  the  fact  remains 
that,  set  apart  in  solitude,  with  his  many 
grievances  fresh  in  his  mind  and  with  the 
picture  of  wholesale  carnage  vividly  im- 
pressed upon  his  brain,  Gorky  must  have 
found  himself  in  precisely  the  necessary 
ccmditions  for  the  composition  of  a  strong, 
impressive  piece  of  dramatic  work.  The 
silence  in  which  meditation  gathers  power, 
the  silence  in  which  absolute  concentration 
is  possible,  was  his ;  all  the  material  that 
actual  experience  gives  and  requires  no 
books  of  reference  for  its  derivation,  was 
at  hand  ready  for  use ;  the  heart-burnings 
of  the  righteous  and  innocent,  wronged, 
the  longings  of  the  husband  for  the  wife, 
the  father  for  his  children,  these  Gorky 
had  in  ample  measure,  overflowing  with 
the  patriot's  sympathies  for  a  sorrowing 
people  and  the  sadness  of  a  patriot's  heart 
when  he  sees  his  country  going  down  to 
destruction.  With  the  fire  of  genius  burn- 
ing in  his  soul,  the  Russian  scheme  of  in- 
justice and  oppression  has  been  to  Gorky 
like  the  pouring  on  of  oil  and  a  conflagra- 
tion of  more  than  ordinary  proportions  is 
the  Ic^cal  conclusion. 

Persecuted  and  placed  in  Bedford  jail 
for  preaching  according  to  the  voicings 
of  his  conscience,  Bunyan  wrote  "The  Pil- 
grim's Progress."  Humiliated,  with  his 
proud  spirit  broken  •  by  ingratitude, 
Raleigh  turned  to  account  the  weary  days 
in  the  Tower  by  preparing  his  "History 
of  the  World"  and  others  of  those  works 
that  have  placed  his  name  in  the  annals 
of  literature.  More  recently,  Oscar  Wilde 
inscribed  his  penitential  sorrow  while  the 
prison  walls  yet  closed  around  him. 

And  so  Gorky,  cut  off  from  active  par- 
ticipation in  the  strife  for  freedom,  emp- 
ties the  anguish  of  his  soul  in  work  that 
will  accomplish  his  purposes,  even  though 
physically  he  himself  be  helpless;  it  is 
work,  too,  that  will  live  to  make  its  way  in- 
dependently in  case  he  should  not  survive. 
And  it  seems  as  if  the  Government  had 
small  care  about  his  living,  for  he  is  even 
now  suffering  from  severe  lung  trouble, 
and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  physicians  that 
if  he  is  not  soon  moved  from  Riga  to 
southern  Russia,  there  is  little  chance  of 
his  recovery. 
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Gossip   of  Authors  and   their  Works 


There  is  one  peculiarity  about  many 
New  Yorkers.    They  are  so  self-centered 

that  they  never  seem  to  realize 
concerniiiff  ^]^^^  people  in  Other  places 
Yorkers  often  hold  the  precedent  over 

them.  Just  now,  for  instance, 
they  are  loudly  acclaiming  the  fact  that 
in  May  Mr.  Henry  James  will  deliver  in 
Brooklyn  an  address  on  "The  Lesson  of 
Balzac."  To  read  the  announcements  one 
would  be  quite  justified  in  supposing  that 
this  will  be  the  first  time  Mr.  James  has 
ever  favored  his  admirers  with  this  lec- 
ture on  the  French  novelist,  yet  in  truth 
the  author  of  "The  Golden  Bowl"  deliv- 
ered the  very  same  paper  before  a  Phila- 
delphia audience  as  far  back  as  January. 
The  readers  of  Book  News  had  the  op- 
portunity of  perusing  a  detailed  report 
of  Mr.  James's  comments  upon  his  French 
master  as  early  as  February  ist,  when 
the  February  number  appeared.  Since 
that  time  the  address  has  been  given  in 
Chicago;  now,  at  last,  New  York  is  to 
have  it. 

*  )fC  ]|C 

Mrs.   Humphry  Ward,  whose  portrait 
appears  on  the  cover  page  this  month,  is 

not  only  a  literary  figure  of 
Mrs.  Ward's  importance  and  interest,  but  is 
Career  also   a   woman    of   distinctive 

personality.  Mrs.  Ward  comes 
of  a  family  well  known  and  appre- 
ciated in  the  history  of  modern  English 
letters,  her  father  having  been  Thomas 
Arnold,  editor  and  writer  of  some  note; 
while  her  grandfather  was  the  famous 
Doctor  Arnold  of  Rugby.  By  this  rela- 
tionship she  becomes  the  niece  of  Mat- 
thew Arnold.  Naturally  she  was  reared  in 
an  atmosphere  of  culture,  and  her  earlier 
works  showed  her  love  for  and  familiar- 
ity with  the  best  of  classic  literature. 

Her  career  as  a  novelist,  however,  did 
not  begin  until  nine  years  after  she  mar- 


ried Mr.  Humphry  Ward,  who  is  him- 
self an  author  of  some  prominence  in 
England.  It  was  in  1881  that  her  stor>% 
"Molly  and  Oily,"  was  published,  and  it 
has  been  followed  by  "Miss  Bretherton," 
the  popular  "Robert  Elsmere,"  "The  His- 
tory of  David  Grieve,"  "Marcella,"  "Sir 
George  Tressady,"  "Helbeck  of  Bannis- 
dale,"  "Eleanor,"  "Lady  Rose's  Daugh- 
ter" and  now  the  newly  published  novel, 
"The  Marriage  of  William  Ashe." 

It  would  seem  from  her  later  work 
particularly  that  Mrs.  Ward  has  set  out 
to  picture  English  society  in  the  Victorian 
era.  As  she  herself  has  been  a  part  of 
this  society  she  knows  her  ground  and  in 
the  field  works  with  masterly  stroke  and 
the  power  of  convincingness.  That  she 
does  not  always  show  the  best  taste  in  con- 
triving episodes  and  that  she  often  in- 
clines very  perceptibly  to  the  melodra- 
matic, is  a  fact  that  even  her  greatest  ad- 
mirers can  scarcely  deny. 


The  frontispiece  for  the  month  is  a  por- 
trait of  George  Horace  Lorimer,  editor- 
in-chief     of     the     "Saturday 
Qeorge  Evening  Post,"  and  author  of 

the  two  Very  popular  books, 
"Letters  of  a  Self-Made  Mer- 
chant to  His  Son"  and  "Old  Gorgon 
Graham."  Mr.  Lorimer  is  the  son  of  the 
late  Dr.  George  Claude  Lorimer,  a  min- 
ister of  international  reputation,  and  was 
born  in  Louisyille,  Kentucky,  in  1868. 
He  was  educated  in  Chicago  and  at  Yale. 
His  connection  with  the  Curtis  Publish- 
ing Company  dates  from  March,  1899, 
and  his  first  book  grew  out  of  an  attempt 
to  introduce  something  new  and  taking 
into  the  "Post."  The  avidity  with  which 
the  public  seized  on  the  letters  of  the 
shrewd  old  pork  packer  astonished  no 
one  more  than  the  author  himself. 


Horace 
Lorimer 
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The  latest  popular  advertising  exploit 
in  which  the  publishing  genius  is  expend- 
ing its  powers,  is  the  prepara- 
Aiitoffraptaed  tion  of  autographed  editions  of 
Ediiions  books  whose  large-figured  sales 
can,  with  security,  be  antici- 
pated. There  has  always  been  a  peculiar 
fascination  in  the  aspect  of  the  signed  book 
and  there  are  still  enough  autograph  col- 
lectors in  the  world  to  make  the  popular 
author's  signature  salable.  Last  year  the 
publishers  of  "Lady  Rose's  Daughter" 
issued  a  limited  autographed  edition  of  350 
copies.  It  was  exhausted  in  two  days. 
**The  Marriage  of  William  Ashe"  appeared 
in  a  two-volumed  edition  of  972  signed 
copies  and  lasted  ten  days.  This  was  not 
so  quick,  it  is  true,  but  we  doubt  not  that 
had  there  been  2000  of  the  sets  they  would 
nevertheless  have  disappeared  within  a 
reasonable  length  of  time.  Once  it  was  an 
honor  to  be  presented  with  an  autographed 
book,  it  being  generally  given  by  the  au- 
thor as  a  mark  of  personal  friendship,  but 
now  conditions  of  friendship  are  scarcely 
required,  since  money  can  procure  the 
same  thing,  in  effect  at  least.  There  is  a 
phase  of  the  question  that  might  be  viewed 
with  sentiment,  but  in  the  conflict  between 
sentiment  and  dollars  it  is  the  fashion  of 
the  dav  for  the  dollars  to  win. 


This  is  a  year  of  anniversaries.     Since 
it  is  in  vogue  to  remember  the  birthjdays 

of  all  the  world's  great  men,  if 
John  Knox  {^  chances  that  their  birthdays 
Centenary       ^^^  known,  it  keeps  ouc  busy 

with  the  contemplation  of  the 
subject,  lest  someone  be  neglected.  We 
have,  during  the  present  twelve  months, 
to  recall,  among  others,  John  Knox,  the 
hero  of  the  English  Reformation,  the  four 
hundredth  anniversary  of  whose  birth  falls 
in  the  present  year.  Knox  was  indeed  a 
character  not  only  of  force  but  of  pictur- 
esqueness,  and  whenever  we  think  of  him 
we  seem  to  see  him  in  imagination  de- 
nouncing the  lightsome  Queen  of  the 
Scots.  It  is  W.  M.  Taylor,  who  in  his 
'Life  of  John  Knox"  says. 

Without  Knox,  humanly  speaking,  the  Refor- 
mation would  not  have  been  at  all,  or  at  least 
would  not  have  been  what  it  actually  became. 
....  He  was  a  true  patriot  and  ever  willing 
to  sacrifice  himself  in  the  welfare  of  his  country. 
....    And  he  was  raised  to  the  white  heat 


of  enthusiasm  by  his  Christian  devotion.  This 
was  the  secret  of  his  courage,  the  root  of  his  in- 
flexibility, and  the  source  of  his  power.  As  a 
reformer  he  had  in  him  the  boldness  of  Luther, 
combined  with  some  of  the  qualities  of  Calvin, 
and  though  as  a  whole  he  was  inferior  to  both, 
yet  more  than  either,  he  reminds  us  of  a  He- 
brew prophet. 


SIDNEY  R.  KENNEDY 
Author  of   "The  Lodestar" 

D.  L.  Michalovski,  the  Russian  writer 
who  first  made   English   dramatists  and 
poets  familiar  to  his  country- 
A  ^h**'*"       "^^"'  ^^^^  during  the  month  of 
Dead  ^  February.       Among     English 

works  that  he  had  translated 
were  many  things  from  Byron,  Tenny- 
son and  Longfellow,  besides  "J^^i^s 
Caesar,"  "King  Richard  II,"  "King  Henry 
V,"  "Antony  and  Cleopatra"  and  "Romeo 
and  Juliet"  from  Shakespeare.  He  also 
edited    Shakespeare's    works    and    wrote 

some  original  poetry. 

*     *     * 

Mr.  Charles  Battell  Loomis  was  a  reader 
in  public  before  he  was  a  writer  in  whom 
the  public  has  every  right  to  be 
Mr.  Loomis  delighted.  Lately  he  has  taken 
oo  a  Tour  to  reading  his  own  clever  stor- 
ies, and  he  does  it  well,  as  we 
are  able  to  testify  from  an  actual  hearing. 
The  report  is,  that,  having  succeeded  in 
this  method  of  affording  amusement,  Mr. 
Loomis  is  going  on  a  tour  through  the 
United  States.  Those  who  have  had  op- 
portunity to  appreciate  his  fun-making 
qualities  wish  him  heartily  the  best  pos- 
sible results  from  the  project. 
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The  Pennsylvania  Germans  are  in  favor 
with  the  novelists.  Since  "Tillie :  a  Men- 
nonite  Maid''  enjoyed  so  large 
'**""y'^*"  a  popularity  and  one  so  profit- 
"pictioir "*  ^^^^  *^  ^^^  author,  the  field  has 
been  invaded  by  numerous 
other  writers  to  whom  the  last-named  suc- 
cess, in  particular,  doubtless  appealed.  The 
newest  of  these  aspiring  conquerors  is 
Professor  L.  T.  Pattee,  whose  **House  of 
the  Black  Ring''  promises  to  place  this 
commonly-regarded  stolid  and  unimagina- 
tive people  in  a  new  light  by  viewing  them 
under  the  influence  of    the  superstitions 

that  grow  up  among  them. 

*     *     * 

Collaboration  is,  as  a  rule,  inferior. 
Genius  is  singular  in  number,  despite  the 
The  Authors  Homeric  investigations  to  the 
of  Popular  contrary.  But  it  must  be  ad- 
Automobiie  mitted  that  the  joint  author- 
***^'**  ship  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William- 

son has  been  productive  of  results  that 
please  the  popular  fancy  at  least,  and  we 


C.  N.  WILLIAMSON 
Author  of  "  Tha  Princess  Passes,"  Etc. 

are  compelled  to  accord  to  Agnes  and 
Egerton  Castle  the  praise  always  due  ex- 
cellent work  in  the  novelistic  field. 

Mrs.  C.  N.  Williamson  is  an  American 
by  birth,  married  to  an  Englishman.     She 


was  an  actress  and  later  a  journalist,  and 
in  the  latter  capacity  she  met  Mr.  Charles 
Norris  Williamson,  editor  of  "Black  and 
White,"  the  English  paper  which  he 
founded.  The  Williamsons  are  very  fond 
of  traveling,  and  Mr.  Williamson's  skill 
in  running  an  automobile  made  possible 
the  tour  out  of  which  grew  *'The  Light- 
ning Conductor."  The  new  story,  "The 
Princess  Passes,"  is  again  a  tale  of  travel 
and  again  many  of  the  episodes  centre 
about  the  automobile. 


Novelist 
Appears 


A.  M.WILLIAMSON 
Author  of  "  The  Princess  Passes."  Etc. 

Walter  S.  Cramp,  author  of  "Psyche," 
is  a   Philadelphian  by  birth  and  a  ship- 
builder    by     inheritance     and 
A  New  training,  his  father  and  uncles 

comprising  the  well-known 
Philadelphia  ship-building  firm. 
Within  the  past  few  years,  however,  Mr. 
Cramp  has  had  time  and  opportunity  for 
travel  and,  being  very  desirous  of  study- 
ing in  detail  the  history  of  Rome,  ancient, 
mediaeval  and  modern,  he  has  lately 
been  living  in  Italy  and  the  northern  part 
of  Africa.  He  has  devoted  especial  at- 
tention to  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and 
Tiberius,  and  out  of  this  study  has  grown 
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the  present  story.  From  the  promise 
shown  in  it  we  anticipate  further  good 
work  from  this  new  author. 


A  Poe 

League 

Organized 


WALTER  S.  CRAMP 
Author  of  "  Psyche  " 

The  Browning  Society  is  to  have  a  rival. 
Miss  Marie  Leahy,  of  New  York  City,  has 
succeeded  in  organizing  a  Poe 
League,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  stimulate  interest  in  the 
character  and  works  of  Edgar 
Allan  Poe.  The  membership  of  the  new 
league  is  to  be  unlimited,  and  it  is  the  hope 
of  its  founder  that  the  movement  will  find 
eager  supporters  throughout  the  country. 
*     *     * 

The .  inconveniences  of  uncut  leaves  in 
books  and  magazines  are  leading  to  indig- 
nant protests  in  the  columns  of 
some  of  the  English  papers. 
We  can  only  trust  that  Amer- 
ica will  take  up  the  matter  in 
serious  spirit,  so  that  the  faults  of  the  ab- 
surd practice  will  be  forcibly  presented  to 
the  publishers  and  a  general  complaint  on 
the  part  of  the  public  may  ensue.  We  do 
not  need  to  dwell  upon  the  ordinary  trou- 
bles caused  by  uncut  leaves.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  the  woman  reader  in  the 
street-car,  who,  in  just  the  most  interest- 
ing portion  of  a  story  has  to  pause  and 
fumble  for  a  hairpin,  or,  lacking  the  proper 
kind,  wire  hairpins  being  somewhat  out  of 
date,  has  to  scramble  about  in  a  hand 
satchel  for  a  visiting  card  in  order  to  ruin 
it,  and  perhaps  the  book  as  well,  in  an 
effort  to  part  the  leaves.  Your  thoughtful 
reader  may  have  sufficient  foresight  to 
arm  himself  or  herself  with  a  small  book- 
marker, and  men  can  call  into  service  a 
pocket-knife,  but  how  much  pleasanter  to 


The 

Difficulties 

of 

Uncut 

Pages 


have  the  leaves  of  a  book  all  fresh  and 
clean-cut,  and  so  be  permitted  to  peruse  the 
pages  undisturbedly. 

There  is  a  tendency  among  the  magazine 
publishers  to  furnish  as  many  cut  copies 
as  are  desired.  This  tendency  points  to  a 
day  when  the  uncut  book  or  magazine  will 
be  a  past  episode. 


ACNES  AND  EGERTON  CASTLE 
Authors  of  "  Rose  of  the  World" 

Who  doesn't  wait  eagerly  for  a  new 
novel  by  the  Castles?  ''Rose  of  the 
World"  is  just  ready,  and 
those  of  us  who  have  not  been 
following  it  serially  through 
the  ''Saturday  Evening  Post'' 
feel  that  a  treat  is  in  store  for  us. 


Tlie  New 

Castle 

5tory 


"The  Castaway,"  by  Miss  Hallie  Er- 
minie  Rives,  is  in  the  process  of  dramatiza- 
tion. Otis  Skinner  is  among  the 
actors  named  as  possibilities 
for  the  role  of  Byron.  The 
story  should  make  a  most  in- 
teresting play,  one  of  the  best  that  have  so 
far  been  derived  from  popular  fiction. 


Byron 
on  the 
Stage 


ROBERT  AMES  BENNETT 
Author  of  "The  White  Christ" 


Jules  Verne,  the  famous  writer  of  boys' 
tales,  died  at  his  home,  in  Amiens,  France, 
on  March  24.  As  one  paper 
The  death  of  puts  it,  this  narrator  of  mar- 
Juies  Verne  velous  tales  divides  honors 
with  but  one  thing  in  Amiens 
and  that  is  the  Cathedral,  the  pictures  of 
which  are  to  be  found,  side  by  side  with 
those  of  the  author  in  all  the  shop  win- 
dows. 

M.  \'erne  was  no  stylist ;  the  French 
Academy  refused  to  elect  him  to  member- 
ship because  his  characters  were  puppets 
and  he  lacked  the  refinements  of  literature 
in  all  his  work.  But  the  many  boys,  as 
well    as   the   many   grown    persons,    who 


have  read  his  stories  care  little  for  this. 
He  had  a  field  and  he  worked  it  to  advan- 
tage, and  "Around  the  World  in  Eighty 
Days,"  "Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  Under 
the  Sea"  and  "From  the  Earth  to  the 
Moon"  have  furnished  hours  and  hours 
of  amusement  and  dreams  for  the  count- 
less number  of  young  brains  that  have  fed 
so  avidiously  upon  them.  M.  Verne's  in- 
genuity, his  imagination,  the  vigor  with 
which  he  set  forth  his  tales  and  the  sense 
of  realism  with  which  he  endowed  them, 
compensated  for  the  rhetorical  failings, 
and  who  shall  say  that  these  wonder  stor- 
ies have  not,  now  and  then,  proved  inspira- 
tion to  the  embryonic  scientist? 
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Pifhter 
Hero 


The  Rev.  .Cyrus  Townsend  Brady  has 
been  persuaded  to  a  two  months'  occu- 
pancy of  the  pulpit  in  Trinity 
Mr^^Brmdy  church,  Toledo,  Ohio.  We 
Pulpit  Again  have  the  assurance  of  Mr. 
Brady,  however,  that  this  does 
not  mean  a  cessation  of  literary  labor. 
Nonetheless,  the  likelihood  is  that  pas- 
toral work  will  require  so  much  of  Mr. 
Brady's  time  that  he  will  be  able  to  enjoy 
something  at  least  of  a  literary  vacation. 
This  may  be  of  advantage  not  only  to 
him,  but  to  his  readers  as  well.  It  has 
looked  at  times  as  if  Mr.  Brady  were 
writing  too  much  and  too  rapidly. 
*     *     * 

"The  Game,"  Mr.  Jack  London's  new- 
story,  now  running  in  the  "Metropolitan" 
and  to  be  published  in  book 
A  Priie-  form  some  time  in  June,  is  an- 
other of  those  frank  portrayals 
of  Mr.  London's  exaltation  of 
the  brute  in  man.  The  study  presents  a 
young  fellow  struggling  for  the  sake  of 
the  girl  that  he  loves,  against  the  compell- 
ing fascination  of  the  Ring,  in  which  he 
has  won  success.  In  the  first  part  of  the 
tale,  the  only  part  that  has  appeared  so 
far,  the  reader  is  almost  won  to  the  point 
of  conviction  by  the  author's  forceful  plea, 
put  into  the  mouth  of  the  hero,  in  favor 
of  those  qualities  of  health  and  vigor  which 
the  enthusiast  claims  are  developed  by  the 
generally  abhorred  profession  of  the  prize 
fighter. 

"I  tell  you,"  says  Joe,  "it  is  good,  and  healthy, 
too.  Look  at  me.  I  have  to  live  clean  to  be  in 
condition  like  this.  I  live  cleaner  than  anybody 
you  know — baths,  rub-downs,  exercise,  regular 
hours,  good  food  and  no  makin*  a  pig  of  my- 
self, no  drinking,  no  smoking,  nothing  that'll 
hurt  me.  Why,  I  live  cleaner  than  you,  Gene- 
vieve— I  don't  mean  soap  and  water,  but  look 
here.     Feel  this." 

He  pressed  the  ends  of  her  fingers  into  his 
hard  arm-muscles  until  she  winced  from  the 
hurt. 

"Hard  all  over,  like  that,"  he  went  on.  "Now 
that's  what  I  call  clean.  Every  bit  of  flesh  an' 
blood  an'  muscle  is  clean  right  down  to  the 
bones — an'  they're  clean,  too.  No  soap  an' 
water  only  on  the  skin,  but  clean  all  the  way 
in.  I  tell  you,  it  feels  clean.  It  knows  it's  clean 
itself.  When  I  wake  up  in  the  morning,  an'  go 
to  work,  every  drop  of  blood  and  bit  of  meat 
is  shouting  right  out  that  it  is  clean." 

Mr.  London  can  do  this  sort  of  thing 
well,  and  "The  Game"  promises  to  be  one 
of  his  most  masterly  bits  of  work. 


oration 


The  April  magazines  dutifully  remem- 
bered the  centenary  anniversary  of  Hans 
Andersen^s  birth.  Besides  the 
The  Andersen  several  articles  with  which 
Book  News  commemorated 
the  day,  there  were  sketches 
of  Andersen  as  man  and  author  in  both 
"The  Critic"  and  "The  Bookman,"  while 
in  the  "Review  of  Reviews"  Julius  Morit- 
zen,  a  writer  particularly  qualified  to  take 
up  Danish  subjects,  had  an  interesting  de- 
scription of  Odense,  the  birthplace  of  Hans 
Andersen. 


A.  E  W.MASON 
Author  of  "The  Truants.'  Etc. 

From  a  drawing  by  Stuart   Boyd 

In  the  "  London  Bookman 


WITH      THE      NEW 
BOOKS 


By    Takait  H^illUms^    LL.  D. 


Mr.  Firth  has  repeated  his  work  in  the 
"lieroes"  series.  He  has  told  the  life  of 
a  man  whose  place  in  history 
Consuntia*  is  due  rather  to  his  period  than 
jotaaBTiPirtta  his  achievements,  to  his  ca- 
pacity for  organization,  rather 
than  his  ability  in  action.  Constantine 
had  the  stormy  life  of  all  human  rulers 
in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  when 
the  Roman  world  was  growing  empty  and 
the  barbarian  world  about  growing  full  to 
overflowing,  he  recognized  that  the  Empire 
had  become  Christian,  he  organized  the 
Christian  Church  on  the  basis  of  a  written 
creed,  and  he  provided  the  ark  in  which 
Greek  and  Roman  learning  were  ferried 
over  a  dreary,  savage  flood  of  a  dark 
thousand  years,  by  founding  Constanti- 
nople, the  one  city  in  Europe  which  was 
not  ruined  between  the  fourth  and  four- 
teenth centuries.  Mr.  Firth  is  tangled 
over  the  events  of  Constantine's  life,  he  is 
clear  on  his  religious  relations,  he  de- 
scribes Constantinople  with  accuracy,  fol- 
lowing Growevor  rather  than  Millingen, 
and  he  has  little  to  say  of  the  administra- 
tive reorganization  of  the  Empire.  In 
much  of  this  Constantine  inherited  from 
Diocletian ;  but  he  drew  the  line  between 
military,  civil  and  religious  functions  as  it 
had  never  been  drawn  before.  On  this 
Mr.  Firth  is  deficient.  He  writes  rapidly 
and  now  and  then  carelessly,  but  he  is 
fair,  full  and  well-balanced.  The  book 
opens  up  a  new  page,  not  too  well  known  ; 
but  Mr.  Firth  throughout  feels  the  man 
better  than  the  period. 
*     *     * 

Why  is  not  Miss  Thomas  more  read? 
She   is  well-known.     Her  poems   are   in 

all  the  magazines.  She  has 
^'"'■_  the  gift  of  facile,  if  not  lofty, 

ftaomJs*         rhyme.     "Cassia"  has  a   neat 

dramatic  story  of  mediaeval 
Rome  and  much  verse  of  good  "occa- 
sional" quality,  and  some  with  the  round- 
ing line;  but  it  never  quite  boils  over, 
simmering  and  steaming  instead. 


A  son-in-law  often  makes  a  good  bi- 
ographer, but  he  never  knows  what  to 
Pobert  leave     out — writing,     indeed, 

stephM  under  the  watchful  eye  of  his 

*^  -  mother-in-law^  and  his  wife,  on 

Byc.  e.  BjfiM^  subject  which  they  deem  of 
more  importance  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  put  together.    Mr.  Hawker,  the  son 
of  a  divine,  who  was  read  in  the   eig^h- 
teenth    century,    and     forgotten    in     the 
nineteenth,    held     a    vicarage    in     !Mor- 
wenstow,       on      the      extreme       Corn- 
wall edge  of  England.       No  such   man 
can  be  made  now  anywhere.     His  life  he 
passed  in  a  country  church.     He  was  J2 
when  he  died.     He  had  in  this  time  pub- 
lished   much;    had    furnished    Tennyson 
with  the  precise  color  needed  for  the  Ar- 
thurian cycle,  corresponded  with  the  fore- 
most figures  in  English  letters,  and  been 
through  the   first  half  of  the  Victorian 
period  a  figure  in  letters  who  produced  lit- 
tle but  was  esteemed  much.     In  the  last 
hour  of  his  life,  having  been  all  his  days 
an  Anglican  priest,  he  entered  the  Roman 
communion  on  his  death  bed.     In  dress, 
in  diction,  in  conduct  and  in  character  he 
stood  apart.    Baring  Gould  wrote  a  short 
life,  mere  travesty.     His  son-in-law  has 
made  visible  by  a  prodigious  pile  of  letters 
the  texture  of  a  life  unique  and  led  apart 
of  a  craggy,  tempestuous  and   dominant 
character.    Few  will  read  it,  so  long  is  it. 
(John  Lane.) 


Mr.  Andrew  D.  White  has  added  to  the 
small  list  of  American  autobiographies 
which  deal  with  persons,  rather 
iiSlfylJ?"  than  with  events.  He  has  been 
Whlte^  ^'  ^^^  ^^^  '^^^  ^"  contact  with  pub- 
lic affairs,  instead  of  sharing  in 
their  control.  He  began  with  an  European 
training.  He  was  one  of  the  first  men  in 
this  country  to  take  up  systematic  work 
as  an  architect.  He  had  the  advantage 
of  an  independent  income.  He  lived  in  a 
city  where  entrance  on  political  life  was 
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easy.  His  term  at  Albany  brought  him 
in  intimate  contact  with  the  most  interest- 
ing educational  experiment  of  the  period 
in  Cornell  University.  He  was  early  in 
touch  with  our  diplomatic  life.  He  has 
passed  his  closing  active  years  as  Minister 
at  St.  Petersburg  and  Berlin. 

In  writing  of  both  these,  he  has  gone  to 
the  farthest  verge  of  a  man  who  by  his 
position  earned  the  place  of  a  guest  in  a 
foreign  country.  A  trained  diplomat  would 
have  probably  hesitated  to  write  with  the 
free  comment  which  he  has  displayed.  This 
does  not  diminish  the  interest  of  the  work 
as  an  autobiography,  but  it  undoubtedly 
will  increase  the  impression  abroad  that 
this  country  is  represented  by  men  who 
do  not  grasp  all  the  relations  of  a  diplo- 
matic career.  But  with  these  limitations 
Mr.  White  has  in  his  autobiography  (The 
Century  Co.)  given  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
attitude  and  aspect  of  the  man  who  began 
before  the  civil  war  and  continued  in 
active  life  for  a  generation  thereafter.  You 
feel  as  you  cannot  in  a  mere  history,  the 
fresh  touch  with  which  men  addressed 
themselves  to  the  new  problems  of  the 
6o's,  not  only  war,  but  peace ;  the  fashion 
in  which  education  shaped  itself  in  the 
70's ;  reform  grew  in  the  8o's,  and  in  the 
90's  the  national  spirit  suddenly  flowered, 
and  now,  like  the  aloe,  its  blossom  aloft, 
looks  over  a  wider  horizon. 


Coventry  Patmore,  who  died  in  1897, 
wrote  three  eloquent  books  of  poems  to 
Coventry  show  that  a  man  could  never 
Patnore  be  in  love  but  once — and  was 
ByBdnniid  married  three  times.  He  had 
o«*^  a  prodigious  vogue.    When  he 

had  published  his  first  poem,  Lord 
Houghton,  who  judged  people  much  by 
their  clothes,  asked  Mrs.  Proctor  "Who 
is  your  lean  young  friend  with  the  frayed 
coat  cuffs?''  Not  long  before  his  death 
Patmore  sold  a  single  piece  of  property 
for  $135,000,  the  fruits  of  his  successful 
poem,  of  which  in  one  of  its  editions,  a  mil- 
lion copies  were  sold.  Mr.  Gosse  has 
expanded  to  a  single  volume  (Charles 
Scribner's  Sons)  in  the  "Literary  Lives" 
the  article  which  he  wrote  for  the  "St. 
James  Gazette,'*  whose  editor,  Frederick 
Greenwood,  was  Patmore's  executor,  and 


a  magazine  article  he  wrote.  Neither  the 
author  of  "The  Angel  of  the  House"  or 
of  "Religio  Poetae"  has  held  his  place 
before  men.  The  two  big  volumes  of 
memoirs  and  correspondence  compiled  by 
Mr.  Basil  Champneys  gave  little.  Mr. 
Gosse  has  accurately  sketched  his  environ- 
ment, analyzed  his  verse,  and  assigned 
him  unique  place  as  the  solitary  poet  of 
the  married  life.  Some  verse  he  wrote, 
but  most  of  it  was  mellifulous  treacle. 
None  the  less  he  stood  for  a  definite  work 
in  letters  and  marked  the  disappearance 
of  subjective  emotion.  His  was  the  last 
poem  in  English  which  endeavored  to  do 
a  large  family  wash  of  the  emotions  in 
public. 

*     *     * 

Mr.  Landon  can  pair  off  with  Abbe 
Hue,  and  the  Roman  priest  is  one  of  the 
The  Opeaiat  ^^^^  travelers  in  all  history.  He 
off  Tibet  wrote  of  Tibet  an  unique  book 

By  Perceval  oi  minute  observation  and 
Luidoa  personal  temperament.      Tem- 

perament Mr.  Landon  has  not.  He 
is  an  Englishman,  and  a  "London  Times" 
correspondent,  but  he  has  the  capacity  of 
seeing  things  as  they  are,  and  telling  them 
as  he  sees  them.  He  was  with  Colonel 
Younghusband's  expedition.  On  such  a 
foray,  partly  military,  partly  diplomatic, 
and  partly  pure  land  loot,  the  correspon- 
dent of  the  "London  Times"  is  a  person- 
age. He  is  in  the  official  confidence  of 
everyone.  He  sees  all.  He  knows  all. 
It  is  his  own  fault  if  he  does  not  record 
all.  Mr.  Landon  has.  He  has  the  sports- 
man's eye  for  ground,  the  mountain 
climber's  sense  of  great  height  and 
its  conditions ;  the  knowledge  of  a  trained 
expert  as  to  the  politics  of  each  situation, 
and  a  reporter's  photographic  capacity. 
His  one  limitation — it  is  serious — lies  in 
his  lack  of  comparative  Asiatic  knowl- 
edge. No  man  who  clearly  understood 
just  what  place  Tibetan  painting  occupies 
between  the  start  of  Asiatic  art  in  North 
India,  and  its  final  flower  in  Jaoan,  would 
speak  of  the  work  of  Lhasa  as  "minia- 
ture." Minute  it  is,  but  not  miniature.  On 
people  and  places,  officials  and  abbots,  Mr. 
Landon  is  accuracy  itself.  He  has  added 
a  new  chapter  to  geography.  Like  most 
Englishmen,  however,  he  knows  only  what 
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he  sees,  and,  like  all  men,  he  can  see  only 
what  he  knows.  The  result  is  that,  while 
his  observation  is  admirable,  his  interpre- 
tation is  sometimes  limited.  He  knows 
Buddhism  from  the  outside,  and  in  Tibet 
its  ultimate  centre  has  been  reached.  Even 
here  his  three  or  four  pages  on  the  im- 
mured monks  live  in  memory  like  a  night- 
mare, and  represent  the  Nadir  of  Bud- 
dhism as  early  Nirvana  is  at  zenith.  *'The 
Opening  of  Tibet"  (Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co.)  is  one  of  those  volumes  which  one 
instantly  sees  takes  its  place  among  those 
which  thereafter  are  the  quoted  datum  of 
every  subsequent  observer  and  historian. 


Mrs.  Atherton  has  gathered  in  a  single 
volume  (Harper  &  Brothers)  a  group  of 


The  Bell 


Stories  in   which   she  has   en- 


in  the  Fog  deavored  to  think — unsuccess- 
By  Gertrude  fully.  The  Collection  is  dedi- 
Atherton  cated  to  Henry  James,  and 
some  of  its  pages  must  suggest  to  him  that 
what  Maisie  knew  was  trivial  by  the  side 
of  what  a  man  learns  of  himself  by  the 
dedication  of  others.  Mrs.  Atherton  has 
worked  out  a  series  of  sharp  situations. 
In  every  story  something  breaks,  but  the 
action  is  carried  on  by  figures  precisely 
similar  to  those  which  save  the  time  of  the 
sitter  while  the  artist  is  at  work  on  the 
costume.  Nothing  happens  in  the  stories 
except  event.  This  is  a  lack.  The  real 
object  of  a  short  story  is  to  represent 
character  and  not  to  report.  Mrs.  Ath- 
erton is  at  many  points  one  of  the  best 
of  reporters ;  partly  of  what  is  within,  and 
sometimes  of  what  is  without.  For  situa- 
tions she  has  an  unerring  eye.  No  one  of 
these  stories  but  at  some  point  holds. 


But  for  a  touch  here  and  there,  now  of 
bathos  and  then  again  akin  to  blasphemy, 
the  pages  Wilde  wrote  in 
DeProfandU  R^^ding  Gaol  would  be  the 
By  Oscar  Qj^jy  piece  of  literature  writ- 
^"*'*  ten     in     English     for     dreary 

months.  It  stands  apart.  It  is  a  con- 
tribution to  letters  so  far  above  the  cur- 
rent work  of  the  day  that  there  are  pages 
of  it  which  are  flawless.  They  are  style, 
compact,  complete,  and  unmistakable — the 
final  touch.    But  the  difficulty  with  Wilde 


was  that  he  possessed  a  wonderful  organ 
of  expression  and  a  trivial  desire  to  see 
himself  while  he  was  using  it.  This  dou- 
ble gait  robs  his  movement  of  simplicity. 
It  smutches  lofty  pages  with  self-con- 
sciousness, but,  in  spite  of  this,  and  most 
who  are  sincere  will  see  this  so  plainly 
as  to  see  nothing  else,  he  has  written  not 
merely  a  human  document  which  many 
have  and  lack  the  final  high  note — style — 
but  he  has  added  a  new  chapter  to  price- 
less records  of  the  soul,  sinning,  suffer- 
ing, and  reaching  out  of  this  a  new  life. 
Not  easy  is  it  to  over-estimate  the  pene- 
tration or  the  dignity  with  which  an 
ignoble  experience  has  been  ennobled 
in  this  study  of  resolution  bom  of  com- 
plete collapse.  Yet  where  preciosity  is. 
perfection  is  not,  and  where  self -conscious- 
ness enters  there  sincerity  departs.  (G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.) 


Mr.  Page  has  attempted  in  the  service 
of  the  ** French  Classics  for  English  Read- 
ers"   (G.  P.   Putnam's   Sons) 
—  the  impossible  task  of  tummg 

Sl'^^-'o*        the  "Rabelais"  from  revelation 

Hidden  Pate     .    ^  .  ^,  . 

mto  narration.    This  supreme 
work  of  Gallic  genius,  perhaps  the  first 
great  thing   ever  done  by  a  man     who 
wrote  the  mingling  of  the  Langue     d'oc 
and  the  Langue  d'oeil,  expresses  precisely 
an  attitude  and  an  inner  aspect  of  mind 
which     regards     all     phenomena     which 
relate  to  human  nature  as  of  equal  in- 
terest, importance  and  interpretation.    As 
a  large  share  of  life  is  necessarily  visceral, 
any  such,  attempt  is  logically  revolting  to 
those  of  a  different  convention  and  con- 
sciousness.    Mr.  Page  has  sought  to  get 
the  better  of  this  by  eliding  the  frank  per- 
sonal   utterances    of    "Rabelais"    which 
owes  all  its  value  to  its  candor,  and  turning 
it  instead  into  a  narrative  of  the  adven- 
tures of  Gargantua  and  Pantagruel.    This 
enables  people  to  talk  about  a  book  which 
they   have     never     read,   for  "Rabelais" 
treated  in  this  way  bears  exactly  the  same 
resemblance  to  the  genuine  article  which 
the  stuffed  tiger  at  tihe  door  of  a  furrier's 
shop  does  to  the  great  cat  of  the  jungle- 
He  has  the  same  skin  and  marks,  but  his 
inwards  are  different.     The  furrier's  sign 
has  its  value,  because  it  tells  you  where 
you   can  get   furs,   and  this  combination 
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will  tell  a  great  many  people  where  to  get 
answers  to  examination  papers,  but  it  is 
not  "Rabelais." 

*     *     * 

Wisely,  the  fugitive  verse  of  John  Paul 
Bocock,  who  died  last  June  and  left  a 
Book  friend  in  every  man  who  had 

JXa^iS  **  known  him,  has  been  gathered 
ByjoiinP«tti  ^"^^  ^  slender,  well-selected 
Bocock  volume.     He  had  no  illusions. 

He  held  less  high  than  he  should  the  gift 
he  had,  but  it  enabled  him  lightly  to  touch 
many  emotions  with  easy  verse,  often  sug- 
gestive, and  always  readable.  Journalism 
absorbed  him  like  some  machine  in  which 
men  are  put  and  nothing  is  left  but  the  by- 
product of  a  little  book  of  verse,  or  a 
dozen  essays.  The  rest  of  the  life  has 
been  chewed  up. 


A  great  geologist  has  the  advantage 
over  most  men  of  mind  and  of  science. 
Landscape  in  ^^^^  his  best  work  is  done  in 
History  the  Open  air,  stimulated  by  the 

By  Arctaibaid  rccord  he  studies.  Beyond 
Qeikio  most  gcologists.  Sir  Archibald 

Geikie  has  always  read  in  his  geological 
study  of  the  past,  the  history  of  man.  No 
one  of  his  geological  papers  but  has  flashes 
of  light  on  the  entire  field  of  human  an- 
nals. Half  this  book  on  "Landscape  in 
History"  (Archibald  Constable  &  Co.) 
goes  to  its  subject  in  four  addresses, 
which  take  up  the  relations  of  topography 
as  interpreted  by  geology,  history, 
imagination  and  literature,  with  a  clos- 
ing study^  of  the  British  Islands, 
which  presents  in  a  brief  extract 
his  illuminating  lectures  before  the 
Royal  Society  in  1884.  Whether  a  man  is 
a  student  of  history,  of  letters,  or  geology, 
or  a  mere  traveler,  he  will  find  these  130 
pages — which  he  can  read  at  a  sitting — a 
fresh  view,  not  only  of  the  subject  of 
which  Sir  Archibald  treats,  but  of  land- 
scape everywhere.  All  his  life  this  Scotch 
geologist  has  had  the  knack  of  so  telling 
what  one  knew  already.  Such  men  are 
rare,  and  whatever  they  write  is  worth 
reading.  The  rest  of  the  book  goes  to 
two  English  geologist  worthies,  Hutton 
and  Smith,  and  the  scientific  education 
which  in  England  is  of  the  sort  to  irritate 
the  thinking  man. 


Mrs.   Henry  James   Ross   is   a  typical 
member  of  the  English  colony  in   Italy. 
Old  Florence    ^^^  husband  owns  a  villa  and 
_  a  famous  collection  of  orchids 

By  Janet  just  outside  of  Florence.  He 
Anne  Ross  -^  ^^^^^^  known  by  "Letters 
from  the  East,  1837-57,"  o"^  oi  the  most 
accurate  views  of  Turkey  60  years  ago 
ever  written.  Mrs.  Ross  is  the  daughter 
of  A.  C.  Duff-Gordon.  Her  life  in  Egypt 
has  given  her  an  Oriental  view.  She  has 
written  "On  Florentine  Villas,"  1901 ; 
"Leaves  from  Our  Tuscan  Kitchen,"  1899 ; 
and  in  her  present  volume  (E.  P.  Button 
&  Co.)  Mrs.  Ross  has  collected  the  stray 
magazine  articles  of  a  dozen  years.  The 
source  is  obvious;  Villari  and  familiar 
studies — Italian  and  English— of  the  life 
in  Florence,  but  it  is  a  convenient  volume 
(Dent  &  Co.)  with  much  information, 
some  personal  observation,  and  a  constant 
faithfulness  of  record,  but  no  penetration 
of  vision.  "The  Misericordia"  are  here. 
The  popular  songs  of  Tuscany ;  papers  on 
the  land  system  of  the  region ;  its  vine- 
yards, and  the  Valley  of  the  Amo.  It 
adds  one  more  to  the  class  of  volumes  to 
which  Hutton's  "Literary  Land  Marks," 
Mrs.  Oliphant^s  "Makers,"  Cartwright*s 
(Mrs.  Henry  Aly)  "Painters,"  Gardner's 
"Story"  or  Leland's  "Legends"  belong. 
The  best  general  works  are  Yriarte's  and 
Villari's  series,  now  translated. 


Dr.  Mitchell  grows  in  skill,  care  and  ca- 
pacity to  use  material  so  as  to  produce 
Constance  precisely  the  effect  proposed. 
Treicot  It   is    twenty   years    since   he 

Bys.~wcir  wrotc  his  first  novel,  turning 
Mitchell  ^Q  ^yj  entirely  new  literary 
task  after  he  was  56.  In  that,  as  in  all 
his  subsequent  work,  he  has  gone  on  add- 
ing to  the  complete  interpretation  of  femi- 
nine nature.  Each  of  his  novels  has  had 
some  one  character  like  Octopy  in  one 
of  the  earlier,  instantly  recognizable  to 
those  of  experience,  and  convincing  to 
those  without  this  aid.  His  present  novel 
turns  on  a  phenomenon  less  frequent — 
the  feminine  nemesis — into  which  a  loving 
woman  is  transformed  whose  husband  has 
been  untimely  cut  oflf.  George  Trescot  is 
shot  by  a  Western  bully.  His  wife  be- 
comes the  visible  conscience  of  his  mur- 
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derer,  constantly  reminding  him  of  his 
guilt,  until  there  is  no  escape  save  in  sui- 
cide, and  suicide  is  never  an  escape  from 
anything.  This  simple  plot  is  told  in  pages 
written  with  illumination,  replete  with 
skill  in  dialogue,  perpetually  moving  with 
ordered  march  towards  the  appointed  con- 
clusion. The  work  is  formal  in  the  sense 
that  logic  is  formal.  But  it  has  the  per- 
petual charm  of  the  accurate  craftsman, 
whose  work  at  no  moment  moves  a  hair's 
breadth  from  his  proposed  purpose.  The 
heroine,  who  fills  the  book  and  gives  it  its 
title,  has,  besides,  those  special  qualities 
of  reserve,  breeding  and  elevation,  which 
differ  from  the  general.  It  has  that 
rarest  of  all  things  in  letters,  a  well-bred 
woman,  completely  pictured  in  all  the  re- 
lations of  life  with  nice  perception  of  the 
precise  qualities  that  make  the  woman  of 
breeding.     (The  Century  Co.) 

*  •     * 

This  ^'handbook''  (Longmans,  Green 
&    Co.)     has    plans,    measurements  and 

illustrations  which  furnish  in- 
•adtta«Taj  formation  not  otherwise  acces- 
o  »  oTm     ■.  sible  in  the  usual  library  in  re- 

gard  to  the  Taj,  by  no  means 
the  most  remarkable  building  in  Moslem 
India,  but  the  one  most  written  about. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  represents  a  period 
late,  a  taste  somewhat  debased,  and  owes 
its  extraordinary  vogue  to  the  traveler's 
untraveled  eye.  It  is  usually  written  about 
with  a  photograph  or  two.  This  small 
volume  gives  plans  and  details  which 
otherwise  must  be  sought  in  costly  and 
expensive  work. 

*  *     * 

These  letters,  which  appeared  in  the 
Chicago  "Railway  Age,"  map  the  inner 
1b  flS7  "  consciousness  of  the  American 
Railway         railroad  man  better  than  any 

Official  ^1  •  r  i. 

—  one  other  series  of  pages  yet 

D^tafrmSe  printed.  They  carry  good  ad- 
vice. The  young  railroad  man  will  often 
learn  from  these  pages  what  he  knows 
already,  only  you  never  know  a  thing 
within  until  you  have  seen  it  somewhere 
without.  The  new  type  of  American  rail- 
road man  is  coming  to  value  his  work 
more  than  his  place;  power  more  than 
pay;  responsibility  more  than  public 
reputation ;  to  feel,  in  short,  all  those  var- 
ious higher  thrills  which  separate  the  sol- 


dier from  the  hireling.  Mr.  Hine  .does 
not  seem  to  be  aware  that  he  was  doing 
this,  but  his  pages  are  full  of  this  new 
view,  far  apart  from  the  one  which  has  ex- 
isted in  the  past.    (The  Railway  Age  Co.) 


It  has  been  the  fortune  of  Italy  for  a 
century  in  the  field  of  electricity  and  mag- 
Radio  netism    steadily    to  make   the 
Activity         first    discovery    and    leave    its 
BvAugusto    profitable    mercantile  applica- 
'^•■**             tion  to  others.    This  was  true 
of  Magneto,  Volta,  and  promises  to  be  true 
of  Marconi.    Professor  Righi,  holding  the 
Chair  of     Physics  at  Bologna,  has  con- 
densed into  a  single  volume,  translated  by 
Professor  Augustus  Trowbridge,  of   the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  the  present  con- 
dition of  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  the- 
or>'  which  is  slowly  welding  into  one  all 
the    vibrations    in    matter    in    light,  heat 
and   electricity,  together  with  the   recent 
etheric  waves,  X,  N,  radio,  and  the  rest. 
The  book  is  extremely  hard  reading.     Its 
full  title  tells  its  purpose:  ** Modem  The- 
ory   of     Physical     Phenomenon,     Radio- 
Activity,     Ions,     Electrons**     (Macmillan 
Company).    The  kernel  in  the  entire  the- 
ory as  here  expounded  is  that  the  atom  is 
really  a  point  on  which  the  opposing  cur- 
rents of  electricity  meet  the  combinations 
of  the  atom  turning  upon  the  positive  and 
negative  character  pf  these  ions  or  elec- 
trical    impulses.       Hard     as     Professor 
Righi *s  task  is,  he  has  a  Latin  lucidity. 
Anyone  who  will  read  carefully  and  slow- 
ly will  find  himself  able,  if  he  reads  each 
difficult  page  more  than  once,  to  grasp  its 
relations. 


This  little  volume,  written  after  a  very 
considerable  colonial  experience,  could  not 
Nature  ^^  "^^^  ^^^  classes  much  below 

Teaching  the  high  school,  but  it  will  be 
BvP.'watts.  extremely  useful  to  any 
^•^•''■'••■"•"teacher  who  is  trying  to  teach 
his  pupils  to  think  as  well  as  to  observ-e. 
It  deals  with  plant  growth,  much  of  it  is 
familiar,  but  every  few  pages  one  meets 
some  quick,  sharp  piece  of  observation, 
like  the  various  expedients  by  which  the 
growing  plant  clears  itself  from  its  cotyle- 
dons, a  process  scarcely  mentioned  in 
most  elementary  botanies. 


Afield  with    the  Novelists 


By    Norma    K,     Bright 


WHAT  would  one  do  without  the 
novelists  ?  Never  a  place  so  dis- 
tant but  the  novelistic  mind  can 
wing  its  way  thither ;  never  an  age  so  ob- 
scure nor  a  period  so  complicated  but  the 
novelistic  brain  can  analyze  it  and  picture 
it  forth  systematized  and  simplified  upon 
the  printed  page.  North,  South,  East  and 
West — each  crack  and  cranny  of  this  old 
world  falls  prey  to  the  zeal  of  the  enter- 
prising spirit  and  "from  Greenland's  icy 
mountains  to  India's  coral  strand"  your 
modern  man  of  ficticmal  impulse  bears  you 
away.  History  is  made  one  day ;  the  un- 
tiring novelist  has  storied  it  the  next ;  nei- 
ther the  explorer  nor  the  scientist  is  safe 
in  his  avocation — every  province — ^histori- 
cal, political,  scientific,  sociological,  is  in- 
vaded by  this  avidious  seeker  after  ma- 
terial for  "a  good  tale.*' 

Take  a  bundle  of  books — chosen  at  ran- 
dom from  among  the  Spring  publications 
— and  see  how  true  are  these  reflections. 

The  Dryad* 

The  very  first  we  pick  up  is  nothing 
short  of  a  marvel  of  ingenuitv — Mr.  Jus- 
tin Huntly  McCarthy's  "The  Dryad."  If 
anyone  merits  distinction  for  cleverness 
of  idea  in  placing  a  romance,  it  is  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy. He  began  with  the  little-known 
Villon,  he  continued  with  Robert  of 
Sicily,  a  unique  subject  truly,  and  with 
several  little  trite  tales  scattered  between 
he  now  issues  into  view  with  the  Athens 
of  the  French  occupation.  Perhaps  a  min- 
imum number  of  readers  know  anything 
of  that  period  in  Greek  history,  during 
the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  French 
Barons  ruled  in  the  East,  when  the  Dukes 
of  Athens,  of  Corinth,  and  of  the  various 
other  cities  of  Hellas  were  noblemen  trans- 
planted from  French  soil. 

**The  Dr}'ad''  is  merely  a  bit  of  tinselled 
tapestr>' — a  dream  of  fairyland  based 
upon  historical  truth.  A  slender  girl — a 
dryad  of  the  woods,  the  last  of  the  immor- 
tals— falls  in  love  with  the  Duke  of 
Athens's  heir  and,  deprived  of  his  com- 

*The  Dryad.  By  Justin  Huntly  McCarthy^ 
author  of  **The  Proud  Prince,"  etc.  Harper 
&  Brothers. 


pany  by  conspiracy,  masquerades  as  a 
young  Prince,  overcomes  her  lover  in  the 
lists  and  discloses  the  plot  that  involves 
him.  After  various  vicissitudes  she  ac- 
cepts baptism  of  a  Christian  hermit,  and 
in  so  doing  forfeits  her  attribute  of  eter- 
nal youth  and  becomes  a  mortal  woman. 
A  fabric,  very  fine  and  flimsy,  and  woven 
of  imagination's  unsubstantialities,  but  its- 
charm  lies  in  this  very  quality  of  illusion, 
the  delicate  mesh  closes  gradually,  but 
surely;  then  a  single  breath  shatters  it. 
Golden  ages  are  fair  to  contemplate ;  they 
furnish  the  delicacies  at  the  literary  ban- 
quet. 

Two  rather  more  tangible  studies 
drawn  from  musty  archives  and  drawn, 
too,  wath  more  of  fact  and  less  of  fancy, 
are  "For  the  White  Christ"  and  "Psyche!'^ 

For  the  White   Christ* 

The  first  of  these  is  a  strong,  vividly 
colored  picture  of  the  days  of  Charle- 
magne. Oliver  and  Roland  and  the  great 
Karl  are  the  heroes.  A  romance  thrills 
the  pages,  which  wear  the  aspect  of  closely 
packed  canvases  in  striking  hues — the 
Kinney's  have  caught  the  idea  precisely  in 
their  illustrations — each  picture,  as  it  were,, 
running  blood,  the  whole  air  reverberating 
with  the  clangor  of  steel  arms,  while  in 
the  deeps  of  the  dark  background  mature 
the  subtle  plottings  of  Fastrada  and  in 
the  foreground  Rothada  and  brave  Olvir 
play  out  their  pretty  romance. 

It  is  a  taking  story,  showing  conscien- 
tious research,  the  exercise  of  a  resource- 
ful imagination  and  the  skill  of  a  careful 
student  in  the  art  of  writing.  For  a  first 
novel  it  is  impressive  as  a  work  of  prom- 
ise. Mr.  Bennett  merely-  needs  to  develop 
the  numerous  little  refinements  that  soften 
colors  and  lend  artistic  finish.  He  has 
crudities  as  yet — though  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  they  claim  less  of  attention  in 
the  reading  than  do  the  growth  of  plot  and 
the  compelling  interest  of  the  story  in  its 
entirety. 

*FoR  THE  White  Christ.  By  Robert  Ames 
Bennett.  Illustrated  by  the  Kinneys.  A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Co. 
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Psy c  he  * 

"Psyche"  is  also  a  first  novel — less  happy 
in  the  selection  of  its  time,  and  somewhat 
more  conventionally  wrought.  The  reign 
of  Tiberius  has  furnished  matter  for  so 
many  stories,  it  is  hard — particularly  for  a 
new  author — to  do  better  than  has  been 
done.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Cramp  has 
managed  his  study  of  the  domestic  side  of 
life  in  the  Roman  royal  family  with  no 
little  skill,  and  there  are  character  sketches 
— those  of  Agrippina  and  Sejanus — that 
are  really  well  done.  Mr.  Cramp  has  taken 
pains,  and  this  is  meritorious — for  the 
painstaking  novelist  is  by  no  means  a  com- 
mon figure — and  out  of  material  many 
times  used  he  has  made  a  tale  in  reading 
which  not  a  few  should  find  pleasure. 

The  Way  of  the  Northt 
The  next  book  that  comes  to  hand 
brings  us  to  more  modern  times — the 
period  of  Russia's  jurisdiction  over 
Alaska,  when  Sitka  was  in  the  process  of 
colonizing. 

Mr.  Cheney,  who  again,  we  believe,  is  a 
new  writer,  has  given  in  "The  Way  of  the 
North,"  a  study  of  Russian  character  un- 
der conditions  removed  from  the  ordinary 
oppressions  of  a  despotic  government  and 
placed  in  a  position  of  greater  freedom  and 
in  circumstances  of  a  more  romantic  na- 
ture than  those  to  which  it  has  been  accus- 
tomed. Just  why  the  book  should  have 
been  written  is  a  question  for  which  we 
attempt  no  answer.  Mr.  Cheney  prob- 
ably thought  it  worth  while  to  give  it  form 
as  the  picture  of  a  place  little  known  and  a 
period  still  more  unfamiliar.  Yet,  aside 
from  the  sketching  in  of  the  delightful 
old  Pope,  we  find  the  book  of  scarcely 
more  than  tame  interest  and  the  idea  of 
futility  persists  after  a  perusal. 

The  Verdict  of  the  GodsJ 
From  Sitka  to  India  is  a  far  cry,  yet  to 
India  we  must  go,  with  "The  Verdict  of 
the  Gods."  There  are  still,  it  would  ap- 
pear, a  few  untilled  fields  wherein  the 
omnivorous  writer  may  reap  fiction.    The 

*PsY~CHE^     By'Waiter  S.  Cramp.    Illustrated. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

IThe  Way  of  the    North.         By     Warren 
Cheney.     Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
JThe  Verdict  of  the     Gods.      By     Sarath 
Kumar   Ghosh.     Illustrated.      Dodd,    Mead    & 
Co. 


author,  who  calls  himself  Sarath  Kumar 
Ghosh,  has  sown  in  one  of  these.  Hypno- 
tism in  the  bizarre  sense  that  suggests  the 
popular-priced  theatre's  sleight-of-hand 
performer  and  illusionist  is  a  well-wom 
device  with  novelists,  but  hypnotism  and 
the  practice  of  magic  with  the  halo  of 
superstition  and  religious  belief  cast  about 
it  to  vivify  it  and  give  it  the  semblance  of 
realism,  is  a  deal  less  ordinary,  especially 
when  accomplished  artistically,  in  manner 
to  propitiate  the  most  fastidious. 

"The  Verdict  of  the  Gods"  is  an  Ori- 
ental fairy-tale,  a  modern  Arabian  Nights' 
Entertainment.  The  adventures  of  a  young 
juggler  put  to  the  tests  of  his  life  to  prove 
his  royal  origin  and  to  win  a  Princess  for 
his  bride  furnish  the  incidents.  When  one 
tires  of  every-day  matters,  a  tale  like  this 
wears  the  inviting  aspect  of  a  recreation. 

Shining  Ferry  * 

With  the  exception  of  Mr.  McCarthy, 
new  authors  have  been  occupying  our  at- 
tention. A  well-known  novelist  now  pre- 
sents himself,  Mr.  Arthur  Quiller-Couch, 
with  his  new  story  of  old  Cornwall,  **  Shin- 
ing Ferry."  This  is  a  character  study 
that  only  one  long  in- training  and  natur- 
ally well-endowed  could  have  accom- 
plished. Meeting  it  is  like  meeting  an 
old  friend,  and  it  throws  the  many  novels 
into  insignificance.  Here  is  humanity  in 
humanity's  grooves  and  the  development 
and  transformation  of  the  mean  nature  of 
Samuel  Rosewarne  reminds  one  of  some 
of  George  Eliot^s  best  work.  Mrs.  Pur- 
chase, the  aged  ferryman,  and  Peter  Benny 
are  veritable  creations,  and  one  finds  more 
.of  actual  life  and  applicable  moral  sug- 
gestion in  this  study  of  existence  in  a 
small  community  than  a  contemplation  of 
old  Rome  from  Augustus  to  Gustavus 
Adolphus  would  proffer. 

Mr.  Quiller-Couch  has  humor,  SMnpa- 
thy,  knowledge  of  men  and  intense  inter- 
est in  the  smaller  affairs  of  every-day  liv- 
ing. He  has  also  a  polish  of  diction  that 
gives  smoothness  to  his  sentences  and  im- 
parts a  literary  worth  that  is  never  obtru- 
sive but  always  pleasantly  perceptible. 

To  come  back  finally  to  America  and 

glance  at  a  few  of  the  novels  that  take 

inspiration  from  our  own  land  may  prove 

*Shining  FERRYr~  B^~aT  TrQuilier-Couch. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
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a  not  distasteful  occupation.    The  South, 
the  West  and  Central  Pennsylvania — these 
are  represented  in  a  half  dozen  books. 
The    Q^u  akeress* 
The  most  significant  of  these  is  easily 
to  be  chosen  in  "The  Quakeress."    We  all 


ter  over  "Out  of  the  Hurly  Burly"  and 
"Captain  Bluitt."  In  "The  Quakeress"  all 
but  a  quiet,  tender  humor  has  been  ex- 
cluded, and  in  its  place  is  a  sweet  and 
touching  pathos — the  presentment  of  a 
romance  in  which  the  reader  finds  himself 


know  Max  Adeler,  or,  as  he  is  more  truth- 
fully called,  Mr.  Charles  Heber  Clark. 
We  have  all  gone  into  paroxysms  of  laugh- 

♦The  Quakeress.  By  Max  Adeler  (Charles 
Heber  Clark).  Illustrated.  John  C.  Winston 
•Co. 


From  "  Psyche  " 

impelled  to  take  a  very  real  and  intimate 
interest. 

Abbey  Woolford,  "the  Quakeress,"  is  a 
type  of  girlhood  that  belongs  rightfully  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Community  of  Friends 
at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War.     Her  love 
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for  and  loyalty  to  the  impetuous  younii; 
Southerner,  the  tragedy  of  their  romance 
and  the  sad  but  sweet  and  peaceful  cul- 
mination cannot  fail  to  stir  the  heart.  The 
portrayal  of  George  Fotherly  is  a  strong 
piece  of  work,  and  Mr.  Clark's  natural 
humor  vents  itself  in  the  portraiture  of  the 
eccentric  Episcopal  clergyman,  Dr.  Ponder 
and  his  unique  wife.  In  these  two  the  pa- 
thetic and  the  ridiculous  are  mingled  in 
Max  Adder's  invariable  way;  tears  and 
smiles  compete  for  precedence. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  have  this  book 
from  Mr.  Clark,  for  it  shows  him  at  his 
best — capable  of  creating  an  atmosphere, 
of  creating  convincing  people,  appropriate 
to  a  chosen  environment ;  able  to  construct 
a  strong  plot  and  to  fill  in  the  scenes  with 
life  and  color,  imparting  to  all  a  very  de- 
lightful human  interest.  Few  scenes  in 
recent  fiction  can  surpass  that  in  which 
George  and  Abbey  have  "Meeting"  out 
under  the  trees,  nor  that  other  final,  ten- 
der episode  in  which  woman  remains 
woman  even  till  the  dark  waters  close  over 
her  head  and  man  remains  man,  loving  de- 
spite all  knowledge,  hoping  in  spite  of  all 
fear. 

The  simple  faith  of  the  Quakers  is 
handled  with  instinctive  reverence  and 
large  sympathy.  The  book  is  a  beautiful 
tribute  to  the  sect. 

The  House  of  the    Black    Ring* 

One  turns  almost  reluctantly  to  "The 
House  of  the  Black  Ring,"  though  it  must 
be  conceded  that  Professor  Patee  has  writ- 
ten a  tale  not  a  little  absorbing  in  this 
romance  of  Central  Pennsylvania,  among 
the  Pennsylvania  Dutch.  The  conception 
comes  to  us  as  a  novelty — one  always 
thinks  of  this  homely,  ordinary  people  as 
phlegmatic  and  commonplace,  anything 
but  imaginative. 

Yet  here  we  have  them  in  the  shadows 
of  superstition,  firm  believers  in  witch- 
craft and  fearful  of  spirits.  A  pretty  love 
story  relieves  the  strong  trend  of  the  au- 
thor's treatment  towards  an  effort  at  lurid 
dramatic  effect,  and  the  character  of  the 
girl,  Lona  Heller,  properly  though  not  ad- 
mittedly the  heroine,  offsets  the  other 
conventially  portrayed  people  of  the  valley 
"among  the  seven  mountains." 

♦The  House  of  the  Black  RingT  By  Frank 
Pattee.  Henry  H-lt  &  Co. 


The   Ra vaneis  ''^ 

Here,  again,  melodrama  is  inclined  to 
mar.  Mr.  Dickson  has  conceived  an 
unique  situation,  one  full  of  strength  and 
possibilities.  He  has  worked  up  the 
scenes  with  startlingly  vivid  effects  and 
has  hammered  every  atom  of  his  force  into- 
the  general  make-up.  The  result  reminds 
one  of  Thomas  Dixon's  work,  artistry 
sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  making  an  im- 
pression; imagination  continuously  riot- 
ous. Stephen  Ravanel,  the  child,  sees  the 
corpse  of  his  assassinated  father.  Years 
afterward  he  kills  the  murderer,  though  iit 
self-defense.  He  is  tried  for  the  crime 
and  acquitted,  but  he  lives  over,  night 
after  night,  the  horrible  struggle  in  its 
every  detail,  and  it  is  only  through  love 
for  a  woman  that  he  finally  conquers  the 
hallucination. 

The  tale  is  well-constructed  and  void  of 
any  amateur  handling.  It  appeals  and  it 
grips.  To  the  popular  taste,  greedy  for 
the  unusual,  the  colorful,  the  intense,  "The 
Ravanels"  should  hold  thrill  after  thrill. 
And  even  for  the  most  critical  it  will  have 
an  exceptional  power  of  interest. 

The  Pi  o  nccr  t 

"The  Pioneer"  is    another    book   that 
should  find  no  small  favor.     A  story  of 
Western  life  in   San   Francisco  and  the 
mining  districts  of  California  and  Nevada, 
it  pictures  those  things  which  Americans 
never  tire  of  having  pictured — American 
progressiveness    and    American    success. 
There  is  a  well-executed  plot  involving  the 
jealousy  of  one  woman,  the  weakness  of 
another,  and  the  villainy  of   a    man,  the 
romantic  element  is  strong  and  the  gen- 
eral interest  large.      The  Colonel  is  the 
character    that    makes    the    book    worth 
while.     Great-hearted,  loyal,  lovable,  this- 
picture  of  Uncle  Jim  and  the  unstable  yet 
irresistible  June,  is  one  full  of  tenderness 
and  appeal. 

Miss  Bonner  has  packed  many  phases 
of  the  life  which  she  essays  to  interpret 
into  the  pages  of  "The  Pioneer"  and  one 
feels  that  they  are  as  faithful  as  they  are 
interesting  to  contemplate. 

*The  Ravanels.  By  Harris  Dickson,  au- 
thor of  "She  that  Hesitates,"  etc.  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Co. 

tTHE  Pioneer.  By  Geraldine  Bonner,  aii- 
tbor  nf  "To-morrow's  Tangle."  Illustrated. 
The    Bcbbs-Merrill   Co. 
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The  Prize  to  the  Hardy* 
Less  pretentious  in  scope,  but  masterly 
in  certain  instances  of  characterization  is 
"The  Prize  to  the  Hardy."  Again  a  first 
novel,  but  first  novels  are  sometimes  best, 
and  Mrs,  Winter  need  not  be  ashamed  of 
bringing  her  work  well  before  the  public. 
While  confined  within  moderate  limits,  this 
story  of  a  spoiled  heiress  with  a  "spiritual" 
friend  who  turns  out  to  be  only  too 
human,  is  again  the  typically  American 
novel  as  it  deals  with  now  one  section 
and  now  another  section  of  the  country. 


The  play  of  ambition  and  romance — the 
love  of  a  maid  for  a  man  and  an  indulgent 
old  father ;  the  theme  is  world-old,  but  still 
capable  of  skillful  handling.  Man's  study 
of  man  is  a  chief  occupation  in  the  grand 
business  of  life.  Vera  and  Mrs.  Lyell,  with 
the  little  group  that  grows  up  around 
them,  have  their  lesson  to  teach,  and,  what 
is  more  to  the  point  perhaps,  they  teach 
it  pleasantly.  After  all,  that  is  the  only 
way  to  present  a  moral  effectively. 


A    Volume    of  Art  + 


INTO  this  one  compact  volume  the  au- 
thor has  brought  together  all  that  can 
be  known  for  a  certainty  of  the  art  of 
painting  among  the  Greeks.  It  is  tolerably 
safe  to  conclude  that  the  people  whose 
superb  masterpieces  in  architecture  and 
sculpture  are  still  the  admiration  and  de- 
spair of  the  modern  world,  were  also  able 
to  achieve  the  highest  excellence  in  the 
pictorial  art. 


After  summing  up  the  testimony  to  be 
found  in  literature,  the  author  proceeds  to 
show  the  growth  and  steady  evolution  of 
the  Greek  painter's  art  from  the  numerous 
vases  which  happily  remain  to  us. 

Archaeological  research,  too,  reveals  the 
refined  use  of  color  made  by  the  Greeks 
in  toning  down  or  accentuating  parts  of 
detached  statues,  as  well  as  the  sculptures 
ornamenting  temples.    Most  interesting  is 


From  Weir's  "  Creak  Painters'  Art.' 
MODERN  ATHENS 


(Ginn  &  Co  ) 


From  the  writings  of  Pausanias  and 
Pliny,  from  allusions  in  poetry,  from  the 
works  of  Aristotle  and  others,  can  be 
traced  the  gradual  evolution  of  the  art. 

*The  Prize  to  the  Hardy.  By  Alice  Win- 
ters.    Illustrated.     The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co. 

tGREEK  Painters'  Art.  By  Irene  Weir. 
Ginn  &  Co. 


it,  too,  to  note  the  many  names  of  women 
who  won  distinction  in  their  art.  Helena 
it  was  who  painted  the  original,  from 
which  the  mosaic  now  in  the  Naples  Mu- 
seum, the  Battle  of  Issos,  was  copied.  It 
is  by  far  the  best  known  of  all  ancient 
pictures.  Helena  lived  at  the  time  the 
battle  was  fought.  M.  L. 
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Return* 

THERE  are  not  so  many  Katherincs 
in  fiction  that  a  newcomer  now  and 
then  of  that  ilk  may  not  be   wel- 
comed as  a  rather  refreshing  novelty. 


and  absence,  not  by  a  deliberate  storming 
of  the  citadel  of  pride ;  and  it  is,  when  it 
comes,  all  womanly,  not  slavish.  "Return" 
has  its  opening  chapters  in  the  Charles- 
town  of  the  early  eighteenth  century,  and 


From  "  Return' 
■  Cluiched  him  to  her  with  no  sound  but  a  dry.  strangled  sob.'' 


Diana  Chaters  is  a  true  Katherine ;  but 
her  submission  is  brought  about  by  sorrow 

♦Return.  By  Alice  MacGovvan  and  Grace 
MacGowan  Cooke.  Illustrated.  L.  C.  Page  & 
Co. 


displays  Diana,  beautiful,  high-tempered 
and  **curst,"  in  the  old  word,  deserted 
publicly  at  the  altar  by  a  dare-devil  of  a 
young  Scotchman  as  a  sort  of  vicarious 
revenge  upon  the  lady  for  sundry  cases  of 
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prematrimonial  freakishness.  Fleeing, 
distraught,  on  fire  with  humiliation  and 
fury  over  the  insult,  the  young  maid,  mis- 
tress of  a  fine  estate  and  retinue  of  slaves, 
moves  all  with  her  to  the  newly  settled 
colony  of  Savannah,  and  there  casts  about, 
one  must  say  with  most  unmaidenly  speed, 
for  a  sword-arm  strong  enough  to  avenge 
her  disgrace  upon  the  rascally  Cameron. 
Having  wooed  and  won  young  Marshall, 
she  seems  by  a  hasty  marriage  to  have 
accomplished  her  desire;  yet  satisfaction 
is  still  far  enough  from  her  mind,  expand- 
ing afresh  under  the  experiences  of  mar- 
riage, when  Robert  learns  at  a  tavern 
brawl  the  truth  of  his  hasty  acceptance, 
and,  having  fought  indeed  for  the  very 
cause  on  which  her  heart  is  set,  leaves  her 
forever.  The  rest  of  the  story  is  occupied 
with  Diana's  search  for  her  husband,  and 
the  quaint  stor>'  of  the  child,  Return, 
whose  lot  it  is  to  bring  back  his  father 
finally  to  the  longing  wife. 

The  canvas  is  full  of  figures — English 
soldiery,  slave  traders,  adventurers  and 
half-breeds;  it  has  a  dusky  richness  of 
color  and  narrative,  and  moves  at  times 
with  an  ample  sweep  like  the  blowing  of 
a  fresh  wind  over  prairies.  Its  authors 
are  young  western  women,  much  of  whose 
already  published  work  has  this  same  am- 
plitude in  color  and  movement. 

H.  T.  P. 

The    Princess    Passes* 

THE  many  appreciative  readers  of 
"The  Lightning  Conductor,"  who 
have  been  eagerly  waiting  for  an- 
other book  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William- 
son, will  not  be  disappointed  in  "The 
Princess  Passes,"  a  second  story  of  de- 
lightful travels,  made  partly  by  motor  and 
partly  on  foot. 

The  heroine  of  the  tale  is  a  girl  alive  with 
a  true  femininity,  and  a  certain  indepen- 
dence of  spirit  that  disregards  convention- 
alities. On  the  eve  preceding  her  mar- 
riage she  discovers  that  the  would-be  hus- 
band is  in  love  with  her  money  only.  Of 
course  her  refusal  to  marry  him  follows. 
To  relieve  thoughts  occasioned  by  a  shat- 
tered ideal  she  plans  a  tour  through  Eu- 

♦The  Princess  Passes.    By  C.  N.  and  A.  M. 
Williamson.    Illustrated.    Henry  Holt  &  Co. 


rope,  and  to  avoid  the  many  inconveniences 
that  would  attend  a  woman  traveling 
alone,  masquerades  as  a  boy.  In  such  guise 
she  meets  Lord  Lane,  who  is  traveling 
with  a  like  purpose  in  view,  namely,  to 
bury  a  supposed  love,  but  more  properly 
a  wounded  vanity,  he  having  been  jilted 
by  a  calculating  London  beauty. 

Meeting  at  an  old-fashioned  inn,  the 
hero,  or  "Man,"  and  the  heroine,  or  "Boy," 
compare  notes  and,  finding  their  intended 
journeyings  lie  along  similar  lines,  agree 
to  join  forces.  There  is  no  lagging  by  the 
way.  We  pass  quickly  from  one  town  to 
another,  viewing  all  the  picturesque  beauty 
of  the  mountains  and  valleys,  under  sun- 
light and  moonlight,  and  at  the  same  time 
following  the  charming  romance  of  "Man" 
and  "Boy,"  delighting  in  the  continuous 
incident,  and  ever  amused  by  complica- 
tions that  punctuate  the  story  with  irre- 
sistible humor. 

The  disappearance  of  "Boy,"  the  anx- 
ious search  by  Lord  Lane,  the  surprise  of 
the  transformation  in  a  fitting  climax,  hold 
and  absorb  the  interest. 

Altogether  it  is  a  story  to  delight  in,  and 
will  also  be  treasured  by  a  lover  of  new 
lands  for  its  valuable  detailed  descriptions, 
which  at  times  wax  poetical. 

M.  J.  Gill. 

My  Lady  Clancarty* 

A  TRULY  delightful  story  of  the  time 
of  King  William  is  Mary  Imlay 
Taylor's  "My  Lady  Clancarty."  The 
quietness  and  beauty  of  the  grounds  at 
Alethorpe  form  a  fitting  background  for 
the  opening  part  of  the  story,  where  we 
are  first  shown  Lady  Clancarty  in  all  the 
beauty  of  her  young  womanhood.  Mar- 
ried at  the  age  of  eleven  to  Lord  Clancarty, 
then  sixteen,  and  immediately  separated 
from  him  without  having  §een  or  heard 
of  him  for  years,  she  is  loyal  to  her  hus- 
band, and  yet  dreams  of  the  Prince  who  is 
coming,  as  do  all  young  girls,  and  hoping 
that  Prince  and  husband  will  be  one. 

Then  we  see  the  dream  come  true,  and 
the  man  whom  she  loves  proved  to  be  Lord 

*My  Lady  Clancarty.  By  Mary  Imlay 
Taylor,  author  of  "On  the  Red  Staircase," 
etc.  Illustrated  by  Alice  Barber  Stephens. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
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Clancarty,  disguised  for  political  reasons. 
Here  the  scene  fittingly  changes  to  a  more 
exciting  place,  Newmarket  at  the  time  of 
the  races. 

At  the  climax  of  the  story  we  are  taken 


ine,  beautiful,  charming  and  lovable,  while 
my  Lord  Donough  is  also  quite  the  ideal 
hero.  It  seems  a  pleasant  romance,  worth 
the  reading. 

C.  E.  B. 


to  the  gates  of  the  Tower  of  London,  and 
from  there  into  the  presence  of  the  Dutch 
King,  and  as  the  fairy  tale,  so  ends  this 
romance. 

The  spirit  of  the  period  is  remarkably 
well  portrayed.  My  Lady  Clancarty  is  all 
that  could  be  desired  in  the  way  of  a  hero- 


From  "My  Lady  Clancarty" 

A    Prince    to   Order* 

THIS  is  a  thrilling  story  of  the  adven- 
tures of  an  American  broker.    A 
band  of  conspirators  "dose  him ;"  he 
becomes  an  embezzler  at  their  instance,  is 

*A  Prince  to  Order. 
Wayne.    John  Lane. 


By  Charles  Stokes 
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taken  abroad,  and  only  wakes  to  con- 
sciousness on  the  death  of  the  chief  con- 
spirator to  find  that  he  is  the  presumptive 
heir  to  the  throne  of  Budavia.  Then  he 
learns  to  his  dismay  that  he  is  "wanted" 
by  the  United  States  Government  for  his 
crime,  and  that  he  has  nearly,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  strange  disappearance,  alien- 
ated the  affections  of  his  fiancee. 

They  meet,  however,  through  the 
curiously  fortunate  manner  all  authors 
contrive,  and  it  is  through  the  machina- 
tions of  herself  and  her  father  that  the 
hero  at  length  finds  himself  freed  from 
the  mesh  of  circumstances  which  surround 
him,  and  the  bonds  of  prospective  royalty. 

The  heir  to  the  throne  had  been  stolen 
in  early  childhood,  and  this  lends  color  to 
the  production  of  the  American  who  had 
(as  the  presumptive  heir)  been  supposedly 
taken  to  the  United  States  and  there 
reared  as  an  American. 

It  is  a  theme  on  which  many  plots  have 
been  built,  after  the  manner  of  "Rupert  of 
Hentsau."  There  is  much  sword  play, 
numerous  dark  plots,  with  a  little  rill  of  a 
love  story  twining  its  way  throughout. 

B.  J.  ROTART. 

The  Unwritten  Law* 

MANY  a  sermon  has  been  preached 
out  of  church,  but  few  that  come 
closer  home  and  with  greater  em- 
phasis than  "The  Unwritten  Law."  It 
deals  with  corruption  in  high  places,  op- 
pression in  low  places,  the  unbridled  lust 
of  man  and  the  pride  of  life — it  deals  with 
facts  as  such — and  presents  them  in  such 
a  way  that  at  times  our  hearts  fail  us  for 
"the  things  that  are."  Not  with  the 
blatant  tones  of  a  harsh  observer,  but  with 
the  fear  and  love  of  all  that  is  best  and 
good  and  true  does  the  book  come  to  us — 
and  happily,  bright,  true  womanhood  and 
a  clean,  honorable  manhood  are  held  up 
as  the  highest  goal  of  attainment. 

The  story  is  of  New  York  life,  and  deals 
with  all  kinds  and  conditions  of  men — a 
Judge,  a  bank  president,  a  railway  mag- 
nate, a  poor  engraver,  and  the  children  of 
these,  with  our  "little  children  of  the 
streets."  The  reason  for  the  book  is  found 
in  this  prayer  of  old  Silas  Adams : 

♦The  Unwritten  Law.    By  Arthur  Henry. 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 


"Forgive  us  our  trespasses.  Forgive  us 
our  jails.  Forgive  us  our  churches.  For- 
give us  our  benevolence  and  our  asylums. 
Forgive  us  the  feeble  charity  we  offer 
Thee,  and  make  us  mighty  to  redeem. 
Amen."  R.  W.  B. 


U 


Langbarrow   Hall* 

LANGBARROW  HALL,"  by  The- 
odora Wilson  Wilson,  is  a  most 
peculiar  story.  It  is  a  book  with 
the  moral  printed  opposite  the  title  page, 
and  the  burden  of  the  moral  is :  "Pray  that 
no  evil  befall  any  man  lest  your  prayers 
should  be  answered."  It  is  the  story  of 
Bridget  De  Renegie's  hate  for  her  Cousin 
Joan,  and  is  a  tragedy,  the  climax  being 
the  death  of  Rene  De  Renegie,  Bridget's 
brother  and  Joan's  lover. 

The  story  of  the  childhood  of  Rene  and 
Joan  is  fascinating  simply  becabse  it  is  a 
story  of. childhood,  but  even  here  the  heavi- 
ness of  the  style  hangs  like  a  black  shadow, 
forewarning  us  of  coming  events. 

Joan  is  the  strongest  character,  and  yet 
she  is  not  altogether  lovable,  for  there  is 
just  a  suggestion  of  something  uncanny 
in  her  approach  to  perfection.  Bridget  is 
the  opposite  type,  being  too  wicked  to  be 
true. 

Once  in  awhile  Mrs.  Wilson  has  for- 
gotten herself  and  has  written  well  and 
almost  easily,  but  otherwise  the  whole  tale 
is  strained  and  unnatural  with  the  style 
fittingly  full  of  effort.  The  story  is  one 
that  need  not  have  been  written,  and  will 
do  very  little  good  when  read. 

The    Lodestarf 

THIS  is  distinctly  a  sort  of  book 
that  belongs  on  the  piazza  or  the 
parlor  table  of  a  summer  boarding 
house ;  a  sort  that  one  reads  without  effort, 
and  forgets  without  sorrow. 

One  can  hardly  analyze  a  plot  so  ten- 
uous as  that  on  which  the  book  hangs 
together ;  it  is  a  mingling  of  somewhat  in- 
consequential love  affairs,  the  eccentrici- 
ties of  a  still  agile  and  superfluously 
wealthy  widower,  and  a  nebulous  rivalry 
between   the   widower's  daughter  and  a 

♦Langbarrow  Hall.  By  Theodora  Wilson 
Wilson.     Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

tTHE  Lodestar.  By  Sidney  R.  Kennedy. 
Illustrated.    The  Macmillan  Co. 
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schoolmate  for  the  hand  of  an  attractive 
and  very  much  sketched-in  popular  au- 
thor. There  are  automobiles  and  private 
cars,  in  incongruous  proximity  to  the  rude 
simplicity  of  a  run-down  farm  and  a 
Methodist  revival  meeting.  There  are  a 
few  "walking'*  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
still  more  indefinite  contours  than  those 
of  the  principals  themselves ;  and  the 
whole  story  comes  to  an  end  rather  sud- 
denly with  merely  the  suggestion  of  a  con- 
summation to  its  main  love  affair.  On  the 
whole,  there  is  no  particular  reason  why 
one  should  grieve  to  forget  this  story, 
innocuously  agreeable  as  it  may  have 
proved  for  the  passing  of  an  idle  hour. 

H.  T.  P. 

The  Candidate* 

DR.  ALTSHELER  has  given  us  an- 
other newspaper  man  and  an- 
other candidate.  In  "Guthrie  of 
the  Times"  the  newspaper  man  be- 
came the  candidate,  but  in  "The  Candi- 
date" the  newspaper  man,  Harley,  of  the 
"New  York  Gazette,"  profoundly  admires 
Mr.  Grayson,  the  coming  President,  and 
after  falling  in  love  with  Mr.  Grayson's 
niece,  Sylvia  Morgan,  proceeds  to  make 
that  young  lady  reciprocate  the  affection, 
irrespective  of  the  fact  that  she  is  already 
engaged  to  her  old  guardian,  "King" 
Plummer.  It  may  be  that  the  Fourth 
Estate  has  a  different  standard  in  such 
matters  from  the  average  man,  but  the 
only  flaw  in  both  Guthrie  and  Harley  was 
the  fact  that  thev  seemed  not  to  take  into 


account  the  rights  of  other  men  where 
their  own  personal  wishes  were  concerned. 
The  fidelity  to  fact  in  the  whirlwind 
campaign  of  Mr.  Grayson  is  rather  doubt- 
ful, but  intensely  interesting  and  dramatic. 
The  story  is  exciting  from  start  to  finish, 
and  if  the  unexceptional  rigors  of  the  tour, 
the  extraordinary  vigor  of  the  candidate 
and  the  unfailing  resources  of  Harley 
make  the  tale  at  times  an  improbable  one, 
it  is  possibly  due  to  the  fact  that  so  few 
of  us  have  been  on  such  a  tour. 

R.  W.   B. 

Brothers"^ 

THE  author  has  dealt  cleverly  with  a 
difficult  theme.  There  are  two 
brothers — one  handsome,  with  a 
brain  not  quite  the  calibre  expected  of  him, 
but  who  rises  to  all  honors;  the  other, 
plain,  direct,  a  "Jack  of  all  trades,  master 
of  none,"  who  fails  in  much  he  attempts, 
partly  because  of  an  impediment  in  his 
speech,  partly  because  of  that  irony  of 
fate  which  denies  fame  and  often  bare 
recognition  to  really  brilliant  minds. 

This  puppet  of  fate  furnishes  in  his  pen 
sermons  the  open  sesame  to  his  more 
favored  brother,  who  declaims  them. 
There  is,  too,  a  maid,  winsome,  but  "whose 
mind  is  not  so  strong  as  her  body,"  who 
loves  "the  Puppet."  She  marries,  how- 
ever the  successful  brother,  after  refusing 
several  other  men  of  rank  and  wealth.  It 
is  not  quite  a  pleasant  story,  if  one  reads 
between  the  lines. 

B.  J.  R. 


History 


A    History    of  Irelandf 

THE  revival  of  things  Celtic  is  largely 
responsible  for  a  good  deal  of  the 
new  literature  concerning  Ireland 
and  its  people.  As  a  contribution  to  Irish 
historical  literature,  Mr.  John  F.  Finerty 
offers  this  book,  neatly  bound  in  two  vol- 
umes.    It  is  stated  that  the    work    is    a 

♦The  Candidate.  By  Joseph  A.  Altsheler. 
author  of  "Guthrie  of  the  Times,"  etc.  Harper 
&.  Bros. 

tiRELAND.  The  People's  History  of  Ireland. 
By  John  F.  Finerty.  In  two  volumes.  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co. 


"people's"  history  of  Ireland,  from  which 
one  may  assume,  we  are  to  infer,  that 
the  book  is  intended  for  popular  reading, 
and  not  for  the  small  circle  of  critical  ex- 
perts of  Hibernian  history. 

Mr.  Finerty  is  the  President  of  the 
United  Irish  League  of  America.  This 
fact  prepares  the  reader  for  the  bias  which 
is  shortly  discovered  as  we  glance  through 
the  pages.  The  author  begins  with  a  de- 
scription of  the  geographical  and  physical 
features  of  the  island  and  gives  some  ac- 

♦Brothers.      By    Horace    Vachcll.     Doid. 
Mead  &  Co. 
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count  of  its  characteristics  and  resources. 
He  then  takes  up  the  story  of  Ireland 
from  the  earliest  times,  when  all  things 
are  buried  in  myth  and  folk  lore,  and  con- 
tinues the  narrative  down  to  the  accession 
of  Edward  VII. 

The  bulk  of  Mr.  Finerty's  book  com- 
prises an  account  of  English  maladminis- 
tration in  Ireland.  Of  course  this  is  a 
familiar  story,  and  no  one  would  pretend 
to  seriously  defend  the  huge  mistakes  of 
England  in  her  dealings  with  the  Irish 
people.  But  the  author  departs  from  the 
dignity  and  restraint  of  the  true  historical 
style  in  maintaining  a  truculent  and  denun- 
ciatory spirit  when  engaged  in  this  por- 
tion of  his  work.  Heaping  up  epithets 
does  not  necessarily  strengthen  an  argu- 
ment or  fill  out  a  description ;  nor  does  the 
comfortable  assumption  that  our  side  is 
always  right  make  the  other  side  invariably 
wrong.  This  spirit  may  be  excusable  in  a 
political  broadside,  never  in  a  book  ser- 
iously meant  to  be  read  as  history. 

Mr.  Finerty's  volumes  will  command  the 
approbation  of  those  who  see  Irish  affairs 
from  his  standpoint.  For  readers  who 
wish  to  study  the  subject  dispassionately, 
the  book  fails  by  reason  of  its  one-sided- 
ness  and  its  lack  of  scholarly  investigation. 

A.  S.  H. 

The  Coming  of  Parliament* 

THIS  is  the  latest  volume  in  the 
"Story  of  the  Nations"  series,  and 
is  written  by  L.  Cecil  Jane.  It  is 
quite  profusely  accompanied  by  good  illus- 
trations, some  of  them  a  litde  out  of  the 


usual  in  a  book  of  this  type,  which  illus- 
trations, by  the  way,  seem  the  chief  excel- 
lence pf  the  production,  as  it  is  otherwise, 
though  clearly  and  consistently  written, 
not  at  all  a  departure  from  the  common 
method  of  treating  its  subject.  A  brief 
introduction  discusses  the  value  pf  a 
division  into  parliamentary  periods  fpr 
purposes  of  study,  and  outlines  the  main 
factors  of  the  developments  leading  one 
period  into  the  next.  The  main  body  of 
the  book  is  then  treated  under  eleven 
heads,  beginning,  not  with  the  Magna 
Charta  nor  the  Baron's  wars,  but  with  the 
accession  of  Edward  III,  discussing  the 
decline  of  feudalism  and  the  beginning  of 
constitutionalism  under  the  first.  Lancas- 
trian monarch,  the  main  events  under  each 
successive  dynasty,  and  the  special  contri- 
butions of  each  to  the  evolution  of  the 
parliamentary  idea.  We  should  consider 
that  the  book  might  make  excellent  sup- 
plementary reading  for  a  simple  course 
in  English  history,  containing,  as  it  does, 
a  narrative  of  the  most  important  events 
of  that  history,  whether  or  not  connected, 
directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  growth  of 
a  Parliament ;  and  thus  not  confusing  the 
inexperienced  student  by  philosophical  or 
political  generalizations.  The  scope  of  the 
book,  chronologically  speaking,  is  within 
the  dates  of  1350  and  1660,  thus  closing 
with  the  Restoration,  and  leaving  untouch- 
ed the  final  clarification  of  the  parliament- 
ary position  occurring  with  the  accession 
of  William  and  Mary.  The  work  ends 
with  an  excellently  arranged  chronological 
table.  H.  T.  P. 


The    Science    of  History^ 


THIS  volume  consists  of  five  lectures 
delivered  in  America  last  year,  by 
Dr.  Karl  Lamprecht,  Professor  of 
History  at  Leipzig.  Originally  published 
in  German  under  the  title  of  "Moderne 
Geschichtswissenschaft,"  the  book  has 
been  carefully  translated  into  English  and 

♦The  Coming  of  Parliament.  By  L.  Cecil 
Jane.  The  Story  of  the  Nations.  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons. 

tWHAT  IS  History?  Five  Lectures  on  the 
Modern  Science  of  History.  By  Karl  Lam- 
precht. Translated  from  the  German  by  E.  A. 
Andrews.    The  Macmillan  Company. 


the  heavy  German  title  exchanged  for  a 
more  attractive  one. 

Some  idea  of  the  nature  and  scope  of 
the  contents  may  be  had  from  the  headings 
of  the  several  chapters.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows: I,  "Historical  Development  and 
Present  Character  of  the  Science  of  His- 
tory;" n,  "The  General  Course  of  Ger- 
man History  from  a  Psychological  Point 
of  View;"  HI,  "The  Transition  to  the 
Psychic  Character  of  the  German  Present : 
Universal  Mechanism  of  Psychic  Periods 
of  Transition;"  IV,  "Psychology  of  the 
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Periods  of  Culture  in  General,"  and  V, 
"Problems  of  Universal  History." 

Dr.  Lamprecht  views  history  from  the 
standpoint  of  psychology.  His  text  is  the 
first  sentence  of  the  first  lecture ;  "History 
is  primarily  a  socio-psychological  science." 
What  follows  may  be  called  a  commentary 
on  this  definition.  Starting  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  various  phases  of  historical 
science,  the  author  attempts  to  show  that 
at  the  present  time,  in  view  of  the  great 
advance  in  all  departments  of  research,  we 
are  in  a  position  to  get  beneath  the  mere 
facts  of  history  and  seek  their  hidden 
sources ;  to  look  upon  the  course  of  a  na- 
tion's development  as  successive  cultural 
epochs  in  which  the  historian  sees  politics, 
science,  art,  literature  and  philosophy  ex- 
erting their  varied  influences    upon    the 


psyche  of  each  age.  In  order  to  illus- 
trate the  socio-psychological  method,  the 
author  reviews  the  history  of  Germany  for 
the  last  two  thousand  years,  and  applies 
to  its  periods  of  national  culture  the  scien- 
tific interpretation  which  the  modem  psy- 
chology offers. 

One  thing  rescues  Dr.  Lamprecht's  book 
from  adverse  criticism,  and  this  may  be 
briefly  stated  in  this  wise:  The  author 
rec^^gnizes  the  vast  importance  in  history 
of  the  play  of  the  ethical  spirit,  and  he 
teaches  us,  in  defiance  of  the  dogmas  of 
some  historians,  that  history,  rightly  un- 
derstood, goes  further  than  the  bare  fact, 
no  matter  how  valuable  that  may  be,  back 
to  the  idea  underlying  events  and  insti- 
tutions. 

Albert  S.  Henry. 


A    Novelist's    GarHen    Book* 


ANYONE  interested  at  all  in  garden- 
ing, who  reads  Mr.  Rider  Hag- 
""  gard's  new  book,  "A  Gardener^s 
Year,"  will  be  thankful  that  it  has  been 
written  and  published,  will  read  and  re- 
read it,  and  will  keep  it  not  only  as  a  val- 
uable work  of  reference,  but  as  a  delight- 
fully entertaining  diary.  For  it  is  the  his- 
tory of  the  author's  gardening  experiences 
during  an  entire  year ;  we  exult  with  him 
over  the  success  of  this  plant,  and  worry 
with  him  over  the  failures  of  others;  we 
visit  gardens,  greenhouses  and  sales  with 
him ;  in  fact,  live  with  him  the  experiences 
of  a  most  delightful  "gardener's  year." 

Mr.  Haggard  gives  us  a  complete  de- 
scription of  his  gardens  and  greenhouses 
at  the  end  of  December,  acquainting  us 
with  existing  conditions  in  a  frank,  some- 
what systematic  and  yet  always  entertain- 
ing fashion. 

He  then  relates  the  history  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Month  by  month  we  follow 
the  work  done  and  are  only  sorry  that  the 
year  is  finished  at  the  end  of  the  next  De- 
cember. 

The  author  has  taken  a  great  delight  in 
his  gardening  from  two  standpoints,  first, 


*A  Gardener's  Year.     By  H.  Rider  Hag- 
jgard.     Illustrated.     Lonurmans.  Green  &  Co. 


from  the  point  of  its  artistic  merit,  for  he 
says  that  the  gardener  "does  something 
to  brighten  this  grey,  ungracious  world ;" 
secondly,  f'  t  what  might  be  called  a 
commercial  ^  r*  of  view — since  orchids, 
which  are  ev  .V  itly  his  hobby,  are  so  val- 
uable. From,  1  ^e  first  viewpoint  Mr.  Hag- 
gard shows  ui  the  value  of  this  bush  or 
that  vine  in  Ijandscape  gardening,  and 
demonstrates  tl  effect  of  a  certain  flow^er 
massed  against^ a  certain  wall.  As  an 
orchid  fancier,  Hk  relates  how  this  hybrid 
is  valueless,  how  that  is  superbly  beautiful^ 
giving  at  the  same  time  numerous  sug- 
gestions about  cal  *ng  for  these  delicate 
plants.  \' 

As  a  gardener,  K'k  Haggard  is  not  an 
amateur,  but  rathei  i  scientist,  for  he 
knows  the  rules  th^  govern  fertilizing 
ventilation,  etc.  „nd  practices  them.  Did 
he  devote  his  time  entirely  to  garden  work, 
we  feel  that  he  could  know  very  little  more 
about  it,  and  yet  his  experiences  as  an 
author  have  certainly  helped  him  to  write  a 
most  attractive  record  of  his  gardens. 
Very  often  the  descriptions  of  what  he  has 
been  doing  are  worthy  of  being  considered 
essays,  and  truly  a  book  of  essays  could 
scarcely  prove  more  delightful  to  plant 
and  flower  lovers,  at  least. 

C.  Edna  Bramble. 


Latest    Studies    in     Biography 


Chatham* 

WITHIN  the  limits  of  this  mono- 
graph Mr.  Harrison  has,  with 
consummate  ability,  told  the 
story  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  English 
statesmen.  To  place  the  name  of  Chatham 
among  the  four  creative  statesmen  of  Eng- 
land since  the  Norman  Conquest — a:.  Mr. 
Harrison  has  done — is  simply  to  state  a 
fact  which  every  student  of  history  will 
admit.  Lord  Chatham  profoundly  influ- 
enced his  own  time,  and  so  far  as  individ- 
ual strength  and  genius  can  control  the 
stream  of  history,  it  may  be  asserted  that 
he  guided  the  current  of  affairs  with  re- 
sults which  are  felt  to-day. 

Few  will  think  the  forcible  summary  of 
Chatham's  work,  as  portrayed  by  our  au- 
thor, in  any  wise  over-stated.  "Chatham," 
says  Mr.  Harrison,  "made  flu*  Colonial 
System  and  was  the  founder  oi  the  Em- 
pire. For  good  and  for  evil,  through  hero- 
ism and  through  spoliation,  with  all  its 
vast  and  far-reaching  consequences,  indus- 
trial, economic,  social  ar  1^  moral — the 
foundation  of  the  Empire.  ,  jthe  work  of 
Chatham.  He  changed  i  *^  purse  of  Eng- 
land's history — nay,  the  i  nrse  of  modern 
history.  For  a  century  ai.  J  a  half  the  de- 
velopment of  our  country  has  grown  upon 
the  imperial  lines  of  Cha^'  am's  ideals ;  and 
succeeding  statesmen  h'  -e  based  the  key- 
note of  their  policy  on  e  ^.larging  the  range 
of  these  ideals,  in  warding  off  the  dangers 
they  involved,  in  curbing  or  in  stimulat- 
ing the  excesses  they  bred." 

Mr.  Harrison  aim  at  presenting  an  im- 
partial portrait  of  i  ^  subject.  A  candid 
reader  is  obliged  tr  confess  that  the  pic- 
ture is  exceeding!}',  .lifelike.  The  author 
is  determined  to  find  o  t  the  truth  and  tell 
the  world  exactly  what  ;T;i'anner  of  man  the 
great  Peer  was,  noting,  deficiencies  where 
they  existed,  and  outlining  the  splendid 
work  in  constructive  statesmanship  which 
will  ever  be  associated  with  the  name  of 
Chatham. 

Altogether,  one  finds  the  volume  in  Mr. 
Harrison's  best  vein.  It  is  written  in  a 
clear,  vigorous  style,  which  will  attract  the 
reader,  while  the  solid  information  arrayed 

♦Chatham.     By    Frederic     Harrison.     The 
Macmillan  Company. 


in  these  pages  will  make  the  book  val- 
uable to  the  student  of  eighteenth  century 
England.  For  many  reasons  the  author's 
task  has  been  one  not  lightly  to  be  under- 
taken. To  succeed  in  this  is  no  mean 
achievement,  even  for  one  who  has  in  the 
past  made  some  noteworthy  contributions 
to  historical  literature. 

Albert  S.  Henry. 

Thomas    Cranmer* 

CRANMER  has  been  described  by 
the  first  Lord  Houghton  as  "the 
most  mysterious  personage,"  and, 
after  Henry  VIII,  "the  most  influential 
factor"  in  the  history  of  the  English 
Reformation.  The  present  volume  serves 
admirably  to  clear  away  some  of  the  mys- 
tery, and  to  emphasize  the  prelate's  influ- 
ence in  the  Anglican  apostacy  from  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Following  present 
methods  of  historical  criticism.  Professor 
Pollard  attempts  to  recreate  the  political 
and  religious  atmosphere  of  the  times. 
"In  reality,  his,"  referring  to  Cranmer, 
**was  one  of  the  simplest  of  characters, 
and  the  ambiguities  which  obscure  his 
career  arise  not  from  the  complexities  of 
his  mind,  but  from  the  contrasts  and  con- 
tradictions of  the  age  in  which  he  lived." 

Professor  Pollard  becomes  his  own 
critic  in  the  preface.  "Beware  of  too  much 
explaining,  lest  we  end  by  too  much  ex- 
cusing." The  author's  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  his  subject  has  a  tendency 
to  lead  him  to  the  defense  of  Cranmer. 
But  this  tendency  never  goes  to  the  ex- 
treme. It  merely  awakens  a  fine  sense 
of  sympathy  for  the  greatest  Biblical 
scholar  of  the  English  Reformation,  a 
much  misjudged  churchman,  and  a  fre- 
quently maligned  martyr.  For  example, 
with  reference  to  Cranmer's  written  re- 
cantations before  his  burning  at  the  stake, 
the  biographer  suggests — ^he  does  not  as- 
sert— that  two  things  influenced  the  Arch- 
bishop, first,  a  sensitive  temperament,  and, 
second,  an  intellect  broadly  perceptive  of 
the  relativity  of  truth. 

The  author  has  drawn  on  vast  quanti- 
ties of  old  records  for  a  faithful  reproduc- 

♦Thomas  Cranmer.  By  Albert  Frederick 
Pollard.  Heroes  of  the  Reformation.  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons. 
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tion  of  Cranmer  and  his  environment.  He 
is  particularly  successful  in  giving 'a  life 
presentation  of  the  close  friendship  be- 
tween Henry  VHI  and  Cranmer.  The 
body  of  the  work  contains  numerous  illus- 
trations, and  a  Cranmer  genealogical  table 
closes  the  volume.  As  an  addition  to  the 
series  of  "Heroes  of  the  Reformation" 
this  life  of  the  great  Archbishop,  to  whom 
the  world  is  indebted  for  an  example  of 
the  supreme  test  of  conscience,  and  to 
whom  the  English  Church  owes  her  excel- 
lent Book  of  Common  Prayer,  will  be  in- 
valuable. 

George  E.  Roth. 

A    Diary    from    Dixie* 

THE  ever-increasing  flood  of  litera- 
ture concerning  the  South  during 
the  war  and  the  reconstruction 
period  has  grown  a  bit  tiresome.  If  less 
heavily  weighted  with  details,  if  condensed 
to  half  its  size,  this  Diary  would  have 
greater  general  interest. 

Mrs.  Chesnut  shows  the  spirit  which 
dominated  the  whole  war.  ^'Everybody," 
she  says,  "who  comes  here  wants  an  office, 
and  the  many  who  of  course  are  disap- 
pointed raise  a  cry  of  corruption  against 
the  few  who  are  successful.  I  thought 
we  had  left  all  that  in  Washington.  No- 
body is  willing  to  be  out  of  sight,  and  all 
will  take  office." 

Through  the  Diary  it  is  made  clear 
that  the  hysterical  element  and  those  who 
trusted  to  luck  were  in  control.  Men  like 
Stephens,  who  had  for  the  future  fear 
and  not  exultation,  have  only  a  passing 
notice.  Men  who  saw  the  only  possible 
hope  was  in  making  Maryland  the  battle- 
ground, encompassing  Washington  and 
sending  cotton  to  England  to  bank  on,  had 
no  following.  With  splendid  fighting, 
with  heroic  suffering  and  untold  heroism, 
we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  lack  of 
secrecy,  lack  of  obedience,  and  lack  of  cohe- 
sion, and  we  see  more  than  ever  that  slav- 
ery was  not  so  much  the  question  on  either 
side  as  lack  of  understanding  and  proper 
adjustment. 

Kate  Blackistox  Stille. 


*A  Diary  from  Dixie.  By  Mary  Boykin 
Chesnut.  Edited  by  Isabella  D.  Martin  and 
Myrta  Lockett  Abary.  Illustrated.  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co. 


Thomas    H.  Benton* 

IT  is  not  without  reason  that  Mr.  Rog^ers 
laments  the  obscurity  of  Benton.  The 
American  public  has  perhaps  forgot- 
ten the  great  Senator  from  the  West,  but 
the  student  of  our  history  from  1820  to 
about  1858  will  become  familiar  with  his 
words  and  his  deeds.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  President  Roosevelt  once  wrote  a  life 
of  Benton  and  covered  the  same  ground 
which  Mr.  Rogers  has  chosen.  Perhaps 
some  of  us  think  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  never 
did  anything  better  than  his  study  of  Ben- 
ton. To  the  biographer  the  subject  is  par- 
ticularly attractive.  The  strong  individ- 
uality of  the  Missouri  Senator  naturally 
appealed  to  Mr.  Roosevelt,  whose  indi- 
viduality is  not  less  striking.  But,  con- 
sidering the  important  services  of  Benton 
to  the  Union,  one  cannot  but  join  in  Mr. 
Rogers*s  regret  that  his  fame  is  now  con- 
fined to  those  who  dip  into  the  ante-bellum 
period  of  our  history. 

Mr.  Rogers  follows  the  career  of  Ben- 
ton through  its  long  course,  dwelling  at 
some  length  upon  the  more  important 
chapters  in  a  life  full  of  incident. 

Benton  was  not  a  brilliant  man,  nor  is 
his  character  marked  by  the  charm  which 
some  great  men  possess ;  but  his  intellect 
was  strong,  and  his  wide  reading  gave 
him  a  grasp  of  politics  which  long  experi- 
ence ripened  into  wisdom. 

The  present  biographer  has  gone  deeph- 
into  the  literature  of  his  subject.    He  has 
mastered  the  stores  of  material  and  has  ar- 
ranged his  matter  admirably.     The  book 
contains,  besides  its  strictly  biographical 
features,  a  good  resume  of  our  national 
history  from  the  date  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise to  the  death  of  Benton.    Mr.  Rog- 
ers possesses  a  good  command  of  terse, 
idiomatic  English;     his  narrative  is  well 
sustained,  and  his  discussions  of  points  in 
our  political  history  show  the  grasp  and 
information  of  a  competent  investigator. 

A.  S.  H. 


♦Thomas  H.  Benton.  By  Joseph  M.  Rogers. 
American  Crisis  Biographies.  George  W. 
Jacobs  &  Co. 


New    Books    on    Music 


The    Art   of  the    Musician* 

MOST  readers  anxious  to  know 
something  more  of  music  will  find 
much  that  is  worth  while  in  "The 
Art  of  the  Musician,"  by  Henry  G.  Han- 
chett.  The  book  points  out  many  of  the 
working  means  of  the  good  composers.  If 
we  have  a  fault  to  find,  it  is  that  Mr.  Han- 
chett  has  not  touched  on  the  art  of  the 
musician.  He  has  merely  pointed  out 
some  phases  of  form  found  in  great  speci- 
mens of  the  composer's  medium. 

If  it  be  rehearsed  of  a  beautiful  bit  of 
furniture  that  one  species  of  detail,  and 
one  only,  let  us  say,  one  whose  basis  is  the 
leaf,  is  carried  out  all  through  the  exquisite 
bit,  that  is  one  thing.  Infinitely  more  is 
done  when  the  reason  why  is  given  for 
such  unity  being  superior  to  a  conglomera- 
tion of  claw,  leaf,  straight,  curved,  round 
and  oblong  lines  in  the  one  chair  or  sofa. 
It  is  this  latter  sort  of  instruction,  and  the 
latter  only,  which  indefatigable  America 
needs,  and  it  needs  this  badly.  Of  all  man- 
ner of  technique  we  have  had  enough. 
Seeing  this,  it  palls  on  the  reader  to  have 
the  title  of  the  book  recur  so  often  capi- 
talized throughout  the  reading  matter. 

M.  H.  G. 

The     Symphony    since 
Beethovenf 

A  BOOK  on  "The  Symphony  Since 
Beethoven"  by  a  great  living  con- 
ductor, Mr.  Paul  Felix  Weingartner. 
Courage,  sincerity,  cock-sureness,  the  book 
implies  all  these.  Is  this  conductor-critic  a 
great  philosopher?  A  scientist  he  is  not. 
Since  a  science  is  not  a  science  till  it  be- 
comes a  philosophy,  Mr.  Weingartner  is 
not  a  great  philosopher. 

He  who  worships  Wagner  worships 
with  him  more  than  all  else  the  emotions 
which  were  ours  when  we  were  still  in 
the  zoological  stage.  Passion  undressed, 
the  love  of  sex  for  sex, — an  insect  has  this. 
Jealousy,    pleasure,    "dionysiac    serenity" 

♦The  Art  of  the  Musician.  By  Henry  G. 
Hanchett.    The  Macmillaii  Co. 

IThe  Symphony  Since  Beethoven.  By  Paul 
Felix  Weingartner.    O^.z^  Dit«on  &  Co.     . 
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even,  behold  a  cat  purring,  what  animal 
has  not  these  ?  Loftiness  of  feeling  coupled 
with  sanity,  and  an  extraordinary  power 
for  putting  two  and  two  together,  these  no 
animal  has.  Brahms  has.  In  these  days 
to  utter  safely  one  must  be  a  scientist  and 
a  philosopher. 

As  to  the  mannerisms  of  composers,  let 
us  refer  to  Dr.  Cowen :  Mendelssohn  pos- 
sessed a  mannerism  more  insistent  than 
that  of  any  composer ;  Gounod  in  the  mat- 
ter of  mannerisms  comes  a  close  second ; 
Mozart  was  not  free  from  them,  neither 
was  Handel.  Beethoven  and  Bach,  in  this, 
as  to  all  weaknesses,  may  be  excepted. 

M.  H.  G. 

An  American  Girl  in  Munich* 

American  Girl  in  Munich" 
records  a  few  musical  and  a 
great  many  general  impressions 
of  a  music  student  abroad.  A  Bostonese 
accompanied  by  her  mother  goes  to 
Munich  to  study,  not  the  piano, — ^praised 
be  the  novelty,  but  musical  composition. 
The  book  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  letters 
written  home  to  a  woman  "who  under- 
stands,"— a  subtle  attribute  unnecessary 
to  a  correct  perception  of  its  contents. 

The  author  is  a  dear  little  chatterbox,  or, 
rather,  it  is  the  chatter  which  is  such,  ink- 
lings there  being  that  the  bird  is  subtler 
than  its  twitter.  With  protected  wings  it 
has  skimmed  close  to  the  surface  of  a 
strange  country,  seeing  the  dabs  of  color 
on  top,  perceiving  no  further.  ''    '' 

The  book  makes  a  charming  gift  for  a 
girl  contemplating  a  year  abroad;  it  is  in 
no  sense  a  volume  of  reference  for  a 
mother  whose  daughter  is  about  to  leave 
her  on  a  similar  peregrination.  Such  a 
mother  would  have  to  read  elsewhere  that 
the  only  danger  run  by  a  not  witless  and 
well  brought  up  daughter  is  from  the 
American  girl  previously  transplanted, 
whose  home  outlook  has  become  distorted 
by  the  foreign  manner  of  viewing  unessen^ 
tial  and  innocent  phases  of  boy  and  girl 
intercourse. 

M.  H.  G. 


♦An  American  Girl  in  Munich.    By  Mabel 
W.  Daniels.    Little,  Brown  &  Co. 


Three    Volumes    of    Advice 


On    Life's  Threshold* 

PASTOR  WAGNER'S  talks  to 
young  people  on  the  subjects  of 
character  and  conduct  have  his 
usual  vigor  and  persuasiveness.  Is  it  one 
of  the  attributes  of  the  French  preacher 
that  he  can  instil  the  desire  to  follow 
his  teachings  into  the  hearts  of  his  hear- 
ers and  readers.  He  pictures  the  good 
in  an  attractive  manner  and  leaves  no  op- 
portunity for  the  excuse  '*I  cannot."  In 
everything  he  is  helpful,  and  his  newest 
volume,  which,  by  the  way,  has  in  it  les- 
sons that  the  older  people  can  just  as  well 
take  to  heart,  is  replete  with  practical  sug- 
gestions for  the  self-development  of  char- 
acter and  the  determination  of  right  lines 
of  conduct. 

If  one  can  but  fix  the  ideal  and  then 
never  lose  sight  of  it,  the  struggle  to  at- 
tain is  rendered  far  easier.  The  little 
things  are  the  things  that  count,  and  yet 
It  is  the  little  things  to  which  we  give  the 
least  attention.  Pastor  Wagner's  theories 
are  not  new,  but  he  speaks  with  a  convic- 
tion that  carries  weight,  and  he  has  the 
faculty  of  making  the  difficult  things  ap- 
pear pleasant. 

"Let  us  not  be  clouded  souls,  enveloped 
in  the  cold  vapors  of  egotism,  but  sunshiny 
souls,  to  whom  men  will  come  to  warm 
themselves." 

The   Homcf 

MRS.  SANGSTER  always  writes 
with  sweetness  and  with  apprecia- 
tion for  the  best  that  is  in  human 
nature.  A  home-builder  herself,  she 
knows  the  value  of  fireside  intercourse; 
she  sees  the  greatest  possibilities  in  the 
every-day  home  relations. 

To  recognize  the  home  as  the  founda- 
tion-stone of  national  life — this  is  the  idea 
of  Pf^stor  Wagner,  of  Mrs.  Gilman,  of 
Mrs.  Sang^t^r,  But  Pastor  Wagner  has 
n^ver  gotten  tp  the  heart  of  the  institution 
as  has  Mr.s.  Sangster:  his  is  the  more 
masculine  view :  hers  is  the  feminine  per- 
son Life's  Threshold.  By  Charles  Wag- 
ner.   McClure,  Phillips  &  Co. 

tTHE  LiTTLX  KfNGDOM  ov  HoME.    By  Mar- 
garet E.  Sangitcr.    Fox,  Duffield  &  Co. 


ception  which  can  ring  out  all  the  essences 
of  sweetness  and  blessing  that  home-life 
aflfords. 

**The  Little  Kingdom  of  Home"  is  a 
mosaic  made  up  of  precious  bits  of  advice, 
suggestion  and  experience,  all  proffered 
in  that  charming  manner  which  to  Mrs. 
Sangster  is  the  natural  manner,  and  there- 
fore the  more  appreciable.  In  make-up 
the  book  is  as  beautiful  as  in  substance. 

The  Freedom  of  Life* 

MISS  CALL'S  first  book,  "Power 
Through  Repose,"  was  widely 
read,  served  its  purpose,  and 
wrought  its  end  by  being  of  real  aid  and 
comfort  to  thousands  of  women  in  the 
throes  of  "nerves."  Miss  Call  is  not  a 
Christian  Scientist.  She  does  not  say  as 
they  do,  "you  have  no  pain."  She  says  in- 
stead "you  have  pain,  but  the  pain  can  be 
lessened,  and  often  conquered."  She  ad- 
vocates, in  other  words,  the  doctrine  of 
"mind  over  matter."  In  her  present  work 
she  embraces  14  subjects : 

I :  The  Freedom  of  Life. 
II :  How  to  Sleep  RestfuUy. 
Ill:  Resistance. 

IV:  Hurry,  Worry  and  Irritability. 
V :  Nervous  Fears. 
VI :  Self  Consciousness. 
VII :  The  Circumstances  of  Life. 
VIII :  Other  People. 
IX:  Human  Sympathy. 
X :  Personal  Independence. 
XI:  Self  Control. 
XII :  The  Religion  of  It. 
XIII:  About  Christmas. 
XIV:  To  Mothers. 

In  her  "Nervous  Fears"  she  takes  the 
stand  that  even  hereditary  insanity  can  be 
avoided,  suggesting  that  the  "nervous 
fear"  of  it  often  induces  the  affliction, 
where  a  "willingness  to  be  insane"  keeps 
one  sane.  Her  arguments  are  a  bit  com- 
plex, and  not  always  entirely  comprehensi- 
ble even  to  a  mind  not  assailed  by  "nerv- 
ous fears"  of  becoming  deranged.  Her 
principles  are  good,  but  to  the  average 

♦The  Freedom  of  Like.  By  Annie  Paysoo 
Call.    Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
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mortal  it  would  be  difficult  to  follow  her 
maxim  to  "work  lazily,"  to  "hurry  with  our 
■muscles  and  not  with  our  nerves"  if  we 
must  hurry. 

Miss  Call  says  "If  we  are  fully  willing 
to  be  disturbed,  we  cease  to  be  troubled  by 
the  disturbance.  .  .  ."  This  is  very 
true,  but  Miss  Call's  interpretation  and 


meaning,  is  somewhat  at  variance  with  that 
of  the  normal  person  to  whom  "willingness 
to  be  disturbed"  would  mean  a  diversion 
from  a  distasteful  task  from  which  one 
was  "willing  to  be  disturbed,"  even  though 
the  shadow  of  its  necessary  completion 
loomed  largely  before  one. 

B.  J.  R. 


Temple  Topographies 


Two  dainty  little  volumes,  bubbling 
over  with  a  lover's  delight  in  the 
picturesque  persistence  of  the  good, 
old  English  hamlets  of  middle  England, 
come  to  us  as  additional  numbers  in  the 
^'Temple  Topographies."  "Evesham"*  is 
written  from  the  standpoint  of  the  his- 
torian and  antiquarian,  "Broadway"t 
from  that  of  the  poet  charmed  with  rustic 
simplicity.  The  latter  affords  the  more 
pleasurable  reading. 

Both  Evesham  and  Broadway  still  pos- 
sess the  primitive  atmosphere,  and,  apart 
from  "main-traveled  roads,"  they  still 
breathe  the  spiritual  influence  of  Alfred's 
time,  of  Chaucer's,  and  of  Shakespeare's. 
Both  have  an  added  historical  interest 
owing  to  the  visit,  in  Revolutionary  times, 
of   King  Charles.     But   the   former  has 

♦Evesham.  By  Edmund  H.  New.  E.  P. 
Dutton  Co. 

fBROADWAY.  By  Algernon  Gissing.  E.  P. 
Dutton  Co. 


been  raised  to  immortal  memory  because 
of  Simon  de  Montfort's  cruel  fall  before 
his  royal  foe  in  1265.  The  latter  rejoices 
in  the  **tumultous  privacy"  of  comfortable 
isolation  bestowed  by  a  long  history  of 
unbroken  peace. 

The  Cotswold  Hills,  the  sequestered 
abbeys,  the  village  houses,  and  the  quaint, 
old  roads,  edged  with  dog  roses,  clematis 
and  emigrant  trees,  receive  a  proportion- 
ate share  of  attention.  Mr.  Gissing  adds 
much  poetry  to  topography  in  the  charm 
of  his  reminiscent  mood.  The  page  is  fra- 
grant with  the  breath  of  Summer  flowers, 
and  suggestive  of  the  songs  of  rural  war- 
blers. These  graceful  touches  of  the 
writer,  with  the  excellent  illustrations  by 
Mr.  New  give  life  to  the  old  refrain. 

Jog  on,  jog  on,  the  foot-path  way 
And  merrily  hent  the  stile — a: 
A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day, 
Your  sad  tires  in  a  mile — a. 

G.  E.  R. 


The  New   Leaf 


I 


N  its  jacket  of  brown  the  tiny  bud  sleeps, 

While  over  its  head  the  Winter's  blast  sweeps. 
But  snugly  the  firm  coat  the  little  bud  keeps 
Till  the  Spring  sun  comes  piercing  the  sky*s  grey  deeps. 

Then  slowly,  scarce  gladly,  the  bud  awakes. 
And  slowly  from  off  it  the  brown  coat  it  shakes, 
While  of  the  sweet  air.a  long  breath  it  takes, 
And  with  a  bright  devyrdrop  its  thirst  it  slakes. 

And  lo !  under  the  sheath  of  dowdy  brown 
Is  a  shapely  leaf  in  resplendent  gown ; 
Green,  sparkling  with  drops  of  new,  sweet  rain, 
A  dainty  page  for  the  fair  Spring's  train. 

N.  K.  B. 
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Lesson    XX. 

English    Literature 

The    Restoration    in    England.     Dryden — Congreve — Addison — Sttele. 

The  study  of  English  Literature  began  in  the  April,  1904,  issue  of  Book 
News.  The  Preparatory  period  was  discussed  first,  followed  by  the  Chaucerian 
Age  and  the  Renaissance.  After  these  followed  a  study  of  Pre-Shakespearean 
drama  and  a  lesson  on  Shakespeare.  Post-Shakespearean  drama  followed 
this,  after  which  Sir  Francis  Bacon  and  the  Puritan  Age,  with  Bunyan  and  Mil- 
ton were  considered.  The  present  lesson  takes  up  the  Restoration  Period  and 
the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne. 

Books  for  supplementary  reading  and  reference  include  "Encyclopedia  of 
Poetry  (McKay);  Taine's  "English  Literature"  (McKay);  The  Century  Dic- 
tionary. 


With  the  Restoration  in  England  the 
national  life  took  on  an  entirely  new 
aspect.  The  supremacy  of  the  Puritan 
had  imposed  restraint  and  suppressed  the 
expression  of  joy  and  merriment.  Gravity 
sat  upon  the  public  countenance,  placed 
there  by  the  iron  domination  of  the  Crom- 
wellian  contempt  for  smiles.  Silence 
reigned  in  the  streets,  if  there  were  grum- 
bles they  were  uttered  secretly;  beyond 
the  privacy  of  the  home,  the  austerity  of 
the  ruling  faction  was  observed  and  imi- 
tated in  so  far  as  was  possible. 

The  intensity  of  the  reaction  may  be 
imagined.  With  a  great  sweep  the  pen- 
dulum swung  out  in  the  opposite  direc- 


tion, and  the  England  of  Charles  was  like 
a  child,  who,  having  been  held  in  long 
confinement,  is  suddenly  released  and  runs 
into  the  great  out-of-doors  to  find  the  sun 
brightly  shining  and  the  world  all  ready 
at  its  feet  for  vanquishing.    There  was  no 
more  a   Puritan   Sabbath,   with  quietude 
and  solemnity.    The  May-pole  was  drag- 
ged from  its  languishment  and  set  up  on 
the  green  country-side,  with  brightly  col- 
ored ribbons  flying  and   laughing  faces, 
dancing  forms  and  singing  voices  to  do  it 
honor  in  the  holiday.    The  theatres  were 
opened,  and  thither  the  throngs  wended 
their  way,  nor  was  any  care  taken  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  performance ;  there  hacf 
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been  enough  of  enforced  morality,  license 
was  now  to  have  its  day. 

A  new  literary  regime  came  into  being. 
In  political  Europe,  Louis  XIV  had  made 
France  supreme  and  her  literary  tastes  and 
methods  had  presently  become  a  power 
throughout  the  continent.  To  France  all 
were  looking  for  literary  inspiration,  or, 
lacking  that,  for  literary  direction ;  Italy's 
reign  in  letters  was  fast  on  the  decline. 
In  his  court  "Le  Grand  Monarque"  had 
gathered  about  him  such  men  as  Fenelon, 
Comeille,  Racine  and  Moliere.  / 

Charles  II  had  passed  the  period  of  his 
exile  in  France,  and  he  brought  back  with 
him  French  fashions,  French  tastes  and 
French  adherents.  Thus  was  French  lit- 
erature made  popular  in  the  English  court 
also,  and  from  the  court  English  writers 
naturally  took  their  cue.  Moreover,  the 
time  was  ripe  for  the  appearance  of  just 
that  sort  of  writing  which  the  French  were 
persuading.  Boileau,  with  his  "Art  of 
Poetry,"  was  the  fountainhead  of  French 
literary  wisdom,  and  Boileau  advocated 
thongs  for  the  imagination,  loving  care 
and  tender  nourishment  for  the  details  of 
workmanship.  To  polish,  to  refine,  to  en- 
dow with  elegance  of  form,  these  were  to 
be  the  maxims  and  where  no  genius  re- 
sides, where  no  overflowing  torrent  of 
thought  and  fancy  compels  spontaneous 
expression,  rhetorical  fineness  proflFers  a 
golden  shield  behind  which  to  hide.  For 
the  creative  impulse  of  the  Renaissance 
was  waning  and  men  were  eager  to  dis- 
cover an  excuse  for  artificiality. 

John  Drydcn,  1631-1700 
The  chief  exponent  and  leader  of  the 
new  school  of  English  literature  was  John 
Dryden,  of  whom  Professor  Saintsbury 
says  "he  was,  without  exception,  the 
greatest  craftsman  in  English  letters." 

Dryden  was  born  at  the  vicarage  of 
Aldwinkle,  All  Saints,  Northamptonshire, 
England,  in  August  of  163 1.  After  pass- 
ing through  the  lower  schools  he  attended 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  was 
graduated  from  there  in  1650. 

In  1663  he  married  into  the  family  of 
Sir  .Robert  Howard,  and  transferred 
simultaneously  his  allegiance  from  the 
Parliamentary  to  the  Royalist  Party.  His 
literary  work  had  been  up  until  this  time 
mostly  dramatic,  engaged  in,  however,  for 


reasons  chiefly  mercenary.  But  he  had 
written,  also,  not  a  little  good  poetry — 
verses  that  showed  the  mastery  of  splen- 
did poetic  form,  and  in  1670  he  was  ap- 
pointed poet  laureate  and  historiographer 
royal.  A  quarrel  with  Lord  Rochester  in 
1679  resulted  in  Dryden 's  public  humilia- 
tion and  called  forth  that  famous  series  of 
satires,  beginning  with  "Absalom  and 
Achitophel." 

With  the  accession  of  James  II  to  the 
throne,  Dryden  turned  Roman  Catholic, 
but  his  refusal,  later  on,  to  take  the  oath, 
at  the  time  of  King  William's  coming,  led 
to  loss  of  favor  and  he  had  to  turn  to 
play- writing  once  again.  He  died,  after 
a  severe  attack  of  gout,  in  1700. 

Dryden  stands  for  all  the  predominant 
characteristics  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.  In  spirit,  that  age  was  prose  and 
scientific — logical,  argumentative.  And 
in  spirit,  Dryden  also  belonged  to  the 
prose  department  of  literature,  for  though 
his  verse  displays  so  singular  an  elegance 
of  finish,  though  he  endows  it  with  so  irre- 
proachable a  style,  it  is  not  the  verse  of 
fancy,  of  imagination  or  of  passion.  It 
was  used  by  its  author  as  another  man 
would  have  employed  prose — for  argu- 
ment, for  criticism,  for  satire.  It  served 
his  purpose  in  religious  and  political  con- 
troversy ;  where  to  the  poetic  genius,  such 
as  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  poetry  was 
an  overmastering  passion,  to  Dryden  it 
was  but  a  weapon  which  he  might  wield 
in  conflict  with  the  enemy.  Yet  his  prose 
criticisms  are  no  less  masterly,  and  in  the 
many  prefaces  and  introductions  which 
he  was  so  fond  of  prefixing  to  his  plays 
and  poems,  as  well  as  in  his  "Essay  on 
Dramatic  Poetry,'*  we  find  some  of  the 
best  of  English  literary  criticism. 

How  effectively  he  could  reason  in 
verse  is  shown  in  "Religio  Laici,"  a  de- 
fense of  the  Church  of  England,  and  "The 
Hind  and  the  Panther,"  an  argument  in 
favor  of  Roman  Catholicism,  written  after 
his  change  of  faith. 

Dr.  Johnson  writes  in  his  "Lives  of  the 
Poets," 

Dryden  may  be  properly  considered  as  the 
father  of  English  criticism,  as  the  writer  who 
first  taught  us  to  determine  upon  principles  the 
merit  of  composition. 

And  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  "Life  of 
Dryden"  says, 
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The  satirical  powers  of  Dryden  were  of  the 
highest  order.  He  draws  his  arrow  to  the 
head,  and  dismisses  it  straight  upon  his  object 
of  aim.  In  this  walk  he  wrought  almost  as 
great  a  reformation  as  upon  versification  in 
general. 

Dryden  was  rq)eatedly  coarse,  but  here 
again  it  was  the  influence  of  the  age  upon 
the  man;  the  times  were  fraught  with 
coarseness,  and  Dryden  reflected  the  fea- 
tures of  his  day  with  fidelity,  barring 
neither  good  nor  bad. 

Selections 

Advice  to  Poets. 

By  John  Dryden. 

This    sums    up   in   effect,    Dryden's   literary 
creed;  it  also  shows  in  what  way  he  was  wont 
to  use  the  poetic  form. 
Observe  the  language  well  in  all  you  write, 
And  swerve  not  from  it  in  your  loftiest  flight. 
The  smoothest  verse  and  the  exactest  sense 
Displease  us,  if  ill  English  give  offence ; 
A  barbarous  phrase  no  reader  can  approve; 
Nor  bombast,  noice,  or  affectation  love. 
In    short,    without   pure   language,    what    you 

write 
Can  never  yield  us  profit  nor  delight. 
Take  time  for  thinking;  never  work  in  haste; 
And  value  not  yourself  for  writing  fast. 
A  rapid  poem,  with  such  fury  writ, 
Shows  want  of  judgment,  not  abounding  wit. 
More  pleased  we  are  to  see  a  river  lead 
His  gentle  streams  along  a  flowery  mead. 
Than  from  high  banks  to  hear  loud  torrents 

roar. 
With  foamy  waters  on  a  muddy  shore. 
Gently  make  haste,  of  labor  not  afraid: 
A  hundred  times  consider  what  youVe  said: 
Polish,  repolish,  every  colour  lay, 
And  sometimes  add,  but  oftener  take  away. 
*Tis    not    enough    when    swarming    faults    are 

writ 
That  here  and  there  are  scattered  sparks  of  wit; 
Each  object  must  be  fix*d  in  the  due  place. 
And  differing  parts  have  corresponding  grace: 
Till,  by  a  curious  art  disposed,  we  find 
One  perfect  whole,  of  all  the  pieces  joined. 
Keep  to  your  subject  close  in  all  you  say; 
Nor  for  a  sounding  sentence  ever  stray. 
The  public  censure  for  your  writings  fear. 
And  to  yourself  be  critic  most  severe. 
Fantastic   wits   their   darling   follies   love; 
But  find  you  faithful  friends  tha*-  will  approve, 
That   on   your   works   may   look  with   careful 

eyes, 
And  of  your  faults  be  zealous  eremies: 
Lay  by  an  author's  pride  and  vanity, 
And  from  a  friend  a  flatterer  descry . 
Who  seems  to  like;  but  means  no*   what  he 

says: 
Embrace  true  counsel,  but  suspect  false  praise. 
A  sycophant  will  everything  admire: 
Each  verse,  each  sentence  sets  his  soul  on  fire: 
All  is  divine!  there's  not  a  word  amiss! 


He  shakes  with  joy,  and  weeps  with  tender- 
ness. 
He  overpowers  you  with  his  mighty  praise. 
Truth  never  moves  in  those  impetuous  ways: 
A  faithful  friend  is  careful  of  your  fame. 
And  freely  will  your  heedless  errors  blame; 
He  cannot  pardon  a  neglected  line. 
But  verse  to  rule  and  order  will  confine. 
Reprove  of  words  the  too  affected  sound; 
Here  the  sense  flags,   and  your   expression's 

round. 
Your   fancy  tires,   and  your  discourse   grows 

vain, 
Your    terms   improper,   make   them   just  and 

plain. 
Thus  'tis  a  faithful  friend  will  freedom  use; 
But  authors,  partial  to  their  darhng  muse. 
Think  to  protect  it  they  have  just  pretence. 
And  at  your  friendly  counsel  take  offence. 
Said  you  of  this  that  the  expression's  flat? 
Your  servant,  sir,  you  must  excuse  me  that. 
He  answers  you.    This  word  has  here  no  grace. 
Pray  leave  it  out:     That  sir's  the  properest 

place. 
This  turn  I  like  not;  'Tis  approved  by  all. 
Thus,  resolute  not  from  one  fault  to  fall. 
If  there's  a  syllable  of  which  you  doubt, 
'Tis  a  sure  reason  not  to  blot  it  out. 
Yet  still  he  says  you  may  his  faults  confute. 
And  over  him  your  power  is  absolute: 
But  of  his  feign'd  humility  take  heed; 
'Tis  a  bait  laid  to  make  you  hear  him  read. 
And  when  he  leaves  you  happy  in  his  muse, 
Restless  he  runs  some  other  to  abuse. 
And  often  finds;  for  in  our  scribbling  times 
No  fool  can  want  a  sot  to  praise  his  rhyroes; 
The  flattest  work  has  ever  in  the  court 
Met  with  some  zealous  ass  for  its  support: 
And  in  all  times  a  forward  scribbling  fop 
Has  found  some  greater  fool  to  cry  him  up. 

A  Song  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day. 
By  John  Dryden. 
I. 
From  harmony,  from  hcav'nly  harmony 
This  universal  frame  began: 
When  nature  underneath  a  heap 
Of  jarring  atoms  lay. 
And  cou'd  not  heave  her  head, 
The  tuneful  voice  was  heard  from  high. 

Arise,  ye  more  than  dead. 
Then  cold,  and  hot,  and  moist,  and  dry. 
In  order  to  their  stations  leap. 

And  Music's  power  obey. 
From  harmony,  from  heavenly  harmony 
This  universal  frame  began: 
From  harmony  to  harmony 
Through  all  the  compass  of  the  notes  it  ran, 
The  diapason  closing  full  in  Man. 

H. 
What  passion  cannot  Music  raise  and  quell! 
When  Jubal  struck  the  corded  shell, 
His  list'ning  brethren  stood  around, 

And  wond'ring,  on  their  faces  fell 
To  worship  that  celestial  sound. 
Less  than  a  God  they  thought        ' 
There  could  not  dwell 
Within  the  hollcvvr^pf  that  shell 
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That  spoke  so  sweetly  and  so  well. 
What  passion  cannot  Music  raise  and  quell! 

III. 
The  trumpet's  loud  clangour 

Excites  us  to  arms, 
With  shrills  notes  of  anger 

And  mortal  alarms. 
The  double  double  double  beat 

Of  the  thundering  drum 
Cries,  Hark!  the  foes  come; 
Charge,  charge,  'tis  too  late  to  retreat. 
The  soft  complaining  flute 
In  dying  notes  discovers 
The  woes  of  hopeless  lovers, 
Whose  dirge  is  whisper'd  by  the  warbling  lute. 


Sharp  violins  proclaim, 
Their  jealous  pangs,  and  desperation, 
Fury,  frantic  indignation, 
Depths  of  pain,  and  height  of  passion, 

For  the  fair,  disdainful  dame. 

VI. 
But  oh!  what  art  can  teach, 

What  human  voice  can  reach, 
The  sacred  organ's  praise? 
Notes  inspiring  holy  love, 
Notes  that  wing  their  heavenly  ways 

To  mend  the  choirs  above. 

VII. 
Orpheus  cou'd  lead  the  savage  race; 
And  trees  uprooted  left  their  place. 

Sequacious  of  the  lyre: 
But  bright  Cecilia  rais'd  the  wonder  higher: 
When  to  her  organ  vocal  breath  was  giv'n. 
An  angel  heard  and  straight  appeared, 

Mistaking  Earth  for  Heav'n. 

Grand  Chorus. 
As  from  the  pow'r  of  sacred  lays 

The  spheres  began  to  move. 
And  sung  the  great  Creator's  praise 

To  all  the  Bless'd  above; 
So  when  the  last  and  dreadful  hour 
This  crumbling  pageant  shall  devour. 
The  trumpet  shall  be  heard  on  high. 
The  dead  shall  live,  the  living  die. 
And  Music  shall  untune  the  sky. 

William    Congreve,    1670-1729 

Congreve,  the  friend  and  in  some  re- 
spects the  protege  of  Dryden,  was  born 
at  Bardsey,  in  February  of  1670.  He  was 
-educated  at  Kilkenny  and  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  after  which  he  went  to 
London. 

His  first  literary  venture  was  a  novel, 
"Incognita  or  Love  and  Duty  Reconciled," 
and  was  issued  in  1691 ;  in  1693,  with  the 
aid  of  Dryden,  his  first  play,  "The  Old 
Bachelor,"  was  published  and  met  with 


immediate  success.  "The  Double  Dealer" 
followed  this,  but  was  too  poignantly  sat- 
irical to  be  thoroughly  appreciated. 

"Love  for  Love,"  considered  the  finest 
prose  comedy  in  English,  appeared  in 
1695,  and  in  1697  Congreve's  only  tragedy, 
"The  Mourning  Bride,"  was  brought  out. 
He  wrote  his  last  play,  "The  Way  of  the 
World,"  in  1700,  but  though  of  excellent 
workmanship,  it  lacked  the  humorous  im- 
pulse usually  so  dominant  in  his  work,  and 
was  received  with  coolness.  He  lived 
until  January,  1729,  but  he  wrote  nothing 
more  for  the  stage. 

Macaulay  writes  of  Congreve  in  his 
"Essays," 

No  writers  have  injured  the  Comedy  of  Eng- 
land so  deeply  as  Congreve  and  Sheridan. 
Both  were  men  of  splendid  wit  and  polished 
taste.  Unhappily  they  made  all  their  characters 
in  their  own  likeness.  Their  works  bear  the 
same  relation  to  the  legitimate  drama  which 
a  transparency  bears  to  a  painting.  There  are 
no  delicate  touches,  no  hues  imperceptibly  fad- 
ing into  each  other;  the  whole  is  lighted  up 
with  an  universal  glare.  Outlines  and  tints 
are  forgotten  in  the  common  blaze  which  illum- 
inates all.  The  flowers  and  fruits  of  the  intel- 
lect abound;  but  it  is  the  abundance  of  a  jungle, 
not  a  garden,  unwholesome,  bewildering,  un- 
profitable from  its  very  plenty,  rank  from  its 
very  fragrance.  Every  fop,  every  boor,  every 
valet,  is  a  man  of  wit. 

Literature  in  Queen  Anne's  Reign 
It  is  odd  that  the  three  greatest  periods 
of  English  literature  should  have  fallen  in 
the  reigns  of  three  women.  The  Eliza- 
bethan Age,  the  Age  of  Queen  Anne  and 
the  Victorian  Era  marked  the  halcyon 
days  of  Elnglish  literary  activity — they 
were  the  periods  in  which  either  the  art 
of  writing  reached  the  highest  develop- 
ments or  creative  energy  was  at  the  zenith 
of  productiveness. 

The  reign  of  Queen  Anne  fell  during 
years  when  the  French  influence  in  let- 
ters was  still  uppermost.  Notwithstand- 
ing which,  during  the  reign  of  Anne,  Eng- 
lish literature  again  underwent  many 
changes.  This  was  due  to  numerous 
causes,  one  of  which  was  the  political  sit- 
uation of  the  nation.  The  Whigs  and  the 
Tories  were  in  the  throes  of  a  very  ser- 
ious contention  and  literary  men  'were 
being  engaged  by  the  leaders  of  both  par- 
ties to  advance  their  respective  causes  with 
their  pens.  The  desire  to  keep  the  public 
well-informed  led  to  tfi^  establishment  of 
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the  newspaper;  it  led  also  to  the  better 
monetary  state  of  authors. 

Heretofore,  the  remunerations  of  litera- 
ture had  been  so  entirely  inadequate  that 
most  writers,  except  dramatists,  were 
obliged  to  engage  in  other  pursuits  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  a  livelihood,  and 
what  writing  they  did  was  cramped  into 
their  short  hours  of  leisure.  But  now  men 
began  to  gain  a  living  by  their  pens,  for 
the  reading  public  had  increased  to  num- 
bers that  made  publishing  a  profitable  en- 
terprise. 

There  was  also  another  development  in 
the  course  of  letters  that  was  destined  to 
be  widespread  and  lasting  in  its  effects. 
The  age  of  Anne  was  practical,  and  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  people  were  set 
upon  everyday  affairs.  The  general  dis- 
semination of  a  larger  knowledge  tended 
to  lessen  literary  class  distinctions.  Com- 
mercial conditions  were  good,  and  many 
more  persons  than  ever  before  knew  what 
it  was  to  enjoy  a  certain  amount  of  leisure. 
A  new  social  regime  sprang  into  being; 
coffee-houses  were  established,  where  the 
wits  and  politicians  of  the  day  gathered  to 
discuss  the  methods  and  movements  of 
Whigs  and  Tories  and  incidentally  to  com- 
ment upon  the  various  phases  and  char- 
acteristics of  life  and  literature  as  these 
presented  themselves  to  their  view.  Thus 
it  came  about  that  more  attention  was 
given  the  daily  life  of  ordinary  people 
and  gradually  into  the  newspapers  there 
crept  little  stories  of  contemporary  cus- 
toms and  manners  and  brief  character 
sketches  of  various  types  of  humanity 
which  the  day  and  country  had  produced. 
The  result  was  the  essay  and  after  that 
the  novel. 

The  essay  had  never  reached  a  stage  of 
very  high  development.  Bacon  had  em- 
ployed it  as  a  literary  vehicle,  and  one  or 
two  others,  but  it  remained  for  Joseph  Ad- 
dison and  Sir  Richard  Steele  to  realize  its 
fullest  and  best  possibilities,  and  this  they 
did  in  the  "Spectator"  and  ''Guardian" 
papers. 

As  for  the  novel,  its  progenitor  was  the 
extravaerant  romance,  with  its  wild  imag- 
inative flights.  The  storjrof  real  life ;  the 
picture  of  life  in  the  home  and  in  every- 
day circumstances  was  practically  un- 
known. Here  again  Addison  and  Steele 
made    the    innovation,    and   in    the    "Sir 


Roger  de  Coverley"  papers  we  find  the 
germ  of  that  novel  which  in  the  hands 
of  Fielding  and  Richardson  became  the 
foundation  for  the  form  of  writing  which 
is  to-day  the  very  bulwark  of  English  lit- 
erature. 

Sir    Richard    Steele,    1671-1729 

Richard  Steele,  son  of  an  Irish  attor- 
ney, was  bom  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  in 
March,  1671.  He  attended  the  Chaner- 
house  School,  where  he  had  Addison  for 
class-mate,  and  in  1690  entered  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  which  he  left  again  in 
1694,  in  order  to  enlist  as  a  private  in  the 
army.  In  1700  he  became  Captain  Steele, 
and  in  1701  his  first  piece  of  writing  ap- 
peared, his  "devotional  manual,"  as  ^Ir. 
Stephen  Gwynn  describes  "The  Christian 
Hero."  After  that  he  wrote  comedies, 
among  others,  "The  Funeral"  (1701).  In 
1706  he  was  appointed  editor  of  the  official 
"Gazette,"  and  it  was  in  an  effort  to  en- 
liven this  somewhat  dry-as-dust  paper  that 
he  began  introducing  bits  of  gossip  and 
humorous  comment  upon  the  manners  of 
the  social  life  as  he  saw  it  all  around  him. 
The  success  of  this  method  of  procedure, 
as  well  as  the  happy  fortune  of  Defoe's 
"Review,"  led  to  his  establishment,  in 
1709,  of  "The  Tatler,"  to  which  Addi- 
son presently  became  a  contributor. 

Joseph    Addison,    1672-1719 

Addison  was  born  at  Milston,  in  Wilt- 
shire, England,  May  i,  1672.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  clergyman  and  was  educated  at 
Amesbury,  Salisbury  and  Lichfield,  after 
which  he  attended  the  Charterhouse 
School  and  from  there  went,  like  Steele,  to 
Oxford. 

In  1699  ^c  received  a  pension  from  the 
government,  which  enabled  him  to  travel, 
presumably  to  fit  himself  for  diplomatic 
service.  He  returned  to  England  in  1703, 
having  met  Boileau  and  having  imbued  the 
principal  literary  teachings  of  the  French 
school.  His  "Remarks  on  Several  Parts 
of  Italy"  was  published  in  1705,  and  in 
1706  he  was  made  Under  Secretary  of 
State.  1708  saw  him  a  member  of  Par- 
liament, and  in  1709  he  began  his  papers 
in  "The  Tatler."  He  was  at  this  time  well 
known  as  a  poet,  having  written  several 
patriotic  pieces  that  met  with  general 
favor. 
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It  was  through  Addison  that  "The  Tat- 
ler'*  became,  in  171 1,  "The  Spectator," 
and  from  1711  to  1713,  when  "The  Spec- 
tator*' was  discontinued  and  "The  Guar- 
dian" was  begun,  he  and  Steele  composed 
the  various  essays  that  delighted  all  Eng- 
Hsh  readers  of  that  day,  and  have  delighted 
all  readers  of  the  English-speaking  world 
ever  since. 

A  long  and  pleasant  literary  friendship 
was  that  which  united  the  hearts  and  in- 
terests of  Steele  and  Addison.  Begun  in 
boyhood,  it  continued  until  the  end  of 
"The  Guardian's"  career,  some  five  years 
before  the  death  of  Addison. 

It  was  in  1713  that  the  tragedy  of 
"Cato,"  by  Addison,  was  produced  and  en- 
joyed a  large  ovation,  and  in  the  same 
year  Steele  entered  Parliament. 

But  1 71 5  found  the  restless  Irishman 
patentee  of  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre  and 
again  writing  comedies.  George  I  re- 
warded his  various  services  by  knighting 
him  in  the  same  year,  and  he  produced  his 
most  successful  play,  "The  Unconscious 
Lovers,"  in  1722.  Steele  survived  his 
great  colleague  ten  years,  dying  at  Car- 
marthen in  1729. 

In  character  there  was  every  possible 
diflference  between  Addison  and  Steele. 
The  first,  calm,  dignified  and  prudent,  cold, 
most  persons  would  have  said,  presented  a 
very  striking  contrast  to  his  fiery,  gener- 
ous-hearted, impulsive  and  devil-may-care 
fellow.  Yet  of  the  two  it  was  Richard 
Steele  who  possessed  the  versatility  and 
originality;  in  Addison  one  finds  suavity 
and  elegance  and  delicate  irony ;  to  Steele 
we  look  for  actual  sympathetic  apprecia- 
tion of  humanity.  Nearly  everything  that 
was  done  by  the  two  in  collaboration  took 
its  root  in  some  idea  of  Steele's,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  Addison  who  had 
the  skill  and  exercised  the  patience  neces- 
sary to  bring  it  to  perfection.  It  was 
Steele  who  introduced  Sir  Roger  de  Cov- 
erley ;  it  was  Addison  who  developed  the 
character  to  a  realistic  presentment.  So, 
in  speaking  of  "The  Spectator,"  it  is  only 
too  frequently  the  case  that  to  Addison  is 
given  overmuch  of  the  credit,  and  this  is 
in  no  way  fair,  insomuch  as  Steele  wrote 
many  very  delightful  sketches,  which, 
though  less  noteworthy  for  their  polish 
and  refined  art,  have  in  them  those  quali- 


ties which  made  their  author's  personality 
such  a  lovable  one. 

Mr.  Austin  Dobson  says  in  his  "Life  of 
Richard  Steele: 

There  have  been  wiser,  stronger,  greater 
men.  But  many  a  strong  man  would  have  been 
stronger  for  a  touch  of  Steele's  indulgent  sym- 
pathy; many  a  great  man  has  wanted  his  gen- 
uine largeness  of  heart ;  many  a  wise  man  might 
learn  something  from  his  deep  and  wide  hu- 
manity. His  virtues  redeemed  his  frailities. 
He  was  thoroughly  amiable,  kindly  and  gener- 
ous. 

Selections 
Cato's  Souloquy. 
From  "Cato"  by  Joseph  Addison. 
It  must  be  so — Plato,  thou  reason'st  well — 
Else  whence  this  pleasing  hope,  this  fond  de- 
sire. 
This  longing  after  immortality? 
Or  whence  this  secret  dread,  and  inward  hor- 
ror 
Of  falling  into  nought?    Why  shrinks  the  Soul 
Back  on  herself,  and  startles  at  destruction? 
*Tis  the  Divinity,  that  stirs  within  us; 
*Tis  Heav'n  itself,  that  points  out  a  hereafter, 
And  intimates  eternity  to  man. 
Eternity!  thou  peaceful,  dreadful  thought! 
Through  what  variety  of  untried  being, 
Through  what  new  scenes  and  changes  must 

we  pass! 
The  wide,  the  unbounded  prospect  lies  before 

me; 
But  shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness  rest  upon  it. 
Here  will  I  hold.    If  there's  a  power  above  us, 
(And  that  there  is.  all  nature  cries  aloud 
Through  all  her  works,)  he  must  delight  in  vir- 
tue. 
And  that  which  he  delights  in  must  be  happy. 
But  when  or  where? — This  world  was  made  for 

Caesar. 
Tm  weary  of  conjectures — this  must  end  them. 
Thus  am  I  doubly  arm'd — My  death  and  life. 
My  bane  and  antidote  are  both  before  me. 
This  in  a  moment  brings  me  to  an  end; 
But  this  informs  me  I  shall  never  die. 
The  Soul,  secured  in  her  existence,  smiles 
At  the  drawn  dagger,  and  defies  its  point; 
The  stars  shall  fade  away,  the  Sun  himself 
Grow  dim  with  age,  and  Nature  sink  in  years; 
But  thou  shalt  flourish  in  immortal  youth. 
Unhurt  amidst  the  war  of  elements, 
The  wreck  of  matter  and  the  crash  of  worlds. 

Gemus's. 
By  Joseph  Addison. 

From  "The  Spectator."     (Original  text). 

There  is  no  Character  more  frequently  given 
to  a  Writer  than  that  of  being  called  a  Genius. 
I  have  heard  many  a  little  Sonneteer  called  a 
fine  Genius.  There  is  not  an  heroic  Scribler  in 
the  Nation,  that  has  not  his  Admirers  who 
think  him  a  great  Genius;  and  as  for  your 
Smatterers  in  Tragedy,  there  is  scarce  a  man 
among  them  who  is  not  cried  up  by  one  or 
other  for  a  prodigious  Genius. 
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My  design  in  this  Paper  is  to  consider  what 
is  properly  a  great  Genius;  and  to  throw  some 
thoughts  together  on  so  uncommon  a  subject. 

Among  great  Genius's  those  few  draw  the 
Admiration  of  all  the  World  upon  them,  and 
stand  up  as  the  prodigies  of  Mankind,  who  by 
the  meer  Strength  of  natural  Parts,  and  with- 
out any  assistance  of  Arts  or  Learning,  have 
produced  Works  that  were  the  Delight  of  their 
own  Times,  and  the  Wonder  of  Posterity. 
There  appears  something  nobly  wild  and  ex- 
travagant in  these  great  natural  Genius's,  that 
is  infinitely  more  beautiful  than  all  the  Turn 
and  Polishing  of  what  the  French  call  a  "Bel 
Esprit,"  by  which  they  would  express  a  Genius 
refined  by  Conversation,  Reflection,  and  the 
Reading  of  the  most  polite  Authors. 

Many  of  these  great  natural  Genius's  that 
were  never  disciplined  and  broken  by  Rules  of 
Art,  are  to  be  found  among  the  Ancients,  and 
in  particular  among  those  of  the  more  Eastern 
Part  of  the  World;  Homer  has  innumerable 
flights  that  Virgil  was  not  able  to  reach,  and 
in  the  Old  Testament  we  find  several  Passages 
more  elevated  and  sublime  than  any  in  Homer. 
At  the  same  time  that  we  allow  a  greater  and 
more  daring  Genius  to  the  Ancients,  we  must 
own  that  the  greatest  of  them  very  much  failed 
in,  or,  if  you  will,  that  they  were  very  much 
above  the  Nicety  and  Correctness  of  the  Mod- 
erns. In  their  Similitudes  and  Illusions,  pro- 
vided that  there  was  a  Likeness,  they  did  not 
much  trouble  themselves  about  the  Decency 
of  the  Comparison:  Thus  Solomon  resembles 
the  Nose  of  his  Beloved  to  the  Tower  of  Lib- 
anon  which  looketh  toward  Damascus.  It 
would  be  endless  to  make  collections  of  this 
Nature;  Homer  illustrates  one  of  his  Heroes 
encompassed  with  the  Enemy  by  an  Ass  in  a 
Field  of  Corn  that  has  his  sides  belabored  by 
all  the  Boys  of  the  Village  without  stirring  a 
foot  for  it.  This  particular  failure  in  the  An- 
cients opens  a  large  field  of  raillery  to  the  little 
Wits,  who  can  laugh  at  an  Indecency  but  not 
relish  the  Sublime  in  these  sorts  of  Writings. 
«        ♦        ♦        ♦ 

Pindar  was  a  great  Genius  of  the  first  Class, 
who  was  hurried  on  by  a  natural  Fire  and  Im- 
petuosity to  va«Jt  Conceptions  of  things  and 
noble  Sallies  of  Imagination.  At  the  same 
time,  can  anything  be  more  ridiculous  than  for 
Men  of  a  sober  and  moderate  Fancy  to  imitate 
this  Poet's  way  of  Writing  in  those  monstrous 
Compositions  which  go  among  us  under  the 
name  of  Pindaricks?  ♦  ♦  *  A  modern  Pin- 
darick  Writer,  compared  with  Pindar,  is  like 
a  Sister  among  the  Camisars*  compared  with 
Virgil's  Sibyl:  There  is  the  Distortion,  Grim- 
ace, and  outward  Figure,  but  nothing  of  that 
divine  Impulse  which  raises  the  Mind  above 
itself  and  makes  the  sounds  more  than  human. 

There  is  another  kind  of  great  Genius's  which 
I  shall  place  in  a  second  Class,  not  as  I  think 
them  inferior  to  the  first,  but  only  for  Distinc- 
tion's sake,  as  they  are  of  a  different  kind.  This 

♦French  Prophets  who  worked  miracles  with 
•distortions  of  body,  etc. 


second  Class  of  great  Genius's  are  those  that 
have  formed  themselves  by  Rules,  and  sub- 
mitted the  greatness  of  their  natural  Talents 
to  the  Corrections  and  Restraints  of  Art.  Such 
among  the  Greeks  were  Plato  and  Aristotle; 
among  the  Romans,  Virgil  and  Tully;  among 
the  English,  Milton  and  Sir  Francis  Bacon. 

The  Genius  in  both  these  Classes  of  Authors 
may  be  equally  great,  but  shews  itself  after 
a  different  Manner.  In  the  first  it  is  like  a 
rich  soil  in  a  happy  Climate,  that  produces  a 
whole  Wilderness  of  noble  Plants  rising  in  a 
thousand  beautiful  Landskips,  without  any  cer- 
tain Order  or  Regularity.  In  the  other  it  is 
the  same  rich  Soil,  in  the  same  happy  Climate, 
that  has  been  laid  out  in  Walks  and  Parterres, 
and  cut  into  Shape  and  Beauty  by  the  Skill  of 
the  Gardener. 

The  great  danger  in  these  latter  kind  of 
Genius's,  is  lest  they  cramp  their  own  Abilities 
too  much  by  Imitation,  and  form  themselves 
altogether  upon  Models,  without  giving  full 
play  to  their  own  natural  Parts.  An  Imitation 
of  the  best  Authors  is  not  to  compare  with 
a  good  Original;  and  I  believe  we  may  ob- 
serve that  very  few  Writers  make  an  extraor- 
dinary Figure  in  the  World,  who  have  not 
something  in  their  Way  of  thinking  or  express- 
ing themselves  that  is  peculiar  to  them,  and 
entirely  their  own. 

Sir  Roger  in  Love. 
By  Richard  Steele. 

From  the  "Sir  Roger  de  Coverle/'  papers. 
The  Riverside  Edition.  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co. 

In  my  first  description  of  the  company  in 
which  I  pass  most  of  my  time  it  may  be  re- 
membered that  I  mentioned  a  great  affliction 
which  my  friend  Sir  Roger  had  met  with  in  his 
youth:  which  was  no  less  than  a  disappointment 
in  love.  It  happened  this  evening  that  we  fell 
into  a  very  pleasing  walk  at  a  distance  from  his 
house:  as  soon  as  we  came  into  it,  "It  is,"  quoth 
the  good  old  man,  looking  round  him  with  a 
smile,  "very  hard  that  any  part  of  my  land 
should  be  settled  upon  one  who  has  used  me 
so  ill  as  the  perverse  Widow  did;  and  yet  I  am 
sure  I  could  not  see  a  sprig  of  any  bough  of 
this  whole  walk  of  trees,  but  I  should  reflect 
upon  her  and  her  severity.  She  has  certainly 
the  finest  hand  of  any  woman  in  the  world. 
You  are  to  know  this  was  the  place  wherein  I 
used  to  muse  upon  her;  and  by  that  custom  I 
can  never  come  into  it,  but  the  same  tender 
sentiments  revive  in  my  mind  as  if  I  had  ac- 
tually walked  with  that  beautiful  creature  under 
these  shades.  I  have  been  fool  enough  to  carve 
her  name  on  the  bark  of  several  of  these  trees, 
so  unhappy  is  the  condition  of  men  in  love  to 
attempt  the  removing  of  their  passion  by  the 
methods  which  serve  only  to  imprint  it  the 
deeper.  She  has  certainly  the  finest  hand  of 
any  woman  in  the  world." 

"You  must  understand,  sir,  that  this  per- 
verse woman  is  one  of  those  unaccountable 
creatures,  that  secretly  rejoice  in  the  admira- 
tion of  men,  but  indulge  themselves  in  no  fur- 
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thcr  consequences.  Hence  it  is  that  she  has 
ever  had  a  train  of  admirers,  and  she  removes 
from  her  slaves  in  town  to  those  in  the  coun- 
try, according  to  the  seasons  of  the  year.  She 
is  a  reading  lady,  and  far  gone  in  the  pleas- 
ures of  friendship:  she  is  always  accompanied 
by  a  confidante,  who  is  witness  to  her  daily 
protestations  against  our  sex,  and  consequently 
a  bar  to  her  first  steps  towards  love,  upon  the 
strength  of  her  own  mixims  and  declarations." 

**The  particular  skill  of  this  lady  has  ever 
been  to  inflame  your  wishes,  and  yet  command 
respect.  To  make  her  mistress  of  this  art,  she 
has  a  greater  share  of  knowledge,  wit,  and 
good  sense  than  is  usual  even  among  men  of 
merit." 

(Sir  Roger  having  heard  that  the  widow  does 
not  despise  him  goes  to  court  her,) 

**When  I  came  to  her  house,  I  was  admitted 
to  her  presence  with  great  civility;  at  the  same 
time  she  placed  herself  to  be  first  seen  by  me 
in  such  an  attitude,  as  I  think  you  would  call 
the  posture  of  a  picture,  that  she  discovered 
new  charms,  and  I  at  last  came  towards  her 
with  such  an  awe  as  made  me  speechless.    This 


she  no  sooner  observed  but  she  made  her  ad- 
vantage of  it,  and  began  a  discourse  to  me 
concerning  love  and  honor,  as  they  both  are 
followed  by  pretenders,  and  the  real  votaries  to- 
them.  When  she  had  discussed  these  points  in 
a  discourse,  which  I  verily  believe  was  as 
learned  as  the  best  philosopher  in  Europe  could 
possibly  make,  she  asked  me  whether  she  was 
so  happy  as  to  fall  in  with  my  sentiments  on 
these  important  particulars.  Her  confidante 
sat  by  her,  and  upon  my  being  in  the  last  con- 
fusion and  silence,  this  malicious  aid  turns  to- 
her  and  says,  *I  am  very  glad  to  observe  Sir 
Roger  pauses  upon  this  subject,  and  seems  re- 
solved to  deliver  all  his  sentiments  upon  the 
matter  when  he  chooses  to  speak.'  They  both 
kept  their  countenances,  and  after  I  had  sat  half 
an  hour  meditating  how  to  behave  before  such 
profound  casuists,  I  rose  up  and  took  my  leave. 
Chance  has  since  that  time  thrown  me  very 
often  in  her  way,  and  she  as  often  has  directed 
a  discourse  to  me  which  I  do  not  understand. 
This  barbarity  has  kept  me  ever  at  a  distance 
from  the  most  beautiful  object  my  eyes  ever 
beheld." 


German  Literature 


Lesson    I  V 


Period   III     Heinrich    Heine 


German  Literature  began  with  the  February,  1905,  number  of  Book  News 
and  took  up  the  Preparatory  period  and  the  great  epic,  the  "Nibelungen  Lied." 
A  study  of  Lessing,  Goethe  and  Schiller,  Jean  Paul  Richter,  Novalis  and  the 
Brothers  Grimm  followed  and  the  present  lesson  takes  up  Heinrich  Heine.  Ref- 
erence works  include  the  Century  Dictionary,  The  Literature  of  All  Nations 
and  **Essays  in  Criticism,"  by  Matthew  Arnold. 


Heinrich  Heine,  1797-1856 
The  greatest  figure  in  German  litera- 
ture, after  Goethe,  is  Heinrich  Heine. 
Heine  was  bom  a  Jew — that  explains 
much — particularly  does  it  explain  the  lack 
of  harmony  that  existed  between  his  ideas 
and  the  ideas  that  were  essentially  Ger- 
man. 

Napoleon  had  been  the  friend  of  the 
Jew;  the  French  Revolution  had  promul- 
gated notions  of  liberation  that  found  in 
Heine  a  staunch  adherent.  He  set  out  to 
be  "a  soldier  in  the  war  of  liberation  of 
humanity"  and  the  pity  of  it  was  that  he 
was  a  man  ahead  of  the  age  in  his  own 
country. 

Heinrich  Heine  was  born  of  Hebrew 
parentage,  at  Dusseldorf,  Prussia,  on  De- 
cember 13,  1797.  He  was  destined  to  a 
business  career,  but,  this  proving  contrary 
to  his  every  taste,  he    studied    jurispru- 


dence. In  1825  he  became  Christian  and 
in  1 83 1  he  left  Germany  to  pass  the  rest 
of  his  days  in  France. 

Youthful  dissipation  and  general  ten- 
dencies toward  excess  undermined  his 
health,  and  in  1847  he  had  a  paralytic 
stroke,  which  developed  an  incurable  dis- 
ease, a  softening  of  the  spinal  marrow. 
It  was  eight  years  before  he  died,  but  in 
all  that  time  lying  on  a  rude  cot  in  an 
attic  in  Paris,  tended  by  the  faithful  Ma- 
tilde  whom  he  only  made  his  wife  in  name 
after  she  had  been  such  in  effect  for  years ; 
with  the  sight  of  one  eye  gone  and  the 
other  fast  departing,  truly  a  pitiable  ob- 
ject, in  which,  however,  burned  the  un- 
quenchable fire  of  a  very  real  genius, 
Heine  laughed  and  wrote  to  the  end,  and 
gave  full  play  to  his  scintillating  wit,  yet 
through  it  all  he  was  suffering  as  few  mem 
suffer,  in  agony  of  body. 
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Matthew  Arnold  explains  lucidly 
Heine's  position — the  incompatibility  of 
his  ideas  with  those  of  Germany.  Yet 
this  very  mixture  of  German  culture  and 
conservatism  with  French  progressiveness 
and  modernism,  made  Heine  only  the 
greater,  and,  though  to  him  his  purpose 
in  life  came  to  failure,  his  spirit  remained 
to  work  with  increasing  and  widening  in- 
fluence. 

The  man,  as  a  man  and  as  a  writer,  was 
all  contradiction.  As  he  himself  says,  he 
struck  the  death-blow  of  the  Romantic 
School  in  Germany,  yet  every  now  and 
then  he  indulged  in  the  extravagant,  wildly 
imaginative  form  of  writing  for  which  that 
school  was  noted.  It  was  all  in  the  mood, 
and  no  man's  mood  changed  more  fre- 
quently. Susceptible  to  the  last  degree 
to  the  power  of  beauty,  he  went  into  the 
Louvre  one  day  and  wept  long  and  heart- 
brokenly  simply  because  he  had  come  sud- 
denly upon  the  Venus  de  Milo  and  the 
wonder  of  the  creation  overcame  him. 

The  great  works  of  Heine  are  the 
^^Reisebilder"  (Pictures  of  Travel),  1826- 
1831;  *T,edichte/'  1822;  "New  Poems,*' 
1844:  "Romanzero/*  1851,  and  a  number 
of  other  prose  works,  criticism,  political 
and  historical  papers,  etc.,  and  the  "Con- 
fessions." 

In  "Essays  in  Criticism,"  Matthew  Ar- 
nold says, 

Heine's  literary  good  fortune  was  superior 
to  that  of  Byron  and  Shelley.  His  theatre  of 
operations  was  Germany,  whose  Philistinism 
does  not  consist  in  her  want  of  ideas,  or  in  her 
inaccessibility  to  ideas,  for  she  teems  with  them 
and  loves  them,  but,  in  her  feeble  and  hesitating 
application  of  modern  ideas  to  life,  Heine's  in- 
tense modernism,  his  absolute  freedom,  his  ut- 
ter rejection  of  stock  classicism  and  stock  ro- 
manticism, his  bringing  all  things  under  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  were 
understood  and  laid  to  heart  by  Germany, 
through  virtue  of  her  immense  tolerant  intel- 
Icctualism,  much  as  there  was  in  all  Heine  said 
to  affront  and  wound  Germany.  The  wit  and 
ardent  modern  spirit  of  France  Heine  joined  to 
the  culture,  the  sentiment,  the  thought  of  Ger- 
many. This  is  what  makes  him  so  remark- 
able; his  wonderful  clearness,  lightness,  and 
freedom,  united  with  such  power  of  feeling,  and 
width  of  range. 

And  in  the  same  essay  we  find 
And    Heine's   verse, — his    Lieder?     ♦     *     * 
The  magic  of  Heine's  poetical  form  is  incom- 
parable; he  chiefly  uses  a  form  of  old  German 
popular  poetry,  a  ballad  form  which  has  more 


rapidity  and  grace  than  any  ballad-form  of  ours; 
he  employs  this  form  with  the  most  exquisite 
lightness  and  ease,  and  yet  it  has  at  the  same 
time  the  inborn  fulness,  pathos,  and  old-world 
charm  of  all  true  forms  of  poetry.  Thus  in 
Heine's  poetry,  too,  one  perpetually  blends  the 
impression  of  French  modernism  and  clear- 
ness, with  that  of  German  sentiment  and  ful- 
ness; and  to  give  this  blended  impression  of 
French  modernism  and  clearness,  with  that  of 
German  sentiment  and  fulness,  is  Heine's 
greatest  characteristic.  To  feel  it  one  must 
read  him;  he  gives  it  in  his  form  as  well  as  in 
his  contents. 

Selections 

The  Lorelei. 
By  Heinrich  Heine. 

I  know  not  whence  it  rises. 

This  thought  so  full  of  woe. 
But  a  tale  of  times  departed 

Haunts  me,  and  will  not  go. 

The  air  is  cool,  and  it  darkens, 

And  calmly  flows  the  Rhine; 
The  mountain-peaks  are  sparkling 

In  the  sunny  evening-shine. 

And  yonder  sits  a  maiden, 

The  fairest  of  the  fair; 
With  gold  in  her  garment  glittering 

And  she  combs  her  golden  hair. 

With  a  golden  comb  she  combs  it; 

And  a  wild  song  singeth  she, 
That  melts  the  heart  with  a  wondrous 

And  powerful  melody. 

The  boatman  feels  his  bosom 
With  a  nameless  longing  move; 

He  sees  not  the  gulfs  before  him. 
His  gaze  is  fixed  abovt. 

Till  over  the  boat  and  the  boatman 
The  Rhine's  deep  waters  run: 

And  this,  with  her  magic  singing. 
The  Lorelei  has  done. 

From  the  "Reisebilder."    By  Heine. 

But  a  day  will  come  when  the  fire  in  my  veins 
will  be  quenched,  when  winter  will  dwell  in  my 
heart,  when  his  snow-flakes  will  whiten  my 
locks,  and  his  mists  will  dim  my  eyes.  Then 
my  friends  will  lie  in  their  lonely  graves,  and  I 
alone  shall  remain  like  a  solitary  stalk  forgot- 
ten by  the  reaper.  A  new  race  will  have  sprung 
up  with  new  desires  and  new  ideas;  full  of 
wonder  I  shall  hear  new  names  and  listen  to 
new  songs,  for  the  old  names  will  be  forgotten, 
and  I  myself  forgotten,  perhaps  still  honored 
by  a  few,  scorned  by  many  and  loved  by  none! 
And  then  the  rosy-cheeked  boys  will  spring 
around  me  and  place  the  old  harp  in  ray  tremb- 
ling hand,  and  say,  laughing,  "You  have  been 
long  silent,  you  greybeard;  sing  us  again  songs 
of  your  youthful  dreams." 

Then  I  will  grasp  the  harp,  and  my  old  joys 
and  sorrows  will  awake,  tears  will  again  spring 
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from  my  dead  eyes;  there  will  be  spring  again 
in  my  breast,  sweet  tones  of  sorrow  will  trem- 
ble on  the  harpstrings,  I  shall  see  again  the 
blue  stream  and  the  marble  palaces  and  the 
lovely  faces  of  women  and  girls — and  I  will  sing 
a  song  of  the  flowers  of  Brenta. 

It  will  be  my  last  song;  the  stars  will  gaze  on 
me  as  in  the  nights  of  my  youth,  the  loving 
moonlight  will  once  more  kiss  my  cheeks,  the 
spirit  chorus  of  nightingales  long  dead  will 
sound  from  afar,  my  sleep-drunken  eyes  will 
close,  my  soul  will  echo  with  the  notes  of  my 
harp;  I  shall  smell  the  flowers  of  Brenta. 

A  tree  will  shadow  my  grave,  I  would  gladly 


have  it  a  palm,  but  that  tree  will  not  grow  in 
the  north.  It  will  be  a  linden,  and  on  summer 
evenings  lovers  will  sit  there  and  caress;  the 
green-finch,  who  rocks  himself  on  the  branches, 
will  be  listening  silently,  and  my  linden  will 
rustle  tenderly  over  the  heads  of  the  happy 
ones,  who  will  be  so  happy  that  they  will  have 
no  time  to  read  what  is  written  on  the  white 
tombstone.  But  when  later  the  lover  has  lost 
his  love,  then  he  will  come  again  to  the  well- 
known  linden,  and  sigh,  and  weep,  and  gaze 
long  and  oft  upon  the  stone,  and  read  the  in- 
scription—"He  loved  the  flowers  of  Brenta." 


General    History 

Lesson    XX 

Rome 


The  lessons  in  General  History  began  in  the  September,  1903,  issue  of  Book 
News  and  ended  with  the  November,  1904,  number. 

Roman  History  with  the  traditionary  period  was  begun  in  the  December,  1904, 
issue,  and  was  followed  by  a  study  of  the  religion  of  the  Romans,  the  Tarquinian 
Rule  in  Rome;  the  early  Republic  and  the  contest  between  the  Orders.  The 
present  lesson  considers  the   Plebeian  struggle  for  political  rights. 

The  reference  volume  used  is  "Ancient  History"  by  Myers  and  Allen.  (Ginn 
&  Co.). 


The  second  year  of  the  Decemvirate  ended 
but  the  commissioners  continued  to  hold  their 
positions.  This  illegal  proceeding  lasted  for 
several  months,  the  Decemvirs  acting  during 
that  time  with  the  utmost  tyrany  and  injustice. 
As  a  result  the  Plebeians  seceded  again  and 
the  Decemvirs  were  forced  to  abdicate.  The 
two  new  consuls  were  Valerius  and  Marcus 
Horatius. 

Direct  changes  made  by  the  codification  of 
the  laws  comprised  the  breaking  up  of  the 
strict  organization  of  the  patrician  families 
and  the  abolishing  of  their  especial  privileges. 
Four  years  after  the  end  of  the  Decemvirate, 
Gaius  Canuleius,  the  tribune,  carried  a  law 
which  gave  the  Plebeians  the  right  of  mar- 
riage with  Patricians.  This  law  was  the  last 
great  step  in  the  equalization  of  civil  rights. 
Thereafter  Plebeians  and  Patricians  gradually 
merged  into  one  people. 

II.  The  Contest  for  Politjcal  Rights. 

The  other  great  contest  between  the  Orders 
was  the  contest  of  the  Plebeians  for  political 
rights.  The  Plebeians  had  now  secured  the 
right  of  holding  property;  the  right  of  suffrage 
and  finally  the  right  of  intermarriage.  Their 
next  demand  was  for  the  right  of  holding 
magistracies.  The  struggle  for  this  lasted  for 
about  eighty  years,  ending  with  the  Licinian 
laws  in  367  B.  C. 

The  Consular  Office  carried  with  it,  besides 
military  and  executive  authority,  social  pre- 
cedent or  nobility  of  rank.  This  last  the 
Patricians  refused  to  grant  to  the  Plebeians. 
But  the  military  and  executive  privileges  they 


could  scarcely  withhold  so  a  Military  Tribunate 
was  established  by  which  the  office  of  consul 
was  temporarily  suspended  and  the  consular 
power  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  military 
tribunes,  of  which  there  were  six.  Before  this, 
the  consuls  had  appointed  these  officers,  but 
now  the  position  was  made  elective,  by  the 
people.  The  plan,  however,  was  this,  that  each 
year  it  was  decided  by  general  vote  whether 
consuls  or  military  tribunes  were  to  be  elected 
and  the  balance  of  power  on  the  side  of  Pa- 
tricians was  so  large  that  in  the  fifty  years  dur- 
ing which  this  arrangement  held,  the  forty- 
fourth  year  was  reached  before  a  Military 
Tribune  was  elected. 

In  443  B.  C.  two  new  magistrates  were  ap- 
pointed from  the  Patricians  to  become  Censors, 
The  duties  of  these  comprised  a  listing  of  the 
entire  number  of  citizens,  to  form  the  basis 
for  military  levy,  taxation  and  voting.  The  per- 
iod of  office  was  set  for  five  years,  but  the 
work  requiring  only  a  year  and  a  half  the  office 
was  left  vacant  for  the  remainder  of  the  time. 

The  Quaestorship  was  also  opened  to  the 
Plebeians  and  two  new  ones  added  as  quarter- 
masters in  the  army. 

Rome  was  now  growing  stronger,  the  nearer 
approach  to  harmony  creating  unity  and  a  re- 
newed strength.  Presently  a  few  conquests 
were  made,  the  Latin  city  of  Ardea  was  sub- 
dued and  a  military  colony  established;  while 
the  ^quians  and  Volscians  were  overcome  by 
Aulus  Postumius  when  Mt.  Algidus  was  re- 
covered. This  was  the  beginning  of  the  ex- 
tension of  Roman  Territory  and  the  first  step 
in  the  building  up  of  the  Empire. 
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Mythology 
Lesson     I X 

The  first  lesson  in  Mythology  appeared  in  the  September,  1904,  issue  of  Book 
News.  It  took  up  the  legends  that  concern  the  beginning  of  the  world  and  the 
creation  of  man,  ending  with  the  flood  and  the  chaining  of  Prometheus  to  Mt. 
Caucasus. 

The  lessons  following  have  consisted  of  stories  from  Greek  Mythology  con- 
cerning the  gods  and  their  relationship  to  men,  with  one  lesson  (February, 
1905)  on  Norse  Mythology.    The  present  lesson  consists  of  the  story  of  Niobe. 

The  reference  volume  is  **Bulfinch's  Age  of  Fable."    (McKay). 


NiOBE. 

The  mother  of  Niobe  was  a  goddess,  her 
ifather  was  Tantalus  and  she  had  for  a  husband 
the  ruler  of  Thebes.  But  Niobe  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly proud  woman  and  particularly  was 
she  proud  of  her  fourteen  children,  seven  girls 
and  seven  boys.  Now  in  Thebes  there  was 
held  annually  a  celebration  in  honor  of  Latona 
SLTxd  her  offspring,  Apollo  and  Diana.  On  one 
of  these  occasions  Niobe's  pride  rose  to  the 
point  of  complaining  against  the  honor  thus 
shown  Latona,  for  what  were  the  two  children 
■of  this  Greek  woman,  though  favored  of  Zeus, 
to  her  fourteen  handsome  sons  and  daughters? 
So  she  went  into  the  midst  of  the  people,  who 
were  crowned  with  laurel  and  making  merry 
while  the  altars  were  being  heaped  with  all 
manner  of  offerings  and  she  chided  them  for 
their  feast-making,  finally  bidding  them  remove 
their  wreaths  and  gala  attire  and  cease  their 
senseless  show  of  homage. 

In  looking  down  from  Olympian  heights,  La- 
.tona  was  a  witness  of  the  entire  episode  and 
when   she  saw  how  Niobe  forbid  the  people 


she  made  objection  to  Diana  and  the  shining 
god.  Apollo  was  at  once  for  punishment  and 
hovering  over  the  plain  before  Thebes,  whereon 
the  sons  of  Niobe  were  enjoying  their  manly 
exercises,  he  shot  one  arrow  after  another  until 
not  one  of  the  seven  remained  alive. 

Then  was  Niobe  grief-stricken  and  her  hus- 
band, overcome  "with  sorrow  took  his  own  life. 
The  unhappy  woman  went  out  to  where  her 
dead  children  lay  and  wept  over  them.  Their 
sisters  went,  too,  but  the  vengeance  of  the 
gods  was  not  completed.  Diana,  from  the  high 
skies,  let  fly  her  darts  and  in  a  few  moments 
the  spirits  of  the  seven  well-loved  daughters 
had  followed  their  brothers'  souls  to  Hades. 
Then  indeed  did  Niobe,  once  so  proud,  despair, 
yet  her  personal  punishment  was  still  to  come. 
While  she  sat  there  among  the  bodies  of  her 
children,  her  tears  flowing  in  streams,  she  was 
turned  to  stone.  So  now  a  rock  marks  the 
spot  and  from  the  rock  there  bubbles  forth  a 
tiny  riverlet,  it  is  Niobe's  tears  and  she  is  still 
weeping  for  her  loved  ones.  Thus  **whom  the 
gods  hate  they  destroy." 


The     May     Magazines 


THERE  are  two  new  serials  this 
month,  **Outside  the  Law,"  by 
James  Barnes,  in  the  "Metropoli- 
tan," and  "Under  Rocking  Skies,"  by  L. 
Frank  Tooker  in  the  "Century."  In 
"Leslie's,"  Anna  Katherine  Green's  "The 
Woman  in  the  Alcove"  is  concluded  and 
the  other  serials  under  way  each  have 
new  installments, — "The  Game,"  by  Jack 
London,  and  "The  Mystics,"  by  Katherine 
•Cecil  Thurston,  in  the  "Metropolitan;" 
"The  House  of  Mirth,"  by  Edith  Wharton 
in  "Scribner's;"  and  "The  Deluge,"  by 
David  Graham  Phillips,  in  "Ainslee's." 
There  are  three  novelettes,  "The  Turn  of 
the  Tide,"  by  Ella  Middleton  Tybout,  in 
^Xippincott's ;"  "The  Visionists,"  by 
Gelett  Burgess  in  the  "Smart  Set,"  and 
^*The  Playwright  and  the  Lady,"  by  Ralph 
Henry  Barbour,  in  "Ainslee's." 


In  the  field  of  short  stories  Captain 
Charles  King  and  Ralph  Henry  Barbour 
write  in  "Lippincott's ;"  Alice  Brown,  Jus- 
tus Miles  Forman  and  Philip  Verrill 
Mighels  in  "Harper's;"  Henry  O.  Row- 
land has  a  story  in  "Leslie's;"  stories  in 
"The  Smart  Set"  are  by  James  Huneker, 
Grace  MacGowan  Cooke  and  Mark  Lee 
Luther;  in  "Ainslee's"  James  B.  Cabell, 
Mrs.  C.  N.  Williamson  and  Churchill  Wil- 
liams are  the  contributors,  while  Herbert 
Quick  and  Morgan  Robertson  appear  each 
with  a  tale  in  the  'Cosmopolitan." 

The  season  of  the  year  has  inspired 
some  authors,  and  in  "Scribner's"  Frank 
French  has  another  delightful  illustrated 
paper  on  "The  Awakening  of  the  Trees  ;'* 
while  "The  Marble  Mountains,"  by  Edwin 
Child,"  and  "Breaking  the  TraU,"  by 
Frank  E.  Schoonover,  in  the  same  maga- 
zine, show  the  influence  of  nature  life. 
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Numerous  good  articles  on  subjects  of 
almost  every  conceivable  order  of  sub- 
jects mark  a  growing  interest  in  the  var- 
ious departments  of  human  enterprise. 
Among  the  most  notable  of  these  are  "Our 
New  Ambassadors,"  by  Frederick  F. 
Birchall,  in  "Leslie's  f  "A  Knight  Errant 
of  the  Intellectual  Life"  (Thomas  David- 
son) by  William  James,  in  "McClure's;" 
"The  Terror  of  the  Sea"  (the  derelict 
vessel),  by  John  Macaulay  Palmer,  in  the 
same  magazine;  "Our  Diplomacy,"  by 
John  Bassett  Moore;  "Huntress  Wasps," 
Ly  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  C.  McCook,  and  "Mag- 
netic Storms  and  the  Sun,"  by  E.  Walter 
Maunder,  all  in  "Harper's;"  "How  the 
Censorship  Was  Removed  from  Russian 


Dispatches  by  the  Associated  Press,"  by 
Melville  E.  Stone,  in  the  "Century,"  and 
an  essay  of  no  little  charm,  "When  Poets 
Lived  and  Loved,"  by  Anne  HoUings- 
worth  Wharton  in  "Lippincott's." 

The  more  specialized  magazines  also 
deserve  notice.  "The  Architectural  Re- 
view," replete  with  papers  interesting  to 
the  collector  and  student  of  pottery,  decor- 
ation and  architecture;  "The  Printing 
Art,"  with  its  many  illustrations  of  new 
processes;  and  "Masters  in  Music,"  with 
its  interesting  study  of  Brahms.  The  last 
number  of  "Masters  in  Art"  come  to  hand 
takes  up  "Mantegna."  The  reproductions 
in  half-tone  are  excellent. 


Best-Selling:    Books 


g 


THE  Marriage  of  William  Ashe" 
seems  to  be  the  book  of  the 
month.  A  decided  falling  away 
in  the  demand  for  "The  Masquerader" 
marks  the  ascendant  fortunes  of  Mrs. 
Ward's  story. 

"The  Return  of  Sherlock  Holmes"  con- 
tinues to  go  in  respectable  numbers,  and 
^'The  Princess  Passes"  has  started  out  on 
a  career  that  promises  to  equal,  if  not  ex- 
cel that  of  "The  Lightning  Conductor." 

Among  general  works  the  Landon  book 
on  Tibet  is  popular  for  a  work  of  its  size 
and  price.  Professor  Haeckel's  "Wonders 
of  Life"  and  "Riddle  of  the  Universe"  are 
the  scientific  books  in  favor,  and  Miss 
Call's  "Freedom  of  Life"  is  recalling  in 
some  measure  the  success  of  "Power 
Through  Repose."  Oslerism  has  given 
^'The  Science  of  Immortality"  a  fresh 
start,  and  the  little  volume  is  being  gen- 
erally read. 

The  new  book,  however,  is  surely  but 
for  a  day.  Two  months  ago  "Beverly  of 
Graustark"  headed  the  race,  with  a  long 
distance  between  it  and  the  next  best- 
seller. To-day  we  scarcely  hear  of  "Bev- 
erly." An  English  paper  recently  stated 
that  in  England  and  Scotland  the  book  was 
scarcely  known,  even  by  name. 

At  Wanamaker's,  Philadelphia. 
Fiction: 

The  Marriage  of  William  Ashe.  By  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward. 


The  Princess  Passes.     By  C.  N.  and  A.  M. 
Williamson. 

Constance  Trescot.     By  S.  Weir  Mitchell. 

The  Vicissitudes  of  Evangeline.     By  Elinor 
Glyn. 

The  Masquerader.  By  Katherine  Cecil  Thurs- 
ton. 

Rose  of  the  World.    By  Agnes  and  Egerton 
Castle. 

Pam.     By  Baroness  von  Hutten. 

The  Divine  Fire.    By  May  Sinclair. 

The  Clansman.    By  Thomas  Dixon,  Jr. 

The    Fugitive    Blacksmith.     By   Charles    D. 
Stewart. 

Miscellaneous: 

The  Opening  of  Tibet.    By  Perceval  Landon. 

Italian    Letters  of  a   Diplomat's  Wife.     By 
Mary  King  Waddington. 

At  Wanamaker's,  New  York. 

Fiction: 

The   Marriage   of  William  Ashe.     By   Mrs^ 
Humphry  Ward. 

The  Garden  of  Allah.     By  Robert  Hichens. 

The  Return  of  Sherlock  Holmes.    By  Conan 
Doyle. 

Nancy  Stair.    By  Elinor  Lane. 

The  Secret  Woman.    By  Eden  Phillpotts. 

The  Princess  Passes.     By  C.  N.  and  A.  M. 
Williamson. 
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Miscellaneous: 

The  Opening  of  Tibet.  By  Perceval  Landon. 

Another  Hardy  Garden  Book.  By  Helena 
R.  Ely. 

Elwell  on  Bridge. 

Poverty.     By  Robert  Hunter. 

The  Riddle  of  the  Universe.  By  Ernst 
Haeckel. 

Wonders  of  Life.    By  Ernst  Haeckel. 

At  Little,  Brown  &  Co/s,  Boston. 

Fiction: 

The  Mysterious  Mr.  Sabin.  By  E.  Phillips 
Oppenheim. 

The  Princess  Passes.  By  C.  N.  and  A.  M. 
Williamson. 

The  Marriage  of  William  Ashe.  By  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward. 


The  Return  of  Sherlock  Holmes.  By  Conan 
Doyle. 

At  Close  Range.     By  F.  Hopkinson  Smith. 

Dr.  Luke  of  the  Labrador.  By  Norman 
Duncan. 

Miscellaneous: 

The  Freedom  of  Life.  By  Annie  Payson 
Call. 

Routine  and  Ideals.    By  Le  Baron  Briggs. 

Old  Shipmasters  of  Salem.  By  Charles  E. 
Trow. 

The  Science  of  Immortality.  By  William 
Osier. 

Japan.    By  Lafcadio  Hearn. 

The  Lure  of  the  Labrador  Wild.  By  Dillon 
Wallace. 


Books    Received    and    Reserved    for 

Later    Notice 


The  White  Peril  in  the  Far  East.     By 
Sidney  L.  Gulick.     Fleming  H.  Revell  Co. 

Orchard  and   Fruit   Garden.     By   E.    P. 
Powell.     McClure,   Phillips    &   Co. 

William  Cullen  Bryant.     By  William  A. 
Bradley.     The   Macmillan   Co. 

The  Wanderers.     By   Henry  C.    Rowland. 
A.   S.   Barnes   &   Co. 

Amanda  of  the  Mill.  By  Marie  Van  Vorst. 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

Slaves  of  Success.    By  Elliott  Flower.     L. 
C.  Page  &  Co. 

Miss  Badsworth,  M.  F.  H.     By  Eyre  Hus- 
sey.     Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

The    Belted    Seas.      By     Arthur     Colton. 
Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Paris   and   the    Social    Revolution.      By 
Allan  Sanborn.     Small,  Maynard  &  Co. 

The  Digressions  of  Polly.  By  Helen  Row- 
land.   The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co. 

Walter  Pieterse.     By  Multatuli.    Frederici 
&  Gareis. 


The  Morals  of  Marcus  Ordevne.  By 
William  J.  Locke.    John  Lane. 

The  Celibates'  Club.  By  Israel  Zangwill. 
The  Macmillan  Co. 

A  Madcap  Cruise.  By  Oric  Bates.  Hough- 
ton.    Mifflin  &  Co. 

The  Matrimonial  Bureau.  By  Carolyn 
Wells  and  Harry  P.  Taber.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&Co. 

Wasps,  Social  and  Solitary.  By  George 
and  Elizabeth  Peckham. 

The  Outlet.  By  Andy  Adams.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co. 

Later  Poems.  By  John  White  Chadwick. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

The  Far  Eastern  Tropics.  By  Alleyne  Ire- 
land.    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Selene.  By  Amelie  Rives.  Harper  & 
Brothers. 

The  Apple  of  Eden.  By  E.  Temple  Thurs- 
ton.    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 


May 
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IPPLING  white  cloudlets  dappling  the  blue, 
Soft  touches  of  the  orchard  scented  breeze, 
Ecstacy  chorus  trilling  in  the  trees. 
On  the  green  slope  the  violet's  hue. 

Fr.ank  \V.  H.\ROLn. 


BOOKS    AND 
EDITIONS 


Fiction 

American  Abelard  and  Heloise,  An.  By 
Mary  Ives  Todd.  337  pp.  i2mo.  The  Graf- 
ton Press. 

A  novel  with  a  purpose,  intended  to  show 
weakness,  and  lack  of  personal  development  in 
many  of  the  conventions  and  limitations  of 
modern  life.  Abelard,  a  popular  clergyman  of 
advanced  views,  is  one  of  the  central  charac- 
ters of  the  book.  Heloise  writes  for  the  mag- 
azines. The  book  is  written  with  evident  study 
of  modern  conditions  as  they  are  in  California 
in  the  small  parish. 

Barbara.  By  John  H.  Whitson,  author  of 
"The  Rainbow  Chasers,"  etc.  With  a  fron- 
tispiece by  Chase  Emerson.  314  pp.  i2mo. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

New  popular  priced  edition  of  a  novel  is- 
sued two  years  ago. 

Courtship  of  a  Careful  Man,  The.  By  E.  S. 
Martin,  author  of  "The  Luxury  of  Children," 
etc.  Illustrated.  185  pp.  i2mo.  Harper  & 
Brothers. 

Mr.  Martin,  whose  vers  de  societe  and  liter- 
ary criticism,  "Droch"  in  "Life"  made  him 
known,  publishes  in  this  volume  six  of  his 
stories,  all  with  a  little  touch  of  humor,  and  a 
very  wide  knowledge  of  the  world.  They  are: 
"The  Courtship  of  a  Careful  Man;"  "A  Party 
at  Madeira's;"  "The  Making  of  a  Match;"  "A 
Disguised  Providence;"  "Josephine;"  "Found: 
A    Situation."     All    have    appeared    in    "Har- 


GiRL    OF   Virginia,    A.      By    Lucy    Meacham 
Thurston,   author  of   "Mistress   Brent,"   etc. 
With   a   frontispiece  by  Ch.   Grunwald.     306 
pp.     i2mo.     Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
A  reprint  in  cheaper  form  of  a  novel  which 

appeared  in  1902. 

Heart  of  Hope,  The.  By  Norval  Richard- 
son. Illustrated  by  Walter  H.  Everett.  i2mo. 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

A  novel  of  the  civil  war,  whose  chief  scene 
is  laid  in  the  region  of  Vicksburg,  written  with 
strong  Southern  sympathies,  opening  with  the 
advance  of  Grant  and  closing  with  Pemberton's 
surrender. 

Heroine  of  the  Strait,  The.  By  Mary 
Catherine  Crowley,  author  of  "A  Daugh- 
ter of  New  France,"  etc.  With  a  frontis- 
piece by  Ch.  Grunwald.  Z73  PP-  i2mo.  Lit- 
tle, Brown  &  Co. 
A  reprint  in  popular-priced  form. 


Julia.     By  Katharine  Tynan,  author  of  "That 
Sweet    Enemy,"    etc.      Illustrated.      322   pp. 
i2mo.    A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
An  Irish  love  story.     As  is  somewhat  com- 
mon in  this  style  of  story,  there  are  so  many 
characters  as  to  be  somewhat  confusing.  There 
is  much  interference  by  the  nuns  and  priests  in 
the  course  of  a  slander,  but  the   "ugly  duck- 
ling" is  to  be  "Lady  O'Kavanaugh"  after  much 
vicissitude,  and  all  ends  well. 

Lightning  Conductor,  The.  By  C.  N.  and 
A.  M.  Williamson.  New  illustrated  edition. 
i2mo.     Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Love  Thrives  in  War.  By  Mary  Catherine 
Crowley,  author  of  "A  Daughter  of  New 
France,"  etc.  With  a  frontispiece  by  Clyde 
O.  Deland.  340  pp.  i2mo.  Little,  Brown 
&  Co. 
New  popular  priced  edition.    First  published 

in  1903. 

Mandarin's  Fan,  The.    By  Fergus  Hume,  au- 
thor of  "The  Mystery  of  the  Hansom  Cab," 
etc.    Illustrated.     G.  W.  Dillingham  &  Co. 
Another  of  Mr.  Hume's  mysteries.     A  Chi- 
nese Mandarin  loses  a  jade  fan.    A  connection 
between    the    Chinaman    and    an    impecunious 
young  Englishman  is  established  and  the  lat- 
ter  sets   out   to   discover   the   whereabouts   of 
the  trinket,  in  order  to  obtain  the  reward  of- 
fered.    The  usual  episodes  of  intrigue  occur— 
the   fan   is   found   and   all   ends   happily.     The 
day    when    we    looked    for    real    novelty   from 
Fergus  Hume  is  past. 

Prince  of  Lovers,  A.  By  Sir  William  Mag- 
nay,  author  of  "The  Red  Chancellor,"  etc. 
Illustrated  by  Cyrus  Cuneo.  326  pp.  i2mo. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

An  historical  novel  laid  at  one  of  the  smaller 
Courts  of  Germany,  in  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
with  a  touch  of  the  survival  of  Baronial  inde- 
pendence in  the  Schloss. 

Royal   Knight,  A.     By  Isabella   Macfarlane. 
270  pp.     i2mo.     G.  W.  Dillingham  &  Co. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  Nuremburg,  opening  with 
the  blare  of  trumpets  and  the  roll  of  drums.    It 
is  the  story  of  a  poor  girl,  wooed  by  the  son 
of  "The  Burggraf,"  and  therefore  of  "high  de- 
gree."    He  wooes   ardently,   but  cannot  offer 
marriage.    The  story  is  interesting  and  is  told 
with  vivid  familiarity  of  the  region. 
Reuben   Larkmead.     By   Edward   W.   Town- 
send.     Illustrated  by  Wallace  Morgan.     205 
pp.    i2mo.    G.  W.  Dillingham  &  Co. 
The  author  of  the  "Chimmie  Fadden"  series, 
in  this  volume  carries  a  rural  yokel  through 
various  phases  of  New  York  life  with  his  usual 
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combination  of  light  social  satire  and  humor, 
and  an  occasional  allusion  to  the  seamy  side 
of  life, 

Self-Made  Man's  Wife,  A.  Her  letters  to 
her  son.  By  Charles  Eustace  Merriman, 
author  of  "Letters  from  a  Son  to  His  Self- 
Made  Father."  Illustrated.  249  pp.  i2mo. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

An  imitation  of  Mr.  Lorirner's  work,  which 
gives  the  letters  from  the  wife  of  a  self-made 
man  to  her  son.  The  work  has  very  little  of 
the  shrewd,  worldly  wisdom  of  its  model,  and 
has  a  number  of  funny  incidents  in  the  life  of 
a  woman  who  has  more  money  than  manner. 

Silver  Bells.     By  Andrew  Haggard,  author 
of  "Hannibal's  Daughter,"  etc.    With  a  fron- 
tispiece by  Charles  Livingston  Bull.    367  pp. 
i2mo.    L.  C.  Page  &  Co. 
A  novel  laid  in  the  Northwest,  in  the  service 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  introducing  as 
its    heroine    an    Indian    maiden,    an    historical 
personage,  who  fell  in  love  with  an  English- 
irtan. 

History 

Block  House  by  Bull's  Ferry,  The.     By 
Charles   H.   Winfield.     Including  the   "Cow 
Chace,"   by   Major  Andre.     Illustrated.     61 
pp.    8vo.    William  Abbatt,  New  York. 
A  limited  issue  of  an  account  of  a  British 
Block  House,  built  during  the  revolution,  on 
the  New  Jersey  shore  of  the  Hudson,  directly 
opposite    Eightieth    Street   in   New   York,   by 
Charles  H.  Winfield  (1829-1898),  a  careful  stu- 
dent of  the  revolutionary  history  of  New  York, 
first  published  in  a  magazine  25  years  ago.     It 
is  now  republished  with  notes,  Andre's  "Cow- 
chace,"  the  fac-simile  of  a  page  of  his  manu- 
script, the  dispatches   of  the  day,  a  map,  all 
constituting    a    most    careful    and    interesting 
study  of  the  means  taken  by  the  British  forces 
while  on  Manhattan  Island  to  provide  them- 
selves with  fire-wood. 

Early  Western  Travels.  1748-1846.     Edited 

by  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites.    Illustrated.    8vo. 

In  31  vols.    Vols.  I,  2  and  3.    The  Arthur  H. 

Clark  Co. 

The  first  series  of  early  American  travels, 
published  under  the  editorship  of  Reuben  Gold 
Thwaites,  which  contains  31  volumes  and  ended 
in  1748,  a  period  which  it  was  felt  closed  early 
exploration  and  begun  the  settlement  of  the 
West.  A  second  series,  of  whjch  we  have  here 
three  volumes,  giving  early  Western  travel, 
1748-1846,  covers  the  exploration  during  the 
century  indicated.  These  three  volumes  con- 
tain: "The  Journals  of  Conrad  Weiser;"  "The 
Western  Indians,  1748;'*  "George  Croghan's 
in  Ohio;"  C.  F.  Post's  and  Thomas  Morris' 
wife  in  the  same  region;  "John  Law's  Jour- 
nal,* published  in  1791,  in  the  Canadian  North- 
west, and  the  "Botanical  Travels  of  Andre 
Michaux  and  His  Son,  Francis  A.  Michaux," 
and  the  trip  of  a  clergyman,  Thomas  Massey 
Harris,  in  the  Northwest  Territory,  all  at  the 
close  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 


Johnny  Reb  and  Billy  Yank.  By  Alexander 
Hunter.  Illustrated.  716  pp.  8vo.  The 
Neale  Publishing  Co. 

An  account  of  the  Civil  War,  written  by  a 
private  in  the  ranks,  who  served  first  in  the 
North  Carolina  Brigade,  Pickett's  division,  and 
later  in  the  Virginia  regiment  known  as  **The 
Black  Horse  Cavalry."  The  comment  of  the 
author  upon  operations  is  of  no  special  value, 
but  his  close,  personal  narrative  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  men  served  in  the  Con- 
federate ranks  is  full  of  fresh  material  of  the 
greatest  interest.  It  constitutes  very  nearly 
the  first  account  of  the  war  written  from  this 
standpoint  and  in  this  way. 

Philippine  Islands,  The.    1493-1898.    Explor- 
ations  by   early  navigators,   descriptions   of 
the  islands,  and  their  peoples,  their  history 
and  records  of  the  Catholic  Missions,  as  re- 
lated in  contemporaneous  books  and  manu- 
scripts   showing    the    political,    economical, 
commercial  and  religious  conditions  of  those 
islands  from  their  earliest  relations  with  Eu- 
ropean nations  to  the  close  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.      Translated    from     the     originals. 
Edited  and  annotated  by  Emma  Helen  Blair 
and  James  Alexander  Robertson  with  intro- 
duction   and     notes     by     Edward     Gaylord 
Bourne.  Illustrated.    8vo.    In  55  vols.     Vols- 
2,  6,  12  and  20.    The  Arthur  H.  Clark  Co. 
These  are  volumes  II,  XII  and  XX  of  the 
issue  of  55  volumes  which  is  intended  to  give 
the  history  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  from  orig- 
inal  Spanish   documents,  covering  the   period 
from  1583  to  1588.    Like  all  the  volumes,  each 
is  a  mine  of  information,  republishing  reports 
in   manuscript   and   print,   heretofore   inacces- 
sible. 

Under   the    Care   cfp   the  Japanese    War- 
Office.    By  Ethel  McCaul.    Illustrated.  250 
pp.    Indexed.    i2mo.    Cassell  &  Co. 
An    inspection   of  the  Japanese    Red  Cross 
Service,   by  the  English  nurses,  presented  in 
the  form   of  a  diary,   recounting  day  by  day 
provision  made  for  the  land  and   sea  service, 
with  an  appendix  on  the  care  of  the  wounded. 
A  careful  index  adds  to  the  work  as  a  book 
of  reference. 

Biography 

Daniel  Webster.  By  Everett  Pepperrel) 
Wheeler.  With  frontispiece.  176  pp.  8vo. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Mr.  Wheeler  has  been  known  for  many  years 
as  conspicuous  in  civil  service  reform,  as  well 
as  in  other  movements  for  the  civic  advance. 
He  has,  after  labors  extending  for  twenty  years 
in  his  professional  work,  brought  together  this 
review  of  the  principles  upon  which  Daniel 
Websters  argued  his  great  cases,  arranging 
them  with  reference  to  current  needs,  in  the  be- 
lief, as  he  says  in  his  preface,  "that  in  these 
days  of  industrial  warfare,  it  is  especially  neces- 
sary to  refer  to  the  principles  of  our  constitu- 
tion and  to  cultivate  respect  for  the  rights  of 
others   as   sedulously   as   we   insist   upon  onr 
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own.**  The  close  is  an  elaborate  apologetic  for 
the  position  of  Webster  on  slavery.  As  Mr. 
Wheeler  points  out,  Daniel  Webster's  great 
service  was  in  securing  in  the  Supreme  Court 
from  Marshall  and  others  a  reversal  of  the 
narrow  and  mistaken  opinions  which  had  been 
reached  in  lower  tribunals. 

My  Mamie  Rose.  By  Owen  Kildare.  Illus- 
trated. New  Edition.  303  pp.  i2mo.  The 
Baker  &  Taylor  Co. 
Prison  Life  op  Jefferson  Davis.  By  John 
J.  Craven.  With  portrait  of  author.  320 
pp.  i2mo.  G.  W.  Dillingham  &  Co. 
Reissued  from  the  edition  of  1866  with  addi- 
tions and  revisions. 

Political  and  Social  Science 

Modern    Civic    Art.      By    Charles    Mulford 
Robinson.     Second   edition.     With   illustra- 
tions.   8vo.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
A  reprint  of  a  work  which  first  appeared  in 
May,  1903,  in  regard  to  Civic  Art,  now  issued  in 
a  more  sumptuous  shape,  with  photographs  of 
the  scenes  touched  upon.     Since  its  issue,  the 
book,  which  began  only  with  the  intention  of 
providing  a  manual,  has  become  of  constant 
use  in  widespread  efforts  to  improve  the  ap- 
pearance of  American  cities  and  villages. 

Mother  and  Daughter.  By  Gabrielle  E. 
Jackson,  author  of  "The  Three  Graces,** 
etc.  216  pp.  i2mo.  Harper  &  Brothers. 
This  book  is  dedicated  to  "my  daughter." 
and  opens  with  this  sentence:  'Mother  and 
daughter — two  of  the  sweetest  and  holiest  of 
names.  What  possibilities  do  they  not  pos- 
sess! Countless  generations — the  very  world 
itself — is  swayed  by  them,  for  daily  the  hand 
which  rocks  the  cradle  rules  the  world.**  From 
this  starting  point  the  work  goes  on  through 
a  series  of  talks  to  daughters  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  mother.  At  the  age  of  seven  it 
advises,  *Xet  us  have  no  mystery  that  sets 
children  on  fire  with  curiosity.'* 

Reform.      By    Colonel    Ralph    de    Clairmont. 

With  frontispiece.     266  pp.     i2mo.     Richard 

G.  Badger. 

A  study  of  American  affairs,  touching  on 
almost  every  phase  of  life,  the  law,  army,  etc., 
written  from  the  standpoint  of  a  Swiss  soldier 
who  figured  in  the  struggle  against  Maximil- 
lian,  served  long  in  Mexico,  and  who  now 
lives  in  San  Francisco. 

Medical 

Outlines  for  the  Home  Care  of  Children 
Who  are   Backward   and   Mentally  De- 
ficient.    Prepared   by   Margaret   Bancroft, 
Haddonfield,  N.  J.     14  pp.    Paper.     i2mo. 
A  practical  treatise  by  the  principal  of  the 
Bancroft-Cox  Training  School  for  the  Care  of 
Mentally   Defective   Children.     Miss   Bancroft 
offers   counsel   and   suggestion   for  the  treat- 
ment of  such  children  in  the  home,  and  her 
experience  has  been  of  a  nature  and  duration 
to  make  all  that  she  says  on  the  subject  re- 
liable and  helpful.     The  work  has  been  done 


sympathetically  and  with  optimism  and  should 
find  welcome  in  many  homes. 

Verse 

First  Wardens  and  Other  Poems,  The.  By 
William  J.  Neidig.  99  pp.  i6mo.  The  Mac- 
millan  Co. 

By  a  woman  on  her  husband*s  wandering. 
The  "First  Wardens**  deals  with  a  religious^ 
legend.  Of  other  poems,  some  touch  upon/ 
California,  and  all  show  acquaintance  with 
verse. 

Harem  and  Other  Poems,  The.  By  Aloysius^ 
Coll.  112  pp.  i2mo.  Richard  G.  Badger. 
A  collection  of  poems  which,  with  but  one  or 
two  exceptions,  have  already  appeared  in  "The- 
Smart  Set,*'  "Munsey*s,'*  "Lippincott's,*'  and,, 
indeed,  in  almost  every  one  of  the  best-known^ 
magazines,  and  those  who  cared  for  them  in^ 
that  form  will  be  glad  to  renew  acquaintance 
in  these  compact,  agreeably-bound,  wide-mar- 
gined pages. 

Little  Flowers  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi. 

Rendered   into   English     verse     by     James 

Rhoades.    304  pp.     i2mo.     E.  P.  Dutton  & 

Co. 

The  legends  of  St.  Francis  are  here  rewrit- 
ten in  blank  verse  of  the  English  variety,  in^ 
which  the  syllables  are  carefully  counted  and* 
all  rhythm  treated  as  of  no  particular  conse- 
quence. 

Pageant  of  Life>  A.     By  Gamaliel  Bradford,. 

Jr.    T^i  pp.    i2mo.    Richard  G.  Badger. 

Poems  by  the  son  of  a  well-known  writer 
in  political  science,  recalling  the  method  and 
feeling  of  Matthew  Arnold.  Suggestive,  as- 
are  many  of  the  longer  sonnets,  most  of  the 
poems  lack  sustained  elevation. 

Pipes  and  Timbrels.     By  W.  J.   Henderson. 

94  pp.    i2mo.    Richard  G.  Badger. 

The  author,  well-known  as  a  dramatic  critic,, 
has  written  much  graceful  verse  on  various 
occasions,  opening  this  volume  with  "Tanta- 
lus,** written  with  the  appetite,  but  without  the 
achievement  of  Swinburne. 

Poems.     By  Egbert  Willard  Fowler.     108  pp. 

i2mo.     Richard  G.  Badger. 

Mr.  Fowler,  never  remarkable  in  the  drama- 
tic profession,  abandoned  this  calling  some 
three  years  before  his  death,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  literary  work.  The  poems  were  orig- 
inally in  three  groups,  but  the  editor  has  col- 
lected them  in  a  single  small  volume.  The 
poems  are  human  and  full  of  a  vital,  temper- 
mental  enthusiasm,  wrought  for  the  most  part 
in  brief  cadences,  with  here  and  there  a  single 
trenchant  word. 

Nature    Studies 

Country  Day  by  Day,  The.    By  E.  Kay  Rob- 
inson, author  of  "To-day  with  Nature,'*  etc. 
Illustrated  with  photographs.    371  pp.    i2mo. 
William  Heinemann,  London. 
A  study  from  January  to  December  of  the- 

progress  of  the  year  at  Warham,  South  Eng- 
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land.  An  entry  occurs  for  each  day,  and  on 
each  an  account  is  given  of  what  is  seen  in  a 
walk  in  the  region  by  a  keen  observer,  who 
writes  with  no  special  scientific  knowledge,  but 
a  wide  familiarity  with  the  economies  of  bird 
life  and  of  plant  distribution. 

Travel     and     Description 

Florence.     Painted  by   Colonel   R.   C.   Goflf. 

Described  by  Mrs.  Goff.     253  pp.     Indexed. 

8vo.    A.  &  C.  Black,  London. 

An  addition  to  the  series  of  quarto  illustra- 
tive books  issued  during  the  last  two  years  on 
various  countries  and  cities,  all  of  the  same 
general  character.  The  letter  press  gives  a 
running  account  of  Florence  of  the  usual  tour- 
ist description,  laying  much  stress  on  the  outer 
appearance  and  prospects  of  the  city.  Illustra- 
tions reproduced  by  three-color  processes  and 
originally  studies  in  water-color  (gouache),  are 
illustrative  of  the  picturesque  possibihties  of 
the  city  and  the  region  about  it.  The  work 
comes  closer  to  a  Christmas  gift  than  a  serious 
work  on  travel.  It  is  the  fifteenth  of  this 
series. 

Other  Side  of  the  Lantern,  The.     By  Sir 
Frederick  Treves,  author  of  "The  Tale  of  a 
Field    Hospital."      Illustrated    with    photo- 
graphs taken  by  the  author.    419  pp.    Index- 
ed.    8vo.     Cassell  &  Co. 
A   reissue  of  a  book   of  travel   around  the 
world,  by  the  distinguished  physician  who  oper- 
ated on  King  Edward,  to  whom,  by  permission, 
this  account  of  his  trip  is  dedicated.     It  is  il- 
lustrated   by    processed    photographs    of    the 
journey,  and  has  a  closing  chapter  on  America, 
dealing,  however,  only  with  the  Pacific  coast. 
For  the  rest  the  volume  is  devoted  to  India  and 
China. 

Through  Isle  and  Empire.    By  the  Vicomte 
Robert  D'Humieres.    Translated  by  Alexan- 
der Teixeira  De  Mattos.    With  a  prefatory 
letter  by  Rudyard  Kipling.     300  pp.     i2mo. 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
A   work   on  the   British   Empire,  beginning 
with  an  account  of  England  and  closing  with 
a  discussion  of  India,  North  and  South,  writ- 
ten by  a  French  publicist  and  traveler,  keen  in 
observation,  who  has  received  unstinted  praise 
from   Rudyard   Kipling,   in  a  letter  used  as  a 
preface. 

Two  Argonauts  in  Spain.     By  Jerome  Hart. 

New  edition.    Illustrated.    251  pp.     Indexed. 

i2mo.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

A  reissue  of  a  light,  rapid  account  of  a 
trip  in  Spain,  told  with  much  knowledge  of 
local  conditions,  illustrated  by  photographs, 
presenting  many  things  of  value  to  travelers  in 
the  same  track.  The  book  is  light  and  ephem- 
eral, but  there  are  many  more  pretentious 
books  neither  so  interesting  nor  useful. 

Venice  Described  by  Great  Writers.  Edit- 
ed and  translated  by  Esther  Singleton.  Il- 
lustrated.   372  pp.    8vo.     Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 


A  selection  of  extracts  upon  Venice,  im- 
pressions, essays  and  criticisms  from  many 
sources.  The  introductory  history  is  from 
Grant  Allen;  Gautier,  Ruskin  and  Villari  fig- 
ure, as  might  be  expected,  more  frequently 
than  any  other  authors.  The  extracts  are  ar- 
ranged in  brief  chapters  upon  sundry  features 
of  Venice,  illustrated  by  processed  photo- 
graphs. 

Essays 

Essays  in  Puritanism.  By  Andrew  MacphaiL 
339  pp.  i2mo.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
These  essays  are  on  Jonathan  Edwards,  John 
Winthrop,  Margaret  Fuller,  Walt  Whitman  and 
John  Wesley.  They  were  written  to  be  read 
before  a  company  of  artists,  says  the  preface, 
"who  had  the  traditional  antipathy  of  their 
class  against  the  spirit  of  puritanism."  The 
essays  are  intended  to  show  that  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards displayed  the  spirit  of  puritanism  in  the 
pulpit;  that  Margaret  Fuller  was  blind,  striv- 
ing for  the  artistic  sense;  Whitman  a  revolt 
against  certain  poetic  conventions. 

Religion  and  Art,  and  Other  Essays.     By 
the  Right  Rev.  John  Frankhn  Spalding.    235 
pp.     i6mo.    A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
This   volume   is   the   tenth   of   collected  ad- 
dresses published  by  Bishop  Spalding,  of  Peo- 
ria, 111.    This  Roman  Catholic  prelate  here,  as 
in  his  previous  works,  deals  with  art,  education 
and  social  questions  from  a  broad,  liberal,  ele- 
vated standpoint,  suffused  with  profound  faith 
in  Christianity  as  offering  the  one  solution  for 
the  problems,  the  doubts  and  the  difficulties  of 
the   day.     In   one   of  the   sermons — a  funeral 
sermon   upon   a   doctor— the   aspects   of  their 
calling  are  discussed. 

School  of  Life,  The.    By  Henry  Van  Dyke. 

37  pp.     i6mo.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

As  a  view  of  life  long  since  held  by  the 
Greeks  and  the  Hebrews,  the  author  regards 
colleges  and  universities  simply  as  preparatory 
institutions  to  fit  men  and  women  to  go  on 
with  their  education.  "Not  what  they  teach," 
he  says,  "but  how  do  they  prepare  us  to  learn" 
—"that  is  the  question."  He  regards  social  en- 
vironment, human  contact  in  all  forms,  as 
playing  a  large  part  in  the  school  of  Hfe. 


Religion 


Apparitions     and     Shrines     of     Heaven's 
Bright    Queen,    The.      From    the    earliest 
ages   to   the   present   time.     By   William  J. 
Walsh.      With    introduction    by    Monsignor 
Bernard   O'Reilly,   D.    D.     In  4  vols.     8vo. 
T.  J.  Carey  Co.,  New  York. 
A  work  in  which  everything  available  con- 
cerning the  Virgin  Mary  has  been  collected. 
There   are   four   handsome   volumes,   and  the 
publishers  announce  that  an  illustrated  pamph- 
let,  containing   extracts   and   specimen  pages, 
will  be  mailed  upon  request.     The  books  con- 
tain many  illustrations,  most  of  them  from  the 
old  masters. 


New     Books     and     New     Editions 
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Blue  Book  of  Missions  for  1905,  Thb.  Com- 
piled by  Henry  Otis  Dwight.  234  pp.  i6mo. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co. 

A  manual  on  missions,  opening  with  a  brief 
sketch  of  mission  conditions  the  world  over, 
succeeded  by  a  list  of  Protestant  mission  so- 
cieties in  this  country,  England  and  Protestant 
lands  in  Europe.  The  missions  of  the  Roman 
and  Greek  Church  are  omitted.  Tables  give 
the  statistics  of  the  missions  noted.  The  book 
is  the  second  of  its  series,  enlarged,  improved, 
and  is  certain  to  become  a  work  in  constant  de- 
mand. 

Church  and  the  Good  Samaritan,  The.  By 
Rev.  F.  N.  Westcott,  author  of  "Catholic 
Principles,"  etc.  218  pp.  i2mo.  Thomas 
Whittaker. 

Addresses  originally  delivered  before  con- 
gregations consisting  altogether  of  men,  in 
St.  James'  Church,  Skaneatales,  N.  Y.  The 
parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  is  taken  as  the 
central  theme  of  this  discussion  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  church  to  men,  because  it  was  ac- 
cepted in  the  teaching  of  the  fathers  as  a  sym- 
bol of  the  relations  between  suffering  humanity 
and  the  church.  An  opening  address  deals  with 
the  lawyer's  question. 

Church's  Lessons  for  tjie  Christian  Year, 
The.     By  the  Rev.  Alfred  G.   Mortimer.     2 
vols.     i2mo.    Thomas  Whittaker. 
Sermons  preached   in   St.   Mark's,   Philadel- 
phia, 1903,  all  based  upon  some  passage  in  the 
Morning  Lessons,  for  the  Sundays  and  Chief 
Holidays  of  the  year.     Two  sermons  are  pro- 
vided for  each  of  these  days,  one  from  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  other  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

Chief  Virtues  of  Man,  The.     By  the  Rev. 

Alfred  G.  Mortimer.    109  pp.    i6mo.  Thomas 

Whittaker. 

A  reproduction  from  the  stenographic  notes 
of  addresses  on  the  "Seven  Words  From  the 
Cross,"  delivered  at  St.  Mark's,  Philadelphia, 
on  Good  Friday,  1903,  by  the  Rev.  Alfred  G. 
Mortimer,  D.  D. 

Diary  of  a  Church-Goer,  The.   227  pp.  i2mo. 

The  Macmillan  Co. 

Studies  of  religious  truth,  written  from  the 
standpoint  of  one  who  follows  the  service 
through  the  year,  writing  upon  such  subjects 
and  doctrines  as  are  suggested  by  the  prayer 
book.  A  plea  is  made  throughout  for  greater 
freedom  as  the  one  basis  of  a  true  and  sincere 
religious  devotion. 

Forgiveness  of  Sins  and  Other  Sermons, 
The.      By   George     Adam    Smith.     266  pp. 
i2mo.    A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Co. 
In  these  sermons  preached  from  the  pulpit 
of  Queen's  Cross  Free  Church,  Aberdeen,  Dr. 
Smith,  the  most  liberal  of  Scotch-Presbyterians, 
takes  up  the  questions  of  the  Atonement,  In- 
spiration,   Conversion    and    uniting    with    the 
Church. 


Good  Friday.    By  Arthur  J.  Gammack.    67  pp. 

i6mo.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

Passion  Week  discourses  on  the  last  words 
of  Christ,  as  representations  of  the  "mind 
which  was  in  Him." 

Minister  as  Prophet,  The.  By  Charles  Ed- 
ward Jefferson.  187  pp.  i6mo.  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co. 

A  series  of  five  essays,  embracing  the  di- 
mensions of  the  work,  the  three  men  involved 
in  the  making  of  sermons,  the  growing  of 
sermons,  form  and  manner,  the  place  of  dogma 
in  preaching.  It  takes  three  men  to  preach  a 
sermon,  the  author  avers — the  physical  man, 
the  mental  man  and  the  spiritual  man.  Again 
he  says,  "A  genuine  sermon  is  an  organiza- 
tion, a  living  thing,  with  all  its  parts  organical- 
ly connected." 

Our  People  of  Foreign  Speech.  By  Sam- 
uel McLanahan.  105  pp.  i2mo.  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Co. 

A  handbook  distinguishing  and  describing 
those  immigrants  whose  native  tongue  is  other 
than  English,  with  special  reference  to  relig- 
ious work  among  them.  Each  group  of  new- 
comers has  its  origin  described;  the  number  in 
this  country  is  summarized  from  the  last  cen- 
sus, the  distribution  indicated,  and  a  short 
account  follows  of  their  general  condition. 

"Unto  You,  Young,  Men."  By  William  Mac- 
donald  Sinclair.  259  pp.  i2mo.  Grant  Rich- 
ards, London. 

A  reprint  of  addresses  to  University  students 
in  Oxford,  Cambridge  a;nd  Edinburgh,  deal- 
ing with  the  Creed,  the  Church  and  Commun- 
ion, first  published  in  1900. 

Young  People's  Imitation  of  Christ,  The. 

Based  upon  the  work  of  Thomas  a'Kempis. 

By   Edward  S.   Ellis.     373  pp.     i8mo.     The 

Griffith  and  Rowland  Press. 

"I  have  asked  myself,"  says  the  author, 
"whether  this  precious  volume  could,  without 
sacrifice  of  its  luminous  and  almost  divine  ef- 
fulgence, be  so  simplified  in  its  language  as  to 
bring  it  within  the  easy  understanding  of  the 
young,  those  who  need  some  sustenance  in  the 
springtime  of  conversion,  when  their  dimmer 
feelings  and  sympathies  are  really  sweet." 
With  this  view,  taking  Pusey's  translation  as  a 
basis,  the  diction  has  been  altered,  some  addi- 
tions made  and  some  phrases  not  easily  under- 
stood eliminated. 

Classics 

Blot  on  the  'Scutcheon,  Colombe's  Birth- 
day, A  Soul's  Tragedy,  and  In  a  Bal- 
cony. By  Robert  Browning.  Edited  by 
Arlo  Bates.  With  frontispiece.  i6mo.  D. 
C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Select  Poems  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 
Arranged  in  chronological  order,  with  in- 
troduction and  notes,  by  Andrew  J.  George. 
With  frontispiece.  i6m().  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co. 
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Whitk  Devil  and  The  Duchess  of  Malfy. 
By  John  Webster.  Edited  by  Martin  W. 
Sampson.  With  frontispiece.  i6mo.  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co. 

New  volumes  in  the  Belles-Lettres  series. 
This  reprint  of  classics  covers  more  ground 
than  most  undertakings  of  the  kind.  Partic- 
ularly is  it  valuable  for  the  works  in  the  older 
English  which  it  contains.  The  editorial  work 
has  been  given  into  the  hands  of  scholars 
wliose  competency  is  not  to  be  questioned, 
while  the  binding  and  general  make-up  is  dis- 
tinctly unique,  the  idea  being  to  endow  the  vol- 
umes with  an  atmosphere  and  the  appearance 
of  worn,  much-used  books.  The  style  of  the 
binding  is  also  antique. 

Man  Without  a  Country,  The.    By  Edward 
Everett  Hale.    With  a  new  introduction  and 
notes  by  the  author.    48  pp.     i6mo.     Little, 
Brown  &  Co. 
A  new,  small  volumed  edition  of  Dr.  Hale's 

famous    work,    now    issued    in   popular    priced 

form. 

Educational 
Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
Comedy  of  Errors,  The. 
King  Henry  the  Fourth.  Parts  i  and  2. 
King  Henry  the  Eighth. 
King  John. 

King  Richard  the  Second. 
Much  Ado  About  Nothing. 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  The. 

Edited  with  notes  by  W.  J.  Rolfe.  Illustrat- 
ed. i6mo.  American  Book  Co. 
Ac'ditional  volumes  in  the  new  Rolfe  Shakes- 
peare. One  of  the  most  reliable  editions  pub- 
lished, and  here  issued  in  neat  volumes  of  con- 
venient size,  with  notes  brought  up  to  date  and 
interesting  introductions. 

Canada  at  Work  and  at  Play.  With  a  chap- 
ter on  Newfoundland  and  Labrador.  By  A. 
L.  Haydon.  With  an  introduction  by  Lord 
Strathcona.  Illustrated.  207  pp.  i2mo. 
Cassell  &  Co. 

A  short  book  about  Canada,  intended  for 
English  children,  illustrated  by  photographs, 
giving  a  cursory  description  of  the  resources  of 
the  Dominion,  preceded  by  a  preface  by  Lord 
Strathcona. 

Der  Schuss  von  der  Kanzel.    Von  Conrad 
Ferninand  Meyer.     Edited,  with  introduc- 
tion and  notes,  by  Martin  H.  Haertel.     141 
pp.     i6mo.     Ginn  &  Co. 
A   well-conceived   little  volume,   with   intro- 
duction,  notes,   exercises   and   vocabulary,  the 
spelling  having  been  revised  in  accordance  with 
the  latest  (seventh)  edition  of  Duden's  Ortho- 
graphische  Worterbuch. 


El  Comendador  Mendoza.  Por  Juan  Vai^E- 
ra.  With  introduction,  notes  and  vocabulary 
by  Rudolph  Schwill.  255  pp.  i6mo.  Amer- 
ican Book  Co. 

A  condensation  of  a  novel  by  the  leading 
Spanish  figure  in  fiction,  whose  "pepita  Jimen- 
ez** has  been  translated  into  English.  The 
work  is  provided  with  a  glossary.  It  is,  in  its 
effective  characterization  and  singular  eleva- 
tion, a  novel  which  ranks  with  his  more  fa- 
miliar work. 

History  of  tjie  United  States.     From  986 
A.  D.  TO  1905.    By  Thomas  Wentworth  Hig- 
ginson     and     William     MacDonald.       Illus- 
trated.   610  pp.    i2mo.    Harper  &  Brothers. 
When  Thomas  Wentworth   Higginson   pub- 
lished this  history,  in  1882,  it  was  at  once  rec- 
ognized as  the  most  satisfactory  of  short  his- 
tories of  the  United  States  for  school  use.     It 
originally    came    down    only   to    the    close    of 
Jackson's    administration.      It    has    been    ex- 
tended, and  appears  now  enlarged,  revised  and 
brought   down    to    the    last    Presidential   can- 
vass.    This    adds    somewhat   to   its    size,   but 
elisions  have  made  up  in  part  for  the  additions. 

IvANHOE.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Edited,  with 
introduction  and  notes,  by  Francis  Hovey 
Stoddard.  550  pp.  i6mo.  American  Book 
Co. 

Scott's  "Lady  of  the  Lake."  Edited  by 
Raymond  MacDonald  Alden.  With  frontis- 
piece.   250  pp.     i6mo.     American  Book  Co. 

Tennyson's  "The  Princess."  Edited  by  Kath- 
arine Lee  Bates.  249  pp.  i6rao. 
New  volumes  in  the  "Gateway  Series,"  pre- 
pared under  the  general  editorship  of  Dr. 
Van  Dyke.  For  school-room  classics  these 
have  scholarship  in  the  text,  and  neatness  and 
serviceableness  in  the  binding. 

La  Mare  au  DiablE.  Par  George  Sand 
With  introduction  and  notes  by  Adele  Ran- 
dall-Lawton.  137  pp.  i2mo.  American 
Book  Co. 

A  textbook  designed  for  second-year  French. 
The  story  is  George  Sand's  "The  Haunted 
Pool,"  a  simple  tale  of  French  peasant  life. 

La     Neuvaine     de     Colette.      Par     Jeanne 

Schultz.    With  introduction  and  notes  by  R. 

E.    Bassett.       Paper.       i2mo.       William   R. 

Jenkins. 

This  young  French  authoress  has  written 
four  novels,  "La  Neuvaine  de  Colette,"  "Lc 
Qu'elles  Peivent,"  Les  Francailles  de  Ga- 
brielle,"  "Jean  de  Kerden,"  besides  numerous 
short  stories.  The  present  volume  is  most 
interesting,  the  story  being  woven  around  a 
young  girl,  sweet  and  wholesome  as  a  flower. 

Le  Abbe  Daniel.    Par  Andre  Theuriet.    Edit- 
ed,  with   notes,   by   Professor   C.   Fontaine. 
Paper.     i2mo.     William  R.  Jenkins. 
A  light  little  story  of  the  sort   reserved  in 
France  for  young  women,  with  notes  explain- 
ing  the    grammatic    expressions   and    unusual 
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phrases,  which  show  an  evident  familiarity 
with  the  slow  progress  of  many  girls  in  learn- 
ing a  foreign  language. 

Le  Cle?  D*or.  Les  Fleches  Magiques.  By 
Jeanne  Mairet.  With  notes  and  vocabulary 
by  Edith  Healy.  131  pp.  i2mo.  American 
Book  Co. 

Fairy  tales,  by  an  author  who  has  sought  to 
give  the  book  a  moral  turn,  the  opening  story 
being  on  the  same  motif  as  "The  Ugly  Duck- 
ling," and  the  second  dealing  with  two  chil- 
dren who  win  forgiveness  through  courage  and 
unselfishness.  These  stories  are  accompanied 
with  questions,  a  translation  and  a  glossary. 
They  are  written  for  the  very  first  beginning 
in  French,  leaving  very  little  for  the  child  to  do. 

Le  Verre  d'Eau  ou  Les  Effets  et  Les 
Causes.  Par  Eugene  Scribe.  Edited,  with 
introduction  and  notes,  by  F.  G.  G.  Schmidt. 
Theatre  Contemporain  series.  Paper.  i2mo. 
William  R.  Jenkins. 

A  play  by  the  first  French  dramatist,  Augus- 
tin  Eugene  Scribe  (1791-1861),  laid  in  1840,  the 
historical  background  of  which  is  the  war  of 
the  Spanish  Succession,  in  which  Queen  Anne, 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  Bolingbroke,  and 
other  figures  of  the  day,  appear.  It  represents 
the  dramatist's  best  success  of  presenting  his- 
tory through  stagecraft  rather  than  through 
dramatic  capacity. 

Nature  Study.     By  Frank  Overton.     Assist- 
ed by  Mary  E.  Hill.    138  pp.    Indexed.  i2mo. 
American  Book  Co. 
A  textbook  comprising  the  most  elementary 

studies  in  Botany  and  Zoology. 

QuiEN  Es  Ella?    Por  Manuel  Breton  De  Los 
Herreros.     With  introduction  and  notes  by 
Samuel  Garner.    With  frontispiece.     176  pp. 
i2mo.    American  Book  Co. 
The  author,  1796-1873,  was  the  leading  Span- 
ish dramatist  in  the  romantic  movement  of  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.    This  play 
appeared  in  1849.    Its  scene  is  laid  in  the  reign 
of   Philippe  IV,  introducing  the  monarch  and 
Quevado,  a  leading  litterateur  of  the  day. 

Short  Stories  from  American  History.  By 
Albert  F.  Blaisdell  and  Francis  K.  Ball.  Il- 
lustrated. 142  pp.  Indexed.  i2mo.  Ginn  & 
Co. 

Intended  to  be  used  as  a  supplementary  his- 
torical reader  for  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades  of 
our  public  schools,  or  for  any  other  children 
from  ten  to  twelve  years  of  age,  this  volume 
gives  simple  narration  of  colonial  incident  and 
revolutionary  adventure. 

Stories  of  Great  Musicians.  By  Kathrine 
Lois  Schobey  and  Olive  Brown  Horn.  Ec- 
lectic Readings.  186  pp.  Indexed.  i2mo. 
American  Book  Co. 

Anecdotes  for  class-room  readings  in  the 
lower  grades.  The  subjects  include  Bach, 
Handel,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Chopin  and  Wag- 


Story  of  Columbus  and  Magellan,  The.    By 
Thomas  Bonaventure  Lawler.    With  frontis- 
piece.    151  pp.     i2mo.    Ginn  &  Co. 
The  well-known  story  of  Columbus,  begin- 
ning with  the  Portuguese  explorers  of   1394- 
1580;  Columbus  and  his  discoveries,  1440-1492, 
with  a  description  of  the  preparations  for  the 
great  voyage  and  the  journey  across  the  At- 
lantic, with  illustrations  and  maps;  the  return 
to  Palos  March  15th,  1493-    The  closing  chap- 
ter is  devoted  to  Magellan's  expedition  around 
the  globe,  1519-1522. 

Tales  of  France.  From  the  works  bf  George 
D'Esparbes,  Auguste  Marin,  Anatole  Le 
Braz,  Jules  Claritie  and  Francois  Coppce. 
With  introduction  and  notes  by  Arnold 
Guyot  Cameron.  351  pp.  i2mo.  American 
Book  Co. 

A  collection  of  tales  by  Georges  D'Esparbes, 
Auguste  Marin,  Anatole  Le  Braz,  Jules  Clar- 
itie, Francois  Coppee,  with  introductory  notes 
and  vocabulary.  These  tales  are  illustrative 
of  the  North  and  South  of  France,  and  some 
of  the  conditions  of  its  capital.  The  object  of 
the  volume  is  to  help  French  study  by  pre- 
senting French  in  an  interesting  guise,  and 
thus  stimulating  interest  as  well  as  giving 
fruit  for  study. 

Van   Dyke   Book,   The.     Selected   from   the 

writings   of   Henry   Van   Dyke.     By   Edwin 

Mims.    With  biographical  sketch  by  Brooke 

Van      Dyke.      Illustrated.      172    pp.      i2mo. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Selections  from  Mr.  Van  Dyke's  prose  and 

poetry,  intended  to  be  used  by  children  as  a 

reader.     They    deal    wholly   with    nature    and 

outdoor  life. 

Reference 

Collier's  Self-Indexing  Annual.     1905.    A 
contemporary  encyclopedia  and  pictorial  his- 
tory of  men  and  events  of  the  past  year.    Re- 
corded and  described  by  specialists  in  every 
department  of  human  progress.     Illustrated. 
Quarto.    P.  F.  Collier  &  Son. 
Many  of  the  contents  of  "Collier's"  .in  spe- 
cial articles,  with  additions  on  many  other  sub- 
jects, have  been  brought  together  in  a  single 
volume,  arranged  alphabetically.    The  work  is 
almost    wholly   devoted    to    American    affairs, 
though  lynching  is  omitted.     Biographical  ma- 
terial and  accounts  of  organizations  are  cov- 
ered in  articles  by  experts.    The  volume  prom- 
ises to  be  a  useful  addition  to  current  works  of 
reference. 

Dictionary  of  Slang  and  Colloquial  Eng- 
lish, A.     Abridged  from   the  seven-volume 
work,   entitled   "Slang   and   Its  Analogues.'* 
By  John  S.  Farmer  and  W.  E.  Henley.    534 
pp.    8vo.     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
The   reissue   in   one   volume   of   a   work   in 
seven  volumes,  published  with  the  longer  arti- 
cles of  the  previous  work  being  reduced  to  a 
brief  glossary.     American  words  are  included, 
but  most  of  the  discussion  is  based  upon  Eng- 
lish thieves'  slang,  and  the  utterances  of  the 
slums. 
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Hazeli^'s  Annual   for   1905.    Edited  by  W. 

Palmer.     i2mo.     Hazell,  Watson   &  Viney, 

London. 

A  manual  of  information  of  constant  value 
and  use  as  a  work  of  reference.  A  condensed 
encyclopedia  of  daily  affairs.  A  copious  in- 
dex, fuller  in  this  issue  than  before,  adds  to  the 
value  of  the  work. 

Government     Publications 

Copyright  in  Congress.     1789- 1904.     A  bib- 
liography  and    chronological    record    of   all 
proceedings  in  Congress  in  relation  to  Copy- 
right from  April  15,  1789,  to  April  28,  1904. 
Prepared  by  Thorvald  Solberg.    8vo.     Gov- 
ernment   Printing   Office,    Washington. 
The  author,  who  has  been  known  for  many 
years  for  his  work  in  behalf  of  international 
copyright  and  by  his  bibliographies  upon  the 
subject,  has  collected  in  this  volume,  published 
by  the   Government  and   carefully  indexed,  a 
full  summary  of  the  proceedings  of  Congress 
on  copyright  law  from  the  beginning  of  legis- 
lation on  the  subject. 

Twenty-Second  Annual  Report  op  the  Bu- 
reau OF  American  Ethnology  to  the  Sec- 
retary OP  THE  Smithsonian  Institution. 
1900-1901.  J.  W.  Powell.  In  two  parts.  Part 
2.  Illustrated.  8vo.  Government  Printing 
Office. 

This  issue  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Ethnology  (Part  II  of  Volume  XXII),  holds 
the  rituals  collected  by  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher, 
the  well-known  student  of  Omaha  tribal  prac- 
tices. After  15  years'  effort,  the  entire  ritual 
used  by  these  Indians  is  presented  with  music, 
the  original  Indian  songs,  a  translation  and  a 
careful  account,  both  of  action  and  esoteric 
meaning.  The  volume  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  important  contributions  which  has  re- 
cently been  made  to  Indian  ethnological  knowl- 
edge. 

Music     Books 

Guide  to  Parsifal,  A.  By  Richard  Aldrich. 
Illustrated.  72  pp.  Indexed.  i2mo.  Oliver 
Ditson  Co. 

The  author  frankly  states  in  his  preface  that 
this  little  book  makes  no  claim  to  originality, 
but  that  it  is  an  attempt  merely  to  assemble 
for  the  interest  and  guidance  of  listeners  of 
"Parsifal"  some  of  the  more  important  facts 
about  the  sources,  origin  and  character  of  the 
work.  The  basis  of  "Parsifal"  is  found  in  the 
series  of  mediaeval  legends  relating  to  the 
Holy  Grail.  The  little  volume  gives  the  story 
complete  through  the  body  of  the  book,  and  in 
Part  III  takes  up  the  music  itself. 

Lessons  in  Music  Form.  By  Peroy  Goet- 
schius.  146  pp.  i2mo.  Oliver  Ditson  Co. 
An  analysis  of  musical  compositions,  deal- 
ing with  the  necessity  of  form  in  music  to 
secure  unity  and  variety.  The  author  takes  up 
consecutively  fundamental  details,  figure  and 
motive,     the     phrases,      cadences,      irregular 


phrases,  enlargement  of  form,  song  form,  ap- 
plication of  the  forms,  etc. 

Physical     Culture 

Physical  Culture  Life,  The.  By  Irving 
Hancock,  author  of  ''Japanese  Physical 
Training,"  etc.  Illustrated.  229  pp.  i2mo. 
G.   P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

After  writing  a  number  of  works  on  Japan- 
ese physical  training  for  men  and  women,  jiu- 
jitsu,  etc.,  the  author  has  in  this  work  en- 
deavored to  deal  with  the  general  subject  of 
physical  development  in  all  lines  and  direc- 
tions. Much  attention  is  paid  to  "resistant 
work"  or  the  use  of  the  opposing  muscles  in 
exercise,  a  caution  being  given  against  its  un- 
due effect  on  the  heart.  The  general  descrip- 
tion of  exercise  is  accompanied  by  an  account 
of  its  physiological  rationale. 

Power  and   Health  Through   Progressive 
Exercise.     By  George  Elliot   Flint.     With 
an  introduction  by  Dr.  Austin  Flint.    218  pp. 
The  Baker  &  Taylor  Company. 
Dr.  Austin  Flint,  a  leading  physician  of  New 
York,    has   provided   a   preface   for   his    son's 
work,  which  represents  the  current  reaction  in 
physical    exercise    from    light    gymnastics    to 
the  use  of  parallel  weights,  parallel  bars  and 
heavy  apparatus.     The   assertion  is  made  by 
Dr.  Flint  and  echoed  by  his  son  that  interest 
in   physical    culture   will   remain   apathetic   so 
long  as  the  light-weight  system  is  used,  and 
will  only  change  when  men  are  given  an  oppor- 
tunity "to  do  something"  by  exercise  in  heavy 
gymnastics. 

Business 

Modern  Advertising.    By  Ernest  E.  Calkins 
and    Ralph    Holden.      Illustrated.     353    pp. 
i2mo.    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
Dealing  with  the  best  methods  of  advertis- 
ing in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results.     The 
consecutive  chapters  take  up  channels  of  trade; 
magazines    and   newspapers    as   mediums;   the 
general   advertiser;   the   advertising  manager; 
retail  advertising;  mail  order  advertising.   The 
volume  is  replete  with  general  information  of 
a   useful  character  on  the  subject. 

Juvenile 

BooKFUL  OF  Girls,  A.    By  Anna  Fuller,  author 
of  "Katharine  Day,"  etc.    Illustrated.    262  pp. 
i2mo.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
Six  stories:   "Blythe   Holidays;"   "Voyage,-" 
"Artful  Madge;"  "The  Ideas  of  Polly;"  "Nan- 
nie's Theatre  Party;"  "Olivia's  Sundial;"  "Bag- 
ging a  Grandfather." 

Boys  of  Bob's  Hill,  The.    By  Charles  Pierce 
Burton.     Illustrated  by  George  Alfred  Wil- 
liams.   182  pp.    i2mo.    Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
A  boy's  juvenile,  whose  scene  is  laid  near 
Graylock,    a    mountain      near     Williamsto^n, 
Mass.,  during  a  vacation  of  schoolboys  in  the 
Berkshires.    The  illustrations  are  trivial,  wind- 
ing up  with  the  discovery  of  a  treasure  trove. 
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In    the    Footsteps    of    a    Castaway 


By     Hallie     Erminie     Rives 


Author     of     '*The     Castaway,"     etc. 


POSSIBLY  the  localities  associated 
with  the  chief  epochs  of  the  life  of 
no  famous  man  are  more  inaccessi- 
ble to  the  casual  tourist  than  are  those 
with  which  the  name  of  George  Gordon, 
Lord  Byron,  is  associated.  With  the  as- 
sistance of  the  historians  one  may  dis- 
cover Aberdeen  and  Harrow  and,  guided 
by  a  Baediker's  "London,"  find  the  site  of 
John  Murray's  publishing  shop  in  Fleet 
street,  Drury  Lane  Theatre  or  the  Cocoa- 
Tree  Tavern.  But  the  truer  Byron  evades 
one  there.  His  boyhood's  traces  were  left 
on  little  but  his  own  character.  It  was 
the  flippant  shell  of  the  man  that  London 
saw.  What  of  greatness  came  from  him 
was  born  in  the  melancholy  of  Newstead 
Abbey  or  in  the  later  life  in  foreign  lands. 
Newstead,  Venice,  Ravenna,  Pisa, — these 
are  the  chief  halts  of  George  Gordon's  pil- 
grimage of  life  and  song. 

The  tourist  is  shut  from  Newstead.  It 
lies  in  the  hollow  of  Nottinghamshire,  the 
County  of  the  *'Dukeries,"  of  Robin  Hood 
and  of  Nell  Gwynne — a  rolling  country  of 
forest  and  stream  and  highway,  of  sulphur- 
fanged  gorse  and  rhododendron  copses. 

The  Abbey  grounds  are  shut  in  by 
hedges  and  barbed  wire,  double  guarded 
by  grim  lodge-gates,  and  its  border  is  pa- 
trolled by  watchful  bailiff-like  gardeners. 


who  stop  every  vehicle  and  turn  back 
every  pedestrian  with  the  unvarying  for- 
mula **closed  to  the  public."  The  large- 
hearted  gentleman  who,  after  the  poet's 
death,  gathered  into  the  Abbey  all  procur- 
able mementoes  of  his  life,  and  welcomed 
strangers,  is  dead  now.  Hawthorne  made 
his  visit  in  time;  a  professor  of  Columbia 
University  was  denied  admission  even  to 
the  garden,  last  vacation.  One  wonders 
if  some  poetic  earth-god  who  reveres  the 
ashes  laid  so  near,  has  not  taken  a  mal- 
evolent revenge  for  this  flouting  of  wor- 
shipers in  laying  bare  the  black  veins  whose 
discovery  has  thrust  up  a  grimy  horde  of 
collieries  to  sadden  the  place  and  to  turn 
an  Eden  spot  of  England  into  a  hodge- 
podge of  ribbed  gulches  and  spouting 
chimneys. 

Yet  to  the  wayfarer  whose  quest  has 
been  fortified  by  diplomacy,  the  old  Abbey 
is  a  store-house.  From  its  green  terrace, 
looking  across  its  miniature  lake,  one  can 
see  the  oaked  knoll  of  Annesley,  where 
lived  Mary  Chaworth,  Byron's  first  love. 
The  window  of  his  own  room  opened  to- 
ward her  home. 

The  acres  about  the  Abbey  are  as  spick 
and  span  as  seventeen  gardeners  can  make 
them.  There  are  no  traces  of  the  tangled 
woodland  that  Byron's  poetic  taste  as  well 
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as  his  poverty  left  untrimmed.  The  grass 
is  laboriously  cropped,  the  hedge-lines  as 
exactly  laid  as  if  the  hand  of  Annabel  Mil- 
banke,  Byron's  "Princess  of  Parallelo- 
grams," herself  had  wigged  the  gardeners. 
Inside  the  Abbey  the  overlay  is  as  pain- 
fully apparent.  The  great  drawing-room, 
set  full  of  modern  elegance — from  its 
lapus-lazuli  table  (value  ijooo)  to  its  por- 
celains— is  appalling.  The  hall  is  littered 
w4th  stuffed  apes,  birds  and  African 
beasts,  whose  time-worn  skins  have  defied 
provincial  taxidermy. 
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MISS  RIVES  IN  HER  GONDOLA 

Only  in  the  wing,  where  are  the  cham- 
bers occupied  by  the  poet,  does  one  draw 
a  breath  of  relief  and  delight.  For  there 
all  is  just  as  he  left  it,  chairs,  table  and 
wall-paper.  At  the  stair-foot  hang  the 
curtains  knitted  by  his  sister  Augusta.  On 
the  walls  are  his  favorite  pictures,  and  one 
of  his  dog  Boatswain,  whose  monument 
may  be  seen  from  the  doorway.  His  own 
silver  tea-pot  sits  on  the  sideboard  in  the 
dining-room.  Along  the  cloister  walls  are 
gathered  many  relics :  hats,  canes,  framed 
letters,  a  lock  of  the  poet's  hair,  boxing 
gloves  and  a  branch  of  a  cherry  tree  bear- 
ing the  carved  words  "Byron  and  Au- 
gusta." There,  too,  hang  the  helmet  de- 
signed for  the  campaign  in  Greece;  the 
sword,  its  blade  rusted  in  its  scabbard; 
and  the  hussar  jacket,  worn  till  the  day 
of  Byron's  death,  frayed  and  discolored 
by  use. 

The  little  Hucknall  church,  where  the 
author  of   "Childe   Harold's    Pilgrimage" 


sleeps  beneath  the  slab  sent  from   Greece, 
beside  the  dust  of  "Ada,  sole  daughter  of 
my  house  and  heart,"  is  crowded  of  a  Sun- 
day .with  the  colliery  folk,  who   whisper 
wonderingly   at   foreigners   who   come    to 
see  the  mere  grave  of  so  wicked  a   man. 
Truly   %vith  such  "the  evil  that   men    do 
lives  after  them."     Some  years   ag^o     an 
att<     pt  was  made  to  keep  a  visitor's  book 
in  tne  chancel,  but  the  same  moral   recti- 
tude which  denied  the  name  of  "Allegfra'' 
a  place  in  the  church  at  Harrow,  has  se- 
questered the  volume.    The  chief  outward 
evidence  that  the  poet  is  still  remembered 
of  this  British  generation  is  a  stucco  statue 
before  a  shop  fronting  the  church  square. 
It  was  erected  by  the  wall-paper  dealer 
who  dubbs  his  establishment,  "The  Byron 
Bazaar."     The  Byron  lover,  after  this,  flies 
to  Italy,  as  to  an  asylum. 

Three  dwellings  stand  for  the  Venidan 
George  Gordon;  the  Palazzo  Mocenigo, 
the  villa  at  La  Mira,  the  Monastery  of  St 
Ivazarus ;  one  midway  of  the  Grand  Canal 
in  the  centre  of  the  city's  waterJife,  the 
second  hidden  in  its  cool  suburb,  the  last 
an  island  home  set  in  the  gray  lagoon. 
Tourists  from  their  gondolas  see  only  the 
portals  of  the  first.  It  is  owned  still  by 
the  Mocenigo  family,  and  is  occupied  by 
a  cake-taker  who  is  the  only  unbribable 
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menial  in  Venice  and  to  go  through  a  nee- 
dle's eye  is  easy  in  comparison.  It  is  well 
to  reflect  upon  the  fable  of  the  fox  and 
the  grapes  and  to  remember  that  the  fine 
interior  marbles  have  gone  to  deck  the 
twin  palace  next  door  (in  which  Byron  did 
not  reside),  that  the  old  Ugolini  portraits 
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no  longer  decorate  its  walls  and  that  the 
stairway  has  been  remodelled. 

La  Mira  remains  for  anyone  with  a  will- 
ing gondolier  or  the  price  of  railroad  fare, 
but  its  ancient  glory  is  likewise  departed. 
This  villa,  to  which  the  poet  bore  the 
Countess  Guiciolli  from  the  wrath  of  her 
aged  husband,  is  now  the  abode  of  a  soap- 
boiler, and  its  lawn  is  a  forlorn  corn-field 
from  which  jut  up  here  and  there  amid  the 
stalks,  incongruous  marble  heads  of  bat- 
tere'y '«tucues — all  that  is  left  of  that  gar- 
den of  delight  whose  roses  listened  to  one 
of  the  great  love-stories  of  the  world !  The 
front  of  the  house  bears  a  tablet  placed 


there  long  ago;  it  is  doubtful  if  a  dozen 
peasants  of  the  neighborhood  know  its 
meaning.  The  wife  of  the  soap-boiler  shows 
the  rooms  without  emotion,  and  you  de- 
part minus  three  lire  and  plus  the  uneasy 
idea  that  she  suspects  your  sanity. 

The  Monastery  of  San  Lazzaro  lies  a 
half-league  from  Venice  in  the  lagoon. 
Padre  Ghazikian,  the  bearded  friar  who 
meets  you  at  the  wharf,  knows  your  errand 
before  you  open  your  mouth.  He  speaks 
French  fluently,  English  a  little,  and  is  a 
poet  himself;  most  of  the  padres  are  not 
only  students  but  scholars.  He  loves  to 
talk  of  Byron,  shows  you   the  room  the 
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poet  occupied,  and  his  signature  in  the 
visitor's  book  and  on  many  a  parchment. 
He  displays  with  pardonable  pride  letters 
from  Tennyson,  Whitman,  George  Eliot, 
Robert  Browning  and  William  Dean  How- 
ells — for  he  has  met  and  known  them  all, 
and  when  you  go,  picks  a  bunch  of  mag- 
nolias to  send  with  you.  It  is  a  quiet, 
restful  spot,  and  you  leave  with  regret  and 
a  sadness  sprung  from  thought  of  the 
hours  of  forced  study  and  dark  reflection 
which  eighty  years  ago  held  there  the 
most  miserable  and  most  glorious  spirit  of 
his  time. 

Venice  knew  the  first  love-year  of  Byron 
and  Teresa.  The  next  year  of  pain  and 
stress  is  linked  to  Ravenna.  Casa  Guici- 
olli,  wherein  Byron  took  up  his  quarters 
to  be  near  Teresa  and  with  the  consent  of 
her  husband,  still  frowns  on  its  narrow 
street.  The  Guiciollis  are  a  proud  family 
in  Italy  and  frown  also  on  any  lover  of 
the  Byron  legend.  The  glory  of  reputa- 
tion has  not  fully  over-shone  the  family 
dereliction.    The  present  Count  is  a  Cheva- 
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lier  of  the  Court,  and  prefers  Rome  to 
Ravenna;  an  English  valet  is  the  major- 
domo  at  the  old  casa,  and  a  gratuity  is  not 
unwelcome.  The  interior,  especially  the 
garden,  will  repay  a  generous  one.  The 
building  is  colossal  and  the  stairway  would 
house  ten  times  the  number  of  tamed  pets 
which  Shellev  exclaimed  at  when  he  vis- 


ited the  poet  there.  It  is  the  one  spot  of 
all  which  remains  possibly  wholly  un- 
changed by  time.  One  imagines  the  same 
star-jasmine  clambering  over  the  window- 
ledge  where  Byron  drafted  "The  Prophesy 
of  Dante*' — the  same  tinkling  fountain  in 
the  courtyard  which  chimed  to  Teresa's 
harp,  the  same  gloomy  marble  pillars 
which  the  doubly  unwelcome  and  yet 
thrice-welcome  guest  passed  at  night,  won- 
dering when  he  would  achieve  "a  stiletto 
in  the  gizzard,"  gift  of  the  old  Count.  And, 
too,  one  can  fancy  that  on  one  of  those 
marble  seats  Teresa,  throwing  her  influ- 
ence on  the  side  of  all  that  was  best  in  the 
man,  begged  him  to  discontinue  **Don 
Juan." 

Byron's  love-story  had  its  closing  scenes 
in  Pisa,  where  his  life  with  Teresa  ended 
with  the  tragical  journey  to  aid  the  cause 
of  the  Greeks.  I'he  man's  sense  of  big- 
ness— his  inability  to  endure  the  small  and 
restricted — shows  in  his  dw^ellings.  New- 
stead  Abbey,  Villa  Diodati  in  Geneva,  Pal- 
lazzo  Mocenigo,  Casa  Guiciolli,  all  are 
huge  piles.  It  was  characteristic  of  him 
to  select  the  largest  structure  in  Pisa,  the 
Lanfranchi  Palace,  designed  by  Michael 
Angelo,  on  the  Lung  Arno.  In  proportions 
it  is  almost  a  castle.  Two  floors  were  more 
than  sufficient  for  the  poet's  entire  house- 
hold. It  is  far  too  grand  for  modem  Ital- 
ian needs ;  in  fact,  it  has  become  an  apart- 
ment house,  one  of  whose  floors  is  occu- 
pied by  an  architect,  one  by  a  goldsmith 
and  the  third  (that  which  held  Byron's 
study,  overlooking  the  garden)  by  a  Pro- 
fessor in  the  Pisan  University.  The  ex- 
terior, however,  is  little  changed.  The 
yellow  Arno  flows  sluggishly  by  beneath 
its  windows,  and  one  can  see  with  the 
naked  eye  the  plate  on  the  house  occupied 
by  the  Shelleys  on  the  opposite  bank. 

Pisa  is  a  dull  city  for  the  tourist,  for 
whose  benefit  the  train  waits  just  long 
enough  for  a  view  of  the  leaning  tower. 
The  British  traveller  professes  himself  sat- 
isfied with  this;  it  is  the  American  who 
inquires  the  way  to  the  Arno  bank  and 
the  Lanfranchi  Palace. 

The  pilgrim  who  follows  the  steps  of 
Byron  along  that  strange  bitter  life- 
pilgrimage,  from  the  hatred  of  London 
to  the  sorrow  and  tears  of  Greece,  will  find 
that   fewer  Englishmen  have  trod  those 
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ways  than  have  Americans.  Why  this  is  progress.  The  handful  of  men  in  attend- 
so  he  may  answer  to  his  own  satisfaction,  ance  were  swarthy  and  earnest.  The 
The  present  writer  stood,  not  long  ago,  speeches,  strangely  enough,  were  in  the 
on    the    eightieth    anniversary    of    Lord  Romaic  tongue. 

Byron's  death,  in  a  certain  park  in  Lon-  I  canvassed  the  company.    There  were 

don,  before  the  only  public  statue  to  the  present,   besides   the   Greeks  and  myself, 

greatest  poet  of  his  age,  ever  erected  in  three  other  persons,  each  of  whom  was  an 

England.     A    memorial    service    was    in  American. 


Ins  piratio  n 

By     Norma     K.    Bright 

A   MOMENT'S  surging  of  consummate  glory, 
A  concourse  of  winged  angels  gathering  by, 
A  song  of  beauty,  wondrous,  soul-enthralling, 
The  background  all  of  rain-bow  glinting  sky. 

Clouds,  violet  and  pink,  to  pale-grey  blended. 
With  sunbeams  golden,  interspersed  between, 

Sway  trembling,  from  the  sky's  high  arch  suspended, 
High  Heaven's  lustrous,  many-folded  screen. 

Forms,  robed  in  white  and  of  a  radiant  seeming, 

Spangled,  as  'twere,  with  dew-drops  steeped  in  sun; 

Rapt  faces,  eyes  with  holier  vision  gleaming. 

Souls  straight  from  God,  supreme  approval  won. 

Sweet  voices  all  athrill  with  ecstasy. 

Setting  in  vibration  the  light-quivering  air, 

A  choral  burst  of  awesome  harmony, 
A  music,  penetrating,  rangeful.  rare. 

A  soul  on  earth,  in  readiness  awaiting. 

The  message  of  the  chorus,  visioned  bright ; 
A  spirit  lifted,  fit  for  angel  mating. 

Absorbs  the  song,  wears  worthily  the  crown  of  light. 


Incidents    in     the    Youth    of 
Lafcadio     Hearn 

By    A .    G.    Dur  no 


LAFCADIO  HEARX'S  career,  if  the 
term  is  not  too  violent  to  be  ap- 
plied to  a  life  so  noiseless  and  unob- 
trusive, presents  an  example,  rare  in  these 
days  of  "pull"  and  **influence,"  of  the  in- 
nate power  of  genius.  A  stranger  in  a 
strange   land,   poor   and    singularly   quiet 
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and  unassuming,  myoptic  to  the  last  de- 
gree, and  his  appearance  further  marred 
by  the  loss  of  one  eye,  Hearn  was  indeed 
but  poorly  equipped  to  cope  with  an  ad- 
verse world  whose  motto  is  "Every  man 
for  himself,  and  the  de'il  take  the  hind- 
most." Of  all  men  the  most  uncommuni- 
cative, and  the  one  least  encouraging  to 
curious  questioning,  very  little  is  known 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  of  his  parent- 
age and  early  life.  From  fragmentary 
confidences  w'hich  he  now  and  then  permit- 
ted to  escape  his  jealously  guarded  lips  it 
is  pretty  gen'^rallv  iMrlcrstood  that  his 
father  was  an  officT  in  the  British  armv. 


his  mother  a  Greek  girl  from  one  of  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  that  their 
marriage  was  bitterly  opposed  by  the  girl's 
family.  The  union  was  evidently  not  a 
happy  one,  and  in  London,  some  years 
later,  it  was  dissolved  by  decree  of  the 
Court.  The  cause  of  divorce  was  never 
expressly  stated,  but  the  fact  that  the  lib- 
erated husband  immediately  married  an- 
other wife  and  sailed  for  India  seems  to 
shed  a  little  light  upon  the  probable  situa- 
tion. 

According  to  the  son's  report,  his 
mother  was  a  very  beautiful  woman;  so 
beautiful  that  her  attorney  lost  his  heart 
to  her  during  the  trial,  and  as  soon  as  she 
was  free  offered  it  to  her  with  his  hand 
and  name.  The  offer  was  accepted  upon 
condition  that  he  would  at  once  take  her 
away  from  England,  and  such  was  the 
attorney's  ardor  that  he  gave  up  his  pro- 
fession, his  position  and  his  country  for 
her  sake.  They  dared  not  return  to 
(ireece  or  any  of  its  islands,  because  of 
the  lady's  angry  brothers,  who,  said  her 
son,  "would  have  killed  her;"  so  they 
chose  Smyrna  as  their  refuge  and  future 
home,  and  the  lady  sailed  away,  leaving 
her  children — two  sons,  certainly — to  the 
delegated  guardianshin  of  a  paternal  uncle. 
Whether  the  mother  was  denied  custody 
of  her  children  by  legal  decree  was  never 
stated,  but  she  does  not  anoear  ever  to 
have  concerned  herself  further  about 
them,  and  as  the  father  was  lost  at  sea 
on  the  return  voyage  from  India,  the 
guardianship  of  the  uncle  became  per- 
petual. Of  this  personage  Hearn  never 
spoke,  save  in  briefest  and  driest  mention, 
but  toward  his  mother  he  appeared  to 
cherish  a  sentiment  of  tenderness,  mingled 
with  admiration  of  the  beauty  which  he 
could  have  known  only  by  repute.  He 
spoke  of  her,  not  often,  but  always  with 
the  softened  accent  of  reverential  love  and 
regret. 
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One  evening,  sitting  with  a  friend  in  the 
summer  dusk,  he  told  of  having  called 
at  the  office  of  the  Greek  consul,  struck 
by  the  idea  that  he  might  through  him 
gain  some  intelligence  of  his  mother.  The 
consul  was  not  in,  but  a  clerk  to  whom 
he  told  his  errand  inquired  where  his 
mother  lived,  and  upon  Hearn  answering 
Smyrna,  asked  her  name,  remarking  that 
Smyrna  was  his  own  home,  and  that  he 
might,  through  friends,  get  some  news  of 
her. 

"I  stood  a  moment,"  said  Hearn,  '*then 
turned  and  went  out  without  a  word  I 
had  forgotten  my  mother's  name/' 

In  regard  to  his  childhood  Hearn  was 
as  reticent  as  about  all  other  matters  per- 
taining to  his  personal  affairs.  Now  and 
then  he  would  speak  of  the  *'old  Welsh 
nurse"  who  brought  him  up,  somewhere 
on  the  sea-coast,  of  the  legends  and  tales 
with  which  she  filled  his  imaginative 
brain,  and  of  waking  in  the  night  to  con- 
jure up  weird  shapes  of  goblins  and 
witches  from  the  shadows  in  the  cham- 
ber, or  from  articles  of  clothing  hanging 
against  the  wall.  To  this  time  belonged 
the  painful  illness  which  caused  the  loss 
of  his  eye,  and  from  it  doubtless  dates  his 
horror  of  darkness  and  the  ecstatic  joy 
with  which  each  morning  he  greeted  the 
light  of  the  returning  sun. 

Hearn  was  about  twenty  years  of  age 
when  he  ran  away  from  the  school  where 
he  was  completing  his  education,  and  ar- 
rived in  New  York  City  with  twenty-five 
cents  in  his  pocket.  This  solitary  coin  he 
gave  to  a  porter  to  carry  his  trunk  for  him 
to  some  place  of  lodging.  "The  man  put 
it  in  his  pocket,"  said  Heam,  *'and  then 
cursed  me  and  told  me  to  carry  my  trunk 
myself."  Where  he  lodged,  or  how  he 
earned  money  to  pay  for  food  and  lodg- 
ing remains  a  mystery,  but  life  was  cer- 
tainly very  hard  for  him  in  New  York. 
He  sometimes  spoke  with  a  reminiscent 
shudder  of  a  cold,  illy-lighted  room  at  the 
top  of  some  building,  w^here  he  shivered 
and  strained  his  imperfect  sight  over 
proof-slips  that  were  brought  to  him  in 
g^reat  baskets  from  the  press  of  some  pub- 
lishing firm ;  and  at  others,  of  a  horrible 
bell  that  called  him  to  work  in  the  freez- 
ing dawn  of  winter  days. 

One  can  hardly  figure  the  author  of 
**Koko"  and  "Japan"  as  a  peddler,  hawk- 


ing chromos  from  door  to  door,  yet  this 
was  one  of  the  expedients  by  which 
Hearn  earned  a  subsistence  in  those  days,, 
and  it  was  probably  as  a  peddler  of 
chromos  that  he  drifted  west  as  far  as  Cin- 
cinnati, where  he  at  last  entered  upon  a 
humble  by-path  of  literature.  As  an  ill- 
paid  reporter  on  the  "Cincinnati  Com- 
mercial"  Heam  starved  and  froze  through 
several  summers  and  winters,  not  a  single 
member  of  the  editorial  staff  having  the 
wit  to  perceive  that  a  genius  was  chroni- 
cling the  small  beer  of  "local  news"  for 
iheir  columns.  He  lived  in  a  bare  room 
above  a  store  of  some  kind,  a  cot  serving 
him  for  a  bed,  lounge  and  arm  chair,  a 
pine  box  for  table,  and  an  old  atlas  for 
portfolio.  Here  he  ate,  slept  and  wrote ; 
possibly  it  was  here  that  he  made  his 
translations  of  Gautier's  poems ;  and  here, 
too,  he  shivered  with  cold  as  he  had  shiv- 
ered in  New  York.  Cold  was  the  bug- 
bear of  Hearn's  life,  and  this  it  was  that 
finally  drove  him  from  Cincinnati,  and  not 
the  opportunity  to  visit  the  West  Indies. 
That  came  later. 

Early  one  spring  in  the  late  seventies 
or  early  eighties  of  the  last  century,  Hearn 
and  a  friend  determined  upon  a  trip  to- 
New  Orleans.  They  went  by  boat,  for 
reasons  of  economy  probably,  but  also 
perhaps  in  order  to  prolong  the  journey; 
and  as  they  left  the  snow  and  ice  behind 
them  and  floated  down  to  meet  the  ad- 
vancing spring,  a  burden  slipped  from  the 
spirit  of  the  tropic-loving  Hearn,  and  he 
t)egan  to  live.  The  green  shores,  the 
balmy  air,  the  songs  of  birds,  the  flowers 
and  budding  trees,  with  the  golden  sun- 
shine over  all,  filled  him  with  ecstasy,  and 
he  felt  that  he  was  approaching  Paradise. 
In  New  Orleans  roses  bloomed  on  every 
hand,  and  the  mingled  odors  of  orange,, 
violets  and  sweet  olive  made  breathing  a 
delight,  while  lofty  palms  signaled  to  this 
child  of  the  Orient  mute  messages  from 
the  far,  mysterious  East.  Here,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  Hearn  felt  that  he 
was  come  into  his  own  country,  and  here 
he  found  his  first  opportunity. 

The  friend  went  back  alone,  and  Hearn 
remained  to  "turn  out  the  editorial  para- 
graphs" he  has  been  erroneously  credited 
with  producing  in  Cincinnati, — first  for  the 
"Item,"  and  later  for  the  "Times-Demo- 
crat," in  which  last-named  publication  the' 
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became  columns,  and  embraced  some  of 
Mr.  Heam's  best  work.  As  a  translator 
Mr.  Hearn  had  few  equals  and  no  supe- 
riors. He  had  that  fine  philological  sense 
which  discerns  the  innermost  heart  of 
words,  and  appreciates  the  nicest  shades  of 
difference  between  expressions  apparently 
synonymous,  and  his  renditions  of  Zola, 
de  Maupassant,  Loti  and  other  French 
writers  of  the  day,  which  for  a  time  form- 
ed a  conspicuous  and  most  atractive  fea- 
ture of  the  Sunday  "Times-Democrat/' 
read  like  original  creations,  so  accurately 
did  they  represent  the  thought  and  pur- 
pose of  the  authors.  It  was  in  the  "Times- 
Democrat,'*  too,  that  many  chapters  of  the 
"Stray  Leaves  from  Strange  Literature" 
first  appeared,  a  series  of  Arabesques, 
glowing  with  the  rich  lustre  of  old  temple 
jewels;  as  well  as  some  of  the  more  spir- 
ituelle  Chinese  legends,  afterward  gath- 
ered into  a  delightful  little  volume  under 
the  quaint  title  of  "Some  Chinese  Ghosts." 

Hearn  was  an  omniverous  reader,  and 
a  disproportionately  large  portion  of  his 
income  went  for  books.  Devoured  by  a. 
burning  curiosity  concerning  the  origin  of 
ideas,  the  sources  of  tradition,  of  custv:»ms 
and  institutions,  he  was  an  inveterate 
prowler  in  odd  corners  of  literature  and 
of  life,  sending  abroad  for  rare  volumes 
that  seemed  to  promise  light  on  these  mys- 
teries, and  fraternizing  with  people  of  all 
classes  and  nationalities.  He  invaded, 
with  insinuating  blandishments,  the  shops 
and  laundries  of  Chinamen,  made  friends 
v^ith  the  crews  of  luggers,  and  the  fisher- 
men along  the  docks,  and  with  all  manner 
of  queer  types, — the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of 
the  tide  of  humanity.  He  compiled  a  lit- 
tle volume  of  proverbs  in  the  negro  patois 
familiarlv  known  as  "gumbo  French," 
calling  it  felicitously  "Gumbo  Zhebes," 
and  he  projected,  and  made  some  progress 
with,  a  collection  of  the  old  songs  of  the 
rslave  population  in  the  same  patois,  with 
ihe  original  music. 

The  sea  had  a  strong  fascination  for 
"him,  and  he  was  accustomed  to  spend 
some  months  of  each  summer  at  Grand 
Isle,  an  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  be- 
loved of  amateur  fishermen  and  devotees 
of  surf  bathing.  It  was  here  that  he 
found  the  material  for  his  "Chita :  A  Mem- 
ory of  Last  Island,"  for,  imaginative  as 


he  was,  Hearn  must  always  have  a  cer- 
tain foundation  of  reality  upon  which  to 
work,  like  the  few  bars  of  theme  from 
which  the  musician  develops  his  elaborate 
symphony.  At  Grand  Isle  Hearn  met  the 
captain  of  the  little  steamer  that  went 
bravely  to  the  relief  of  the  storm-leag^er- 
ed  pleasure  seekers  of  Last  Island  who. 
amid  the  roar  of  winds  and  waves,  were 
dancing  down  their  terror,  and  it  was 
from  the  lips  of  one  who  had  lived  through 
it  that  he  had  the  data  from  which  he 
wrought  one  of  the  finest  descriptions  of 
a   cyclone   in   the   English   language. 

All  these  volumes  were  written  and 
published  during  Mr.  Hearn's  residence 
in  New  Orleans,  before  the  proprietors 
of  the  Harper  publications  had  discovered 
him,  and  offered  him  the  opportunity  to 
visit  the  West  Indies,  the  event  from 
which  the  majority  of  readers  and  critics 
of  the  North  and  East  date  their  acquaint- 
ance with  him.  To  these  readers  his  rise 
appears  sudden  and  unheralded,  like  the 
blazing  out  of  a  new  star  in  a  hitherto  un- 
lighted  quarter  of  the  heavens,  but  to  the 
thoughtful  friends  and  readers  in  New 
( )rleans  who  had  gauged  the  man  and  his 
possibilities  by  what  he  had  accomplished, 
the  studies  of  West  Indian  life,  and  the 
later  volumes  on  Japan,  which  have 
charmed  and  astonished  the  world, 
brought  no  surprise.  They  noted  with 
satisfaction  a  certain  toning  down  of 
style,  a  pruning  away  of  ornament,  and  a 
subduing  of  hues  that  add  much  to  the 
force  and  beauty  of  the  thought ;  but  the 
easy  mastery  of  language  which  seemed 
as  obedient  to  his  touch  as  the  clay  to  the 
potter:  the  keen  divination,  the  broad, 
seer-like  vision ;  all  these  they  were  pre- 
pared for. 

Hearn  returned  from  the  West  Indies 
only  to  announce  his  departure  for  Japan, 
the  land  toward  which  his  eyes  had  for 
many  months  been  longingly  turned,  and 
in  which  he  was  to  find  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  contentment  his  restless  spirit 
had  ever  known.  Here  for  a  time  he  ap- 
peared to  have  discovered  the  clime  to 
which  his  soul  might  claim  to  be  native, 
and  spirits  akin  to  his  own,  but  in  some 
passages  of  his  last  volume  there  is  a  note 
of  sadness  that  soeaks  of  a  broken  dream, 
of  a  longing  still  unsatisfied. 


THE  CHERRY  DANCE 


By  Charlas  Hovey  Poppar 


Recent    Work    in     Water    Color 

and     Pastel 


PHILADELPHIA  provided  the  set- 
tings for  the  spring  art  shows  in 
water  color.  The  exhibition  of  the 
American  Water  Color  Society,  shown  in 
New  York  early  in  the  season,  was 
brought  over  bodily  to  play  a  minor  part 
in  the  Second  Annual  Philadelphia  Water 
Color  Exhibition,  given  under  the  joint 
auspices  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
the  Fine  Arts  and  the  Philadelphia  Water 
Color  Club,  in  the  galleries  of  the  Acad- 
emy. This  display,  together  with  the 
Fourteenth  Annual  Exhibition  of  Water 
Colors  and  Pastels  at  the  Philadelphia  Art 
Club,  comprised  the  most  important  of  the 
season's  presentments  of  recent  and  rep- 
resentative American  work  in  water  col- 
ors. Most  of  the  artists  whose  pictures 
appeared  in  the  collections  belong  to  Phil- 
adelphia and  New  York,  though  the  West- 
ern painters  sent  a  few  pictures  and  from 
abroad  came  work  from  the  brushes  of 
Mr.  Tohn  S.  Sars^cnt.  ^Fiss  ^Farv  Cassatt 


and  several  others.  In  the  cases  of  botli 
exhibitions,  certain  well-defined  character- 
istics were  to  be  noted. 

At  the  Academy  perhaps  nothing  was 
more  noticeable  than  the  variety  in  both 
theme  and  treatment,  which  marked  the 
entire  collection.  The  predominant  trait 
was  individuality,  verging  in  many  cases 
almost  to  daring.  Frequently,  the  experi- 
mental was  in  evidence,  and  more  fre- 
quently still,  the  illustrative.  It  was,  first 
of  all,  an  interesting  show,  with  its  700 
pictures,  each  of  which  was  a  study  in  the 
development  of  some  artist,  and  which 
together  testified  to  the  persistent  energy 
of  American  artists  generally.  At  least, 
timidity  is  not  barring  the  way  to  attain- 
ment, nor  again  the  fear  of  deviating  from 
the  established  rules  of  the  conventions, 
though  it  was  plain  to  be  seen  that  for 
most,  dissatisfaction  is  goading  to  the  use 
of  new  expedients. 
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A  very  helpful  point  in  the  exhibition 
existed  in  the  method  of  hanging.  The 
pictures  were  arranged  in  groups,  the 
works  of  each  artist  appearing  together,  a 
plan  that  always  makes  for  a  more  inter- 
esting and  satisfactory  contemplation. 
As  is  usual  in  an  exhibition  of  water  col- 
ors, there  was  the  necessary  quota  of  con- 
ventional nature  pieces — the  quiet-toned 
landscapes,  flat  and  made  over  a  pattern 
hopelessly  time-worn — the  things  that  art- 
ists always  have  done  and  always  will  do 
l^robably,  with  unblushing  mediocrity.  Out 


By  Colin  Campbell  Cooper 
THE   FLATIRON.  NEW  YORK 

from  against  the  harmless  background  of 
these,  however,  stojd  certain  groups,  the 
attributes  of  which  were  such  as  would 
indubitably  attract  attention.  One  such 
comprised  a  number  of  colored  etchings 
by  ^liss  Mary  CassaU.  in  which  certain 
ideas  taken  trom  the  Japanese  have  been 


used  advantageously  to  secure  an  effect 
at  once  decidedly  individual  and  distinc- 
tive. The  drawing  in  these,  as  well  as  in 
the  group  of  dry  points  which  the  same 
artist  contributed,  is  exquisitely  done,  the 
colors  are  pale  in  tone  and  of  no  especial 
variety,  but  the  work  in  every  particular 
is  a  personal  expression,  and,  while  there 
is  little  or  no  concession  to  beauty,  the 
technique  is  of  an  order  that  compels  com- 
mendation, while  the  originality  of  the 
conception  forces  itself  upon  one  and  the 
work  remains  with  one  long  after  it  has 
been  passed  by. 

The  piece  of  work  sent  by  John  S.  Sar- 
gent was  "A  Venetian  Canal,"  a  bit  of  de- 
tail painted  on  an  enlarged  scale  with  Mr. 
Sargent's  customary  mastery,  very  artistic 
in  effect  and  beautiful  in  coloring. 

Mr.  William  M.  Chase's  contribution 
was  a  strip  of  sunlit  seashore,  "On  the 
Beach  at  Zandvoort,"  a  large  piece,  espe- 
cially happy  in  its  light  effects,  which 
made  it  a  veritable  spot  of  sunshine  in  the 
galleries. 

Two  studies  in  pastel  by  Thomas  P. 
Anschutz  were  worthy  especial  attention, 
the  one  a  portrait  excellently  done,  the 
other  a  bit  of  still-life,  an  ornamental 
group,  very  effective  in  its  arrangement 
and  its  appeal  to  the  beauty-loving  eye. 

Strong  and  wonderfully  human,  and 
done  with  a  perceptible  sympathy  that 
seems  to  appreciate  exactly  the  spirit  of 
the  rugged  woods  and  woodsmen,  were 
three  pictures  by  George  H.  Hallowell. 
The  colors  in  these  are  sombre  but  intense, 
and  the  work  is  done  smoothly;  there  is 
decidedly  a  sense  of  the  symbolic  in  them, 
strength  garmented  in  serenity  and  sweet- 
ness. Winslow  Homer  has  tried  practi- 
cally the  same  thing,  but  with  more  bru- 
tality in  the  treatment.  To  paint  things 
as  they  are — this  is  no  mean  aim  in  art. 
but  to  accentuate  crudeness,  this  is  to  be 
out  of  harmony  with  nature  and  with  man. 
Yet  Mr.  Homer's  group  was  significant, 
with  its  tall,  angular  palms  against  a  hot 
tropic  sky,  its  rough  craft  sweltering  on  a 
burning  sea — one  felt  the  heat  and  turned 
instinctively  to  the  small  spot  of  shaded 
green  that  was  offered  in  a  background. 

The  Childe  Hassam  pictures.  "ConconI 
Meadows''  and  "Autumn  Haze"  were 
more   pleasing  in  color  than   usual,  and 


AFTERNOON    ON     MEADOWS 


By  James  B.  Sword 


Colin  Cooper's  '*The  Flatiron"  is  one  of 
the  best  of  his  popular  series  of  metropoli- 
tan scenes,  work  that  is  taking  some  art 
circles  abroad  by  storm,  and  which  shows 
us  our  sky-scrapers  idealized,  the  harsh 
lines  obscured  by  an  artistically  arranged 
scheme  of  smoke  and  clouds  of  steam. 

The  Japanese  pieces  by  Charles  Hovey 
Pepper  were  decidedly  interesting,  Hugh 
Breckenridge  offered  five  landscapes, 
more  nearly  sane  than  is  his  work  some- 
times, while  some  of  the  most  delightful 
scenes  of  Bruges  were  those  of  Margaret 
Patterson.  Atmosphere  and  poetry  per- 
vaded the  six  pictures  by  Blanche  Dillaye, 
studies  in  shadow,  bespeaking  a  fondness 
for  Nature  in  her  quieter  and  more  medi- 
tative moods. 

In  "A  Load  of  Hay,"  F.  Louis  Mora 
had  something  decidedly  new  for  him. 
The  straining  oxen,  the  writhing  whip 
urging  the  heavily  laden  beasts  up  an  in- 
cline,— the  artist  accomplished  the  effect 
apparently  desired,  and  one  left  the  pic- 
ture as  one  leaves  any  piece  of  strongly 
presented  realism,  to  remember  and  look 
1)ack  upon  it  again  and  again. 


William  T.  Richards  presented  "An- 
cient Quarries  on  the  Coast  of  Dorset- 
shire," a  characteristic  piece  of  work,  ad- 
mirably detailed  and  with  the  break  of  the 
high  waves  against  the  wall  of  rock  exe- 
cuted with  striking  effect.  A  very  im- 
pressive group,  done  in  the  deep  blues  and 
purples  which  Maxfield  Parrish  affects, 
was  that  by  Charles  W.  Hudson.  The 
trees  in  these  are  of  the  ancient,  massive 
type  and  against  their  backgrounds  of 
dark  sky  and  shadowed  slopes  they  form- 
ed a  mystic  world  of  their  own,  a  very 
beautiful  one. 

But  the  exhibition  covered  too  much 
ground  to  permit  of  anything  like  a  de- 
tailed study.  There  were  pictures  for  illus- 
trations in  any  number;  there  were 
sketches  of  well-known  writers  by  Amy 
Otis  and  one  by  Miss  Cecilia  Beaux ;  there 
were  in  the  collection  brought  from  New 
York  several  good  pieces — a  Ross  Turner, 
a  Childe  Hassam,  another  Colin  Cooper. 
One  might  go  on  indefinitely  if  space 
would  allow,  yet  in  the  end  the  same 
conclusion  would  be  reached.  American 
artists  are  undoubtedly  striving  hard,  but 
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THE  WHALE  BOAT 


By  Ceorco  Cibbs 


they  are  slow  in  attainin^t:^.  As  in  poetry, 
so  in  painting,  the  s])ontaneous  is  lacking 
— it  is  too  miich  art.  tor)  little  inspiration. 

The  exhibition  at  tlie  Art  Club  was  the 
best  that  institution  has  yet  had.  It  con- 
tained some  excellent  single  examples.  But 
the  keynote  was  not  individuality — rather 
was  there  in  evidence,  the  academician, 
working  in  a  fixed  groove.  Few  were  the 
ventures  into  the  byways  of  art :  each  pic- 
ture seemed  to  represent  an  attempt  to 
paint  a  masterpiece.  And  this  impression 
w^as  emphasized  by  mechanical  attribute, 
even  to  the  style  of  the  frame.  Dignity  of 
effect  seemed  to  be  the  end  strived  for — 
these  pictures,  many  of  them  encourag- 
ingly good,  were  apparently  made  for  the 
drawing  room,  not  for  the  studio. 

On  the  whole,  the  same  artists  are  repre- 


sented in  the  Art  Club  exhibitions.  The 
recent  display  was  no  exception  to  this 
rule.  There  w^as  Mr.  James  B.  Sword, 
with  **.\fternoon  on  the  Meadows,"  a 
choice  bit  of  landscape :  "Blizzard,"  with 
snow  wildly  blowing  and  a  bright  fire 
burning  in  a  wayside  hut;  there  was  F. 
Hopkinson  Smith,  with  a  Venetian  scene, 
slightly  different  from  his  usual  achieve- 
ment, and  a  sunlight  picture,  showing  the 
beach  at  San  Sebastian. 

Probably  the  greatest  picture  in  the  ex- 
hibition was  ''A  Visit  to  Grandmother," 
by  B.  J.  Blommers,  the  Dutch  artist.  This 
was  a  family  group,  very  realistic  and  ap- 
pealing and  wrought  with  an  appreciable 
skill  and  finish. 

Hugh  Breckenri dge  had  some  more 
nature   studies — purple  in    place  of     the 


AN    AUGUST    MORNING 


By  P.  Moran 


usual  vivid  red  effects ;  there  was  a  strong 
example  of  G.  Glenn  Ne well's  work, 
"Their  Winter  Store,"  reminding  one  of 
Louis  Mora's  "Load  of  Hay,"  though  far 
less  vital ;  C.  P.  Gruppe  presented  his 
favorite  Dutch  hoat  on  the  sands ;  and 
Peter  Moran  had  two  pictures,  a  repre- 
sentative Moran,  "An  August  Morning." 
cattle  in  a  stream  with  a  pleasing  meadow 
background,  and  "A  Passing  Shower," 
rather  different  from  Mr.  Moran's  cus- 
tomary examples,  more  of  tiie  newer 
school  and  delightful  in  its  accomplish- 
ment of  a  difficult  effect. 

The  Gold  Medal  picture  was  William 
T.  Richards's  "On  the  Shore  of  Conani- 
cut  Island,"  work  of  the  best  Richards 
type.  But  few  pieces  show  more  promise 
than  those  of  ]\Iiss  Genth.  Her  "P>oats 
Anchored"  was  strong  and  individual. 
She  is  thought  to  be  one  of  the  coming 
artists. 

Hubert  Vgs,  another  Dutch  painter,  con- 
tributed "A  Spanish  Beggar."  This  is  a 
remarkably  forceful  pastel,  a  beautiful 
head,  the  head  of  a  poet  and  thinker,  not- 
withstanding his  class. 

Miss    Cassatt    had    two    pictures — her 


favorite  theme,  "The  Caress,"  worked  out 
in  hideous  colors,  and  "In  the  Garden," 
both  striking  but  unpleasing.  Rather  more 
attractive  were  "Haymaking"  and  "Rosa- 
mund," by  Rosina  Emmet  Sherwood,  both 
of  which  have  an  undoubted  atmosphere 
and  environment. 

Once  more  Colin  Cooper  showed  an 
urban  scene,  "Lower  Broadway,"  and 
Winslow  Homer's  contribution,  "Boys  in 
a  Dory,"  a  picture  full  of  the  luminous 
quality,  though  painted  twenty  years  ago 
and  now  exhibited  for  the  first  time,  was 
by  far  a  better  example  of  what  he  can 
do  than  were  the  more  recent  pictures  he 
showed  at   the   Academy. 

The  exhibition  was  largely  comprised 
of  landscapes,  some  of  them  exceedingly 
trite,  but  the  few  excellent  marines,  the 
several  portraits  and  meritorious  figure 
studies,  which  supplemented  the  best 
nature  interpretations,  made  up  a  collec- 
tion far  from  wanting  in  interest  and  far- 
ther still  from  wanting  in  value. 

The  illustrations  that  accompany  this  ar- 
ticle are  reproduced  by  permission  of  the  re- 
spective artists  and  through  the  courtesy  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts 
and  the  Philadelphia  Art  Club. 


FRIEDRICH    VON   SCHILLER 


The    Nature     of    Schiller's    Genius 


By     Talcott    Williams 


SCHILLER  has  suffered  from  the 
schoolroom.  In  the  century  which 
has  passed  since  his  death  no  Ger- 
man author  has  been  so  general  a  vehicle 
for  German  teaching. 

His  diction,  his  syntax,  his  didactic 
quality — a  literary  merit  precisely  suited 
to  all  teachers — and  the  absence  of  any 
smirch  in  any  line,  have  all  united  to  make 


him  the  author  most  read  at  the  worst 
stage  for  personal  appreciation  and  last- 
ing devotion.  Even  Virgil  scarcely  sur- 
vived this  use  of  Schiller.  His  greater 
drama  is  redolent  with  the  smell  of  the 
radiator  and  the  close  air  of  the  recitation 
room. 

History  he   wrote,  but   after  an  eigh- 
teenth centurv  fashion.    His  criticism  was 


Kchoes     of     Heaven 
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peiiOnal.  His  devotion  to  liberty,  to 
which  one  perpetually  returns,  his  service 
for  the  ideal,  his  philosophic  abstraction, 
place  him  apart  from  the  men  whose  lives 
are  bounded  by  the  eighteenth  century. 
He  caught  upon  his  uplifted  forehead  the 
romantic  dawn  of  the  nineteenth.  Be- 
cause of  his  sacrifices  for  the  wider  hu- 
manity, his  voice  will  always  be  heard  in 
those  years  in  which  emancipation  comes 
to  each  individual. 

He  died  at  46.  He  was  still  in  mid- 
flight.  He  had  written  for  25  years  with 
unabated  affluence.  He  came  to  his  heri- 
tage instantly,  like  Wordsworth,  with 
Heaven  about  him  in  the  infancy  of 
his  art.  He  had  the  psychological  moment 
and  the  psychological  nature.  Youth  for 
all  time  was  to  be  his  kingdom  ;  his  realm  ; 
to  come  native  to  his  poems. 

He  loved  liberty  and  is  loved  by  the 
years  in  which  liberty  is  dear.  He  had, 
as  did  Shelley — another  poet  of  liberty — 
the  philosophic  zeal.  The  lyric  note  was 
to  be  his,  even  in  the  grove  of  the  Acad- 
emy. It  was  not  that  he  saw  philosophy 
in  verse.  He  had  not  the  lofty  vision 
which  left   Lucretius  walking    along    the 


strand  on  which  one  rising  tide  of  philoso- 
phy and  another  had  ebbed,  or  made 
Wordsworth's  sounding  line  a  shell  in 
whose  hollow  every  ear  hears  for  itself 
the  murmur  of  the  infinite  sea  of  the  spirit. 
Suffused  with  Greek  thought,  a  Platonist 
by  birthright,  like  a  diviner  Pope  touched 
with  fire,  his  verse  carries  the  weight  of 
great  ideas  without  sinking  under  them  in 
some  such  form,  as  perpetually  attracts 
the  philosophic  mind  prone  to  be  deaf  to 
the  music  of  verse. 

If  foreigners  read  him  for  his  dramas, 
the  German  is  wiser  in  cherishing  his 
power  in  sustained  lyric,  in  poems  like 
'*The  Bell"  and  the  elevation  of  his  Hel- 
lenic cycle.  He  was  a  poor  playwright. 
His  dramas  lack  construction.  The  char- 
acters preach.  They  exist.  They  do  not 
grow.  They  are  types,  not  human  beings. 
The  gnomic  quality  in  their  utterances 
makes  them  oracles,  rather  than  individ- 
uals, but  if  he  had  small  sense  of  plot,  he 
had  the  keenest  of  insight  for  the  dramatic 
situation.  Not  one  of  his  plays  but  has 
some  one  moment  in  which  the  surge  of 
great  emotion  rises  through  all  the  lines 
and  some  sudden  tide  of  feeling  carries 
actor  and  audience  over  everv  obstacle. 


Echoes      of     Heaven 

By  Washington  Van    Dusen 


o 


FT  in  the  hush  of  the  twilight, 

Borne  from  some  realm  ever  fair, 
Voices  too  pure  for  my  day  world, 
Pour  on  my  life  like  a  prayer. 


Soft  as  a  breeze  through  the  pine  trees : 

Sweet  as  the  song  of  a  bird. 
Whisper  those  voices  above  me, 

Echoes  of  Heaven — scarce  heard! 


Over  the  clouds  on  my  pathway, 
Over  its  toil  and  its  pain. 

Voices  celestial  are  pleading, 

Pleading  for  heights  I  would  gain. 

Yes !  there's  a  life  e'er  beyond  me. 
Free  from  the  strife  I  call  mine ; 

Deep  in  my  heart  I  can  listen, 
Listen  to  voices  divine ! 


A    New   Earth! 

HOW  can  one  refrain  from  rhapso- 
dizing as  the  full  bloom  of  the  joy- 
ous Spring  bursts  into  being? 
April  is  inconstant,  whimsical — sunshine 
and  showers  alternate  with  a  provoking 
disregard  for  human  inconveniences.  But 
with  May,  balmy  days  bring  a  pleasant 
lethargy  that  makes  one  feel  as  if  to  drift 
on  and  on  through  this  world  so  golden, 
this  world  so  subtly  perfumed,  so  exquis- 
itely flowered,  were  worthy  of  being  made 
life's  highest  wish. 

But  then  a  little  closer  application  to  the 
details  of  the  great  movement,  a  more 
intimate  contemplation  of  the  processes  by 
which  the  change  has  been  wrought,  and 
one  is  shamed  by  the  dauntless  industry 
of  bird  and  bud  and  put  to  the  blush  for 
a  laziness  all  out  of  keeping  with  the  ad- 
vancing progress  of  Nature's  beautiful 
work.  All  the  little  songsters  of  the  forest 
are  hard  at  the  task  of  home-building, 
while  the  little  green  shoots  drawing  un- 
stintedly upon  the  reserve  measure  of 
their  forces,  are  lending  themselves  to  the 
transformation  of  the  landscape.  A  few 
weeks  ago  and  fields  were  dull :  trees  angu- 
lar and  formidable  in  their  crude,  unorna- 
mental  strength — not  even  was  there  snow 
to  glint  with  the  sun's  sparkle.  But  now 
soft  green,  the  grass  covers  over  the  un- 
attractive brownness ;  thick  foliage  rounds 
out  the  graceful  forms  of  the  tree  children 
of  the  forests ;  here  and  there  a  glade  is 
fragrantly  purple  with  a  multitude  of  vio- 
lets, eager-eyed  or  skyey-blue  with  a  mil- 
lion demurely  bonneted  heads  of  modest 
Quaker  ladies. 

Oh,  the  breath  of  the  fresh  air  in  the 
Spring-time!  Messages  of  the  gracious 
goodness  of  a  greater  spirit  freight  the 
gentlest  breezes ;  Nature's  generosity  to 
mortals  sings  its  dear  songs  in  the  spright- 
ly brooklet.  One  stands  in  awe  before 
this    demonstration    of    the    powers    and 


potencies  of  that  mysterious,  underlying 
genius — life;  then  drinks  from  the  fresh 
springs  of  energy,  that  seem  to  be  burst- 
ing all  round  and  about  one  with  so  free- 
hearted a  prodigality,  great  draughts  of  a 
new  vitality  to  rejuvenate  flesh  and  facul- 
ties exhausted  and  Win ter- worn ! 

Do   We    Dese-rve    It? 

AN  English  periodical  inaugurated 
the  discussion  of  the  "Slump  in 
Verse."  Mr.  John  Lane,  in  the 
London  "Book  Monthly"  wrote  the  open- 
in  article.  The  American  "Critic"  at  once 
followed  this  up  with  what  they  designated 
"A  Symposium  on  the  Slump  in  Poetry." 
It  is  this  same  symposium  which  now 
lends  itself  to  the  satirical  wit  of  the  new 
editor  of  the  "improved"  London  "Acad- 
emy." In  the  latest  issue  of  that  paper 
he  writes. 

In  an  American  magazine,  "The  Critic  and 
Literary  World,"  to  wit,  there  has  been  going 
on  for  the  last  two  months  what  the  editor 
describes,  in  the  choice  language  of  our  trans- 
atlantic cousins,  as  "  a  symposium  on  the 
slump  in  poetry."  The  collocation  of  these 
words  "symposium,"  "slump,"  "poetry."  would 
in  itself  be  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  the 
discussion  was  not  uncalled  for,  since,  both  by 
precept  and  example,  it  shows  the  falling  away 
in  taste  which  has  given  rise  to  this  lament. 
One's  first  inquiry,  however,  is  why  this  cry 
should  have  been  raised  in  America.  To  use 
the  language  affected  by  our  contemporary, 
we  were  not  aware  that  poetry  ever  was  much 
on  the  boom  there.  Has  America  really  added 
one  to  the  great  poets  of  the  world?  The  an- 
swer must  be  negative,  unless  a  place  beside 
Homer,  Shakespeare.  Milton,  and  Dante,  is 
claimed  for  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  William  Cullen 
Bryant,  or  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 

There  is  a  gentleman  called  Frederick  Law- 
rence Knowles  who  contributes  to  the  sym- 
posium a  little  essay  which  evidently  is  meant 
to  be  final.  A  friend  of  his  has  made  more 
than  $30,000  from  verse  alone,  and  who  can 
talk  of  a  slump  after  that?  He  is  a  great  poet 
who  contributes  occasional  verse  to  the  news- 
papers, who  makes  humorous  rhymes,  and 
composes  lyrics  for  the  librettos  of  comic 
operas,  to   say  nothing  of  his  magazine  verse 
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and  published  books.  We  can  very  well  im- 
agine this  bard  opening  his  letter-bag  in  the 
morning  and  reading  with  great  satisfaction 
the  orders  that  come  in  for  poetry;  so  many 
songs  for  a  new  comic  opera,  a  few  lines  for 
the  leading  newspaper,  and  several  feet  for  a 
popular  magazine.  A  happy  bard  one  would 
think  him,  but  alas  I  even  his  bed  is  not  one 
entirely  of  roses.  In  spite  of  all  this  indis- 
putable success  he  has  his  own  grievances  and 
worries;  as  for  instance,  that  "his  name  is  un- 
Tnentioned  in  Miss  Rittenhouse's  recent  vol- 
ume on  Younger  American  Poets,  or  even 
in  Stedman's  ^Encyclopaedic  Anthology.' " 
To  a  man  of  his  eminence  this  neglect  must  be 
disgusting.  The  true  laurel  in  America  is  the 
almighty  dollar,  and  after  it  has  been  bound 
round  his  brows  by  the  publishers  it  is  most 
arrogant  of  these  paltry  anthologists  to  omit 
him  from  their  roll  of  fame. 

There  are  others  besides  this  commercial 
gentleman  who  deny  that  there  is  any  slump  in 
verse.  A  test  question  proposed  to  be  set  to 
pessimists  by  one  contributor,  is,  "What  do 
they  really  know  about  the  poetry  of  Wood- 
berry,  and  Moody,  and  Edith  Thomas?"  It 
would  appear  that  these  are  the  names  of  three 
illustrious  poets  who  might  as  well  be  living 
on  another  planet  for  all  that  we  know  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  of  what  we  presume  to  be 
their  deathless  verse.  But  the  allusions  form  a 
most  perplexing  element  in  this  "Symposium 
on  the  Slump."  For  example,  one  of  the  writ- 
ers, Richard  Burton  his  name,  remarks  in  a 
most  casual  manner:  "If  the  poet  deal  with 
homely,  simple  humanity,  like  Riley,  or  if  his 
note  be  strongly  social  or  socialistic,  like  Mark- 
ham's,  he  still  gets  some  hearing."  Now  who 
is  Riley  and  who  is  Markham?  or  are  these  but 
pseudonyms  for  our  old  friend  Mrs.  Harris? 
They  well  might  be  for  aught  we  know.  In 
dead  earnest,  our  reason  for  mentioning  their 
names  is  to  show  the  excetdingly  low  stand- 
ard which  is  set  up  by  those  who  presume  to 
be  guides  and  critics.  The  contributors  to 
this  symposium,  with  one  or  two  brilliant  ex- 
■ceptions,  give  no  evidence  whatever  that  they 
know  what  fine  poetry  is. 

Wordsworth  used  to  say  that  a  great  poet 
must  make  and  educate  his  own  audience.  The 
herd  of  minors,  so  loudly  exalted,  owe  their 
popularity  mainly  to  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
pioneers  but  merely  followers  of  an  old  con- 
vention— not  voices,  but  echoes  only.  The 
true  voice  appears  but  seldom,  and  when  it 
does  appear  is  so  strange  and  new  that  it  al- 
most invariably  fails  to  attract  attention.  But 
if  the  owner  of  it  be  a  true  poet,  then  slowly 
and  steadily  he  will  conquer  his  own  allotted 
territory  in  the  world  of  art.  Looking  back  at 
•the  history  of  literature,  how  easy  is  it  to  see 
that  a  great  poet  has  appeared  scarcely  once 
in  a  hundred  years,  and  that  the  period  between 
looks  now  like  an  arid  waste,  though  at  the 
time  it  produced  in  abundance  popular  versi- 
fiers who  no  doubt  imagined  they  were  going 
down  the  ages  to  immortality.  We  are  afraid 
that  this  dictum  will  sound  strange  and  foreign 
to  those  who   have  taken  part   in   the  contro- 


versy. The  statement  should  rather  have  been 
in  these  terms — that  each  of  these  little  bards 
had  his  boom  and  was  not  aware  of  the  slump 
that  awaited  him. 

Patriotism  if  nothing  more  demands  that 
we  take  exception  to  the  ironical  tone  that 
invests  this  criticism  of  American  literary 
conditions  generally  and  American  poets  in 
particular.  For  Mr.  Knowles  we  do  not 
trouble  to  take  up  cudgels.  For  the  bard 
who  has  made  $30,000  by  verse-writing  we 
have  no  reserve  of  patience  to  expend. 
Miss  Thomas  is  talented;  if  the  English 
editor  has  never  read  any  of  her  verses,  it 
might  be  well  to  have  somebody  send  him 
a  copy  of  *'Cassia;"  really  it  would  not 
injure  his  acute  sensibilities  in  the  least  to 
read  one  or  two  of  the  poems.  Regarding 
Mr.  Moody  and  Mr.  Woodberry,  we  won- 
der that  the  controlling  spirit  of  so  im- 
portant a  journal  as  the  "Academy"  is 
not  just  a  little  timorous  in  confessing  to 
his  ignorance  of  what  these  two  writers 
have  achieved.  While,  when  it  comes  to 
Mr.  Riley  and  Mr.  Markham,  the  assump- 
tion of  obscurity  is  obviously  far-fetched. 
Naturally,  we  do  not  expect  the  proverbial 
English  humor  to  understand  the  homely 
wit  of  our  Hoosier  poet,  who  is  more  es- 
sentially American  than  any  other  writer 
that  we  have,  but  we  heretofore  gave 
English  editors  credit  for  being  better 
informed  upon  current  literary  topics. 

Not  for  any  one  of  these  writers  do  we 
claim  immortality,  not  for  any  of  them  do 
we  claim  universality.  Nor  do  we  place 
ourselves  in  the  false  position  of  indors- 
ing the  great  "symposium  on  the  slump  in 
poetry."  But  we  do  ask  this  question: 
Who  are  the  English  poets  writing  to-day 
who  will,  years  hence,  be  placed  side  by 
side  with  Milton  in  the  ranks  of  the  truly 
threat?  One  might  answer  that  Mr.  Swin- 
burne is  likely  to  be  remembered  in  a  suc- 
ceeding century.  But  the  Poet  Laureate, 
for  instance,  ah,  there  we  have  an  exam- 
ple. Much  as  we  admire  the  gentle 
scholar  Austin,  we  can  but  reflect  that  as 
Laureate  after  Tennyson  nothing  could 
prove  more  conclusively  that  England,  at 
least,  has  all  the  slump  in  poetry  that  her 
worst  wishers  could  desire,  a  slump  most 
lamentable,  of  which  the  less  said,  per- 
haps, the  better.  Are  we  to  infer  that  the 
eminent  editor  whose  pleasant  little  joke  is 
doubtless    verv    relishable.    had    we    the 
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proper  penetration  with  which  to  view  it, 
is  merely  exercised  over  the  fact  that  he 
has  a  skimp  to  bewail  and  we  haven't  ?  Of 
course,  we  w^ere  never  so  ^reat  as  he, 
therefore  the  fall  that  is.  is  far  less  disas- 
trous in  its  results. 

Schiller    Festivals 

GERMANS  all  over  America  cele- 
brated with  enthusiasm,  tempered 
by  a  becoming  reverence,  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Friedrich  von  Schiller,  which  occurred  on 
May  9. 

In  Philadelphia  there  was  a  five-day 
festival;  in  New^  York  and  Chicago,  the 
celebration  lasted  three  and  four  days  re- 
spectively. The  chief  features  of  the  en- 
tire commemoration  included  concerts, 
parades  and  productions  of  various  of  the 
Schiller  dramas. 

On  Sunday,  May  7,  an  assemblage  num- 
bering many  thousands,  chiefly  German- 
Americans  from  Philadelphia  and  vicinity. 


gathered  in  Fairmount  Park,  around  the 
bronze  statue  of  Schiller,  which  stands 
near  Horticultural  Hall.  The  pedestal  of 
the  statue  was  heaped  high  with  the  floral 
oflferings  of  admirers,  many  of  them  rep- 
resentative of  some  episode  in  the  German 
poet's  work  or  symbolic  of  events  in  his 
own  life.  A  stand  had  been  erected  close 
to  the  statue,  and  about  this  the  great  con- 
course arranged  itself,  the  numerous  Ger- 
man singing  societies  being  placed  in  sep- 
arate groups,  with  their  individual  ban- 
ners flying  over  each.  Addresses  were 
made,  eulv)gistic  of  the  best-loved  of  the 
German  poets,  and  some  of  Schiller's  own 
songs  were  rendered,  "The  Song  of  the 
Grave,"  "Reiterlied,"  from  ''Wallenstein's 
Lager,"  and  **An  die  Kunst." 

C)n  Monday  evening  a  performance  of 
**Wilhelm  Tell"  was  given  at  the  Acad- 
emy of  Music,  while  on  the  evening  of 
Tuesday,  May  9,  the  anniversary  day 
proper,  the  celebration  reached  its  height 
with  a  concert  of  manv  voices,  including 
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also  a  presentation  of  "The  Bell"  and  ad- 
dresses by  Professor  Learned,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  and  Professor 
Kuno  Francks,  of  Harvard.  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  nights  witnessed  the  first 
complete  performance  of  "Wallenstein** 
ever  attempted  in  America. 

On  Sunday  the  New  York  singing  so- 
cieties gathered  in  Carnegie  Hall.  The 
programme  included  solos  and  chorus  sing- 
ing by  800  voices,  with  addresses  by 
Mayor  McClellan  and  George  von  Skal, 
editor  of  the  "Staats-Zeitung."  Represen- 
tatives of  the  German,  Austrian  and  Swiss 
Legations  at  Washington  were  present, 
among  them.  Baron  Speck  von  Sternberg. 
A  torch-Hght  parade  of  some  6000  Ger- 
mans was  the  feature  of  Tuesday's  cele- 
bration and  was  followed  by  a  reception 
and  luncheon  at  the  Savoy  Hotel.  In  the 
parade  two  floats,  the  one  made  to  repre- 
sent "The  Camp  of  Wallenstein,"  the 
other  illustrating  the  poem  "The  Bell" 
attracted  much  attention. 

The  Chicago  commemoration  was  inau- 
gurated some  two  weeks  prior  to  the  an- 
niversary, with  an  elaborate  presentation 
of  "Wilhelm  Tell"  at  the  Auditorium.  On 
Saturday,  May  6,  the  Theodore  Thomas 
Orchestra  gave  a  concert,  and  on  Tuesday 
there  were  appropriate  ceremonies  held 
about  the  Schiller  monument,  in  Lincoln 
Park,  while  on  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  a  picturesque  rendition  of  "The  Song 
of  the  Bell"  was  given. 

It  is  proposed  to  publish  a  book  as  a  per- 
manent memorial  of  this  last  Festival,  the 
large  German  population  of  Chicago  and 
the  approbation  already  expressed  by 
many  of  them  seeming  to  warrant  this 
method  of  procedure. 

Reports  of  the  commemoration  of  the 
centenary  in  Germany  tell  of  the  intense 
enthusiasm  that  has  prevailed  in  all  the 
German  and  Austrian  cities. 

Though  Goethe  is  held  to  be  the  great- 
est of  the  German  literary  geniuses,  there 
is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  of  Schiller's 
being  the  most  generally  and  genuinely 
loved.  Both  great  and  small,  the  common 
people  and  the  aristocracy  alike,  look  upon 
him  with  the  same  tender  eyes.  They 
know  and  understand  his  work;  they  ap- 
preciate and  comprehend  the  great  per- 
sonality that  lives  in  the  work,  the  spirit 


that  shines  through  it.  Goethe  has  never 
touched  the  hearts  of  the  people,  never 
inflamed  their  enthusiasm  as  has  this 
friend  whom  he,  too,  loved  with  admira- 
tion and  an  exceeding  tenderness. 

The   Veteran   Author   and    the 
Young   Critic 

IN  the  "Editor's  Easy  Chair"  (Har- 
per's for  May)  Mr.  Howells,  under 
the  guise  of  Eugenio,  would  seem  to 
be  voicing  certain  small  annoyances  of  his 
own.  The  youthful  critic,  and  our  vet- 
eran author  is  apparently  convinced  that 
in  most  cases  the  critic  is  young,  has  evi- 
dently been  giving  Mr.  Howells  some  un- 
easy hours,  though  just  why  he  should 
blazon  forth  this  uneasiness  we  scarcely 
see.  We  are  all  well  aware  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely soothing  to  the  pride  of  an  author 
to  have  his  books  reviewed  by  an  appre- 
ciative friend ;  at  the  same  time,  most  per- 
sons recognize  that  this  is  not  the  readiest 
way  to  gain  a  just  opinion,  and  even  if  it 
were,  the  plan  would  not  be  practicable 
for  general  usage.  Yet  Mr.  Howells 
writes  this, 

\Vhat  Eugenio  would  really  wish  [and  Eu- 
genio, being  interpreted,  seems  to  mean  Mr. 
William  Dean  Howells],  would  be  to  have  each 
successive  book  of  his  given  for  review  to 
some  lifelong  admirer,  some  dear  and  faithful 
friend,  all  the  better  for  not  being  an  acquaint- 
ance, who  had  liked  him  from  the  beginning 
and  was  intimately  versed  in  all  his  work.  Such 
a  critic  would  know  that  Eugenio  was  always 
breaking  new  ground,  and  that  he  was  never 
more  true  to  this  inherent  tendency  than  when 
he  seemed  to  be  ploifghing  the  same  old  fur- 
rows in  the  same  old  way. 

This  is  all  very  delightful,  it  contains 
one  piece  of  interesting  news  at  least,  Mr. 
Howells  takes  pains  to  "break  new 
ground,"  a  very  appreciable  concession  to 
modernity.  Also  our  most  imposing 
American  man  of  letters,  if  we  except  Mr. 
James,  is  not  above  liking  demonstrative 
appreciation.  But  is  Mr.  Howells  really 
in  earnest  when  he  writes. 

Some  such  reviewer,  Eugenio  thought,  all 
journals  pretending  to  literary  authority  ought 
to  keep  on  their  staff  for  the  comfort  of  vet- 
eran authors,  and  for  the  dispensation  of  that 
more  delicate  and  sympathetic  justice  which 
their  case  required. 

That  the  young  critic  has  certain  useful 
traits,  the  gracious  occupant  of  the  "Easy 
Chair"  does  not  deny, 
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They,  if  they  alone  are  capable  of  the  cruel- 
ties they  sometimes  practice,  are  alone  capable 
of  the  enthusiasms  which  supply  publishers 
with  quotable  passages  for  their  advertisements, 
and  which  lift  authors'  hearts  in  pride  and  joy. 
It  is  their  advantage  that  they  generally  bring 
to  the  present  work  of  a  veteran  author  an 
ignorance  of  all  that  he  has  done  before,  and 
have  the  zest  for  it  which  the  performance  of 
a  novice  inspires. 

Rather  doubtful  compensation,  for 
they  necessarily   treat   it   as   representative  of 
his  authorship. 

Whether  this  be  a  plea,  couched  in  the 
suavity  of  a  diplomat,  with  a  touch  of  the 
clever  satirist  thrown  in  to  keep  it  from 
appearing  too  serious,  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  precisely,  but  the  conclusion,  at 
least,  has  the  sound  of  a  plea. 

What  first  gives  an  author  his  hold  upon  the 
reader  is  not  the  novelty  of  his  theme,  but  a 
pleasing,  it  may  be  a  painfully  pleasing,  quality 
which  in  its  peculiar  variation  must  be  called 
his  personal  quality.  It  is  the  sense  of  this  in 
each  of  his  successive  books  which  deepens  his 
hold  upon  the  reader,  and  not  the  style,  or  the 
characters,  or  the  intrigue.  As  long  as  this 
personal  quality  delights,  he  is  new  whether  he 
breaks  new  ground  or  not,  or  he  is  newly  wel- 
come. With  his  own  generation,  with  the 
leaders  who  began  young  with  him,  and  have 
grown  old  with  him,  he  is  always  safe.  But 
there  is  danger  for  him  with  the  readers  who 
begin  young  with  him  after  he  has  grown  old. 
It  is  they  who  find  his  tales  twice  told  and  him- 
self hackneyed,  unless  they  have  been  trained 
to  like  his  personal  quality  by  their  elders. 
This  might  be  difficult,  but  it  is  not  impossible, 
and  ought  not  it  to  be  the  glad,  the  grateful, 
care  of  such  elders? 

Fallacy  of  fallacies ;  in  these  days  how 
many  readers  bother  about  personal  qual- 
ity? To-day  the  story^'s  the  thing,  sup- 
ply the  story  and  appreciation  is  almost 
sure.  If  the  veteran  author  desires  popu- 
larity, an  ephemeral  thing  at  best,  he  must 
indeed  break  new  groiuid.  It  will  take 
more  than  appreciative  friends  to  sustain 
him  and  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  his  van- 
ity. But  why  should  the  veteran  author  be 
so  keen  for  the  indiscriminate  praise  of  a 
young  generation? 

A   Queen's    Appreciation 

CARMEX  SYLVA,  queen  of  Rou- 
mania,  is  a  musician  and  a  lover  of 
music,  as  well  as  a  poet  and  a  lover 
of  literature.  In  the  ''Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury and  After"  she  recently  wrote  on  the 
subject  of  ''Musical  Hours,''  and  of  the 
superiority  of  music  over  speech,  she  said, 


Where  speech  ceases,  there  music  begins.  I 
am  one  of  the  few  poets  who  hold  this  opinion. 
Nearly  all  stop  short  with  speech,  incapable  of 
even  conceiving  the  existence  of  an  instru- 
ment whose  range  surpasses  their  own.  But  I, 
notwithstanding  my  passionate  love  of  lan- 
guage as  such,  of  each  and  every  language  in 
which  poets  have  sung  and  philosophers 
thought,  and  although  some  mere  words  have 
so  powerful  an  attraction  for  me  that  I  linger 
on  them  as  it  were  with  a  caressing  touch-— in 
spite  of  all  this,  I  yet  feel  that  there  are  limits 
set  to  speech,  barriers  that  it  cannot  pass, 
whilst  music,  untrammelled  and  unchecked, 
spreads  itself  out  triumphantly  in  all  directions, 
attaining  to  heights  and  depths  which  are — as 
far  as  the  perceptions  of  the  human  ear  are 
concerned — boundless  and  infinite.  Music  lends 
expression  to  that  for  which  speech  has  no 
words,  it  shapes  its  course  by  paths  along  which 
speech  is  powerless  to  follow,  it  raises  on  its 
strong  pinions  the  weary  soul,  whose  utter  las- 
situde can  no  longer  find  place  for  thought, 
much  less  than  pay  heed  to  the  spoken  word. 
There  is  perhaps  no  loftier  mood  than  this,  in 
which  all  thought  comes  to  a  standstill,  in 
which  the  active,  hard-worked  brain  is  forced 
to  rest  at  last,  leaving  the  soul,  no  longer  ham- 
pered by  its  earthly  mechanism,  free  to  soar 
alone. 

This  very  talented  queen  has  also  many 
valuable  ideas  on  the  subject  of  bringing 
up  children.  Her  view  that  children  should 
be  reared  in  the  country  in  preference  to 
a  city  is  full  of  interest.     She  writes : 

It  is  assuredly  a  great  advantage  for  young 
people  to  be  brought  up  in  the  country,  in  strict 
seclusion  from  the  world.  One  gains  a  much 
higher  culture  from  having  more  time  for  read- 
ing and  reflection,  and  one's  own  nature  can 
expand  and  develop  with  far  more  originality. 
Too  early  intercourse  with  the  great  world 
tends  to  fashion  all  individuals  on  the  selfsame 
pattern,  and  they  resemble  one  another  just  like 
so  many  pebbles  on  the  sea-beach,  which  have 
their  edges  rounded  off  by  rubbing  up  against 
one  another,  till  one  pebble  can  no  longer  be 
distinguished  from  the  rest.  And  the  range  of 
thought  grows  wider,  the  capacity  of  emo- 
tion more  intense,  since  one  is  not  hurried  on 
from  one  impression  to  another,  but  in  the 
nearer  Hfe  with  Nature  can  dwell  on  joys  and 
sorrows  alike,  and  ponder  undisturbed  during 
the  long  winter  evenings  over  all  the  great 
problems  that  will  for  ever  attract  and  perplex 
the  human  soul. 

This  should  find  many  adherents  among 
Americans,  especially  now  that  we  have 
begun  to  migrate  so  generally  into  the  less 
populated  districts  and  have  moved  almost 
unanimously  towards  a  cultivation  of  a 
better  acquaintance  with  Nature  in  her 
more  intimate  aspects.  We  wonder  if 
Carmen   Svlva  would   not   find   much  to 
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praise  in  the  recent  efforts  to  establish 
such  places  as  school  gardens,  where  the 
children  may  be  brought  so  closely  into 
contact  with  the  wonders  of  growth,  and 
may  be  taught  to  appreciate  with  so  much 
jjreater  a  sympathy  the  beauties  and  mira- 
cles of  plant-Hfe?  This  is  not,  to  be  sure, 
the  method  of  meditation,  but  the  plan 
makes  certainly  for  self-reliance  and  a 
larger  tenderness  for  that  mystery — life. 

Juan  Valera 

DON  Juan  Valera  y  Alcala-Galiano, 
the  Spanish  poet  and  novelist,  died 
on  April  19.  Valera  was  born  at 
Cabra,  in  Cordova,  on  the  i8th  of  Octo- 
ber, 182^.  He  served  his  country  as  diplo- 
mat at  Naples,  Dresden,  St.  Petersburg, 
Lisbon,  Washington  and  Brussels,  and  at 
home  was  minister  of  commerce,  min- 
ister of  public  instruction,  councillor  of 
state,  and  senator.  He  engaged  in  liter- 
ary work  to  a  large  extent,  and  as  a 
romancer  particularly  enjoyed  wide  popu- 
larity. The  London  "Athenaeum,"  in 
speaking  of  his  death,  says : 

By  the  death  of  Juan  Valera  modern  Spanish 
literature  loses  its  most  brilliant  and  interest- 
ing representative.  He  was  a  poet,  a  critic,  a 
noveHst,  a  party  politician,  and  a  diplomatist, 
and  in  all  that  he  attempted  he  achieved  dis- 
tinction. The  most  indulgent  of  men,  he  had 
earned  the  right  to  deprecate  harsh  judgments, 
and  he  exercised  it  by  protesting  with  a  smile 
against  the  general  verdict  on  his  filed  and 
lucid   verse.     An  omnivorous   reader  in  many 


languages,  he  had  the  knowledge,  the  taste, 
the  temperament,  and  the  gift  of  expression 
which  go  to  make  a  critic  of  the  first  order; 
yet,  though  in  private  he  would  declare  his 
view  with  an  engaging  and  disconcerting  can- 
dour, he  could  not  bring  himself  to  crude  pub- 
lic censure  of  any  contemporary,  and  his  sole 
weapon  of  attack  was  a  flattery  which  made  its 
victims  ludicrous. 

It  is  as  a  novelist  that  Valera  will  be  re- 
membered. In  1874  Valera  published  "Pepita 
Jimenez,"  and  carried  all  before  him  wherever 
Spanish  is  spoken  or  read.  He  was  at  once 
acclaimed  a  master,  and  his  position  was  en- 
sured by  the  publication  of  "El  Comendador 
Mendoza,"  "Dona  Luz,"  and  "Morsamor** — a 
work  of  the  writer's  old  age,  but  sunny  and 
sparkling  as  in  his  best  and  brightest  day* 
These  will  survive  not  only  as  studies  of  life 
and  character,  but  also  as  unsurpassable  mod- 
els of  Spanish  prose.  Remarkable  as  they 
would  be  in  any  circumstances,  the  marvel  be- 
comes greater  if  we  consider  that,  as  Valera's 
sight  had  almost  completely  failed  since  1896, 
he  was  forced  to  dictate  both  "Genio  y  Figura" 
and  "Morsamor."  But  the  grace,  the  seduc- 
tion of  his  manner  increased  rather  than  di- 
minished. 

Upon  his  friends  all  the  world  ovpr — and 
Valera's  friends  were  all  the  world — this  great 
artist  and  gracious  personality  leaves  a  unique 
impression  of  delicate  ironical  genius  and  ex- 
quisite charm.  It  was  in  connection  with 
Valera  that  Coventry  Patmore  spoke  of  "that 
complete  synthesis  of  gravity  of  matter  and 
gaiety  of  manner  which  is  the  glittering  crown- 
of  art,  and  which,  out  of  Spanish  literature,  is 
to  be  found  only  in  Shakespeare,  and  even  in 
him  in  a  far  less  obvious  degree."  Those  who 
knew  Valera  are  agreed  in  thinking  that  the 
praise  is  far  less  extravagant  than  it  may  seem 
at  first  sight  to  most  readers  of  the  "Religio- 
Poetae." 


V 


To    Van    Dyke 

By  George  E.    Roth 

AN  DYKE,  thou  hast  a  name  to  conjure  by! 
Rare  delver  into  Nature's  deepest  heart, 
Rich  merchant  of  the  universal  mart 
()i  borrowed  bounties  from  the  fields  and  sky, 
Thy  name  charms  back  the  veery's  vesper  cry. 
The  plash  of  streams,  trout-haunted,  where  apart 
From  city  din  one  loves  to  see  the  dart 
Ueneath  of  minnows  luring  us  to  spy 
Their  secret  haunts ;  or  hear  within  the  gloam 
The  twilight  reveries  of  the  swallow 
Liquid-gurgling  to  the  guardian  Night. 
The  kingfisher's  call,  from  their  marshy  home 
The  Hylas'  low,  dull  monotone,  follow 
The  spell  of  thy  name,  wizard  of  delight ! 


J  ;>. 


'dUrt' 


'  m". 


HALLIE   ERMINIE    RIVES 
Author  of  "  The  Castaway."  Etc. 


In     the    World     of     Letters 
Gossip   of  Authors   and   their  Works 


There  are  marriages  made  in  the  liter- 
ary world.  The  other  day  Mr.  Harold 
RonancM  MacGrath  eloped,  a  proceed- 
Anonc  ing,  we  admit,  quite  in  keeping 

Popular  ^ith  his  innate  romantic  fecl- 

Authors  jy^g  i^y^  having,  regrettably  the 

appearance  of  being  arranged  with  an  eye 
to  advertising  possibilities. 

More  recently  still  word  comes  that 
Miss  HaUie  Erminie  Rives  and  Mr.  Post 
Wheeler  have  betaken  themselves  to  Eu- 
rope to  be  married.  We  have  been  ex- 
pecting this,  though  the  news  of  its  actu- 
ality comes  as  a  surprise  after  all.  As 
friends    of    all    authors    who    offer    such 


pleasant  stories  as  we  have  grown  to  look 
for  from  Mr.  MacGrath  and  Miss  Rives 
we  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  our 
best  wishes. 

The  picture  of  Miss  Rives,  which  we 
have  here  reproduced,  was  drawn  by  Mr. 
Herman  Rountree,  the  well-known  artist 
and  illustrator.  The  original  is  a  speci- 
men of  very  artistic  crayon  sketching  and 
bears  Mr.  Rountree's  dedication  to  Miss  . 
Rives. 

Mr.  Post  Wheeler,  the  gentleman  who 
is  to  marry  Miss  Rives,  is  himself  a  jour- 
nalist and  a  poet.  Some  of  his  verses, 
which   appear  from   time  to  time  in  the 
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magazines,  were  collected  about  three 
years  ago  in  a  small  volume,  "Love  in  a 

Mist." 

*     *     * 

Now  and  again  Mr.  James  Huneker 
gives  way  to  some  unusually  strong  out- 
y^^  burst.    One  of  these  occurs  in 

Ancricans  his  new  Study  of  the  drama- 
<io  to  the  tists,  "Iconoclasts/'  in  which  he 
*"*^^*  says,  while  considering  Gorky 

and  his  play,  "Nachtasyl," 


Americans  go  to  the  theatre  to  be  amused 
and  not  to  have  their  nerves  assaulted.  Thack- 
eray, in  a  memorable  passage  of  "Vanity  Fair" 
refused  to  stir  those  depths  of  humanity  where 
lurk  all  manners  of  evil  monsters.  Perhaps 
this  refusal  was  for  the  great  writer  an  ar- 
tistic renunciation;  perhaps  he  knew  the  British 
public.  In  our  own  happy,  sun-smitten  land, 
where  poverty  and  vice  abound  not,  where  the 
tramp  is  only  a  creation  of  the  comic  journals 
— in  America,  if  such  a  truth-teller  as  Gorky 
arose,  we  should  fall  upon  him,  neck  and  crop, 
gag  him,  and  without  bothering  over  the  for- 
mality of  a  writ  "de  lunatico  inquirendo,"  clap 
the  fellow  behind  the  bars  of  a  mad-house  cell. 
It  would  serve  him  right.  The  ugly  cancer 
of  the  social  system  should  never  be  exposed, 
especially  by  the  candid  hand.  In  art,  to  tell 
the  truths  of  this  kind  does  not  alone  shame 
the  devil,  but  outrages  the  community.  No 
wonder  Gorky  is  a  suspect  in  Russia.  He  tells 
the  truth,  which  in  the  Twehtieth  Century  is 
more  dangerous  than  hammering  dynamite. 


HAROLD    MAC  CRATH 
Author  of  "  Th©  Man  on  th©  Box."  Etc. 


BOOTH    TARKINCTON 
Author  of  **Th©  Two  Van  R©v©ls" 

Mr.  Booth  Tarkington's  versatility  is  a 
matter  of  amusement  among  his  friends 

and  acquaintances.  In  poli- 
T^khigton.  ^^^s  he  figures  as  something 
Politician        of  a   dandy,  though  it  would 

seem  a  popular  one.  Not  long 
ago,  when  the  author  was  playing  the  part 
of  a  candidate  for  a  certain  political  posi- 
tion, he  was  the  despair  of  many  of  his 
colleagues,  it  being  his  persistent  practice 
to  attire  himself  upon  all  occasions  in 
clothes  of  the  most  fashionable  cut,  tall 
hat  and  patent  leathers.  Knowing  so  well 
the  ordinary  poHtician  of  the  big-chested^ 
red-nosed,  loud-voiced  variety,  and  know- 


LILIAN  WHITING 
Author  of  "The  Outlook  Beautiful."  etc. 


Authors  of  "Rose  of  the  World."  etc. 


R.  A.  WILSON 
Author  of  "A  Knot  of  Blue."  etc 


ing,  too,  the  constituents,  most  of  them 
of  that  class  which  resents  anything  ap- 
proaching the  appearance  of  aristocracy, 
Mr.  Tarkington's  friends  feared  that  he 
would  create  an  unfavorable  impression. 
That  they  were  wrong,  however,  in  their 
conjectures  was  testified  to  one  day  when, 
in  passing  a  large  factory,  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  men  with  whom  Mr.  Tarkington 
was  walking,  suggested  that  they  enter 
and  do  a  little  friendly  canvassing.  But 
another  of  the  party  looked  dubiously  at 
the  author  of  "Monsieur  Beaucaire,"  who 
as  usual  was  immaculately  costumed.  The 
anxiety  was  lost  for,  undisturbed,  Mr. 
Tarkington  said  "Come  on,"  and  in  less 
than  five  minutes  he  was  in  the  midst  of  a 
number  of  men  engaged  in  painting,  and, 
oblivious  of  probable  splashings,  was 
shaking  hands  in  the  very  spirit  of  good- 
fellowship  and  talking  in  a  manner  that 
very  soon  made  the  group  an  eager  and 

delighted  one. 

*  *     * 

Miss  Lilian  Whiting  has  gone  to  Italy 
to  gather  material  for  a  new  volume,  "The 
Florence  of  Landor.''  Her  latest  book, 
"The  Outlook  Beautiful,"  was  published 
just  subsequent  to  her  sailing. 

*  *     * 

Collaboration    is    an    interesting    topic 
when  one  has  for  a  text  two  such  success- 
ful collaborators  as  Agnes  and 

"•^  *"••  I*  Egerton  Castle.  The  methods 
Cwtk^  writ*  ^^^  ^^.^^  ^^^^^  j.j^^  ,,^^^  g^^^ 

Dreamer,"  "Sweet  Kitty  Bel- 
lairs"  and  "Rose  of  the  World"  have  been 
brought  into  being  can  scarcely  fail  to  be 


worth  a  brief  contemplation.  It  seems 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Castle  always  work  to- 
gether, even  from  the  beginning,  save  that 
Mr.  Castle  undertakes  the  mechanical  part 
of  the  work  and  attends  to  all  business 
arrangements.  The  plot  is  constructed  by 
talking  it  over,  each  contributes  to  the 
phraseology,  the  ideas  for  incidents,  etc. 
All  this  is  of  intense  psychological  inter- 
est, for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Castle  are  by  no 
means  identical  in  tastes.  Mrs.  Castle  is 
Irish  by  birth  and  temperament,  writing 
has  not  run  in  the  family,  though  her  sis- 
ters, Mrs.  Francis  Blundell,  known  as  M. 
E.  Francis,  and  Miss  Elinor  Sweetman, 
are  both  writers,  the  first  of  fiction,  the 
second  of  verse.  Mr.  Castle,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  wTiter  by  heritage.  Mrs.  Castle 
maintains  that  she  derives  her  best  in- 
spirations from  music,  her  husband  claims 
to  be  affected  by  beautiful  scenery  and  by 
buildings  of  historical  association.  Yet 
they  frequently  arrive  at  the  same  con- 
clusion, though  the  thought  processes  by 
way  of  which  they  come  must  be  entirely 

dissimilar. 

*     *     * 

Albert  Cook  Myers,  whose  latest  his- 
torical book  is  "Hannah  Logan's  Court- 
ship," a  charming  companion 
A  Rising  volume  to  his  "Sally  Wister's 
Historian  Journal,"  which  w^as  favorably 
received  two  years  ago,  comes 
of  old  Quaker  stock  in  Chester,  York  and 
Adams  Counties,  Pa.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Swarthmore  College,  of  the  class  of  1898, 
and  has  spent  more  than  three  years  in 
the  special  study  of  history  in  the  graduate 
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departments  of  the  Universities  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Harvard  and  Wisconsin,  under 
the  instruction  of  John  Bach  McMaster, 
Albert  Bushnell  Hart  and  other  leading 
American  historians.  He  has  been  the 
holder  of  the  Lippincott  Traveling  Fel- 
lowship of  Swarthmore  College  and  of  the 
Honorary  Fellowship  in  American  His- 
tory in  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  For 
two  years  he  was  registrar  and  instructor 
at  Swarthmore  College.  He  has  since 
devoted  himself  to  historical  study  and  in- 
vestigation, extending  his  researches  to 
England  and  Ireland,  and  gathering  a 
notable  collection  of  historical  books  and 
manuscripts.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Historical  Association,  the  His- 
torical Society  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Penn- 
sylvania History  Club,  and  the  Friends' 
Historical  Society  of  England. 

The  earliest  and  most  important  work 
of  Mr.  Myers  is  his  "Immigration  of  the 
Irish  Quakers  into  Pennsylvania,  1682- 
1750,"  a  handsome  8vo.  volume  of  500 
pages,  with  many  illustrations,  issued  in 
1902.  This  work,  which  covers  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  the  State's  history,  pre- 
viously unknown  to  Pennsylvania  histor- 
ians, is  the  result  of  an  exhaustive  study 
of  the  original  sources  here  and  abroad. 
It  is  a  treatise  on  the  racial  origin,  migra- 
tion and  settlement  of  the  Scotch-Irish 
and  Anglo-Irish  Quakers  of  Pennsylvania. 
Its  portrayal  of  the  social  and  economic 
life  of  these  settlers  in  their  new  home  is 
especially  graphic  and  entertaining.  "It 
is  a  real  contribution  to  American  race  his- 
tory," says  the  Dial,  "and  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  literature  of  colonial  life."  It 
received  favorable  reviews  in  authoritative 
periodicals  in  America,  England  and  Ire- 
land, and  has  given  Mr.  Myers  recognition 
as  a  scholarly  historian. 

Mr.  Myers's  home  is  in  Kennett  Square, 
in  southern  Chester  County,  a  land  of  pas- 
toral loveliness,  of  fertile  farms  and  old 
Quaker  families,  of  historic  landmarks  of 
colonial  and  Revolutionary  and  anti-slav- 
ery days.  Every  feature  of  its  life  and 
landscape  has  been  commemorated  in  the 
"Story  of  Kennett,"  "Lars"  and  other 
works  of  its  native  author.  Bayard  Taylor. 
This  classic  environment  of  his  boyhood 
days  greatly  influenced  Mr.  Myers's  choice 
of  pursuits.    He  is  now  engaged  in  other 


studies  in  colonial  migration,  Pennsylva- 
nia history,  and  the  movement  of  popula- 
tion across  the  continent.  He  is  also  pro- 
jecting a  series  of  volumes  on  Early  Amer- 
ican Frontiers. 


A.  CONAN   DOYLE 
Author  of  "The  Ratimi  of  Sharlock  Holmos."  etc. 

Little  wonder  that  Dr.  Doyle  finds  it 
hard  to  give  up  writing  Sherlock  Holmes 

stories.  Since  relegating  the 
nM^^Md"'  ^^^^r  Street  hero  to  a  bee- 
siTcoDiui       i^Tm  in  Sussex,  Sir  Conan  has 

received  scores  of  letters  con- 
cerning him.  One  of  these  was  unusually 
interesting  since  it  was  written  entirely  in 
the  cipher  that  figured  in  "The  Mystery 
of  the  Dancing  Men."  Even  the  address 
was  worked  out  in  the  grotesque  draw- 
ings of  the  little  dancing-men,  and,  strange 
to  say,  the  postal  people  must  have  de- 
ciphered it,  for  it  reached  its  destination 
safely  and  with  little  delay. 
*     *     * 

The  Grenfell  Association  is  an  assured 

fact.       Dr.   Henry  Van  Dyke  has  been 

chosen  to  fill  the  office  of  presi- 

ni^h^^noi  ^^"^'  ^"^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  $12,000, 
Labrador"  which  it  is  estimated  will  be 
needed  for  the  work  this  year, 
has  been  subscribed.  Dr.  Wilfred  T. 
Grenfell  first  went  to  Labrador  in  1892, 
in  the  service  of  the  Royal  Mission    to 


.^^ 


Deep  Sea  Fishermen. .   He  was  the  only 
physician   upon   two  thousand    miles    of 
coast.      In    the    thirteen    years,    during 
which  he  has  been  working  there  so  faith- 
fully, he  has  established  and  maintained 
three  hospitals,  has  acquired  a  staff  of  two 
resident  doctors  and  three  trained  nurses, 
as  well  as  a  hospital  ship,  and  has  been 
instrumental    in    opening   stores   and     in 
starting  up  numerous  industries,  all    of 
which  has  tended  to  better  the  conditions 
of  the  people  for  whom  he  is  laboring. 
But  there  is  still  much  to  be  done,  and  for 
this  reason  the  Association  has  been  or- 
ganized.    Dr.  Grenfell's  own  little  book, 
*'The  Harvest  of  the  Sea,*'  is  an  eloquent 
plea  for  aid  in  saving  and  uplifting  the 
dwellers  of  the  Labrador ;  while  Mr.  Nor- 
man Duncan's  "Dr.  Luke  of  the  Labra- 


dor" and  "Dr.  GrenfeH's  Mission"  de- 
scribe conditions  as  they  are,  and  show 
what  possibilities  there  are  for  medical 
missionary  work. 

*     *     * 

Professor  Munsterberg,  author  of  "The 
Americans"  and  the  little  volume  just 
published  "The  Eternal  Life," 
is  a  man  of  thorough  academic 
training  and  wide  experience 
among  associations  interested 
in  the  advance  of  intellectual  causes. 
Hugo  Munsterberg  was  born  in  Danzig, 
Germany,  in  1863.  He  studied  at  the 
University  of  Geneva  and  at  Leipsic, 
where  he  received  a  Ph.  D.  degree.  In 
1887  he  obtained  the  degree  of  M.  D.  at 
Heidelberg,  and  in  1888  became  Doceat 
of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Frd- 
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burg,  where  in  1891  he  was  made  profes- 
sor of  philosophy.  His  career  as  profes- 
sor of  psychology  and  director  of  the  psy- 
chological laboratory  at  Harvard  began 
in  1892. 


HUGO  MUNSTERBERC 
Author  of  "The  Amarlcans,"  ©tc. 

Among  the  societies,  ciubs,  etc.,  which 
Professor  Munsterberg  graces  are  the 
American  Sociological  Association,  of 
which  he  is  president,  the  Washington 
Academy,  the  Boston  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  the  Philosophical  Associa- 
tion, the  Boston  Authors'  Club,  Thursday 
Evening  Club,  and  a  number  of  others. 
Emperor  William  has  decorated  him  with 
the  Red  Eagle  of  the  third  class. 


Mr.  Hamlin  Garland  is  more  than  a  lit- 
erary man.  He  devotes  that  part  of  his 
time  not  occupied  in  writing  to 
doing  carpenter  work  of  a  finer 
variety.  All  the  furniture  in  his 
library,  at  West  Salem,  Wis- 
consin, was  made  by  his  own  hands,  and  it 
is  said  to  combine  every  characteristic  of 
artistic  workmanship,  adding  durability  to 
beauty,  and  strength  to  simplicity.  Mr. 
Garland  is  also  a  practical  farmer,  as  is 
evidenced  from  the  following  selection, 
taken  from  a  letter  to  a  friend : 

"My  life  here  goes  on  like  the  hands  on  a 
town  clock,"  he  writes;  "I  write  three  hours  in 
the  morning,  and  work  in  the  garden,  do  car- 
pentering, or  build  fences  in  the  afternoon; 
go  to  bed  at  nine,  and  rise  at  six-thirty  the 
next  day  to  take  up  the  same  routine.    ...    I 


When  Mr. 

Qarland 

Parms 


sold  $25  worth  of  strawberries  and  $40  worth 
of  early  potatoes — but  that  sounds  too  much 
like  boasting!"  And  later  he  adds,  ^Tve  got 
the  doggonedest  patch  of  hubbard  squashes!" 

So — ]\Ir.    Garland's    income   is   not   all 
derived  from  fiction-writing. 


Mr.  Richard  Bagot's  new  novel,  "The 
Passport,"  is  completed  and  will  be  issued 
in  the  Fall.  Mr.  Ragot  is  at  present  in 
Rome,  the  city  that  he  loves  so  greatly. 


By  Courtesy  of  Harper  &  Brothers 

HAMLIN  GARLAND 
Author  of  "The  Tyranny  of  the  Dark."  etc.  . 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  "North  Amer- 
ican Review,"  Professor  Henry  A.  Beers 
A  Modern  Called  Arthur  W.  Pinero  and 
ooidsmith  George  Bernard  Shaw,  the 
and  a  New  Goldsmith  and  Sheridan  of  the 
sbcrtdan  modern  stage.  In  the  same  ar- 
ticle. Professor  Beers  maintained  that 
among  the  plays  unmatched  since  the  days 
of  Congreve,  are  to  be  numbered  Pinero's 
"The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray;"  Shaw's 
"Candida"  and  "Arms  and  the  Man ;"  Ste- 
phen    Phillips's     "Ulysses"     and    W.    B. 
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Yeats's  'Xand  of  the  Heart's  Desire."    Is 
this  praise  or  scholarly  temerity? 
♦     ♦    ♦ 

Mrs.  Clayton  Glyn,  author  of  "The 
Vicissitudes  of  Evangeline,"  never  writes 
AnAotbor  except  when  the  inspiration 
wbo  will  not  seizes  her.  She  will  not  make 
a  contract  whereby  her  work 
shall  be  finished  at  a  particu- 
lar time ;  the  mood  for  writing  might  not 
come  upon  her.    When  she  has  finished  a 


Write  to 
Ortftr 


ELINOR   GLYN 
Author  of  "Th©  Vlclasltudes  of  Evangellna" 

book  she  does  not  know  whether  or  not 

she  shall  ever  write  another ;  it  all  depends 

upon  the  ideas  that  develop.    Mrs.  Glyn  is 

•the  daughter  of  the  late  Douglas  Suther- 


land, of  Toronto ;  her  husband  is  Cla>^on 
Glyn,  J.  P.,  of  Durrington  House  and 
Sheering  Hall,  Essex. 

*     *     * 

The  cover  portrait  this  month  presents 
Mr.  Robert  Hichens,  whose  "Garden  of 
The  Author  Allah"  is  One  of  the  best  of  re- 
off"The  cently  published  novels.  Mr. 
oarden  of  Hichens  was  bom  at  Speld- 
^"^ "  hurst,  Kent,  in  1864.       He  is 

the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and  was  educated 
at  Clifton  College.  It  was  his  intention 
to  become  a  musician,  and  to  this  end  he 
studied  music  in  Bristol  and  London,  but 
abandoned  it  to  take  up  literary  work. 
Americans  first  knew  him  through  "Fe- 
lix," an  unpleasant  study  which  yet  show- 
ed that  here  was  an  author  determined 
to  write  of  things  as  they  are  rather  than 
as  they  should  be.  "The  Woman  wnth 
the  Fan"  followed,  a  subtle  study  in  femi- 
nine psychology,  but  here  again  one  felt 
the  shock  of  crude  realism,  forcefuUv  pre- 
sented. "The  Garden  of  Allah"  came  like 
a  treat  in  the  artistic,  and  through  it  one 
begins  to  recognize  in  Mr.  Hichens  a 
superior  worker  in  the  novelistic  field. 

In  connection  with  this  latest  book  it  is 
interesting  to  know  that  the  author  visited 
the  Trappist  Monastery  in  Algeria,  and 
from  there  drew  much  of  his  inspiration. 
It  provided  him  with  that  atmosphere 
which  makes  "The  Garden  of  Allah"  the 
remarkable  work  that  it  is. 


"Harper's  Magazine"  has  a  new  serial 
by  Booth  Tarkington.     The  title  is  "The 

Conquest  of  Canaan,"  and 
A  New  some   who    have    read    it    in 

Stoi'y"'**'      manuscript  claim  that  it  is  the 

best  thing  which  Mr.  Tarking- 
ton has  done.  It  will  have  to  be  good  to 
please  better  than  did  "The  Gentleman 
from  Indiana"  and  "Monsieur  Beaucaire." 

3|C  «  9|C 

The  latest  of  our  younger  group  of 
writers  to  enter  the  political  field  is  Mr. 
Brand  Whitlock.  author  of 
Breaking  "Her  Infinite  Variet>'"  and 
"The  Happy  Average!"  Ru- 
mor has  it  that  Mr.  WTiitlock, 
under  the  protective  friendship  of  Tom  L. 
Johnson,  is  being  boomed  for  the  guber- 
natorial chair  of  Ohio.  Mr.  WTiitlock  is 
a  resident  of  Toledo. 
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Politics 


WITH      THE     NEW 
BOOKS 

By    TakHt  Williams^   LL.  D. 


Professor  Haeckel  is  not  only  one  of 
the  first  of  living  biologists,  but  he  is  al- 
Wonders  most  the  last  representative  of 
ofUfe^  the    Monistic    theory,     which 

BriMt  twenty-five  years  ago  seemed 

Haeckel  certain  to  make  the  thought  of 

the  modern  world  its  own.  In  **The  Rid- 
dle of  the  Universe*'  he  endeavored  to 
show  that  the  only  explanation  possible 
was  one  of  continuous  unconscious  force. 
He  now  seeks  to  demonstrate  that  the 
entire  framework  of  life  can  and  must 
be  traced  back  to  physical  and  chemical 
beginnings.  Experimentally  this  cannot 
be  proved.  Professor  Haeckel  frankly  de- 
clares his  belief  that  life  began  under 
physical  conditions  so  different  from  those 
now  existing  that  the  complement  of  the 
first  production  of  life  can  never  be  re- 
peated. 

He  comes  to  his  task  with  a  complete 
and  unusual  knowledge.  He  was  seventy 
last  February.  It  is  half  a  century  since 
he  published  his  first  paper  on  some  fields 
of  lower  life,  the  protista  and  the  radi- 
ates, etc.,  which  he  has  made  his  own.  No 
man  has  examined  more  material  in  this 
field,  written  upon  it  more  lucidly,  or  more 
completely  mastered  its  conditions.  His 
works  on  travel  combine  the  precision  of 
the  naturalist  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
poet.  Unlike  many  scientific  men,  he  has 
a  human  sympathy  and  power  of  stimu- 
lating intellectual  life  in  others,  which  has 
made  him  one  of  the  best-loved  teachers 
in  modern  times.  He  has  in  "Wonders 
of  Life*'  (Harper's)  endeavored  in  a  sin- 
gle, compact,  but  closely  written  volume, 
to  describe  the  problem  of  life,  to  define 
its  manifestations,  to  analyze  its  functions 
and  to  demonstrate  with  an  amazing  and 
unsparing  assemblage  of  facts  and  a  close 
logical  development,  the  successive  steps 
by  which  every  manifestation  of  human 
life  from  its  germ  to  its  highest  develop- 
ment in  intellect  and  in  morals  can  be 
drawn  step  by  step  through  all  the  links  of 
physical  and  chemical  changes. 


The  one  loophole  is  that,  having  gone 
back  to  the  original  contact  of  atom  with 
atom,  as  the  basis  of  all  life,  he  has  both 
the  intelligence  and  the  candor  to  set  that 
this  cannot  be  explained  without  assum- 
ing that  the  molecule  or  its  complement 
parts  the  atom  has  a  vital  "sensation" 
which  implants  in  it  a  "spiritual"  (the 
term  is  Haeckel's)  sense  and  desire  for 
the  unions  out  of  which  come,  first  the 
combinations  of  chemistry  and  later  the 
development  of  life.  If  this  difficulty  be 
admitted,  and  this  hypothesis  is  needed, 
his  whole  attempt  falls  to  the  ground,  for 
it  requires  the  assertion  and  assumption 
of  a  force  independent  of  matter  as  it 
rests  in  test  tube  and  balance.  If  such  an 
assumption  has  to  be  made  at  all,  it  is  all 
one  whether  it  be  made  at  the  appearance 
of  the  first  atom  or  after  the  spiritual  life 
of  the  most  highly  developed  man.  In 
either  case  the  universe  has  something  in 
it  more  than  matter,  even  on  the  admission 
of  the  "materialistic  Pope  of  Jena."  It  is 
inevitable  that  a  work  like  Professor 
Haeckel's  should  be  timely  only  at  the 
time  it  is  issued.  In  the  interval  between 
its  publication  in  German  and  its  trans- 
lation in  this  country,  the  entire  field  of 
radium  forces  has  been  discovered,  gravely 
changing  many  statements  in  this  very 
book,  but,  unlike  most  such  works,  par- 
ticularly by  men  of  the  type  of  Herbert 
Spencer,  "The  Wonders  of  Life"  rests 
on  a  minute  and  exhaustive  knowledge, 
coming  from  close  individual  study  of  the 
scientific  knowledge,  whether  one  agrees 
or  not  with  Haeckel,  nothing  that  he  says 
is  borrowed. 

♦     *     * 

Seven  centuries  from  the  Council  of 
Jerusalem,  to  the  council  of  Toledo,  were 
The  Holy  needed  before  the  Church  had 
Spirit^  fully  expressed  its  creed  and 

BUM  Henry  faith  upon  the  Holy  Spirit.  It 
D.  D.,LL.D.  has  remamed  the  least  defined 
and  the  most  vital  of  all  Christian  beliefs. 
Xo  tenet  has  had  a  more  profound  effect 
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upon  the  development  of  the  Church. 
None  more  completely  differences  it,  also, 
from  every  other  creed.  There  are  many 
incarnations  and  innumerable  divine  de- 
scents, but  nowhere  else  is  there  a  Holy 
Ghost.  Professor  Johnson,  for  many 
years  one  of  the  leading  theologists  of  the 
Baptist  communion,  holding  a  chair  at 
Crozer  Theological  Seminary,  has  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  double  task  of  dis- 
criminating between  existing  beliefs  and 
adjusting  the  recent  explanation  of  the 
work  and  working  of  the  Third  Person  of 
the  Trinity  to  modern  Hermeneutics  and 
current  metaphysics.  The  task  is  difficult. 
No  one  is  probably  better  aware  than  the 
author  how  impossible  and  impracticable 
are  the  minute  definitions  unhesitatingly 
attempted  by  men  less  reverent  and  less 
experienced.  At  more  than  one  point, — in 
particular  in  the  failure  to  see  the  neces- 
sary philosophic  basis  upon  which  rests 
the  development  of  the  dualism  of  the 
past  as  expressed  in  the  dogma  of  the 
Third  Person,  rests, — this  work  fails  fully 
to  grasp  the  conscious  evolution  of  this 
supreme  truth  of  the  spiritual  world,  but 
it  presents  an  intelligent  exposition  of  its 
scriptural  basis  and  a  careful  analysis  of 
various  attempts  by  logicians  like  Ritschl 
or  mystics  of  the  Keswick  school  to  es- 
cape on  one  side  or  the  other  from  the 
sanity  of  a  doctrine  less  understood,  much 
disregarded  and  more  final  and  funda- 
mental than  anv  other  in  Christianity. 
(Griffith  &  Rowland  Press.) 
*     *     * 

Mr.   Warwick,   ex-Mayor  of  Philadel- 
phia, has  written  one  of  those  useful  works 
Mirabeau        which     diffuses     acquaintance 
—  with  history  without  increasing 

Prrnkiin  a  minute*  knowledge  of  past 
Warwick  affairs,  in  a  readable  volume 
on  "Mirabeau"  (Lippincott's),  composed 
with  enthusiasm,  a  style  sometimes  florid, 
but  effective  and  possessing  perspective. 
It  has  the  qualities  and  limitations  of  an 
effective  platform  speech.  A  quarter  of 
its  pages  drawn  from  familiar  sources  re- 
views the  causes  which  preceded  the 
French  revolution,  expressed  in  the  epi- 
grams of  discoursive  and  concoursive  fact 
which  Taine  has  made  familiar.  Accept- 
ing the  familiar  view  that  the  French  revo- 
lution was  solely  due  to  the  evils  of  the 


past,  instead  of  the  saner  theory  that  it 
was  also  the  product  of  the  advance  of 
the  present  (though  perhaps  the  best  sum- 
mary of  all  is  Bismarck's,  that  in  the 
French  revolution  the  tiger  ate  his  keeper,, 
and  found  the  meal  did  not  agree  with 
him),  this  volume  describes,  rather  than 
narrates,  ^lirabeau's  life,  almost  wholly 
on  his  public  side.  His  prodigious  lack 
of  a  moral  balance  which  affronted  a  day 
not  over-nice,  and  was  the  true  cause  of 
his  failure,  is  scarcely  touched  upon. 
Written  by  a  man  apt  in  moving  men  by 
speech,  the  pages  lay  constant  stress  on 
Mirabeau  as  a  speaker.  It  is  his  one  great 
claim  to  the  memory  of  men.  The  agree- 
ment by  which  he  sold  himself  to  the 
crown  is  somewhat  slighted. 

Nor  is  his  real  position  made  clear. 
Mirabeau  had  the  mind  of  a  statesman, 
but  neither  the  statesman's  skill  nor  the 
will  of  a  ruler  of  men.  He  was  always 
right  in  his  speeches.  He  was  nearly  al- 
ways wrong  in  his  acts.  Applause  he  could 
command,  but  a  majority  he  could  not 
control  in  the  assembly,  and,  while  his  ad- 
vice to  the  King  was  wise,  he  was  without 
that  mingled  power  of  dominance  or  per- 
suasion needed  if  advice  is  not  only  to  be 
given,  but  taken.  The  result  is  that  when 
there  was  something  to  be  said  Mirabeau 
was  always  conspicuous.  When  there  was 
something  to  be  done,  he  was  as  inevitably 
swept  aside. 

Mr.  Warwick's  volume   is   full  of  the 
dramatic  aspects  of  his  life.     Those  who 
desire  every  detail  will  turn  to  the  long 
series  of  volumes  issued    by    Louis    de 
Lomenie    and    his    son    Charles.     Albert 
Stern's    closely    written    biography,    per- 
haps the  first  which  gave  the  man  as  he 
really  was,  or  A.  Meziere's  Vie  de  Mira- 
beau.   No  man  has  been  more  completely 
published    than    Mirabeau.      Blanchard's 
edition  of  his  works  has  ten  volumes  and 
four    more     are     needed     to     give    all. 
Lomenie's      work      fills      five      volumes 
(1879-91)    and   Stern's  Leben,   two  vol- 
umes, 1889.     K  Rousse  (1891)  and  Mez- 
ieres  (1892)  have  each  contributed  a  vol- 
ume.    Earlier,  the  first  full  life  appeared 
in   1824,  "Mirabeau,  Memoirs  sur  sa  vie 
Litteraire  et  Privee,"  four  volumes,  and 
Dumont,  1832;  Duval,  1832:  Hugo,  1834; 
Schneidewin,  1831 :  Reynald,  1873 ;  Plar, 
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1874,  and  Auland,  1882,  have  each  issued 
a  volume.  Bacourt  filled  four  volumes  with 
his  correspondence  with  Comte  de  la 
Marck,  1851,  and  Lucas  de  Montigny 
eight  with  **Memoirs"  which  cover  every 
phase  and  leave  us  many  more  volumes 
of  letters  published  separately.  His  very 
physician,  Cabanis,  gave  a  book  to  his 
last  illness,  1791.  In  English  a  life  **Mira- 
beau,  a  Life  History,"  1848,  first  appeared, 
but  the  best  summary  of  his  life  is  the 
very  admirable  and  balanced  account 
issued  by  P.  F.  Willert,  1898,  while  his 
relation  to  the  French  revolution  has  been 
summarized  by  H.  Von  Hoist  in  the 
^'French  Revolution  Tested  by  Mirabeau's 
Career,"  1895.  H.  Morse  Stephens  has 
summed  him  in  his  careful  study  of  the 
French  Revolutioir  (1886-91)  and  has 
given  an  admirable  collection  of  his 
speeches,  in  his  "Speeches  of  the  Orators 
of  the  French  Revolution,"  1892.  Pro- 
fessor F.  Morrow  Fling  of  Nebraska  Uni- 
versity has  made  Mirabeau  the  subject  of 
studies  minute  and  exhaustive  which  have 
appeared  in  the  American  Historical  So- 
ciety's yearly  volume  and  elsewhere. 


the  personal  note  has  intruded  it  is  self- 
conscious,  and  a  man  who  gives  a  page 
and  a  half  to  his  sensations  at  hearing  a 
wood  thrush  either  for  him  **rarely  pipes 
the  mounted  thrush"  or  his  emotional 
life  is  of  a  sort  which  prefers  publicity 
and  murmurs  in  its  shallows.  Assurance 
there  is  in  every  line  of  this  work,  such 
assurance  as  rarely  survives  when  a  man 
is  forty-one,  for  in  the  first  half  of  a 
man's  life  he  finds  out  what  fools  other 
men  are,  and  in  the  other  half  what  a  fool 
he  is  himself.  This  volume,  with  these 
limitations,  is  an  addition  to  the  small 
body  of  trained  criticism — so  small  that 
there  is  perhaps  nothing  in  which  Amer- 
ican intellectual  life  is  so  badly  off  as  in 
its  lack  of  more  critics  like  Mr.  Paul  El- 
mer More. 

*     *     * 

The  mediaeval  town  series  is  of  very 
varying  value.  "Venice"  (J.  M.  Dent  & 
Co.)  is  compilation.  Nelly 
Erichsen  has  illustrated  it 
ByThomM  with  agreeable  little  pen  and 
®  *^  inks,  but  the  book  itself  is  an- 

nals rather  than  history. 


Venlc* 


A  graduate  of  St.  Louis  University,  for 
two  years  a  teacher  in  Sanscrit,  at  Bryn 
Sheibarne  Mawr,  in  various  ways  more 
BM«yii  in     sympathy    with    Southern 

Paaieimre  than  with  Northern  sentiment, 
Mor«  ^j.    ^iQre  has  been  for  some 

years  doing  literary  reviews  on  the  New 
York  "Evening  Post."  Having  laid  the 
foimdation  of  an  accurate  and  equipped 
intellection  by  his  study  of  Sanscrit  and 
patient  attention  to  the  Greek  of  Aschy- 
los,  he  has  for  the  last  dozen  years  writ- 
ten serious  criticism.  Under  the  title 
"Shelburne  Essays"  (Putnam)  he  has 
brought  together  eleven  studies  in 
which,  as  is  the  way  of  the  critic,  he  has 
by  way  of  expressing  his  opinion  about 
other  people,  written  his  own  at  large. 
By  the  time  a  man  has  had  his  say  about 
Thoreau  and  Hawthorne,  Emerson  and 
Carlyle,  Poe  and  Symons,  verse,  Irish 
epic,  Tolstoy,  and  religion,  he  has  boxed 
the  compass  by  which  he  sails  and  de- 
cided the  bearing  which  he  will  select  dur- 
ing his  trick  at  the  wheel.  Penetration 
there  is  in  these  essays,  and  the  wider 
horizon   of   assured   knowledge.      Where 


"The  grand  object  of  all  travel,"  said 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  '*is  to  see  the  shores 
The  Medi-  ^^  ^^^  Mediterranean."  This  is 
temmeaii  as  true  as  Dr.  Johnson's  other 
'*^*-II*''  pertinent  remark  upon  travel, 
D.e.Loreai    «i^j^j^^  ^j^^  ^^g^  prospect  in  the 

world  is  improved  by  a  good  inn  in  the 
foreground."  The  one  complete  and  sat- 
isfactory guide  of  the  Mediterranean,  is 
Murray's  in  three  volumes,  but  this  is 
rather  a  yachtsman's  than  a  traveller's 
guide.  It  deals  too  much  with  the  port 
and  too  little  with  the  hinterland.  A  sin- 
gle volume  was  greatly  needed  to  supply 
the  want  of  those  on  the  round  of  the 
Mediterranean  in  the  tours  increasing 
every  year.  Without  a  more  minute  ex- 
amination than  is  practicable,  it  is  not 
possible  to  say  whether  this  work  is  in  all 
respects  accurate.  It  is  well  put  together. 
The  brief  bibliographies  are  practical, 
flecked  with  occasional  misprints.  Their 
value  would  be  greatly  increased  if  the 
price  of  each  book  was  mentioned.  A 
rapid  examination  shows  that  little  is 
omitted  and  that  the  facts  come  down  to 
^vithin  the  date  of  publication.     In  each 
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place  enough  is  given  of  history  and  sta- 
tistic as  well  as  of  description.  The  ar- 
rangement of  a  guidebook  is  eschewed — 
a  mistake.  The  guidebook,  like  the  dic- 
tionary, has  reached  its  present  form  after 
testing  every  other  method.  (Fleming  H. 
Revell  Co.) 

4c  4!  « 

Having  stayed  out  of  church,  Mr.  Shaw 
has  opinions  on  the  subject — the  opinions 
On  going  to  ^^  ^^^  inexperienced.  But  Mr. 
Cburcb  Shaw    is    interesting    because 

By  a.  Ber-  there  is  no  subject  on  which 
pardSbow  ^^  j^j^g  accurate  knowledge, 
and  on  none  of  which  he  has  not  accurate 
speech.  His  sentences  are  a  joy,  even 
when  his  sentiments  are  a  curse.  His  one 
addition  to  the  much  overdone  business 
of  staying  away  from  church — this  is  the 
real  subject  of  his  essay — is  that  the 
Church  represents  a  real  need  of  man 
which  the  men  who  manage  it  have  missed 
supplying.     ( Brentano's. ) 


The  chief  danger  to  the  simple  life  at 
present  is  that  it  is  being  so  much  written 
Tbe  Culture  of  about  that  it  is  in  grave  peril 
simplicity       Qf  g^jj^g  jj^^Q  ^^g  jjj^^  kittens 

MaiMiiii  when  they  are  too  much  han- 
McLood  died.     Taking    Pastor    Wag- 

ner's book  as  a  text,  Mr.  McLeod,  the 
author  of  "Heavenly  Harmonies" — au- 
thors are  known  by  the  titles  they  make 
—-has  written  fifteen  variations  on  "sim- 
plicity" in  its  various  relations, — preach- 
ing, extravagance,  happiness,  solitude, 
spiritual,  the  home,  et  al.  Mr.  McLeod 
writes  with  all  the  sincerity  of  the  multi- 
plication table.     ( Fleming. H.  Revell  Co.) 


Mr.  Adams  is  a  young  professor  at 
Madison,  Wis.,  in  political  economy  in  the 
Ubor  department  headed  by  Profes- 

Probiem.  ^^^  Richard  T.  Ely,  who  edits 
fiifp "JjJ^JJL  the  series  in  which  this  book 
Sumiiir,  A.  B."  appears.  Miss  Sumner  is  still 
a  Fellow  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
"Labor  Problems  (Macmillan)  is  Semi- 
nar work,  from  the  Ely  standpoint,  which 
is  perpetually  assuming  that  matters  with 
reference  to  labor  are,  on  the  whole,  going 
from  bad  to  worse.  A  compilation  is  made 
in  this  volume  by  Miss  Sumner  on  women 
and  child  labor,  emigration,  sweating,  pov- 


erty, profit  sharing,  co-operation  and  in- 
dustrial education ;  and  on  strikes,  tmions, 
labor  arbitration,  labor  laws,  and  the  ma- 
terial progress  of  laboring  men,  by  Mr. 
Adams.  One  has  taken  the  work  which 
can  be  gathered  by  simple  research,  and 
the  other  taken  the  problems  which  call 
for  more  mature  judgment.  Bibliog^- 
phies  accompany  each  article.  The  sum- 
mary is  admirably  donei  so  far  as  cover- 
ing existing  literature  is  concerned.  The 
book  is  precisely  suited  to  furnish  on  the 
present  condition  of  the  problem  the  run- 
ning information  needed  by  those  ser- 
iously interested  in  its  solution.  While 
its  drift  and  tendency  do  not  recognize 
the  advance,  it  is  far  removed  from  the 
books  which  perpetually  assume  that 
everything  which  "labor"  lacks  has  been 
stolen  by  someone  else.  An  appendix 
summarizes  existing  labor  laws,  and,  a$ 
with  such  compilations,  has  instantly  been 
post-dated  while  the  book  was  in  progress 
by  the  legislation  of  the  passing  Spring. 
Manual,  rather  than  treatise.  Many  care- 
fully compiled  tables  appear,  certain  to  be 
useful  for  reference.  For  popular  read- 
ing the  book  is  unsuited. 
*     *     * 

Mr.  Brownell  has  given  a  sixth  of  his 
space  to  a  general  discussion  of  photog- 
Photofrapby  raphy,  better  presented  else- 
sportonon  where.  These  four  chapters 
Natmii«t  out  of  the  way,  the  remainder 
L.w.BrowMii  has  the  best  directions  of  the 
photography  of  natural  objects  which  has 
yet  appeared.  The  telephotographic  lens 
in  particular  has  a  full  and  careful  ex- 
planation, with  details  of  the  utmost 
value.  The  discussion  is  less  technical 
than  that  of  Thomas  L.  Dallmire,  but  for 
the  ordinary  photographer,  most  useful. 
All  varieties  of  field  photography  for  big 
game,  birds,  insects,  fish  and  plants  are 
discussed.  Less  incident  and  anecdote 
are  here  than  in  R.  A.  Kerton's  "Wild 
Life  at  Home,"  or  "With  Nature  and  a 
Camera,"  or  in  the  two  books  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  G.  Walliham.  Mr.  Brownell 
sometimes  assumes  too  much  knowledge. 
In  this  respect  Mr.  W.  E.  Carlin's 
"Sportsman  and  Naturalist"  is  often  a 
better  manual.  It  certainly  has  more 
suggestions.  Mr.  Brownell  has  appar- 
ently written  without  complete  knowledge 
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of  the  literature  on  the  subject,  nor  does 
he  always  indicate  what  notation  he  is 
employing,  but  his  volume  is  a  good  all- 
around  discussion  of  a  subject  of  increas- 
ing interest  and  widening  use.  It  would 
have  been  well  in  speaking  of  the  portable 
bag  if  he  had  laid  stress  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  using  both  red  and  yellow  cloth 
for  field  work,  nor  does  he  apparently 
understand  the  necessity  in  very  hot 
countries  of  keeping  plates  as  far  as  pos- 
sible out  of  the  heat.  Something  might 
also  well  be  said  as  to  the  rapidity  with 
which  paper  films  deteriorate.  For  long 
trips,  with  all  its  weight,  below  the  lati- 
ture  of  30  degrees  N.  glass  is  the  one 
wholly  satisfactory  medium. 


An  artist  has  a  great  advantage  in  writ- 
ing about  art  with  which  he  is  in  sympathy, 
OM  nasters  hecause  he  adds  knowledge  to 
aad  New  his  interpretation  and  an  almost 
"~  equal  disadvantage  in  being 
unable  to  detach  himself  from 
the  personal  sympathy  he  has  for  his  own 
class  of  work,  just  as  few  poets  have  been 
good  critics  and  few  men  with  a  marked 
style  have  been  able  to  appreciate  a 
diverse  gift.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century 
Mr.  Cox  has  been  an  artist  from  whom 
each  year  great  things  were  expected  the 
next.  He  has  done  work  which  has  won 
a  general  recognition,  whether  in  land- 
scape or  the  figure,  but  no  man  can  give 
himself  to  teaching  and  maintain  his  work 
as  an  artist  at  its  full  level  where  teaching 
costs  the  labor  which  it  does  in  this  coun- 
try. In  twenty  years,  he  has  contributed 
to  the  "Nation"  and  other  periodicals  arti- 
cles upon  artists  which  he  has  collected  in 
this  volume.  Where  the  artist  appeals  to 
him,  as  for  instance  Veronese,  early  Ital- 
ian sculpture,  Franz  Hals,  and  Meissonier, 
his  work  penetrates  to  the  core.  It  is 
odd,  however,  how  differently  he  treats 
men  much  alike — Franz  Hals,  and  John 
S.  Sargent.  Though  Mr.  Cox  compares 
him  to  the  other  great  with  which  he  is 
constantly  associated,  in  his  own  discussion 
of  Whistler,  he  felicitously  points  out  how 
far  apart  Velazquez  and  the  American  are. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  Mr.  Cox  takes 
up  men  with  whom  temperamentally  he 
has  no  sympathy,  like  Michael  Angelo  and 


Puvis  De  Chavannes  Mr.  Cox's  love  for 
the  work  of  the  craftsman  prevents  him 
from  appreciating  at  its  full  worth  the 
capacity  of  the  artist  to  produce  his  full 
effect  independent  of  craftsmanship 
exactly  as  great  poets  are  perpetually  dis- 
regarding grammar. 

At  points  his  criticism  is  most  illumi- 
nating, as  when  he  sees  in  Perugino  his 
quality  in  landscape,  notes  that  the  early 
sculptors  of  the  Italian  renaissance  cre- 
ated their  effort  by  a  capacity  for  restraint 
in  their  relief,  or  when,  in  comprehensive 
chapters,  he  groups  the  Venetian  painters 
and  modern  painting.  Baudry  in  partic- 
ular has  much  sympathetic  treatment  and 
one  sees  how  remarkable  an  artist  was  lost 
by  his  death  and  how  inevitable  were  the 
limitations  which  encompassed  a  man  with 
a  genius  for  composition  and  not  much 
with  which  to  express  through  this  me- 
dium. So  in  Whistler,  Mr.  Cox  is  fanci- 
ful, seeing  in  him  an  attempt  to  treat 
painting  as  if  it  were  music  because  in  his 
own  work  Mr.  Cox  never  sees  the  thing 
as  Whistler  saw  it.  Above  all,  and  this 
is  the  great  advantage  of  the  book,  hav- 
ing taught  much,  Mr.  Cox  understands 
exactly  how  to  express  a  thing  so  as  to 
make  it  intelligible  to  those  of  limited  ex- 
perience, and  the  book  may  be  heartily 
recommended  to  those  who  are  anxious 
to  improve  the  intelligence  with  which 
they  admire  or  to  admire  with  intelli- 
gence, into  which  last  class  most  young 
students  fall.  (Fox,  Duffield  &  Co.) 
*     *     * 

Recorded  and  classified  credit  is  an 
American  invention.  It  is  one  of  the  many 
TiM  Credit  points  at  which  the  mystery  of 
Man  ^  business  and  government  has 

Bv  B.  St.  been  made  sound  in  American 
BfmoLewif  jjfg  jj^  making  it  public.  Mr. 
Lewis,  who  comes  to  his  work  with  the 
professional  training  of  the  accountant  and 
the  education  due  to  his  editing  the  "Busi- 
ness Man's  Magazine,"  has  put  into  this 
volume  an  account  of  the  methods  by 
which  a  man's  credit  is  learned  and  a  rec- 
ord kept  of  his  condition.  While  intended 
for  a  particular  .class,  its  explanations  of 
the  use  of  various  forms  of  cards  and 
blanks  will  be  valuable  to  many  outside  of 
the  immediate  purpose.  (The  Book* 
keeper  Publishing  Co.) 
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By     Norma     K.     Bright 

"We  must  read  what  the  world  reads  at  the   moment." — Dr.  Johnson. 


THERE  are  books  that  are  widely 
advertised;  there  are  books  which 
give  rise  to  a  steady  stream  of  gos- 
sip; there  are  again  books  with  drawing 
titles ;  and  to  all  of  these  we  may  add,  the 
books  that  win  their  way  through  sheer 
merit.  Into  the  category  here  outlined 
may  be  put  the  books  of  fiction,  for 
in  the  present  article  we  are  con- 
cerned with  those  only,  which  the 
world  reads  and  probably  will  read.  For 
one  to  choose  with  any  degree  of  accuracy 
those  that  will  make  the  widest  appeal, 
from  out  the  hundreds  of  volumes  issued, 
is  difficult.  Yet  there  are  certain  stories 
which  come  with  each  month,  concerning 
the  success  of  which  one  may  conjecture 
correctly  or  nearly  so.  For  instance,  Mrs. 
Alice  Hegan  Rice  wrote  "Mrs.  Wiggs" 
and  *Xovey  Mary."  It  is  enough  said ;  a 
multitude  has  waited  from  the  time  of  the 
first  announcement  for  **Sandy;"  many, 
perhaps,  have  taken  the  trouble  to  read  it 
serially.  "Rose  of  the  World,"  "The 
Tyranny  of  the  Dark"  and  "The  Orchid" 
all  have  the  names  of  popular  authors  to 
work  upon ;  "After  the  Divorce"  and  "The 
Apple  of  Eden"  have  what  the  public 
seems  to  consider  promising  titles ;  the  lat- 
ter will  attract  attention  because  the  hus- 
band of  Katherine  Cecil  Thurston  has 
written  it.  With  regard  to  "The  Golden 
Flood"  and  'The  IndiiTerence  of  Juliet," 
the  few  who  read  first  will  pass  the  word 
along  that  here  are  two  good  stories,  the 
one  an  unique  tale  of  a  Wall  street  mys- 
tery, the  other  a  love  story  of  delightful 
humor  and  charm. 

Sandy* 

THE  Sandys  make  the  bright  spots  in 
life.  The  particular  Sandy  whose 
story  Mrs.  Alice  Hegan  Rice  tells 
in  her  newest  book  is  an  irresistible  mix- 
ture of  native  wit  and  mischief,  and  is,  in 


♦Sandy.  By  Alice  Hegan  Rice,  author  of 
"Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch,"  etc.  Il- 
lustrated.   The  Century  Company. 


short,  altogether  lovable.  This  is  not  art 
that  Mrs.  Rice  gives  us,  but  it  is  life,  life 
in  its  simpler  aspects.  There  are  no  prob- 
lems, nor  solutions  for  problems,  but  there 
is  aj^  ^ppy  J.  ptimism  that  diverts  from 
th^  clay's  strenuosities. 

Sandy,  Irish  by  birth  and  exceedingly 
Irish  pi)y  tJ^  •■ament,  a  little  stowaway 
on  a  big  American  liner,  wins  his  way 
to  America  and  then  into  the  hearts  of 
some  who  become  good  friends,  by  his 
sunny  smile  and  his  frank,  winning  way. 
He  goes  to  school  and  falls  in  love;  one 
forgets  the  complications  that  arise  before 
his  happiness  is  consummate, — they  form 
the  sop  which  Mrs.  Rice  flings  to  the 
Cerebus,  her  reading  public,  avidious  al- 
ways for  emotion,  however  slight  and 
strained. 

There  are  a  half  dozen  pretty  scenes  in 
"Sandy,"  and  through  all  an  under  sug- 
gestion of  pathos,  lightened  by  bright 
humor.  One  may  add  the  volume,  with  a 
clear  conscience,  to  the  bundle  of  summer 
fiction. 

Rose    of    the    World* 

Rosamond  Gerardine  paid  the  price  of 
vanity  and  a  distaste  for  looking  the  more 
sombre  facts  of  life  in  the  face.  The  day 
came  when  memory,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  conquered,  and  then  she  rushed  to 
the  other  extreme  and  abandoned  herself 
to  a  contemplation  of  the  saddest  events 
in  her  history. 

The  psychological  element  is  strong  in 
''Rose  of  the  World."  It  is  essentially  the 
story  of  a  woman's  soul  in  its  development 
through  the  storm  and  stress  of  a  career 
that  offered  unique  problems  and  situations 
still  more  extraordinary.  The  analysis  has 
been  made  in  the  masterly  manner  custom- 
ary to  the  Castles,  and  the  more  serious 
side  of  the  novel  has  been  offset  with  a 
proper  dash  of  melodrama   (Agnes  and 

♦Rose  of  the  World.  By  Agnes  and  Eger- 
ton  Castle,  authors  of  "The  Star  Dreamer,** 
etc.     Illustrated.     Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 
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Egerton  Castle  have  written  too  long  not 
to  know  the  tastes  of  those  who  read  their 
stories)  and  a  touch  of  comedy  and  the 
humorous,  which  give  one  to  understand 
that,  after  all,  many  of  a  woman's  troubles 
are  not  to  be  taken  too  much  to  heart. 


The    Tyranny    of    the    Dark* 

Mr.  Garland  has  done  many  things  bet- 
ter than  this,  and  his  admirers  will  prob- 
ably be  the  victims  of  a  huge  disappoint- 
ment when  they  discover  the  actual  con- 
tent of  "The  Tvranny  of  the  Dark."    The 


From  *'  Rose  of  the  World" 
A  Common  Battered  Tin  Box  but  It  Held  Tragedy— More  Than  Tragedy 


The  novel  has  numerous  points  of  weak- 
ness and  shows  the  aforesaid  concessions 
in  various  instances,  but  the  character  of 
Aspasia  is  a  masterpiece  in  diversion  and 
a  bit  of  the  most  appreciable  originality; 
while  the  wh^l*  tale  moves  with  a  convinc- 
ing degree  M  action  and  carries  with  it  a 
certain  dramatic  force  that  makes  intense 
interest  a  foregone  conclusion. 


hoax  spiritualist,  the  medium  of  the  well 
comprehended  seance,  is  a  well-known 
character  in  life.  Most  of  us  have  no  time 
for  these  creatures.  We  may  interest  our- 
selves in  theosophy  to  a  slight  extent  and 
ponder  on  the  problems  offered  by  even 
the  briefest  contemplation  of  the  life  after 

♦The  Tyranny  of  the  Dark.    By  Hamlin 
Garland.    Harper  &  Bros. 
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death,  but  spiritualism,  attended  with  table 
moving  and  rappings,  invisible  piano  play- 
ing, etc.,  finds  its  highest  compliment  most 
times  in  a  jest. 

In  Mr.  Garland's  story  the  author  has 
furnished  a  narrative  of  the  events  in  the 
life  of  a  girl  in  whom  the  qualities  of  me- 
diumship  are  discovered  and  fostered  at 
an  early  age  by  a  fanatic  mother.  Later 
she  is  made  the  tool  of  aspirants  to  fame, 
and  the  slavery  thus  established  becomes 
a  torment  to  her.  A  young  scientist  falls 
in  love  with  her,  and  he  and  an  old  Ger- 
man professor  of  Bacteriology  investigate 
her  case,  discovering  some  very  unexplain- 
able  phases  in  her  condition.  The  abnor- 
malities seem  to  disappear,  however,  at 
least  to  become  tractable,  with  the  removal 
of  the  chief  influence  tending  to  develop 
her  powers,  and  with  the  simultaneous 
offer  of  marriage  made  her  by  the  scientist. 

The  author  claims  that  the  facts  of  the 
story  are  within  his  experience.  Just 
what  his  own  views  on  the  subject  are  is 
not  quite  clear,  as  he  has  endeavored  to 
obscure  his  own  personality.  There  are 
numerous  discussions  of  the  possibilities 
and  features  of  spiritualism  throughout 
the  course  of  the  story,  and  those  who  are 
interested  in  this  department  of  psycho- 
logical study  may  find  these  full  of  ideas. 

The    Orchid* 

A  tale  by  no  means  pleasant  is  this  new 
one  offered  by  Judge  Grant.  Sometimes 
during  the  course  of  perusal  one  is  con- 
vinced that  the  satire  is  but  for  the  sake 
of  satire.  Indeed,  masterly  satirist 
though  Mr.  Grant  is,  this  is  almost  a  bur- 
lesque, and  fails  in  just  the  degree  in 
which  delicate  irony  is  sacrificed  to  open 
travesty. 

The  orchid  is  a  woman,  daintily  reared 
and  avidious  for  the  luxuries  that  a  life 
of  wealth  and  that  only,  can  procure  her. 
She  marries  a  man,  commonplace  but  rich, 
and  has  a  child.  But  she  is  your  modern 
woman,  who,  given  a  setting  of  splendor, 
finds  herself  possessed  of  that  inconve- 
nient attribute,  a  soul,  and  to  the  needs  of 
this  soul,  as  history  has  it,  another  than 
her  husband  must  needs  make  the  proper 

♦The  Orchid.    By  Robert  Grant,  author  of 
''*The  Undercurrent,"  etc.     Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 


response.  The  woman  and  the  second  man 
are  convinced  of  the  interposition  and 
mockery  of  fate ;  the  onlooker  is  skeptical. 
In  the  case  of  the  orchid,  the  woman  sells 
her  child  to  her  first  husband  to  obtain 
the  money  with  which  to  enjoy  the  com- 
pany of  the  man  who  becomes  her  second 
husband.  This  is  bald;  we  give  Judge 
Grant  credit  for  putting  it  more  artistically. 
But  the  facts  are  the  same,  and  one  does 
not  necessarily  feel  better  after  having 
contemplated  them. 

After    the    Divorce* 

Again  the  subject  of  divorce  and  remar- 
riage. This  is  in  Sardinia,  where  a  wom- 
an, whose  husband  has  been  .condemned  to 
a  certain  term  of  imprisonment,  can,  ac- 
cording to  the  law,  obtain  a  divorce  and 
marry  again.  The  tale  told  by  Signora 
Deledda,  one  of  the  most  important  of 
Italy's  modern  contemporary  novelists, 
and  a  woman  of  marked  talent,  is  a  sad 
one  and  by  no  means  delectable.  The 
pictures  are  frequently  sordid,  and  always 
pitiful. 

A  girl's  husband  is  convicted  of  murder 
and  sentenced  to  a  long  imprisonment.  Pre- 
vailed upon  by  a  self-seeking  mother,  she 
marries  a  former  suitor,  a  drunkard  and  a 
brute,  with  a  miserly  mother.  Hard  work 
and  unhappiness  ensue,  and  when  the  first 
husband  is  released  and  returns,  she  ac- 
cepts his  love.  Tragedy  is  everywhere, 
and  all  the  horrors  of  a  poverty,  unlight- 
ened  by  any  intellectual  compensation. 
Yet  the  work  is  admirably  done,  the  im- 
pression desired  is  conveyed,  and  one  is 
made  to  feel  the  emotions  that  the  author, 
no  doubt,  intended  should  be  felt. 

The    Apple   of  Edcnf 

Mr.  Thurston  sounds  human  nature  to 
a  deeper  depth  than  does  his  wife  in  her 
very  popular  stories.  We  doubt,  however, 
if  this  deeper  sounding  will  meet  with  as 
general  acclaim.  The  problem  propound- 
ed in  "The  Apple  of  Eden"  is  this — is  the 
life  of  the  celibate  the  highest  type  of  life 

*Apt£r  the  Divorce.  By  orazia  Deledda. 
Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

tTHE  Apple  ot  Eden.  By  E.  Temple  Thurs- 
ton.   Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
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to  which  man  can  address  himself?  As 
far  back  as  Genesis  the  questioil  is  an- 
swered :  "It  is  not  good  that  man  should 
be  alone." 

Mr.  Thurston  has  made  reply  in 
kind,  though  he  has  at  the  same 
time,  saved  his  readers  from  the  sad 
spectacle  of  the  priest  who  breaks 
his  vows.  The  priest  in  "The  Ap- 
];le  of  Eden"  remains  true  to  the  Church, 
hut  he  comes  to  a  realization  of  the  fact 
that  the  life  is  against  the  canons  of  nature. 
As  he  said,  "The  sacrament  of  marriage 
was  ordained  by  God ;  the  vow  of  celibacy 
was  ordained  by  man."  Father  Michael 
loved,  but  he  remained  a  priest.  He 
thought  that  the  right  thing  to  do  when  he 
came  to  see  the  truth — too  late.  All  may 
not  agree  with  the  wisdom  of  the  conclu- 
sion, yet  so  sincerely  written  is  the  whole 
book  that  one  feels  a  power  of  conviction 
behind  each  episode. 

The    Golden    Flood* 

Even  Wall  street  is  not  proof  against 
the  invasions  of  the  imagination.  Mr. 
Le  Fevre  tries  to  show  what  happens  when 
the  Wall  street  gods  become  imaginative. 
A  young  man  deposited  in  a  certain  bank, 
one  United  States  Assay  Office  check  each 
week.  The  first  sum  was  $50,000 ;  the  last 
was  $11,000,000.  The  richest  man  and 
the  bank's  president  were  wild  with  fear. 
Where  did  the  man  get  the  money  ?  They 
could  trace  it  to  no  mine ;  yet  it  was  bul- 
lion which  he  was  selling  to  the  Govern- 
ment.   He  was  a  chemist.    Was  he  making 


♦The  Golden  Flood. 
McClure,  Phillips  &  Co. 


By  Edwin  Le  Fevre. 


it?  No  conjecture,  no  theory  was  too  ex- 
traordinary. The  agitation  developed  a 
panic  in  which  the  young  man  made  a  neat 
little  sum.    Then  he  told  his  story. 

It  is  all  very  clever  and  very  amusing. 
To  reveal  the  methods  of  the  young 
financier  and  his  father-in-law  would  be 
a  breach  of  courtesy  towards  the  author. 

The    Indifference    of   Juliet* 

This  is  a  pleasant  little  tale  of  how  a 
youth  and  maiden  made  a  home  with  not 
too  much  money  and  a  great  deal  of  love. 
The  picture  is  an  ideal  one — we  could  not 
find  its  counterpart  in  real  life,  we  fear, 
though  the  hope  that  it  may  inspire  some 
of  the  women  who  read  it,  and  the  men, 
too,  if  any  of  them  do  read  it,  a  procedure 
•  that  will  do  them  no  harm,  is  the  best  that 
we  can  wish  for  it.  Juliet  would  not  marry 
Tony  because  she  was  used  to  the  lux- 
uries that  money  buys  and,  though  of  ex- 
cellent family,  Tony  could  not  promise  her 
these.  And  he  would  not  have  her  bring 
anything  of  her  own  into  the  home  that  he 
made*  for  her.  So  Tony  tried  strategy. 
He  pretended  to  be  engaged  to  a  girl  out 
in  California,  and  he  asked  Juliet  to  help 
him  prepare  the  little  home  for  her.  Juliet 
did  it  beautifully,  but  at  the  last  moment 
her  courage  gave  way,  and  it  was  a  happy 
fortune  that  Tony  could  confess  to  her 
that  it  was  all  a  ruse.  So  they  married 
and  lived  happily  ever  after,  which  is  a 
much  better  ending  than  marrying  and 
having  to  be  divorced  in  order  to  marry 
again,  this  time  the  right  person — perhaps. 

♦The  Indieeerence  of  Juliet.     By  Grace 
Richmond.     Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 


C  alif  ornia 


SHE  called  the  world  to  her  bright  hoard, 
And  men  flocked  there  with  wondering  eyes, 
To  find — the  garden  of  the  Lord 

And  build  their  homes  in  Paradise ! 

Washington  Van  Dusen. 


Dramatic     Biography 

Reviewed    by    George    Edward    Roth 


WHILE  the  brilliant  swordplay  be- 
tween realists  and  romanticists 
for  the  centre  of  the  stage  still 
holds  the  boards  as  a  most  entrancing 
spectacle,  it  will  be  safer  for  a  dramatic 
critic  to  write  about  the  dramatists  of  to- 
day than  about  the  drama.  The  former, 
at  least,  offers  a  broader  objective  study 
of  recent  dramatic  production.  The  en- 
during quality  of  modern  plays  as  litera- 
,  ture  need  not  be  too  searchingly  dis- 
cussed. Two  works  of  this  biographical 
type  have  just  issued  from  the  press.  Dr. 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  Jr.,  in  "Dramatists 
of  To-day,"*  presents  a  general,  informal 
study  of  seven  playwrights.  In  "Icono- 
clasts,"t  it  would  seem  that  Mr.  James 
Huneker  offers  briefs  for  the  least  under- 
stood, though  often  none  the  less  irritat- 
ing to  us,  of  continental  dramatists,  and 
the  enigmatical  Celtic  Bernard  Shaw. 

Dr.  Hale,  in  a  brief  chapter  on  critical 
standards,  lays  aside  his  academic  robe, 
and  gives  as  the  refreshing  keynote  of  his 
volume  the  opinion  that  current  criticism 
need  be  concerned  only  with  "something 
in  the  way  of  ideas,"  not  with  "anything 
definite  in  the  way  of  a  system."  The 
following  discussion,  beginning  with  Ros- 
tand and  ending  with  Maeterlinck,  is  per- 
fectly frank,  individual,  and  therefore 
stimulating.  The  author's  deep  conviction 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  dramatist's  de- 
veloping personality  is  essential  to  a 
clear  interpretation  of  his  works,  makes 
the  two  papers  on  Hauptmann  and  Mae- 
terlinck especially  clarifying,  as  it  shat- 
ters the  extreme  reasoning  of  the  symbol- 
ist-hunters. 

Some  very  good  things  are  said  in 
this  volume.  Mr.  Shaw  is  called  a  "neo- 
realist."  And  "neo-realism,"  says  Dr. 
Hale,  "is  merely  the  presentation  of  the 
ultimate  facts  of  life  in  any  way  you  like." 
"Mr.  Pinero,"  the  author  remarks,  "is  not 
a  thinker,  a  moralist  nor   a    philosopher. 

♦Dramatists  of  To-day.  By  Edward  Ever- 
ett  Hale,  Jr.    Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York. 

tICONOCLASTS,  A  BoOK  OP  DRAMATISTS.      By 

James  Huneker.    Charles  Scribner*s  Sons,  New 
York. 


Xor  does  he  appear  to  think  that  he  is.'* 
**Mr.  Pinero  seems  content  to  write 
plays."  This  is  perfectly  fair  to  the  dra- 
matist, for  the  writer  adds  that  the  plays, 
for  the  moment,  are  "remarkably  good 
ones." 

"Iconoclasts"  is  a  book  well  worth  read- 
ing. 1  hough  twice  the  size  of  Dr.  Hale's 
work,  the  volume  shows  Mr.  Huneker 
so  close  to  the  dramatists  he  portrays,  so 
penetrating  in  his  analysis  of  motives, 
characters  and  situations,  so  thoroughly 
a  master  of  language,  so  illuminating  and 
vivacious  in  treatment,  that  the  pleasure 
in  reading  is  never  rudely  interrupted, 
even  when  the  author  boldly  challenges 
our  personal  judgment.  The  style  is  in- 
cisive, yet  excellently  modulated,  and 
only  occasionally  errs  in  a  forceless  in- 
verted sentence   structure. 

Mr.  Huneker  is  not  an  Ibsenite.  He  is 
something  more,  and  something  less.  He 
is  Ibsenitized — without  any  apology  for 
the  term.  In  a  discussion  of  twelve  dra- 
matists over  one  quarter  of  the  book  is 
devoted  to  a  review,  and  a  personal  cham- 
pioning of  Ibsen's  art.  He  calls  Ibsen  the 
**tense-lipped  old  humorist  of  Norway, "^ 
and  throws  out  the  gauntlet  "we  believe 
that  he  is  the  greatest  humorist,  as  well 
as  dramatist,  of  the  nineteenth  century." 
Ibsen's  life  maxim,  "Be  what  you  are" — 
"All  or  nothing,"  to  the  writer,  completely 
justifies  the  dramatic  greatness  of  "When 
We  Dead  Rise  Again,"  just  as  it  does 
"The  Master  Builder"  or  "John  Gabriel 
Borkman." 

The  historical  treatment  of  the  phases 
of  Ibsen's  /  career,  classified  as  the 
national-romantic,  the  historical,  and  the 
social  dramas  of  revolt,  is  very  helpfuL 
The  author  denies  that  Ibsen  is  a  realist. 
He  claims  the  Norwegian  rather  as  the 
greatest  psychological  dramatist  of  the 
day,  and  laughs  at  the  current  impression 
that  Ibsen  is  the  champion  of  the  New 
Woman. 

With  Ibsen  as  the  starting  point,  the 
writer  takes  up  the  consideration  of 
minor  continental  iconoclasts,  such  as  the 
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mad  Swede,  August  Striiidberg,  the  more 
local  Frenchman,  Henry  Becque,  dramatist 
of  manners,  and  Paul  Hervieu,  "master- 
psychologist  of  the  French  stage,"  and 
the  rising  Italian  star,  D'Annunzio,  with 
whom  he  associates  the  splendid  stage 
achievements  of  Eleanora  Duse.  Suder- 
mann  is  considered  mainly  as  the  dramat- 
ist of  social  satire,  and  Hauptmann  as  the 
greater  genius  of  soul-symbols.  As  for 
the  "Belgian  mystic,  moralist  and  play- 
wright,"  Maeterlinck,   he    receives,  after 


Ibsen,  the  most  careful  and  sympathetic 
study.  Unlike  Dr.  Hale,  the  author  ac- 
cepts "Pelleas  and  Melisande"  and 
"Monna  Vanna"  in  the  full  spirit  of  sym- 
bolism. 

"The  Quintessence  of  Shaw"  must  not 
be  overlooked.  It  is  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightfully reading  chapters  in  the  book, 
owing  to  the  personal  friendship  between 
Mr.  Shaw  and  the  author.  The  manner 
in  which  he  quips  Shaw's  disavowal  of 
seriousness  is  worthy  of  Shaw  himself. 


Recent    Verse 


CLINTON  SCOLLARD  has  ere  this 
proven  his  allegiance  to  Keats. 
In  his  soft  luxury  of  phrase,  his 
affectionate  revery  upon  visible  beauty 
and  his  echoes  of  Greek  sentiment,  he 
shows  his  careful  study  of  Keats.  "Odes 
and  Elegies,"*  is  his  latest  volume,  a 
handsome  quarto  in  a  hundred  auto- 
graphed copies.  His  poem,  "On  a  Copy 
of  Keats'  Endymion"  yields  this  memorial 
passage, — 

But  ah,  what  mournful  memories  are  mine, 
Song-wakened  at  this  lavish  summer-tide! 
Can  I  forget  that  sombre  cypress  line 
By  old  Rome's  ruined  wall, 
The  lonely  grave  that  alien  grasses  hide. 
The  deep,  pathetic  silence  shrouding  all? 
Who  would  forget? 


"Lyrics  of  Sunshine  and  Shadow"t  is 
a  book  that  brings  grief  with  its  music 
to  those  Ayho  know  that  its  author,  Paul 
Laurence  Dunbar,  is  in  rapidly  declining 
health.  Here  are  songs  of  pathos  and  of 
quaint  humor,  in  the  vein  that  has  en- 
deared their  author  to  a  large  reading  pub- 
lic. While  the  majority,  perhaps,  care 
rather  for  Dunbar's  dialect  verses,  the  au- 
thor's own  liking  is  for  his  more  serious 
and  truly  poetic  vein,  as  in  such  a  lyric 
bit  as  this, — 

A  Musical. 

Outside   the   rain   upon    the   street, 

The  sky  all  grim  of  hue. 
Inside,  the  music  painful  sweet, 

And  yet  I  heard  but  you. 

♦Odes  and  Elegies.  By  Clinton  Scollard. 
George  W.  Browning,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

tLvRics  OF  Sunshine  and  Shadow.  By 
Paul  Laurience  Dunbar.    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 


As  is  a  thrilhng  violin. 

So  is  your  voice  to  me: 
And  still  above  the  other  strains 

It  sang  in  ecstasy. 

*       4c       * 

J  o  h  n  W  h  i  t  e  C  h  a  d  w  i  c  k  's  "Later 
Poems"*  are  the  occasional  versified  mus- 
ings of  a  good  and  true  man,  but  they  are 
not  notable  as  poetry,  save  here  and  there. 
Memorial  sonnets  and  odes  have  been 
Mr.  Chadwick's  favorite  mode  of  digni- 
fied expression.  Those  upon  William 
Henry  Furness,  Emerson,  Whittier,  Rob- 
ert Collier  and  Sherman  Hoar  are  among 
the  best  in  the  book.  The  fearless 
preacher  spoke  out  in  the  following  son- 
net: 

The  Scant  Supply. 

"There  was  not  enough  of  the  last  war  to  ga 
round." 

—Theodore  Roosevelt. 
Lo,   what   a   strange   lament   bursts  from  the 
lips 
Of  our  bold  captain  whom  these  piping  times 
Of   peace    oppress    with    their    monotonous 
rhymes 
Of  wealth  and  ease!     No  more  the  embattled 

ships 
Hurling    forth    death;    the    foliage    rank    that 
drips 
With    the    hot   blood    of  men;   the    hideous 

crimes 
Whereby     to     honor     sneaking     treachery 
climbs ; 
No  more  the  great  hopes  suffering  vast  eclipse f 

i 
Mourn  for  the  scant  supply  of  foul  disease, 
Of  loathsome  wounds  that  drain  young  life 

away, 
Of  limbless  bodies  and  perduring  pain; 
Of   anguished   mothers   and   of  wives   whose 
knees 


♦Later  Poems.    By  John  White  Chadwick. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
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Bend  vainly  unto  God  for  those  who  stay 
So   long  and   send   no  word   and  come  no 
more  again!. 

3tC  «  * 

**The  reader  feels  behind  this  verse  al- 
ways a  brave  and  tender  spirit,  a  soul 
which  has  at  any  rate  *beat  its  music  out/ 
which  will  not  compromise,  which  cannot 
lie,  which  is  in  love  with  the  highest  that 
it  sees."  So  wrote  Stephen  Phillips  con- 
cerning the  poems  of  Francis  Coutts.  Such 
praise  from  one  himself  an  eminent  poet 
leads  the  reader  to  expect  choice  things 
from  Mr.  Coutts's  new  volume,  "Musa 
Verticordia."*  Fresh  imagination,  a  power 
of  concision,  and  the  prophet's  righteous 
indignation,  are  among  his  gifts.  His 
sonnet  on  the  author  of  "Festus"  closes 
thus, — 

Send  us  another  Bailey  to  devote 

His  life  to  one  high  task!     Men  crawl  the 
ground 


For  grains  of  gold;  oh,  send  us  one  to  dote 
On  Nature  and  on  God!    To  scorn  ^'profound 

Knowledge  of  surfaces;"  to  dwell  remote. 
Content  with  his  own  labour  to  be  crowned- 

A  ringing  challenge  is  sounded  to  our 
silent  poets  in  "Singers  of  the  Century," — 

Honour  your  office  or  relinquish  verse; 
Better  to  dig  potatoes  than  despise 
Your  mission  to  bring  messages  to  Man 
Of  voices  that  his  ears  can  else  not  hear. 
That  cry  aloud  with  blessing  or  with  curse 
Along  the  lonely  borderland  that  lies 
Where   Science,   Art,    Religion   overspan. 
And  only  poets  venture  without  fear. 

"Glastonbury,"  "Morwenstow,"  the 
idyllic  "Angling  Days"  recording  dreamy 
hours  by  the  Derwent,  the  Wye,  and  the 
Dove, — these  and  other  poems  are  redo- 
lent of  that  musing,  elegiac,  exquisite 
mood  that  marks  the  choicer  modem 
poets  of  the  English  school. 

J.  R.  H. 


A    Group    of    Short    Stories 


FEW  of  the  greater  novelists  of  the 
day  have  been  successful  "short 
story"  writers.  They  have,  as  a 
rule,  sprung  suddenly  before  the  footlights 
of  fame  through  a  first  great  novel — not 
through  the  slower  paths  of  talcs,  subtly 
flavored  with  a  soupcon  of  mystery,  and 
woven  about  with  rapidly  moving  incident 
and  local  color. 

Even  few  of  the  great  English  novel- 
ists who  have  won  renown  have  been  writ- 
ers of  short  stories.  Dickens,  of  course, 
whose  **  Sketches  by  Boz"  first  appeared  in 
the  evening  edition  of  the  **Moming 
Chronicle,"  and  later,  in  1836-37,  were  re- 
published in  two  volumes,  used  many  of 
these  familiar  characters  in  his  later  nov- 
els; but  generally  speaking,  the  tendency 
has  steadily  been  towards  condensing  the 
story.  The  Arab  in  his  early  tales  would 
sit  in  the  public  market  place  and  relate 
one  consecutive  tale,  of  never-failing  in- 
terest, over  the  space  of  one  week.  With 
Homer  came  a  distinct  shortening  of  the 
story — and  so  on  to  the  present  day,  until 
the  hovel  has  now  some  300  odd  pages, 
where  even  a  decade  ago  it  had  500  or 
600,  or  even  more. 

*MusA  Verticordia.  By  Francis  Coutts. 
John  Lane. 


The  present  season  brings  an  influx  of 
"short  stories,"  of  which  numerous  col- 
lections are  well  worth  noting : 

The    Troll    Garden* 

Of  the  seven  stories  in  "The  Troll  Gar- 
den," all  are  built  on  the  lasting  founda- 
tion of  a  powerful  motif.  "The  Marriage 
of  Phaedra"  is  notably  the  strongest;  but 
all  merit  attention.  "Flavia  and  Her  Art- 
ists"— the  opening  story — is  a  broad  psy- 
chic study  of  a  class  of  artists,  engaged  in 
various  pursuits,  who,  to  the  layman's 
mind,  talk  a  queer  jargon  and  lead  some- 
what freakish  lives.  "The  Sculptor's  Fu- 
neral" is  a  mingling  of  pathos  and  bathos, 
inimitable,  intangible;  "The  Garden 
Lodge"  is  a  flowered  tale  of  personal 
magnetism,  allurement,  and  the  inevitable 
result,  which  proves  not  disastrous,  for 
milady  "hath  a  fine  will,"  stronger  than  her 
sentimentality. 

This  collection  is  of  the  kind  one  holds 
dear  as  a  friend,  to  be  picked  up  at  idle 
moments  and  reread  at  random,  until  here 
and  there  a  familiar  word  or  phrase  will 
quiet  rasped  nerves  and  bring  peace  to  a 
troubled  soul. 

*The  Troll  Garden..  By  Willa  Sibcrt 
Gather.    McClnrc,  PhiHips  &  Co. 
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My     Poor    Relations* 

In  Maarten  Maartens's  stories  of  Dutch 
peasant  life,  the  author  has  presented 
some  of  his  best  efforts.  One  of  them  is 
*'In  the  Summer  Christmas,"  of  which 
Mr.  Maartens  says,  "it  is  an  old  story,  for- 
gotten long  ago,  I  think,  in  that  quiet  cor- 
ner of  the  world  which  saw  it  happen 
*  *  *  because  the  soft  voice  of  the 
teller  must  ever  be  to  me  the  music  of  the 
tale.  For  me  alone  is  this ;  why  should  I 
intrude  it  upon  others?  To  them  it  will 
be  a  passing  incident,  paid  for  (a  tenth 
part  of  a  sixpence)  sliced  between  two 
others,  yawned  over  for  five  minutes,  and 
forgot." 

Mr.  Maartens  does  himself  and  the 
story  an  injustice.  It  will  not  be  yawned 
over,  neither  will  it  be  instantly  forgotten. 

Wooing  ofSalina  Sucf 

The  author  of  **The  Second  Wooing  of 
Salina  Sue"  is  a  Southern  woman  who  has 
made  a  close  study  of  the  foibles,  follies 
and  idiosyncrasies  of  the  elusive  colored 
race.  The  tales  show  evidence  of  keen  ap- 
preciation of  the  complex  conditions  of  the 
mind  and  brain  of  our  dark-hued  brother 
and  sister,  their  contradictory  actions, 
their  absurd  inconsistencies,  and  the  in- 
explicable, inborn  conceit  of  these  chil- 
dren of  darkness. 
Little    Stories    of    CourtshipJ 

Mrs.  Cutting  has  reversed  the  usual 
order.  She  wrote  "Little  Stories  of  Mar- 
ried Life"  first;  she  now  offers  "Little 
Stories  of  Courtship."  These  evidence 
an  equal  familiarity  with  the  thorns  which 
beset  the  feet  of  the  unwary,  the  trivial 
misunderstandings,  heartaches  and  bHss  of 
those  whom  Cupid  has  called  upon  to  join 
his  ranks. 

The  opening  tale  has  a  bit  of  plot  and 
many  characters  of  a  familiar  type.  The 
second  treats  of  a  rather  vacillating  suitor ; 
the  third  is  a  study  in  ethics.  When  one 
loves,  one  forgives  much.  All  the  stories 
are  readable,  though  somewhat  imagina- 
tive and  far-fetched. 

♦My  Poor  Relations.  By  Maarten  Maar- 
tens, author  of  "Dorothea,"  etc.  D.  Appleton 
&  Co. 

tTHE  Second  Wooing  op  Seuna  Sue.  By 
Ruth  McEnery  Stuart.     Harper  &  Bros. 

tLiTTLE  Stories  of  Courtship.  By  Mary 
Stewart  Cutting.    McQure,  Phillips  &  Co. 


Courtships   of  Mcc* 

Mr.  Martin,  author  of  "The  Courtship 
of  a  Careful  Man,"  is  a  humorous  writer. 
This  may  not  be  his  ambition  or  intention. 
Indeed,  he  seems  to  take  his  characters 
rather  seriously,  but  they  are  all  of  a  type 
prone  to  arouse  the  risibilities  of  that 
scant  number  who  have  what  might  be 
termed  a  **perverted  sense  of  humor." 

For  example,  in  "A  Party  at  Madiera's," 
given  in  New  York  with  much  eclat,  the 
immense  gathering  is  in  reality  a  coterie 
collected  from  Oshkosh  to  Bangor,  all 
**personages"  to  be  sure,  and  of  conse- 
quence, but  not  New  Yorkers.  Mrs.  Wil- 
son, for  instance,  upon  commenting  upon 
the  guests  with  her  host,  with  the  freedom 
of  old  acquaintanceship,  says  feelingly: 
**But  I  am  going  to  be  buried  in  Worces- 
ter, rd  rather  be  buried  in  some  perma- 
nent place." 

Mr.    Pcnnycook's    Boyf 

Dialect  stories,  it  must  be  confessed, 
however  well  told,  are  not  easy  reading, 
and  Mr.  Bell's  are  no  exception  to  the 
general  rule.  Yet  they  are  cleverly  told. 
They  all  present  some  skilfully  woven 
tale  about  some  distinct  motif.  They  are 
humorous  at  intervals,  cumbrously  so  at 
times,  but  sympathetic  always. 

Twelve    Stories    and    a    DreamJ 

Mr.  Wells  is  prolific.  He  has  written 
not  only  short  stories,  but  romances,  nov- 
els and  sociological  essays  as  well.  The 
twelve  stories  in  the  present  volume  are 
of  varied  theme  and  quality.  The  opening 
tale  deals  with  a  great  inventor,  albeit  an 
inconceivable  coward.  Story  II  is  of  a 
Magic  Shop,  of  too  imaginative  an  order 
to  reach  any  but  a  child  who  loves  tales 
of  the  impossible. 

"The  Valley  of  Spiders"  is  the  sort  of 
story  one  reads  and  wishes  with  all  one's 
heart  people  would  not  write — least  of  all 
print.  Spiders  may  be  interesting  to  those 
of  a  scientific  turn  of  mind,  who  study 
them  in  the  abstract,  but  it  is  not  pleasant 
reading  to  be  told  that  a  man  is  pursued 
by  spiders  measuring  a  foot  across. 

♦The  Courtship  op  a  Careful  Man~and 
A  Few  Other  Courtships.  By  E.  S.  Martin. 
Harper  &  Bros. 

tMR.  Pennycook's  Boy.  By  J.  J.  Bell.  Har- 
per &  Bros. 

JTwelve  Stories  and  a  Dream.  By  H.  G. 
Wells.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
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The  remaining  stories  are  couched  in 
Mr.  Wells's  usual  manner,  closing  with 
**A  Dream  of  Armageddon,"  the  gem  of 
the  collection. 

Fond    Adventures* 

Perhaps  Mr.  Hewlett's  greatest  suc- 
cesses were  *'Richard  Yea-and-Nay,"  and 
**The  Queen's  Quair,"  but  he  likewise  has 
the  rare  gift  of  clothing  the  children  of 
his  fancy  in  the  lighter  garb  of  "short 
fiction."  His  is  a  surpassing  gift — his 
woof  is  woven  into  a  tapestry,  softly  col- 
ored, brilliant  in  conception,  and  happy 
in  effect.  His  characters  stand  boldly 
forth,  from  a  background  of  carefully 
blended  hues,  and  trend  their  way  through 
perils,  battles  and  sudden  death,  with  a 
certainty  born  of  many  ages. 

There  are  but  four  short  stories  in  this 
volume  but  they  are  all  four  of  the  same 
"stuff"  which  made  up  his  larger  suc- 
cesses:— "The  Heart's  Key,"  a  mediaeval 
stor>'  of  love  and  its  reward ;  "Brazenhead 
the  Great,"  a  story  of  intrigue  and 
churchly  environment ;  "Buondelmonte's 
Saga,"  a  pathetic  tale  of  a  mother's  ambi- 
tion, and  "The  Love  Chase." 

At    Close    Range  f 

Mr.  Smith  says,  as  a  result  of  using  his 
microscope,  not  only  on  the  cutting  of  in- 
taglios, or  the  brushmarks  of  miniatures, 
but  also  on  the  emotions  of  human  beings, 
that  "at  the  bottom  of  every  heart,  cru- 
cible choked  with  life's  cinders,  there  can 
almost  always  be  found  a  drop  of  gold." 

This  "drop  of  gold"  glistens  and  radi- 
ates light  through  all  the  nine  short  stories 
in  this  collection.     "A  Night  Out"  is  told 

♦Fond  Adventures.  By  Maurice  Hewlett. 
Harper  &  Bros. 

tAx  Close  Range.  By  F.  Hopkinson  Smith. 
Charles  Scribners'  Sons. 


by  a  traveling  man — a  lecturer — immune 
to  discomfort,  and  appreciatively  alive  to 
an  oasis  of  comfort.  He  is  a  man  of  the 
nicest  kind  of  humor.  His  laugh  comes 
from  his  heart.  He  is  the  sort  women 
love,  children  trust — men  seek  as  a  friend. 
**Simple  Folk"  is  woven  about  a  life- 
saving  station.  "Old  Sunshine"  holds 
tears  and  smiles,  mostly  tears.  The  clos- 
ing story,  "A  Pot  of  Jam,"  is  charming. 

The    Club   of    Qjiecr   Trades* 

Rather  a  misnomer  as  to  title  is  "The 
Club  of  Queer  Trades,"  for  it  is  not  until 
the  close  of  the  collection  that  one  learns 
the  meaning.    Vocabulary,  or  even  weird 
ideas,  take  a  great  artist  to  clothe  them 
fittingly,  and  Mr.  Chesterton  has  not  the 
skill  of  Mr.  Conan  Doyle.     These  stories 
have  vague,  gray  draperies,  a  la  a  Henry 
James  conception.    There  is  much  talk — 
which  gets  nowhere.     There  is  an  occa- 
sional episode   which  finally  reaches   the 
bewildered  reader,  who  has  been  wonder- 
ing, if  she  or  he  reads  on — "what  next?*' 
The  author  says  of  "Basil"  in  the  opening 
story:  "Very  few  people  knew  anything 
of  Basil ;  not  because  he  was  in  the  least 
unsociable,  for  if  a  man  out  of  the  street 
had  walked  into  his  rooms  he  would  have 
kept  him  talking  till  morning.    Few  peo- 
ple knew  him,  because,  like  all  poets,  he 
could  do  without  them;  he  welccwned  a 
human  face  as  he  might  welcome  a  sudden 
blend  of  color  in  a  sunset;    but    he    no 
more  felt  the  need  of  going  out  to  parties 
than  he  felt  the  need  of  altering  the  sun- 
set clouds." 

Banal  ?  But  it  expresses  the  entire  tenor 
of  these  tales.  B.  J.  Rotart. 

*The  Club  of  Queer  Trades.     By  Gilbert 
K.  Chesterton.     Harper  &  Bros. 


Faith 


WHAT  then  is  faith? 
'Tis  to  find  in  bitterness  the  sweet, 
To  penetrate  the  shadows  for  the  beam  beyond ; 
'Tis  with  spirit  calm,  adversity  to  greet, 
And  well-resolved,  each  obstacle  to  meet. 

From  Faith,  contentment  is  not  far. 

Its  optimism  lightly  leaps  each  hindering  bar. 


N  ature    Studies 


An     Enticing    Book* 

ONE  reader,  just  **dropping  into"  its 
pages,  became  entirely  oblivious  of 
letters  to  be  written  and  various 
other  agenda;  she  read  on  and  on  till  at 
one  sitting  she  had  read  more  than  half 
through  the  book,  of  more  than  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pages.  The  word  **lore" 
in  the  title  is  a  fascinating  one,  opening 
up,  as  it  does,  mental  vistas  in  which  the 
mind  disports  itself  at  ease.  No  deep, 
knotty  problems  to  be  solved,  no  subtle 
meanings  to.be  penetrated — just  some  en- 
tertaining, gossipy  talk  about  birds  and 
their  ways,  the  beliefs,  legends,  the  super- 
stitions that  have  in  the  course  of  ages 
clustered  about  them.  The  author,  well 
Icnown  from  his  historical  studies,  in  this 
book  aims  to  create  an  interest  in  birds 
by  describing  their  homes  and  haunts, 
their  times  and  seasons,  their  eggs  and 
their  nests,  their  notes  and  their  food, 
their  loves  and  their  hates,  their  merry 
courtshios  and  their  parental  anxieties,  and 
their  still  more  imperious  instincts  of  mi- 
gration— to  penetrate  behind  the  graceful 
shape,  the  lissom  movements,  the  beauti- 
ful mask  of  feathers,  to  the  eager  little 
life,  vivid,  atractive,  mysterious,  almost 
but  not  quite  impenetrable,  which  under- 
lies them  all.  The  sympathy  with  these 
bright  little  creatures,  once  aroused,  he 
thinks,  "will  give  a  kind  of  sixth  sense  to 
its  possessgr,  lending  a  fresh  charm  to 
every  walk." 

The  birds  which  he  describes  most  fully, 
the  owl,  the  raven,  the  magpie,  the  rook, 
the  jackdaw,  the  cuckoo  and  a  few  others, 
are  those  which  "have  had  the  most  en- 
during influence  on  the  thoughts,  the 
hopes,  the  fears,  and  the  outlookings  of 
man."  The  raven  appears  in  literary  his- 
tory as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Cain.  He 
it  was  who  taught  the  first  murderer  to 
bury  the  body  of  his  brother.  He  has  a 
part  in  the  recorded  history  and  legends 
of  the  early  Romans.  He  is  the  sacred 
bird  of  Odin;  there  are  legends  connect- 

♦BiRD  Life  and  Bird  Lore.    By  Bosworth 
Smith.    Illustrated.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 


ing  him  with  Arthur  and  Mount  Badon, 
with  the  last  long  sleep  of  the  great  Em- 
peror Frederick  Barbarossa.  He  appears 
in  every  other  of  Shakespeare's  dramas,  in 
Dickens'  pages,  in  the  most  weird  and 
eerie  of  Poe's  ballads.  The  raven  has 
presaged  every  misfortune — and  how 
many  there  have  been — to  the  present 
royal  House  of  Hapsburg.  In  the  He- 
brew Bible,  in  the  Koran,  and  in  the 
legends  of  saints  and  martyrs,  he  is  the 
friend  and  provider  of  the  faithful. 

But  want  of  space  forbids  more  than 
to  say  that  we  are  made  acquainted  with 
an  old  manor  house  and  rectory,  deep  em- 
bowered in  shade,  the  like  of  which  exists 
not  elsewhere  than  in  England.  It  is  with 
these  as  a  centre  that  most  of  these  stu- 
dies of  "Bird  Life  and  Bird  Lore"  con- 
nect themselves.  M.  L. 

Wasps — Social   and    Solitary* 

STORIES  of  all  sorts  of  animals  have 
been  popular  for  the  last  several 
years,  and  the  book  market  has  be- 
come well  stocked  with  the  life-stories  of 
bears,  wolves,  birds,  and  even  frogs.  Most 
of  these  stories,  while  based  upon  actual 
facts,  are  filled  in  with  much  material  from 
the  author's  imagination.  In  "Wasps, 
Social  and  Solitary,"  by  George  W.  and 
Elizabeth  G.  Peckham,  we  have  stories  of 
the  lives  of  wasps,  based  upon  observa- 
tion and  experiment,  which  have,  as  John 
Burroughs  says  in  his  introduction  to  the 
book,  "all  the  interest  of  a  romance." 

The  Peckhams  are  reliable  authorities; 
they  stand  high  as  scientific  investigators, 
and  have  written  this  delightful  history 
of  their  studies  of  wasps  in  an  untechni- 
cal  form,  so  that  their  circle  of  readers 
may  increase  from  the  scientific  to  the  gen- 
eral reading  public.  The  book  has  the 
rare  advantage  of  being  a  popular  Nature 
book,  and  at  the  same  time  a  reliable  sci- 
entific reference  book. 

♦Wasps — Social  and  Solitary.  By  George 
W.  and  Elizabeth  G.  Peckham.  Illustrated. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
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The  Celibates'  Club* 

THIS  is  two  books  in  one,  containing 
**the  united  stories  of  The  Bache- 
lors' Club  and  The  Old  Maids' 
Club."  The  subject  permits  Mr.  Zang- 
will  to  "hit  off"  with  his  customary  clever 
satire  modem  fads  of  society  and  litera- 
ture. The  Bachelors*  Club  consists 
chiefly  of  artists,  litterateurs  and  philoso- 
phers, each  of  whom  finally  marries  or  is 
discovered  to  have  been  secretly  married 
during  club  membership.  It  takes  twelve 
long  chapters  to  effect  the  dissolution  of 
the  club,  one  chapter  to  each  member. 
The  Old  Maids'  Club,  on  the  other  hand, 
exists  to  reject  fair  applicants,  and  goes 
into  dissolution  when  its  founder  and 
sole  member,  Lillie  Dulcimer,  marries  her 
old  suitor  and  trusted  Trier  of  club  as- 
pirants, Lord  Silverdale. 

Mr.  Zangwill  has  selected  a  field  of 
illimitable  humor.  The  characteristic 
Zangwill  dialectic,  the  Zangwill  pun,  and 
the  Zangwill  satire  for  the  sake  of  satire, 
are  the  chief  distinctions  of  the  novel. 
Master  of  a  style  peculiarly  his  own, 
clever  as  always  in  the  choice  of  word 
and  idea,  brilliant  in  suggestion,  the  author 
in  this  work  has  not  only  run  the  entire 
gamut  of  mirth  and  rollicking  fun,  but 
has  incidentally  exposed  to  folly  many 
absurd  shams  and  unmeaning  convention- 
alities in  life. 

The  tale  of  the  rise  of  the  English 
Shakespeare,  Fladpick,  inimitable  in  exe- 
cution, is  a  merciless  satire  on  a  gullible 
literary  public;  while  Dr.  Fogson's  find- 
ing of  his  long  preconceived,  etherealized, 
and  idealized  love,  Barbara,  incarnate  in 
a  six  months*  old  baby,  cannot  be  im- 
proved upon  for  an  expression  of  the 
ludicrous  in  impractical,  so-called  scien- 
tific, but  machine-made,  philosophy.  These 
are  tw^o  of  the  most  brilliant  stories  in  the 
book.  It  takes  more  than  six  hundred 
pages  for  Mr.  Zangwill  to  feel  that  he 
has  done  justice  to  his  stock  of  humor — 
the  reader  is  not  considered.  This  is  the 
chief  fault  in  the  work.  The  very  pro- 
fusion of  humor  induces  to  ennui.     The 

*The  Celibates'  Club.    By  I.  Zang\\iiirfhe 
Macmillan  Company. 


numerous  illustrations  by  George  Hutch- 
inson, and  F.  H.  Townsend,  are  of  uni- 
form excellence.  G.  E.  R. 

Widdicombe* 

THIS  novel  of  life  in  the  west  of  Eng- 
land country  gives  to  the  reviewer 
somewhat  the  feeling  of  one  look- 
ing at  a  landscape  painting  of  singular 
beauty  and  strength  of  treatment,  not 
precisely  marred,  yet  at  the  least  not  en- 
hanced by  the  addition  of  figures  to  its 
foreground.  If  such  a  comment  seems 
to  imply  futility  to  the  novel  as  a  whole, 
since  there  can  be  no  other  material  save 
humanity  for  the  novelist  to  work  in, 
then  must  the  figure  be  withdrawn  as  an 
unwarranted  extremity  of  criticism :  for 
it  is  undeniable  that  the  characters  have 
that  sombre  realism  which  is  apparently 
inseparable,  as  Hardy  himself  has  taught 
us,  from  a  depiction  of  the  local  tempera- 
ment. Not  only  so,  but  the  development 
of  motives,  the  clash  of  evil  and  good, 
the  grip  of  the  individual  with  inevita- 
bility— all  are  portrayed  with  tragic  di- 
rectness and  dignity.  Indeed,  every  chief 
character  in  the  book ;  complex  Sylphinie 
herself,  half  spirit,  half  siren;  her  two 
lovers,  Repath,  sentimentalist,  and  Ish- 
mael;  John  Saxon,  poet  and  socialist; 
Niy  and  Rosemary,  children  of  passion 
and  innocence — each  one  seems  less  a 
personality  than  a  battleground,  a  thea- 
tre for  the  conflict  of  world-old  forces. 

Yet,  notwithstanding,  what  must  inevi- 
tably most  draw  the  reader's  absorption  is 
this  misty  west  country  itself, 
a  land  of  many  waters  for  half  the  year.  The 
lap  and  swirl  of  the  brown  streams  and  the 
subtle  gurgles  of  the  peat-moss  as  the  bog- 
cotton  bows  to  the  on-coming  flow,  fill  the 
ear  with  a  ceaseless  murmur  that  is  full  of 
peace:  in  summer  the  slumberous  whisper  of 
the  heath-bells  sounds  near  the  head  of  Widey 

water But  while  above  the  wind 

coming  from  the  moors  is  keen  and  breathes 
of  heather  and  peat,  down  below  the  tree  roofs 
the  air  is  heavy  with  the  smell  of  moss  and  of 
fern,  the  sunlight  richly  golden,  and  the  cas- 
cade of  water,  cool  in  the  hottest  summer  days, 
so  murmurously  still  that  the  hum  of  a  strayed 
and  belated  bee  is  startling,  like  a  sudden  cry 
of  alarm. 

♦Widdicombe.     By  M.  P.  Wilcocks.     John 
Lane. 
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This  is  the  special  excellence  of  **Wid- 
dicombe,"  its  atmosphere,  not  lightly  to 
be  come  at  in  many  seasons  of  *'best  sell- 
ers," and  therefore  to  be  gratefully  ac- 
cepted. H.  T.  P. 

The    Black    Motor   Car* 

WE  were  led  to  expect  by  the  ele- 
ments of  strength  that  glimmered 
in  **The  Princess  Thora''  a  far 
different  work  than  is  here  before  us  in 
"The  Black  Motor  Car."  The  star-actor, 
a  faithless  husband  and  a  malefactor  in 
general,  gains  the  hatred  of  a  woman,  his 
associate  in  crime,  by  his  refusal  to  elope 
with  her;  in  turn  he  is  betrayed  by  her 
and  sent,  to  prison  for  fifteen  years.  At 
the  end  of  such  time  we  are  presented 
with  an  offensive  type  of  mock-tragedian, 
nourishing  a  morbid  desire  for  revenge 
on  the  woman  who  was  the  instrument 
of  his  well-earned  punishment. 

During  the  fifteen  years  of  inactive  serv- 
ice in  the  world  the  man's  inventive  talent 
is  given  full  power,  and  a  wonderfully  con- 
ceived machine,  "The  Black  Motor  Car," 
is  the  result.  A  search  for  the  woman  is 
begun,  and  she  is  discovered  in  the  wife 
of  an  English  Earl.  Then  follow  a  series 
of  adventures  that  beggar  the  extravagant 
tales  of  Bagdad;  burglaries  and  murders 
are  but  pastime  to  this  knight  of  the  noise- 
less machine. 

Fortunately  for  the  reader,  a  common- 
place plot  dwelt  upon  with  a  rather  un- 
healthy interest  is  somewhat  relieved  by 
several  breathless  chases,  that  are  really 
well  described ;  the  excitement  of  the  last 
race  culminating  in  the  melodramatic  end- 
ing of  motor  and  motorist  in  the  quick- 
sands of  Essex.  M.  J.  Gill. 

Art   Thou    the    Manf 

THE  scene  of  this  tale  is  laid  in 
Denver,  in  the  heart  of  the  tender- 
loin. Three  women  have  been 
strangled.  No  one  has  paid  the  penalty 
of  either  crime.  In  each  case,  a  man  who 
has  attained  reputation  as  a  criminal 
lawyer  has  won  a  favorable  verdict  from 
the  jury.  Of  great  personal  magnetism, 
austere,  distant,  but  withal  a  most  affec- 
tionate brother  to    the    sister  whom   he 

♦The  Black  Motor  Car.  By  Harris  Bur- 
land.     Dillingham  &  Co. 

tART  Thou  the  Man?  By  Buy  Bert  on. 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 


adores,  he  is  little  understood  and  stands 
apart. 

His  charge  to  the  jury  during  the  trial 
of  one  of  the.  suspects  is  florid  in  its  melo- 
dramatic method  of  describing  the  prob- 
able way  in  which  the  crime  was  commit- 
ted and  the  feelings  of  the  murderer  at  the 
time.  This  strained  dramatic  strength  is 
the  only  kind  of  strength  that  the  book 
possesses.  Yet  so  subtly  is  the  mystery 
continued  throughout  the  story,  meshed 
about  as  it  is  with  colorful  descriptions  of 
the  gambling  palaces,  and  the  abode  of 
those  who  seek  shelter  from  the  far-reach- 
ing arm  of  the  law,  that  one  nears  the 
close  before  one  learns  the  criminal.  It 
is  a  work  of  the  most  engrossing  interest. 

B.   J.   ROTART. 

The    Belted   Seas* 

THE  story  of  Captain  Tom  Bucking- 
ham and  his  voyages  to  Porto  del 
Rey  and  other  places,  but  mostly 
other  places,  will  prove  an  invaluable  aid 
in  the  treatment  of  melancholia;  it  will 
prove  as  stimulating  to  the  mental  palate 
after  the  long  series  of  hypothetical  and 
serious  stories  with  which  we  have  been 
deluged  as  a  glass  of  mead  after  a  dusty 
walk.  Captain  Tom  is  irrepressible,  and 
his  companions  are  more  so;  his  friend 
Sadler  especially.  Sadler  indulges  in 
thoughts  which  might  be  called  poetry,  ac- 
cording to  one's  idea  of  what  may  be  con- 
sidered as  constituting  the  poetic.  Sailors 
as  a  class  seem  to  be  noted  for  their  un- 
rivaled imagination,  but  Captain  Tom  has 
them  all  outclassed — and  we  cannot  help 
asking  the  author  the  same  question  that 
Sadler  asks  in  his  "Prayer" — 

Lord  God  of  the  motions 

Of  lumberin'  OQeans, 

There's  some  of  ypur  notions 

Is  handsome  and  free; 

But  what  in  the  brewin' 

And  sizzlin'  and  stewin' 

Did  you  think  you  was  doin*. 

The  time  you  done  me?         R.  W.  B. 

The    Medal    of   Honorf 

IT  has  long  been  a  recognized  fact  that 
General  Charles  King  is  writing  too 
many  books  to  write  them  well,  and 
yet  it  is  as  well  recognized  that  his  books 

*The  Beltj&d  Seas.  By  Arthur  Colton. 
Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
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are  popular  and  widely  read.  "The  Medal 
of  Honor,"  General  King's  newest  story, 
will  prove  no  exception  to  this  rule.  It 
is  poorly  written  from  many  standpoints, 
but  tells  an  interesting  tale  of  army  life 
which  will  be  read. 

The  story  is  placed  in  West  Point,  at  an 
army  post  in  Arizona,  in  a  Western  Col- 
lege town,  a  new  departure  for  General 
King,  and  back  again  in  West  Point. 

Very  little  attention  is  given  to  charac- 
ter study  in  the  book.  There  is  the  same 
brave  hero,  who  seems  to  differ  little  from 
General  King's  other  heroes.  The  heroine, 
however,  is  not  the  captain's  daughter,  and 
thus  is  interesting.  General  King  writes, 
however,  to  tell  his  story,  and  he  tells  an 
interesting  one  in  "The  Medal  of  Honor." 

Little     Burr* 

LITTLE  BURR,"  except  to  a  close 
student  of  history  or  to  some 
Burr  enthusiast,  will  scarcely  be 
interesting.  Having  read  "Blennerhas- 
sett"  and  "The  Climax,"  it  was  no  sur- 
prise to  find  Mr.  Pidgin  continuing  in  the 
same  highly  eulogistic  strain.  As  an  ac- 
count of  the  Revolutionary  War  the  story 
is  incomplete,  as  a  romance  the  hero  is  un- 
interesting, and  although  Mr.  Pidgin  is 
such  a  lover  of  Burr,  he  himself  draws  the 
picture  as  that  of  a  self-opinionated,  self- 
ish, egotistical  young  man,  with  no  higher 
concern  than  his  own  ambition  and  the 
exploitation  of  his  own  opinions.  From 
the  part  of  the  war  which  Mr.  Pidgin  de- 
scribes, and  the  part  which  Burr  plays  in 
it,  it  would  seem  as  though  that  were  the 
only  part  of  the  Revolution  worth  recount- 
ing, and  Washington,  Lafayette  and  the 
other  generals  were  outclassed,  and  Burr, 
the  greatest  strategist,  tmgeneralized. 

The     Black    Barquef 

A  GRANDSON  of  Thornton  Jenkins, 
Rear-Admiral  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  and  kinsman  to  Sir  Robert 
Jenkins,  B.  C.  B.,  Vice-Admiral,  Royal 
Navy,  Captain  Hains  has  been  an  intelli- 
gent and  interesting  writer  of  short  sea 
tales. 

*LiTTLE  Burr.  By  Charles  Felton  Pidgin, 
author  of  "Blennerhassett,"  etc.  The  John 
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The  present  volume  is  his  first  attempt 
to  write  a  consecutive  novel,  and  it  em- 
bodies in  its  pages  descriptions  of  life 
aboard  a  pirateer,  which  are  remarkable 
for  their  strength  and  realistic  and  thriU- 
ing  in  their  coloring.  The  story  is  told 
in  the  first  person  by  a  man  named  Hey- 
wood,  who  is  induced  to  seek  a  berth 
under  false  pretenses.  He  later  finds  that 
the  frigate  is  a  slaver  and  instead  of  being 
**First  Officer,"  as  his  papers  designate, 
he  is  relegated  to  the  guns. 

The  interest  of  the  stor}^  is  augmented 
by  the  presence  on  board  of  the  daughter 
of  one  of  the  owners  of  the  pirate  ship, 
and  the  gathering  of  the  slaves  is  a  de- 
scriptive bit  full  of  vivid  interest.  The 
mutiny  which  finally  breaks  all  bonds,  the 
murderous  melee  which  follows,  in  which 
the  blacks  play  their  part,  and  the  survival 
of  only  Heywood,  Miss  Allen  and  a  sailor, 
when  rescued  by  a  United  States  Man-of- 
War,  is  told  with  an  intensity  that  pic- 
tures closely  the  scene  of  massacre.  The 
story  is  interesting  throughout,  and  re- 
plete with  the  vernacular  common  to  sea- 
faring folk. 

The    Outlet* 

THE  instinct  for  adventure  is  primal 
in  the  race ;  hence  it  is  that  we  read 
with  a  vivid  interest  such  a  book  as 
this  one,  despite  its  lack  of  perspective 
and  proportion.  In  addition  to  the  appeal 
of  nature,  to  the  thrill  of  a  life  without 
conventions  or  reflections,  energized  by  a 
splendid  physical  activity  as  constant  and 
unconscious  as  breathing,  there  is  also  the 
romance  that  attends  on  large  undertak- 
ings, on  struggles  in  whatever  field  of 
brains  and  skill  and  strength  against  odds, 
the  reading  of  which  calls  the  pulse  of  the 
reader  to  a  noble  response.  Here  is  the 
raw  material  of  the  beef  trust,  the  incip- 
ience of  a  business  of  enormous  import, 
a  conflict  of  huge  proportion  from  start 
to  finish,  from  the  hoof  to  the  ticker. 

Stories  of  plainsmen,  narratives  of  cat- 
tle-ranching, have  been  dressed  for  us 
before  now  in  the  language  of  romance, 
and  sometimes  they  have  gained,  some- 
times they  have  lost  thereby.  Here  arc 
the  ungarnished,  unaligned  facts  of  a  great 

♦The  Outlet.  By  Andy  Adams.  Houghton, 
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cattle-drive  of  the  early  '8o's,  told  in  the 
language  of  a  "cow-man/*  The  language, 
as  the  whole  book,  fairly  reeks  of  its  sub- 
ject, even  to  the  extent  of  having  its  very 
explanations  of  the  ways  of  cattle-craft  so 
full  of  the  vernacular  as  to  be  at  times 
difficult  to  the  layman,  though  that  fact 
somehow  adds  to  the  convincingness  of 
the  result.  One  is  not  reading  fiction,  but 
a  faithful  reproduction  of  the  conditions 
which  after  the  war  confronted  the  West- 
em  producer  of  beef   for  market. 

Incidentally,  the  reader  may  also  find 
pleasure  in  sundry  glimpses  here  vouch- 
safed him  of  the  buoyant  and  abandoned 
humor,  the  generous  humanity,  and  the 
guileless  profligacy  of  the  genus  cowboy. 

H.  T.  P. 

The     Wanderers* 

IT  is  a  far  cry  from  Gibraltar  to  Luzon, 
but  the  way  seems  short,  when  we 
travel  on  the  "Gunga'*  in  Dr.  Row- 
land's **Wanderers."  A  duel  in  Spain,  a 
stolen  yacht,  several  interesting  proposals, 
a  hurricane  at  sea  and  similar  episodes 
follow  each  other  in  quick  succession. 
Brian  Kinard,  owner  of  the  Gunga,  a 
scatter-brained  but  good-hearted  Irishman, 
and  his  friend  Arthur  Brown,  world- 
famous  artist  and  chronic  globe-trotter, 
figure  in  hair-raising  episodes  and  escapes, 
most  of  Brown's  being  from  women,  and 
there  are  several  delicious  descriptions  of 
how  not  to  become  engaged.  Brown  falls 
desperately  in  love  in  every  port  and  be- 
tween times,  but  escapes  unscathed  and 
sheds  no  salt  tears  over  what  might  have 
been,  in  which  result  the  reader  readily 
acquiesces.  Aided  by  wind,  fortune  and 
friends,  they  arrive  at  Singapore,  and  one 
must  regret  that  the  voyage  could  not  have 
been  made  a  more  protracted  one. 

R.  W.  B. 

The  Vision  of  Elijah  Berlf 
'''T^HE  Vision  of  Elijah  Beri"  stands 
I  out  in  bold  relief  from  its  Cali- 
-^  fornia  background.  It  is  a  story 
to  read,  because  the  struggles  with  the 
barren  soil  lay  bare  the  inner  struggles, 
the  "servitudes."  The  men  and  the  affairs 
of  the  story  have  their  counterparts   in 

♦The  WANDERERS.~By  HenrjTC.  Rowland. 
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fact.  The  land  boom  and  its  collapse,  the 
ambitions,  the  contentions,  the  intrigues, 
are  at  the  base  of  familiar  dangers  that 
we  stimulate  rather  than  curb. 

Elijah  Berl's  vision  was  to  make  the 
barren  land  **blossom  like  the  rose."  Alone 
he  could  not  do  it.  Winston,  the  engi- 
neer, clear,  straight,  bracing,  hesitates  to 
join  the  man  whose  moral  crookedness  he 
felt. 

In  the  brief  limit  of  my  review  it  is  im- 
possible to  trace  the  stream  from  the  part- 
ing of  the  way,  or  to  show  how  the  New 
England  conscience  was  silenced.  But  the 
author  makes  clear  that  the  greater  part  of 
sin  is  not  the  result  of  deliberation,  but 
the  unconscious  instinct  yielding  to  im- 
pulses that  should  be  strangled.  The  silent 
growth  of  sin  and  its  accumulated  penal- 
ties in  the  life  and  tragic  death  of  Elijah 
we  can  only  glance  at.  That  sex  cannot 
be  ignored  we  see  in  the  fearless  Helen 
Lansdale,  who  moved  without  hesitation 
among  men,  considering  work  and  not 
sex,  and  yet  paying  the  penalty  in  pity, 
in  suffering  and  sacrifice. 

KaTK   BlACKISTON  STILI.K. 

Pocket    Books 

A  MAN  may  sHp  one  of  these  red 
and  green  "Pocket  Books" 
(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)  in  his  pocket 
and  read  it  on  the  day's  trips  to  and  from 
town.  They  will  occupy  those  hours 
when  he  feels  the  need  of  laying  aside 
business  cares- and  problems.  They  were 
written  to  amuse,  and  amuse  they  will. 
The  first  five  in  the  series  comprise  "The 
House  in  the  Mist"  and  "The  Amethyst 
Box,"  by  Anna  Katherine  Green;  "The 
Princess  Elopes"  and  "Enchantment,"  by 
Harold  MacGrath,  and  "Motormaniacs," 
by  Lloyd  Osboume. 

The  two  mystery  tales  by  Mrs.  Rohlfs 
are  characteristic.  Either  will  keep  one 
on  the  qui  vive  for  an  hour,  and  one  may 
produce  the  "creeps."  Mr.  MacGrath's 
story  of  the  princess  who  ran  away  is  a 
delectable  bit  of  humorous  imagining, 
while  the  tales  in  "Enchantment"  are  fif- 
teen-minute comedies  in  adventure.  The 
idiosyncrasies  of  the  "Motormaniacs"  are 
described  in  a  way  to  provoke  plenty  of 
healthful  laughter,  and  as  an  after-dinner 
diversion  deserve  the  heartiest  recom- 
mendation. 
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Modern    England* 

THE  third  volume  of  Mr.  Paul's  val- 
uable "History"  shov^rs  no  falling 
off  in  the  merits  which  marked  the 
first  two  volumes  and  made  them  the  ob- 
ject of  favorable  comment  from  the  critics. 
The  author  brought  his  second  volume 
to  a  close  with  the  death  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  and  the  present  installment  opens 
with  the  formation  of  the  Russell-Glad- 
stone administration,  and  traces  the  his- 
tory of  England  from  that  event  (1866) 
through  the  ten  years  following. 

The  importance  of  this  period  of  Eng- 
lish history  is  at  once  manifest  to  anyone 
who  takes  the  trouble  of  passing  in  review 
the  principal  facts  of  the  time.  In  English 
politics  the  chief  figures,  of  course,  were 
Gladstone  and  Disraeli.  The  Franco- 
Prussian  War  was  the  most  momentous 
event  of  Continental  history,  while  the 
convention  for  the  settlement  of  the  claims 
against  Great  Britain  arising  from  the 
damage  inflicted  by  the  Confederate 
cruiser  "Alabama"  upon  the  commerce  of 
the  United  States  was  a  memorable  event 
in  international  affairs.  The  internal  his- 
tory of  England  during  these  years  wit- 
nessed many  striking  vicissitudes.  Among 
them  may  be  cited  the  full-blown  flower- 
ing of  Liberalism,  with  its  profound  effects 
upon  life  and  thought.  The  abolition 
of  religious  tests  at  the  great  univer- 
sities; the  new  conceptions  of  political 
economy,  fostered  by  J.  S.  Mill  and  his 
followers ;  the  sweeping  effect  of  enlight- 
ened legislation,  which  brushed  away  many 
anachronisms  in  the  law ;  together  with  a 
powerful  intellectual  and  ethical  move- 
ment in  which  some  of  the  most  able  pens 
were  employed — all  these  factors  contrib- 
ute to  make  the  ten  years  surveyed  in  this 
volume  one  of  the  most  interesting 
decades  of  modem  English  history. 

Mr.  Paul  has  followed  the  general  plan 
of  his  preceding  volumes.     He  notes  the 

♦A  History  of  \foDERN  England.  By  Her- 
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facts  of  history  as  gathered  from  politics, 
social  life,  literature,  science  and  intellec- 
tual development.  He  aims  to  present  a 
picture  of  the  time  with  such  criticism  and 
explanation  as  may  be  needful  for  the  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  reader.  In  gen- 
eral it  may  be  said  that  the  author's  judg- 
ments of  the  chief  actors  are  marked  by 
fairness  and  discrimination.  He  has  also 
used  his  abundant  material  with  discre- 
tion. The  volumes  issued  so  far  are  very 
well  done,  and  constitute  a  work  the  |>e- 
rusal  of  which  the  reader  who  likes  his  his- 
tory with  some  warmth  of  coloring  will 
find  profitable. 

Albert  S.  Henry. 

The    Literature    of  the 
Russians  * 

PRINXE  PETER  KROPOTKIN 
delivered  eight  lectures  on  the  "Lit- 
erature of  Russia  During  the  Nine- 
teenth Century"  at  the  Lowell  Institute, 
in  Boston,  during  March  of  1901.  These 
discourses  are  now  collected  in  a  volume 
for  the  use  of  the  general  reader,  who 
knows  comparatively  little  about  Russian 
literature,  but  who  would  like  to  know 
more.  These  317  pages  give  a  clear  ex- 
position of  the  chief  characteristics  of 
the  great  Russian  writers  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  describing  the  important 
works  of  each.  An  introductory  chapter 
contains  a  brief  survey  of  the  folk-lore 
and  songs  and  the  foundation  features  of 
the  language.  Russia  is  rich  in  tradition, 
and  the  late  development  of  civilization 
among  the  people  has  been  instrumental 
in  preserving  much  of  this,  which  can 
now  be  reclaimed  in  bulk  and  not  in  the 
fragments  in  which  the  large  measure  of 
our  own  English  folk-lore  has  had  to  be 
rescued  from  oblivion. 

Regarding  the  greater  of  the  Russian 
writers.     Prince      Kropotkin      compares 

♦Russian    Literature.     By   P.    Kropotkin. 
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Pushkin  to  Schiller,  and  speaks  of  his 
having  been  called  the  Russian  Byron, 
an  incorrect  appreciation.    For,  he  says, 

With  his  Hght  character,  Pushkin  could  not 
fathom,  and  still  less  share,  the  depth  of  hatred 
and  contempt  towards  post-revolutionary  Eu- 
rope which  consumed  Byron*s  heart 

Pushkin's  real  force  was  in  his  having  created 
in  a  few  years  the  Russian  literary  language, 
and  having  freed  literature  from  the  theatrical, 
pompous  style  which  was  formerly  considered 
necessary  to  whatever  was  printed  in  black  and 
white.  He  was  great  in  his  stupendous  powers 
of  poetical  creation:  in  his  capacity  of  taking 
the  commonest  things  in  everyday  life,  or  the 
commonest  feelings  of  the  most  ordinary  per- 
son, and  of  so  relating  them  that  the  reader 

lived  them  through As  to  beauty  of 

form,  his  verses  are  so  "easy"  that  one  knows 
them  by  heart  after  having  read  them  twice 
or  thrice. 

Considerations  of  Lermontoif,  Gogol, 
Turgueneff,  Tolstoy,  Gontcharoff,  Dos- 
toyevskiy  and  Nekrasoff  follow.  The 
last  three  chapters  in  the  book  are  de- 
voted to  a  study  of  the  drama,  the  folk- 
novelist  and  the  realists,  of  which  Gorky 
is  one,  and  general  literature — political 
writings,  satire,  art-criticism,  etc. 

In  Russia,  literature  is  a  great  influence' 
and  has  much  to  do  with  the  development 
of  character.  To  put  even  a  general  sur- 
vey of  Russian  literature  into  so  small  a 
compass  has  been  a  difficult  task,  but  the 
volume  presented  by  Prince  Kropotkin 
should  offer  an  interesting  study  to  the 
reader  who  is  not  prepared  to  go  deeply 
into  the  subject,  yet  who  would,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  be  well-informed.  The  book 
should  be  the  means  of  introducing  many 
to  the  works  of  the  Russian  writers,  in 
which  there  is  so  much  of  beauty,  of 
originality  and,  best  of  all,  of  life. 

Following   the    Sun-Flag* 

WITH  Port  Arthur  as  a  goal,  a 
number  of  war  correspondents, 
among  them  Mr.  John  Fox,  Jr., 
set  out  for  Japan  in  the  early  part  of  the 
Japanese-Russian  war,  with  the  distinct 
purpose  in  view  of  witnessing  the  Jap- 
anese "in  assault  and  in  retreat — to  see 
him  fighting,  wounded,  and  since  such 
things  in  war  must  be,  dying — dead.'' 
Without  the  consent  of  the  Japanese  it 
was    impossible    to    reach    Port  Arthur. 

♦Following  the  Sun-Flag.    By  John  Fox, 
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Supposedly  this  consent  was  gained,  also 
promise  of  assistance  and  escort,  and  out- 
wardly furthering  the  plan,  the  Japanese, 
with  characteristic  cunning,  prevented 
their  reaching  the  frcMit.  For  seven 
months  they  were  detained  in  Tokio  and 
Manchuria,  seeing  or  learning  nothing 
concerning  the  real  object  of  the  journey. 
But  one  Russian  soldier  was  seen,  de- 
scribed by  the  author  as  follows:  "We 
had  a  shock  and  a  thrill  to-day.  It  was 
noon,  and  while  we  sat  on  a  low  stone 
wall  in  a  grassy  grove,  a  few  carts  fille'd 
with  Japanese  passed  slowly  by.  In  one 
cart  sat  a  man  in  a  red  shirt,  with  a  white 
handkerchief  tied  over  his  head  and  under 
his  chin.  Facing  him  was  a  bearded  Jap- 
anese with  a  musket  between  his  knees. 
The  man  in  the  red  shirt  wearily  turned 
his  face.  It  was  young,  smooth-shaven 
and  white.  I  couldn't  help  feeling  pity 
and  shame — pity  for  him  and  a  shame  for 
myself  that  I  needn't  explain.  It's  no  use. 
Blood  is  thicker  than  water." 

It  was  during  this  time  that  Mr.  Fox,  a 
close  and  sympathetic  observer,  gathered 
the  interesting  material  in  the  present 
volume. 

"Following  the  Sun-Flag"  gives  us  a 
picture  of  present-day  society  in  Japan,  a 
comparative  study  of  Japanese  character 
that  is  finely  realistic,  and  a  series  of  per- 
sonal experiences  carefully  noted.  The 
work  is  sometimes  discursive,  as  such  a 
volume  is  likely  to  be,  but  never  dull,  and 
brightened  with  a  touch  of  happy  humor. 

Mr.  Fox  has  the  faculty  of  using  words 
with  an  attractive  ease  that  is  wholly 
pleasing ;  a  situation  is  explained ;  a  trait 
in  character  is  particularized ;  a  patriotic 
spirit  illustrated  by  what  appears  for  the 
instant  to  be  a  trifling  assertion. 

M.  J.  Gill. 

William    Cullen    Bryant* 

FOR  the  biographical  facts  of  this 
monograph  Mr.  Bradley  has  relied 
on  the  "official"  "Life"  of  the  poet 
by  Parke  Godwin.  The  literary  criticism 
represents  the  author's  individual  point 
of  view.  As  a  biography  this  little  book 
is  excellent ;  the  story  of  Bryant's  life  has 

♦William  Cullen  Bryant.  By  W.  A.  Brad- 
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been  told  with  interest  and  sympathy.  To 
ample  knowledge  of  poetry  Mr.  Bradley 
brings  a  lucid  and  engaging  style  which 
merits  praise.  The  author's  tone  is  serious 
and  thoughtful ;  the  tone  of  a  cultured  stu- 
dent of  letters.  Surely  it  is  pleasant  to 
meet  a  new  book  in  these  days  of  slovenly 
writing,  which  was  evidently  composed  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  English  dic- 
tion. 

Together  with  his  strictly  biographical 
duty  to  faithfully  narrate  Bryant's  career, 
and  to  portray  his  personal  and  literary 
character,  Mr.  Bradley  thinks  he  is  obliged 
to  defend  the  poet  from  adverse  criticism. 
Perhaps,  as  he  urges,  our  critics  have  done 
Bryant  scant  justice.  It  is  customary  for 
poets  to  have  alternate  periods  of  praise 
and  detraction.  And,  as  our  author  sug- 
gests, it  may  be  that  in  the  future  Bryant 
will  be  assigned  his  true  place  in  litera- 
ture, a  place  not  so  high,  perhaps,  as  his 
enthusiastic  admirers  would  like,  but  still 
secure  in  the  temple  of  letters. 

Mr.  Bradley  points  out  that  there  is  a 
double  strain  in  Bryant — Puritanism  and 
Paganism.  In  this,  however,  Bryant  is  at 
one  with  some  of  the  first  poets  of  mod- 
ern times.  For  the  love  of  righteousness 
and  the  perception  of  beauty  are  two  of 
the  strongest  cultural  forces  in  the  modern 
world.  Bryant  looked  into  the  heart  of 
man,  and  he  looked  into  nature,  not,  how- 
ever, with  intellectual  depth  or  warmth 
of  feeling.  "He  is  the  poet,"  says  Mr. 
Bradley. 

Even  of  nature  only  in  the  sense  of  seeking 
to  reproduce  the  charm  of  her  external  loveli- 
ness. He  does  not  penetrate  like  Wordsworth 
into  her  fastnesses,  and  even  the  moral  or  re- 
ligious significance  which  he  finds  in  nature  is 
less  the  result  of  any  spiritualizing  of  her  own 
proper  life  or  influences,  than  what  is  brought 
to  her  by  Bryant  out  of  his  inherited  Puritan 
theology. 

What  is  his  place  in  American  literature? 
In  the  well-chosen  phrase  of  Mr.  Bradley, 
**He  marked  the  first  growth  of  imagina- 
tive self-consciousness  in  America."  Per- 
haps this  is,  after  all,  his  true  position  in 
letters.  lie  was  surely  not  a  great  poet ; 
he  was  not,  indeed,  a  great  writer  in  prose 
or  verse;  he  has  left  no  splendid  and  en- 
during work,  the  loss  of  which  would  be 
deeply  felt  in  literature.  But  he  had  much 
poetical  ability,  and  he  maintained  the  dig- 


nity of  letters  at  a  time  when  our  national 
life  was  forlornly  bare  of  art  and  poetry. 
One  turns  with  genuine  pleasure  to 
Mr.  Bradley's  book,  so  full  of  insight  and 
exhibiting  rare  interpretative  power.  Here 
one  finds  mature,  balanced  judgment,  a 
marked  enthusiasm  for  Bryant,  to  be  sure, 
but  rarely  a  word  in  excess  of  good  taste. 
A  volume  so  stimulative  as  this  should 
awaken  fresh  interest  in  the  earliest  of  our 
writers  to  whom  the  title  of  poet  can  be 
applied,  not  by  courtesy,  but  by  right 
divine.  Albert  S.  Henry. 

Ernest    Rcnan* 

IX  the  eight  chapters  comprising  this 
volume  Dr.  Barry  describes  Renan's 
career,  and  gives  some  account  of  the 
famous  books  which  alternately  amazed 
and  fascinated  the  world.  There  are  other 
lives  in  the  history  of  literature  more  in- 
teresting than  Kenan's — lives  where  per- 
sonality rose  to  heights  never  reached  by 
the  French  savant — but  Renan,  both  in 
his  life  and  his  works  has  this  interest: 
he  was  typical  of  a  phase  in  the  history  of 
human  intellect  during  the  last  century  ;  he 
represented  the  attitude  of  a  man  whose 
prime  saw  the  beginning  of  a  great  sci- 
entific movement,  but  who,  unfortunately, 
did  not  live  long  enough  to  see  its  simply 
destructive  tendencies  begin  to  wear  out 
and  a  new  criticism  assail  the  positions 
confidently  maintained  by  the  older  critics. 
Renan  could  not  solve  the  riddle  of  exist- 
ence, and  he  fell  back  upon  negation  and 
hedonism.  In  this  he  was  not  alone.  Many 
strong  intellects  of  the  century  assumed 
practically  the  same  attitude.  Such  men 
are  not  immoral;  they  are  non-religious. 
!Many  of  Dr.  Barry's  interpretations  and 
comments  on  Renan's  writings  are  partic- 
larly  felicitous  and  eflfective.  He  shows, 
what  is  very  true,  that  Renan  was  every- 
where and  at  all  times  a  literary  artist.  In 
scholarship  he  followed  the  lead  of  the 
Germans,  his  immense  enidition  led  to  no 
conclusions  that  could  be  accepted  as  final ; 
he  settled  no  vexed  question  beyond  dis- 
pute. The  "Life  of  Jesus*'  is  a  prose 
poem,  beautiful  and  infinitely  pathetic,  per- 
haps, but  it  is  not  science,  nor  is  it  history. 
Written  in  the  Holy  Land,  in  a  moment  of 
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brilliant  inspiration,  with  no  books  of  ref- 
erence at  hand  but  Josephus  and  the  Greek 
New  Testament,  this  book  is  a  work  of 
literary  art.  Exquisite  as  it  is  in  fancy, 
imagery  and  language,  it  cannot  be  reck- 
oned as  a  formidable  assault  upon  Chris- 
tianity. 

Renan  will  fail  to  impress  the  future 
because  of  his  lack  of  moral  seriousness. 
This  point  is  well  taken  by  Dr.  Barry,  who 
shows  that  the  great  French  writer  looked 
upon  the  world  from  the  Greek  point  of 
view,  satisfied  with  beauty  and  knowledge, 
but  without  fixed  principles  of  morality 
and  content  that  life  should  be  easy  and 
pleasant,  though  character  suffered  sadly. 
We  are  not  prepared,  however,  to  follow 
Dr.  Barry  in  his  sweeping,  almost  con- 
temptuous, strictures  on  Renan*s  phil- 
osophy. It  is  here  that  the  author  finds 
himself  hopelessly  out  of  sympathy  with 
his  subject.  With  many  merits  to  com- 
mend it,  this  little  book  sometimes  shows 
zeal  running  free  before  wide  vision  and 
balanced  judgment. 

The    War    of    the    Classes* 

ESPECIALLY  timely  because  of  the 
strike  in  Chicago,  which  so  upset 
business  conditions,  is  Jack  Lon- 
don's new  book,  ''The  War  of  the 
Classes."  In  it  he  discusses  the  relations 
of  the  great  federations  of  labor  to  each 
other  and  to  the  government  of  the  nation. 
He  tells  us  of  the  conditions  of  society — 
the  sharp  line  drawn  between  capitalist 
and  workingman,  almost  impossible  to 
cross,  which  causes  the  struggle  that  is 
going  on  between  the  two  classes. 

Jack  London  has  the  courage  of  his 
convictions;  few  men  dare  to  say  so 
plainly  what  they  think  of  existing  con- 
ditions and  their  outcome.  Mr.  London 
reasons  clearly,  and  endeavors  to  show 
us  just  where  the  danger  of  the  future 
lies,  where  we  as  a  nation  may  stumble 
and  fall,  and  how  it  is  possible  to  get 
around  this  danger.     He  points  out  the 

♦The  War  of  the  Classes.  By  Jack  Lon- 
don.    The  Macmillan  Co. 


likelihood  of  degeneration  "when  the 
common  man's  day  shall  have  arrived/' 
for  he  asks  ''since  he  (the  common  man) 
is  bent  upon  dragging  down  the  bour- 
geoisie and  reconstructing  society,  can  he 
so  reconstruct  that  a  oremium,  in  some 
unguessed  way  or  other,  will  still  be  laid 
upon  the  strong  and  efficient,  so  that  the 
human  type  will  continue  to  develop  ?" 

The  book  is  .written  with  a  purpose, 
strongly  and  vividly.  It  is  not  pessimistic, 
but  tells  the  truth,  in  an  effort  to  stimulate 
the  world  to  think  seriously  and  clearly, 
and  then  to  act. 

C.  Edna  BramblK. 

American    National    Adminis- 
tration* 

DR.  FARLIE  has  written  what  may 
be  regarded  as  a  pioneer  work  on 
this  important  subject.  His  object 
is  to  describe  our  national  administrative 
organization,  as  distinguished  from  the 
constitutional  problems  about  which  an 
extensive  literature  has  grown.  The 
scope  of  the  book  does  not  include  "an 
account  of  the  national  government  as  a 
whole,  but  simply  of  the  administrative 
system.'' 

The  several  chapters  treat  of  the  office 
of  the  President,  of  the  Senate  and  Con- 
gress, of  the  Cabinet,  of  administrative 
organization,  of  the  various  departments 
of  government,  and  lastly  of  detached 
bureaus,  such  as  the  Interstate  Commerce 
and  Civil  Service  Commissions,  etc. 

The  author  has  written  from  a  first- 
hand study  of  the  original  documents,  viz : 
the  Constitution,  United  States  statutes, 
administrative  reports  and  judicial  de- 
cisions. The  book  is  not  a  philosophical 
treatise ;  it  is  descriptive  in  character,  and 
the  facts  are  clearly  and  admirably  arrang- 
ed to  present  a  connected  survey  of  the 
subject.  The  students  of  our  political  in- 
stitutions will  find  the  volume  an  excel- 
lent manual  for  reference. 


*The  National  Administration  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  By  John  A. 
Fairlie.  Ph.  D.     The  Macmillan  Company. 
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English    Literature 

Defoe — Swift — Pope 

The  study  of  English  Literature  began  in  the  April,  1904,  issue  of  Book 
News.  The  Preparatory  period  was  discussed  first,  followed  by  the  Chaucerian 
Age  and  the  Renaissance.  After  these  followed  a  study  of  Pre-Shakespearean 
drama  and  a  lesson  on  Shakespeare.  Post-Shakespearean  drama  followed 
this,  after  which  Sir  Francis  Bacon  and  the  Puritan  Age,  with  Bunyan  and  Mil- 
ton were  considered.  A  lesson  was  then  devoted  to  Dryden  and  Congreve,  Ad- 
dison and  Steele.    The  present  lesson  takes  up  Defoe,  Swift  and  Pope. 

Books  for  supplementary  reading  and  reference  include  Pancoast's  "English 
Literature;"  "Robinson  Crusoe"  Colored  Classics  (McKay);  Gulliver's  Travels," 
Colored  Classics  (McKay);  "Eighteenth  Century  Anthology,"  (H.  M.  Cald- 
well). 

The    Beginning    of     the    Novel    in  English 


The  universal  love  for  anything  in  the 
nature  of  a  story  is  shown,  first  of  all,  in 
the  folk-lore  of  a  nation.  The  history  of 
the  novel  may  be  traced  as  far  back  as  the 
epic.  Look  at  the  stories  in  the  Homeric 
poems,  in  the  "Nibelungen  Lied"  and  in 
our  own  "Beowulf."  The  romances  of 
mediaeval  days  were  a  step  nearer  the 
novel,  the  old  imaginative  tales  of  chiv- 
alary,  many  of  them  written  in  Old  French, 
came  into  England  as  precursors  of  the 
novel  proper.  The  Norman  Conquest 
opened  up  this  world  of  brave  deeds  and 
the  valors  of  love  for  a  lady  to  the  sterner. 


more  stolid  Teuton,  and  infused  into  the 
cold  blood  of  the  Northman  the  same 
warmth  and  ruddiness  of  glow  that  had 
made  of  the  Vikings  of  an  age  before  the 
picturesque  Normans.  From  the  Italy  of 
the  Renaissance,  also,  there  came  the 
romantic  story,  and  something  nearer  than 
that,  the  first  form  of  the  tale  which  pre- 
sents life  in  a  more  truthful  and  realistic 
guise.  The  forebears  of  the  English  novel 
were  Malory's  "Morte  d'Arthur,"  Sid- 
ney's "Arcadia;"  More's  "Utopia,"  Lyly's 
"Euphues"  and  Lodge's  "Rosalind."  The 
"Amadis  of  Gaul"  from  Spain  and  the 
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tales  of  Boccaccio  in  the  "Decameron" 
frbm  Italy,  helped  to  cultivate  the  infant 
novelistic  taste.  But  the  imaginative,  col- 
orful, highly  chivalric  stories  of  the  age 
that  produced  a  Spenser,  a  Marlowe  and  a 
Shakespeare  could  not  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  more  artificial  seventeenth 
century;  the  romantic  conception  became 
more  strained,  more  automatic  under  the 
pomp  and  ceremony  01  the  age  of  the 
fourteenth  Louis,  and  with  the  French  in- 
fluence predominant  at  the  English  court, 
it  follows  that  the  romance  read  in  the 
kingdom  of  Charles  II  was  mostly  trans- 
lation or  imitation  of  the  French. 

With  the  eighteenth  century  the  whole 
lenor  of  the  development  of  fiction  was 
changed.  This  was  the  age  of  prose ;  the 
age  when  imagination  was  a  quality  out  of 
fashion,  when  fact,  hard,  bare,  intellectual 
fact,  tyrannized  in  the  world  of  English 
letters.  And  so  men  began  to  write,  not  of 
imaginary  realms  and  infallible  people, 
but,  stripoing  off  every  ornament  and  em- 
bellishment, wrote  of  the  things  that  they 
saw  in  the  world  immediately  around  them 
and  of  the  people  with  whom  they  came 
into  contact  every  day.  Contemporary  life 
began  to  creep  into  books,  and  one  of  the 
strongest  influences  in  this  direction  con- 
stituted the  character  studies  which  Addi- 
son and  Steele  introduced  into  the  "Spec- 
tator;" particularly  that  of  the  lovable, 
genuine  character  of  Sir  Roger  De  Cov- 
erley. 

Defoe  was  a  natural  follower  in  the  way 
that  was  thus  pointed  out,  and  his  exper- 
iences and  his  spirit  of  enterprise  lent 
themselves  unccMnmonly  well  to  the  writ- 
ing of  the  novel  of  adventure. 

Daniel   Defoe    1661-1731 

Daniel  Defoe  was  bom  at  London,  in 
1661,  as  nearly  as  can  be  determined.  His 
father,  James  Foe  (it  was  not  until  1703 
that  the  son  changed  the  name  to  Defoe) 
was  a  butcher.  Of  the  early  life  of  the 
author  of  "Robinson  Crusoe"  compara- 
tively little  is  known.  He  grew  up  a  Dis- 
senter, and  once  thought  of  becoming  a 
clergyman,  but  went  into  business  instead. 
His  fortunes  all  through  life  were  various ; 
at  one  time  he  was  rich,  at  another  time 
he  was  wretchedly  poor,  and  so  it  was 
that    his    financial    conditions    fluctuated. 


With  the  ascent  of  William  and  Mary  to 
the  throne  he  took  up  arms  for  the  king, 
and  throughout  the  reign  of  the  Nether- 
lands prince  he  basked  in  the  sun  of  royal 
favor  and  lived  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances. He  was  always  a  political  hanger- 
on,  and  the  political  pamphlet  as  a  vehicle 
for  the  gift  of  expression  that  was  his, 
early  presented  itself.  It  was  in  1698  that 
he  began  to  uphold  William  IIFs  policy 
through  this  favored  organ  of  politics,  and 
in  1703  his  "Shortest  Way  with  the  Dis- 
senters" created  a  sensation.  In  this  bril- 
liant document  Defoe  wrote  as  opposing 
the  Dissenters,  of  which  he  himself  was 
one,  and  by  advocating  the  harshest  meas- 
ures for  subduing  the  offenders,  thought 
to  bring  sympathy  and  a  gentler  feeling 
generally  to  the  side  of  his  own  faction. 
It  was  little  deceptions  such  as  this  that 
marred  the  whole  of  Defoe's  career  and 
brought  him  the  contempt  of  men  like  Ad- 
dison and  Swift.  Yet  so  cleverly  done  was 
the  pamphlet  on  getting  rid  of  the  Dis- 
senters that  at  first  no  one  detected  the 
fraud.  But  when  the  author  of  it  was  dis- 
covered to  be  Defoe  the  penalty  came ;  he 
was  arrested  and  sentenced  to  be  pilloried, 
with  a  short  term  of  imprisonment  in  addi- 
tion. During  his  incarceration  he  wrote 
continuously,  and  began  his  famous  "Re- 
view," the  paper  that  encouraged  Steele  in 
starting  the  "Tatler."  The  "Review"  was 
published  at  first  once  a  week,  then  twice, 
and  later  three  times  a  week  for  nine 
years,  from  1703  to  171 3. 

It  was  not  until  17 19  that  "Robinson 
Crusoe"  was  published,  and  at  once  the 
fact  was  recognized  that  here  was  the  in- 
strument by  which  the  man's  talent  could 
be  turned  to  account.  Had  he  never  writ- 
ten "Robinson  Crusoe,"  posterity  would 
have  known  Defoe  as  a  fighting  journalist 
and  no  great  fame  would  have  attached  to 
his  name.  But  with  that  story  once  launch- 
ed, his  right  for  literary  rank  was  indis- 
putable, and  the  way  in  which  he  followed 
up  the  success  which  the  book  brought  him 
attests  to  his  busines  astuteness  and  sa- 
gacity. Among  the  later  novels  that  he 
wrote  are  "Moll  Flanders,"  "Journal  of 
the  Plague  Year,"  "History  of  Colonel 
Jack"  and  "Roxana." 

Defoe  saw  much  of  life,  life,  too,  in 
many  different  phases.    Had  he  not  been 
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a  political  writer  and  a  participant  in  the 
various  controversies  of  his  day,  and  had 
he  not  delighted  in  intrigue  and  been  fasci- 
nated by  adventure,  he  would  probably 
not  have  written  novels  at  all.  But  his 
experiences  were  so  numerous,  his  ac- 
quaintances so  diverse,  that  the  material 
for  realism  accumulated  of  itself,  and  his 
power  of  making  a  fiction  seem  real,  as 
well  as  his  passion  for  detail,  made  his 
work  remarkably  convincing,  as  well  as  in- 
teresting. 

As  Leslie  Stephen  expressed  it,  with  his 
usual  felicity. 

To  Defoe,  if  we  may  imitate  the  language  of 
the  ''Arabian  Nights,"  was  given  a  tongue  to 
which  no  one  could  listen  without  believing 
every  word  that  he  uttered — a  qualification  by 
the  way  that  would  serve  its  owner  far  more 
effectually  in  this  commonplace  world  than 
swords  of  sharpness  or  cloaks  of  darkness,  or 
other  paraphernalia.  In  other  words,  he  has 
the  most  marvelous  power  ever  known  of  giv- 
ing verisimilitude  to  his  fictions  or,  in  other 
words  again,  he  had  the  most  amazing  talent 
on  record  for  telling  lies. 

John  Forster  writes, 

It  will  remain  the  chief  distinction  of  Defoe 
to  have  been,  in  the  minor  tales  of  English 
scenes  and  manners,  the  father  of  the  illus- 
trious family  of  the  English  Novel.  Swift  di- 
rectly copied  from  him;  Richardson  founded 
his  style  of  minute  narrative  wholly  upon  him; 
Fielding,  Smollett,  Sterne  and  Goldsmith, 
— Godwin,  Scott,  Bulwer  and  Dickens, — have 
been  more  or  less  indebted  to  him. 

Selection 
From  the  "History  of  the  Great  Plague." 
It  is  impossible  to  express  the  change  that 
appeared  in  every  countenance  of  the  people 
that  Thursday  morning,  when  the  weekly  bill 
came  out;  it  might  have  been  perceived  in  their 
countenances,  that  a  secret  surprise  and  smile 
of  joy  sat  on  everybody's  face;  they  shook  one 
another  by  the  hands  in  the  streets,  who  would 
hardly  go  on  the  same  side  of  the  way  with 
one  another  before;  where  the  streets  were 
not  too  broad,  they  would  open  their  windows 
and  call  from  one  house  to  "another,  and  ask 
how  they  did,  and  if  they  had  heard  the  good 
news,  that  the  Plague  was  abated;  and  would 

weep  aloud  for  joy 

In  the  middle  of  their  distress,  when  the 
condition  of  the  city  of  London  was  so  truly 
calamitous,  just  then  it  pleased  God,  as  it 
were,  by  His  immediate  hand,  to  disarm  this 
enemy;  the  poison  was  taken  out  of  the  sting; 
it  was  wonderful:  even  the  physicians  them- 
selves were  surprised  at  it;  wherever  they 
visited  they  found  their  patients  better,  so  that 
in  a  few  days  everybody  was  recovering;  whole 
families  that  were  infected  and  down,  that  had 


ministers  praying  with  them,  and  expected 
death  every  hour,  were  revived  and  healed,  and 
none  died  at  all  out  of  them. 

Nor  was  this  by  any  new  medicine  found 
out,  or  new  method  of  cure  discovered,  or  by 
any  experience  in  the  operation,  which  the  phy- 
sicians or  surgeons  attained  to;  but  it  was  evi- 
dently from  the  secret  invisible  Hand  of  Him 
that  had  at  first  sent  this  disease  as  a  judgment 
upon  us;  and  let  the  atheistic  part  of  mankind 
call  my  saying  wha^  they  please,  it  is  no  en- 
thusiasm; it  was  acknowledged  at  the  time  by 
all  mankind:  the  disease  was  enervated,  and  its 
malignity  spent,  and  let  it  proceed  from 
whencesoever  it  will,  let  the  philosophers 
search  for  reasons  in  nature  to  account  for 
it  by,  and  labor  as  much  as  they  will  to  lessen 
the  debt  that  they  owe  their  Maker;  those  phy- 
sicians that  had  the  least  share  of  religion  in 
them  were  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  it  was 
all  supernatural,  that  it  was  extraordinary. 

If  I  should  say  that  this  is  a  visible  sum- 
mons to  us  all  to  thankfulness,  perhaps  it  may 
be  thought  by  some,  after  the  sense  of  the 
thing  was  over,  an  officious  canting  of  re- 
ligious things,  preaching  a  sermon  instead  of 
writing  a  history;  making  myself  a  teacher  in- 
stead of  giving  my  observations  of  things;  and 
this  restrains  me  very  much  from  going  on 
here,  as  I  might  otherwise  do;  but  if  ten  lepers 
were  healed  and  but  one  returned  to  give 
thanks,  I  desire  to  be  that  one,  and  to  be  thank- 
ful for  myself. 

Jonathan    Switt — 1667-1745 

Jonathan    Swift,    Dean    Swift,  as    we 
know  him  better,  was  born  in  Dublin,  on 
November  30,   1667.     He    attended    Kil- 
kenny School  and  entered  Dublin  Univer- 
sity in  1682.    In  1688  he  went  to  England 
and  obtained  a  secretaryship  in  the  house- 
hold of  Sir  William  Temple.    Dependence 
of  any   sort,   however,    was   contrary    to 
every  inherent  tendency  of  his  nature,  so 
he  returned  to  Dublin  and  in   1694  took 
orders,   obtaining  the  living  of   Kilroot, 
near  Belfast.    Again  dissatisfaction  made 
him  restless,  and  when  Sir  William  Tem- 
ple invited  him  back  to  England,  he  went, 
remaining  at  Moor  Park,  Temple's  place 
of  residence,  until  1699.    In  that  time  he 
produced  the  "Tale  of  a  Tub"  and  "The 
Battle  of  the  Books,"  the  first  a  satire,  one 
of  the  greatest  in  the  language,  exposing 
the  cant  and  artificiality  of  religion;  the 
second  an  admirable  take-oflf  of  a  contro- 
versy that  had  been    engaging  Wotton. 
Temple  and  Bentley,  the  point  of  issue 
being  the  comparative  merits  of  ancient 
and  modern  literature.     It  was  a  quarrel 
of  scarcely  reasonable  basis,  and  feeling 
unable  to  take  sides  with  his  patron,  as  he 
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would  have  wished,  Swift  penned  a  trav- 
esty of  the  whole  affair,  showing  up  its 
every  humorous  aspect,  and  exposing  its 
futility  with  a  brilliant  wit. 

Swift  was  secretary  to  Lord  Berkeley, 
Lord  Deputy  to  Ireland,  in  1699;  in  1700 
he  was  made  vicar  of  Laracor,  near  Trim ; 
and  from  1701  to  1710  he  was  prebendary 
of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral.  From  1710  to 
1 71 3  he  spent  most  of  his  time  in  London, 
writing  religious  pamphlets  and  engaging 
in  political  work,  but  not  finding  advance- 
ment with  the  Whigs,  and  discovering, 
moreover,  in  the  Tory  leaders,  a  desire 
to  make  use  of  his  facile  pen,  he  became 
a  Tory  and  made  the  "Examiner"  a 
weapon  of  deadly  danger  to  the  opposing 
party. 

At  the  same  time  that  he  was  thus  en- 
gaged in  penning  political  broadsides, 
working  between  times  on  his  "History  of 
the  Last  Four  Years  of  Queen  Anne," 
not  issued  until  1757,  and  a  "Proposal  for 
Correcting  the  English  Tongue"  (1712), 
he  was  writing  that  delightful,  most  re- 
vealing picture  of  the  better  side  of  his 
nature,  the  "Journal  to  Stella."  In  this 
Swift  wrote  candidly,  putting  himself  into 
every  line  and  for  once  the  misanthrope, 
the  discontented  and  pessimistic,  the  em- 
bittered and  dissatisfied  churchman,  shows 
in  his  make-up  a  strain  of  tenderness 
and  affection,  even  of  playfulness,  that 
would  never  be  suspected  from  the  more 
familiar  facts  of  his  life  or  from  his  works. 

1713  found  him  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  in 
Dublin,  and  a  year  later,  with  the  death 
of  Queen  Anne  and  the  return  to  power 
of  the  Whigs,  his  political  influence  van- 
ished. For  the  remaining  thirty  years  of 
his  life  he  lived  in  seclusion  in  Ireland, 
only  visiting  England  twice  in  that  time, 
once  in  1726  and  again  in  1727.  Mean- 
while he  engaged  in  writing  all  manner  of 
satirical  papers,  and  in  1726  completed 
"Gulliver's  Travels,"  the  greatest  of  his 
works,  an  inimitable  satire,  showing  his 
genius  at  the  best  stage  of  its  development 
and  combining  with  its  underlying  signifi- 
cance, the  merits  of  an  entertaining  story 
— a  story  that  has,  in  later  years,  become  a 
children's  classic. 

But  the  peculiar  temperament  of  Swift 
kept  him  in  a  perpetual  state  of  unhappi- 
ness.  and  toward  the  end  of  his  life  he 


was  a  victim  of  brain  weakness.  From 
1740  to  1742  he  knew  but  the  briefest 
periods  of  peace  of  mind,  and  in  1743  he 
sank  into  a  state  of  lethargy  that  lasted 
until  he  died,  on  October  19,  1745. 

In  every  man  there  is  some  gold,  if  one 
can  but  find  it.  In  Swift  the  vein  of  ore 
is  difficult  to  discover.  He  was  by  nature 
one  of  those  who  brood  over  each  petty 
obstacle,  and  he  could  never  understand 
why  the  things  he  wanted  did  not  come 
to  pass.  Merciless  in  a  grim  humor  that 
ferreted  out  each  failing  and  weakness, 
he  seemed  to  delight  in  holding  his  fellow- 
men  up  to  ridicule.  In  "Gulliver's  Trav- 
els" we  see  him  without  faith  in  humanity, 
looking  upon  mankind  with  a  distorted 
vision  and  the  cruel  laugh  of  one  who 
views  men  as  so  many  puppets  and  has  no 
reverence  for  the  work  of  God's  creation. 

And  yet  it  is,  as  John  Francis  Waller 
writes. 

To  trace  the  eventful  life  of  Dean  Swift,  is 
no  unprofitable  or  uninteresting  task.  From 
it  we  may  draw  many  a  lesson.  We  may  learn 
how  perseverance  and  application  overcome 
the  greatest  difficulties,  and  raise  men  under 
the  most  unfavorable  circumstances;  how 
learning  and  genius  may  control  the  councils 
of  a  nation,  and  sway  the  minds  and  passions 
of  a  people;  how  political  integrity  can  no  more 
be  violated  with  impunity  than  morality  and 
truth;  how  the  disregard  of  the  best  and  hol- 
iest instincts  of  our  nature  is  likely  to  be 
avenged  by  a  life  comfortless  and  desolate,  and 
a  death  miserable  and  humiliating. 

Selections 

From  the  "Journal  to  Stella." 
October  19,  1710. 

I  was  to-day  to  see  Mr.  Congreve,  who  is 
almost  blind  with  cataracts  growing  on  his 
eyes;  and  his  case  is,  that  he  must  wait  two  or 
three  years  until  the  cataracts  are  riper,  and  till 
he  is  quite  blind,  and  then  he  must  have  them 
couched;  and  besides  he  is  never  rid  of  the 
gout,  yet  he  looks  young  and  fresh,  and  is  as 
cheerful  as  ever.  He  is  younger  by  three  years 
or  more  than  I,  and  I  am  twenty  years  younger 
than  he.  He  gave  me  a  pain  in  the  great  toe 
by  mentioning  the  gout.  I  find  such  suspicions 
frequently,  but  they  go  off  again. 
November  25,  1710. 

Steele,  the  rogue,  has  done  the  impudentest 
thing  in  the  world;  he  said  something  in  a 
"Tatler,"  that  we  ought  to  use  the  word  Great 
Britain,  and  not  England,  in  common  conver- 
sation; as,  the  finest  lady  in  Great  Britain,  etc 
Upon  this  Rowe,  Prior  and  I  sent  him  a  letter, 
turning  this  into  ridicule.  He  has  to-day 
printed  the  letter,  and  signed  it,  J.  S.,  M.  P., 
and  N.  R.,  the  first  letters  of  our  names.    Con- 
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greve  told  me  to-day  he  smoked  it  immediately. 
Congreve  and  I,  and  Sir  Charles  Wager,  dined 
to-day  at  Delaval's.  the  Portugal  envoy;  and  I 
stayed  there  till  eight,  and  came  home  and  am 
now  writing  to  you  before  I  do  business,  be- 
cause that  dog  Patrick  is  not  at  home,  and 
the  fire  is  not  made,  and  I  am  not  in  my  gear. 
Pox  take  him: — I  was  looking  by  chance  at  the 
top  of  this  side,  and  I  find  plaguy  mistakes  in 
words;  so  that  you  must  fence  against  that  as 
well  as  bad  writing.     Faith,  I  cannot  nor  will 

not  read  what  I  have  written Well, 

where  have  you  been  to-day,  that  you  are  but 
just  this  minute  come  home  in  a  coach?  What 
have  you  lost?  Pay  the  coachman.  Stella.  No, 
faith,  not  I,  he  will  grumble.  What  new  ac- 
quaintance have  you  got?  Come,  let  us  hear. 
I  have  made  Delaval  promise  to  send  me  some 
Brazil  tobacco  from  Portugal  for  you.  Madam 
Dingley.  I  hope  you  will  have  your  chocolate 
and  spectacles  before  this  comes  to  you. 

Pshaw,  I  must  be  writing  to  those  dear  saucy 
brats  every  night,  whether  I  will  or  no,  let  me 
have  what  business  I  will,  or  come  home  ever 
so  late,  or  be  ever  so  sleepy;  but  an  old  saying 
and  a  true  one, — 

Be  you  lords,  or  be  an  earls, 
You  must  write  to  naughty  girls. 

From  "A  Voyage  to  Lilliput," 

"Gulliver's  Travels." 

My  gentleness  and  good  behavior  had  gained 
so  far  on  the  emperor  and  his  court,  and  in- 
deed upon  the  army  and  people  in  general,  that 
I  began  to  conceive  hopes  of  getting  my  liberty 
in  a  short  time.  I  took  all  possible  methods 
to  cultivate  this  favorable  disposition.  The 
natives  came,  by  degrees,  to  be  less  apprehen- 
sive of  any  danger  from  me.  I  would  some- 
times lie  down,  and  let  five  or  six  of  them 
dance  on  my  hand;  and  at  last  the  boys  and 
girls  would  venture  to  come  and  play  hide- 
and-seek  in  my  hair.  I  had  now  made  a  good 
progress  in  understanding  and  speaking  the 
language.  The  emperor  had  a  mind  one  day 
to  entertain  me  with  several  of  the  country 
shows,  wherein  they  exceed  all  nations  I  have 
known,  both  for  dexterity  and  magnificence.  I 
was  diverted  with  none  so  much  as  that  of  the 
rope-dancers,  performed  upon  a  slender  white 
thread,  extended  about  two  feet,  and  twelve 
inches  above  the  ground.  Upon  which  I  shall 
desire  liberty,  with  the  reader's  patience,  to 
enlarge  a  little. 

This  diversion  is  only  practiced  by  those  per- 
sons who  are  candidates  for  great  employments 
and  high  favor  at  court.  They  are  trained  in 
this  art  from  their  youth,  and  are  not  always 
of  noble  birth  or  liberal  education.  When  a 
great  office  is  vacant,  either  by  death  or  dis- 
grace, (which  often  happens.)  five  or  six  of 
those  candidates  petition  the  emperor  to  en- 
tertain his  majesty  and  the  court  with  a  dance 
on  the  rope;  and  whoever  jumps  the  highest, 
without  failing,  succeeds  in  the  office.  Very 
often  the  chief  ministers  themselves  are  com- 
manded, to  show  their  skill,  and  to  convince 
the    emperor    that   they   have    not   lost    their 


faculty.  Flimnap,*  the  treasurer,  is  allowed  to 
cut  a  caper  on  the  straight  rope  at  least  an 
inch  higher  than  any  other  lord  in  the  empire. 
I  have  seen  him  do  the  summerset  several 
times  together,  upon  a  trencher  fixed  on  a 
rope  which  is  no  thicker  than  a  common  pack- 
thread in  England. 

These  diversions  are  often  attended  with  fatal 
accidents,  whereof  great  numbers  are  on  rec- 
ord. I  myself  have  seen  two  or  three  candi- 
dates break  a  limb.  But  the  danger  is  much 
greater  when  the  ministers  themselves  are  com- 
manded to  show  their  dexterity;  for,  by  con- 
tending" to  excel  themselves  and  their  fellows, 
they  strain  so  far,  that  there  is  hardly  one  of 
them  who  has  not  received  a  fall,  and  some 
of  them  two  or  three.  I  was  assured  that,  a 
year  or  two  before  my  arrival,  Flimnap  would 
infallibly  have  broke  his  neck,  if  one  of  the 
King's  cushions,  that  accidentally  lay  on  the 
ground,  had  not  weakened  the  force  of  his 
fall.f 

Alexander    Pope — 1688-1744 

Alexander  Pope  stands  in  the  direct  line 
of  succession  after  Dryden.  The  "Asp  of 
Twickenham,"  as  Pope  came  to  be  called 
in  later  years,  was  born  into  a  well-to-do 
family  of  the  middle  class,  in  London,  on 
May  21,  1688.  His  father  having  turned 
Roman  Catholic,  and  that  form  of  faith 
behig  out  of  favor  at  the  time,  the  boy 
was  refused  a  regular  school  education, 
and  so  received  an  unmethodical  training, 
which  consisted  largely  of  desultory  and 
guideless  reading.  At  an  early  age  he 
began  to  write  verse,  promising,  in  form 
at  least,  from  the  first.  He  also  under- 
took to  make  translations  from  the  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  succeeded  to  a  rather  aston- 
ishing degree. 

In  1709  he  wrote  "The  Pastorals,"  a 
poem  in  which  shepherds  and  shepherd- 
esses converse  in  stilted  measure  in  the 
fair  country  of  some  imaginary  Golden 
Age.  An  artificial  day  was  that  into  which 
this  poet  was  born,  and  artificial  he  would 
be  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  a  juggler 
with  words,  albeit  an  admirable  one. 

The  "Essay  in  Criticism"  followed  "The 
Pastorals"  in  171 1,  and  now  London 
recognized  a  new  voice.  Here  was  the 
rightful  heir  to  Dryden 's  position  of  au- 
thority, and  the  clever  couplets  of  this 
poem  on  literary  form,  couplets  so  quot- 

*Doubtless  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  then  Prime- 
Minister. 

tThis  alludes  to  Walpole's  dismissal  in  1717- 
through  the  intrigues  of  Sunderland  and  Stan- 
hope. 
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.*ble,  so  mathematically  rhythmical,  why, 
what  more  could  an  age  of  exteriors,  of 
spirituality  frozen,  expect  or  desire  ? 

But  Pope  could  do  better  still  than  this. 
He  had  wit  and  an  abundant  humor. 
Sickly  from  infancy,  petulant  and  spoiled, 
he  was  quick  to  sarcasm,  but  not  always 
was  his  irony  vindictive.  He  had  a  pleas- 
ing fancy,  and  to  this  he  gave  full  play  in 
**1  he  Rape  of  the  Lock,"  a  poem  delight- 
fully irresponsible,  exquisitely  dainty,  ex- 
travagantly airy,  a  panegyric  to  the  trivial, 
the  one  perfect  specimen  of  its  kind  in  the 
language.  Lord  Petre  stole  a  lock  of  Mis- 
tress Arabella  Fermor's  hair,  and  family 
complications  resulted.  Pope  made  a  jest 
of  the  incident,  and  used  it  as  a  vehicle  for 
a  playful  satire  on  the  exaggerated  fash- 
ions and  foibles  of  the  day.  The  poem  is 
charming  in  its  delicate  wit;  the  verse 
fairly  scintillates ;  the  pictures  afforded  are 
appropriate  to  a  piece  of  tinselled,  gayly 
colored  tapestry.  The  piece  cannot  be 
viewed  as  a  serious  effort  to  laugh  the 
world  out  of  its  absurdities ;  Pope  was  not 
a  reformer,  nor  again  a  preacher.  One 
must  not  view  "The  Rape  of  Lock"  ser- 
iously, for  in  reality  it  is,  as  Professor 
Pancoast  puts  it,  "a  travesty  of  the  sub- 
lime, the  wrath  of  Achilles  is  replaced  by 
the  petulant  vexation  of  Belinda.  The 
world  is  reversed,  and  the  unimportant  is 
the  only  thing  worth  our  concern." 

Pope's  art  was  always  elaborate;  his 
ingenuity  illimitable.  After  *'The  Rape  of 
the  Lock,"  he  spent  a  time  in  society  pleas- 
ures and  travel,  then  lived  at  Chiswick,  on 
the  Thames,  from  1716  to  1718.  after  that 
leasing  a  villa  at  Twickenham.  Now  orna- 
mental gardening  became  one  of  his  chief 
interests  in  life,  and  the  artistry  with  which 
he  treated  nature  had  its  root  in  the  art- 
istry that  dominated  his  poetry. 

Between  1715  and  1720  the  translation 
of  the  "Iliad"  appeared,  and  the  "Odys- 
sey" came  in  1725.  Here  is  the  heroic 
couplet  beautifully  used,  but  it  is  not 
Homer.  It  is  facile  translation  into  excel- 
lently readable  form,  but  it  lacks  entirely 
the  Homeric  depth  and  the  Homeric 
largeness  of  spirit. 

Into  the  "Dunciad"  (1728)  the  poet 
wrote  malignity.  Here  is  the  Byronic  cen- 
<;ure  of  the  critics,  cutting,  overwhelming ; 
here  is  a  contemptuous  patronage,  an  iron- 


ical discouragement  of  the  literary  aspir- 
ant, it  is  the  work  of  a  man  whose  soul 
is  something  warped,  and  not  even  com- 
passion for  the  puny  creature  who  gave  it 
forth  can  excuse  it. 

The  "Essay  on  Man"  was  four  years 
later  m  its  arrival.  The  poem  is  shallow 
in  thought  and  lacking  in  any  real  orig- 
inality. Its  arguments  are  cleverly 
phrased ;  it  has  an  enduring  value  of  con- 
taining trite  observations  in  a  new  mold. 
It  is  sheer  art ;  its  author  expresses  him- 
self as  desiring,  like  Milton,  "to  vindicate 
the  ways  of  God  to  man."  But  the  vindi- 
cation consists  in  belittling  man's  every 
attribute,  in  rebuking  his  every  power,  in 
subjecting  him  to  mockery  and  to  ridicule. 

Pope  died  at  Twickenham,  on  May  30, 
1744,  and  one  can  but  contemplate  him 
with  mixed  feelings.  He  was  anything 
but  lovable,  for  his  inordinate  vanity,  and 
his  vindictiveness  were  contemptible.  Yet 
it  must  be  remembered  that  he  was  a  life- 
long sufferer,  and  that  he  lived  at  a  time 
when  religion  was  mocked  and  man  made 
the  victim  of  ironic  wit.  Without  ideals 
and  with  no  influence  to  generate  and  fos- 
ter them — can  we  wonder  that  this  man 
of  brilliant  mind  knew  not  how  to  best 
expend  the  forces  of  his  brain?  Nature 
gives  here  and  takes  away  there ;  in  Pope 
the  intellect  was  developed  at  the  expense 
of  every  capacity  for  tender  emotion  or 
gentle  affection.  Pope  started  out  in  life 
equipped  with  a  sweet  nature,  but  a  pain- 
wracked  body ;  the  one  overcame  the  other, 
and  irritability,  petulance  and  morbidness 
grew.  These  are  traits  often  found  in  the 
physically  defective,  and  the  wonderful 
mind  that  dwelt  in  this  weak-bodied  crea- 
ture only  accentuated  these  less  lovely 
traits  of  character. 

Selections 

From  "The  Essay  on  Man." 

Heav'n  from  all  creatures  hides  the  book  of 
Fate, 
All  but  the  page  prescribed,  their  present  state; 
From  brutes  what  men,  from  men  what  spirits 

know. 
Or  who  could  suffer  being  here  below? 
The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day, 
Had  he  thy  reason,  would  he  skip  and  play? 
Pleased  to  the  last,  he  crops  the  flow'ry  food, 
And  licks  the  hand  just  rais'd  to  shed  his  blood. 
O  blindness  of  the  future!  kindly  giv*n, 
That  each  may  fill  the  circle  marked  by  Heav'n; 
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Who  sees  with  equal  eye,  as  God  of  all. 
A  hero  perish,  or  a  sparrow  fall; 
Atoms  or  systems  into  min  hurl'd. 
And  now  a  bubble  burst,  and  now  a  world- 
Hope  humbly  then,  with  trembling  pinions 
soar; 
Wait  the  great  teacher,  Death ;  and  God  adore. 
What  future  bliss,  he  gives  not  thee  to  know, 
But  gives  that  Hope  to  be  thy  blessing  now. 
Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast; 
Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blest: 
The  soul,  uneasy  and  confined  at  home. 
Rests  and  expatiates  in  a  life  to  come. 

Lo,  the  poor  Indian!  whose  untutored  mind 
Sees  God  in  clouds,  and  hears  him  in  the  wind; 
His  soul  proud  Science  never  taught  to  stray 
Far  as  the  solar  walk,  or  milky  way; 
Yet  simple  nature  to  his  hope  has  giVn, 
Behind  the  cloud-topp'd  hill,  a  humbler  heaVn; 
Some  safer  world  in  depth  of  woods  embrac'd. 
Some  happier  island  in  the  wat'ry  waste, 
Where  slaves  once  more  their  native  land  be- 
hold, 
No  fiends  torment,  nor   Christians  thirst  for 

gold. 
To  be,  contents  his  natural  desire. 
He  asks  no  angel's  wing,  no  seraph's  fire: 
But  thinks,  admitted  to  that  equal  sky, 
His  faithful  dog  shall  bear  him  company. 

Go,  wiser  thou!  and  in  thy  scale  of  sense 
Weigh  thy  opinion  against  Providence; 
Call  imperfection  what  thou  fanciest  such, 
Say,  here  he  gives  too  little,  there  too  much: 
Destroy  all  creatures  for  thy  sport  or  gust. 
Yet  cry,  if  man's  unhappy,  God's  unjust; 
If  man  alone  engross  not  Heav'n's  high  care. 
Alone  made  perfect  here,  immortal  there: 
Snatch  from  his  hand  the  balance  and  the  rod. 
Re-judge  his  justice,  be  the  God  of  God. 
In  Pride,  in  reasoning  Pride,  our  error  lies; 
All  quit  their  sphere  and  rush  into  the  skies. 
Pride  still  is  aiming  at  the  blest  abodes, 
Men  would  be  Angels,  Angels  would  be  Gods. 
Aspiring  to  be  Gods,  if  Angels  fell, 


Aspiring  to  be  Angels,  men  rebel: 

And  who  wishes  to  revert  the  laws 

Of  Order  sins  against  the  Eternal  Cause 

From  "The  Rape  of  the  Lock." 

The   Peer  now   spreads  the  glitt'ring  Torfcx 

wide, 
T  inclose  the  Lock;  now  joins  it,  to  divide, 
Ev'n  then,  before  the  fatal  engine  dos'd, 
A  wretched  Sylph  too  fondly  interposed; 
Fate  urg'd  the  Sheers,  and  cut  the  Sylph  in 

twain, 
(But  airy  substance  soon  unites  again) 
The  meeting  points  the  sacred  hair  dissever 
For  the  fair  head,  forever  and  forever! 
Then  flashed  the  livid  lightning  from  her  eyes. 
And    screams    of    horror   rend   the    affrighted 

skies. 
Xot  louder  shrieks  to  pitying  heav*n  are  cast. 
When  husbands,  or  when  lapdogs  breathe  their 

last; 
Or  when  rich  china  vessels  fall'n  from  high. 
In  glitt'ring  dust,  and  painted  fragments  lie! 
Let  wreaths  of  triumph  now  my  temples  twine, 
(The  Victor  cry'd)  the  glorious  Prize  is  mine! 
While  fish  in  streams,  or  birds  delight  in  air. 
Or  in  a  coach-and-six  the  British  Fair, 
As  long  as  Atlantis  shall  be  read. 
Or  the  small  pillow  grace  a  Lad/s  bed. 
While  visits  shall  be  paid  on  solemn  days. 
When    numerous    wax-lights    in    bright   order 

blaze, 
While  nymphs  take  treats,  or  assignations  give. 
So  long  my  honor,  name  and  praise  shall  live! 
What  Time  would  spare,  from  Steel  receives 

its  date. 
And  monuments,  like  men,  submit  to  Fate! 
Steel  could  the  labor  of  the  gods  destroy. 
And  strike  to  dust  th'  imperial  tow'rs  of  Troy; 
Steel   could  the  works  of  mortal  pride   con- 
found. 
And  hew  triumphal  arches  to  the  ground. 
What    wonder    then,    fair    nymph!    thy    hairs 

should  feel 
The  conquering  force  of  unresisting  steel? 


General    History 


Lesson    XXI 
Rome 

The  lessons  in  General  History  began  in  the  September,  1903,  issue  of  Book 
News  and  ended  with  the  November,  1904*  number. 

Roman  History  with  the  traditionary  period  was  begun  m  the  December, 
1004  issue,  and  was  followed  by  a  study  of  the  religion  of  the  Romans,  the  Tar- 
quin'ian  Rule  in  Rome;  the  early  Republic  and  the  contest  between  the  Orders. 
The  present  lesson  continues  the  struggles  of  the  plebeians  for  political  rights 
and  includes  the  changes  made  in  the  Army  and  the  Licinian  Laws. 

The  reference  volume  used  is  "Ancient  History"  by  Myers  and  Allen.  (Ginn 
&  Co.). 


The  continuous  enlargement  of  the  Roman 
domains  soon  permitted  the  making  of  four 
new  tribes  and  the  establishment  of  two  mili- 
tary colonies,  Nepete  and  Sutrium,  upon  the 
Etruscan  frontier. 


The  Plebeians  Triumph. 

A  great  deal  of  time  and  thought  was  now 

given  to  the  reorganization  of  the  Roman  army 

and  to  improvements  in  the  methods  of  waging 

war.      Since   the   expansion    of   territory    had 
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begun  and  some  experience  in  more  regular 
warfare  had  rendered  necessary  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  army,  it  was  decided  that 
hereafter  soldiers  were  to  be  paid,  though  none 
but  citizens  could  serve  in  the  army.  More  im- 
portant even  than  this  change,  however,  was 
the  change  in  tactics.  The  Roman  army,  like 
the  Greek,  was  made  up  principally  of  the  pha- 
lanx, an  arrangement  invincible  in  defense  but 
difficult  for  movement  on  other  than  level 
ground;  while  for  attack  it  was  by  no  means 
efficient.  Under  Marcus  Camillus,  the  legion 
was  divided  into  thirty  companies,  called 
maniples,  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
heavy-armed  men  and  twenty  light-armed  men 
each.  There  were  two  centurions  in  command 
of  each  maniple,  the  whole  legion  being  under 
the  command  of  six  military  tribunes.  The 
heavy-armed  troops  were  equipped  with  an  ob- 
long wooden  shield,  covered  with  leather,  in- 
stead of  the  older  brass  clipeus.  In  arranging 
the  Hne  of  battle  the  maniples  were  drawn  up  in 
three  ranks,  those  of  one  line  standing  back 
of  the  spaces  left  in  the  line  in  front.  There 
were  also  provided  regular  reserves.  The  cav- 
alry was  a  voluntary  organization  composed 
mainly  of  wealthy  young  men  eager  for  the 
fray. 

But  now  Rome  had  a  new  enemy  to  contend 
against.  An  army  of  Gauls  attacked  the  Etrus- 
can city  of  Clusium,  an  ally  of  Rome  and  the 
larger  city  sent  ambassadors  to  intercede.  These 
ambassadors,  instead  of  keeping  to  their  office, 
fought  with  the  Etruscans  against  the  Gauls 
and  slew  one  of  the  leaders.  Thereupon  the 
barbarian  army  turned  against  Rome  itself  and 
Gauls  met  Romans  upon  the  River  Allia.  Here 
Rome  sustained  an  overwhelming  and  bitter 
defeat;  the  army  was  practicaljy  destroyed  and 
the  population  of  the  city  scattered  far  and 
wide.  The  magistrates  and  some  others  with- 
drew into  the  capitol  and  awaited  the  coming 
of  the  enemy  into  the  city  itself.  The  marau- 
ders massacred  the  Senators,  gathered  in  the 
Senate  chamber  and  pillaged  the  city,  burning 
as  much  of  it  as  possible. 

The  Capitol  held  out  against  a  siege  of  seven 
months,  tiring  of  which  the  Gauls  agreed  to  a 
treaty.  The  Romans  paid  one  thousand  pounds, 
to  raise  which  the  women  had  to  give  their 
ornaments;  and  the  enemy  withdrew. 


The  Romans  at  once  went  to  work  to  re- 
build their  city.  Houses  were  constructed 
hastily  and  without  order,  a  fact  that  led  to 
crooked  streets  and  crowded  buildings  which 
were  never  arranged  to  better  advantage  until 
after  the  fire  in  the  time  of  Nero. 

The  Age  of  Camili^us. 

Yet  the  great  calamity  of  fire  did  not  retard 
Roman  progress.  The  old  enemies,  the 
Volscians,  the  Aequians  and  the  Etruscans 
took  this  opportunity  to  show  fresh  hostility, 
but  Rome  defeated  them  all.  Marcus  Camillus 
was  made  dictator  and  under  him,  Rome  stood 
firm,  gaining  new  territory  and  establishing 
new  military  colonies,  also  devoting  no  little 
thought  and  money  to  improving  public  works. 

But  the  strain  of  events  told  on  the  common 
people  and  once  again  discontentment  grew. 
Contention  for  more  civil  rights  was  opened 
by  the  Plebeians.  It  was  a  long  and  very  bit- 
ter strife  and  was  only  brought  to  an  end  by 
the  yielding  of  the  patricians,  who  agreed  to 
the  passing  of  the  Licinian  Laws,  a  compro- 
mise, drawn  up  by  the  tribune  Licinus. 

These  laws  were  as  follows  (Myers  and  Al- 
len's "Ancient  History"): 

Consuls  to  be  elected,  one  a  plebeian;  both 
might  be,  but  in  practice  one  was  regularly  a 
patrician. 

The  college  of  priests  having  charge  of  the 
Sibylline  books  was  divided  between  the  two 
orders. 

The  interest  already  paid  on  debts  was  to  be 
deducted  from  the  principal  and  the  balance 
paid  within  three  years. 

The  occupation  of  public  lands  was  to  be 
permitted  to  the  plebeians,  though  no  one  per- 
son might  hold  more  than  500  jugera,  about 
250  acres. 

No  person  might  have  on  the  public  pasture 
more  than  100  head  of  large  cattle  and  500  head 
of  sheep  or  goats. 

In  the  cultivation  of  large  estates  only  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  slave  labor  was  to  be  allowed; 
the  rest  must  be  done  by  free  laborers. 

The  last  three  of  these  laws  failed  in  execu- 
tion and  the  laws  of  debt  were  unprovided  for, 
but  present  needs  were  attended  to  as  far  as 
possible. 


Mythology 
Lesson     X 

The  first  lesson  in  Mythology  appeared  in  the  September,  1904,  issue  of 
Book  News.  It  took  up  the  legends  that  concern  the  beginning  of  the  world 
and  the  creation  of  man,  ending  with  the  flood  and  the  chaining  of  Prometheus 
to  Mt.  Caucasus. 

The  lessons  following  have  consisted  of  stories  from  Greek  Mythology  con- 
cerning the  gods  and  their  relationship  to  men,  with  one  lesson  (February, 
1905)  on  Norse  Mythology.  The  present  lesson  consists  of  the  stories  that 
grew  up  around  the  legend  of  Perseus. 

The  reference  volume  is  "Bulfinch*s  Age  of  Fable"  (McKay).  Hawthorne 
has  told  the  story  of  Perseus  in  the  "Wonder  Book." 
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Book     News 


The    Adventures  of  Perseus 


The  Hero  Slays  the  Dragon. 

The  Gorgons  were  monstrous  women,  noted 
for  their  long,  savage  teeth,  their  brazen  claws 
and  the  twisted,  writhing  snakes  that  covered 
their  heads.  The  most  important  of  them  and 
the  one  that  figures  especially  in  mythology, 
was  Medusa.  The  guardians  of  the  Gorgons 
were  three  hideous  ^jters,  the  Graeae,  old 
women,  grey-haired  aud  wizened  from  birth, 
and  possessing  but  one  tooth  and  one  eye 
among  them. 

Perseus  was  the  son  of  "".ae  and  Zeus.  The 
father  of  Danae  was  Ar  ^us,  King  of  Argos 
and  because  an  oracle  1.  1  predicted  that  harm 
would  befall  him  ^'  ough  his  daughter's  son.  , 
the  King  thought  to  prevent  the  fulfillment  of 
the  prophecy  by  locking  the  maiden  in  a  tower 
of  brass.  But  he  had  not  counted  on  the  pos- 
sibility of  her  having  an  immortal  lover  when 
he  did  this  and  could  not  therefore  foretell 
that  Zeus,  looking  down  from  the  high  skies 
would  become  enamored  of  the  beautiful  girl 
and,  desiring  her,  would  transform  himself  into 
a  shower  of  gold  and  thus  gain  access  to  her. 
Yet  this  V  just  what  the  King  of  the  gods 
did  and  tlfe  offspring  of  the  marriage  secretly 
consummated  was  Perseus. 

So  wroth  was  Acrisius,  however,  that  he 
placed  the  mother  and  child  in  an  iron  chest 
and  set  the  chest  afloat  on  the  sea.  It  was 
found  by  a  fisherman,  who  carried  its  occupants 
to  King  Polydectes,  and  the  latter  cared  for 
the  outcasts  and  reared  the  boy  as  his  own 
son.  But  when  Perseus  was  grown  to  man- 
hood, Polydectes  wished  to  marry  Danae  and 
she,  not  caring  to  become  his  wife  besought 
her  son's  protection.  Thereupon  Polydectes 
set  certain  hard  tasks  for  the  youth  to  perform, 
the  first  of  which  was  to  be  the  conquest  of  the 
gorgon,  Medusa,  who  was  harassing  his  lands. 

Any  one  who  even  so  much  as  looked  upon 
Medusa  was  at  once  turned  into  stone  so 
Perseus  had  first  to  arm  himself  against  this 
contingency.  He  prayed  to  tjie  gods  and,  in- 
terested in  his  plight,  Pluto  furnished  him  a 
helmet,  by  the  donning  of  which  he  could  be- 
come invisible  at  will.  Mercury,  on  his  part, 
lent  him  his  winged  shoes  and  Minerva  gave 
into  his  keeping  her  bright  shield. 

By  means  of  the  helmet,  Perseus  entered  the 
-cave  of  the  Graeae  and  stole  the  single  eye 
that  served  for  the  three,  making  it  the  condi- 
tion of  return,  that  they  direct  him  to  Medusa. 
T*his  end  gained,  he  drew  near  the  monster 
^nd  waited  until  she  should  sleep,  then,  guiding 
himself  to  her  side  with  the  shining  shield,  a 
very  useful  reflector,  he  cut  off  her  head.  Later 
lie  gave  this  head  to  Minerva  who  fixed  it  in 
the  centre  of  her  breastplate. 

Perseus  Overcomes  Atlas. 

After  slaying  the  Gorgon,  Perseus  flew  afar 
over  land  and  sea,  until  he  came  to  the  extreme 
western  border  of  the  earth.  Here  lived  an 
•enormous  King,  Atlas,  who  was  also  very 
wealthy.     Particularly  did  he  prize  that  part  of 


his  possessions  which  consisted  of  a  garden  of 
trees,  with  gold  branches  and  gold  leaves 
among  which  grew  golden  fruits.  Perseus  came 
to  Atlas  in  peace  and  as  a  guest,  but  the  jeal- 
ous king,  fearing  him,  treated  him  haugh  "-' 
whereupon  the  hero  simply  presented  the  Cr 
gon's  head  and  at  once  Atlas  was  transformed 
into  a  mountain  of  rock.  And  so  did  the  gods 
decree  it,  that  upon  the  broad  shoulders  of 
the  one-time  monarch,  the  burden  of  holding 
the  whole  world  should  rest. 

The  Hero  Saves  and  Wins  Andromed.\, 

Some  time  later  Perseus  came  near  to  the 
land  of  the  Aethiopians  and  came,  too,  just  in 
time  to  be  of  service  to  Cepheus,  the  king  of 
that  country.  The  queen,  Cassiopeia,  had  an- 
gered her  enemies  the  Sea-Nymphs,  and  in  or- 
der to  punish  her  they  sent  a  terrible  sea 
monster  to  devastate  the  coast.  Cepheus,  con- 
sulting an  oracle  was  told  that  the  only  way 
to  appease  the  creature  was  to  offer  his  daugh- 
ter, Andromeda,  a  sacrifice  to  him.  So  An- 
dromeda was  bound  to  the  rocks  on  the  shore 
and  was  weeping  there,  unhappy  in  the  antici- 
pation of  her  fate  when  Perseus  arrived.  At 
once  the  great  loveliness  of  the  maiden  won 
the  hero  and  he  inquired  into  the  cause  of  her 
distress.  Even  while  they  talked  the  approach 
of  the  monster  was  heard  and  the  Jcing  and 
queen  and  all  the  friends  of  the  girl  came  down 
to  the  shore,  bewailing  the  misfortune  that 
had  fallen  upon  them. 

Now  was  the  opportunity  of  Perseus.  He 
offered  to  save  the  princess  if  he  might,  after 
saving  her,  have  her  for  wife.  Consent  was 
obtained  and  swooping  down  he  dealt  the 
great  serpent  a  resounding  blow,  then  another 
and  another,  until,  his  wings  wet,  he  was  forced 
to  desist  or  fall  into  the  sea.  But  he  was  not 
without  expedients  and  springing  to  a  high 
rock,  he  waited  till  the  monster  drew  near, 
then  struck  the  death-blow. 

At  once  he  claimed  his  reward  and  the  whole 
company  repaired  to  the  palace  to  celebrate 
the  nuptials.  But  the  former  betrothed  of  the 
maiden  here  interfered  and  for  a  time  it  seemed 
as  if  Perseus  might  end  on  the  losing  side,  but 
he  bethought  him  of  the  Gorgon's  head  and 
brought  it  forth,  holding  it  aloft  and  causing 
his  enemies  to  turn  to  stone  in  their  very  atti- 
tudes of  attack.  This  over,  he  took  his  bride 
back  to  the  kingdom  of  Polydectes  and  to  end 
the  king's  importunities  with  regard  to  his 
mother,  he  showed  him  also  the  fatal  head. 
Then,  with  Andromeda  and  Danae,  he  went  to 
the  land  of  Acrisius  and  finding  that  a  usurper 
was  in  possession  of  his  grandfather's  throne 
and  Acrisius  in  exile,  he  killed  the  impostor 
and  restored  the  former  king.  Yet  it  was  the 
will  of  the  gods  that  the  old  prophecy  should 
be  fulfilled  and  one  day  when  Perseus  and  his 
grandfather  were  engaged  in  playing  at  quoits, 
one  disc  that  the  hero  threw  struck  the  old 
man  and  killed  him.  After  that  Perseus  and 
•Andromeda  reigned  in  the  Kingdom. 


With    the   June    Magazines 


GENERAL  articles  in  this  month's 
magazines  cover  a  wide  variety  of 
,  J  subjects,  and  strengthen  the  impres- 
i  that  the  present  tendency  is  toward 
a  study  of  current  topics.  Whether  it  is 
that  we  so  much  wonder  at  our  own 
achievements  that  we  never  grow  tired  of 
reviewing  them  or  whether  the  world  of 
to-day  is  so  marvelous  a  phenomena  that 
we  cannot  refrain  from  pointing  out  all 
its  remarkable  features,  one  can  scarcely 
say;  but  we  seem  to  enjoy,  as  a  nation, 
all  that  appertains  to  contemporary  events 
and  conditions,  and  to  entertain  not  only  a 
pride  in  our  own  doings  anc}  possessions, 
but  also  an  inordinate  curiosity  regarding 
the  doings  and  attributes  of  others. 

In  "Munsey's"  for  June  we  find  such 
articles  as  '^Social  Life  at  the  White 
House,'*  "Senator  Warner  of  Missouri," 
^'Belgium's  Business  King,"  "Socialism — 
Its  Growth  and  Its  Leaders,"  "The  Mos- 
lem Power,"  and  "The  Czar's  Wife  and 
Son."  To  the  "Delineator"  F.  Berkeley 
Smith  contributes  one  of  a  series  of  arti- 
cles, "Little  Sketches  of  Travel,"  taking 
up  in  this  number  "A  Corner  in  Nor- 
mandy." In  the  same  magazine  Allan 
Sutherland  writes  of  "Lead,  Kindly 
Light"  in  the  series  "Famous  Hvmns  of 
the  World." 

The  principal  articles  in  "Leslie's"  are 
*'The  Jews  of  W^all  Street,"  "The  Bad 
Boy :  How  to  Save  Him,"  by  Judge  Lind- 
sey,  and  a  conclusion  of  the  account  of  the 
Pinkerton  detectives.  "Scribner's"  offers 
"Some  Aspects  of  the  Island  of  Crete," 
"A  Day  Among  the  Quantock  Hills,"  by 
Dr.  Van  Dyke;  "The  Use  of  Dogs  in 
War"  and  "The  Everetts  in  England." 
The  "Atlantic  Monthly"  remembers  the  t 
season  with  "Dull  Plumes  and  Gay,"  by 
John  Burroughs :  while  other  interesting 
papers  comprise  "Village  Improvements." 
"The  Spirit  of  Japanese  Art"  and  the 
"Causes  of  South  American  Revolutions." 

The  general  article  in  the  "Smart  Set" 
is  on  the  "Art  of  Giving  Grand  Opera,"  bv 
Herr  Conried.  In  "Ainslee's"  Lady  Will- 
shire  writes  on  "Americans  in  London ;" 
in  the  "Metropolitan"  a  study  of  Alaska  is 
a  prominent  feature,  and  an  entertaining 


paper  is  by  John  D.  Barry,  "On  Being  a 
Dramatic  Critic." 

"Harper's"  has  a  treat  in  a  description 
of  "EHzabethan  Gardens,"  by  Edmund 
Gosse,  and  "McClure's"  contains  "The 
College  Athlete,"  "Tyohoid :  An  Unneces- 
sary Evil,"  "Scott,"  in  "Great  Masters  of 
Literature,"  by  G- orge  Edward  Wood- 
berry  and  "An  Ar  I  igy  for  Going  to  Col- 
lege," by  Helen  K  e?.  The  special  arti- 
cles in  the  "Cosmoi;»ilitan"  include  "So- 
ciety Amateur  Actresses,*'  "The  World's 
Competitor  to  Be"  and' "A  Beaver's  Rea- 
son," by  John  Burroughs. 

Among  the  serials  for  the  month  are 
"The  Occultation  of  Florian  Amidor,"  by 
Herbert  Quick,  in  the  "Cosmopolitan;" 
"The  Conquest  of  Canaan,"  by  Booth 
Tarkington,  in  "Harper's;"  "The  Mys- 
tics," by  Katherine  Cecil  Thu.  ton,  and 
"Outside  the  Law,"  in  the  "Metropolitan ;" 
"The  Deluge,"  in  "Ainslee's;"  "The 
House  or  Mirth,"  in  "Scribner's ;"  "Plain 
Mary  Smith,"  bv  Henrv  Wallace  Phillips, 
in  "Leslie's,"  and  "Fair  Margaret,"  by  F. 
Marion  Crawford,  in  "Munsey's. 

The  principal  writers  of  the  short  stor- 
ies are  Justus  Miles  Forman,  Holman  F. 
Day  and  Charles  Battell  Loomis,  in  "Les- 
lie's;" Sewell  Ford,  who  has  a  novelette, 
"On  the  Newport  Road,"  and  Edith  Rick- 
ert  and  Edwin  L.  Sabin,  in  the  "Smart 
Set ;"  James  Huneker  and  Alfred  Henry 
Lewis  in  the  "Metropolitan;"  Cyrus 
Townsend  Brady,  who  writes  the  novel- 
ette, "The  Lady  from  the  Sea,"  and  Caro- 
line Lockart  and  Ina  B.  Roberts,  in  "Lip- 
pincott's,"  and  Marie  Manning.  Marie 
Van  Vorst  and  Arthur  Colton,  in  "Har- 
per's." 

An  art  feature  in  the  "Century"  con- 
sists of  reproductions  of  several  of  Miss 
Violet  Oakley's  mural  decorations  for  the 
new  capitol  at  Harrisburg. 

The  first  number  of  "Country  Calen- 
dar" deserves  a  word.  Among  its  con- 
tributors are  Grover  Cleveland  and  John 
Burroughs,  and  typographically  and  pic- 
torially  the  magazine  is  excellent. 

The  "Masters  in  Music"  for  June  has 
for  its  subject  Brahms  once  more  "Mas 
ters    in    Art"  treats   of  lienozzo  GozzoH. 


Best-Selling    Books 


THERE  are  few  surprises  among  the 
best  selling  books.  Mrs.  Ward's 
book  appears  on  the  list  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  and  one  expected  to  see  the 
advent  of  "Sandy"  to  the  group  almost 
as  soon  as  the  volume  left  the  bindery. 
It  is  pleasant  to  see  "The  Garden  of 
Allah"  holding  its  own  so  long,  and  if 
"The  Princess  Passes"  continues  as  it  has 
begun  it  will  reach  more  thousands  than 
"The  Lightning  Conductor."  Why  do 
these  books  sell  ?  "The  Marriage  of  Wil- 
liam Ashe,"  probably  because  it  is  Mrs. 
Ward's,  and  because  it  is  also  an  excellent 
story;  "Sandy,"  chiefly  because  it  is  such 
a  delightful  little  tale.  Mr.  I  lichens' 
book  appeals  through  the  strength  and 
convincingness  of  its  atmosphere  and  its 
grip  upon  the  emotions. 

Among  the  general  works  that  people 
are  buying,  "Japan"  still  recommends  it- 
self; "The  Opening  of  Tibet"  is  finding 
the  appreciation  that  it  deserves  for  its 
timeliness  and  merit,  and  "Another 
Hardy  Garden  Book"  is  a  volume  in  sea- 
son. It  seems  as  if  more  garden  books 
should  be  on  the  list. 

At   Wanamaker's,    Philadelphia. 

Fiction: 

The   Marriage   of  William   Ashe.     By  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward. 

Pam.    By  the  Baroness  von  Hutten. 

Rose  of  the  World.  By  Agnes  and  Egerton 
Castle. 

Constance  Trescot.     By  S.  Weir  Mitchell. 

The  Quakeress.  By  Charles  Heber  Clark 
(Max  Adeler). 

Sandy.     By  Alice  Hegan  Rice. 

The  Princess  Passes.  By  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.' 
N.  Williamson. 

The  Vicissitudes  of  Evangeline.  Bv  Elinor 
Glyn. 

The  Divine  Fire.     By  May  Sinclair. 

The  Tyranny  of  the  Dark.  By  Hamlin  Gar- 
land. 

Hurricane  Island.  By  H.  B.  Marriott- Wat- 
son* 

Miscellaneous: 

De  Profundis.    By  Oscar  Wilde. 


At  Wanamaker's,  New  York. 

Fiction: 

The   Marriage   of  William   Ashe.     By   Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward. 

Sandy.     By  Alice  Hegan  Rice. 

The  Garden  of  Allah.    By  Robert  Hichens. 

The  Princess  Passes.     By  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C. 
N.  Williamson. 

The  Orchid.    By  Robert  Grant. 

Rose  of  the  World.    By  Agnes  and  Egerton 
Castle. 


Miscellaneous: 

The  Opening  of  Tibet.     By  Perceval  Lan- 
don. 

De  Profundis.    By  Oscar  Wilde. 

Another   Hardy  Garden  Book.     By  Helena 
R.  Ely. 

Japan.    By  Lafcadio  Hearn. 

The  Wonders  of  Life.    By  Ernst  Haeckel. 

Elwell  on  Bridge. 

At  Little,  Brown  and  Company,  Boston. 

Fiction: 

The  Mysterious  Mr.  Sabin.     By  E.  Phillips 
Oppenheim. 

The   Marriage  of  William  Ashe.     By  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward. 

The  Princess  Passes.     By  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C. 
N.  Williamson. 

Sandy.    By  Alice  Hegan  Rice. 

The  Orchid.    By  Robert  Grant. 

The    Return   of   Sherlock    Holmes.     By  A 
Conan  Doyle. 


Miscellaneous: 

The   Freedom   of   Life. 
Call. 


By   Annie  Payson 


The. Outlook  Beautiful.     By  Lilian  Whiting. 

Modern  Advertising.     By  Ernest  E.  Calkins 
and  Ralph  Holden. 

The  Opening  of  Tibet.     By   Perceval  Lan- 
don. 

Science  and  Immortality.    By  William  Osier. 

Another  Hardy  Garden  Book.     By  Helena 
Rutherford  Ely. 


^NKW     BOOKS    AND     N  E  W 
EDITIONS 
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Fiction 

As  TJiE  World  Goes  By.  By  Elisabeth  Wil- 
lard  Brooks.  375  pp.  i2mo.  Little,  Brown 
&  Co. 

The  story  opens  in  the  calcium  lights  of  "be- 
hind the  scenes"  in  the  Holway  Theatre,  where 
one  of  the  minor  actresses  is  badly  hurt.  She 
is  carried  to  the  leading  actress's  room  and 
later  taken  to  a  hospital.  There  is  much  com- 
plication, as  the  actress  has  a  daughter,  whom 
she  is  pleased  to  regard  as  a  sister.  The  ac- 
tress has  been  separated  from  her  husband  for 
many  years,  but  through  the  inadvertent  re- 
cital by  the  doctor  of  the  accident,  the  father 
learns  of  his  daughter  being  "grown  up"  and 
seeks  to  see  her.  A  tenor,  who  falls  in  love" 
with  the  daughter,  and  she  with  him,  the  sud- 
den death  of  the  actress  through  an  automobile 
accident,  many  incidents  of  more  or  less  in- 
terest, and  the  return  of  the  tenor  when  "he 
gathered  her  hands  within  his  own,"  and  set- 
tled the  question  for  all  time,  fills  the  balance 
of  the  volume. 

By  the  Good  Sainte  Anne.  By  Anna  Chapin 
Ray.  Illustrated.  New  edition.  286  pp. 
i2mo.    Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

Captain  of  Men,  A.  By  E.  Anson  More.  Il- 
lustrated. 366  pp.  i2mo.  L.  C.  Page  &  Co. 
An  historical  romance  of  the  Eleventh  Cen- 
tury, before  Christ,  written  in  the  camp  of  the 
Assyrian  King  before  Tyre.  The  novel  shows 
a  careful  study  of  the  reign,  but  no  special  ca- 
pacity to  give  graphic  interest.  Tyrians  and 
Assyrians  are  carried  through  various  adven- 
tures under  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre,  the  con- 
temporary of  Solomon. 

Castel  Del  Monte.  By  Nathan  Gallizier.  Il- 
lustrated by  H.  C.  Edwards.  446  pp.  i2mo. 
L.  C.  Page  &  Co. 

This  historical  novel  begins  at  the  death  of 
Urban  Fourth,  1265.  It  opens  in  Palermo  just 
before  the  battle  of  Grendella.  Manfred  is  a 
conspicuous  figure,  and  the  contact  between 
the  Christian  and  Mohammedan  civilization  is 
freely  used.  The  romantic  apparatus  of  the 
early  novel,  secrets,  potions,  philters,  magic 
plots  and  conspiracies  are  all  fully  used. 

Constance  West.     By  E.   R.   Punshun.     304 

pp.    i2mo.    John  Lane. 

\fter  twenty  years,  Constance  West  seeks  to 
find  her  husband,  who  in  a  moment  of  drunken 


frenzy  has  knocked  her  down,  for  which  he 
serves  a  term  in  prison.  When  she  at  length 
discovers  him,  she  finds  that  he  has  been  mar- 
ried again,  and  has  a  son  and  daughter.  She 
does  not  disclose  her  identity  and  with  the  help 
of  a  hotel  proprietor,  who  falls  in  love  with 
her,  practices  a  series  of  ignoble  and  petty  bits 
of  revenge  upon  her  erstwhile  husband.  The 
story  ends  with  a  reconciliation  after  much 
unpleasant  event  and  adventure. 

Charles  the  Chauffeur.     By  S.   E.   Kiser. 

Illustrated.      189   pp.      i2mo.      Frederick   A. 

Stokes  Company. 

A  dialect  narrative  of  the  experiences  and 
adventures  of  a  chauffeur,  which  appeared  in 
the  Sunday  Magazine  Supplements  of  leading 
papers  in  larger  cities,  during  the  last  six 
months. 

Crimson  Blind,  The.  By  Fred  M.  White.  Il- 
lustrations by  Victor  Prout.  378  pp.  i2mo. 
R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co. 

This  novel  opens  with  an  author,  two  of 
whose  novels  have  reached  their  fourth  and 
fifth  editions,  leaving  publishers  ready  to  offer 
£500  within  two  months  of  the  delivery  of  the 
copy  of  his  third  novel.  In  spite  of  this  pros- 
perity,, he  needs  $5000.  At  this  crisis  in  his 
fate,  he  finds  a  gun  metal  cigar  case  with  $1250 
and  is  promised  $500  if  he  will  visit  a  certain 
address  given  to  him  in  a  woman's  voice  over 
the  'phone.  There  he  finds  a  dead  man,  which 
causes  trouble  enough  to  occupy  the  rest  of 
the  volume.  , 

Curly.  By  Roger  Pocock.  Illustrated  by 
Stanley  L.  Wood.  320  pp.  i2mo.  Little, 
Brown  &  Co. 

The  story  of  an  Englishman  and  his  little 
son  who  have  journeyed  to  the  far  West  to 
evade  revenge  sworn  by  an  Irishman,  because 
of  the  Englishman  having  evicted  some  of  his 
Irish  tenants.  Later  Lady  Bashannon  joins 
them.  The  story  is  replete  with  adventure. 
"Curly,"  one  of  the  chief  characters  in  the 
numerous  adventures,  turns  out  to  be  a  girl, 
and  eventually  marries  the  Englishman's  son. 

Dauntless  Viking,  A.    By  William  Hale.    332 

pp.     i2mo.     Richard  G.  Badger. 

A  study  of  the  life  of  Gloucester  fishermen  in 
which  one  of  the  Norse  crew  of  the  Viking 
boat  sent  to  the  Chicago  Fair,  finds  his  way 
to  the  fishing  fleet.  Succeeding  chapters  carry 
him  through  all  the  risks  and  perils  of  life  on 
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the  Hanks.  A  little  l<>\e  ••tory  runs  through 
the  volume,  but  its  one  claim  to  notice  is  the 
pains  with  which  the  daily  life  of  the  men  whom 
it  de--cribes  i«;  presented.  The  tone  of  the  book 
is  a  little  pretentious.  Too  much  like  a  lands- 
man's view. 

For  a   Free  Con.science.     By  L.  C.  Wood. 

414  pp.    i2mo.    Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 

The  persecution  of  ''friends"  at  the  close  of 
the  Seventeenth  Century,  while  Fox  and  Penn 
were  still  alive,  opens  this  novel,  which  aims 
to  make  this  religious  movement  the  setting  of 
a  story  which  ends  in  the  landing  of  the  "Wel- 
come." Swarthmore,  Coniston  and  other  places 
in  which  Fox  preached  figure  in  the  story. 
Throughout,  the  object  is  to  give  a  historical 
picture  of  the  period  in  the  guise  of  a  romance 
rather  than  a  romance  set  in  the  framework 
of  history. 

From  the  West  to  the  West.     By  Abigail 
Scott  Duniway.     With  frontispiece.     311  pp. 
i2mo.    A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
An   American   historical   romance,   based  on 
the  settlement  of  Oregon  sixty  years  ago,  be- 
ginning  with    early   life   in   the    Middle   West, 
describing   the   trip  across   the  continent,  and 
the  settlement  in  new  land. 

Gift  of  the  Morning  Star,  The.  By  Ar- 
mistead  C.  Gordon.  Frontispiece  by  George 
Senseney.  37$  pp.  i2mo.  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company. 

A  story  laid  in  Ocquon  Glade,  in  a  portion 
known  as  Galilee,  quaint  in  speech,  and  odd  in 
setting,  and  is  replete  with  Biblical  references 
and  quotations.  "Benammi  Youart,"  though 
forty  years  old,  courts  '*Tirzah"  not  yet  twenty. 
Her  grandfather  tells  her  pitilessly  that  he 
knows  "the  breed."  Tirzah  remonstrates  and 
says  she  thinks  he  is  a  good  man.  Benammi 
goes  away  after  a  dramatic  parting  with  Tirzah 
— prospers,  and  after  many  incidents  in  which 
a  blonde  stenographer  plays  her  part,  comes 
back  to  the  Glade,  whei^  Tirzah  tells  him  "I 
have  waited  for  ye  so  long." 

History   of   David    Grieve,   The.     By   Mrs. 

Humphry  Ward.     Paper.     i2mo.     The  Mac- 

millan  Company. 

An  issue  in  inexpensive  form  of  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward's  novel,  which  appeared  in 
1892.  taking  up  the  life  of  the  artist  in  Paris. 

Knot  of  Blue,  A.  By  William  R.  A.  Wilson, 
author  of  "A  Rose  of  Normandy,"  etc.  Il- 
lustrated. 345  pp.  i2mo.  Little,  Brown  & 
Co. 

A  novel,  whose  scene  is  laid  in  Old  Quebec, 
and  while  the  author  disclaims  any  pretension 
to  a  historical  romance,  a  very  reliable  pic- 
ture is  painted  of  that  quaint  old  town.  The 
book  opens  with  a  storm  at  sea,  and  a  quarrel, 
a  deadly  peril,  and  a  desertion  follow  in  rapid 
succession.     The  hero  and  heroine,  who  have 


been  estranged,  meet  and  pick  up  the  thread 
of  their  love-story  once  more.  Plot,  myster>' 
and  adventure  give  interest  to  the  tale. 

JusTjN    WiXGATE,    Ranchman.      By   John    H. 
Whitson,  author  of  "The  Rainbow  Chasers," 
etc     Illustrated  by  Arthur   E,  Becher.     312 
pp.     i2mo.     Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
Mr.  Whitson  has  won  attention  through  his 
virile  stories  of  the  far  West.     In  his  present 
volume,  he  presents  a  tale  full  of  graphic  local 
color,   showing  the  development  of  the   ranch 
section,   with   attendant  perils.     A   strong  po- 
litical   element    permeates    the    story,    though 
enough  love  interest  is  introduced  to  give  the 
needed  touch  of  romance  to  a  story  otherwise 
rather   descriptive    and    discoursive    than    nar- 
rative.     Close    familiarity   is    shown    with    the 
methods   of   raising  cattle   and   the   inevitable 
struggles  between   the  ranchmen   and   farmers 
of  the  region.     There  are  many  characters,  all 
depicted  with  the  keen  insight  shown   in    Mr. 
Whitson's  previous  works. 

Lunatic  at  Large,  The.  By  J.  Storer  Clous- 
ton.  312  pp.  i2mo.  F.  M.  Buckles  &.  Co. 
A  fantastic  tale  of  a  young  doctor  and  a 
patient,  a  man  who  "has  lately  suffered  from 
a  severe  mental  and  physical  shock."  The  doc- 
tor is  asked  to  take  charge  of  him  on  a  trip 
to  the  continent,  dreads  the  work,  as  the  pa- 
tient is  liable  to  homicidal  mania,  and  conspires 
with  a  friend  to  put  the  patient  into  a  lunatic 
asylum  while  the  friend  impersonates  the  pa- 
tient in  a  trip  with  the  doctor.  The  framework 
of  the  story  is  better  handled  than  the  conver- 
sation and  the  dialogue. 

Matrimonial    Bureau.     The.      By     Carolyn 

Wells  and  Harry  P.  Tabor.    Illustrated.    282 

pp.     i2mo.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

The   efforts   of  a   middle-aged   maiden   lady, 

whose  maid  has  secured  a  husband  through  a 

matrimonial  bureau,  to  obtain  husbands  for  her 

three  nieces,  together  with  the  adventures  of  a 

house  party  which  she  has  asked,  constitute  the 

setting  in   which   the   rapid   conversation   and 

humor  of  Miss  Wells,  and  illustrations  of  Harry 

Parsons  Tabor,  play   their   part.     The   fun  is 

somewhat  strained. 

Miss  Billy.  By  Edith  K.  Stokely  and  Marion 
K.  Hurd.  Illustrated  by  Charles  Copcland. 
349  pp.  i2mo.  Lothrop  Publishing  Com- 
pany. 

Financial  reverses  force  "Miss  Billy"  and 
her  family  into  a  new  neighborhood.  Her  let- 
ter to  Margaret,  in  Cologne,  is  typical  of  her 
happy  character.  Nothing  is  so  bad  it  could 
not  be  worse,  in  her  opinion.  A  "family 
meeting"  to  discuss  pros  and  cons  is  full  of  a 
homely  humor  and  a  charm  that  is  irresistiblc. 
A  '*whole  load  of  black  dirt"  fills  Miss  Billy's 
heart  with  ecstasy,  for  now  she  could  have 
pansies,  and  sweet-peas  and  geraniums.  She 
does  wonders  in  the  neighborhood,  and  after 
a  very  grave  and  serious  illness,  all  Cherry 
Street  pays  back  to  her  its  debt  of  gratitude 
in  a  manner  all  its  own. 
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On  the  Firing  Line.  By  Anna  Chapin  Ray, 
author  of  *'By  the  Good  Sainte  \nne,"  etc., 
and  Hamilton  Brock  Fuller.  Illustrated.  289 
pp.     i2mo.     Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

Miss  Ray*s  success,  "By  the  Good  Sainte 
Anne,"  is  followed  by  the  present  story,  which 
opens  with  an  interesting  account  of  a  spirited 
conversation  between  the  heroine  and  hero  on 
board  a  *iiner."  The  conversation  is  of  a  fa- 
miliar kind  and  makes  the  reader  acquainted 
with  the  characters  without  delay,  always  an 
agreeable  process.  Our  hero  goes  to  Cape 
Town  to  join  the  "firing  line."  The  movement 
is  rapid  and  carries  the  characters  through  the 
usual  social  life  of  a  barracks,  with  here  and 
there  a  battle  and  sudden  death,  a  series  of 
guerrilla  raids,  with  the  inevitable  little  love 
tale  which  winds  its  way  from  the  first  to  last 
chapter.  The  volume  is  replete  with  a  close  fa- 
miliarity with  the  region  in  which  the  scene  is 
laid,  and  a  happy  descriptive  quality  of  the 
Boer  War. 

Old  Man's  Idyl,  An.  By  Wolcott  Johnson. 
264  pp.    i6mo.    A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

An  intimate,  immediate,  introspective  account 
of  the  life  of  an  American  family,  father  and 
mother,  and  two  daughters.  Babyhood,  girl- 
hood, travel,  the  high-school  and  marriage  are 
all  reviewed  from  the  reminiscent  standpoint, 
between  the  years  of  1879  and  1902,  in  pages 
cast  in  the  form  of  a  diary,  somewhat  self-con- 
scious, but  full  of  a  naive  American  optimism. 

On  Tybee  Knoll.  By  James  B.  Connelly.  Il- 
lustrated.   A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

Tybee  Knoll  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah 
River,  where  the  scene  of  this  novel,  part  of 
which  passes  on  a  steam  yacht,  is  laid.  The 
Government  operations  for  the  sake  of  deepen- 
ing the  channel  furnishes  a  thread  upon  which 
the  story  is  strung. 

Partners  of  the  Tide.  By  Joseph  C.  Lincoln. 
Illustrated.  400  pp.  i2mo.  A.  S.  Barnes  & 
Co. 

A  story  full  of  the  quaint  humor  that  bubbles 
in  all  tales  of  the  New  England  coast.  Two 
old  ladies  adopt  a  boy,  an  orphan,  and  just 
when  they  have  planned  to  send  him  to  college 
they  discover,  to  their  dismay,  that  their  slen- 
der resources  are  less  than  they  thought.  The 
boy  engages  as  a  cabin  boy  and  roustabout  on 
the  "Thomas  Doane,"  and  the  balance  of  the 
story  is  given  to  an  account  of  his  adventures 
on  this  and  other  vessels. 

Purple  Parasol  The.  By  George  Barr  Mc- 
Cutcheon.  Illustrated  by  Harrison  Fisher 
and  Charles  B.  Falls.  108  pp.  i2mo.  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co. 

A  story  of  amateur  detective  work  which  has 
previously  appeared  as  a  magazine  article.    An  . 
amazing  case  of   mistaken   identity  ensues,   in 
which  the  amateur  detective  gets  muddled  as  to 
his  case   and   incidentally   falls  madly   in   love 


with  the  object  of  his  surveillance.  The  story 
is  rife  with  repartee.  Many  complications  fol- 
low each  other  in  rapid  succession,  but  all  ends 
happily. 

Purple  Peaks  Remote.  By  John  Merritte 
Driver.  Illustrated.  418  pp.  i2mo.  Laird 
&  Lee. 

Frankly  written  in  imitation  of  Opie  Reade, 
as  the  dedication  indicates,  this  romance  links 
life  in  Naples,  Florence  and  Rome  with  the 
Italian  colony  in  Chicago.  The  style  is  exag- 
gerated and  the  theme  unpleasing. 

Van  Suyden  Sapphires,  The.  By  Charles 
Carey.  With  frontispiece.  ^^^  pp.  i2mo. 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

A  detective  tale,  interesting,  but  without  a 
new  feature.  A  popular  actress  contrives  to 
have  a  necklace  of  rubies  stolen,  but  at  the 
same  time  a  set  of  sapphires,  family  jewels, 
disappear.  The  complications  that  arise  are 
manifold,  and  it  takes  some  three  hundred 
pages  to  clear  up  the  mystery. 

Serena.  By  Virginia  Frazer  Boyle.  With 
frontispiece  by  Elizabeth  Gowdy  Baker.  378 
pp.     i2mo.    A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

Some  interesting  girls,  a  garrulous  and  pug- 
nacious old  "mammy"  who  does  not  hesitate 
to  express  her  opinions  in  somewhat  forcible 
dialect;  a'maiden  lady  who  adopts  a  new  doc- 
trine and  forsakes  all  her  old-time  frivolity, 
much  to  the  dismay  of  her  relatives,  are  the 
characters  in  this  volume,  with  a  little  love 
story.  There  is  an  attempted  duel,  and  the 
story  is  carried  through  the  varying  phases  of 
the  war,  in  which  Greycoats  and  the  Stars  and 
Bars  play  their  part. 

Story  of  Ab,  The.  By  Sidney  Waterloo,  author 

of  "A  Man  and  a  Woman,"  etc.     Illustrated. 

351  pp.     i2mo.     Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

To  his  earlier  work  on  the  development  of 

the  first  man,  the  author  has  added  a  romance 

of   the   stone   age.   during  a  period  when   the 

cave    bear   was    still    in    North    Europe.     The 

artist  has,  however,  given  the  figure  and  face 

of  the  developed   man   instead  of  the   sloping 

forehead  and  spindling  figure  of  the  stone  age. 

Walking  Delegate,  The.  By  Leroy  Scott. 
With  frontispiece.  372  pp.  i2mo.  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co. 

A  story  of  the  building  unions  on  the  steel 
frame  edifices  of  New  York,  based  on  a  fa- 
miliar trial  for  extortion  of  the  central  char- 
acter. It  is  written  with  a  close,  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  subject  and  an  unusual 
capacity  to  paint  a  vivid  picture. 

Wing  of  Love,  The.  By  Katharine  M.  C. 
Meredith.  163  pp.  i2mo.  McClure,  Phil- 
lips &  Co. 

A  story  having  as  its  principal  character  a 
little  girl.     She  is  charming  and  speedily  wins 
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her  way  into  the  hearts  of  three  men,  who  share 
the  attic  quarters  in  which  she  and  her  mother 
are  housed.  It  transpires  in  the  course  of  the 
story  that  one  of  the  three  is  in  love  with  her 
aunt,  whom  he  met  in  a  trip  to  Germany,  and 
the  story  ends  with  the  meeting  and  reconcilia- 
tion of  these  two. 

Juvenile 

Tor,  a  Street  Boy  ov  Jerusalem.  By  Flor- 
ence Morse  Kingsley.  With  illustrations  by 
F.  H.  Eckman.  190  pp.  i2mo.  Henry  Alte- 
mus  Co. 

A  street  gamin  in  Jerusalem  at  about  30  A. 
D.  hears  of  the  Master,  takes  a  blind  man  to  be 
healed,  watches  the  betrayal,  and  is  present  at 
the  trial,  crucifixion  and  the  resurrection,  with 
the  final  appearing  at  Galilee. 

Tucker  Dan.     By  Charles  Ross  Jackson.     Il- 
lustrations  by   Gordon   H.    Grant.      199  pp. 
i2mo.     G.  W.   Dillingham   Co. 
Tucker    Dan    and    his    friend    Mickey     pass 
through    a    series    of    boyish   adventures,    and 
each  chapter   is   full   of   surprises   and   smiles. 
"Uncle   Binney"   is  the  dearest  old  man  who 
ever  whaled  a  small  boy.     Boyish  love  plays  a 
part,  and  the  little  volume  is  full  of  wholesome 
humor. 

"Vanishing  Swede,'*  The.  By  Mary  Hamilton 
O'Connor.  209  pp.  i2mo.  Robert  Grier 
Cooke. 

A  juvenile,  giving  an  account  of  a  hunt  for  a 
lost    mine    in    Oregon. 

Biography 

Autobiography  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  The. 
Edited  by  William  MacDonald.     With  fron- 
tispiece.   The  Temple  Autobiographies.    314 
pp.    i2mo.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
The    autobiography    fills    half    this    volume, 
and  an  account  of  Franklin's  later  life  by  Wil- 
liam MacDonald  rounds  out  his  biography.    A 
preface    describes    the    circumstances      under 
which    the    autobiography    was    written,    and 
its    strange   fate    in   being   issued,    with   many 
changes,  by  Franklin's  grandson.    The  present 
publication  follows  John  Bigelow's  edition  as 
published  by  him  in  1868. 

Cambridge  Sketches.     By  Frank  P.  Stearns, 
author  of  "True  Republicanism,"  etc.     Illus- 
trated.   375  pp.     i2mo.    J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 
The  author,  known  for  careful  work  in  one 
or  two  fields,  particularly  in  a  life  of  Bismarck, 
collects  in  this  volume  a  series  of  sketches  on 
Boston   celebrities.     Francis  J.   Child,   H.   W. 
Longfellow,  J.  R.  Lowell,  C.  P.  Crauch,  T.  G. 
Appleton.  O.  W.  Holmes,  Frank  Bird  and  the 
Bird  Club,  Charles  Sumner,  Chevalier  Howe, 
the   War   Governor   Andrews,   Elizur   Wright, 
Dr.  W.  T.  Morton.     Besides  these  are  essays 


on  Harvard  at  the  close  of  the  war,  the  colored 
regiments,  a  visit  to  Rome  forty  years  ago  and 
some  words  on  Hawthorne. 

Life  and  Voyages  of  Captain  Cook,  The. 
By  Andrew  Kippis.    Caxton  Thin  Paper  se- 
ries.    With  frontispiece.     433  pp.     Indexed. 
i6mo.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
A  reprint  of  the  life  of  Cook,  the  great  navi- 
gator, killed  at  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  which 
appeared  in  1788,  immediately  after  his  death, 
in  a  comely  octavo.     It  is  now  printed  in  a 
small,  flexible-covored  pocket  volume,  with  re- 
productions of  the  original  maps  on  thin  paper 
and  in  type  not  too  small  for  easy  reading.    It 
is  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  his  two  voy- 
ages around  the  world,  summarizing  his  work 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
without  notes  or  comment. 

Memoirs  of  a  Great  Detective.  Incidents  in 
the  life  of  John  Wilson  Murray.  By  Victor 
H.  Speer.  484  pp.  i2mo.  The  Baker  &  Tay- 
lor Co. 

John  Wilson  Murray,  a  Scotchman,  bom  in 
Edinborough,  June  25th,  1840,  after  an  expe- 
rience as  a  seaman  and  service  during  the 
Civil  War  on  the  Hartford  and  other  vessels 
in  the  engagements  of  the  Gulf,  began  his  work 
as  a  detective  in  discovering  the  plot  to  capture 
the  Michigan  and  rescue  the  prisoners  on  San- 
dusky Bay.  This  brought  him  into  contact  with 
Wood,  Chief  of  the  Secret  Service  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  and  he  passed  into  work  as  a 
detective.  The  present  volume  is  made  up  of 
extremely  well-told  narratives  of  the  experi- 
ences of  forty  years  as  a  detective.  Nearly 
every  one  of  them  has  in  it  the  material  for  a 
"mystery." 

My   Own   Story.     By   Caleb  Powers.     Illus- 
trated   from    photographs.     490   pp.      i2mo. 
The   Bobbs-Merrill   Company. 
Caleb  Powers,  tried  and  convicted  for  com- 
plicity in  the  murder  of  William  Goebel,  has  in 
this   volume,   evidently   with   some   assistance, 
written  an  account  of  his  life,  his  college  days, 
his  work  in  the  law  school,  his  political  activity 
and  the  campaign  which  led  up  to  his  arrest 
and  successive  trials.     Nearly  half  the  book  is 
occupied  with  affidavits,  Powers'  addresses  to 
the  jury,  the  instructions  asked  and  given,  and 
the  correspondence  in  regard  to  the  extradi- 
tion of  W.  S.  Taylor  and  Charles  Finley. 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry  and  tjie  War  on  the 
Lakes.    By  Olin  L.  Lyman,  author  of  "The 
Trail  of  the  Grand  Seigneur."  etc     246  pp. 
i2mo.     New  Amsterdam  Book  Company. 
A  study  of  Perry's  career,  beginning  with  his 
services  in  the  war  between  Algerian  pirates 
and  ending  with  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie.    Addi- 
tional chapters  review  the  courts  martial  which 
followed   that  victory,   analyzing-  the   evidence 
and  reaching  a  conclusion  in  favor  of  Perry.    A 
brief  summary  is  given  of  his  services  up  to  his 
death  in  1819. 
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Reminiscences  of  a  Radicai.  Parson.  By  W. 
Tuckwell.  With  photogravure  portrait,  300 
pp.  i2nio.  Cassell  &  Co.,  London. 
In  1878,  after  some  years  in  teaching,  the 
author  became  Vicar  of  a  Warwickshire  college, 
living  at  Stockton.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to 
begrin,  in  an  English  rural  parish,  the  organiza- 
tioi^of  church  activities.  Coming  before  the 
public  in  this  way,  he  threw  himself  into  the 
Liberal  agitation  for  a  lower  franchise  and  land 
reform,  with  a  view  to  small  holdings.  His 
speeches  on  this  subject  from  1884  to  1^4,  when 
the  legislation  on  county  and  parish  govern- 
ment, small  allotments  and  similar  subjects 
had  accomplished  some  of  the  reforms  for 
which  he  struggled,  came  to  be  known  through- 
out England.  The  present  volume  describes 
his  personal  efforts,  includes  in  an  appendix 
some  of  his  speeches  and  gives  a  vivid  view  of 
an  agitation  which  has  been  obscured  by  at- 
tention to  Irish  Home  Rule. 


History 

History  of  the  United  States.    By  Edward 
Channing.    Volume  I — 1000-1660.    537  pp.  In- 
dexed.   8vo.     The  Macmillan  Co. 
The  first  volume  of  a  history  of  the  United 
States  by  a  well-known  teacher  of  American 
nistory  in  Harvard,  whose  text-books  are  wide- 
ly used  in  secondary  schools.    His  effort  in  the 
work  is  to  treat  the  entire  subject  as  the  evo- 
lution in  development  of  a  nation.     The  first 
volume   brings   the   story  down  to    1660.     In- 
stead of  dwelling  upon  detail,  a  constant  at- 
tempt is  made  to  see  the  seventeenth  century 
with  reference  to  the  period  which  is  to  follow. 

Port  Arthur.    By  Richard  Barry.    Illustrated 
from  photographs  taken  by  the  author.    344 
pp.     i2mo.    Moffat,  Yard  &  Co. 
A   graphic  and   picturesque  account  of  the 
siege   of    Port  Arthur,   by  an   English   corre- 
spondent, whose   pages   are   principally   occu- 
pied by  the  personal  behavior  of  the  Japan- 
ese soldier  under  conditions  when  most  troops 
would  have  wholly  refused  to  continue  their 
assault.    Minute  personal  incidents  give  a  vivid 
picture  both  of  the  real  conditions  under  which 
the    siege   was    waged    and    of    the    headlong 
bravery  with  which  its  difficulties  were  faced. 

Short  History  of  Venice,  A.     By  William 
Roscoe   Thayer.     Illustrated.     344  pp.     In- 
dexed.   i2mo.    The  Macmillan  Co. 
Mr.  Thayer  has  for  twenty  years  been  asso- 
ciated with  Italian  study.    Besides  many  maga- 
zine articles,  he   has  written  on  Italian  inde- 
pendence, and  has  received  one  of  its  lesser 
decorations  from  the  Italian  crown.     In  this 
volume,  which  closes  with  a  brief  but  compre- 
hensive bibliogfiiphy,  he  has  endeavored  to  tell 
the  story  of  Venice  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
frank    admiration    of   its    success    in    securing 
great    results    through    popular      government, 
modified   by   aristocratic    direction   during   its 


period  of  expansion.  The  closing  chapters  dis- 
cuss Venetian  civilization,  its  art  and  the  de- 
cline of  the  Republic.  The  volume  is  replete- 
with  efforts  to  correct  the  prevailing  concep- 
tion of  Venetian  Government,  as  the  work  of 
a  small  and  secret  body  of  nobles  conducting  an 
unbridled  despotism. 

Suffrage  Franchise  in  the  Thirteen  Eng- 
lish Coi^ONiEs  IN  America,  The.  By  Albert 
Edward  McKinley.  Paper.  8vo.  University 
of  Pennsylvania  Publications.  Series  in  His- 
tory. 

After  a  brief  discussion  of  the  condition  of 
Parliamentary  suffrage  during  the  time  the  col- 
onies organized,  each  colony  is  taken  up,  be- 
ginning with  Virginia,  and  the  legislation  and 
practice  in  regard  to  suffrage  are  carefully  sum- 
marized. The  article  is  based  upon  original 
research,  and  besides  laws,  cites  many  other 
publications. 

United  States,  The.    A  history  of  three  cen- 
turies.     By    William    Estabrook    Chancellor 
and   Fletcher  Willis   Hewes.     In   ten   parts. 
Part  2.    Colonial  Union,  1698-1774.    Illustrat- 
ed.   8vo.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
The   second   volume   of  the   history   of   the 
United  States  which  is  planned  to  be  complet- 
ed in  ten  volumes.    The  present  volume  deals 
with  the  development  of  the  several  English 
colonies  and  the  growth  of  the  spirit  of  revolu- 
tion.   Special  attention  is  given  to  internal  de- 
velopment   of   agricultural    and    manufacture. 
An  effort  is  made  to  give  original  treatment  to 
the  appearance  of  the  negro  in  American  life. 
A  list  of  authorities  closes  the  book.    It  is  fully 
indexed.     There  are   a   number  of  maps  and 
diagrams,    and    an    effort   made     to    place   in 
graphic  shape  the  changes  in  population.    Each 
chapter  is  succeeded  by  a  small  summary  and 
condensed  statement  of  facts. 


Political     Economy 

Organization  of  Ocean  Commerce,  The.  By 
J.  Russell  Smith.  Paper.  8vo.  University 
of  Pennsylvania  Publications.  Series  in  Eco- 
nomics. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  the  manage- 
ment of  ocean  traffic.  It  begins  with  the 
tramp  steamer  taking  charters,  passes  on  to 
the  organization  of  lines,  the  establishment  of 
regular  steamship  lines  and  rates,  and  dis- 
cusses routes,  coal  supplies,  the  effect  of  the 
Panama  Canal  and  the  tendencies  of  the  pres- 
ent situation. 

Progress  and  Poverty.     By  Henry  George. 

New   edition.     563  pp.     i2mo.     Doubleday, 

Page  &  Co. 

A  quarter  century  edition  of  a  work  which 
has  profoundly  influenced  the  social  thought  of 
the  time  since  it  was  published  in  1879.  It  ap- 
pears with  a  preface  from  the  author's  son, 
Henry  George,  Jr.,  which  describes  the  genesis 
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of  the  work.  The  text  used  is  that  of  the 
fourth  edition,  which  appeared  in  1880,  an  edi- 
tion which,  however,  only  contained  verbal 
corrections  from  the  first. 


Religion 


Moral  Discipline  in  the  Christian  Church. 
By  Hensley  Henson.  267  pp.  Indexed. 
i2mo.     Longmans,   Green   &  Co. 

Contains  a  course  of  popular  lectures  deliv- 
ered on  Friday  afternoons  in  Lent  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  discussing  the  confessional  his- 
torically "as  the  last  phase  of  a  successive  con- 
tinuous development  connecting  the  earliest 
and  the  latest  ages  of  the  church,  and  perpetu- 
ating through  all  the  mutations  of  history  the 
original  aspect  of  the  Christian  religion  as  be- 
fore all  else  constituting  a  right  government 
of  the  individual  life."  Canon  Henson^s  con- 
clusion is  that  the  Protestant  method  substi- 
tutes a  sporadic  and  irregular  confession  for 
the  systematic  conduct  of  the  moral  life  through 
the  church  confessional. 

Story  of  the  Welsh  Revival,  The.  As  told 
by  G.  Campbell  Morgan,  W.  T.  Stead  and 
others.  With  a  sketch  of  Evan  Roberts. 
Paper.    i2mo.    Fleming  H.  Revell  Co. 

An  account  of  the  recent  revival  in  South 
Wales  led  by  Evan  Roberts.  His  work  in 
rousing  the  revival  is  described  by  Arthur 
Goodrich;  Dr.  G.  Campbell  Morgan  has  a  chap- 
ter on  the  lessons  of  revival.  Mr.  Stead  de- 
scribes Mr.  Roberts,  and  the  psychology  of 
the  revival,  while  a  number  of  shorter  chap- 
ters take  up  various  phases. 


Travel     and     Description 

Alaska  and  the  Klondike.    By  John  Scudder 
McLain.     Illustrated  with  photographs.     322 
pp.    Indexed.    8vo.    McClure,  Phillips  &  Co. 
The    author   accompanied    the    special    Sub- 
Committee  and   Senate   Committee  on  Terri- 
tories, which  visited  Alaska  in  the  summer  of 
1903.  enjoying  peculiar  advantages  for  studying 
the  possibilities  of  the  country.     He  has  gath- 
ered in  this  volume  the  articles  which  he  con- 
tributed  on   the   trip   to   his  paper   describing 
Alaska.     They  are  published  without  revision, 
in  their  original  form. 

Fair  Land  Tyrol,  The.  By  W.  D.  McCrack- 
an.  Illustrated.  319  pp.  Indexed.  i2mo.  L. 
C.  Page  &  Co. 

The  author,  for  a  number  of  years  our  Min- 
ister to  Switzerland,  where  he  wrote  a  history 
of  the  early  days  of  the  Swiss  Republic,  has 
included  in  this  volume  a  number  of  magazine 
articles,  papers  and  essays  on  the  Tyrol,  illus- 
trated by  photographs  full  of  historical  interest 
on  the  subject.  The  volume  gives  more  space 
to  the  events  which  have  made  each  place  he 


mentions  known  or  famous,  than  to  the  scenery 
or  to  the  personal  impression  which  it  creates. 

Homes  op  the  First  Franciscans.  By  Beryl 
D.  De  Selincourt.  Illustrated  from  photo- 
graphs. 316  pp.  Indexed.  i2mo.  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co. 

Paul  Sabatier,  the  biographer  of  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi,  suggested  this  work,  which  endeav- 
ors to  describe,  in  sympathetic  detail,  the  en- 
vironment of  St.  Francis  and  his  companions, 
Assisi  and  its  churches  fills  the  first  third  of 
the  volume.  Convents  in  the  district  of  Lake 
Thrasymene,  Monte  Casale,  the  Marches  and 
Laverna  complete  the  record  of  the*  places  as- 
sociated with  the  early  days  of  the  Franciscans. 
Each  site  is  minutely  described,  illustrated 
with  photographs,  and  its  history  and  its  asso- 
ciations traced  with  studious  affection. 

Letters  from  an  Oregon  Ranch.  By  "Kath- 
arine." Illustrated  from  photographs.  312 
pp.    8vo.    A.  C.  McClurg  Co. 

These  letters  describe  life  on  an  Oregon 
ranch,  illustrated  by  photographs.  The  tone 
adopted  is  simple.  There  is  much  description 
of  local  scenery  and  no  special  display  of  liter- 
ary skill. 

Letters 

Italian  Letters  of  a  Diplom.^t's  Wife.  By 
Mary  King  Waddington.  Illustrated.  315  pp. 
8vo.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Mme.  Waddington,  the  wife  of  a  distinguish- 
ed figure  in  French  life.  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  Ambassador  to  Rome.  St.  Petersburg 
and  elsewhere,  has  in  these  letters,  which  have 
appeared  in  "Scribner's,"  given  a  most  agree- 
able narrative  of  court  life  in  Italy  in  the  8o*s. 
Nearly  all  the  letters  cover  a  visit  in  the  spring 
of  1880.  An  addition  reviews  the  past  in  the 
spring  of  1904. 

Only  Letters.  By  Francis  I.  Maule.  324  pp. 
i2mo.    George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co. 

Very  witty,  if  somewhat  extravagant,  are 
these  letters  from  a  brother  on  the  other  side 
to  one  on  this.  The  other  side  has  not  a  spirit- 
ual significance,  as  one  might  suppose  at  a 
first  glance;  it  refers  prosaically  to  Europe. 
The  year  was  the  year  of  the  Paris  Exposition, 
1900,  and  the  traveler  one  unaccustomed.  There- 
fore the  view  is  a  fresh  one,  and  the  writer 
does  not  hesitate  to  say  what  he  thinks.  A 
couple  of  hours*  good  fun  is  the  reward  of 
perusal. 

Essays 

Casual  Essays  of  "The  Sun.**  422  pp.     i2mo. 

Robert  Gricr  Cooke. 

Editorials  from  the  New  York  "Sun**  appear- 
ing at   various  dates  between    1885   and    1904. 
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^lost  of  the  selections  are  from  the  last  five 
years,  though  one  notable  editorial  of  the 
earlier  period,  '*Our  Office  Cat,"  is  included. 

George  Frederick  Watts,  Sandro  Botticel- 
li, Matthew  Arnold.  By  Lucie  Lee  Ew- 
ing.    64  pp.    8vo.    The  Grafton  Press. 

This  carefully  printed  book,  on  large  paper,  a 
most  careful  and  enticing  format,  contains  three 
essays,  illustrated  by  processed  half-tones, 
on  Watts,  Botticelli  and  Matthew  Arnold.  The 
three  follow  the  usual  current  of  criticism, 
saying  nothing  that  is  particularly  new,  but  ex- 
pressing familiar  opinions  with  an  evident  per- 
sonal interest  in  each  subject.  The  essay  on 
Botticelli  in  particular  is  full  of  special  study, 
and  shows  knowledge  of  recent  literature. 

Macbeth.  By  Esther  Gideon  Noble.  35  pp. 
i2mo.    The  Poet-Lore  Co. 

"The  Great  Message,"  which  opens  this  es- 
say, "conveyed  by  the  tragedy  'Macbeth,*  is  a 
warning  against  superstition  or  a  perversion 
of  the  imagination."  The  entire  play  is  studied 
from  this  standpoint  in  an  essay  which  has  ap- 
peared in  "Poet  Lore." 

Super  Flumina.  225  pp.  Indexed.  i2mo. 
John  Lane. 

A  study  of  angling  by  an  English  fisherman, 
devoted  principally  to  work  in  still  waters; 
pike,  dace,  perch  and  chub.  There  is  an  agree- 
able essay  in  reference  to  fishing,  and  all  is 
written  in  the  light  and  easy  style  which  seems 
inseparable  from  angling  literature. 


Verse 

Athletes'  Garland,  The.  Compiled  by  Wal- 
lace Rice.  236  pp.  Indexed.  i6mo.  A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Co. 

A  collectfon  of  poems  upon  athletics  from 
many  sources,  including  translations  from  the 
classics,  though  most  of  the  selections  are  re- 
cent. 

Poems.  By  Edward  Farquar.  218  pp.  i2mo. 
Richard    G.    Badger. 

Narratives  written  in  verse,  some  upon  his- 
torical subjects,  some  on  sacred  'and  some  oc- 
casional. It  is  in  its  genre  similar  to  the  verse 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  rather  than  like  that 
■now  published. 

Selene.  By  Amelia  Rives.  89  pp.  i2mo. 
Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  Princess  Troubetzkoy  writes  a  long 
poem  in  blank  verse,  the  story  based  on  the 
•mythological  tale  of  the  love  of  Diana  for  En- 
•dymion,  expanded  by  the  author's  imagina- 
tion, until  it  is  scarcely  recognizable.  Virgil 
"has  been  followed  closely,  and  the  lines  of 
real  value  are  few. 


Shoes  That  Danced,  The.    By  Anna  Hemp- 
stead Branch.     201   pp.     i2mo.     Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co. 
A  little  play  in  verse  in  the  Watteau  period 

opens  this  volume,  which  contains  verse  of  a 

wide  range,  full  of  feeling,  though  without  high 

quality  of  expression. 

F.ducational 

Cvr's  Dramatic  First  Reader.    By  Ellen  M. 
Cyr.     With  illustrations  by  Edith  Browning 
Brand.    104  pp.    i2mo.    Ginn  &  Co. 
Brief  dialogues  intended  to  meet  a  child's  in- 
terest in  play  by  furnishing  simple  colloquies 
on  child-life  for  children  to  learn  and  recite. 

Elementary  English  Composition.  By  Fred- 
erick Henry  Sykes.  Illustrated.  320  pp.  i2mo. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
The  author,  a  professor  in  the  teacher's  col- 
lege of  Columbia  University,  endeavors  in  this 
volume  to  introduce  the  pupil  gradually  to  the 
principles  of  good  writing  and  exercise  him 
in  them  so  that  as  he  gains  more  and  more 
power  over  the  material  of  his  writing  he  may 
gain  more  and  more  skill  in  the  manner  of 
expressing  it.  For  this  purpose  a  series  of 
graduated  exercises  is  provided,  beginning  with 
brief  narratives  on  familiar  themes,  such  as  fa- 
bles, household  tales,  stories  from  the  bible  and 
classical  myths,  passing  on  to  letters,  stories 
from  modern  history,  embellished  incidents,  de- 
scription, character  study,  short  stories,  defi- 
nitions, argument,  persecution  and  verse.  Un- 
der each  of  these  heads  an  example  is  first 
given,  analyzed  and  made  the  basis  of  varied 
exercises.  This  is  succeeded  by  themes  of  the 
same  character.  The  work  differs  from  most 
of  its  predecessors  in  a  minute  application  of 
systematic  and  related  examples. 

International  French-English  and  Eng- 
lish-French Dictionary.  Prepared  under 
the  editorial  direction  of  Paul  Passy  and 
George  Hempl.  Svo.  Hinds,  Noble  &  Eld- 
redge. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  uniform  bi-lingual 
dictionaries.  It  is  intended  that  in  this  series 
the  pronunciations  of  the  words  shall  be  indi- 
cated by  a  common  system  under  a  similar 
classification,  and  a  uniform  treatment  in  defi- 
nition. This  series  is  intended  to  include  all 
leading  languages;  a  dictionary  from  each  into 
English  and  from  English  into  each  being  pro- 
posed. The  phonetic  alphabet  used  is  in  the 
main  that  of  the  International  Phonetic  Asso- 
ciation. 

La  Chute.    Par  Victor  Hugo.    With  introduc- 
tion, notes  and  vocabulary.    By  W.  E.  Knapp. 
125  pp.    i2mo.    American  Book  Co. 
A  little  edition  of  an  extract  from  Les  Mis- 

erables,  which  tells  the  story  of  Jean  Valjean. 
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It  is  provided  with  a  glossary,  has  been  care- 
fully edited  for  school  reading,  and  is  preceded 
by  a  brief  account  of  Victor  Hugo. 

Mediaeval  and  Modern  History.  By  Philip 
Van  Ness  Myers.  New  edition.  723  pp. 
i2mo.    Ginn  &  Co. 

An  abridged  issue  of  the  revised  text  of  a 
work  which  originally  appeared  in  a  two-vol- 
ume edition  under  the  titles,  "The  Middle 
Ages"  and  "The  Modem  Age."  The  work  has 
come  to  be  adopted  in  many  high  schools  and 
colleges  for  its  succinct  summary  of  events. 

Practical  Commercial  Speller.  A.  By  Eliza- 
beth F.  Atwood.  201  pp.  i6mo.  Ginn  & 
Co. 

This  volume  contains  a  collection  of  words 
more  frequently  misspelled  than  any  others,  ar- 
ranged as  "lessons,"  the  book  containing  146  of 
these,  covering  untechnical  words,  lists  of  gen- 
eral business  terms,  words  used  in  various  lines 
of  business,  transportation  terms,  electrical 
terms  and  legal  terms. 

Selections  from  Standard  French  Authors. 
By  O.  G.  Guerlac.  214  pp.  i6mo.  Ginn  & 
Co. 

These  selections  are  intended  for  use  in  the 
first  and  second  year.  They  cover  classical 
French,  many  from  the  nineteenth  century  are 
from  leading  authors;  both  verse  and  prose  are 
included.  A  vocabulary  accompanies  the  vol- 
ume, whose  extracts  are  brief. 

Short  History  of  England's  Literature,  A. 
By  Eva  March  Tappan.  Illustrated.  262  pp. 
Indexed.    i2mo.    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

This  short  history  of  English  literature  is 
written  by  the  head  of  the  English  department 
of  the  Worcester  High  School,  and  presents 
the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  her  expe- 
riences. Nothing  is  taken  for  granted.  His- 
torical allusions  are  carefully  explained;  the  life 
of  the  period  described,  and  even  the  illustra- 
tions have  their  line  of  gloss.  The  list  of  works 
cited  are  all  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  almost 
every  library. 

Specimen  Letters.  Selected  and  edited  by 
Albert  S.  Cook  and  Allen  R.  Benham.  156 
pp.     i2mo.     Ginn  &  Co. 

Selections  of  letters  intended  for  use  jn  the 
study  of  English,  the  examples  running  from 
Addison  to  Lowell. 

Students'  American  History.  By  D.  H. 
Montgomery.  Revised  edition.  Illustrated. 
612  pp.    Indexed.     i2mo.     Ginn  &  Co. 

A  revised  edition  of  a  history  first  published 
in  1897  and  brought  down  to  date  since  by 
the  addition  of  paragraphs  coming  down  to  the 
last  Presidential  election  in  1904. 


Business 

Life  Insurance  Company,  The.  By  William 
Alexander.  Appleton's  Business  series.  281 
pp.  i2mo.  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
A  treatise  on  life  insurance  intended  for  be- 
ginners, whether  their  purpose  is  to  enter  on 
soliciting  life  insurance,  on  a  share  in  the  man- 
agement of  a  life  insurance  company  or  on  ac- 
tuarial work.  The  first  part  takes  up  the  basis 
on  which  life  insurance  rests;  the  second  the 
development  of  the  business,  in  launching  a 
new  insurance  company,  and  the  third  its  man- 
agement, with  a  closing  chapter  on  the  present 
condition  of  life  insurance.  No  reference  is 
made  to  recent  exposures.  The  practice  se- 
lected and  the  laws  cited  are  those  of  New 
York  State. 

Thorne's  Twentieth  Century  Bookkeeping 
and  Business  Practice.    By  W.  W.  Thome. 
524  pp.    8vo.    With  frontispiece.    The  Book- 
keeper Publishing  Company. 
A   manual   upon   bookkeeping  which   incor- 
porates in  its  special  and  double  entry  the  many 
labor-saving  inventions  developed  in  this  coun- 
try during  the  last  decade.     Its  author  is  sec- 
retary of  the  National  Association  of  Account- 
ants and  Bookkeepers. 

Sports 

American  Thoroughbred,  The.  By  Charles 
E.  Trevathan.  American  Sportsman's  Libra- 
ry. Illustrated.  467  pp.  Indexed.  The  Mac- 
millan  Company. 

In  this  addition  to  the  "American  Sports- 
man's Library"  the  author  accepts  the  grave 
doubt  that  surrounds  the  earliest  importation 
of  a  thoroughbred  Bulle  Rock  in  1718.  After 
describing  the  studs  and  races,  the  serious  work 
of  description  is  taken  up  with  races,  at  the 
revival  of  attention  to  this  sport  in  the  '30's  of 
the  last  century.  Through  the  7o,years  which 
elapsed  between  the  importation  of  Messenger^ 
and  the  appearance  of  Eclipse,  the  author  fol- 
lows the  familiar  course  of  recent  racing  an- 
nals. An  index,  in  which  the  name  of  every 
horse  is  noted,  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  a 
work  based  at  many  points  upon  original  in- 
vestigation. 

My  Automobii^e.    i2mo.    Qodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

A  blankbook  intended  for  use  by  automobil- 
ists  to  keep  record  of  runs,  a  blank  on  every 
other  page  giving  places  for  date,  time  of  start, 
arrival,  distance,  maps,  run,  weather,  roads, 
guests  and  remarks. 

Humor 

Me  and  Lawson.     By  Richard  Webb.     Illus- 
trated by  W.  W.   Denslow.     79  pp.     i6mo. 
G.  W.  Dillingham  Company. 
A  skit  on  Wall  street  speculations,,  told  by  a 
District  Messenger  boy  and  consisting  of  four 
short,  slangy  sketches,  each  illustrated. 
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Worsted  Man,  The.  By  John  Kendrick 
Bangs.  Illustrated.  86  pp.  32mo.  Harper 
&  Brothers. 

A  little  comedietta,  whose  scene  is  laid  in  a 
summer  hotel  in  August.  There  is  the  usual 
lamentable  scarcity  of  men  and  the  group  of 
summer  girls  tiring  of  their  futile  efforts  to 
entertain  each  other,  construct  a  "man"  from 
an  old  afghan,  stuffing  "him"  with  cotton.  A 
miracle  occurs.  The  man  comes  to  life,  and 
proves  to  be  even  a  more  desperate  flirt  than  is 
as  a  rule  the  case  with  the  "summer  man."  Its 
absurdity  is  apparent,  but  its  fun  is  infectious. 


Natural     History 

Dog  Book,  The.  By  James  Watson.  Com- 
plete in  ten  parts.  Parts  i  and  2.  Illustrated 
from  photographs.  Paper.  8vo.  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co. 

The  author  has  been  for  many  years  known 
in  bench  shows  as  one  of  the  best  judges  in 
the  country,  and  is  universally  accepted,  both  in 
this  country  and  in  England,  as  a  leading  dog 
expert.  He  has  in  this  work,  which  is  issued 
in  parts,  endeavored  to  present  the  history  ot 
the  breeding  of  the  dog,  with  more  investiga- 
tion than  has  been  the  case  in  previous  man- 
uels.  The  first  part  opens  with  an  account  of 
the  history  of  the  dog,  in  which  much  use  is 
made  of  monuments,  and  takes  up  the  care  of 
the  dog.  Part  second  deals  with  early  span- 
iels and  setters,  and  the  English  setter.  The 
illustrations  are  from  prize  dogs. 

Stories  op  Litti^e  Fishes.  By  Lenore  E. 
Mulets.  Illustrated  by  Sophie  Schneider. 
Illustrated.  288  pp.  i2mo.  L.  C.  Page  & 
Co. 

Short  conversational  accounts  of  various 
game  fish,  now  and  then  illustrated  by  photo- 
graphs, intended  to  furnish  children  with  in- 
formation and  including  other  aquatic  animal 
life — the  lizard,  tortoise,  turtle,  terrapin  and 
even  the  snail.  A  familiar  book  on  natural 
history,  with  no  special  claim  to  attention. 

Young  Folks'  Cyclopedia  of  Natural  His- 
tory,   The.      By   John    Denison    Champlin. 
With  introduction  by  Frederic  A.  Lucas.    Il- 
lustrated.   8vo.    Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
Mr.    Champlin   has,   during  the  last   twenty 
years,   compiled   young   folks'   cyclopedias   on 
literature  and  art,  common  things,  persons  and 
places,  and  games  and  sports.     He  has  added 
to  his  seiies  one  on  natural  history.    The  arti- 
cles are  under  famiHar  names,  but  an  index  of 
scientific  names  opens  all  the  references  made. 
The  articles  are  varied  in  character,  covering 
every  phase  of  animate  life,  omitting  botany. 


M  iscel  laneous 

Complete  Guide  t.o  Europe,  The.  Edited  by 
Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  and  Thomas  L. 
Stedman.  499  pp.  Indexed.  32mo.  W.  R. 
Jenkins. 

Mr.  Stedman's  guide  has  for  many  years, 
since  it  first  appeared,  held  a  standard  position 
among  these  compilations,  which,  while  they 
cannot  fill  the  place  of  larger  guides,  play  a  use- 
ful part  for  those  whose  stay  is  short.  The  in- 
formation is  brought  down  in  general  to  about 
1903,  though  the  burning  of  the  library  in 
Milan  a  year  ago,  for  instance,  is  omitted. 

Evolution  o?   Knowledge,   The.     By   Ray- 
mond St.  James  Perrin.    308  pp.    i2mo.    The 
Baker  &  Taylor  Company. 
In    1881    the  author  published  anonymously 
a  pamphlet,  "The  Student's  Theme,"  whose  aim 
was  to  show  that  the  most  general  terms  of 
existence,  space,  time,  matter  and  force,  could 
be  resolved  into  motion.     In  1885  be  returned 
to  this  thesis  in  "The  Relation  of  Philosophy; 
or,  the  Unification  of  Knowledge,"  a  work  is- 
sued  both   in   this  country   and   abroad.     He 
has  endeavored  to  apply  this  thesis  to  a  his- 
toric   review   of  philosophy,   which  he   brings 
down  to  Lewes  and  Spencer. 

Jews  in  Many  Lands.  By  Elkan  Nathan  Ad- 
ler.  243  pp.  Indexed.  Jewish  Publication 
Society  of  America. 

The  author  first  visited  the  East,  represent- 
ing the  Council  of  the  Holy  Land  Relief  Club. 
At  various  times  during  the  past  seventeen 
years  he  has  traveled  through  Palestine  and 
studied  the  Jews  in  Damietta,  Smyrna,  AleflFo, 
Teluan  and  in  Persia,  as  well  as  in  Trans-Cas- 
pian Russia.  His  principal  attention  is  paid  to 
efforts  toward  education,  with  occasional  notes 
as  to  the  capacities  of  the  race,  manuscripts  and 
antiquities. 

Man's  Responsibility.     By  Thomas  G.  Car- 
son.   524  pp.    i2mo.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
A  discussion  of  human  faculties  by  a  believer 

in  phrenology. 

Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden,  The.    By  E.  P. 

Powell.     Illustrated.     322  pp.     i2mo.     Mc- 

Clure,  Phillips  &  Co. 

A  new  volume  in  the  "Country  Home"  se- 
ries and  a  book  full  of  practical  and  helpful 
suggestions  for  the  fruit-grower,  whether  he  be 
the  owner  of  a  small  garden  in  the  suburbs  or 
a  cultivator  of  fruits  on  a  large  and  elaborate 
scale.  Mr.  Powell  is  himself  a  prize  fruit- 
grower and  one  of  long  and  ample  experience. 
He  here  gives  the  results  of  various  experi- 
ments and  methods,  the  uses  of  which  he  has 
proved.  The  volume  is  provided  with  numer- 
ous mteresting  illustrations,  and  the  treatment 
IS  such  that  it  presents  no  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  technical  terms.  It  is  a  clean  and  useful 
handbook,  carefully  arranged,  and  should  make 
triends  with  fruit  farmers  everywhere. 
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Publisher's  Confession,  A,     176  pp.     i2mo.  the  book  is  devoted  to  describing  the  relations 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  that  ought  to  exist  between  publisher  and  au- 

A  practical  handbook  that  will  help  the  au-  thor— relations  of  friendship  and  mutual  intcr- 

thor  to  know  just  how  the  conditions  of  the  est.     The   author   who   sells   his   work   to  the 

modern    publishing    business    stand,    and    will  highest  bidder  is  the  bane  of  the  hterary  world, 

show  to  the  book  reader  the  powers  for  good  and  this  kind  of  author  is  capable  of  treachery 

and  evil  that  lie  in  his  own  attitude.    Naturally  to  his  pubHsher.     On  the  whole,  the  work  is  a 

one   has   to   allow  a  certain   discount   for  the  clear    exposition    of   the   various    branches  of 

personal   feeling  of  the  writer,   and  there  are  book-making,  from  the  writing  of  a  book  to  the 

times  when  the  work  sounds  like  a  publisher's  selling  and  reading  of  the  same.    Inexperience! 

"hard-luck"    tale.      This    particular    publisher  and  experienced  authors  alike  will  find  many 

claims  that  there  is  by  no  means  a   mint  of  helpful  points  in   it,  and  the  book-seller  and 

money  to  be  made  from  publishing  books— a  book-reader  will  find  it  both  useful  and  mter- 

fact  for  which  he  blames  the  author.     Much  of  esting. 
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EXIUS!  the  capacity  to  dream! 
To  penetrate  domains  invisible, 
Where  naught  but  spirits  do  inhabit 
Realms  infinitely  removed. 


To  dream !  and  see  through  flesh — 

See  without  eyes,  see  merely  with  the  soul. 

To  climb  in  sleep  the  topmost  peaks 

And  snatch  away  the  stars  for  torch-lights ; 

To  quench  in  one  deep  draught,  that  rarer  thirst. 

With  dew  distilled  from  cloudy  vapors. 

To  dream !  and  sink  as  far 

As  the  deep  sea's  floor — the  mysteries  of  ocean  to  interpret, 

To  gather  by  the  armful  unseen  flowers 

That  bloom  in  gardens  where  the  sea-nymphs  roam ; 

To  gather  gems  of  rare  and  countless  colors, 

vStrewn  round  about  tall  palaces  of  rainbow  pearl. 

To  dream !    What  boundaries  do  dreams  encompass ! 

What  heights,  what  depths,  what  ranges 

Of  space  immeasurable,  they  leap! 

Dante's  Hell  and  Dante*s  Heaven ; 

Proud  Lucifer's  descent  *'from  dawn  till  dewy  eve" — 

Such  dreams  as  these  'tis.  Genius  is  vouchsafed. 

N.  K.  B. 
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The    Elizabethan    Newspaper 

By    Felix    E.    Schelling 

Author    of    "The     English     Chronicle     Play,"     etc. 


TO  write  of  the  newspapers  of  the 
time  of  Shakespeare  is  to  emulate 
a  certain  famous  chronicler  of  Ire- 
land, who,  for  the  sake  of  completeness, 
devoted  a  chapter  of  his  book  to  Irish 
snakes  and  serpents.  Thanks  to  St.  Pat- 
rick and  happily  for  Ireland,  there  are 
none  such,  and  the  chronicler's  chapter 
consisted  in  an  eloquent  establishment  of 
that  negative  fact.  Shakespeare's  day 
quite  as  happily  knew  no  daily  newspaper, 
weekly  bulletin,  nor  monthly  review  of 
events.  It  is  wonderful  to  think  how 
happy  the  Elizabethans  were  without  the 
larger  part  of  our  daily  necessities ;  how 
calmly  yet  unmonotonously  their  life 
glided  Hke  "silver  streaming  Thames," 
untroubled  by  stock  quotations  and — if 
Miss  Repplier  will  permit  the  borrowing 
of  one  from  the  rich  store  of  her  bon  mots 
— **unpunctured  by  telephone  calls."  Yet 
while  there  was  no  such  thing  as  an  or- 
ganized bureau  for  the  gathering,  dressing 
and  serving  of  news,  nor  anything  so  un- 
imaginable as  an  establishment  radiating 
wires  like  nerves  in  a  system  covering 
the  entire  planet  (to  say  nothing  of  wire- 
less gropings  out  for  things  beyond),  the 
Elizabethans  were  by  no  means  without 
some  account  of  what  was  supposedly 
going  on,  nor  wanting  that  highly  dressed 
and  seasoned  product  of  the  day  which 


the  newspaper  man  now  furnishes  to  a 
jaded  public  appetite. 

In  Elizabethan  London  the  two  gen- 
eral haunts  of  idlers  were  old  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  and  the  Royal  Exchange, 
where  merchants  most  did  congregate  for 
barter  and  sale,  as  was  the  practice  of 
their  fellows  of  Venice,  on  the  bridge  of 
the  Rialto.  These  were  the  places  to 
which  to  go,  says  honest  old  John  Florio, 
for  "prognostications,  new  devices  (that 
is,  fashions),  and  letters  from  foreign 
countries."  But  he  adds,  "a  man  must  give 
no  more  credit  to  Exchange  news  and 
Paul's  news  than  to  fugitives'  promises 
and  players'  fables."  Indeed,  the  contempt 
of  our  English  ancestors  for  news  and 
newsmongers  equalled,  if  it  did  not  sur- 
pass, the  anathemas  and  the  ridicule  which 
we  affect  to  heap  upon  our  own  "yellow 
journals ;"  and  they  produced  about  as 
much  effect. 

The  broadside  ballad  was  a  short  piece 
of  doggerel  rhyme  cheaply  printed,  ex- 
ecrably illustrated  and  commonly  sold  for 
a  groat.  It  was  often  on  some  worn-out 
subject,  historical  or  other,  and  it  was 
sometimes  purely  imaginary ;  but  quite  as 
frequently  the  subject  contained  a  com- 
ment on  some  contemporary  event,  and 
even  described  it  as  a  piece  of  news.  For 
example,  "A  Joyful  New  Ballad"  declares 


A  WARNING  FOR  ALL  FALSE  TRAITORS 

An  illustration  from  a  broadiide  ballad,  describing  the  conspiraqr  of  Francis 
Throckmorton  against  the  life  of  Qaeen  Elizabeth. 


the  capture  of  a  Spanish  galleon  with  all 
her  treasure,  "to  the  great  encourage- 
ment," the  title  states,  "of  all  those  that 
willingly  fight  in  the  defense  of  the  Gospel 
and  for  our  good  queen  of  England."  An- 
other describes  a  murder,  a  third  the  con- 
spiracy of  Throckmorton  against  the 
queen's  life.  The  ballad  was  strong  in 
epitaph,  the  Elizabethan  mode  of  obitu- 
ary, and  many  are  "the  lamentable  ditties" 
and  "doleful  dumps"  celebrating  the  obse- 
quies of  now  totally  forgotten  worthies. 

The  Elizabethan  prose  pamphlet  was 
any  piece  of  contemporary  printing,  from 
a  prognostication  of  the  weather  or  a  bal- 
lad turned  into  rhyme  because  of  some 
recent  event,  to  a  tract  of  political,  relig- 
ious or  other  comment,  or  an  account  of 
the  last  royal  progress.  Within  this 
range  almost  every  conceivable  variety  of 
writing  is  possible,  anecdote  from  the  jest- 
book,  the  prose  tale  of  low  life  or  a  com- 
plete romantic  story;  realistic  writings 
up  of  contemporary  rogues  and  vagabonds 
or  exposures  of  the  tricks  of  thieves 
and  sharpers;  biographies,  travels,  real 
and  imaginary,  autobiographical  and  other 
sketches.  The  pamphlet  was  rarely  polit- 
ical, for  there  were  pains  and  penalties 
attendent  upon  political  freedom  of  speech 
in  those  days ;  but  it  was  often  on  mat- 


ters of  religious  controversy,  social  satire 
and  personal  lampoon.  We  are  as  apt 
to  forget  all  this  in  thinking  of  the  great 
age  of  Spenser  and  Shakespeare  as  we 
are  apt  to  forget  those  clogs  about  the 
necks  of  our  own  culture,  the  commoner 
newspapers,  the  commoner  books  and  the 
common  thoughts  with  which  they  overlay 
and  overwhelm  us.  Though  just  as  now 
there  are  able  men  who  give  their  best  tal- 
ents to  our  own  daily  and  monthly  press, 
so  in  the  old  time  an  occasional  man  capa- 
ble of  excellent  and  enduring  work  barter- 
ed his  talents  to  the  needs  of  the  moment 
and  rested  content  with  the  repute  of  a 
day.  All  this  is  the  beginning  of  jour- 
nalism, only  needing  a  keener  interest  in 
that  modern  acquired  need  of  our  daily 
lives  which  we  call  news,  the  organization 
by  which  that  need  is  supplied,  and  regular 
publication  assured  to  completely  parallel 
the  modern  newspaper.  Much  of  this 
fleeting  literature  has  perished,  and  much 
more  of  it  was  produced  by  anonymous 
authors  or  by  those  whose  names  are  prac- 
tically forgotten ;  and  yet  enough  remains 
to  surprise  us  with  its  bulk  and  variety 
and  with  the  productiveness  of  some  of 
those  who  contributed  to  it. 

The    prince    of   the    pamphleteers   was 
Robert  Greene,   poet,  novelist   and  early 


ROBERT  GREENE 
A  caricatare  repretenting  Greene  as  a  Pamphleteer 


rival  in  the  drama  of  Shakespeare.  Greene 
wrote  pamphlets  of  very  nearly  every  kind. 
Together  with  Lodge,  the  author  of  "Rosa- 
lynd,"  charming  source  of  "As  You  Like 
It,"  Greene  was  the  favorite  writer  of 
light  fiction  for  the  ladies,  such  as  "Mo- 
rando,  the  Tritameron  of  Love,"  or 
**Arbasto,  the  Anatomy  of  Fortune,"  in 
which  he  discoursed  with  grace  and  ele- 
gance on  the  eternal  themes  of  love  and 
courtship;  his  tales  are  often  ingeniously 
introduced,  they  are  always  blithely  writ- 
ten, and,  what  was  as  commendable  as 
novel  to  his  age,  they  are  absolutely  clean. 
One  of  Greene's  tales,  "Pandosto,  or  the 
Triumph  of  Time,"  Shakespeare  himself 
did  not  disdain  to  use  as  a  source  for 
"The  Winter's  Tale,"  and  in  another 
quaintly  entitled  "A  Groatsworth  of  Wit 
Purchased  with  a  Million  of  Repentance" 
is  contained  the  notorious  first  allusion  to 
Shakespeare  as  "an  upstart  (?row  beauti- 
fied with  others'  feathers,  who  thinks  him- 
self the  only  Shake-scene  in  a  country." 
Poor  Greene  was  envious  of  the  rising 
fame  of  a  man  whom  he  felt  must  be 
greater  than  he,  and  wrote  this  pamphlet 
when  the  hand  of  death  was  heavy  upon 
him  for  a  life  misspent. 

Greene  began,  too,  another  variety  of 
journalism,  the  writing  up  of  the  slums 


and  low  haunts  of  London.  His  papers 
on  "conycatching,"  as  the  word  then  went, 
on  gulling  as  it  was  also  called,  and  cheat- 
ing, are  valuable  commentaries  on  the 
social  condition  of  the  London  of  his  day, 
and  full,  as  are  all  his  tracts,  of  personal 
experiences  and  anecdotes.  Indeed,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  possibly  Greene 
knew  the  low  life  of  his  time  by  a  contact 
only  too  close  and  contagious.  But  he 
lived  in  an  age  of  faith,  and  some  of  his 
personal  reminiscences  have  the  force  of 
a  page  from  Bunyan's  autobiography. 

Another  feature  of  modern  journalism, 
controversy,  personal  and  other,  is  amply 
illustrated  in  the  pamphlets  of  the  time. 
Indeed  the  pamphleteer  had  quite  as  much 
need  as  the  modern  student  in  a  school 
of  journalism  to  study  the  law  of  libel, 
nicely  to  determine  how  far  he  might  ven- 
ture before  his  books  were  ordered  to  be 
burned,  and  the  author  to  have — as  actual- 
ly happened  in  later  times  to  one  Prynne — 
his  ears  lopped  off.  Xashe  and  Dr.  Har- 
vey, "a  pragmatical  Don  of  Cambridge," 
so  bitterly  and  scurrilously  warred  in  a 
series  of  pamphlets  through  a  number  of 
years  that  their  books  were  ordered  burned 
at  the  Standard,  in  Cheapside.  by  the 
common  hangman.  A  violent  newspaper 
war  was  waged  over  the  stage,  whether  it 
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was  immoral  and  ungodly  or  not,  whether 
all  theatres  should  not  be  suppressed  and 
their  actors  jailed,  whether  poetry  was 
an  abuse  or  not,  whether  the  metres  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome  should  not  be 
preferred  for  English  verse  and  what  not. 
A  more  serious  trouble  than  any  of  these 
was   called    the   Martin    Marprelate   con- 


"THEAflT  OF  CON^ 


THE  PREY  OF  THE  SHARPER 
From  "  Notable  Diicovery  of  Cootnage,'*  by  Robert  Greene, 1 591 

troversy,  which  was  waged  likewise  large- 
ly in  pamphlets,  between  the  Puritans  and 
the  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  England, 
the  former  seeking  by  satire  and  lampoon, 
to  educate  public  opinion  to  their  way  of 
thinking. 

Some  Elizabethan  pamphlets,  like  some 
of  our  modern  newspaper  writing,  were 
made  up  of  sheer  foolery  and  nonsense. 
Thus  Nashe  wrote  an  amusing  tract 
called  "A  Wonderful  Strange  and  Miracu- 
lous Astrological  Prognostication  for 
This  Year  of  Our  Lord  1591,"  in 
which  he  took  off  the  grave  prophecies 
of  the  weather-man.  The  same  clever 
master  of  contemporary  abuse  and  slang 
put  forth  a  considerable  pamphlet 
called  *'Lenten  Stuff,"  containing  "The 
Praise    of   Red   Herring."     While    Dek- 


ker's  "Gulls'  Hornbook,"  a  phrase  equiva- 
lent to  ''The  Fool's  A.  B.  C.  Card,"  is  one 
of  the  most  delightful  pieces  of  sheer  fool- 
ery that  literature  knows.  Lastly  many 
of  these  temporary  works  are  devotional 
in  their  nature,  and  sincerely  so;  for  the 
age  was  an  age  of  faith.  Picturesque  and 
quaint  are  many  of  those  old  titles :  "The 
High  Wav  to  ilount  Calvary,"  "Canaan's 
Calamity,"  "The  Four  Birds  of  Noah's 
Ark."  But  not  more  so  than  the  secular 
titles,  "Pap  with  a  Hatchet,"  or  "A  Quip 
for  an  Upstart  Courtier,  a  Quaint  Dis- 
pute Between  Velvet  Breeches  and  Cloth 
Breeches." 

It  was  a  busy,  teeming  and  vigorous  old 
world,  that  in  which  Spenser  wrote  alle- 
gories and  Bacon  was  wise  with  the  wis- 
dom of  serpents.  Its  life  in  its  way  was 
as  manifold  as  ours;  nor  was  its  desire 
for  novelty  less  eager  or  its  terror  of  being 
bored  less  keen  than  our  own.  We  must 
remember  that  the  reading  public  then 
bore  no  such  proportion  to  the  population 
as  the  reading  public  of  to-day.  It  may  be 
doubted  if  Spenser  or  Shakespeare  could 


A  CARICATURE  OF  GABRIEL  HARVEY 

have  looked  forward  to  ten  thousand  pos- 
sible readers  in  all  England.  Think  of  the 
numbers  of  Mr.  Kipling's  possible  audi- 
ence to-day.  In  short,  nothing  could  be 
more  amazing  than  the  activity  of  the 
Elizabethan   press   and   the   number  and 
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variety  of  books  that  were  printed  in  that 
single  town  of  London,  then  a  place  less 
than  a  fourth  the  population  of  the  pres- 
ent Philadelphia.  Periodic  publication  for 
anything  was  as  yet  unknown ;  and  an  or- 
ganized bureau  for  the  gathering  and 
propagation  of  news  was  as  yet  a  dream 
of  the  satirist.  The  interview  was  to  wait 
more  than  a  century  for  clever  and  un- 
abashed Defoe,  its  inventor;  and  the  re- 
porter, as  faithful  at  least  as  ours  in  his 
unnamed  task,  was  yet  to  learn  those 
tricks  of  the  trade  which  make  him  the 
chiefest  horror  of  gods  and  men. 

But  if  gossip  of  men  and  society,  satire 
kindly  and  cruel,  personal  lampoon  and 
libel,  if  controversy,  religious,  sensible  and 
silly,  the  short  story,  talks  about  love  and 
courtship,  visits  to  the  slums  (though  not 
by  respectability),  anecdote  in  all  stages 
of  dotage,  and  good  and  likewise  poor 
verses,  constitute  any  part  or  parcel  of 
the  newspapers  as  we  know  them  to-day, 
all  may  be  found  by  the  curious  reader  in 


plenty,  in  the  Elizabethan  pamphlet  and 
broadside.  And,  besides,  he  will  have  for 
his  pains  a  flood  of  light  on  his  Shakes- 


TOM   NASHE  IN  IRONS  IN  THE 
FLEET  STREET  PRISON 

From  "  Trimming  of  T.  NMhe  "  by  G.  Haivey 

peare  such  as  no  commentator,  learned  or 
simple,  caagive  him. 
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By    John     Russell     Hayes 
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FOR  a  Garden  of  the  olden  time, 
Where  none  but  long-familiar  Flowers  grow. 
Where  pebbled  paths  go  winding  to  and  fro, 
And  Honeysuckles  over  arbors  climb ! 
There  would  I  have  sweet  Mignonette  and  Thyme, 
With  Hollyhocks  and  Dahlias  all  a-row, 
The  Hyacinth  inscribed  with  words  of  woe, 
The  small  Blue-bell  that  beats  a  dainty  chime 
For  elfin  ears — and  Daffodillies,  too, — 
The  sleepy  Poppy, — and  the  Marigold, — 
The  Peony,  with  petals  manifold, — 
And  Ragged-robins,  pink  and  white  and  blue. 

All  these  and  more  Vd  have,  and  back  of  all 
A  thousand  Roses  on  a  mossy  wall ! 


From  *■*  Poems  of  Childhood,"  by  Eugene  Field.  Copyright.  1904,  Charles  Scribner*s  Sods. 

AN  EXAMPLE  OF  THE  BEST  WORK  OF  MR.  MAXFIELD  PARRISH 


In  an  ocean,   'way  out  yonder 
(As  all  sapient  people  know), 

Is  the  land  of  Wonder-Wander, 
Whither  children  love  to  go. 
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Art    In     Illustration 

The     achievements     of     a     group     of     popular 
American     Artists 


By    Norma    K.     Bright 


ILLUSTRATION  has  a  deeper  mean- 
ing than  that  most  frequently  accorded 
it  by  the  many  to  whom  the  general, 
and  not  always  careful,  usage  of  the  word 
has  made  it  a  term  more  familiar  than  sig- 
nificant. Art,  according  to  the  most  ac- 
cepted interpretation,  is  ornamental,  beau- 
tifying; so  illustration,  as  one  branch  of 
art,  is  fundamentally  a  means  of  adorn- 
ment. But  if  pictures  did  no  more  than 
add  to  the  attractive  features  of  a  volume, 
illustration  as  an  art  in  itself,  would  not 
exist;  pictures  of  whatever  character 
might  be  employed  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  embellishment.  But  an  artist  who  sets 
out  to  be  an  illustrator,  must  expend  an 
infinite  amount  of  pains  and  labor  in  direc- 
tions other  than  those  which  make  for  ex- 
cellent workmanship,  and  must,  too,  pos- 
sess something  more  even  than  imagina- 
tion and  skill  and  individuality. 

To  make  pictures  for  a  book,  for  in- 
stance, requires  an  abundance  of  sympa- 
thy, and  no  little  literary  appreciation.  The 
artist  who  aims  at  the  best  results  should 
be  able  to  experience  an  enthusiasm  for 
the  work  that  he  or  she  is  attempting  to 
illustrate.  The  pictures  should  be  com- 
plementary to  the  text  and  therefore  in- 
dispensable. There  is  the  atmosphere  to 
convey,  that  of  the  book  must  be  carried 
into  the  pictures ;  the  characterizations,  if 
the  book  be  fiction,  must  be  followed  up 
carefully  to  the  least  important  detail ;  and 
a  scene  as  depicted  by  the  artist  must  be 
in  harmony  with  the  scene  as  described  by 
the  author.  What  is  necessary  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  all  this  is  probably  but 
little  realized  by  the  layman.  If  intelligent 
persons  can  ask  an  artist  the  question,  "Do 
you  always  read  a  manuscript  before  you 
begin  to  make  the  illustrations  ?"  how  can 
these  same  people  be  expected  to  compre- 
hend the  numerous  phases  of  the  effort 
put  forth  in  the  making  of  but  a  single 
picture  for  one  of  the  countless  volumes 


that  are  read  from  day  to  day,  and  the 
illustrations  to  which  are  taken  as  a  mere 
matter  of  course? 

When  Maxfield  Parrish  was  asked  to 
do  the  colored  pictures  for  Mrs.  Whar- 
ton's "Italian  Villas  and  Their  Gardens'' 
he  went  at  once  to  Italy  and  there  made 
his  studies  at  first  hand,  working  out  the 
details  of  the  color  scheme  from  a  direct 
contemplation  of  the  various  subjects  with 
which  he  was  to  deal.  And  in  order  to 
add  to  the  work  the  glamour  and  glow  of 
mystery  and  romance,  he  had  doubtless  to 
familiarize  himself  with  the  historical  and 
literary  associations  of  those  numerous 
ancient  piles,  dwelling,  as  Mrs.  Wharton 
dwelt,  upon  the  poor  remains  of  a  bygone 
splendor ;  dreaming,  perhaps,  for  Mr.  Par- 
rish has  much  of  the  poetic  in  his  make-up, 
of  the  fair  women  and  armored  men  who 
once  made  the  halls  ring  with  careless 
laughter,  while  under  the  cover  of  night 
the  stiletto  wrought  its  doom  and*  the 
poison  cup  brought  death  even  to  tables 
banquet-laden. 

In  somewhat  the  same  way  Miss  Char^ 
lotte  Harding  spent  ten  days  in  a  New 
England  factory  town  studying  types  for 
drawings  to  illustrate  articles  on  modern 
industry  that  have  since  appeared  in  the 
**Century  Magazine,"  while  she  also  passed 
several  weeks  among  the  Pennsylvania 
Germans  before  attempting  the  interpreta- 
tions that  later  accompanied,  in  the  same 
magazine,  descriptions  of  this  interesting 
people. 

These  first  studies  which  artists  are  in 
the  habit  of  making,  represent,  in  many 
cases,  the  really  hard  part  of  the  work. 
Here,  frequently,  the  model  is  used,  posed 
in  the  required  position,  and  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  desired  character,  while 
sketches  in  large  numbers  are  made,  to  be 
put  away  when  the  artist  feels  that  he  or 
she  has  grown  familiar  with  the  objects. 
The  actual  picture  is  done  from  memory, 
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though  the  earlier  sketches  form  a  means  In  looking   over  American    illustrators 

of  reference,  in  case  of  doubt  over  some  who   have    achieved   something   of      real 

particular  detail.  worth,  one  is  immediately  aware   of  the 

In  illustrating  a  past  age,  hard  study  fact  that  the  most  important  group  centres 

is  often  necessary  before  a  period  can  be  about    Philadelphia,    its    most    prominent 


From  *^  King  Arthur  and  Hit  Knights,"  bj  Howard  Pylc. 


Copyright,  1903,  Charles  Scribner*fl  Sons. 


MR.  HOWARD    PYLE'S   CONCEPTION    OF  THE   GIFT   OF  THE    MAGIC   JEWELED  SWORD 
EX-CALIBUR.  TO  ARTHUR   THE   KING 


properly  reconstructed.  It  is  this  ability 
to  make  an  ancient  day  real  that  has  added 
so  much  to  the  value  of  Miss  Violet  Oak- 
ley's panels  for  the  Harrisburg  capitol. 


members  belonging,  either  by  right  of 
birth  or  of  long  residence,  to  the  Quaker 
City  or  its  vicinity,  and  further  than  this, 
thev  have  been  connected  at  some  time, 
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as  pupils  or  teachers,  with  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts.  Mr.  How- 
ard Pyle  is  in  some  way  responsible  for 
this,  for  he  has  served  as  instructor  to  sev- 
eral of  the  most  popular  illustrators  in 
America.  Miss  Jessie  Wilcox  Smith,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Shippen  Green,  Miss  Charlotte 
Harding  and  Miss  Violet  Oakley  have  all 
been  Mr.  Pyle's  pupils  and  in  the  work  of 
each  something  of  his  influence  is  to  be 
traced.  With  this  group,  which  might  al- 
most be  called  the  Howard  Pyle  school. 


tions  of  an  unique,  if  not  always  a  pleas- 
ing, variety. 

For  the  best  work  that  Mr.  Pyle  has 
done  one  must  go  to  his  books,  especially 
to  the  books  which  he  has  written  as  well 
as  illustrated.  His  '*King  Arthur  and  His 
Knights,"  "The  Wonder  Clock"  and  "Twi- 
light Land,'  among  others,  contain  some 
of  the  most  representative  of  his  drawings. 
We  see  from  these  how  an  artist  gains  by 
having  a  literary  talent  as  well  as  an  artis- 
tic gift.     Mr.  Pyle's  fairy  tales     have     a 
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are  to  be  named  Mrs.  Alice  Barber  Ste- 
phens, long  looked  upon  by  Philadelphians 
with  pride,  and  Mr.  Maxfield  Parrish,  who 
within  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time 
has  won  his  way  to  the  foremost  ranks  of 
artistic  illustrators. 

For  years  Mr.  Howard  Pyle  has  been 
contributing  to  the  best  American  period- 
icals. Recently  his  work  has  appeared  ex- 
clusively in  "Harper's  Magazine/'  for 
which  he  has  been  making  color  illustra- 


quaintness  and  an  archaic  expression 
which  are  admirably  followed  up  in  the 
pictures  that  accompany  them.  The  im- 
agination that  can  so  embellish  the  stories 
of  Robin  Hood  and  the  great  Arthur  and 
can  make  so  real  a  character  of  Boots,  for 
instance,  creates  the  suggestive  back- 
ground which  spreads  away  from  the 
erect  and  stately  figure  of  Queen  Guine- 
vere. Xot  that  this  Guinevere  is  by  any 
manner  of  means  the  materialization  of 
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our  dreams  of  that  fair  lady ;  the  Oriental 
element  which  evidences  itself  in  so  much 
of  Mr.  Pyle's  work  and  plays  a  particu- 
larly important  part  in  his  drawing  of 
women,  distinguishes  a  Guinevere  who  has 
not  that  soft  loveliness  and  grace,  com- 
bined with  Saxon  strength,  which  are  es- 
sential to  the  average  conception ;  but  the 
towers  that  rise  behind  her  are  in  truth 
the  familiar  towers  of  those  storied  lands 
now  wrapped  in  visions  and  glorified  by 
the  long  stretch  of  the  ages;  while  the 
two  helmeted  knights  who  cross  swords 
on  the  hillside  symbolize  the  heart  con- 
flict of  Arthur  the  betrayed  husband  and 
Lancelot,  the  favored  lover. 

Miss  Violet  Oakley,  who  is  by  birth  a 
New  Yorker,  but  who  received  much  of 
her    art    education    in    the    Pennsylvania 


Academy,  and  who  now  makes  her  home 
at  Villa  Xova,  not  far  from  Philadelphia,, 
has  come  into  especial  prominence 
through  the  commission  placed  with  her 
to  make  thirteen  mural  pieces  for  the  Gov- 
ernor's reception  room  in  the  new  capitol 
at  Harrisburg.  Miss  Oakley  has  done  win- 
dow designs  for  the  Church  of  All  Souls, 
in  New  York,  and  has  shown  especial 
promise  of  excellence  in  the  field  of  mural 
decoration,  promise  which  has  been 
proved  in  the  six  of  the  thirteen  friezes 
now  complete  and  ready  for  the  Pennsyl- 
vania capitol.  The  masterly  workmanship 
of  these  is  fully  attested  to  by  Mr.  Har- 
rison S.  Morris,  in  an  article  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  "Century  Magazine,'*  while 
no  one  who  looks  upon  them  can  fail  to 
appreciate  the  value  and  beauty  of  the  con- 
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ception.  The  series  is  designed  to  repre- 
sent "The  Triumph  of  the  Growing  Idea 
of  True  Liberty  in  The  Holy  Experiment 
of  Pennsylvania/"  How  well  this 
thought  has  been  expressed  is  manifest  in 
the  titles  of  the  panels  complete  thus  far. 
The  first  represents  William  Tyndal  print- 
ing the  first  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
English,  at  Cologne,  in  1525;  the  second 
shows  the  first  volume  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment being  smuggled  into  England;  the 
next  depicts  the  famous  burning  of  the 
books  at  Oxford,  in  1526;  another  panel 
pictures  the  Martyrdom  of  Tyndal,  at  Vil- 
vorde,  in  1536;  the  one  following  shows 
Henry  the  Eighth  granting  permission  for 
the  general  reading  and  selling  of  the  Bible 
throughout  England,  and  the  last  of  the 
six  completed,  portrays  the  martyrdom  of 
Anne  Askew.  A  more  appropriate  ren- 
dering can  scarcely  be  imagined,  and  the 
whole  work  has  been  accomplished  in  a 
way  to  obtain  the  best  effect  in  grouping 
and  coloring,  while  the  archaic  form  cre- 
ates the  illusion  necessary  to  the  picturing 
of  a  century  so  long  past. 

It  is  in  drawing  children  that  Miss  Jes- 
sie Wilcox  Smith  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Shippen  Green  have  won  most  of  their 
popularity.  Their  calendar  'The  Child" 
gained  hosts  of  friends,  with  its  lifelike 
presentation  of  the  modern  child  in  atti- 
tude of  childish  occupation.  Here  were 
the  small  boy  and  girl  of  the  American 
home,  and  American  mothers  and  fathers, 
brothers  and  sisters  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
entire  group  of  relatives  recognized  them 
at  once  and  loved  them  accordingly.  The 
w^ork  of  these  two  artists,  especially  in  this 
field,  has  appeared  in  many  of  the  maga- 
zines and  in  numerous  books,  Miss  Smith 
doing  the  touching  -  pictures  for  "In  the 
Closed  Room,"  ^Irs.  Frances  Hodgson 
Burnett's  last  story,  and  Miss  Green  pro- 
viding the  very  attractive  frontispiece  for 
Maurice  Hewlett's  "Fond  Anventures." 

Miss  Charlotte  Harding's  most  note- 
worthy achievement  is  her  series  of  illus- 
trations for  "Robin  Hood — His  Book." 
These  are  quaint  pictures  in  color,  full  of 
the  spirit  and  atmosphere  that  one  asso- 
ciates with  the  merry  Robin,  and  illustrat- 
ing some  of  the  most  striking  adventures, 
showing  Hood  and  his  band  in  a  variety 
of  entertaining  poses.  Artistically,  these 
are  excellent ;  from  a  more  general  point 


of  view  they  add  a  new  value  to  the  well- 
loved  adventures  as  here  rendered.  Miss 
Harding  has  appeared  in  "Harper's,"  "Mc- 
Clure's"  and  the  "Century"  with  work  in 
various  fields,  her  illustrations  for  Miss 
Jordan's  stories  for  girls  being  a  most  in- 
teresting collection.  Her  next  piece  of 
book  work  will  be  illustrations  in  color 
and  cover  design  for  a  volume  of  poems 
by  Mrs.  Payne  Whitney,  formerly  Miss 
Helen    Hay.     But    Miss    Harding    likes 
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black  and  white  work  best,  it  being  a  trial 
to  the  artistic  spirit  to  have  color 
work  reproduced  after  the  methods  that 
govern  American  color  printing  to-day. 
How  inferior  our  color  reproduction  is  can 
only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  make  the 
originals  and  the  few  who  perhaps  have 
opportunity  to  see  the  originals. 
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To  speak  of  Mrs.  Alice  Barber  Ste- 
phens's work  seems  almost  superfluous. 
Her  drawings  for  the  "Ladies'  Home  Jour- 
nal" have  long  been  a  source  of  delight  to 
the  readers  of  that  periodical.  Now  and 
then  her  work  is  seen  in  fiction,  as,  for 
example,   in   "My   Lady    Clancarty.' 


re- 


work, perhaps,  are  the  pictures  in  **Little 
Women,"  in  the  edition  of  Miss  Alcotts 
works,  being  issued  by  Little,  Brown  & 
Company.  Mrs.  Stephens  has  latterly 
been  doing  work  for  the  **Riverside 
Press,"  the  reproductions  being  made  in 
photogravure. 
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•cently  published;  while  her  drawings  of 
young  people  have  long  made  her  neces- 
sary to  Harpers  for  their  juvenile  maga- 
zines.     Among    her    most    characteristic 


When  we  turn  to  Maxfield  Parrish,  we 
are  constrained  to  place  him  in  a  class 
alone.  He  exemplifies,  as  does  no  other 
of  our  artists,  the  combination  of  the  me- 
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chanical  and  artistic  geniuses.  The  effects 
that  he  gets  are  his  own ;  we  need  scarcely 
comment  upon  them ;  the  constant  groups 
of  admirers  that  haunted  the  corner  de- 
voted to  Mr.  Parrish  in  a  recent  Pennsyl- 
vania Academy  show  was  sufficient  testi- 
mony to  the  pleasure  that  is  being  derived 
from  his  work.  If  the  art  of  cutting  fig- 
ures out  of  paper  in  order  to  paste  them 
on  a  main  sheet  and  thus  produce  a  raised 
effect,  serves  so  great  an  end  in  this  kind 
of  art,  then  let  us  have  paper  figures  by 
all  means.  And  surely  no  one  is  going  to 
dispute  with  Mr.  Parrish  the  right  to  turn 
out  a  wooden  model  on  a  lathe,  if  by  so 
doing  he  can  more  accurately  discover  the 
proper  placing  of  a  shadow.  Mr.  Saint 
Gaudens  has  been  telling  some  of  these 
interesting  things  about  Mr.  Parrish  in  the 
"Critic,"  in  which  also  is  shown  a  picture 
of  his  studio,  a  room  that  most  nearly 
resembles  a  carpenter's  shop. 

Some  of  Mr.  Parrish's  most  original 
conceptions  are  in  **The  Golden  Age"  and 
the  Christmas  edition  of  "Poems  of  Child- 
hood," by  Eugene  Field,  though  the  poet- 
ical essence  of  his  nature  found  its  most 
fortunate  vehicle,  probably,  in  the  picture 
interpretative  of  Keats's  magnificent  "Ode 
to  Spring."  Here  are  nature  love,  the 
feeling  for  the  newborn  year,  with  all  the 
exhilaration  that  it  brings;  a  ravishing 
beauty  of  landscape  and  exquisiteness  of 
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form  wrought  to  symbolize  the  season,  a 
maiden  with  floating  draperies  poised  upon 
a  sunlit  hill ;  in  truth,  this  is  the  acme  of 
artistic  illustration. 


^^  Master  Beggars,  Master  Beggars/*  cried  he,  ^''  here's  surely  the  one  to  beg  of" 
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Henry   James    on    American    Speech 

By    Albert    Henry    Smyth 


THERE  has  been  much  argument 
over  Mr.  Henry  James'  criticism  of 
American  speech.  We  are  a  sensi- 
tive people,  and  we  do  not  like  to  be  ac- 
cused of  "untidiness"  in  our  use  of  Eng- 
lish. Is  it  true  that  we  are  notably  and 
negligently  culpable  in  our  misuse  of  our 
mother  tongue?  The  criticism  gains  im- 
portance and  interest  from  the  source 
from  which  it  comes.  Mr.  James  is  mas- 
ter of  a  felicitous  style.  Perhaps  no 
writer  of  fiction  of  the  present  day  has 
essayed  more  difficult  things.  And  what- 
ever may  be  our  opinion  concerning  his  lit- 
erary theories  and  the  merits  of  his  stor- 
ies, we  feel  entire  confidence  in  his  cer- 
tainty and  precision  of  expression.  More- 
over, Mr.  James  has  for  many  years  lived 
in  England  in  the  most  cultivated  society 
of  the  world,  and  now,  returning  to  Amer- 
ica, he  is  particularly  impressed  by  the 
very  general  disregard  in  this  country  for 
pure  and  "tidy"  speech. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  and  dangerous 
thing  to  draw  an  indictment  against  a 
whole  people.  America  is  so  vast  and 
so  complex  that  reckless  generalizations 
concerning  its  characteristics  are  usually 
futile.  Would  not  Mr.  James,  were  he 
not  eager  to  administer  a  rebuke  or  to 
coin  an  epigram,  distinguish  between  the 
English  spoken  in  various  localities  of  the 
United  States?  In  England  the  dialects 
of  the  counties  are  still  very  definite  and 
pronounced.  The  speech  of  a  Yorkshire 
man  is  unintelligible  to  one  who  is  strange 
to  that  dialect.  The  Somerset  man  speaks 
an  English  that  is  puzzling  to  the  edu- 
cated ear  of  the  scholar  from  Boston  or 
London. 

In  America  those  dialectal  diflFerences 
are  few  and  faint.  It  is  only  an  ear  rather 
well  trained  to  phonetics  that  can  differ- 
entiate by  their  speech  the  men  from  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Charles- 
ton. The  English  language  is  spoken  in 
much  the  same  way  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Extraordinary  pains  are  taken 
in  the  schools  to  impart  a  knowledge  of 
the  best  English,  and  to  create  the  habit 


of  correct  expression.  Taking  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole,  and  considering  all  classes 
of  Americans,  I  am  sure  there  is  a  more 
even  English  and  a  higher  standard  of 
purity  in  the  United  States  than  in  Great 
Britain. 

We  frequently  hear  certain  common 
American  expressions  condemned  as 
faulty  English  or  dismissed  as  "Ameri- 
canisms" which  have  an  old  and  honor- 
able British  history.  Indeed,  most  of  the 
American  expressions  which  the  English- 
man derides  are  to  be  found  in  Chaucer 
and  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  and  are  a 
part  of  that  glorious  heritage  which  the 
two  nations  share  in  common,  but  which 
has  a  more  ready  currency  upon  this  side 
of  the  ocean.  The  English  plantation  of 
America  began  when  Shakespeare  was 
living  and  James  the  First  was  on  the 
throne  of  England.  It  was  the  height  of 
England's  greatest  literary  epoch,  and  the 
language  came  over  to  us  when  it  was 
richest  and  most  flexible.  These  robust 
words  and  phrases  have  survived  with  us 
after  they  have  been  forgotten  at  home. 

If  Mr.  James  would  analyze  more  care- 
fully his  feeling  with  regard  to  American 
"untidiness"  he  would  probably  find  that  it 
originated  in  the  revolt  of  his  ear,  accus- 
tomed to  the  mellow  music  of  English 
speech,  against  the  strident  clamor  of  the 
American  voices.  It  is  not  our  English 
that  is  at  fault,  so  much  as  our  voices.  The 
American,  like  the  cuckoo,  is  known  by 
his  bad  voice.  Perhaps  climatic  condi- 
tions had  something  to  do  with  flattening 
our  vowels  and  imparting  the  hideous 
catarrhal  twang  to  our  voices;  certainly 
the  nervous,  excitable  American  tempera- 
ment has  engendered  the  throaty  tones 
and  high,  strident  quality  which  "get  so 
upon  the  nerves"  of  Britons  and  for- 
eigners. 

We  greatly  need  a  patient  and  ener- 
getic society,  formed  for  the  improvement 
of  the  American  voice.  Could  that  mira- 
cle be  accomplished  and  the  American  girl 
be  shamed  into  moderating  her  thin,  shrill, 
asthmatic  cry  into  something  more  nearly 
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human,  I  should  have  no  fear  for  the  pur- 
ity of  English  expression.  Of  one  thing 
I  am  convinced,  that  the  best  English  can 
only  be  acquired  by  frequent  companion- 
ship with  the  best  masters  of  English,  and 


that  it  is  to  be  learned  not  from  rules  of 
grammar  or  "methods  of  English,"  but 
from  literature — from  the  language  as  it 
is  organized  by  the  great  masters  of  har- 
monious expression. 


Bion     Dead 


From   the   Third    Idyll   of    Moschus 

Moschus  was  a  bucolic  poet  of  Syracuse,  who  lived  about  the  close  of 
the  Third  Century  before  Christ.  In  his  Third  Idyll  he  laments  the  death  of 
Bion,  another  poet  of  the  same  age,  who  met  with  an  untimely  death  by 
poison. 


O  MOUNTAIN  glens,  O  rivers,  O  Dorian  water  clear, 
Now  mourn  with  me  for  Bion,  the  lovely  and  the  dear ! 
Blush  red,  O  rose,  for  sorrow,  and  thou,  anemone ! 
O  springing  grass,  O  woodland,  lament  for  him  with  me ! 

Among  the  herds  that  loved  him  no  more  he  sits  and  plays, 
Fluting  beneath  the  oak-tree  through  the  long  summer  days ; 
But  in  the  house  of  Hades  another  strain  he  sings 
To  still  the  unquiet  voices  of  half-remembered  things ; 
And  silent  is  the  hill-side,  save  where  forlorn  and  slow. 
Caring  no  more  to  pasture,  his  lowing  heifers  go. 

Ah  me !  though  in  the  garden  the  mallows'  life  is  brief, 
Though  fades  the  fresh  green  parsley  and  the  curling  anise  leaf ; 
Yet  tender  Spring  returning  shall  bring  them  in  her  train, 
And  in  a  second  summer  they  live  and  bloom  again ; 
But  we,  the  strong,  the  powerful,  we  mighty  men  and  wise, 
When  once  we  die,  shall  never  at  call  of  Spring  arise, 
But  lapped  in  heavy  silence  in  hollow  earth  shall  keep 
Through  night  that  knows  no  morning  an  una  waking  sleep. 

From  the  London  "Bookman." 
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The   Youthful    Bookworm 

ADMIRATION  is  usually  evinced  for 
that  model  of  precocity,  the  child 
whose  favorite  reading  is  classical 
literature.  There  are  not  many  of  these 
phenomena,  it  is  needless  to  say,  but  we 
hear  of  them  from  time  to  time,  and  gen- 
erally they  are  hailed  as  geniuses  without 
further  delay.  Did  we  stop  to  consider, 
however,  before  we  pronounced  so  favor- 
ably upon  them,  our  judgment  might  be 
reversed,  and  we  might  realize,  as  we 
surely  should  realize,  the  presence  of  un- 
naturalness,  which  cannot  be  compensated 
forevenby  much  learning.  By  the  writer  of 
**A  Literary  Causerie''  in  the  London 
'^Academy,"  a  department  that  promises  to 
be  full  of  valuable  thoughts,  the  subject 
of  youthful  reading  has  been  treated  with 
a  sanity  and  breadth  of  view  that  makes 
some  of  its  ideas  worth  passing  along. 

The  author  of  the  article  begins  by 
naming  the  books  which  he  read  at  an 
early  age.  Outside  of  *' Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress" the  list  is  far  other  than  edifying. 
In  contrast  he  cites  an  example  of  an  au- 
thoress who  is  said  to  have  read,  among 
other  things,  before  she  was  sixteen  years 
old.  Fielding,  Thackeray,  George  Eliot, 
Defoe,  Shakespeare  and  Swift.  With  per- 
fect righteousness,  a  protest  is  made 
against  treating  children  as  hot  house 
plants,  of  which  the  lady  in  question  is,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  "Academy's"  writer,  a 
flagrant  example.  Where,  he  asks,  was 
the  spirit  of  nature  given  an  opportunity 
for  assertion  in  the  life  of  a  child  who 
studied  Christian  doctrine  and  read  fiction 
of  the  type  presented  by  eighteenth  cen- 
tury novelists?  What  days  were  spent  in 
the  open  country,  without  the  compulsion 
of  thought,  with  merely  the  brain  freedom 
that  ensues  when  every  serious  idea  is 
banished  and  the  mind  is  expanded  to  the 
impressions  that  come  from  listening  to 


the  birds  singing  and  watching  the  winds 
play  over  the  fields  of  lusty  grain.  With- 
out these  impressions  from  the  great  world 
of  nature,  vital  poetry  was  never  written. 
Without  the  long  day-dreams  at  Honon 
"L'Allegro''  and  "II  Penseroso"  would 
probably  not  have  come  into  being.  Those 
hours  of  idleness,  of  impressions,  of  free- 
dom from  systematized  thinking,  were  the 
making  of  Milton's  genius,  and  the  truth 
is  patent  that  Shakespeare  found  the  deep 
wells  of  his  inspiration  in  romantic  and 
picturesque  Warw^ickshire. 

The  writer  in  the  **Academy"  indicts 
the  authoress  whose  youth  was  compan- 
ioned by  virtuous  Joseph  Andrews  and  the 
surely  unfitted  Tom  Jones,  the  last  not  te 
be  thought  of  in  the  hands  of  a  very  young 
girl,  with  exhibiting  in  her  novels  the  lack 
of  all  natural  training.  Her  work  is  book- 
ish, it  is  not  spontaneous ;  her  people  arc 
modelled  along  the  lines  laid  down  by  the 
greater  writers,  but  the  breath  of  life  is  not 
in  them. 

Give  a  child  the  opportunity  to  read 
good  literature,  but  before  you  let  a  boy  or 
a  girl  acquire  the  habit  of  seeking  the  se- 
cluded corner  with  a  book  to  the  detri- 
ment of  an  abundance  of  exercise  and  to 
the  loss  of  ordinary  childish  pleasures, 
turn  them  loose  on  a  summer  hillside  or  in 
a  spirited  snow  storm  and  let  nature  work 
its  way  with  them.  The  natural  child  like» 
play  and  youthful  companionship ;  the  un- 
natural child  is  not  to  be  tolerated,  and 
will  never  make  the  most  of  its  natural 
heritage  of  talents. 

Reading    Leisure   Wasted 

WHILE  we  read  "David  Harums" 
and  *Xovey  Marys"  and  their 
kin,  we  are  using  up  time  that 
we  owe,  as  our  portion  of  the  universal 
debt,  to  the  master  writers  and  master- 
pieces of  the  world.    Just  how  much  we 
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are  losing,  few  of  us  fully  realize;  those 
who  do  realize,  in  some  measure,  dare  not 
confess  the  loss,  even  to  themselves. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  magazines  do  not 
force  the  classics  upon  the  public.  This 
may  be  expressing  it  crudely — but  forcing 
is  the  only  word  to  use.  Of  itself,  the 
public,  "unreasoning,  illogical,  unconvinc- 
able,  stolid" — we  borrow  the  adjectives 
from  that  frank  little  handbook,  "A  Pub- 
lisher's Confessions," — of  itself,  the  pub- 
lic will  never  enjoy  proper  and  healthful 
literary  food.  Many  good  hours  and  not 
a  little  grey  matter  that  might  have  been 
put  to  better  uses,  have  been  expended 
upon  futile  attempts  to  analyze  the  enig- 
matic character  of  that  tyrant — our  read- 
ing public.  One  might  as  well  try  to 
analyze  the  vagaries  of  a  mob.  For  a  mob 
it  is — a  vast  concourse  with  a  common 
goal  in  view — the  goal  of  a  momentary 
pleasure.  Why  read  books  at  all?  Some 
say  **We  read  for  amusement"  or  "we 
read  to  forget  petty  cares  and  the  divers 
annoyances  that  the  days  bring  forth." 
More  often  "we  read  because  everybody 
else  is  reading,  and  we  wish  to  be  right  up 
to  the  times."  This  attitude  has  become 
general,  so  general  that  only  the  few  have 
any  longer  a  real  purpose  in  reading — the 
rest  have  constituted  themselves  an  in- 
exhaustible fund  from  which  the  mercen- 
ary author  may  fill  his  capacious  pockets. 
For  mercenary  authors  we  have  and  in 
plenty,  though  one  is  shamed  by  the  mere 
saying  so;  authors  who  are  willing,  de- 
termined even,  to  barter  their  goods  for 
the  largest  sum  proffered. 

Book  swindling  is  to-day  as  great  an 
evil  as  certain  economical  menaces.  The 
grand  scheme  afoot  is  to  pass  off  bogus 
work  for  the  real  article.  That  the  vic- 
tims of  this  process  of  systematic  hood- 
winking are  either  oblivious  or  acquiescent 
makes  the  wrong  no  less  shameful,  nor  the 
results  one  whit  the  less  far-reaching  and 
disastrous. 

We  heard  recently  of  a  poet  who  re- 
fused to  be  paid  for  his  verses.  A  cheque 
from  his  publisher  was  returned.  Mar- 
velous! Who  is  the  man?  "A  univer- 
sity professor,"  one  who  recognizes  prob- 
ably the  trend  that  is  heading  for  the  dese- 
cration of  the  profession  of  literature,  and 
is  determined  to  do  all  within  his  individ- 
ual power  to  turn  the  current. 


Now,  do  not  for  an  instant  suppose, 
however,  that  we  are  advocating  the  en- 
tirely gratuitous  in  literature.  We  are 
not ;  we  are  denouncing  the  mercenary  lit- 
erary practice. 

Just  as  long  as  the  public  reads  with  its 
present  avidity,  the  dozens  and  ten  dozens 
of  mediocre  novels  now  being  issued, 
those  tens  of  dozens  will  continue  to  be 
issued.  Behind  each  book  is  an  author 
bent  upon  the  accumulation  of  fortune; 
beside  the  author  stands  a  publisher — a 
man  between  two  fires,  as  it  were — trying 
to  satisfy  an  avaricious  novelist  on  the  one 
hand,  a  capricious  public  on  the  other.  As 
long  as  the  public  reads,  the  author  will 
write — when  the  public  stops  reading  the 
author  will  turn  to  more  lucrative  pursuits. 
And  conducive  to  this  end  is  the  time 
passed  with  books  of  proved  value.  When 
we  once  get  back  to  the  point  where  we 
will  find  Stevenson  more  interesting  than 
the  newest  Wall  street  romance,  and  Ed- 
gar Allan  Poe  better  reading  than  all  the 
recent  attempts  at  imitations  of  Poe — then 
and  only  then  will  the  first  step  in  the 
right  way  be  taken.  And  we  firmly  be- 
lieve that  there  are  enough  authors  of 
right-minded  ambitions  to  uphold  the 
movement  and  to  accord  it  the  greatest 
possible  support. 

Originality 

HAVING  but  little  of  this  rare  quality 
in  the  world  to-day,  particularly  in 
the  world  of  literature,  we  do  much 
talking  about  it  and  expend  a  goodly 
amount  of  energy  in  a  futile  search  after 
it.  Indeed,  so  assiduous  has  this  search 
become  that  we  have  fallen  into  the  ternp- 
tation  of  confusing  the  real  thing  with 
counterfeits  thereof,  and  our  eagerness  to 
discover  the  "original"  has  warped  our 
judgment  and  is  making  us  lenient  in  the 
readiness  to  accept  even  that  which  is 
doubtful.  As  one  magazine,  "The  Print- 
ing Art,"  said  recently,  in  a  discussion  of 
"The  Dangers  of  Originality," 

For  the  majority  of  mankind  originality  is 
merely  another  name  for  novelty.  It  is  used 
to  designate  not  creation  but  invention. 

The  London  "Academy"  in  taking  up 
the  same  subject  remarks: 

Literary  invention  is  only  a  preliminary  to 
writing.     Very  often  it  is  confused  with  imag- 
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ination.  but  the  two  are  quite  diflferent.  The 
capacity  for  inventing  a  plot  is  hot  very  un- 
common and  is  a  matter  of  mechanism  pure 
and  simple.  We  know  of  at  least  one  man  who 
has  no  literary  ability  whatever  and  yet  is  able 
to  make  a  moderate  livelihood  out  of  the  con- 
struction of  plots  which  he  sells  to  professional 
writers.  The  greater  gift  is  that  of  imagina- 
tion, which  Carlyle  defined  as  "bodying  forth 
an  idea."  In  creative  literature,  however,  it  is 
something  more,  and  includes  the  gift  of  ability 
to  live  the  life  of  the  fictitious  characters.  It 
is  after  invention  has  done  its  work  that  im- 
agination comes  in,  and  with  it  knowledge  and 
experience  to  make  of  the  thing  that  has  been 
imagined  something  truer  than  life  itself. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  we  often  make 
the  mistake  of  urging  originality  with  so 
great  an  emphasis  that  we  deliberately 
spoil  what  small  chance  there  is  for  the 
development  of  the  quality.  One  fact  is 
constant,  that,  like  genius,  in  the  make-up 
of  which  it  forms  a  factor,  originality  can- 
not be  forced  and  the  probabilities  are 
that  the  greater  the  effort  put  forth  in 
the  hope  of  acquiring  it,  the  less  likely  will 
be  the  actual  acquisition. 

Situation  in  fiction  has  become  so  trite, 
episodes  are  so  outworn,  that  we  cannot 
appreciate  what  it  must  have  been  to  live 
when  "Pamela,"  for  instance,  was  given 
to  the  world,  or  when  "Hamlet"  and 
"Lear"  were  for  the  first  time  put  upon 
the  stage. 

Danger    in     Literary     Bureaus 

THE  literary  aspirant  needs  to  be 
warned  against  the  average  MS. 
.  agent.  Those  bureaus  where,  for  a 
fee,  manuscripts  are  read  and  corrected 
and  returned  with  suggestions  for  their 
placing,  constitute  a  very  real  social  and 
business  evil,  and  prey  upon  the  pocket- 
books  of  the  unsophisticated,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  material  well-being  and  healthy 
contentment  of  mind. 

Speaking  generally,  the  literary  bureau 
is,  first  of  all,  useless;  most  frequently  it 
is  a  mercenary,  not  an  artistic  project. 
In  many  cases  it  offers  what  it  cannot  sup- 
ply ;  the  great  fault  is  that  it  inspires  hope 
where  discouragement  would  probably 
serve  a  better  end,  and  it  means  for  most 
of  those  who  succumb  to  its  agreeable 
propositions  a  waste  of  time  and  money 
and,  in  all  likelihood,  a  final  humiliation. 

A  manuscript  goes  to  a  literary  bureau. 
For  a  small  fee  a  list  of  possible  period- 


icals and  publishers  is  furnished.  Item: 
some  75  cents  literally  thrown  away — a 
serious  writer  begins  by  laying  out  the 
market,  and  ordinary  intelligence  is  the 
chief  requirement  in  making  a  choice  for 
the  trial  of  any  manuscript.  Very  often 
the  first  fee  is  supplemented,  upon  the 
advice  of  the  agent,  with  a  larger  expendi- 
ture, for  which  improvements  and  sug- 
gestions are  to  be  obtained,  and  after  act- 
ing upon  these  counsels,  the  story  or  what- 
ever it  may  be,  is  finally  sent  out  upon  its 
interesting  tour  of  publishing  houses. 
When  it  comes  back  one,  two,  six  times, 
the  author  begins  to  realize  what  a  great 
help  the  literary  bureau  has  afforded  him, 
but  the  chances  are  that  the  very  next  at- 
tractive advertisement  will  bring  about  a 
repetition  of  the  foolishness. 

When  a  young  writer  sets  out  to  be- 
siege the  magazines  he  should  begin  with  a 
determination  to  stand  upon  his  own  feet. 
He  should  first  of  all  make  sure  that  the 
thing  which  he  has  written  and  is  intend- 
ing to  write,  has  a  purpose  in  its  making. 
If  only  the  prospect  of  possible  dollars  and 
cents  to  be  earned  moves  him,  he  had  bet- 
ter lay  aside  the  pen  at  once ;  the  fact  is 
well  established  that,  to  one  man  or 
woman  who  makes  $10,000  on  a  novel, 
there  are  scores  that  do  not  make  5  cents. 
But  if  he  believes  in  his  work;  if  he  is 
familiar  with  work  of  worth  and  feels 
that  this  thing  which  he  has  to  say  should 
be  said,  if  he  is  writing  in  the  interests  of 
his  fellowmen,  trying  to  convince  where 
he  thinks  conviction  is  needed,  then  is 
there  excuse  for  the  faults  that  exist,  and 
if  he  fails  there  will  still  be  the  satisfac- 
tion of  having  made  an  attempt.  Sincerity 
is  the  basis  of  all  great  literature ;  the  man 
who  views  the  field  as  he  would  view  the 
proceedings  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  only 
shames  art  and  his  own  honor.  And  one 
may  well  believe  that  the  institution  which 
sells  literary  advice  and  does  everything 
else  to  commercialize  writing,  as  well  as 
the  publisher  who  offers  plausible  tenns  of 
publication  for  a  monetary  consideration 
on  the  part  of  the  author,  are  in  a  class 
which  should,  if  only  from  motives  of  self- 
protection,  be  avoided,  while  the  right- 
minded  person,  interested  in  the  advance 
of  literary  ideals,  will  certainly  shun  con- 
tact with  any  project  that  partakes  of  this 
nature. 


EDWIN   LE  FEVRE 

Mr.  Le  Fevrc  discovered  a  new  field  for  fiction 
in  the  romance  which,  to  hia  eyes,  seems  to  be  a 
very  prominent  feature  ot  Wall  street.  Naturally 
it  is  romance  highly  modernised. 


MARCUS  A.  DODS 

Professor  Dods  holds  the  Chair 
of  New  Tectament  Theology  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  His 
"  Forerunners  of  Dante  '  was  well 
received  in  America. 


FELIX  ADLER 

Dr.  Adier  founded  the  New  York  Society  for 
Ethical  Culture  in  1876  and  speaks  before  it  each 
Sunday.  He  is  also  Professor  of  Political  and 
Social  Ethics  at  Columbia  University. 


In    the    World    of    Letters 

Gossip    of    Authors    and    Their    Works 


Dr.  Felix  Adler  thinks  the  study  of 
genealogy  is  being  too  much  neglected. 
He  sees  in  the  tendency  of  the 
An  Advocate  modern  child  to  display  a  lack 
^I'stlSlT**"  ^*  reverence  for  its  parents, 
the  results  of  an  ignorance  re- 
garding forbears  and  the  consequent  dis- 
couragement of  family  pride. 

Perhaps  it  would  please  Dr.  Adler  to 
know  that  certain  publishing  houses  are 
interested  in  the  revival  of  the  study  of 
genealogy.  The  Grafton  Press  is  mak- 
ing a  specialty  of  this  work,  and  has  al- 
ready issued  some  three  or  four  volumes 
on  this  subject. 


Edwin  Lefevre,  author  of  that  rather 
remarkable  little  tale,  **The  Golden 
-..^.^^fc^  Flood/'    was    born    in    Colon, 

Tne  nan  wno   -ri  •         o  t  t 

writes  the       Panama,  m  1871.     He  comes 
popular  Wall   of   old   Hugucnot   stock,    and 
street  stories  ^.^g    educated    in    the    United. 
States,  chiefly  in  San  Francisco.     It  was 
the  design  of  his  father  to  make  of  him  a 


mining  engineer,  but  literature  proved  too 
attractive,  so  the  young  man  suddenly  left 
Lehigh  University,  whither  he  had  been 
sent  to  learn  engineering,  and  proceeded 
to  the  South,  where  he  became  a  school 
teacher.  After  a  few  years,  however,  he 
went  to  New  York  and  joined  the  force 
of  the  "Mining  and  Engineering  Journal." 
This  was  in  1890,  and  between  that  time 
and  1895  he  took  a  trip  to  Mexico  in  the 
interests  of  a  big  industrial  company. 
When  he  returned,  his  health  required  that 
he  have  the  luxury  of  a  vacation,  and  so 
he  decided  to  make  Panama  the  scene  of 
his  rest.  His  residence  there  was  marked 
by  numerous  interesting  episodes  and  ad- 
ventures. He  spent  much  time  with  the 
native  pearl  divers,  and  went  in  quest  of 
a  supposed  treasure.  In  the  meantime  he 
became  an  authority  on  sharks  and  learned 
thoroughly  the  folk-lore  of  the  country. 

But  the  possibilities  of  Wall  street  as 
a  field  for  fiction  had  been  affording  him 
food  for  speculation,  and  presently  he 
went  back  to  Xcw  York,  found  a  place 
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on  the  ''Commercial  Advertiser/'  and  be- 
gan to  write.  He  had  already  some  little 
verse  and  a  rather  larger  portion  of  fiction 
to  his  credit,  and  in  1900  the  first  of  his 
**Wall  Street  Stories"  appeared.  More 
followed,  all  proving  unusually  successful, 
so  much  so  that  they  were  collected  and 
issued  in  book  form.  Then  he  proceeded 
to  concoct  **The  Golden  Flood/'  a  story 
essentially  unique  in  its  conception  and 
handled  with  a  commendable  skill. 


An  ArtUt 
who  writes 
well  on  Art 

one  field. 


ELLIOT  FLOWER 

Mr.  Flower  bu  written  m*nj  political  stories.     His  *■'•  Slaves  or 
Success"  is  reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  number 


Versatility  is  never  a  trait  to  be  de- 
spised ;  the  specialist  is  not  to  be  placed  in 
the  same  class  with  the  versa- 
tile man.  It  is  a  matter  for 
complacent  self-satisfaction  to 
have  men  shining  in  more  than 
We  have  come  to  look  upon 
Mr.  John  La  Farge,  not  only  as  a  dis- 
tinguished painter  but  as  a  brilliant  writer 
of  art  critiques.  His  friend  and  colleague, 
Mr.  Kenyon  Cox,  seems  to  be  following 
his  leadership,  having  prepared  for  the 
"International  Quarterly"  a  series  of  es- 
says on  great  painters,  now  collected  in 
book  form  under  the  title  of  "Old  and 
New  Masters,"  and  dedicated  to  Mr.  La 
Farge.  Mr.  Cox  is  one  of  America's  best- 
known  artists.    By  birth  he  is  an  Ohioan ; 


he  studied  under  Carolus  Duran  and  Ger- 
ome,  in  Paris,  has  won  many  prizes  and 
belongs  to  numerous  art  associations.  His 
wife,  Louise  Cox,  is  also  an  artist  of  note. 

*  *     * 

We  are  to  have  a  new  novel  by    Mr. 

Robert  Herrick.     Its  serial  career  in  the 

"Saturday    Evening    Post"    is 

A  New  Novel    almost     Completed,    and     Mr. 

from  Professor  Lq^Jj^^  the  cditOf  of  that 
nerricK  ...      -  .  - 

periodical,  considers  it  a  par- 
ticularly excellent  piece  of  work.  Well, 
Mr.  Herrick  is  a  writer  of  more  than  aver- 
age promise,  and  we  look  forward  to  read- 
ing "The  Memoirs  of  an  American  Citi- 
zen" with  a  good  deal  of  pleasure. 

*  *     * 

Mr.  Okakura-Kakuzo,  the  interesting 
Japanese  writer,  who  has  been  living  in 
AJamineM  America,  has  been  summoned 
Interpretation  home  by  the  Mikado  of  Japan. 
of  the  The  publication  of  his  project- 

Japanese  ^^  ^^^^^  u^he  Book  of  Tea," 
intended  to  be  an  interpretation  of  Jap- 
anese life,  is  thereby  postponed  until  the 
fall.  A  chapter  of  it,  however,  appeared 
in  the  April  "International  Quarterly,"  and 
from  it  one  judges  that  a  most  useful  and 
entertaining  work  is  to  be  expected. 
in      *      1^ 

The  "Parsifal"  madness  is  about  over, 
but  people  of  literary  taste  are  still  read- 
ing the  excellent  poetical 
ABfl'^wi"^  translation  of  the  piece  made 
Poetic'vertionby  Oliver  Huckel.  Mr.  Huckel 
is  a  modest  man,  a  clergyman 
and  a  poet  who  has  written  some  good 
verse.  His  poetical  version  of  "Parsi- 
fal" is  full  of  beautiful  lines  and  has  been 
used  extensively  for  public  readings. 

*  *     * 

A  most  prolific  English  writer  is  Wil- 
liam Edward  Norris,  author  of  the  two 
recently  issued  novels,  "Bar- 
AJtoor'tf  ^^^  ^*  Beltana"  and  "An  Em- 
Piction  *  barrassing  Orphan."  Mr.  Nor- 
ris, who  is  the  son  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Norris  and  was  educated  at  Eton,  is 
by  profession  a  lawyer,  but  he  has  never 
practiced,  having  devoted  himself  to 
novel-writing  for  something  over  thirty 
years.  Among  the  books  that  he  has 
published  are:  "Heaps  of  Money,"  "Mv 
Friend  Jim,"  "The  Rogue,"  "The  Dancer 


WILLIAM  EDWARD  NORRIS 

Mr.  Norris  enjoys  a  reputation  for  writing  (tood  literary  Boglisli  and  his  readers 
are  nameroas  in  botli  England  and  America 


in  Yellow,"  "Giles  Ingleby,"  "The  Credit 
of  the  County,"  "Lord  Leonard  the  Luck- 
less," "Nature's  Comedian,"  etc.  "An 
Embarrassing  Orphan"  was  issued  in 
England  in  1901,  and  is  a  decidedly  clever 
little  tale,  scarcely  more  than  a  novelette. 


The  "Cosmopolitan"  has  been  bought 
by  William  R.  Hearst,  proprietor  of  the 
Tbe'*Cos-  New  York  "American,"  and 
mopoiitan*'  will  in  future  be  edited  by  Mr. 
chanset  Bailey  Millard.   "John  Brisben 

"■"*'*  Walker"   is   in  charge  of  the 

magazine  until  all  arrangements  have  been 
completed,  after  which  he  will  retire  once 
more  to  Irvington-on-the-Hudson,  the 
old  home  of  the  "Cosmopolitan."  and  will 


there  devote  his  energies  to  the  "Twen- 
tieth Century  Home"  and  to  book  publish- 
ing. 

sK        4e        sK 

Among  well-known  writers  three  deaths 
of  recent  date  are  to  be  recorded.  On 
Recent  ^^^>'  ^^^^  J^dge  Albion  Wine- 

Deaths  m  gar  Tourgee,  American  Con- 
the  Literary  sul  to  Bordcaux,  and  author 
^•''**  of  the   novel,   "A   FooFs   Er- 

rand," died  of  an  illness  resulting  from 
an  old  wound.  Two  days  later  Mary 
Ashton  Livermore,  long  prominent  as  a 
reformer  and  author,  and  a  colleague  of 
Frances  Willard,  passed  away  at  Melrose, 
Massachusetts ;  while  on  May  24th, 
Charles  Henry  Webb,  better  known  under 
his  pseudonym  of  "John  Paul,"  died,  after 
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a  brief  illness,  at  his  home  in  New  York 
City.  It  is  interesting  to  note  of  Mr. 
Webb  that  he  founded,  in  1864,  "The 
Californian,'*  to  which  Mark  Twain  and 
Bret  Harte  were  frequent  contributors ; 
he  also  edited  and  published  Mark 
Twain's  first  book,  "The  Jumping  Frog 
and  Other  Sketches."  His  parodies  were 
among  the  most  clever  things  issued  dur- 
ing the  6o's,  and  his  verses  found  their 
way  into  many  of  the  magazines. 


campaigns  of  Samuel  M.  Jones,  of  To- 
ledo, in  1899,  he  was  literary  manager. 
Since  1900  he  has  contributed  regularly 
to  the  "Independent."     He  is  a  member 


MARY  AUSTIN 

Mrs.  Austin*8  new  story  **  Iddro  "  is  one  of  the  best  novels  of  the 
season  and  is  reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  naoibcr 


A  pleasurable  announcement  is  to  the 
effect  that  Mr.  Warwick  Deeping,  author 
of  "Uther  and  Igraine"  and  "Love 
Among  the  Ruins,"  has  a  new  book  al- 
most ready.  The  title  is  promising,  "The 
Seven  Streams." 


A  biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  W.  J. 
Ghent,  author  of  "Mass  and  Class,"  has 
been  handed  us,  and  we  feel 
that  there  are  many  among  our 
readers  who  will  be  glad  to 
know  something  about  this 
writer.  Mr.  Ghent  was  born  in  Frank- 
fort, Indiana,  on  April  29,  1866,  and  re- 
ceived his  education  in  his  native  town, 
in  Columbus  and  in  Kansas.  At  thirteen 
he  was  placed  in  apprenticeship  to  a 
printer,  later  becoming  a  reporter  and  a 
sub-editor  on  various  trade  journals  in 
New  York  City.  He  has  edited  several 
socialistic  organs  and  helped  to  found 
the  Social  Reform  Club,  New  York,  1894, 
He  has  been  actively  engaged  in  politics 
and  in  the  Mayoralty  and  gubernatorial 


The  author 
of  *«  Mass 

and  Class  " 


W.  J.  GHENT 

In  the  Socialist  movement,  Mr.  Ghent  has  played  a 

prominent  part  and  his  books  on  the  sobjcct 

have  been  widely  read 

of  the  Socialist  party,  and  has  published 
two  books,  "Our  Benevolent  Feudalism" 
and  "Mass  and  Class." 


Maxim  Gorky  is  a  good  business  man 
as  well  as  a  great  writer.     Though  the 
fact    is    by    no    means    well 
a  Man  of         known,  he  is  at  present  at  the 
Wealth  h^^d  ^f  ^^^  of  the  largest  pub- 

lishing concerns  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, a  firm  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
the  Knowledge  Publishing  Company,  and 
it  is  said  that  in  the  few  years  during 
which  he  has  been  thus  engaged  he  has 
made  some  $125,000  out  of  it. 


When  Mr.  Norman  Duncan  was  a  news- 
paper reporter  in  New  York  City,  many 
phases  of  life  must  have  come 
j^J'^'^""*^*'''*  under  his  observation.  Some 
Norcietce  ^^  ^^'^  material  has  now  gone 
to  make  a  new  novelette,  which 
will  soon  be  brought  out  by  the  Fleming 


^^F     H                                        *'^^^^^l 

^ir^^^H 

Ritf4 

mil      L'M 

SARATH  KUMAR  GHOSH 

As  an  Indian  gentleman  this  writer  is  a  unique  figure  in  the  literary  field. 
His  training  has  been  all  English  but  the  spirit  of  his  work  is  Oriental 


H.  Revell  Company.  The  title  will  be 
'*The  Mother,"  and  it  is  said  that  the 
power  which  Mr.  Duncan  possesses  for 
portraying  emotion  has  here  been  given 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  display  itself. 
We  are  sure  that  those  who  found  so 
much  to  touch  the  heart  in  "Doctor  Luke 
of  the  Labrador"  will  appreciate  this  later 
work. 


Kumar  Ghosh,  author  of  "The  Verdict 
of  the  Gods,"  is  an  Indian  of  high  caste. 
At  nineteen  years  of  age  he 
AN«w  went  to  England  to  complete 

Aiitiiorfroiii  j^jg  education,  and  presently 
was  called  to  the  English  bar. 
His  talent  for  fiction  writing  seems  to  have 
been  innate,  but  was  discovered  by  acci- 
dent. Having  been  discovered,  he  has 
gone  to  work  with  all  seriousness,  and 
as  a  result  now  stands  in  the  unique  posi- 
tion of  being    the    only    popular    Indian 


writer  with  an  English  audience,  this  last 
having  lately  been   extended   to    include 

American  readers  also. 

*  *     * 

Mrs.  Thurston's  story,  "The  Masquer- 
ader,"  has  appeared  in  Swedish,  Norwe- 
gian and  Danish  editions. 

*  *     * 

Maarten  Maartens  and  Thomas  Hardy 
have  been  the  recipients  of  LL.  D.  degrees 
from  the  University  of  Aber- 
Honorr"  dceu.  Both  novelists  went  to 
Novelists  Aberdeen  to  attend  the  open- 
withDeyreM  ing  of  the  remodeled  art  gal- 
lery and  this  opportunity  was  seized  upon 
to  honor  them.  That  reminds  us  that 
Maarten  Maartens  is  too  little  known  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  excellent  as  his 
work  is  and  beautiful  as  is  his  style.  By 
birth  the  author  of  "Dorothea"  is  Dutch, 
and  his  home  at  the  present  time  is  in  Hol- 
land, though  he  is  often  in  Paris  and  visits 
Italy  frequently. 
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In  these  days  of  "Confessions,"  one  is 

not   surprised  to   hear   that    among    the 

books    soon    to    be    published 

**Confes-        will   be   '*The   Confessions  of 

•Ion.  ••  of         Lqj.^  Byron."    Just  now,  when 

Lord  Byron       t>  •  11  • 

Byron  is  a  popular  hero  in  new 
fiction,  a  role  in  which  he  seems  more 
especially  favored  than  in  that  truer  one 
of  great  English  poet,  this  is  singularly 
appropriate.  Its  compilation  by  W.  A. 
Lewis  Bettany  and  its  publication  have 
been  well-timed,  to  say  the  least.  Never- 
theless we  feel  that  we  shall  be  unable 
to  view  it  with  other  than  intensest  interest 
when  it  arrives. 


H.  G.  WELLS 

Among  hamoriats  Mr.  Wells  ranks  high.     His  ^^  A  Modern 

Utopia**  has  been  published  recently  and  is  a 

hngely  enjoyable  book. 


The  "Booklover's  Magazine"  has  pass- 
ed into  the  hands  of  D.  Appleton  &  Com- 
pany, and  the  intention  seems 
The  Apple-  ^q  be  to  make  of  it  a  thorough- 
Magiizioe*  ^^  Complete  general  magazine. 
From  the  announcements 
made  concerning  the  July  number,  the 
first  under  the  new  regime,  it  would  seem 
that  fiction  is  to  hold  the  place  of  honor, 
and  a  new  serial,  "The  Reckoning,"  by 
Robert  W.  Chambers,  will  begin  at  once. 
The  editor  has  not  yet  been  named,  though 
there  has  been  mention  made  of  Mr.  James 
Barnes  in  that  connection.  The  period- 
ical will  afford  the  Appletons  the  same 
chance  that  numerous  other  publishing 
houses  have  of  exploiting  their  publica- 
tions. 


With  the  new  importations  come  vol- 
umes in  the  Leicester  Library,  from  L.  C. 
Page  &  Company.  Significant  among 
them  is  '*The  Decameron,"  by  Boccaccio. 

*  *     * 

Will  the  "Admirable     Tinker"     marry 
Lady  Felicia  Grandison?    Only  Mr.  Jep- 
son   can  answer  the  question, 
mrHel""'"  ^"^   ^^   suspect   that   he   will 
Noggs  scarcely  care  to  do  so,  even  if 

he  has  so  much  as  given  a 
thought  to  the  matter.  But  the  fact  that 
Tinker  appears  in  "Lady  Noggs"  signi- 
fies that  the  story  of  the  angel-faced  imp 
is  to  be  continued,  and  a  better  denoue- 
ment can  hardly  be  imagined  than  a  ro- 
mance in  which  Tinker  and  Noggs  play 
the  principal  parts.  Of  course,  a  neigh- 
boring peer  would  have  to  be  found  for 
Elsie,  the  little  sister  that  Tinker  adopted 
with  so  pleasant  a  charity. 

*  *     * 

^liss  Marie  Corelli  recently  acknowl- 
edged a  sonnet,  published  in  1883,  in  the 
Miss  English    "Theatre,"    a    niaga- 

Coreiii's  first  zine  no  longer  existing,  as  her 
published  first  published  production.  It 
^^^  has  been  printed  in  a  late  issue 

of  the  "Grand  Magazine,"  and  reads  as 

follows : 

Rosalind. 
**Am  not  I  your  Rosalind?''— As  you  Like  It. 
Foolish  Orlando  not  to  feel  her  nigh 
Whose  very  step  the  winking  daisies  know — 
They  murmur  "Rosalind"  with  every  sigh 
That  stirs  their  petals  when  the  breezes  blow- 
Each  bird  that  in  the  leafy  forest  flies 
Sings  of  the  glory  burning  in  her  eyes — 
While  thou,  dull-pated  youth  and  drowsy  lover, 
Wanderest  the  wood,  unconscious  of  thy  joy, 
And  lackest  eyes  within  thee  to  discover 
(As  birds  and  flowers  have  done)  the  seeming 

boy. 
What!   canst  not  spy  beneath  the   shepherd's 

vest 
The  bounteous  wave  of  Rosalind's  fair  breast? 
As  boy  she  kissed  thee.     By  that  touch  divine 
Wert    still    in   doubt    with    her    sweet    lips   on 

thine? 

*  *      * 

The  London  "Book  Monthly"  assures 
us  that  we  may  look  for  a  new  book  from 
Miss  Corelli  in  the  autumn. 

5(S  *  * 

The  last  complete  work  of  George  Giss- 
ing  is  about  to  be  issued  in  England.  It 
is  "Will  Warburton,"  a  tale  of  London 
life  among  the  humbler  classes. 


TH      THE      NEW 
BOOKS 


Bs    Ta/cfti  miliams,  LL.  D. 


No  life  is  quite  so  bewildering,  so  vivid 
or  so  like  a  social  mirage  as  that  presented 
The  Qiri         ^y  the  white  colony  among  a 
from  Home      dark-skinned  race  still   ruling 
-  those  under  the  shadow  of  the 

uobei  strong  stronger  stranger.  Mrs.  Iso- 
bel  Strong,  the  step-daughter  of  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  was  in  Honolulu  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stevenson  in  the  closing 
days  of  King  Kalakana.  In  "The  Girl 
from  Home"  which  no  one  who  began  it 
in  "The  Criterion"  failed  to  finish,  she 
has  written  a  novel  which  groups  with 
skill  and  picturesque  variety,  a  most  ador- 
able personal  experience.  Not  a  page  but 
has  some  fact  or  incident  familiar  to  those 
who  know  the  period.  The  various  char- 
acters are  as  thinly  disguised  as  a  Kanaka 
in  a  beach  comber.  The  story  is  indeed 
diary  rather  than  novel.  It  is  a  little  uncer- 
tain as  to  plot,  but  its  dialogue  is  bright 
and  its  picture  of  life  in  Honolulu  is  as 
good  as  a  trip  to  the  island. 

Hi       ifi       ifi 

Mr.  Valentine,  whose  poems  have  a 
value  unusual  in  the  verse  of  the  day,  has 
Hccia  Sand-  frankly  accepted  James  Lane 
with^  Allen  as  his  model  and  dedi- 

B.w.vaien-  cates  to  him  this  story  of  life 
^■*  in   a   mid-Pennsylvania    iron- 

making  village  a  half  century  ago,  a  period 
of  which  Mr.  Valentine  writes  as  if  it 
were  gone  from  the  memory  of  living 
men. 

Three  things  in  this  book  Mr.  Valentine 
sets  out  to  do.  He  describes  scenery  with 
patient  care.  This  takes  room  but  scenery 
can  always  be  skipped.  A  census  of  novel 
readers  would  show  that  the  fewest  pos- 
sible even  among  women,  can  put  his  or 
her  hand  on  her  or  his  heart  and  truth- 
fully say  that  they  never  have  skipped 
scenery  in  the  modern  novel.  Second : 
he  has  with  great  patience,  and  pho- 
tographic accuracy,  described  the  frontier 
level  of  morals  which  is  one  in  which 
divorce  is  infrequent  because  *  offenses 
ante-date  marriage.    This  improves  statis- 


tics but  is  of  doubtful  value  as  a  social 
basis.  Third:  he  has  fastidioulsy  joined 
together  the  story  of  the  lives  which  cen- 
tered around  a  successful  Quaker  iron- 
maker.  His  lying  stepson,  the  weak  son 
of  his  old  age,  and  a  daughter — a  fine  and 
vigorous  creation,  who  accepts  a  man 
(well  drawn  but  stiff)  is  married  to  him, 
and  then  locks  the  door.  This  disappoint- 
ment comes  at  the  middle  of  the  story  and 
causes  much  trouble  which  could  have 
been  easily  avoided  if  the  husband  had 
gone  around  to  the  other  door  with  which 
Mr.  Valentine  has  thoughtfully  provided 
the  nuptial  chamber.  The  pages  are 
thronged  with  well-differentiated  char- 
acters of  the  village.  The  novel  is  good 
illustration;  it  is  not  painting.  Ilustra- 
tion  has  its  value.  It  needs  careful  draw- 
ing-composition and  study.  It  may  have 
inspiration,  but  when  it  has,  it  ceases  to  be 
illustration.     ( Bobbs-Merrill  Co.) 

ifi       Hn       ifi 

The   romantic    movement    in    Holland 
took  shape  in  fiction  in  fresh  attention  to 

Walter  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  commonalty.  Of 

Pieterie  all  the  lands  the  Netherlands 

Muiutiiii  is  without  either  slum  or  aris- 
tocracy. It  is  bourgeois  to  the 
core.  Labor  has  a  bourgeois  touch,  and 
the  aristocracy  a  business-like.  Eduard 
Douwes  Dekker,  in  this  novel  which  in 
the  original  is  a  running  narrative  scat- 
tered between  essays  and  studies,  took 
the  life  of  a  boy  growing  up  in  a  poor 
family,  living  in  a  little  second  story  flat 
and  of  an  imaginative  turn,  and  handled 
it  with  uncompromising  realism.  The 
boy's  experience  with  an  older  woman 
resembles  Dennison's  "Only  a  Boy."  The 
realism  is  not  that  of  Zola,  but  of  Flaubert. 
Dekker  lacks  the  artist  in  Flaubert.  He  is 
not  notable  for  style.  He  has  the  capac- 
ity for  detaching  the  individual  with 
whom  he  is  dealing  from  his  surroundings 
and  enables  one  to  see  his  soul  wriggle 
as  if  he  had  suddenly  been  made  trans- 
parent.    This  does  not  make  a  particularly 
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wholesome  book — the  worst  of  all  inde- 
cencies is  the  exposure  of  the  soul — but 
it  is  a  deeply  interesting  oicture  and  it 
gives  what  Maarten-Maartens  does  not 
limn,  the  quality  of  lower  Dutch  Hfe. 
(Frederici  Gareio.) 

*  *     * 

Written  after  three  years'  service  on  the 
river  Yang  Tse  Kiang,  on  a  British  gun- 
boat, these  stories  of  Chinese 
Rice  Papers  life  present  precisely  the  view 
H.  L.  Norris  first  seen  by  the  ^'intelligent 
foreigner,"  who  in  a  few  days 
at  the  foreign  club  picks  up  all  the  odd 
stories  on  the  native  afloat  for  years. 
Many  of  them  are  impossible,  palmed  off 
on  each  "Griphon"  as  he  arrives.  They 
are  told  in  this  book  with  the  least  pos- 
sible knowledge  and  the  largest  possible 
suggestion  of  the  complete  lack  of  truth- 
fulness in  the  Chinese  character.  Accu- 
rate in  detail,  but  written  without  sym- 
pathy or  any  comprehension  of  the  Chi- 
nese point  of  view,  they  are  misleading. 
They  have  a  rough  vital  interest  due  to  a 
rattling  fire  of  incidents.  (Longman, 
Green  &  Co.) 

*  *     * 

Bishop  Brooke  Foss  Westcott  was 
great  scholar  and  great  man.  To  inces- 
Th«  Secret  of  sant  research  and  balanced 
hinueiice  acumen  he  added  a  perception 
^     -  of  religious  and  ethical  truth, 

Mrs.  Horace         •    •  ,     ^  j  t      xi  • 

Porter  vivid  and  convmcmg.     In  this 

modest  volume,  written  out  of  the  sincere 
affection  of  taught  for  teacher,  there  has 
been  grouped  in  brief  extracts  his  teach- 
ing on  the  leading  subjects  of  Christian 
doctrine,  conduct  and  practice.  The  re- 
sult is  an  extremely  stimulating  volume, 
full  of  suggestion,  a  perpetual  reminder  of 
a  man  who  combined  a  capacity  for  assim- 
ilating all  the  knowledge  of  the  present 
and  keepine:  all  the  faith  of  the  past  in  the 
field  to  which  he  devoted  his  life.     (Mac- 

millan.) 

*  *     ♦ 

So  far  as  facts  go,  there  is  not  much 
more  in  this  volume  than  in  an  ordinary 
encyclopaedia  article.  Mr.  Calv- 
ert, who  has  travelled  in  Aus- 
tralia and  written  a  rather  rub- 
bishy book  about  the  Alham- 
bra,  has  no  special  gift  of  composition, 
save   as  he  has  collected   excerpts   from 


Cervantes 


Alberts 
Calvert 


"Don  Quixote'*  which  illuminate  Cer- 
vantes- life.  But  this  volume  has  a  bibliog- 
raphy of  editions,  a  list  of  Spanish  pro- 
verbs, a  very  suggestive  and  convenient 
calendar  of  the  manuscript  authorities  on 
which  our  knowledge  of  Cervantes'  life 
rests,  principally  court  proceedings,  and 
the  fac  simile  of  an  interesting  group  of 
title  pages,  with  a  description  of  Cer- 
vantes' portrait.  Of  his  personal  appear- 
ance Mr.  Calvert  shows,  with  reasonable 
probability,  nothing  is  known  save  by 
vague  tradition  in  regard  to  one  of  the 
figures  Pacheco  painted  in  a  series  of  six 
panels  on  St.  Peter,  of  Xola,  for  a  Con- 
vent in  Seville.  These  things,  useful  for 
reference,  make  up  for  Mr.  Calvert's  triv- 
ial diction  and  his  lack  of  skill  in  the  task 
of  biography.     (John  Lane.) 

3le        *        4c 

These    narrative    poems    written  by  a 

working  journalist  in  Charleston,  George 

Herbert  Sass,  have  much  storv 

oIlLt**^**     telling  verse.    The  volume  will 

Barton  Qrey     ^^  ^^^^  ^y  ^^^^  large  claSS  who 

love  verse  which  is  a  little  like 
a  breakfast  cereal.  You  like  it  when  you 
take  it,  but  the  next  day  you  cannot  for 
the  life  of  you  remember  what  it  tasted 
like.  Feeling  there  is  in  the  verse,  remi- 
niscence and  a  respect  for  the  poetic  fac- 
'  ulty  which  prevents  Mr.  Sass  from  ever 
writing  a  line  which  has  not  been  care- 
fully considered,  well  made  and  accurately 
measured.  ( Putnam. ) 
*     *     * 

Written  from  the  standpoint  of  Eng- 
lish social  life,  agreeably  printed  in  Eng- 
Societyinthc  ^^"^  ^"^  issued  in  this  coun- 
New  Reign  try  with  an  American  imprint, 
ByaPoreifn  neatly  tacked  on  an  English 
Resident  ^j^j^  page,  this  book  sums  the 

facts  about  the  people  in  London  most 
mentioned.  Whether  accurate  or  not  one 
far  from  the  field  cannot  tell.  Nobody 
can  be  quite  as  accurate  as  this  author 
pretends  to  be.  Much  of  his  apparent 
accuracy  is  doubtless  due  to  a  literary 
trick.  An  accurate  manner  is  often  used 
by  people  themselves  inaccurate.  Wliether 
accurate  or  not,  this  book  takes  the  phases 
of  society  in  London,  deals  with  them  di- 
rectly, simply  and  without  concealment; 
tells  nothing  that  ever>'body  may  not 
know,  but  of  which  few  know ;  is  interest- 
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ing,  has  something  of  the  value  of  biogra- 
phy and  memoir.  In  all,  a  most  readable 
book,  less  ill-natured  than  the  "Society  in 
London"  by  the  same  author,  published  in 
1889.  The  Court,  its  characteristics,  the 
place  of  literary  men,  great  ladies,  amuse- 
ment, hunting,  life  out  of  London  as  well 
as  in  it,  are  all  part  of  this  dish  of  gossip 
which  is  served  hot. 

Thomas  Hay  Sweet  Escott  has  chosen 
doubtless,  so  as  to  leave  his  hand  free,  to 
publish  this  work  anonymously,  but  since 
he  pubHshed  "England,  Its  People,"  in 
1879,  he  has  been  equally  well  known  in 
literature  and  journalism.  He  has  writ- 
ten a  dozen  volumes,  all  full  of  current 
affairs,  and  has  been  a  leader  writer  on 
the  London  "Standard"  for  40  years. 

Hn      Hn      * 

Mr.  Davenport,  the  recently  appointed 
professor  of  sociology  in  Hamilton  Col- 
Primitive  lege,  is  a  pupil  of  Professor 
i?«  RitRSi"  Giddings,  whose  influence  is 
PredeHckn.  apparent  on  every  page.  Mr 
Davenport  Davenport  has  accomplished 
the  useful  work  of  linking  in  one  syn- 
thetic relation  the  ghost  dances  of  the 
American  Indians,  the  spasmodic  religious 
dances  of  the  Samoyeds  in  Siberia,  and 
the  succession  of  modern  American  re- 
vivals. He  will  offend  many  by  the  frank 
declaration  that  one  of  the  secrets  of 
Moody's  wonderful  success  in  the  field  of 
pure  revivalism,  was  owing  to  his  being 
"'pastmaster  of  the  art  of  hypnotism."  The 
revival  in  Mr.  Davenport's  exposition,  is 
a  part  of  the  psychology  of  the  crowd. 

Those  of  unbalanced  nervous  tempera- 
ment are  first  affected.  Their  excitement 
spreads  gradually,  infecting  those  trained, 
whose  wills  are  under  control.  Where 
the  entire  audience  is  composed  of  per- 
sons of  an  undeveloped  race  or  as,  in  our 
own  frontier  of  !hose  who  are  ignorant 
and  therefore  emotional,  entire  communi- 
ties may  be  carried  to  a  state  of  excite- 
ment, due  originally  to  hypnotic  sugges- 
tion ending  in  cataleptic  seizure.  This 
experience,  as  is  often  the  case  with  hyp- 
nosis, in  certain  instances  produces  moral 
transformation  of  great  importance,  but  it 
is  also  liable  to  demoralize.  Mr.  Daven- 
port's collection  of  facts,  while  he  does  not 
make  this  generalization  himself,  indicates 
that  as  society  becomes  more  intelligent 


and  better  organized,  the  revival  will  pro- 
duce less  and  less  permanent  effect  on 
character.  In  other  words,  where  train- 
ing has  come  the  effects  of  emotion  are 
of  a  passing  influence,  a  fact  of  which 
there  is  constant  example  in  daily  life. 
With  great  skill,  though  with  no  particular 
originality,  Mr.  Davenport  sketches  the 
entire  series  of  revivals  from  the  days  of 
Jonathan  Edwards  to  the  days  of  Moody. 
He  points  out,  also,  that  while  there  is 
a  national  decline  in  revival,  even  in  church 
going,  the  public  mind  of  America  was 
never  so  vitally  ethical  as  it  is  to-day.  The 
revival,  in  other  words,  has  done  its  serv- 
ice during  a  period  of  national  develop- 
ment and  must  now  be  succeeded  by  the 
systematic  ethical  teaching  of  a  community 
which  has  passed  the  period  when  mere 
emotion  produces  deep-seated  changes  in 
character.  (  Macmillan. ) 
*     *     * 

The  Thesis  has  its  advantages  as  well 
as  its  perils.  It  leads  to  the  patient  in- 
R2c?ne"fii*"^  vestigation  of  unfrequented 
Bngtand  tracks,  but  it  permits  a  betray- 

Dorothea  ing  usc  of  diction.  Nowhere 
canfieid  out  of  a  thesis  would  anyone 

speak  of  a  line  as  "quite  deliciously  ab- 
surd." This  feminine  diction  suffuses 
this  study  of  the  influences  on  the  Eng- 
lish stage  of  the  leading  figures  in  the 
French  drama  in  the  last  half  of  the  sev- 
enteenth and  the  first  half  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century. 

Miss  Canfieid  slightly  exaggerates 
ignorance  of  the  fashion  in  which  French 
life  colored  England  at  a  time  when 
French  was  almost  as  much  the  language 
of  the  Court  as  it  is  in  St.  Petersburg,  and 
for  a  similar  reason — an  unconcealed  con- 
tempt of  the  native  tongue.  She  has  used 
familiar  sources  and  footnotes  which  lead 
only  to  Green's  History  of  England,  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography  and 
scarcely  represent  original  research,  but 
the  work  has  been  carefully  and  faithfully 
done. 

The  plays  of  the  "matchless  Orinda," 
Rutter  and  Smith,  whose  early  death  de- 
prived the  English  stage  of  one  of  its 
most  promising  figures,  are  minutely  fol- 
lowed. The  comparison  between  original 
and  translation  is  sound.  The  extent  to 
which  these  plays  colored  collaboral  and 
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contemporaneous  dramas  is  scarcely  suffi- 
ciently described,  but  it  takes  patient  read- 
ing to  go  through  the  great  mass  of  eigh- 
teenth century  plays,  dullest  of  all  the  dull 
products  of  a  dull  century;  the  sjack  water 
between  the  moving -floods  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  nineteenth. 

The  volume  at  least  makes  clear  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  French  stage  ruled  the 
English  from  Betterton  to  Garrick,  from 
the  close  of  the  dramatic  output  under  the 
Stuarts,  to  its  rise  as  romance  began  to 
effect  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 


An  anonymous  novel   (The  Macmillan 
Company)   of  to-day  and  the  Civil  War. 
The  author  is  a  Philadelphian, 
©fords'"**    ^^  academic  relation,  not  Dr. 
—  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  as  may  be 

*  '^    authoritatively  announced,  but 

one  of  a  small  group  familiar  with  tlie 
**main  line"  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
and  the  life  in  Philadelphia.  A  book  with- 
m  a  book,  introduction  and  "manuscript." 
In  the  first  96  pages  the  Philadelphia  of 
to-day  is  described  from  within  from 
the  standpoint  of  its  politics  and 
masculine  business  life.  It  would  not 
be  fair  to  say  the  central  figure — 
"Cards"— who  founds  "The  House  of 
Cards,"  is  a  great  railroad  president, 
but  the  writer  of  the  novel  has  taken 
much  in  the  railroad  president's  life  and 
made  it  the  lay  figure  into  which  he  has 
infused  a  wholly  different  spirit.  The 
Judge,  not  now  on  the  bench,  who 
changes  his  decision  on  a  corporation 
issue,  is  as  easily  recognizable,  but  he,  too, 
furnishes  suggestion  and  not  similitude. 
The  first  part  of  the  book,  autobiograph- 
ically  told  by  "John  Heigh,"  who  again 
has  the  suggestion,  but  not  the  similitude 
of  a  Philadelphian  of  manifold  adventure, 
now  old,  but  in  his  day  the  youngest  brig- 
adier in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  being 
written  from  life  and  close  observation, 
is  full  of  a  reeking  interest,  every  char- 
acter being  either  the  shadow  or  present- 
ment of  some  conspicuous  figure  in  the 
city's  life.  The  rest  of  the  book,  274 
pages,  say  three-fourths,  is  a  novel  of 
Philadelphia  life  at  the  opening  of  the 
Civil  War.  Its  figures,  "Cards,"  while  a 
yoYitig  man,  a  Soiitherner  with  whom  he 
fights  a  duel  and  the  hap,  the  hazard  and 


the  high  success  of  Gettysburg  and  the 
conflict.  This  part  ostensibly  told  by  an 
actor  in  the  scene,  "John  Heigh,"  is  plain- 
ly done  at  second  hand.  It  is  somewhat 
shadowy,  keeps  the  interest  of  the  story, 
but  sometimes  wanders  in  construction. 
The  first  part  is  brilliant,  the  second 
mediocre. 

*     *     * 

It  is  a  singular  cycle  which  leads  a  man 
whose  life  began  with  an  agnostic  protest 
rurriage         against  tradition  in  ethics  and 
•nd  Divorce    the  Spiritual  life,  to  end  with 
—  the  uncompromising  assertion 

Felix  Adkr  ^^  ^j^^  inviolable,  irrevocable 
character  of  the  marriage  tie.  In  this 
slender  volume,  the  reprint  of  two  lec- 
tures on  twin  subjects.  Dr.  Adler  asserts 
marriage  as  an  absolute  bond  to  which  no 
exception  whatever  can  be  admitted,  re- 
fuses any  concession  to  individualism  and, 
what  is  worse,  wholly  overlooks  the  neces- 
sity for  punishment  by  a  loss  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  marriage,  to  those  who  wan- 
tonly digress  its  bonds  and  flagrantly  neg- 
lect its  duties.  In  Dr.  Adler's  horizon 
the  chief  breach  which  he  sees  is  the  one 
which  comes  from  a  wandering  fancy. 
He  touches  lightly  upon  the  terrible  injury 
done  both  to  the  individual  and  to  society,, 
by  those  marriages  in  which  either  a  man 
or  a  woman  disregards  all  the  demands 
and  enjoys  all  the  privileges  of  marriage. 
The  one  unanswerable  argument  to  Dr. 
Adler's  view  is  the  simple  fact  that  the 
inviolable  theory  in  marriage  has  been 
tried  and  has  ended  in  the  countries  and 
social  strata  where  it  was  most  observed, 
in  a  shameless  social  life.  Yet  so  sincere 
is  Dr.  Adler's  ethic,  so  elevated  his  pur- 
pose, so  suffusing  his  spiritual  glow  that 
no  better  plea  has  been  written  for  his. 
view  than  that  advanced  in  his  volume. 


Mr.  Goetz  adds  one  more  to  the  slim 

volumes    issued    by    a    Boston    pmblisher 

interindet        (Richard  G.  Badger).    He  has 

'^-.**       the  useful  knack    of    writing 

ByPbiiip        y^i^Y^    easeful    acairacy.      His 

BeclcerQoetz  ^  ^      n  • 

sonnets  perpetually  raise  a. 
hope  in  the  octave  which  the  sestette  does 
not  gratify.  They  are  descriptive,  dra- 
matic poems.  One,  the  death  of  Keats, 
full  of  imagination;  a  bit  of  drama,  and; 
the  regular  run  of  poetry  stuff. 


With     the     Ne 
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This  annual  manual  of  sociology  has  be- 
come indispensable  to  those  engaged 
soomi  either  in  editorial  comment  or 

ProtTMs  jjj  public  interests  upon  any  of 
Josiah  ^he  many  questions  which  deal 

stroBV  with  the  relations  of  society, 

its  progress  or  its  statistics.  By  combin- 
ing much  tabular  statistics,  many  brief 
articles  and  intelligent  comment  upon  the 
figures  presented.  Dr.  Strong  and  his  asso- 
ciates have  brought  together  a  year  book 
which  deserves  reading  and  will  have  ref- 
erence as  its  constant  desert. 


Few  teachers  and  fewer  students  in 
Greek  make  the  use  they  should  of  our 
AGnuDBuir  knowledge  of  Hellenic  life 
ofOrMkArt  which  has  more  than  doubled 
Brnesr  in   the  past  thirty  years.     In 

^''*'"*''  part,  this  is  from  the  absence 

of  elementary  works  suitable  for  students, 
whose  experience  is  limited,  so  that  they 
are  quite  unable  to  use  effectively  or  in- 
structively the  more  elaborate  works  of 
value  to  a  scholar.  Mr.  Ernest  Gardner, 
known  for  his  erudite  and  informed  work 
upon  Greek  coins  in  the  catalogues  of  the 
British  Museum,  has  published  a  volume, 
well  illustrated,  with  careful  examples, 
intended  to  lay  the  ground  work  of  a  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  the  characteristic  qual- 
ity and  method  in  Greek  art.  Nothing  is 
more  misunderstood.  Men  are  deceived 
by  ignorant  comment  and  see  in  Greek 
art  realism,  when  its  true  note  is  the  ideal- 
izing of  a  type.  They  are  perpetually  con- 
fusing the  echo  of  Hellenic  inspiration  in 
the  Roman  period  with  the  naive  growth 
of  art  on  Greek  soil  as  did  Winchlemann 
a  century  and  a  half  ago.  Mr.  Gardner's 
experience  as  professor  of  archaeology  at 
Oxford  has  taught  him  the  limits  of  obser- 
vation in  the  under  graduate.  His  volume 
will  be  of  comparatively  little  use  to  the 
general  reader  who  is  looking  for  impres- 
sions, but  the  close  student,  who  wishes 
really  to  grapple  with  the  grammar  of  the 
subject  and  learn,  not  merely  what  it  is 
worth  while  to  admire,  but  what  it  is  nec- 
essary for  him  to  know,  will  find  in  these 
pages  a  closely  written  guide. 

One-fifth  here  goes  to  Greek  vases. 
Coins  have  less  attention  than  they  de- 
serve, doubtless  because  Mr.  Gardner  was 
afraid  of  exaggerating  his  own  specialty. 


The  luminous  work  he  can  do  in  connect- 
ing the  numismatic  record  with  the  archae- 
logical  survival  is  apparent  in  his  work  on 
coins  in  Frazer's  Pausanias.  To  the  con- 
ditions of  Greek  art  Mr.  Gardner  gives 
scant  space.  He  explains  fully  Greek 
clothing  of  the  artistic  period  and  he  has 
a  chapter  connecting  Greek  literature  and 
archaeological  representations.  In  the 
main,  he  wisely  confines  himself  to  his 
chief  object  which,  is  to  give  clearly  those 
elements  which  constitute  the  basis  of 
synthetic  expression  in  the  successive 
developments  of  the  art  with  which  he 
deals.  With  the  manual  of  Greek  arch^ 
aeology  published  by  his  brother,  this 
Grammar  of  Greek  Art  (John  Lane), 
which  has  in  it  scarcely  any  history,  and 
little  classification,  gives  the  precise  illu- 
mination which  the  student  needs  as  to 
why  Greek  art  took  certain  lines  of  expres- 
sion. Sufficient  room  is  not  given  to 
anthropological  parallels.  Mr.  Gardner, 
like  most  English  classicists,  has  seen  not 
at  all  the  new  light  thrown  on  the  develop- 
ment of  Greek  art  by  our  present  knowl- 
icdge  of  many  things  in  anthropology 
which  show  that  the  Greek  artist  only 
did  better  than  others  what  all  races  have 
tried  to  express. 

*  *     * 

The  two  essays  which  precede  this  col- 
lection of  reproduced  photographs — one  a 
Frederick  summary  of  history  and  the 
Watts-  other  a  repetition  of  common- 

Byw.K.west  place  Criticism,  add  nothing  to 
Knti»i*  knowledge  of  the  artist;  but 

this  volume  (Frederick  Wame  &  Co.), 
with  its  64  illustrations  gives  a  broad, 
rapid  review  of  the  work  of  a  great  art- 
ist, such  as  gan  only  be  had  with  the  eye. 
Many  are  little  more  than  diagrams,  but 
all  tell  something. 

*  *     ♦ 

A  charming  child's  book.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  white  paper  to  text,  and  the 
Wood  nyth  illustrations  by  Mrs.  Seton  are 
and  Fable  perhaps  too  palpable  an  imita- 
fi^m^son  ^^^"  ^*  Bewick.  There  is  a 
Seton****"  lack  of  that  indefinable  charm 
which  suffuses  the  real  fable  and  suddenly 
makes  it  significant,  more  real  than  even 
the  call  of  the  wild  itself,  but  there  is 
nothine  here  that  a  young  child  cannot 
understand  and  will  not  take  joy  in.  (The 
Century  Co.) 


Studies    in   Out-Door    Life 


WHAT  man,  woman  or  child  is 
there  for  whom  growing  things 
have  not  a  fascination?  A  little 
child  plants  a  seed  in  the  ground  and  digs 
it  up  every  day  "to  see  whether  it  is  grow- 
ing;" the  scientist,  a  child  grown  up,  de- 
vises delicate  instruments  to  measure 
growth  or  the  processes  of  growth,  and 
between  the  child  and  the  scientist  is  a 
long  line  of  those  interested  in   Mother 


A    Little   Garden    Calendar* 

Albert  Bigelow  Paine  has  written  the 
story  of  the  garden  of  a  small  boy  and 
girl  during  an  entire  year.  Impromptu 
nature  study  lessons  are  given  through 
the  book,  as  well  as  many  "nature-fairy" 
stories.  The  lessons  might  be  criticized 
as  being  far  too  scientific  for  children  of 
five  and  seven  years  of  age,  and  the  stor- 
ies  as  being  too   imaginative   to   accord 


A  BARN-YARD  CORNER 


From  *'*'  How  to  Make  a  Vegetable  Gardes  * 


Nature  and  her  workings.  Some  are  in- 
terested from  a  purely  aesthetic  stand- 
point, the  beauties  of  Nature  appealing 
to  their  cultivated  emotional  feelings; 
many  more  are  fond  of  Nature,  allowing 
lier  unconsciously  to  appeal  to  their  emo- 
tions; and  still  others  look  at  their  fields 
of  waving  wheat,  thinking  not  of  the  sea, 
and  the  ships  that  sail,  but  of  the  number 
of  dollars  that  each  acre  represents. 

Recently  much  Nature  literature  has 
heen  published,  most  of  it  being  valuable 
for  reference,  and  all  of  it  being  most 
entertaining. 


well  with  the  science.  Yet  the  book  is 
interesting  for  youthful  gardeners,  or  for 
those  who  are  teaching  them. 

How   to   Make   a  Vegetable   Gardenf 

For  grown-up  gardeners  in  all  grades 
of  the  school  of  experience  few  books 
could  be  more  valuable  than  Edith  Loring 
Fullerton's  "How  to  Make  a  Vegetable 

*A  Little  Garden  Calendar  for  Boys 
AND  Girls.  By  Albert  Bigelow  Paine.  Il- 
lustrated.    Henry  Altemus  Company. 

tHow  TO  Make  a  Vegetable  Garden.  By 
Edith  Loring  Fullerton.  Illustrated.  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co. 
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Garden."  Its  sub-title,  "A  Practical  and 
Suggestive  Manual  for  the  Home  Gar- 
den," gives  a  very  concise  description  of 
the  work.  Directions  are  given  for  prepar- 
ation of  ground,  planting  and  cultivation. 
All  ordinary  and  many  unusual  vegetables 
are  discussed  in  full,  with  cultural  direc- 
tions and  some  culinary  ones.  For  of 
what  use  is  a  garden  full  of  vegetables 
when  one  does  not  know  how  to  make 
them  edible  ?  The  last  chapter  is  devoted 
to  a  reliable  planting  table,  which  gives 
not  only  planting  directions,  but  also  time 
for  harvesting  and  "items  of  interest"  for 
a  number  of  vegetables,  in  a  very  compact 
form.  The  book  is  full  of  facts  that  are 
easily  and  quickly  foimd,  and  which  are 
based  upon  the  experience  of  the  author, 
and  are  therefore  reliable.  Everyone  who 
has  a  kitchen  garden  should  own  the  vol-  • 
ume. 

The   First   Book   of    Farming* 

Gardening  on  a  much  larger  scale,  or 
farming,  is  very  ably  treated  in  Mr. 
Charles  Goodrich's  "First  Book  of  Farm- 
ing." Mr.  Goodrich  is  a  practical  and  suc- 
cessful farmer,  and  is  highly  qualified  to 
present  the  product  of  his  experience  to 
others  by  many  years'  experience  in  teach- 
ing. The  book  is  written  primarily  to 
advise  beginners  in  farming,  but  is  in  form 
a  typical  text  book,  and  might  well,  be- 
cause of  its  authority  and  broad  scope, 
be  used  in  the  classrooms  of  agricultural 
schools  and  colleges. 

Interesting  and  instructive  experiments 
are  described  and  explained  and  their  re- 
sults applied  in  a  most  convincing  manner. 
Soils  and  roots  (which  because  of  their 
dose  relation  Mr.  Goodrich  treats  in  con- 
nection with  each  other),  fertilizers,  tools 
and  plants  are  described  in  an  endeavor  to 
encourage  farmers  to  "work  in  harmony 
with  the  forces  and  laws  of  nature,  which 
control  the  growth  and  development  of 
plants  and  animals." 

The  book  is  written  in  a  simple  and 
straightforward  manner,  and  cannot  be 
condemned  as  "preaching  book  farming" 
by  the  most  prejudiced,  but  can  be  heartily 
recommended  as  a  valuable  guide  and  ref- 


erence book  to  all  those  interested  or  en- 
gaged in  agriculture. 

The  Book  of   the  Lily* 

A  book  for  the  lily-grower,  amateur  or 
profesional,  is  Volume  XVII  of  "Hand- 
books of  Practical  Gardening."  "The 
Book  of  the  Lily,"  as  it  is  called,  by  Wil- 
liam Goldring,  •  mentions  almost  every 
known  variety  of  the  genus  lilium,  with 
particular  notice  of  those  grown  in  Great 
Britain.  Mr.  Goldring  has  grown  lilies 
for  thirty  years,  and  knows  whereof  he 
writes.  He  gives  descriptions  of  numer- 
ous varieties  and  directions  for  their  gar- 
den or  greenhouse  cultivation.  It  is  a  val- 
uable monograph  representing  years  of 
labor  and  very  valuable  to  the  lily  fancier. 

How  to  Know  the  Wild   Fruitsf 

Many  students  of  Nature  are  familiar 
with  such  books  as  "How  to  Know  the 
Trees"  and  "How  to  Know  the  Wild 
Flowers,"  and  are  dependent  upon  these 
in  identifying  plants  met  with  in  field 
and  forest  in  many  localities.  An  import- 
ant addition  to  these  books  is  "How  to 
Know  the  Wild  Fruits,"  by  Maude  Grid- 
ley  Peterson.  The  need  of  such  a  book 
has  long  been  felt,  since  so  often  the  entire 
aspect  of  a  plant  is  changed  by  the  time 
it  fruits,  and  it  is  no  longer  recognized 
by  those  who  knew  it  in  flower.  Now  by 
means  of  this  g^ide  to  the  fruits  it  can 
be  named  and  referred  to  the  same  plant 
when  in  flower. 

The  fruits  are  grouped  according  to 
colors,  and  the  leaves,  flowers  and  general 
facts  about  a  plant  given,  as  well  as  the 
description  of  the  fruit  and  the  distribu- 
tion. Preceding  this  is  an  interesting 
article  upon  "Dispersal  and  Protection" 
of  fruits,  and  a  classification  of  plant  fam- 
ilies and  species.  Those  who  own  the 
other  books  of  this  series  will  be  glad  to 
place  "How  to  Know  the  Wild  Fruits" 
upon  their  Nature  book-shelf. 

C  Edna  Bramble. 


♦The  First  Book  of  Farming.  By  Charles 
Goodrich.  Illustrated.  Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co. 


♦The  Book  op  the  Lily.  By  William  Gold- 
ring.  Illustrated.  Vol  XVII.  Handbooks  of 
Practical  Gardening.  Edited  by  Harry  Rob- 
erts.   John    Lane,  The  Bodley  Head. 

tHow  TO  Know  the  Wild  Fruits.  By 
Maude  Gridley  Peterson.  Illustrated.  The 
Macmillan  Company. 


From  "Wild  Wing*' 
ADULT  AND  YOUNG  PELICANS  ON  NESTS  IN  MANGROVE  BUSHES 


Hunting    Water    Fowl    with    a 
Camera* 

FASCINATION,  exhilaration,  enthu- 
siasm are  the  only  words  fitly  de- 
scribing the  conditions  of  mind 
through  which  one  finds  himself  succes- 
sively passing  as  he  reads  this  book,  the 
record  of  a  camera  hunter's  adventures 
among  the  larger  water  fowl  of  the  At- 
lantic coast.  Mr.  Herbert  K.  Job,  the 
author,  is  well  known  as  a  lecturer  and 
writer  on  the  larger  wild  birds.  An  earlier 
book,  "Among  the  Water  Fowl,"  called 
forth  a  letter  from  President  Roosevelt, 
which  forms  an  introduction  to  the  present 
volume.  In  this  letter  the  President  says : 
**There  is  altogether  too  much  shooting, 
and  if  we  can  only  get  the  camera  in  place 
of  the  gun,  and  have  the  sportsman  sunk 
somewhat  in  the  naturalist  and  lover  of 
wild  things,  the  next  generation  will  see 


♦Wild  Wings.     By  Herbert  K.  Job.     Illus- 
trated.    Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co. 


an  immense  change  in  the  life     of     our 
woods  and  waters." 

In  a  postscript,  however,  Mr.  Roosevelt 
adds:  "But  I  am  still  something  of  a 
hunter,  although  a  lover  of  wild  nature 
first." 

Mr.  Job  humorously  describes  his  ad- 
ventures in  the  marshes  and  morasses  of 
the  great  Southern  wilderness  along  the 
Florida  coast.  At  night  there  would  be 
but  little  sleep  because  of  the  armies  of 
cockroaches  and  mosquitoes.  As  the  pes 
tiferous  mosquitoes  formed  the  staple  of 
conversation,  the  natives  abbreviate  the 
word  to  "skeets,''  as  it  takes  too  long  to 
keep  saying  **mosquito." 

The  chapter  describing  the  beetling 
cliflFs,  the  thundering  surges  and  whistling 
winds  encountered  on  the  excursion  to 
Bird  Rock  in  an  open  boat  is  positively 
thrilling.  "The  danger's  self  was  lure 
alone,"  but  there  was  also  the  tangible  re- 
sult gained  of  photog^raphs  of  thousands 
of  Kittiwakes  and  Gannets  nestling  among 
the  rocks. 
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A   Novelist  with  a  Style* 

TO  read  **Evelina"  and  then  "A  Dark 
Lantern"  is  to  pass  across  whole 
seas  of  literary  practice  and  fashion. 
The  eighteenth  century  classic  of  Miss 
Burney  portrays  the  Londoh  of  her  day 
with  a  certain  formality  and  gossipy 
quaintness.  The  London  of  a  hundred 
years  later,  how  different  it  all  is  as  drawn 
by  our  contemporary  authors !  Miss  Rob- 
ins is  a  student  of  George  Meredith;  she 
has  acquired  something  of  the  Meredith 
way  of  fiction  writing,  with  its  subtleties, 
its  delicate  nouances  and  half-lights,  its 
stress  upon  "incidents  so  minute,  pictures 
so  little  imposing."  As  a  leading  inter- 
preter of  Ibsen,  too,  Miss  Robins  naturall3' 
excels  in  picturing  the  minuter,  more  elu- 
sive shades  of  temperament. 

Miss  Burney  and  her  greater  sister  in 
letters,  Jane  Austen,  should  be  read  in  the 
long,  fragrant  summer  mornings  beneath 
some  old  cherry  tree  or  among  the  altheas 
and  hollyhocks  of  an  old  garden.  With 
an  acquaintance  and  sympathy  with  their 
old-world  charm  how  much  finer  becomes 
our  pleasure  in  our  reading  of  all  later 
fiction.  They  are  the  touchstones  of  the 
art ;  as  well  hope  to  appreciate  Stevenson 
without  a  knowledge  of  Defoe  and  Thack- 
eray, as  to  appreciate  our  contemporary 
women  novelists  without  entering  the  de- 
lightful realm  under  the  care  of  the  Bur- 
neys  and  the  Austens. 

Among  the  latest  of  our  novelists,  then, 
Miss  Robins  holds  a  secure  place  by  rea- 
son of  her  delicate  artistry  and  her  making 
much  of  every  slight  detail  of  thought  and 
conversation.  It  is  all  very  much  of  our 
own  time,  this  story  of  high  life  in  London. 
Katherine  Dereham,  the  fascinating  Prince 
Anton  of  Breitenlohe-Waldenstein,  the 
worldly  Lady  Peterborough  and  her  schol- 
arly, simple-hearted  old  Lord,  and  many 
like  people  are  drawn  with  a  skilled  and 
unusual  hand.  Katherine's  coming  out  is 
an  early  event  in  the  book.  The  author's 
quality  may  be  illustrated  by  this  passage : 


The  night  wore  on  in  a  dream.  The  debutante 
danced,  and  laughed,  and  learned  through  one 
avenue  and  another  that  no  coming  out  for 
"long  and  long"  had  been  so  brilliant.  Lady 
Peterborough  was  told  that  her  god-daughter 

would  be  the  rage— "She  has  a  something " 

"She  is  apart -"    "She  will  set  a  new  fashion 

in'  ljea\ity."  .  .  '.  And  Kitty  had  fallen  in 
love  with  the  Prince,  she  walked,  all  those  early 
hours,  in  a  land  where  a  delicious  Vagueness 
reigned.  ...  It  was  enough  to  lower  the 
eyelids  and  straightway  see  his  face,  to  shut 
the  ears  against  voices  round  her,  and  hear  the 
rich  eloquence,  the  all-sufficing  promise:  Auf 
Wiedersehen.  ; 

J.  Russell  Hayes>  . 


Man    and    Man* 

STURMSEE,"  like  its  predecessor. 
tin^\ :««■»>  : i i.    t»i i. 


♦A   Dark  Lantern.     By  Elizabeth   Robins. 
The  Macmillan  Company. 


*Calmire,"  is  a  rare  book.  Though 
not  so  strong  as  its  companion  vol- 
ume, it  will  probably  prove  more  readable 
than  that  work  to  persons  who  do  not  ob- 
ject to  being  stimulated  to  thought  in  this 
ingenious  way.  Both  "Sturmsee"  and 
**Calmire"  are  professed  attempts  by  a 
writer  of  strong  intellectual  power  and 
forceful  English  to  present  in  well-fitting 
fiction  dress  the  greatest  moral  and  social 
problems  of  present-day  America. 

We  take  the  author's  prefatory  remarks 
as  a  basis  for  criticism.  Since  both  books 
are  admitted  to  be  books  with  a  purpose,  it 
is  only  just  that  we  credit  the  author  with 
a  skilled  handling  of  the  accompanying 
story  in  each.  "Sturmsee"  is  richer  than 
"Calmire**  in  having  two  beautiful  love 
stories  of  compelling  interest  instead  of 
one.  It  is  owing  to  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  the  two  books  that  we  find 
**Sturmsee"  more  absorbing  in  incident 
than  "Calmire."  For  the  former  deals  with 
the  social  relations  of  man  with  man,  the 
latter  with  nature  and  man. 

The  author,  in  his  new  work,  suggests 
evolution  as  Nature's  remedy  for  the  cure 
of  social  ills — evolution,  not  by  individual 
inaction,  but  by  the  highest  and  best  activ- 
ity of  each  person.  And  the  evolution  of 
such  activity,  continues  the  author,  de- 
pends no  longer,  it  seems,  on  the  evolu- 

♦Sturmsee.     The  Macmillan  Company. 
♦Calmire.     New    Edition.     The    Macmillan 
Company. 
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tion  of  intellectuality  and  morality  by  way 
of  physical  fitness  to  survive,  but  on  the 
development  of  these  two  powers  by  the 
growth  of  sympathy  and  generosity  in  the 
strong,  fidelity  and  gratitude  in  the  weak. 
Of  course,  the  curious  reader  of  "Sturm- 
see"  will  want  to  place  "characters"  and 
"localities."  This  need  not  detain  us.  Nor 
do  we  think  it  profitable  to  discuss  the 
question  whether  such  a  book  will  find 
readers.  We  believe  that  some  readers 
will  find  it,  and  with  great  enjoyment  and 
substantial  mental  good  to  themselves. 
We  express  the  hope  that  the  author  will 
soon  allow  us  to  know  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  thought  still  very  much  in  ad- 
vance of  these  times. 

George  E.  Roth. 

Southern    Labor    Problems* 

THE  troubles  of  humanity  weigh 
heavily  upon  Miss  Marie  Van 
Vorst's  peace  of  mind.  She  has 
gone  so  far  as  to  become  a  housemaid  and 
a  factory-girl  in  order  to  gather  material 
for  novels  that  would  place  the  true  state 
of  affairs  before  a  large  circle  of  readers. 
In  the  present  story,  a  study  of  South 
Carolina  mills  and  child  labor,  she  makes 
out  a  strong  case  against  the  capitalist, 
and  draws  with  a  pathos  that  seems  just 
slightly  overdrawn  the  scenes  of  squalor 
amid  which  the  poor  of  the  South  exist, 
with  the  din  of  the  great  factories  in  their 
ears,  the  whole  twenty-four  hours  of  the 
day,  and  the  foul  airs  of  unkept  dwelling- 
places,  they  cannot  be  called  homes,  in 
which  these  creatures  of  circumstance, 
sleep  and  eat  and  quarrel. 

Into  this  atmosphere  Miss  Van  Vorst 
puts  a  sad  little  fairy  story,  the  life  his- 
tory of  a  girl  who  is  adopted  by  a  woman 
of  wealth,  is  given  the  opportunities  of 
education  and  refining  influences,  and  then 
comes  back  to  the  place  of  her  childhood, 
the  last  presumably  for  the  sake  of  con- 
trasting what  is  and  what  might  have  been 
in  other  cases,  if  conditions  had  been  dif- 
ferent. 

The  hero  of  the  story  is  a  drunkard, 
again  a  creature  of  circumstances,  natur- 
ally intellectual  and  fallen  from  an  estate 
approaching  culture.    Through  all  his  dis- 

♦Amanda  of  the  Mill.  By  Marie  Van 
Vorst.    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 


colored  history,  he  is  a  gentleman  at  heart 
and  the  need  of  leadership  among  the  mill 
people  at  the  time  of  a  strike  awakes  his 
better  nature  to  a  permanent  ccwnmand  of 
his  body.  Unhappily  married  to  a  coarse 
creature  of  the  lowest  instincts,  he  falls  in 
love  with  the  girl  who  has  been  emanci- 
pated from  these  dire  surroundings,  and 
in  order  to  bring  about  a  happy  ending  to 
this  romance.  Miss  Van  Vorst  is  guilty 
of  employing  a  most  ordinary  and  melo- 
dramatic device. 

The  book  is  a  mixture  of  pleasant  and 
unpleasant  reading,  with  the  pathos  em- 
phasized, and  it  is  marred  throughout  by 
stilted  style  and  too  much  of  the  often  un- 
intelligible South  Carolina  dialect. 

Christian   Socialism* 

DR.  SHELDON  has  written  this  book 
as  an  advocate  of  Christian  Social- 
ism, but  one  does  not  have  to  be  a 
Christian  Socialist  to  appreciate  it.  It  is 
full  of  meaty  thoughts  for  better  living, 
and  its  eloquent  pleas  for  improvement  in 
the  conditions  of  the  working  man,  are 
born  of  sympathy  and  an  understanding 
of  the  human  heart,  which  it  is  good  to 
contemplate. 

Dr.  Sheldon  deplores  those  phases  of 
civilization'  which  have  made  for  so  much 
unhappiness  and  discontent,  and  he  finds 
his  only  solution  of  present-day  problems 
in  the  more  general  reality  of  Christianity. 
For  the  exclusive  Church  he  has  little 
patience,  though  even  into  that  institution, 
feeling  and  earnestness  can,  he  believes, 
with  proper  effort,  be  infused. 

The  story  he  tells  is  of  an  Episcopalian 
minister,  who  writes  a  Christian  Socialist 
novel,  and  through  it  is  compelled  to  re- 
sign his  charge.  He  begins  his  whole  life 
over  again,  going  among  the  mass  of  the 
people  and  talking  and  preaching  to  them, 
incidentally  becoming  the  means  by  which 
the  conversion  of  an  eminent  mill  owner 
is  brought  about,  thus  illustrating  the 
theory  that  religion  is  the  one  thing  need- 
ful to  effect  the  peaceable  and  mutually 
sympathetic  relations  of  the  classes. 

Simply  as  a  story,  the  book  is  excellent, 
well-planned    and    enthusiastic,    moving 

*The  Heart  op  the  World.  By  Charles  M. 
Sheldon,  author  of  "In  His  Steps,"  etc.  Flem- 
ing H.  Revell  Company. 
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quickly  and  smoothly  to  the  end.  Inci- 
dentally occur  miniature  sermons  which 
will  be  carefully  perused  by  the  earnest- 
minded  reader,  who  will  find  them  replete 
with  interesting  ideas  and  views  that  con- 
tribute something  of  additional  value  to 
the  sociological  literature  of  the  day. 

A    Gem    Novelette* 

IN  the  field  of  the  novelette,  Mr.  Tark- 
ington  shows  at  his  best.  He  expends 
an  artistry  upon  the  shorter  piece  of 
fiction  that  is  not  to  be  approached  by  any 
American  author  writing  to-day.  He  has 
learned  to  polish ;  and  polish  applied  to  an 
original  situation  is  most  likely  to  end  in 
something  worth  contemplation. 

The  singular  episode  upon  which  this 
little  story  hangs  at  once  arrests  and  keeps 
in  custody  the  attention.  The  masterly 
play  of  humorous  and  pathetic  emotion,  the 
delicate  satire  and  the  secure  touches  of 
characterization  all  go  to  make  a  volume 
that  leaves  pleasant  memories  of  its  pe- 
rusal. One  feels  reluctant  to  lay  it  aside, 
yet  is  convinced  that  a  loss  would  have 
been  involved  in  a  further  expansion.  Only 
a  glimpse  of  Paris  life,  a  dinner  in  Italy, 
a  beautiful  American  girl  and  the  son  of 
an  American  millionaire,  a  Neapolitan 
prince  and  his  scorned  half-brother ;— Mr. 
James  might  have  vainly  devoted  two  vol- 
umes to  a  treatment  of  this  theme,  in 
"tidy"  English ;  Mr.  Tarkington  uses  lit- 
erary English  and  wastes  no  words^ach 
scene,  each  person,  counts. 

Picturesque    Spainf 

HAPPY  the  choice  that  fell  upon  pic- 
turesque Spain  for  the  scenes  of 
this  tenderly  pathetic  love  story. 
Mr.  Gwynne  has  stepped  away  from  the 
conventional  main  thoroughfare  of  fiction 
and,  being  in  love  with  Spanish  scenery 
and  the  charm  of  rural  Spanish  life,  has 
laid  a  romance  among  the  simple  people 
of  that  warm  Southern  land  and  the  dash- 
ing bandits  of  its  mountain  fastnesses. 

Clever  invention  managed  a  plot  not 
too  complicated  but  affording  ample  room 
for  action.  A  nobleman's  kidnapped  son 
~*TiiE^EAUTiFUL  ifADY.  By  Booth  Tarking- 
ton. author  of  "Cherry,"  etc.  Illustrated  by 
Blendon  Campbell.    McClure,  Phillips  &  Co. 

fTHE  BandolkRO.  By  Paul  Gwynne.  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co. 


is  reared  in  a  peasant's  cottage  and  falls 
in  love  with  the  daughter  of  a  daring  ban- 
dolero, his  father's  bitterest  enemy  and  his 
own  abductor.  He  becomes  a  noted  mata- 
dor, and  in  conclusion  the  entanglements 
are  unraveled  and  the  romance  brought 
to  a  pleasant  consummation. 

Pictures,  drawn  with  sympathy  and  fa- 
miliarity of  touch,  show  Spanish  city  life ; 
the  peasant  at  home  and  in  the  field,  and 
the  bandit  camps  in  the  mountains.  The 
influence  of  these  marauders  over  the  peo- 
ple is  given  prominent  treatment,  and  the 
popular  bull-fight,  indispensable  in  a  story 
of  the  kind,  is  graphically  described. 

Mr.  Gwynne  manipulates  English  with 
skill  and  a  care  for  neatness  and  exacti- 
tude. His  descriptions  are  delightfully 
clear  and  realistic.  His  task  has  been  ac- 
complished with  enthusiasm  and  a  whole- 
some pleasure  in  the  subject.  This  pleas- 
ure is  transmitted  to  the  reader,  who  en- 
joys thoroughly  the  time  spent  with  the 
book  in  old-fashioned  Spain,  that  fascinat- 
ing land  of  scarlet  and  gold  and  uncon- 
trolled passions. 

Japanese    Patriotism* 

SIDNEY  McCALL  barely  escapes  the 
Archibald  Clavering  Gunter  style  in 
this  new  story.  He  has  crowded  a 
remarkable  series  of  events  into  some 
three  hundred  pages,  and  has  finally  fallen 
into  an  unhappily  tragic  mood  that  makes 
the  last  part  of  the  tale  doleful  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

The  scenes  move  from  Washington  and 
the  home  of  a  United  States  Senator, 
just  appointed  to  a  diplomatic  office  in 
Japan,  to  Japan  itself.  The  foreground 
figures  are  supplied  in  a  Japanese  family, 
the  daughter  of  which  has  been  educated 
in  America  and  is  the  firm  friend  of  the 
Senator's  daughter,  but  who  has  commit- 
ted the  terrible  crime  of  falling  in  love 
with  a  Frenchman.  Japanese  patriotism 
in  all  its  fanatical  madness,  is  here  pic- 
tured vividly,  and  the  girl  is  literally 
forced  to  marry  a  Japanese  prince.  The 
Frenchman,  beside  himself  at  this  turn  of 
affairs,  steals  papers  of  high  value  to  the 
Japanese  government,  and  in  order  to  se- 
cure them  again,  the  Prince  promises  to 

♦The  Breath  op  tjie  Gods.  By  Sidney  Mc- 
Call,  author  of  "Truth  Dexter,"  etc.  Little, 
Brown  &  Co. 
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give  Yoki-Ko  to  her  lover.  The  promise 
is  a  trick.  The  girl  is  delivered  accord- 
ing to  the  agreement,  but  she  is  dead,  a 
suicidal  sacrifice  to  the  cause  of  the  nation. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  the  author  has 
made  a  study  of  the  situation,  but  the  plot 
has  too  many  stock  features  to  permit  of 
artistic  treatment.  Those  who  are  eager 
for  information  of  the  plucky  little  coun- 
try which  now  holds  the  centre  of  the 
world's  stage  may  gain  something  from 
the  book ;  they  will  at  least  be  able  to  com- 
prehend a  little  the  spirit  that  has  made 
such  astonishing  recent  historical  devel- 
opments possible. 

A    Prize-Fighter    Hero* 

QUITE  in  accordance  with  his  creed, 
Mr.  London  once  more  exalts  the 
physical  man.  In  "The  Game''  a 
pugilist  is  paragoned  and  the  dramatic  key 
is  afforded  in  the  struggle  with  which  he 
determines  to  throw  off  the  fascination  of 
the  Hng  for  the  sake  of  the  girl  he  loves. 
Just  once  more  will  he  fight,  but  that 
once  ends  the  little  dream  of  the  newly 
rented  house,  the  pretty  carpets  and  the 
romance. 

Mr.  London  idealizes  the  lower  classes 
of  society.  Joe  and  Genevieve  are  work- 
ing-class aristocrats.  They  seem  scarcely 
more  than  children,  and  life  is  but  play 
until  that  fatal  encounter.  It  is  very  sad, 
but  very  sweet.  The  spirit  of  youth  in  it 
exhilarates;  the  shadow  of  death  con- 
vinces, but  one  wishes- with  all  one's  heart 
that  Joe  had  resigned  the  game  first  and 
taken  his  chance  at  happiness  while  the 
chance  was  his. 

A    Thrilling  Scientific 
Theory f 

IT  is  quite  possible  that  Mr.  Vincent 
Harper  really  believes  that  he  has 
written  a  psychological  novel.  If  so, 
we  recommend  him  to  read  Mrs.  Whar- 
ton and  find  out  what  a  psychological 
novel  is.  We  trust  that  he  had  no  serious 
purpose  in  manufacturing  '*The  Mortgage 
on  the  Brain,"  for,  aside  from  being  an 
exhibition  of  a  certain  kind  of  cleverness, 
the  book  is  futile,  to  say  the  least. 

♦The  Game.  By  Jack  London.  The  Mac- 
millan  Company. 

tTHE  Mortgage  on  the  Brain.  By  Vincent 
Harper.     Illustrated.     Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 


In  short,  it  is  a  book  of  cranks,  of  scien- 
tific cranks,  whose  expositions  of  wild- 
cat theories  bore  the  reader  for  pages  and 
pages,  the  remainder  of  the  volume  being 
used  up  in  the  descriptions  of  experiments 
by  which  a  man's  own  personality  is  ex- 
pelled from  his  brain  and  another  |>erson- 
ality  is  substituted,  all  with  the  idea  of 
later  effecting  the  cure  of  a  poor,  deluded 
woman,  possessed  of  some  two  or  three 
separate  personalities,  which  are  contin- 
ually wracking  her  body  with  their  strug- 
gles for  the  occupation  of  her  mind's 
throne. 

Personality,  if  you  please,  is  the  "mort- 
gage on  the  brain,''  and  we  are  told  how 
much  happier  the  world  would  be  if  all 
inconvenient  personalities,  those  with  ten- 
dencies to  melancholy  and  wickedness  and 
so  forth,  were  driven  from  the  brain  upon 
which  they  have  been  placed,  and  the 
house  of  thought  given  over  to  some  com- 
fortable inhabitant.  Of  course.  Doctor 
Ysanagas  would  have  to  be  guaranteed  to 
furnish  these  new  personalities  and  to  bol- 
ster them  up  with  plausible  histories,  a 
full  stock  of  ideas,  a  complete  education, 
memories,  etc. 

Again  we  hope  sincerely  that  Mr.  Har- 
per wrote  the  book  as  a  diversion  merely. 
As  such  it  will  pass. 

Mischief  in    Peeresses* 

NOGGS  is  a  lovable  little  soul  and, 
like  the  Admirable  Tinker,  is  noth- 
ing if  not  a  matchmaker  of  extra- 
ordinary cleverness.  The  way  she  brings 
the  uncle  of  her  governess  to  terms  in 
order  that  her  grandfather's  secretary  may 
marry  the  girl  of  his  heart,  is  quite  worthy 
of  the  scion  of  a  family  of  diplomats. 
Later,  Noggs  and  Tinker,  who  again  ap- 
pears upon  the  scene,  with  Tinker's  adopt- 
ed sister,  Elsie,  contrive  a  kidnapping 
scheme  that  at  once  brings  to  mind  the 
rescue  of  the  little  heiress  whereby  Tinker, 
in  the  other  story,  earned  a  neat  little  sum. 

Mr.  Jepson  provides  no  end  of  amuse- 
ment in  these  tales  of  mischievous  but  al- 
ways well-bred  children.  They  are  suit- 
able reading  for  the  boys  and  girls,  and 
at  the  same  time  prove  delightfully  inter- 
esting  to   the   older   people,   too.     Aside 

♦Lady  Noggs — Peeress.  By  Edgar  E. 
Jepson,  author  of  "The  Admirable  Tinker/* 
Illustrated.    McClure,  Phillips  &  Co. 
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from  the  study  of  child  life,  there  are  al- 
ways other  strong  characterizations  as,  in 
this  case,  that  of  the  Prime  Minister  and 
the  Secretary,  of  the  American  millionaire, 
knight  of  heart-rending  checked  suits  and 
the  group  of  English  fashionables,  the  cen- 
tre of  which  is  an  actress  whose  fortunes 
come  to  grief  ^through  Lady  Felicia's 
pranks. 

In  being  Mr.  Jepson's  second  book  of 
the  kind,  "Lady  Noggs"  suffers  something 
in  originality.  Tinker  was  unique  to  a 
degree  that  menaced  succession,  and  in 
the  newer  story  even  Tinker  himself  loses 
slightly  in  the  reality  that  gave  him  his 
earlier  prominence.  Yet  it  is  an  enjoyable 
tale  in  every  particular,  and  one  trusts  that 
others  of  the  same  order  and  degree  of 
merit  will  follow. 

Two    Women    and    a    Man* 

ONE  recommends  that  the  readers  of 
this  little  sketch  of  life  among  a 
Western  aristocracy  (of  the  de- 
<:ided  American  brand),  take  the  story  at 
its  true  worth,  value  to  be  estimated  ac- 
cording to  ennui  relieved. 

The  Chamberlain  sisters,  who  write  the 
tale,  probably  undertook  it  in  a  proper 
spirit  of  seriousness ;  most  persons  will 
feel  the  forced  effort  at  contriving  a  story 
and  will  early  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that, 
aside  from  the  really  excellent  portrayal  of 
Mrs.  Essington,  the  book  is  but  a  piece 
of  clever  invention,  without  any  of  the 
saving  qualities  of  true  imagination  or  un- 
usual aptitude  for  literary  expression. 

A  house-party,  in  the  country  outside 
San  Francisco,  with  the  customary  house- 
party  types ;  supplemented  by  an  attrac- 
tive and  soulful  widow,  Mrs.  Essington: 
a  young  composer  and  a  bright,  beautiful 
girl,  alive  with  the  vitality  of  youth,  and  as 
yet  unspoiled  by  that  knowledge  of  her 
powers  which  soon  makes  a  woman  artful 
— these  are  the  figures  of  the  story.  The 
romantic  situation  is  supplied  in  the  com- 
plications which  confront  a  young  man 
who,  after  having  engaged  himself  to  a 
widow  ten  years  his  senior,  finds  himself 
in  love  with  a  girl  several  years  his  junior, 
and  wholly  bewitching  at  that.  Not  that 
Julia  is  bewitching  actually,  we  have  only 

♦Mrs.  Essington.  By  Esther  and  Lucia 
Chamberlain.  Illustrated  by  Henry  Hutt.  The 
Century  Company. 


the  word  of  the  authors  for  the  facf,  while 
Mrs.  Essington  proves  herself  a  woman 
of  noble  and  stable  character,  but  Tony 
was  captivated,  and  Mrs.  Essington  saw 
that  there  was  just  one  thing  to  be  done. 
She  released  the  man  she  loved  and  gave 
him  to  the  girl. 

That  an  accident  in  following  the  hounds 
and  a  prolonged  illness  on  the  part  of  the 
interesting  hero  should  be  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  the  story  shows  the  lack  of 
novelty  that  pervades  the  entire  concep- 
tion. 

Some    Delight ful    People* 

THIS  is  a  story  of  an  island  town, 
which  Miss  Waller  has  worked  into 
an  excellent  character  study.  The 
timid  and  painfully  precise  Miss  Elaretta, 
the  domestic  and  sometimes  voluble  Aunt 
Ploomie,  who  at  sixty  years  becomes  a 
happy  bride ;  the  genial  Judge  Terrance ; 
Uncle  'Riah,  who  for  forty  years  had  the 
heart,  but  not  the  courage  to  propose  to 
his  love ;  Peter  Franham,  the  hero,  whose 
birth  is  involved  in  mystery,  which  mys- 
tery furnishes  the  slight  plot,  form  a  strik- 
ing and  unusual  group  that  give  reality  to  a 
pretty  tale. 

We  cannot  but  admire  the  skill  of  the 
author  in  subordinating  such  a  number  of 
attractive  figures  to  the  central  one,  Sanna, 
the  heroine,  who  is  a  pleasing  mixture  of 
coquetry  and  sincerity,  and  whose  ro- 
mance meets  with  a  natural  and  happy 
ending. 

Miss  Waller  is  not  a  stylist,  nor  does  her 
work  possess  any  high  literary  merit,  but 
she  undeniably  has  achieved  a  decided 
success  in  her  characterizations.  They  ring 
true,  and  have  the  impress  of  originality 
and  a  personalitv  distinctly  their  own. 

M.  J.  Gill. 

The    Poet   and    the    Nymphsf 

MR.  CHAMBERS  grows  frivolous, 
though  his  satire  has  a  point. 
*'Iole'*  is  remindful  of  a  certain 
eccentric  who  writes  preachments  on  a 
back  fence  and  hurls  protest  at  everything 
and  anything  that  happens  to  present  itself 

*Sanna.  By  M.  E.  Waller,  author  of  "The 
Wood-Carver  of  'Lympus."     Harper  &  Bros. 

floLE.  By  Robert  W.  Chambers.  Illustrated 
by  Henry  Hutt.     D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
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to  his  view.  Yet  the  poet  in  this  story 
is  a  harmless  soul  and  his  mercenary  ambi- 
tions are  so  ingenuous  in  their  expression 
as  to  seem  almost  forgivable.  The  eight 
charming  daughters,  who  wear  bloomers, 


after  the  first  novelty  has  worn  away. 
Still,  an  afternoon  in  a  hammock  might  be 
rendered  tolerable  with  the  little  volume 
for  a  companion,  and  Mr.  Hutt's  illustra- 
tions are  decidedlv  clever. 


^^ 


^^^^ 


^*feT 


AFi?S^, 


From  "  lole  " 

APHRODITE'S  SLENDER  FINGERS.  BARELY  RESTING  IN  THE  HARP- 
STRINGS.  SUDDENLY  CONTRACTED 


speak  ten  languages,  and  receive  proposals 
in  the  most  artless  and  acquiescent  way 
imaginable,  make  up  in  part  for  the 
monotonous  "picking  at  the  air"  which  is 
the  only  really  individual  characteristic  that 
their  stout  father  possesses. 

The  fall  of  the  private  press,  the  rescue 
by  two  young  and  susceptible  men  of  com- 
fortable fortunes,  the  various  wooings  and 
weddings  are  described  by  the  author  with 
a  pretty  wit,  that  drags  nevertheless,  in 
the  obvious  effort  to  keep  up  the  comedy 


In    the    Name    of  Art  * 

MYSTERY,  topped  by  a  thrilling  de- 
nouement, makes  up  this  newest 
story  by  the  author  of  "The 
Shadow  of  the  Czar"  and  "A  Viking's 
Skull."  Mr.  Carling  has  one  gift  to  his 
credit — a  most  ingenious  invention.  As  a 
lesson  in  English  composition,  the  book  is 


*The  Weird  Picture.  By  John  R.  Carling. 
author  of  "A  Viking's  Skull,"  etc.  Illustrated. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
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not  to  be  offered ;  as  a  pleasurable  diver- 
sion, it  will  serve  admirably  those  who  are 
not  too  generously  endowed  with 
"nerves." 

Picture  a  situation  wherein  three  men 
love  one  girl,  one  of  the  men  being  an 
artist  and  a  monomaniac  on  the  subject  of 
his  art ;  recall  the  story  of  Giotto,  how  he 
nailed  his  model  to  a  cross  and  so  was 
enabled  to  transcribe  the  death-agony; 
consider  an  element  of  mystery,  subtly 
introduced  to  preserve  concealment  until 
the  time  is  fully  ripe  for  the  proper  climax 
— and  you  have  a  hint  of  what  "The  Weird 
Picture"  is  like,  as  much  of  a  hint  as  it 
is  fair,  in  deference  to  the  author,  to  give, 
for  in  a  mystery  nothing  renders  the  whole 
performance  so  futile  as  the  divulging  of 
the  details  of  plot.  Mr.  Carling  is  no  Poe, 
though,  like  his  many  compeers,  he  draws 
deep  inspiration  from  the  original  foun- 
tain. That  the  interest  of  "The  Weird 
Picture"  is  so  well  sustained  •  that  the 
reader  follows  unfalteringly  to  the  very 
finish  is  to  say  much  in  the  book's  favor, 
and  to  say  it  truthfully. 

Of  the    Tribe  of    Raffles  * 

STINGAREE,  the  English  gentleman, 
turned  Australian  highwayman,  fol- 
lows Raffles,  the  gentlemanly  thief, 
with  perfect  logic.  And  this  newer  hero 
furnishes  all  the  excitement  that  might  be 
reasonably  expected  of  him.  Sir  Conan 
Doyle  and  Mr.  Hornung  are  brothers-in- 
law.  One  might  almost  be  justified  in 
saying  that  "it  runs  in  the  family,"  this 
talent  {or  life-like  creation  of  unique  char- 
acter, though  the  renown  of  the  uncanny 
Holmes  will  scarcely  be  matched  by  the 
reputations  of  Raffles  and  St.ingaree. 

The  series  of  adventures  that  make  up 
this  latest  volume  of  Mr.  Hornung*s  fic- 
tion have  meat  sufficient  to  feed  the 
healthy  appetite  of  the  average  reader. 
They  are  romance  and  imagination — and 
the  pepper  has  been  freely  used  in  the 
concoction.  What  Stingaree  does,  as  well 
as  what  he  does  not  do,  will  keep  the  most 
blase  reader  amused  and  interested. 

Suspense  is  assured  in  a  contemplation 
of  the  career  of  a  man  who  escapes  from 
prisdH  "5nd  forthwith  dons  evening  dress 

♦Stingaree.  By  E.  W.  Hornung.  Illustrat- 
ed.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 


for  a  festive  occasion  and  who,  without  a 
tremor,  and  before  an  immense  audience 
consigns  a  prima  donna  to  the  background 
and  manages  the  impromptu  appearance 
of  a  singer  of  his  own  discovering,  thus 
facilitating  her  road  to  fame  and  popu- 
larity. There  is  imagination  here,  we 
.think. 

A   Situation    Calling  for 
Tact* 

SIR  EDWARD  DENNE  is  a  shame- 
less, but  no  less  successful,  match- 
maker. The  situation  is  handled  in 
Mr.  William  E.  Norris's  best  manner  and 
a  pleasing  diction  is  the  felicitous  comple- 
ment of  a  romance  which  wins  without 
ado  the  sympathy  of  the  world  that  "loves 
a  lover." 

Roger  is  provoking — the  fact  vouches 
for  the  verisimilitude  of  life  with  which 
the  author  has  endowed  him.  Elsie  is 
sweet  and  lady-like,  with  just  enough  wil- 
fulness to  lend  her  interest.  The  story 
moves  in  a  restricted  circle  of  English  so- 
ciety with  a  persuasive  naturalness;  this 
little  group  has  tea  at  Ascot  and  visits 
Eton,  goes  yachting  and  takes  a  run,  now 
and  then,  across  the  Channel.  There  is 
the  wealthy  widow  bent  upon  marrying 
the  gentlemanly  Roger,  and  a  designing 
uncle  almost  effects  the  undoing  of  the 
South  American  heiress. 

But  the  keen  eye  of  Sir  Edward  may  be 
commended  for  vigilance  and  the  diplo- 
macy of  the  same  admirable  old  soul  may 
be  thanked  for  the  desirable  termination 
of  an  embarrassing  situation. 

An    English    Sportswomanf 

HUGO  BADSWORTH,  Master  of 
the  Cranston  Hounds,  in  Dump- 
shire,  England,  did  not  believe  in 
the  equality  of  men  and  women :  "Equal- 
ity," he  said  to  his  sister  Lavinia,  "my 
dear  Lavinia.  Fiddlesticks!  You  might 
just  as  well  talk  of  the  equality  of  light 
and  darkness  as  the  equality  of  men  and 
women."     When   this  worthy  gentleman 

♦An  Embarrassing  Orphan.  By  William  E. 
Norris.  Illustrated.  John  C.  Winston  Com- 
pany. 

tMiss  Badsworth,  M.  F.  H.  By  Eyre  Hns- 
sey.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
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dies  suddenly,  it  is  found  that  he  has  left 
his  fortune  to  his  sister,  with  the  extraor- 
dinary proviso  that  she  is  personally  to 
keep  up  the  farm  and  estate ;  that  she  shall 
personally  manage  the  hounds,  horses  and 
establishment  for  hunting ;  that  for  two 
days  each  week  for  one  calendar  month  she 
shall  hunt  the  Cranston  hounds.  Failing 
all  of  which  she  was  to  get  the  beggarly 
sum  of  iio,ooo,  and  the  residue  of  the 
estate  was  to  go  to  his  nephew,  whom  in 
life  he  had  cordially  detested. 

On  rereading  this  remarkable  document 
the  deceased's  bereaved  sister  noted  that  in 
no  case  in  the  provisions  was  it  stated  "my 
sister,  Lavinia  Badsworth,"  merely  "La- 
vinia  Badsworth."  The  story  leads  one 
aimlessly  on,  as  is  the  wonted  method  in 
English  novels,  through  much  conjecture 
as  to  what  they  are  all  talking  about,  or 
what  anything  means.  One  finally  learns, 
after  patient  reading  that  a  niece — by 
name  Lavinia  Bads  worth — is  as  keen  as 
any  man  in  horsemanship  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  and  she  carries  out  the  requirements. 
There  is  much  incident  and  the  usual  queer 
English  characters,  which  abound  in  the 
English  sporting  novel,  the  end  coming 
wuth  the  finding  of  an  entirely  new  will. 

B.  J.  ROTART. 

Australia    versus    England* 

AUSTRALIAN  democracy  is  person- 
ified in  the  rugged,  true-hearted 
Barham,  with  his  aflFectation  of 
hatred  for  the  mother  country  and  his 
idolatrous  affection  for  his  children.  Ihe 
character  of  Barham  is  worth  ali  the  rest 
of  the  book  put  together,  though  the 
romance  and  mystery  involved  in  the  plot 
are  not  to  be  despised  by  the  reader  who 
seeks  pleasurable  pastime. 

The  scenes  move  from  AustraHa  to  Eng- 
land and  back  again;  the  course  of  true 
love  meets  with  many  an  obstacle,  and  a 
family  skeleton  is  unearthed,  only  to  be 
reburied  by  common  consent  of  those  im- 
plicated in  the  finding. 

Lady  Warden,  the  eccentric  old  aunt  of 
a  leisurely,  well-born  Englishman,  is  an 
excellent  study  in  an  original  field,  and 
Mr.  Norris  has  managed  a  surprising 
pathos,  mingled  with  the  admirable  in  this 

♦Barham  of  Bei.tana. 
ris,    author    of    "Leonard 
Longmans.  Green  &  Co. 


By  William  E.  Nor- 
the    Luckless,"    etc. 


old  lady's  love  story — the  tragedy  of  her 
long  life.  Even  in  death  she  arranged  not 
to  be  obtrusive,  and,  instead  of  having  a 
wedding  spoiled  by  her  decease,  her  in- 
structions to  the  physician  permit  the  fes- 
tive occasion  to  be  consummated  before 
an  announcement  is  made. 

Force,  further  strengthened  by  subtility 
in  character  delineation  and  carefulness, 
one  might  almost  say  elegance  of  expres- 
sion, place  Mr.  Norris's  stories  with  the 
best  English  fiction  now  being  written. 

Love  on  th  e  Sea* 

'*  A  MADCAP  CRUISE"  is  what  it 
/-\  purports  to  be,  a  sea  stor>^  with 
the  sea's  salt  freshness  and  dan- 
ger. The  flavor  of  real  life,  with  its  at- 
tractive side,  is  brought  out  in  Mrs.  Fair- 
view,  who  sees  things  below  the  surface 
and  is  much  more  lovable  than  the  heroine. 
She  fits  Ijer  words  and  herself  into  every- 
day life.  When  she  is  the  yacht's  guest 
she  tells  her  hosts  not  to  bother  about 
making  things  neat,  because  "I  know  how 
necessary  disorder  is  to  the  real  happiness 
of  you  men.*'  She  helps  make  the  bright 
natural  touches  that  are  in  the  story. 

There  is  in  the  book,  however,  that  dash 
and  daring,  that  love  of  adventure,  and, 
most  of  all,  that  defiance  of  authority, 
which  are  most  alluring  to  the  modem 
American.  With  such  truisms  as  ''Social 
development  means  the  power  of  self- 
control,  especially  when  any  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility is  involved,"  there  is  a  cer- 
tain strength  and  promise.  The  writer's 
familiarity  with  the  sea  gives  the  power 
that  is  in  the  tale.  Being  his  father's  son 
helps  to  place  and  advertise  him.  Beyond 
this  and  the  points  mentioned,  it  seems  to 
me,  that  he  sees  literature  and  life  with 
what  Rosa  Bonheur  calls  a  **little  eye." 
Kate  Blackiston  StiLlk. 

Latent  Humorf 

THE  Puritan  influence  of  a  girls'  col- 
lege, and  then  the  struggle  in  the 
world  of  feverish  American  life  by 
a  girl  of  Latin  blood,  and  at  last  her  mar- 
riage to  an  honorable  young  physician,  are 

♦A  Madcap  Cruise.  By  Oric^atSTHougf 
ton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

tTHE  Wine-Press.  By  Anna  Robeson 
Brown.     D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
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pictured  with  rather  telling  force  in  this 
novel.  The  author  is  evidently  a  student 
of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  and  troubles 
herself  with  **probIems."  While  she  has 
single  passages  marked  by  literary  charm, 
she  has  not  given  an  altogether  pleasing 
atmosphere  to  the  whole.  Among  her  best 
passages  are  her  word-portraits,  as  of  the 
stately  Dean  of  Ellicott  College  for  Wom- 
en, Miss  Lispenard,  whose  distinction  lay 
in  her  having  visited  Harriet  Martineau 
and  having  been  one  of  Margaret  Fuller's 
privileged  disciples.  In  her  aloofness  she 
was  one  of  those  women  **who  seem,  like 
fine  white  ghosts,  to  hover  over  rather 
than  to  partake  of  life."  Amusing  is  the 
contrast  between  this  cloistered  saint  and 
the  sumptuous  and  sinuous  tragedienne 
who  brings  her  daughter  to  enter  the  quiet 
college.  The  opening  chapters  are  the 
best,  because  they  work  up  this  contrast 
with  some  skilled  touches  of  humor. 

"The  stolid,  fresh-colored  English- 
woman, Dr.  Gwladys  Bewly,"  the  pedantic 
and  austere  Dr.  M.  Cholmondeley  Smythe, 
Dr.  Edna  Peyton,  '^delicate,  ugly,  sympa- 
thetic,*' and  Miss  Vicary,  **a  little,  thin, 
honest,  rat-faced  schoolma'am,  with  a 
voice  like  a  saw-mill/'  such  characteriza- 
tions recall  the  genial  Thackeray,  or 
**Elia,"  in  his  portraits  of  his  ancient  fel- 
low-clerks of  the  South  Sea  House.  The 
author's  gift  of  trenchant  humor  leads  one 
to  desire  her  to  eschew  the  modern  pain 
and  tragedy  that  she  has  put  into  this  story 
and  give  us  another  "Cranford"  or  "Our 
Village,"  if  might  be. 

Big  Men  of  the  West* 

THE  call  of  the  wild  sounds  clear  in 
"Pardners."  Mr.  Beach  murders 
language,  but  creates  characters 
that,  with  all  their  roughness,  stand  out 
far  above  ordinary  men  in  the  bigness  of 
their  hearts  and  lives.  The  two  principal 
characters  in  this  collection  of  Western 
tales  are  both  big  men,  "Big"  Bill  Joyce 
and  **Big"  George  Brace.  The  mental 
reservists  of  the  East  have  no  place  in 
life  and  fiction  in  comparison  with  these 
men  of  the  West — uncouth  in  speech,  reck- 
less of  life,  but  fine  in  the  ultimate  qual- 
ities that  make  for  a  vigorous  manhood. 

♦Pardners.  By  Rex  E.  Beach.  McClure. 
Phillips  &  Co. 


It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  outline  these 
stories,  as  they  are  all  different,  but  the 
reading  of  any  one  of  them  is  like  a  re- 
freshing breath  from  the  plains  and  moun- 
tains of  the  West,  where  such  characters 
live  and  have  room  to  breathe. 

R.  W.  B. 

Love  and  Cattle-Thieves* 

WITH  the  great  West  for  a  setting 
this  drama  of  love  and  the  strug- 
gle against  unhappy  circum- 
stances is  enacted.  The  difficulties  of  the 
ranchman  in  contending  against  the  cattle- 
thieves  are  amply  set  forth,  and  the  de- 
lineation of  the  heroine  gains  from  the 
author's  skillful  managemefit  of  the  part 
:  that ^  the  girl,  nea^'  in  the  Jenervating  air 
of  society  exclusiveness^  pl?iys  in'  the  ap- 
prehension of  het-JiUsband"^  enemies. 

Local  politics  are  introduced  into  the 
story  and  characters  peculiar  to  the  region. 
The  plot  has  been  carefully  contrived  and 
is  worked  out,  for  the  most  part,  in  colors 
that  do  not  exasperate.  If  now  and  then 
emotion  is  strained,  there  is  still  a  convinc- 
ing pathos  and  the  climax  is  reached  with- 
out any  wild  plunge  such  as  is  frequently 
indulged  in  by  authors  who  become  in- 
volved in  the  machinery  of  a  tale  and  can- 
hot   gracefully   extricate   themselves. 

For  a  first  novel  (and  we  understand 
this  to  be  such),  "The  Human  Touch" 
lacks  the  dreaded  clumsiness  of  the  ama- 
teur and  admirably  escapes  deserving  the 
condemnatory  epithet  of  "trite." 

Nearer  the  Simple  Lifef 

WESTERN  atmosphere  fills  these 
pages  in  stories  that  bring  to 
memory  Mr.  Lewis's  "Wolfville 
Days."  Provincial  character  and  frontier 
politics  are  ably  presented.  The  Lewis 
mannerisms,  copyrighted  long  ago,  are  in 
full  evidence,  but  the  peculiarities  that 
they  involve  are  insignificant  beside  the 
genuine  transcriptions  from  that  phase  of 
American  life  which  some  have  thought 
most  truly  representative  of  the  nation. 


♦The  Human  Touch.  By  Edith  M.  Nicholls. 
The  Lothrop  Publishing  Company. 

tTHE  Sunset  Trail.  By  Alfred  Henry 
Lewis,  author  of  "The  President/*  etc.  A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Co. 
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Imitative  zeal  has  made  misleading  in- 
evitable; no  one  doubts  that  this  which 
Mr.  Lewis  gives  is  sterling  value.  The 
counterparts  of*  these  scenes  and  people 
doubtless  exist  in  out-of-the-way  corners 
of  certain  of  our  Southwestern  States. 


was  near  its  waning  gives  a  picturesque 
setting;  Isidro,  the  youthful  scion  of  the 
Castilian  house  of  Escador,  makes  a  brave 
figure  of  a  hero,  and  a  heroine  of  unique 
but  unusually  winning  personality  is  pro- 
vided in  the  shepherd  lad,  Zarzito,   who 


"CO  IN  PEACE,  MY  SON" 


From  "liidro  " 


California  in  the  Days  of  the 
Franciscans  * 

MRS.  AUSTIN  is  an  artist,  and  each 
page  of  her  story  shows  the  artis- 
tic perception  and  the  capability  for 
artistic  execution.    California  in  the  days 
when  the  power  of  the  Franciscan  missions 

*IsiDRO.  By  Mary  Austin,  author  of  "The 
Land  of  Little  Rain,"  etc.  Illustrated.  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co. 


turns  out  to  be  the  long-lost  daughter  of 
Castro,  the  commandante. 

It  is  not  a  tale  to  be  read  merely  for  the 
discovery  of  plot  and  action.  There  is 
more  than  the  story;  there  is  the  wealth 
of  description  that  finds  a  subject  made 
for  opulent  treatment  in  that  wide  stretch 
of  country,  with  its  shepherds  and  its 
sheep,  its  deep,  fearsome  woods,  its  color- 
ful Indian  warfare.  Tragedy  lurks  in  the 
forests  and  on  the  pasturing  grounds ;  the 
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forest  fire  sweeps  untrammelled  over  the 
broad  expanse  of  wooded  hills  and  valleys. 

Isidro  goes  to  be  a  priest;  he  meets  a 
maiden  whose  dire  predicament  requires 
his  chivalrous  interceding.  After  the  wed- 
ding, when  peril  has  given  him  the  broader 
view,  he  recognizes  the  worth  of  this  boy- 
woman  whose  deep  and  tender  affection 
has  been  vouchsafed  him.  Zarzito  might 
as  appropriately  have  given  the  tale  its 
title,  for  Zarzito  proves  the  clearest,  most 
appealing  and  most  lifelike  character,  ex- 
cellently as  the  study  of  Isidro  is  done. 

The  whole  atmosphere  is  effectively  con- 
veyed; the  stroke  is  fresh,  full  and  free; 
exhilaration  is  in  the  lines,  and  the  security 
of  one  thoroughly  trained  and  accustomed 
is  added  to  the  spontaneity  of  one  naturally 
endowed. 

Politics  and  Romancef 

SENATOR  for  his  State  for  one  brief 
term,  John  Hakon  is  forced  to  with- 
draw from  his  candidacy  for  a  sec- 
ond term.  The  method  used  in  thus  com- 
pelling him  to  efface  himself  is  told  graph- 
ically and  succinctly  in  the  first  chapter, 
and  the  scene  is  laid  in  the  West.  The 
second  chapter  finds  him  in  New  York, 
dining  with  Amos  Graystone,  a  power  in 
politics.  From  this  on  the  tale  moves  with 
ever  changing  incident.  As  Senator, 
Hakon  had  been  a  bete  noir  to  his  party, 
his  sense  of  honor  being  rigid;  when  he 
had  sifted  things  down  to  the  husk  and 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  his  course  of  ac- 
tion, nothing  could  move  him.  These  qual- 
ities, undesirable  to  the  party  in  a  Senator, 
elected  to  carry  out  their  projects,  were  the 
very  principles  which  would  make  him  su- 
preme as  a  Presidential  candidate. 

He  was  entered  in  the  Presidential  con- 
test as  "a  dark  horse."  Graystone  had 
aspirations.  He  was  backing  Hakon.  His 
price  was  that  Hakon,  if  elected,  should 
marry  his  unattractive  daughter.  There 
is  the  usual  other  girl,  a  secret  marriage, 
an  enchantress  in  the  shape  of  a  female 
lobbyist,  who  falls  in  love  with  Hakon  and 
endeavors  to  use  her  wiles  upon  him.  He 
very  nearly  succumbs.  He  is  made  a  cats- 
paw  in  a  bribery  case,  and  for  a  brief 
while  his  honor  is  not  so  apparent  to  the 

♦The  Ultimate  Passion.  By  Philip  Verrill 
Mighels.     Harper  &  Bros. 


reader.  He  is  engaged  to  Graystone's 
daughter,  but  secretly  marries  the  girl  he 
loves.    In  the  end  all  works  out  happily. 

B.  J.  ROTART. 


Master  Graft* 


(( 


SLAVES  OF  SUCCESS"  is  a  col- 
lection of  stories  which  have  ap- 
peared from  time  to  time  in  serial 
form.  Collected  they  make  a  decidedly 
interesting  addition  to  our  already  large 
number  of  political  stories.  Elliott  Flower 
is  never  uninteresting,  and  his  versatility 
is  pronounced. 

Two  characters  figure  largely  in  the 
present  volume,  John  Wade  and  Ben  Car- 
roll, representing  two  typical  politicians,. 
Wade  clean  and  Carroll  the  opposite  in  his- 
methods. 

Opposed  to  them  on  general  principles, 
is  sturdy  old  Azro  Craig,  country  mem- 
ber and  incorruptible.  Every  man  is  con- 
scious of  such  deals  as  are  described,  for- 
they  exist  in  most  communities,  the  in- 
ference being  that,  as  Lincoln  Steffens 
says,  "Graft  exists  because  we  are  all  sat- 
isfied to  have  it  exist." 

There  is  no  solution  of  the  graft  prob- 
lem offered  us,  and  it  is  not  certain  that 
the  story  is  intended  to  have  a  moral.  The 
concluding  tale,  "The  Cupidity  of  Ben 
Carroll,"  will  undoubtedly  be  considered 
the  best  written  of  the  whole  number,  al- 
though there  is  not  a  dull  one  in  the  book.. 

R.  W.  B. 

At  the  Siege  of  Bethulia* 

AFTER  Mr.  Aldrich's  "Judith  of  Be- 
thulia," to  say  nothing  of  that  older 
gem,  the  ancient  Anglo-Saxon 
poem,  "Judith,"  Mr.  Buchahan's  story, 
however  plausible  and  appreciably  writ- 
ten, makes  its  appearance,  badly  handi- 
capped. 

"Judith  Triumphant"  is  a  frank,  direct 
narrative.  Space  is  valuable,  and  the  facts 
are  set  forth  with  a  clearness  and  succinct- 
ness that  suggest  at  once  the  author's  un- 

*Si.AVEs  OP  Success.  By  Elliott  Flower. 
L.  C.  Page  &  Co. 

tJuDiTH  Triumphant.  By  Thompson  Bu- 
chanan, author  of  "The  Castle  Comedy."  Har- 
per &  Bros. 
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derlying  thought  of  future  dramatization. 
Judith,  as  the  savior  of  Bethulia;  Judith, 
who,  to  preserve  her  woman  honor  un- 
besmirched,  kills  the  importunate  Holo- 
fernes  and  then  surrenders  to  the  noble 
and  manly  love  of  the  Ammonite  captain, 
is  drawn  in  with  bold  strokes  to  give  an 
effect  that  would  have  been  impossible  had 
the  treatment  been  more  elaborate.  And 
what  is  true  of  the  methods  that  have 
gone  to  create  the  heroine  is  true  of  the 
manner  of  the  entire  volume.  The  end  is 
always  in  view ;  between  there  is  passion 
and  pathos  ;  sometimes  they  must  be  taken 
on  faith,  more  often  they  are  there,  their 
presence  indisputable. 

After  all  is  said,  Mr.  Buchanan  has  an 
individuality  and  he  has  learned  how  to 
write ;  his  work  lacks  the  impulse  of  the 
rqan  who  is  compelled  to  write  because 
persistent  forces  within  him  are  clamor- 
ing for  exoression. 

A   Crown   of   Eugenie* 

A  PERIOD  fraught  with  changes, 
many  and  frequent,  an  atmosphere 
rich  in  dramatic  possibilities,  give 
the  setting  for  this  pretty  and  interesting 
romance  of  Napoleon  III  and  Eugenie. 
To  again  make  France  an  empire  and 
place  the  crown  upon  his  own  head  was 
the  ambition  of  Napoleon  III.  His  diplo- 
macv,  his  determination  to  succeed,  his 
steadfastness  of  purpose,  his  perfect  faith 
in  the  righteousness  of  his  cause  were  as 
great  as  his  ambition,  and  even  in  the 
darkest  days  of  his  imprisonment  he  be- 
lieved in  the  ultimate  success  of  his  seh- 
imposed  mission.  From  prison  he  went 
to  London  to  seek  his  compatriots  and 
their  support.  The  most  skeptical  of  his 
friends,  and  they  were  not  a  few,  were  in- 
spired by  his  enthusiasm,  but  of  them  all 
the  most  staunch  and  self-sacrificing  was 
Eugenie,  who  was  then  fascinating  all 
London  by  her  beauty  and  wit. 

From  this  time  onward  we  have  inter- 
ludes of  court  intrigue,  and  love  scenes 
which  the  author  describes  in  a  pleasing 
and  serious  manner,  leading  gracefully  to 
the  climax,  when  the  violet,  their  cherished 

♦The  Flower  of  Destiny.  By  William  Dana 
Orcutt.    A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 


flower,  becomes  in  fact  the  real  "flower 
of  destiny." 

M.  J.  Gill. 

A   Restoration    Mystery* 

DIFFUSENESS  is  an  unforgivable 
fault  in  twentieth-century  fiction, 
and,  despite  Mr.  Hocking's  training 
in  the  writing  of  stories,  **The  Coming  of 
the  King"  is  marked  by  undue  lengthiness 
that  narrowly  escapes  being  dullness. 

It  takes  a  long  time  for  the  author  to 
come  to  actual  incidents  in  the  tale  and, 
once  arrived,  the  feeling  wrought  is  chiefly 
that  of  disappointment.  The  Restoration 
period  in  England  had  countless  pictur- 
esque and  interesting  features,  but  Mr. 
Hocking  avoids  them  all  and  concerns 
himself  with  a  thin  myster>%  the  unsatis- 
factory treatment  of  which  engenders 
monotony. 

The  historical  novel  has  been  Mr.  Hock- 
ing's field  from  the  beginning,  and  he 
has  done  no  little  good  work ;  aside  from 
a  rather  pretty  romance,  this  latest  at- 
tempt does  not  appear  to  possess  any  real 
significance. 

A    Love-Story    of    the    Revo- 
lutiont 

AS  a  conventional  type  of  Revolu- 
tionary romance,  belonging  proper- 
ly to  the  period  of  ''Janice  Mere- 
dith," "Hester  of  the  Grants"  neither  at- 
tracts by  substance  or  style,  though  many 
who  read  simply  for  the  sake  of  being  di- 
verted by  a  story,  will  find  nothing  par- 
ticular to  complain  of. 

A  dozen  colonial  love-stories  might  have 
contributed  to  the  composition  of  this  one, 
and  Miss  Peck  does  not  enhance  familiar 
situations  by  writing  in  the  "exquisite" 
manner.  A  heroine,  charming,  no  doubt, 
and  a  very  plausible  hero,  with  a  villain 
of  the  approved  order  to  offset  these — one 
knows  the  story  in  its  broad  outlines ;  ad- 
miration for  '^Richard  Carvel"  and  the 
like,  may  engender  appreciation  for  this. 


*The  Coming  of  the  King.  By  Joseph 
Hocking.    Illustrated.    Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

♦Hester  of  the  Grants.  By  Theodora 
Peck.     Illustrated.     Fox,  Duffield  &  Co. 


More    Vacation     Books 

Selected     from    the    Fiction     of    the     Past    Six     Months 


WHAT  one  reads  in  the  summer- 
time depends  largely  upon  tem- 
perament and  upon  the  weather 
conditions,  as  well  as  upon  the  circum- 
stances in  which  one  may  chance  to  find 
himself,  or  herself,  placed.  Fortunately, 
the  habits  of  American  authors  and  pub- 
lishers are  such  that  something  adapted  to 
almost  any  conceivable  order  of  taste,  is 
usually  forthcoming.  Indeed,  there  is 
such  a  diversity  of  fiction  placed  upon  the 
market  nowadays,  that  a  reader,  limited 
in  time  and  possibly  in  matter  more  ma- 
terial, is  frequently  disconcerted  by  the 
very  multitude. 

Always,  of  course,  in  selecting  a  sum- 
mer equipment  of  novels,  one  must  reject 
in  the  very  beginning  the  many  books  that 
come  month  by  month,  and  stay  scarcely 
the  month  out.  These  are  readily  dis- 
posed of,  and  if  sometimes  a  thin  purse 
and  a  large  capacity  for  reading  tempts 
the  eye  to  those  volumes  which  fall  in  the' 
scale  of  prices  with  little  or  no  delay,  the 
really  careful  reader  will  swing  round  to 
a  surer  viewpoint  and  look  to  obtaining 
only  the  better  variety. 

To  the  slave  of  the  new  book,  and  we 
one  and  all,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
belong  in  that  category,  a  perusal  of  *'The 
Marriage  of  William  Ashe''  is  naturally 
essential.  Mrs.  Ward's  work  has  earned, 
no  doubt  deservedly,  the  questionably 
happy  appellation  of  *' standard,"  and,  in 
the  opinion  of  some,  a  year  passed  without 
a  new  novel  from  her  clever  and  indus- 
trious pen  would  be  indeed  a  barren  liter- 
ary twelvemonth.  This  is  perhaps  rating 
the  English  novelist  too  highly,  yet  the 
fact  remains  that  the  study  of  Lady  Kitty 
Ashe  is  of  intensest  and  indisputable  in- 
terest, and  for  those  who  have  not  as  yet 
enjoyed  it,  the  July  piazza  existence,  un- 
enlivened by  a  copy,  will  be  incomplete. 

There  is,  as  most  will  have  observ^ed,  a 
certain  type  of  mind  which,  set  amid  the 
inspirations  of  natural  scenery,  inclines 
perforce  to  meditative  revery.  For  such, 
"Constance  Trescot,"  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell's 
new  story,  and  one  of  the  best  things  that 


the  Quaker  City  physician-author  has 
done,  will  do  much  to  lighten  the  burdens 
of  a  monotonous  leisure,  and  furnish,  be- 
sides, an  abundance  of  thought  material 
for  meditation's  hours.  The  same  class  of 
readers,  will  find  it  worth  their  while  to 
take  up  ^'Shining  Ferry,"  an  interesting 
picture  of  Cornwall,  by  A.  T.  Quiller- 
Couch;  "The  Secret  Woman,"  a  sombre 
but  skillfully  executed  drama  enacted  on 
old  Dartmoor,  by  Eden  Phillpotts;  and 
•'The  Apple  of  Eden,"  a  striking  study  of 
a  priest's  problems,  by  E.  Temple  Thurs- 
ton. 

A  happy  method  of  beguiling  vacation 
days  when,  perchance,  one  is  but  passively 
engaged,  is  to  pick  up  a  book  in  the  com'- 
pany  of  which  one  may  visit  countries  and 
places  distantly  removed.  With  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  X.  Williamson  a  reader  may  do 
the  Continent  at  full  speed  in  an  automo- 
bile, and  contemplate  a  charming  love 
story  at  the  same  time.  The  more  serious- 
minded  have  the  opportunity  of  sojourn- 
mg  in  the  Sahara,  with  "1  he  Garden  of 
Allah,"  by  Robert  Hichens,  an  alternative 
likely  to  prove  a  decided  treat. 

\\  hen  pure  enjoyment  of  the  kind  that 
proceeds  from  a  perusal  of  just  a  "good 
story"  is  the  end  sought  after,  "Rose  of 
the  World,"  by  Agnes  and  Egerton  Castle, 
and  ** Sandy,"  by  Alice  Hegan  Rice,  in- 
stantly   recommend   themselves. 

Doubtless,  among  the  host  of  summer 
readers,  there  are  still  those  who  prefer 
the  historical  novel.  It  is  policy  to  be 
able  to  say  that  "The  Clansman"  has  been 
read  with  keen  zest,  that  is,  if  the  auditor 
be  not  too  fastidious ;  to  all  such  it  might 
be  better  to  invite  a  perusal  of  "Vera- 
nilda,"  a  novel  of  the  Byzantine  rule  in 
Rome,  left  by  the  late  George  Gissing. 
Readers  of  kindred  tastes  might  choose 
from  among  four  other  tales  and  find  any 
one  of  them  delectable.  By  these  are 
meant,  "The  Golden  Hope,"  a  story  of 
the  days  of  Alexander  the  Great,  by  Rob- 
ert Fuller :  "The  Queen's  Knight  Errant," 
a  tale  of  Elizabeth  and  Raleigh,  bv  Bea- 
trice Marshall ;  Justin  Huntly  McCarthy's 
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"The  Dryad,"  of  the  period  of  the  French 
occupation  in  Greece/'  and  "For  the 
White  Christ,"  Robert  Ames  Bennett's 
tale  of  the  reign  of  Charlemagne. 

Mystery  lovers  have  only  to  turn  to 
"The  Summit  House  Mystery,"  by  L. 
Dougall;  "The  Millionaire  Baby,"  by 
Anna  Katharine  Green,  and  "The  House 
of  the  Black  Ring,"  by  Frank  Pattee,  any 
of  which  will  baffle  the  most  accustomed. 
Hamlin  Garland's  "The  Tyranny  of  the 
Dark,"  an  elaborate  study  of  the  clair- 
voyant, has  also  an  appeal  for  those  who 
like  to  be  kept  in  a  certain  state  of  sus- 
pense. 

The  sociological  novel,  if  well  done, 
never  wants  for  readers.  Pertinent  to  the 
agitation  of  the  divorce  question  are  "A 
Divorce,"  by  the  French  writer,  Paul 
Bourget;  "The  Orchid,"  by  Judge  Rob- 
ert Grant;  and  "After  the  Divorce,"  a 
consideration  of  the  great  problem  from 
the  Sardinian  standpoint,  by  Grazia  De- 
ledda. 

The  American  reader  seems  never  to 
weary  of  the  story  of  American  life  and 
types.  This  contingent  will  find  the  West 
well  represented  in  Geraldine  Bonner's 
"The  Pioneer ;"  the  South  figures  in  "The 
Ravanels,"  by  Harris  Dickson ;  while  "The 
Silence  of  Mrs.  Harrold"  offers  a  large 
canvas  of  New  York  life,  with  all  apper- 


taining to  the  career  of  the  typical  mil- 
lionaire and  the  countless,  various  inter- 
ests that  enter  into  his  length  of  days.  To 
turn  more  exclusively  t9  politics,  one  can 
scarcely  do  better  than  to  take  up  David 
Graham  Phillips's  "The  Plum  Tree."  A 
book  with  a  more  local  appeal  is  "The 
Quakeress,"  a  novel  by  Charles  Heber 
Clark  ("Max  Adeler"),  in  which  a  Quaker 
community  of  the  period  of  the  Civil  War 
is  sympathetically  and  interestingly  drawn. 
Adventure  is  to  be  had  in  full  and  plenty 
in  "Hurricane  Island,"  by  H.  B.  Marriott- 
Watson,  and  in  "The  Monk's  Treasure," 
by  George  Horton ;  a  variety  of  domestic 
problems  make  comedy  and  tragi-comedy 
in  "Broke  of  Covenden,"  a  story  of  Eng- 
lish home  life  and  complications,  admir- 
ably written  by  J.  C.  Snaith,  and  in  that 
airier  but  surely  charming  picture,  "The 
Indifference  of  Juliet,"  by  Grace  S.  Rich- 
mond. Unique  character  work  is  afforded 
in  "Pam,"  by  the  Baroness  von  Hutten, 
and  in  "The  Opal,"  a  striking  little  novel- 
ette published  anonymously.  Even  the 
"David  Harum"  admirers  may  choose  to 
their  taste,  for  the  "The  Fugitive  Black- 
smith," by  Charles  D.  Stewart,  will  dis- 
pense plenty  of  amusing  and  appreciable 
philosophy,  and  will  go  far  toward  appeas- 
ing that  insistent  craving  for  life  in  the 
raw. 


A    New    Edition    of   Stevenson 


THE  new  Biographical  Edition  of  Ste- 
venson's Works  promises  to  make  a 
set  of  twenty-four  volumes  worthy 
of  being  included  in  any  library,  and  espe- 
cially appropriate  for  inclusion  in  a  librar>' 
where  love  for  Stevenson  makes  usage 
probable.  The  books  are  of  convenient 
size  for  transportation,  yet  clearness  of 
type  has  not  been  sacrificed  to  this  end. 
Smooth  pages,  beautifully  printed,  assure 
easy  and  delightful  reading,  without  fear 
of  the  headache  that  comes  from  strained 
eyes.  The  bindings  are  neat  and  durable, 
the  leather  binding  being  preferable,  and 
well  worth  the  slight  difference  in  price^ 

tDAviD  Balfour;  Kidnapped;  The  Master 
OP  Ballantrae;  New  Arabian  Nights; 
Prince  Otto;  Treasure  Island.  By  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson.  Biographical  Edition.  i6mo. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 


The  unique  feature  of  the  edition,  and 
one  that  adds  so  greatly  to  its  value,  con- 
sits  of  a  preface  to  each  volume,  written 
by  Mrs.  Stevenson,  who  describes  the  cir- 
cumstances which  made  for  and  surround- 
ed the  composition  of  the  various  ro- 
mances, essays,  etc.  These  are  intimate 
narratives,  brief  but  intensely  interesting, 
and  revealing 'with  the  best  sort  of  sym- 
pathetic appreciation  more  of  that  won- 
derfully lovable  personality  which  wielded 
so  remarkable  a  power  over  all  who  ever 
came  into  contact  with  it. 

Stevenson  has  long  been  a  literary  hero, 
and  his  followers  may  be  counted  by  thou- 
sands. For  these  same  followers  has  this 
edition  been  prepared,  and  Mrs.  Stevenson 
writes  to  an  audience  whose  appreciation  is 
to  be  taken  for  granted. 


^    fB    ^^    ^ 

DUCATIONALs 


A    Course    in 
Literature,     History    and     Mythology 


History    of   Literature 


English 

C  Richardson 
Period  VIII.      Eighteenth  Century  Novelists  }   Fielding 

(  Smollett 

Lesson    XXII.  ^ 

English    Literature 
Richardson — Fielding — Smollett 

The  study  of  English  Literature  began  in  the  April,  1904  issue  of  Book 
News.  The  Preparatory  period  was  discussed  first,  followed  by  the  Chaucerian 
age  and  the  Renaissance.  After  these  followed  a  study  of  Pre-Shakespearean 
drama  and  a  lesson  on  Shakespeare.  Post-Shakespearean  drama  followed  this, 
after  which  Sir  Francis  Bacon  and  the  Puritan  Age,  with  Bunyan  and  Milton  were 
considered.  A  lesson  was  then  devoted  to  Dryden  and  Congreve,  Addison  and 
Steele  and  one  to  Defoe,  Swift  and  Pope.  The  present  lesson  takes  up  Richard- 
son, Fielding  and  Smollett. 

Books  for  supplementary  reading  and  reference  include  Pancoast's  "English 
Literature;"  the  Century  Dictionary  of  Names;  and  Complete  Works  of  Rich- 
ardson, Fielding  and  Smollett. 


The  First  School  of  English  Realists 

Samuel  Richardson,  at  the  unlikely  age 
of  fifty,  inaugurated  a  new  form  of  Eng- 
lish fiction,  destined  to  have  a  widely 
spreading  influence  and  to  earn  for  the 
name  of  its  exponent  the  title,  "father  of 
the  English  novel."  In  all  the  course  of 
progression  which  had  marked  the  de- 
velopment of  literature  in  England,  no 
writer  of  prose  stories  had  dared  to  use 
commonplaces  as  material  for  his  fictions. 

Defoe  took  Robinson  Crusoe  out  upon 
an  imaginary  sea  and  kept  him  thousands 
of  miles  from  home  and  society,  while 
various  adventures  befell  him.    Thus  the 


spirit  of  romance  remained  predominant; 
there  was  still  needed  someone  to  place 
the  environment  of  a  novel  near  at  hand 
and  to  build  up  a  story  upon  possible  in- 
cidents of  the  order  that  color  domestic 
existence.  The  first  step  towards  realism 
was  made  by  Samuel  Richardson. 

Samuel  Richardson,    168  9-1  761 

Richardson  was  born  in  Derbyshire, 
England,  in  16S9.  In  1706  he  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  printer,  and  a  printer  he 
remained  until  chance  caused  him  to  de- 
velop, all  unexpectedly,  into  a  novelist 
whose  work  was  to  give  the  impetus  to  a 
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new  literary  era  in  his  own  land  while 
providing  manifold  ideas  and  suggestions 
for  writers  throughout  Europe. 

In  his  youth  Richardson  showed  a 
marked  talent  for  letter-writing,  as  well 
as  an  inclination  to  improve  this  talent  by 
practice.  And  it  was  out  of  letter-writing 
that  his  fiction  grew — each  of  his  novels 
being  in  the  epistolary  form.  It  was  in 
1739  that  friends  urged  him  to  prepare  a 
volume  of  **Familiar  Letters"  for  the 
guidance  of  the  uneducated,  to  whom 
letter-writing  was  a  mysterious  and  trying 
task,  and  he,  obliging  as  was  always  his 
wont,  set  to  work  in  all  earnestness. 
Strangely  enough,  "Pamela,  or  Virtue  Re- 
warded," was  a  direct  result  of  this  seem- 
ingly commonplace  project,  and  men 
awoke  one  day,  in  1740,  to  discover  litera- 
ture come  into  a  new  legacy  and,  as  was 
presently  to  be  proven,  one  entirely  ap- 
preciable. 

"Pamela"  pictures  a  "virtuous  serving 
maid,''  who,  through  her  goodness  and 
dignified  deportment  reforms  and  marries 
a  dissipated  youth  of  superior  social 
standing.  The  morality  of  the  tale  is  fre- 
quently to  be  questioned,  though  the  pur- 
pose of  the  author  in  writing  it  was  dis- 
tinctly the  purpose  of  teaching  that  strict 
morality  brings  an  ample  reward. 

"Clarissa  Harlowe"  followed  "Pamela" 
in  1748,  and  "The  History  of  Sir  Charles 
Grandison"  was  issued  in  1753.  The  last 
was  an  attempt  to  portray  a  perfect  gen- 
tleman, and,  as  may  be  expected,  it  fails 
by  the  very  success  with  which  the  object 
is  accomplished.  Sir  Charles  is  a  portrait, 
minutely  made,  but  without  the  saving 
qualities  of  the  human. 

Essentially  Richardson  was  a  woman's 
man,  and  a  woman's  writer.  He  under- 
stood women  thoroughly;  he  could  un- 
failingly appreciate  a  woman's  point  of 
view.  The  true  masculine  nature  rebels 
against  these  traits  of  the  feminine,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  no  man  before  or 
since  has  created  female  characters  with 
so  sure  and  convincing  a  power  as  did 
Richardson.  Indeed,  so  realistic  were  most 
of  these  people  who  appeared  in  Richard- 
son's novels  that  they  were  spoken  of  and 
written  about  as  if  actually  existing,  and 
the  author's  correspondence  regarding 
their  fortunes  and  affairs  was  voluminous. 


One  case  cited  is  almost  ludicrous.  In 
an  introduction  to  "Pamela"  we  read  that 
at  Slough,  the  village  blacksmith  under- 
took to  read  the  story  aloud  for  the  benefit 
of  his  less  lettered  neighbors,  who  every  even- 
ing gathered  around  the  forge  for  the  pur- 
pose. So  intense  was  the  excitement  mani- 
fested when  Pamela  was  finally  married  to 
her  pursuer,  that  the  general  joy  found  ex- 
pression in  ringing  the  church  bells  as  for  a 
festival. 

But  while  Richardson  tried  to  convey 
the  lesson  that  virtue  invariably  meets 
with  reward,  he  is  entirely  materialistic  in 
his  conception.  The  picture  he  draws  is 
of  chastity  made  the  recipient  of  honors 
and  fine  raiment ;  his  idea  is  not  "virtue  its 
own  reward."  After  all,  this  man  was  one 
to  whom  grandeur  appealed  simply  as 
grandeur;  he  was  humbly  born,  yet  he 
essayed  to  portray  a  circle  of  society  con- 
cerning which  he  knew  nothing  from  ac- 
tual experience,  and  his  spiritual  nature 
was  but  meagrely  developed.  Given  a  co- 
terie of  feminine  admirers  to  flutter  about 
him  and  administer  to  his  needs — in  the 
form  of  small  cakes  and  weak  tea — Rich- 
ardson was  content,  and  so  the  moral  bur- 
dens of  his  tales  are  neither  deep  nor  pene- 
trating, real  and  delightful  though  his  char- 
acterizations may  be.  But  he  appealed  to 
the  heart  direct ;  sentiment  was  his  vehi- 
cle :  he  discoursed  pleasantly  upon  all 
manner  of  domestic  problems,  polite 
usages  and  moral  attitudes.  Certain  of 
these  were,  to  the  socially  arrived,  the  in- 
genious expressions  of  one  ignorant  but 
amusing  because  of  his  captivating  nai- 
vete, to  the  socially  aspiring  they  formed 
a  veritable  book  of  etiquette  for  earnest 
and  constant  observance. 

That  Richardson  was  well-loved  by  his 
contemporaries  is  undeniable,  as  is  the 
fact  that  his  influence  was  felt  all  over  the 
continent.  His  books  were  translated  into 
Italian,  French,  German  and  Dutch. 
"Pamela"  was  dramatized  by  Voltaire. 
Notwithstanding  all  which,  there  was  mat- 
ter only  too  apparently  convenient  for 
satire  and  ridicule  in  these  sentimental  fic- 
tions, and  there  was  a  writer  only  too 
ready  to  nrofit  by  the  excellently  afforded 
o])])ortunity.  But  before  we  turn  to  Field- 
ing it  might  be  well  to  note  what  some  of 
authority  have  had  to  say  concerning  Rich- 
ardson. 
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Lord  Jeffrey  in  his  "Essays/*  writes : 

The  great  excellence  of  Richardson's  novels 
consists,  we  think,  in  the  unparalleled  minute- 
ness and  copiousness  of  his  descriptions,  and 
in  the  pains  he  takes  to  make  us  thoroughly 
and  intimately  acquainted  with  every  particu- 
lar in  the  character  and  situation  of  the  per- 
sonages with  whom  we  are  occupied. 

Lord  Lytton,  in  his  **Life  of  Schiller," 
says : 

The  influence  of  Richardson  upon  the  fic- 
tion and  poetry  of  Europe  was  not  only  vast 
at  the  time,  but,  enduring  still,  it  must  endure 
forever.  In  vain  his  language  grows  obso- 
lete, in  vain  his  minuteness  has  become  weari- 
some, in  vain  the  young  race  of  novel-readers 
leave  him  on  the  shelf— to  those  somewhat 
tedious  pages  turns  every  genius  who  aspires 
to  rise  in  fiction;  from  them,  though  with  toil 
and  study,  can  best  be  learned  the  art  of  ex- 
tracting from  the  homeliest  details  the  noblest 
pathos. 

And  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell  adds : 

Richardson  has  always  been  exposed  to  a 
strong  under-current  of  ridicule.  *  *  *  Yet 
he  had  his  quiver  full  of  new  ideas;  he  had  his 
face  to  the  east;  he  was  no  mere  inheritor,  he 
was  a  progenitor.  ^ 

Selection 

The  Death  of  Lovelace. 
From  Clarissa  Harlowe. 
Sir, 

I  have  melancholy  news  to  inform  you  of,  by 
order  of  the  Chevalier  Lovelace.  He  showed 
me  his  letter  to  you  before  he  sealed  it;  signi- 
fying, that  he  was  to  meet  the  Chevalier  Mor- 
den  on  the  15th.  Wherefore,  as  the  occasion 
of  the  meeting  is  so  well  known  to  you,  I  shall 
say  nothing  of  it  here. 

I  had  taken  care  to  have  ready,  within  a 
little  distance,  a  surgeon  and  his  assistant,  to 
whom,  under  an  oath  of  secrecy,  I  had  revealed 
the  matter;  so  that  they  were  prepared  with 
bandages,  and  all  things  proper. 

The  two  chevaliers  came  exactly  at  their 
time:  they  were  attended  by  Monsieur  Margate 
and  myself.  They  had  given  orders  over 
night,  and  now  repeated  them  in  each  other's 
presence  that  we  should  observe  a  strict  im- 
partiality between  them:  and  that,  if  one  fell, 
each  of  us  should  look  upon  himself,  as  to 
any  needful  help  or  retreat,  as  the  servant  of 
the  survivor  and  take  his  commands  accord- 
ingly. 

After  a  few  compliments,  both  the  gentle- 
men, with  the  greatest  presence  of  mind,  stript 
to  their  shirts,  and  drew. 

They  parried,  with  equal  judgment,  several 
passes.  My  chevalier  drew  the  first  blood, 
making  a  desperate  push,  which,  by  a  sudden 
turn  of  his  antagonist,  missed  going  clear 
through  him,  and  wounded  him  in  the  fleshy 
part  of  the  ribs,  of  his  right  side;  but,  before 
my   chevalier  could   recover  himself,   the   Col- 


onel, in  return,  pushed  him  into  the  inside  of 
the  left  arm,  near  the  shoulder;  and  the  sword 
being  followed  by  a  great  effusion  of  blood,  the 
Colonel  said.  Sir,  I  believe  you  have  enough. 

My  chevalier  swore  he  was  not  hurt;  'twas 
a  pin's  point;  and  so  made  another  pass  at  his 
antagonist;  which  he,  with  a  surprising  dexter- 
ity received  under  his  arm,  and  run  my  cheva- 
lier into  the  body;  who  immediately  fell;  say- 
ing: The  luck  is  yours.  Sir— O  my  beloved 
Clarissa — Now  art  thou — inwardly  he  spoke 
three  or  four  words  more.  His  sword  dropt 
from  his  hand.  Mr.  Morden  threw  down,  and 
ran  to  him,  saying  in  French — Ah,  Monsieur, 
you  are  a  dead  man — Call  to  God  for  mercy. 

We  gave  the  signal  agreed  upon  to  the  foot- 
men; and  they  to  the  surgeons,  who  instantly 


came  up. 


*    *    *    * 


They  stopped  the  bleed- 


ing for  the  present;  and  we  helped  him  into 
the  voiture:  and  then  the  Colonel  permitted  his 
own  wound  to  be  dressed.  *  *  ♦  *  The  sur- 
geons told  him  that  my  chevalier  could  not 
live  over  the  day.    ♦    ♦    *    * 

When  the  Colonel  took  leave  of  him,  Mr. 
Lovelace  said,  You  have  well  avenged  the  dear 
creature.  There  is  fate  in  it— a  cursed  fate— 
or  this  could  not  have  been.  But  be  ye  all  wit- 
nesses that  I  have  provoked  my  destiny,  and 
acknowledge  that  I  fall  by  a  man  of  honor. 

Sir,  said  the  Colonel,  snatch  these  few  fleet- 
ing moments,  and  commend  yourself  to  God. 

And  so  he  rode  off. 

t        *        *        ^i 

Contrary  to  all  expectation,  my  chevalier 
lived  over  the  night:  but  suffered  much,  as  well 
from  his  impatience  and  disappointment,  as 
from  his  wounds;  for  he  seemed  very  unwilling 
to  die. 

At  nine  in  the  morning  he  was  seized  with 
convulsions,  and  fainted  away;  and  it  was  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  he  came  out  of  them. 

His  last  few  words  I  must  not  omit,  as  they 
show  an  ultimate  composure.  Blessed,  said  he, 
addressing  himself  no  doubt  to  Heaven;  Then, 
in  a  seeming  ejaculation,  he  spoke  inwardly, 
so  as  not  to  be  understood:  at  last,  he  dis- 
tinctly pronounced  these  three  words. 

Let  This  Expiate 
And.  then,  his  head  sinking  on  the  pillow,  he 
expired,  at  about  half  an  hour  after  ten. 

Henry   Fielding,    1707-1754. 

Fielding  saw  at  once  the  ludicrous  side 
of  Richardson's  morality,  as  set  forth  in 
"Pamela,"  and  immediately  his  ironic  wit 
asserted  itself  in  "The  History  of  Joseph 
Andrews.  This  was  designed  to  show  a 
"virtuous  serving  man,"  supposedly  the 
brother  of  Pamela.  But  the  story  grew  of 
its  own  accord  under  the  author's  gifted 
pen,  and  a  most  original  novel  resulted, 
containing  several  very  excellent  character 
studies,  among  them  the  immortal  and 
perennially  loved  Parson  Adams. 
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Henry  Fielding  belonged  by  birth  and 
training  to  an  entirely  different  sphere  of 
life  from  that  of  Richardson.  He  came 
of  a  good  English  family,  and  received 
his  education  at  Eton  and  Leydon.  He 
was  a  close  student  of  classical  literature, 
and  was  well  familiar  with  the  Greek  and 
Latin  poets,  as  well  as  with  the  French 
authors.  He  began  his  literary  career  by 
writing  comedies,  and  this  training  in 
drama  went  far  to  influence  and  aid  his 
work  in  the  novelistic  field.  But  his  plays 
hrought  disfavor  upon  him  by  reason  of 
his  outspoken  ridicule  of  the  ministry,  and 
in  1737  he  turned  to  the  law,  being  called 
to  the  Bar  in  1740,  the  year  that  "Pamela" 
appeared.  "Joseph  Andrews"  followed, 
and  then  "Jonathan  Wild,"  maturity  of 
genius  being  finally  reached  in  "Tom 
Jones,"  issued  in  1749.  After  this  work, 
in  which  the  ripest  thought  of  the  novelist 
is  expressed  and  the  highest  point  of  value 
in  execution  is  reached,  Fielding  com- 
posed but  one  other  piece  of  fiction,  "Ame- 
lia" (1751),  a  more  serious  story,  which 
gained  little  additional  popularity  for  its 
•creator. 

Fielding  was  always  a  spendthrift,  and 
inclined  to  gay  and  irresponsible  modes  of 
life,  and  his  fortunes  fluctuated  accord- 
ingly. Toward  the  close  of  his  life  he 
suffered  greatly  from  ill-health,  and  in 
1754  went  to  Lisbon  to  recuperate.  He 
never  returned  to  England,  but  died  in 
the  same  year  in  the  Portuguese  capital. 

To  Fielding  must  be  accorded  the  credit 
of  first  attempting  localization  of  scene  in 
a  novel.  Richardson's  backgrounds  were 
English,  but  indefinitely  placed;  Fielding 
put  geography  into  his  stories.  He  fur- 
thermore advanced  upon  Richardson's 
methods,  by  writing  his  novels  in  the  third 
person,  intercepting  the  chapters  by  essays, 
addressed  to  his  readers,  on  the  subject 
of  his  art.  Where  Richardson  preached. 
Fielding  contrived  adventure,  so  that  his 
books  are  compilations  of  episodes  and  in- 
cidents, and  events  in  which  his  characters 
play  out  their  several  existences.  In  point 
of  morality.  Fielding  probed  deeper  than 
Richardson,  putting  the  force  of  motive 
into  the  maintenance  of  moral  standards. 
But,  like  his  distinguished  contemporary, 
he  had  the  fault  of  injudicious  frankness, 
and  this  quality  mars  his  work  for     the 


modem  reader  in  an  age  in  which  polite 
society  tabooes  much  that  was  commonly 
expressible  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  comparing  Richardson  and  Fielding 
it  might  be  said  that  the  first  worked  along 
the  lines  of  romance,  while  the  second  bur- 
lesqued adventure.  With  Fielding  the 
novel  acquired  a  dramatic  element,  and 
some  of  the  more  modem  novelistic  de- 
vices were  anticipated.  In  character,  the 
first  two  English  novelists  of  the  realist 
school  were  totally  different.  Whereas 
Richardson  was  mild,  gentle,  inclined  to 
feminine  sentimentality  and  a  decided 
fondness  for  gossip,  Fielding  was  pre- 
eminently masculine,  sturdy  and  full  of 
the  vigor  and  dash  of  conscious  manhood. 

To  Fielding  is  conceded  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  greatest  novel  in  the  English 
language,  "Tom  Jones,"  of  which  Thack- 
eray said  "It  was  the  last  book  in  which 
an  English  novelist  was  allowed  to  depict 
a  man."  And  Professor  Saintsbury  writes : 

Tom  Jones  is  an  epic  of  life — not,  indeed,  of 
the  highest,  the  rarest,  the  most  impassioned 
of  life's  scenes  and  phases,  but  of  the  healthy 
average  life  of  the  average  natural  man;  not 
faultless  nor  perfect  by  any  means,  but  human 
and  actual  as  no  one  else  but  Shakespeare  has 
shown  him  in  the  mimic  world. 

Byron  called  Fielding  "the  prose  Homer 
of  human  nature."  Thackeray's  apprecia- 
tion is  worded : 

I  cannot  oflfer  or  hope  to  make  a  hero  of 
Henry  Fielding.  Why  hide  his  faults?  Why 
not  show  him,  like  him  as  he  is,  not  robed  in 
a  marble  toga,  and  draped  and  polished  in  an 
heroic  attitude,  but  with  inked  rufHes,  and 
claret  stains  on  his  tarnished  laced  coat,  and 
on  his  manly  face  the  marks  of  good-fellow- 
ship, of  illness,  of  kindness,  of  care,  of  wine. 
Stained  as  you  see  him,  worn  by  care  and  dissi- 
pation, that  man  retains  some  of  the  most 
precious  and  splendid  human  qualities  and  en- 
dowments. He  has  an  admirable  natural  love 
of  truth,  the  keenest  instinctive  antipathy  to 
hypocrisy,  the  happiest  satirical  gift  of  laugh- 
ing it  to  scorn.  His  wit  is  wonderfully  wise 
and  detective;  it  flashes  upon  a  vogue  and 
lightens  up  a  rascal  like  a  policeman's  lantern. 
He  is  one  of  the  manliest  and  kindliest  of 
human  beings:  he  could  not  be  so  brave,  gen- 
erous, truth-telling  as  he  is  were  he  not  in- 
finitely merciful,  pitiful  and  tender. 

Selection 

The  Meeting  of  Jones  and  Sophia. 

From  The  History  of  Tom  Jones,  Found- 

UNG. 

Jones  departed  instantly  in  quest  of  Sophia, 
whom  he  found  just  risen  from  the   ground. 
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where  her  father  had  left  her,  with  the  tears 
trickling  from  her  eyes,  and  the  blood  running 
from  her  lips.  He  presently  ran  to  her,  and 
with  a  voice  full  at  once  of  tenderness  and 
terrour,  cried,  "O  my  Sophia,  what  means  this 
dreadful  sight?"  She  looked  softly  at  him  for 
a  moment  before  she  spoke,  and  then  said, 
"Mr.  Jones,  for  Heaven's  sake,  how  came  you 
here? — Leave  me,  I  beseech  you,  this  moment." 
"Do  not,"  says  he,  "impose  so  harsh  a  com- 
mand upon  me — my  heart  bleeds  faster  than 
those  lips.  O  Sophia,  how  easily  could  I  drain 
my  veins  to  preserve  one  drop  of  that  dear 
blood."  "I  have  too  many  obligations  to  you 
already,"  answered  she,  "for  sure  you  meant 
them  such."  Here  she  looked  at  him  tenderly 
and  then  bursting  into  an  agony,  cried,  "O 
Mr.  Jones,  why  did  you  save  my  life?  my  death 
would  have  been  happier  for  us  both."  "Hap- 
pier for  us  both,"  cried  he?  Could  racks  or 
wheels  kill  me  so  painfully  as  Sophia's  death? 
I  cannot  bear  the  dreadful  sound.  Do  I  live 
but  for  her?"  Both  his  voice  and  looks  were 
full  of  inexpressible  tenderness  when  he  spoke 
these  words;  and  at  the  same  time  he  laid 
gently  hold  on  her  hand,  which  she  did  not 
withdraw  from  him.  ♦  *  *  *  At  last  she 
recovered  strength  enough  to  desire  him  to 
leave  her,  for  that  her  certain  ruin  would  be 
the  consequence  of  their  being  found  together; 
adding,  "Oh,  Mr.  Jones,  you  know  not,  you 
know  not  what  passed  this  cruel  afternoon." 
"I  know  all,  my  Sophia,"  answered  he;"  your 
cruel  father  hath  told  me  all,  and  he  himself 
hath  sent  me  hither  to  you."  "My  father  sent 
you  to  me,"  replied  she:  "sure  you  dream." 
"Would  to  Heaven,"  cried  he,  "it  was  but  a 
dream.  Oh,  Sophia,  your  father  hath  sent  me 
to  you,  to  be  an  advocate  for  my  odious  rival, 
to  solicit  you  in  his  favor.  I  took  any  means 
to  get  access  to  you.  Speak  to  me,  Sophia, 
comfort  my  bleeding  heart.  Sure  no  one  ever 
lived  hke  me."  *  ♦  ♦  ♦  She  stood  a  moment 
silent,  and  then  lifting  up  her  eyes  gently 
towards  him,  she  cried,  "What  would  Mr.  Jones 
have,  me  say?*'  "O  do  but  promise,"  cries 
Jones,  "that  you  never  will  give  yourself  to 
Bilfil."  "Name  not  the  detested  sound.  Be 
assured  I  will  never  give  him  what  is  in  my 
power  to  withhold  from  him."  "Now  then," 
cries  he,  "while  you  are  so  perfectly  kind,  go  a 
little  farther,  and  add  that  I  may  hope."  "Alas," 
says  she,  "Mr.  Jones,  whither  will  you  drive 
me?  What  hope  have  I  to  bestow?  You  know 
my  father's  intentions."  "But  I  know,"  says 
he,  "your  compliance  with  them  cannot  be  com- 
pelled." **What,"  says  she,  "must  be  the  dread- 
ful consequence  of  my  disobedience?  My  own 
ruin  is  my  least  concern.  I  cannot  bear  the 
thoughts  of  being  the  cause  of  my  father's 
misery."  "He  is  himself  the  cause,"  cries 
Jones,  **by  exacting  a  power  over  you  which 
Nature  hath  not  given  him.  Think  on  the  mis- 
cry  which  I  am  to  suffer  if  I  am  to  lose  you, 
and  see  on  which  side  pity  will  turn  the  bal- 
ance."    "Think  of  it,"   replied  she,   "can  you 


imagine  I  do  not  feel  the  ruin  which  I  must 
bring  on  you  if  I  comply  with  your  desire?  It 
is  that  thought  which  gives  me  resolution  to 
bid  you  fly  from  me  forever,  and  avoid  your 
own  destruction.  "I  fear  no  destruction," 
cries  he,  "but  the  loss  of  Sophia.  If  you  would 
save  me  from  the  most  bitter  agonies,  recall 
that  cruel  sentence.  Indeed,  I  can  never  part 
with  you,  indeed,  I  cannot." 

Tobias   Smollett,    1721-1771 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  in  "Letters  on  Liter- 
ature," writes:  "Richardson  was  a  wom- 
an's novelist,  as  Fielding  was  a  man's.  I 
sometimes  think  of  Dr.  Johnson's  saying: 
'Claret  for  boys,  port  for  men,'  and,  smil- 
ing, *brandy  for  heroes.'  So  one  might 
fancy  him  saying :  'Richardson  for  women, 
Fielding  for  men,  Smollett  for  ruffians,'' 
though  some  of  Smollett's  rough  custom- 
ers were  heroes,  too." 

Tobias  Smollett  was  born  at  Dalquhurn,. 
Dumbartonshire,  in  1721.  He  attended  the 
Dumbarton  Grammar  School  and  Glasgow 
College,  and  served  an  apprenticeship  to 
a  doctor-apothecary.  In  1739  he  took  a 
play  up  to  London,  but  was  unable  to  get 
it  produced.  After  various  adventures  in 
the  expedition  to  Carthegena  in  1741,  he 
settled  down,  in  1744,  to  medical  practice 
in  London.  "The  Adventures  of  Roderick 
Random"  appeared  in  1748  anonymously 
and  was  at  once  a  great  success.  The  ad- 
vantage thus  gained  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed up  by  the  publication  of  "The  Ad- 
ventures of  Peregrine  Pickle,"  in  1751- 
"Ferdinand,  Count  Fathom"  came  out  in 
1753;  "The  Adventures  of  Sir  Lancelot 
Greaves"  appeared  in  1760,  and  "The  Ex- 
pedition of  Humphrey  Clinker"  in  1771. 
The  last  three  years  of  the  novelist's  life 
were  shadowed  by  invalidism,  and  he  spent 
most  of  this  time  in  Italy.  He  died  at 
Leghorn  in  1771. 

Hazlett  spoke  of  Smollett  as  excelling 
most  as  a  lively  caricaturist,  and  Scott  de- 
scribed his  methods  of  composition  thus : 

Smollett  seldom  holds  communication  with 
his  readers  in  his  own  person.  He  manages 
his  delightful  puppet-show  without  thrusting 
his  head  beyond  the  curtain,  to  explain  what 
he  is  doing;  and  hence,  besides  that  our  atten- 
tion to  the  story  remains  unbroken,  we  are 
sure  that  the  author,  fully  confident  in  the 
abundance  of  his  materials,  has  no  occasion  to 
eke  them  out  with  intrinsic  matter. 


General    History 

Lesson    XXII 

Rome 


The  lessons  in  General  History  began  in  the  September,  1903,  issue  of  Book 
News  and  ended  with  the  November,  1904,  number. 

Roman  History  with  the  traditionary  period  was  begun  in  the  December, 
1904,  issue,  and  was  followed  by  a  study  of  the  religion  of  the  Romans,  the  Tar- 
quinian  Rule  in  Rome;  the  early  Republic  and  the  contest  between  the  Orders. 
The  present  lesson  deals  with  the  Conquest  of  Latium. 

The  reference  volume  used  is  "Ancient  History"  by  Myers  and  Allen.  (Ginn 
&  Co.). 


Roman  Conquksts 

After  the  passage  of  the  Licinian  Laws,  the 
plebeians  and  patricians  lived  in  relations  ap- 
parently peaceable,  but  beneath  the  surface  the 
fires  of  discontent  were  always  ready  to  break 
forth,  and  numerous  petty  strifes  marked  the 
progression  of  events.  A  climax  was  reached 
and  it  partook  of  the  nature  of  a  distinct  tri- 
umph for  the  plebeians,  when  a  plebeian  dic- 
tator, Quintus  Publius  Philo  was  elected  and 
this  triumph  was  enhanced  in  329  B.  C.  by  se- 
curing the  passage  of  three  laws  that  appre- 
ciably decreased  patrician  power  in  the  state 
and  gave  a  still  greater  power  to  the  plebeians. 
As  the  situation  now  stood,  the  plebeians  had 
an  assembly  of  their  own,  to  which  patricians 
were  not  admitted,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  were  permitted  to  hold  all  offices  open  to 
the  patricians. 

All  this  time,  Roman  territory  continued  to 
grow,  and  among  important  acquisitions  was 
one  in  353  B.  C.  which  brought  the  Etruscan 
city  of  Caere  under  Roman  jurisdiction.  The 
citizens  were  given  the  privilege  of  local  self- 
government  and  were  accorded  an  inferior  part 
in  the  main  government,  though  not  the  right 
of  suffrage. 

But  outside  enemies  still  harassed,  the  Gauls 
annoyed  the  Romans  and  the  surrounding 
Latins  continuously.  With  the  Carthaginians 
and  the  Samnites,  Rome  made  treaties  of 
friendship  and  alliance.  In  the  treaty  with 
Carthage,  the  jurisdiction  of  Rome  over  the 
Latin  cities  was  recognized  and  commercial 
relations  were  established. 

Notwithstanding  their  compact,  the  Romans 
and  Samnites  came  to  war,  after  a  few  years, 
the  first  war  breaking  out  in  343  B.  C.  There 
seems  to  be  no  very  clear  account  of  this,  but 


the  fact  is  known  that  it  lasted  but  a  little 
time  and  that  in  consequence  of  it.  the  city  of 
Capua  came  under  the  authority  of  Rome  and 
its  citizens  were  given  the  same  rights  and 
privileges   as   those   of   Caere. 

The  war  by  which  Rome  became  an  Empire 
on  a  recognized  basis,  was  again  a  short  and 
otherwise  unimportant  conflict.  The  Latin 
dependencies  had  long  looked  with  discontent 
and  jealousy  upon  the  leading  city  and  as  new 
conquests  were  made  they  began  to  realize 
that  unless  they  threw  oflf  the  yoke  quickly, 
they  would  soon  be  absorbed.  So  a  struggle 
ensued,  the  principal  battle  being  fought  at 
Trifanum,  in  Campania  and  the  war  ended  in 
338  B.  C. 

As  a  result  of  this  last,  the  Latin  confederacy 
was  dissolved;  independence,  without  the  priv- 
ilege of  alliance,  one  with  another,  was  ac- 
corded Tibur,  Praeneste,  Cora  and  Lauren- 
tum;  Aricia,  Lanuvium,  Pedum  and  Nomentum 
were  annexed  to  Rome.  The  citizens  of  the 
last  became  Roman  plebeians  and  self-govern- 
ment in  their  towns  was  permitted  to  them. 
Two  other  towns  on  the  coast.  Fundi  and 
Formiae,  were  added  by  conquest,  on  like  terms 
with  Capua  and  Caere.  The  town  of  Antium 
was  formed  into  a  maritime  colony  and  a 
naval  station  was  placed  there.  The  citizens 
who  had  posts  in  the  maritime  colonies  re- 
mained Roman  citizens.  The  ships  of  the  navy 
that  had  belonged  to  Antium  were  broken  up 
and  the  beaks  went  to  deck  the  Speaker's  stand 
in  the  Roman  Forum.  The  term  "Rostra"  was 
derived  from  this  fact  (rostrum — beak).  Cer- 
tain other  improvements  and  additions  were 
made  in  the  Forum  and  from  now  on  it  begins 
to  figure  in  the  active  political  and  business  life 
of  Rome. 


July    Magazines 


LIGHT  reading  pleases  best  when  the 
warm  weather  has  once  settled 
down  to  stay.  The  average  reader 
of  the  average  magazine  peruses  without 
expenditure  of  effort  the  article  that  deals 
with  current  events,  and  then  turns  with 
an  indifferent  enthusiasm  to  the  short 
story. 

In  the  current  number  of  *'Munsey*s" 
one  is  attracted  by  the  titles,  "New  York 
from  the  Flatiron/'  "Mayor  Dunne,  of 
Chicago/'  and  "John  Paul  Jones/'  in 
"McClure's'*  the  first  part  of  "John  D. 
Rockefeller— A  Character  Sketch,"  by 
Miss  Tarbell,  at  once  catches  the  atten- 
tion; "Scribner's"  offers  something  very 
seasonable  in  a  description  of  Mount 
Tamalpais,  near  San  Francisco;  "With 
Perry  in  Japan"  and  "The  Late  Princess 
Mathilde"  will  please  readers  of  the  "Cen- 
tury;" and  in  "Harper's"  something  in- 
teresting is  to  be  noted  in  "With  Greek 
Sponge  Divers"  and  "Agricultural  Ants," 
by  Dr.  Henry  C.  McCook.  Characteristic 
of  the  "Smart  Set"  is  "The  Importance  of 
Being  Somebody,"  an  essay  by  Edgar 
Saltus,  while  "Our  Neglected  Neighbor 
the  Mexican"  promises  good  reading  in 
the  "Metropolitan."  In  the  'Cosmopoli- 
tan" are  to  be  found  "The  Marriages  of 
Henry  VIII"  and  "The  March  of  Men," 
by  Maxim  Gorky. 

The  serials  now  under  wav  form  an  im- 


portant group.  "Leslie's"  has  "Plain  Mary 
Smith,"  by  Henry  Wallace  Phillips ;  "The 
House  of  Mirth"  grows  in  "Scribner's ;" 
''Outside  the  Law"  and  "The  Mystics,"  in 
the  "Metropolitan,"  proffer  mysteries 
and  huge  enjoyment;  Mr.  F.  Marion 
Crawford's  "Fair  Margaret"  has  k  second 
installment  in  "Munsey's,"  as  has  "The 
Conquest  of  Caanan,"  by  Booth  Tarking- 
ton,  in  "Harper's/'  and  "The  Deluge" 
draws  near  its  close  in  "Ainslee's."  Mrs. 
Gertrude  Atherton  writes  a  novelette  for 
the  "Smart  Set"  entitled  "The  Traveling 
Thirds." 

The  list  of  shorter  stories  is  strong  in 
promise,  Van  Tassel  Sutphen  and  Nelson 
Lloyd  for  "Harper's;"  Eden  Philpotts 
and  Philip  Verrill  Mighels,  in  the  "Cen- 
tury ;"  Ralph  Henry  Barbour,  Eben  Rex- 
ford  and  Seumas  McManus,  in  "Lippin- 
cott's ;"  W.  A.  Eraser,  in  the  "Cosmopol- 
itan /'  Sewell  Ford  and  Henry  Rowland, 
in  "McClure's;"  Justus  Miles  Forman  and 
O.  Henry,  in  "Munsey's/'  and  Harold 
MacGrath,  Beatrice  Demarest  Lloyd  and 
Frederic  Tabor  Cooper,  in  the  "Smart 
Set." 

"The  Printing  Art"  has  two  articles  in 
its  latest  number,  "The  Importance  of 
Education  in  Printing"  and  "What  Are 
the  Dangers  of  Originality?" 

The  subject  for  the  July  "Masters  in 
Art"  is  Jan  Steen. 


Best-Selling    Books 


BECAUSE  Sidney  McCall  wrote 
"Truth  Dexter"  readers  are  has- 
tening to  buy  "The  Breath  of  the 
Gods."  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  much- 
discussed  "The  Marriage  of  William 
Ashe"  increases  in  popularity ;  in  England 
and  Scotland  it  runs  a  close  race  with 
"Rose  of  the  World"  and  "Sandy."  In 
America  "Sandy"  shows  a  falling  off;  it  is 
probably  because  Mrs.  Rice  has  stepped 
too  close  to  the   borders  of  convention- 


ality, and  for  her  this  was  a  dangerous 
proceeding.  On  both  sides  of  the  Atlan- 
tic "The  Garden  of  Allah"  continues  to 
attract  many  readers.  Mr.  Hichens  has 
made  his  mark  this  time  surely. 

**De  Profundis"  is  greatly  in  demand. 
It  is  a  wonderful  document,  and  the  more 
encouragement  to  read  it  the  better.  Mr. 
White's  autobiography  seems  to  be  mak- 
ing numerous  friends,  and  "The  Opening 
of  Tibet"  is  enjoying  an  unusually  long 
career. 
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Book     News 


At  Wanamaker's,  Philadelphia. 
Fiction: 

Constance  Trescot.    By  S.  Weir  Mitchell. 

The  Quakeress.     By  Max  Adeler. 

Pam.    By  Bettina  VonHutten. 

The  Marriage  of  William  Ashe.  By  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward. 

Sandy.    By  Alice  Hegan  Rice. 

The  Garden  of  Allah.     By  Robert  Hichens. 

The  Breath  of  the  Gods.    By  Sidney  McCall. 

Rose  of  the  World.  By  Agnes  and  Egerton 
Castle. 

MlSCCI«LANEOUS: 

The  Opening  of  Tibet.    By  Perceval  Landon. 
The  Americans.    By  Hugo  Munsterberg. 
Autobiography  of  Andrew  D.  White. 
De  Profundis.     By  Oscar  Wilde. 

At  Wanamaker's,  New  York. 
Fiction: 

The  Marriage  of  William  Ashe.  By  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward. 

The  Princess  Passes.     By  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C. 
N.  Williamson. 
The  Garden  of  Allah.    By  Robert  Hichens. 
Pam.    By  Bettina  VonHutten. 
Constance  Trescott.    By  S.  Weir  Mitchell. 
The  Divine  Fire.    By  May  Sinclair. 


Miscellaneous: 

De  Profundis.    By  Oscar  Wilde. 

War  of  the  Classes.    By  Jack  London. 

The  Freedom  of  Life.  By  Annie  Paysoi* 
Call. 

Italian  Letters  of  a  Diplomat's  Wife.  By 
Madame  Waddington. 

Another  Hardy  Garden  Book.  By  Helena. 
Rutherford  Ely. 

Port  Arthur.    By  Richard  Barry. 

At  Little,  Brown  &  Company's,  Boston,. 
Massachusetts. 

Fiction: 

The  Breath  of  the  Gods.    By  Sidney  McCalL 

The  Marriage  of  William  Ashe.  By  Mrs^ 
Humphry  Ward. 

The  Mysterious  Mr.  Sabin.  By  E.  Phillips 
Oppenheim. 

The  Princess  Passes.  By  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C^ 
N.  Williamson. 

The  Orchid.     By  Robert  Grant. 

Partners  of  the  Tide.    By  Joseph  Lincoln. 

Miscellaneous: 

Autobiography  of  Andrew  D.  White. 
The  Outlook  Beautiful.    By  Lilian  Whitings 
Science  and  Immortality.    By  William  Oslcr. 
Italian  Backgrounds.    By  Edith  Wharton. 
An  American   Girl  in  Munich.     By  Maude 
Daniels. 
De  Profundis.    By  Oscar  Wilde. 


When   Woods    Afford    Retreat 

By    Norma    K.    Bright 


WHEN  Phoebus  wantonly,  his  torturing  arrows  speeds ; 
And  gleefully  along  his  fire-strewn  way  proceeds ; 
Then  flee  we  from  the  open  fields  and  heated  scene ; 
And  shelter  seek,  where  generous  and  fragrant  green 
Repose  invites ;  and  singing  brooklets  greet ; 
Where  shadowy  woods  afford  a  cool  retreat. 

When  summer  rains  on  dry  reeds  patter  unexpected  down ; 
And  clouds  of  darker  threatening,  in  the  far  sky  frown ; 
Then  follow  we  the  forest's  blossomed  path, 
Protection  needing  from  the  dusky  Storm-god's  wrath; 
Haste  we  to  where  the  woven  boughs  in  compact  roofing  meet, 
To  where  the  shadowed  summer  woods  afford  a  safe  retreat. 


BOOKS    AND 
EDITIONS 


Fiction 

At  the  Foot  of  the   Rockies.     By  Carter 
Goodloe.    Illustrated.    290  pp.    i2mo. 
Eight  short  stories  picturing  life  in  the  Ca- 
nadian Northwest.    The  author  has  the  faculty 
of  presenting  provincial  character. 

Beating  Sea  and  Changeless  Bar.  By  Jacob 
Lazarre.  133  pp.  i6mo.  American  Jewish 
Publication  Society. 

Four  stories  of  past  Jewish  life,  laid  in  the 
Assyrian  siege  of  Jerusalem,  under  the  Mac- 
cabees, in  Spain  and  in  California.  In  each  the 
Jewish  maiden  refuses  the  offer  of  the  Gentile, 
the  same  theme  of  racial  resistance  being  ex- 
pounded in  a  California  mining  camp,  as  in 
Jerusalem  under  Hezekiah. 

Bishop's  Niece,  The.  By  George  H.  Picard, 
Author  of  "A  Mission  Flower,"  etc.  Illus- 
trated. 208  pp.  i2mo.  Herbert  B.  Turner  & 
Co. 

A  maid  and  a  man,  both  strong  willed,  are  in 
love,  but  opposed  by  both  of  their  families, 
through  prejudice  born  of  difference  in  re- 
ligion. There  is  much  interference,  much  un- 
pleasant bickering.  The  story  closes,  after  the 
marriage,  with  a  reconciliation  of  all  concerned. 

David  Ransom's  Watch.  By  "Pansy."  Illus- 
trated. 344  pp.  i2mo.  Lothrop,  Lee  & 
Shepard  Company. 

This  is  a  story  of  a  very  good  man,  endowed 
with  an  unselfishness  so  rare  as  to  savor  some- 
what of  exaggeration.  As  an  example,  how- 
ever, of  what  a  noble  character  like  his  would 
be,  one  feels  better  after  residing  it,  and  if 
things  have  gone  amiss,  the  little  volume  will 
have  a  tendency  to  clear  some  of  the  clouds 
away. 

Digressions  of  Polly,  The.  By  Helen  Row- 
land. Illustrated.  262  pp.  i2mo.  The  Baker 
&  Taylor  Co. 

Polly  is  engaged.  She  digresses  in  many  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  engaged,  from  the  early 
kisses,  to  the  later  selection  of  the  marriage 
ceremonies,  and  is  throughout  charming. 

Dorset  Dear.     By  M.   E.   Francis.     332  pp. 

i2mo.     Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

Mrs.  Francis  Blundell  writes  with  a  rare 
sympathy  and  a  knowledge  of  her  ground.  She 
has  admirably  worked  in  the  local  colorings  in 
these  idylls  of  English  country  life.  These  are 
the  children  of  the  soil,  Ann  Kerley  and  the 
rest  of  them,  with  their  superstitions,  their 
loves,  their  hates  and  all  the  other  parapher- 
nalia that  go  to  make  up  humanity.    The  ec- 


centricities of  Dorsetshire  have  been  carefully 
studied,  the  people  are  understood  and  are 
faithfully  portrayed.  These  little  tales  are  full 
of  enjoyment  and  have  a  satisfaction  for  the 
literary  taste. 

Elder  Brother,  The.  By  Theodore  D.  Jer- 
vey.  522  pp.  i2mo.  Neale  Publishing  Com- 
pany. 

A  novel  laid  in  the  early  sixties  and  divided 
into  two  "Books,"  the  first  being  cast  almost  in 
the  form  of  an  introduction  of  the  characters 
and  occupying  less  than  fifty  pages.  A  sym- 
pathetic account  is  given  of  the  war,  its  causes, 
effects  and  devastating  results  to  the  South, 
all  written  from  a  Southern  standpoint,  though 
with  less  bitterness  than  is  usually  apparent. 

Fat  of  the  Land,  The.  By  John  Williams 
Streeter.  Macmillan's  Paper  Novels.  i2mo. 
The  Macmillan  Company. 

Foes  in  Law.  By  Rhoda  Broughton.  Paper. 
i2mo.     The  Macmillan   Company. 

Garden  of  a  Commuter's  Wife,  The.  Paper. 
i2mo.  Macmillan  Paper  Novels.  The  Mac- 
millan Company. 

On  tjie  We-a  Trail.  By  Caroline  Brown. 
Paper.    i2mo.    The  Macmillan  Company. 

Spirit  of  the  Service,  The.  By  Edith  Elmer 
Wood.  Macmillan  Paper  Novels.  i2mo. 
The  Macmillan  Company. 

In  this  group  of  Macmillan's  paper  novels 
"The  Garden  of  the  Commuter's  Wife"  was 
first  published  in  1901.  It  contains  many  hu- 
morous incidents.  "The  Spirit  of  the  Service," 
published  in  1903,  contains  some  politics,  an 
erratic  Irishman,  and  much  class  discussion. 
"The  Fat  of  the  Land"  (1904),  is  the  story  of 
an  American  farm  with  a  close  personal  ac- 
count of  dairy  and  other  farm  duties,  with  re- 
munerative results.  In  "Foes  in  Law"  (1900), 
a  somewhat  bombastic  clergyman  is  in  love 
with  a  girl  and  surprises  her  with  an  unexpected 
offer  of  marriage  couched  in  rather  caddish 
terms.  He  is  much  dismayed  over  her  refusal. 
"On  the  We-A  Trail"  (1903),  is  a  story  of  life 
in  the  wilderness,  fraught  with  peril  from  the 
savages,  and  giving  interesting  description  of 
the  region. 

Hundredth  Acre,  The.     By  John   Camden. 

320  pp.    i2mo.    Herbert  B.  Turner  &  Co. 

Written  from  an  English  standpoint,  but  with 
French  characters,  this  opens  with  a  sudden 
and  inexplicable  death.  On  investigation,  poi- 
son is  found  in  the  dead  man's  wine-glass, 
which  opens  the  theory  of  suicide,  but  no  one 
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had  seen  him  put  anything  into  the  glass,  and 
others  partook  of  the  same  wine.  The  mystery 
is  carried  through  the  successive  chapters  with 
considerable  skill  and  ends  with  a  most  un- 
expected development. 

Marquise's  Millions,  The.  By  Frances  Ay- 
mar  Mathews.  i2mo.  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company. 

A  plot  by  some  conscienceless  American  to 
secure  money  from  a  devout  and  aged  Mar- 
quise, with  the  assistance  of  a  French  Duke, 
whose  title  comes  from  the  Empire,  is  frus- 
trated by  the  sudden  self-respect  of  the  young 
American  woman  concerned. 

History 

In  and  Out  op  the  Lines.  By  Frances  Thom- 
as Howard.  238  pp.  i2mo.  The  Neale  Pub- 
lishing Company. 

An  account  written  in   1870  of  the  experi- 
ences of  a  confederate  family  on  a  plantation 
near  Dalton,  Ga.,  over  whose  farm  Sherman's 
army  swept  in  1864.     The  experiences  of  the 
family,     composed  exclusively  of  women,  are 
carefully  detailed.     Personal  narratives  are  in- 
cluded and  fragments  of  military  orders.    The 
entire  narrative  is  told  with  great  bitterness, 
but   contains   many   minute   details  and  much 
personal  experience  of  value  to  the  historian. 
Some  old  stories  are  incorporated. 
Iowa:  The  First  Free  State  in  the  Louis- 
iana Purchase.     By  William  Salter.     Illus- 
trated.   282  pp.    Indexed.    i2mo.    A.  C.  Mc- 
Clurg  &  Co. 

The  author,  a  Congregational  clergyman  who 
has  held  one  charge  in  Burlington,  la.,  since 
1846,  has  in  the  last  20  years  written  many 
works  on  Iowa  men  and  its  history.  In  this 
work  he  has  written  the  history  of  Iowa,  down 
to  the  adoption  of  its  Constitution,  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  title.  Half  the  volume  is  de- 
voted to  Indian  life  and  French  discovery,  and 
the  other  half  to  the  successful  struggle  agamst 
the  introduction  of  slavery. 

Ireland  in  the  New  Century.    By  the  Right 

Hon.  Sir  Horace  Plunkett.    Popular  edition. 

With  an  epilogue  in  answer  to  some  critics. 

322  pp.    Indexed.    8vo.    E.  P.  Button  &  Co. 

A  reprint  in  cheaper  shape,  of  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett's  work  upon  Ireland  and  its  present 
condition,  in  which  from  the  standpoint  of  his 
position  on  the  Congested  Districts  Commis- 
sion, he  endeavors  to  show  what  has  been  ac- 
complished for  Ireland,  what  still  needs  to  be 
accomplished  and  in  particular,  the  grave  de- 
mand at  the  present  time,  for  social  and  moral, 
rather  than  agrarian  reforms. 

Our  Presidents  and  How  We  Make  Them. 

By  Colonel  A.  K.  McClure.    Revised  edition. 

With  portraits.     494  pp.     Indexed.     Harper 

&  Bros. 

A  second  edition,  first  issued  in  1900,  giving 
a  summary  of  Presidential  contests  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Government,  containing  dur- 
ing the  last  half  century  much  personal  knowl- 
edge and  reminiscence.     The  author  was  for 


half  a  century  a  leading  Pennsylvania  editor 
and  is  now  Prothonotary  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State. 

Political  and  Social  Science 

Economy  in  Education.  By  Ruric  Nevell 
Roark.  246  pp.  Indexed.  i2mo.  American 
Book  Company. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  Dean  of  Ped- 
agogy in  the  Kentucky  State  College — in  one 
of  the  States  in  the  Union  most  backward  in 
education  this  work  gives  a  careful,  practical 
study  of  the  best  plan  by  which  the  difficulty 
of  the  rural  school,  the  poor  college  and  the 
city  school  can  be  made  valuable  through  the 
inter-relations  of  units  and  an  attempt  to  carry 
culture  through  all  stages  by  the  early  use, 
under  rural  conditions,  of  the  various  forms  of 
broad  culture  which  need  little  in  books  or  ap- 
paratus. 

Ethics  of  Imperialism,  The.     By  Albert  R. 

Carman.    177  pp.    i2mo.    Herbert  B.  Turner 

&  Co. 

A  discussion  of  the  paradox  that  Christian 
nations  are  frankly  ImperiaHstic,  reaching  the 
conclusion  that  this  is  one  of  the  unconscious 
steps  by  which  liberty  has  been  secured  through 
a  past  surrender  of  certain  rights  for  a  period. 
"We  shall  get  universal  peace,  just  as  we  got 
domestic  peace  and  civil  peace — that  is,  in  the 
slow  conviction  of  the  vast  majority  that  their 
interests  would  be  best  protected  if  they  com- 
bined their  force  to  compel  peace— never  by 
asking  them  to  draw  away  through  force  so 
that  they  could  not,  if  they  wanted  to,  break 
the  peace." 

Mass  and  Class.    A  survey  of  social  divisions. 

By  W.  J.  Ghent.    Paper  edition.    i2mo.    The 

Macmillan  Company. 

This  study  of  the  sociological  field,  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  advance  of  the  masses, 
appeared  in  1904  and  is  now  reprinted  in  a 
cheaper  edition.  It  is  a  plea  for  the  develop- 
ment of  class  feeling  and  organic  relations 
among  the  lower  ranks  of  producers. 

Religion 

Christian  Ministry,  The.    By  Lyman  Abbott. 

317  pp.     i2mo.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

A  reproduction  of  the  "Lyman  Beecher"  lec- 
tures before  the  Yale  Theological  Seminary  at 
New  Haven,  and  the  "Earle"  lectures  before 
the  Pacific  Theological  Seminary  at  Berkley, 
Cal.  The  fundamental  and  indispensable  creed 
of  a  Christian  clergyman,  his  function,  his  au- 
thority, his  individual  and  social  message,  his 
work  as  priest,  his  qualifications  and  the  extent 
to  which  the  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ  sheds 
light  upon  current  work,  are  discussed  in  suc- 
cessive chapters  written  in  the  historic  spirit 
from  the  standpoint  of  liberal  orthodoxy.  The 
author  is  the  editor  of  the  "Outlook"  and  one 
of  the  foremost  speakers  and  writers  in  the 
country. 

Kingdom  of  Infancy,  The.     By  Marie  War- 
dell.    194  pp.    i2mo.    The  Nunc  Licet  Press. 
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Reverent  and  sympathetic  studies,  pietistic  in 
spirit,  of  the  possibilities  of  the  future  life  for 
the  infant  early  taken.  Its  closing  chapters 
forget  that  they  are  "Neither  married  nor 
given  in  marriage." 

Witness  to  the  Influence  of  Christ,  The. 
By  William  Boyd  Carpenter.  William  Bel- 
den  Noble  Lectures  for  1904.  180  pp.  i2mo. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
The  Bishop  of  Ripon,  William  Boyd  Car- 
penter, in  these  lectures  delivered  at  Harvard; 
excludes  all  evidence  as  to  miracle  and  inspira- 
tion and  deals  only  with  the  historical  fact  of 
the  influence  of  Christ  and  the  spiritual  fact  of 
his  religious  experience.  It  opens  with  a  plea 
for  the  acceptance  of  the  broad  facts  of  the  in- 
fluence of  Christ  as  related  in  history,  as  a 
sufficient  ground  for  a  careful  consideration  of 
His  claim  to  act  as  example  and  moral  leader. 
The  personality  of  Christ,  His  work  in  ethics: 
in  revealing  the  law  of  the  soul:  His  authority 
and  the  verification  of  His  mission  in  His  ex- 
periences, are  the  general  topics  under  which 
the  personal  influence  of  Christ  is  discussed. 
Throughout  there  is  a  non-dogmatic  and  non- 
contentious  attitude. 

Scien  ce 

EvoLUTJON     OP     Man,     The.      By     Wilhelm 

Bolsche.     Translated  by  Ernest  Untermann. 

Illustrated.    160  pp.    i6mo.    Charles  H.  Kerr 

&  Co. 

A  summary  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution  as 
applied  to  the  descent  of  man,  translated  from 
a  German  authority,  but  lacking  the  applica- 
tion of  more  recent  theories  and  the  limita- 
tions of  the  Darwinian  hypothesis,  created  by 
the  knowledge  of  other  causes  than  those  of 
the  struggle  for  existence. 

Man:  An  Introduction  to  Anthropology. 
By  W.  E.  Rotzell.  Second  edition.  182  pp. 
Indexed.  i2mo.  John  Joseph  McVey,  Phila- 
delphia. 

A  second  edition  of  a  summary  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  human  race,  the  remains  of  prim- 
itive man,  the  various  branches  into  which  man 
is  now  divided,  with  closing  words  on  writing 
and  language,  first  published  in  1900  and  pre- 
pared by  the  lecturer  on  botany  and  geology 
at  the  Hahnemann  Medical  College,  Philadel- 
phia. It  is  evidently  written  in  order  to  pre- 
pare a  useful  manual  for  students  needing  gen- 
eral information  on  this  subject. 

New  Knowldege,  The.  By  Robert  Kennedy 
Duncan.  Illustrated.  257  pp.  Indexed.  8vo. 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

A  rapid  summary,  endeavoring  to  give  the 
accepted  view  in  regard  to  the  constitution  of 
matter  as  made  known  by  the  periodic  law  in 
chemistry  and  radio  activity.  The  book  closes 
with  chapters  upon  the  evolution  of  the  atom 
and  the  conception  of  the  universe  evolved  by 
the  new  theory.  Little  attention  is  paid  to  past 
history  and  every  effort  made  to  state  clearly 
the  present  view.  The  author  is  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  Washington  and  Jefferson  Col- 
lege. 


Educational 

^SCHYLUS.  The  Prombtheus.    With  introduc- 
tion  and   notes    by  Joseph   Edward    Harry. 
With  frontispiece.    343  pp.    Indexed.    i2mo. 
American  Book  Company. 
Prepared  by  the  Professor  of  Greek  in  the 
University   of   Pennsylvania,   this   text  of  the 
-/^schylean  play  is  nearly  one-half  an  introduc- 
tion dealing  with  the  poet,  the  work  and  its 
myths.    The  text  is  accompanied  by  notes  upon 
the  same  page,  dealing  particularly  with  geo- 
graphical matters.    An  appei.dix  gives  readings 
and  an  index  of  Greek  words,  and  an  English 
index  ©f  subjects   closes  the  volume. 

Das  AmulETT.  By  Conrad  Ferdinand  Meyer. 
With  introduction  and  notes  by  C.  C.  Glas- 
cock. 165  pp.  i2mo.  American  Book  Com- 
pany. 

This  brief  historical  novelle  is  laid  in  the 
days  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Au- 
gust, 1572.  Its  author,  a  leading  German 
writer,  born  in  Zurich,  has  for  twenty  years 
produced  short  historical  stories  and  is  also 
known  as  a  poet.  This  edition  is  accompanied 
by  a  glossary  and  a  preface  giving  a  critical 
review  of  Meyer's  work. 

Essentials  in  American  History.  By  Albert 
Bushnell  Hart.  Illustrated.  584  pp.  In- 
dexed. i2mo.  American  Book  Company. 
The  colonial  period  has  a  comparatively  brief 
discussion  in  this  summary  of  American  his- 
tory. Written  simply,  it  is  a  narrative  and  con- 
tinuous account,  rather  than  analytic.  Its  ref- 
erences include  not  only  more  important  works, 
but  lists  and  maps  and  fiction  upon  each  sub- 
ject. The  author.  Professor  of  History  in  Har- 
vard University,  has  followed  in  it  his  usual 
vie\v  which  treats  the  narrative  of  American 
affairs  rather  with  reference  to  the  facts  de- 
veloped than  with  any  general  view  of  its 
destiny  and  development.  The  works  of  refer- 
ence cited  are  carefully  kept  within  the  means 
of  an  ordinary  high  school,  a  brief  list  being 
given,  costing  about  $25,  for  use  on  the  teach- 
er's desk  and  a  general  bibliography,  with  a 
certain  number  of  important  works  indicate 
that  the  purpose  of  the  work  is  to  form  a  com- 
pact and  useful  manual  which  can  be  made  the 
basis  of  exposition  by  the  teacher  and  reading 
by  the  pupil  at  the  high  school  period,  or  later. 

Essentials  in  English  History.    By  Albert 
Perry   Walker    in    consultation    with   Albert 
Bushnell  Hart.    Illustrated.    550  pp.  Indexed. 
i2mo.    American  Book  Company. 
One  of  four  books  written  upon  the  same 
plan  dealing  first,  by  Arthur  Mayer  Wolfson, 
with  Ancient  History;  by  S.   B.   Hardy,  with 
Mediaeval  and  Modern;  by  Albert  Perry  Walk- 
er,  with   English,   and   Albert   Bushnell   Hart, 
with  American  History.    This  volume  on  Eng- 
lish History,  the  third  of  the  series,  is  written 
by  the   Master  of   the   Boston   English   High 
School.     In  the  briefest  possible  space  the  les- 
son is  brought  down  to  the  origin  of  English 
institutions  after  the  Teuton  conquest.     From 
this  point  a  fuller  treatment  is  employed.    The 
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book  differs  from  most  school  histories  in  an 
unusually  careful  discussion  of  the  bases  of 
English  society  in  early  land  ownership,  and 
the  relations  between  the  large  and  small  land- 
holder, and  the  landholder  of  all  classes;  as 
well  as  the  worker  upon  the  land.  A  number 
of  royal  pedigrees  and  maps  appear  and  atten- 
tion is  devoted  to  the  literary  and  social  his- 
tory of  the  period  Each  chapter  has  topics 
for  themes  and  research,  and  a  full  series  of 
references,  not  merely  to  the  works  cited,  but 
to  the  pages  on  which,  in  each  case,  a  fuller  de- 
scription of  the  particular  period  can  be  found 

Essentials  of  Latin.  By  Henry  Carm  Pear- 
son. 314  pp.  Indexed.  i2mo.  American 
Book  Company. 

Extracts  beginning  with  sentences  and  going 
on  to  paragraphs,  selected  from  Caesar's  "Gal- 
lic Wars,"  which  is  used  as  the  basis  of  the  ac- 
quirement of  the  essentials  of  Latin.  The  work 
contains  paradigms  and  a  vocabulary,  with  a 
synthetic  application  of  these  sentences  and 
extracts,  each  accompanied  by  exercises  in 
Latin  composition,  by  a  vocabulary,  questions 
and  review  exercises.  The  work  is  an  applica- 
tion of  what  is  already  known  as  the  Meister- 
shaft  system,  to  the  work  of  Latin  translation. 

Fairy   Reader,  The.     Adapted   from  Grimm 
and  Andersen  by  James  Baldwin.    Illustrated. 
190  pp.    i2mo.    American  Book  Company. 
Several   of   the   lighter   of   Grimm's    stories 

have  been  rewritten  in  words  of  one  syllable 

for  use  as  a  reader  by  a  child,  prepared  by  one 

already  known  in  this  field. 

First  View  of  English  Literature,  A.    By 
William  Vaughn  Moody  and  Henry  Morss 
Lovett.    Illustrated.    375  PP-    Indexed  i2mo. 
Charles  Scr^bner's  Sons. 
A  sketch  of  English  literature,  based  upon 
the    author's    larger    work,    "The    History   of 
English  Literature."    A  brief  summary  of  each 
author    is    preceded    by    an    account    of    the 
period,  and  succeeded  by  questions  and  a  read- 
ing guide.  The  work  is  intended  for  high  school 
use  and  the  criticism  upon  each  author  is  nec- 
essarily of  the  briefest  order.     One  of  its  au- 
thors, Mr.  Moody,  is  one  of  the  coming  poets 
of  to-day  and  has  just  left  a  chair  at  Chicago 
University  to  devote  himself  to  letters.     The 
work  is  marked  by  criticism  both  compact  and 
just. 

Orammaire  Francaise.     Par  J.   H.  Worman 

et  A.  de  Rougemont.    Revised  by  Louis  W. 

Arnold.    197  pp.    Indexed.    i2mo.    American 

Book  Company. 

A  revision  of  a  grammar  first  issued  in  1883. 
This  edition  treats  more  fully  personal  pro- 
nouns, conjunctives,  disjunctives,  relatives  and 
interrogations.  The  work  during  the  last 
twenty  years  has  been  in  constant  use  in  ele- 
mentary French  study,  commending  itself  by 
its  simplicity. 

History  and  Government  of  the  United 
States.     For  evening  schools.     By  William 


Estabrook  Chancellor.    Illustrated.     104  pp. 
Indexed     i2mo.    American  Book  Company. 

This  short  summary  of  American  history  and 
the  organization  of  American  Government  is 
particularly  intended  for  evening  schools,  with 
the  hope  and  purpose  of  giving  precisely  what 
is  needed  for  foreigners  just  arrived  in  this 
country,  particularly  those  who  wish  to  be 
naturalized. 

Ireland's  Story.  By  Charles  Johnston  and 
Carita  Spencer.  Illustrated.  389  pp.  In- 
dexed.   i2mo.    Houghton,  MifRin  &  Co. 

This  school  history,  written  with  a  passion- 
ate devotion  to  the  Irish  cause,  reviews  the 
legends  of  the  heathen  period  before  entering 
on  the  Christian  conversion  of  Ireland  under 
Patrick  and  the  share  of  the  island  in  preserv- 
ing learning  for  North  Europe.  Three-quar- 
ters of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the  history  of 
Ireland  since  the  entrance  of  the  Normans, 
while  the  last  seventy  years  occupies  the  clos- 
ing fourth  of  the  book.  Illustrations  are  nu- 
merous. Historical  maps  accompany  the  text. 
The  book  is  written  throughout  with  a  strong 
bias,  not  at  present  usual  in  text  books. 

Latin  Compositjon.  Part  I.  Based  on  Caesar. 
By  Benjamin  L.  D'Ooge.  131  pp.  i2mo. 
American  Book  Company. 

Latin  Composition.  Parts  II  and  III.  Based 
on  Cicero.  By  Benjamin  L.  D'Ooge.  190 
pp.     i2mo.    American  Book  Company. 

These  volumes,  "Part  I"  and  "Parts  II  and 
III,"  are  written  from  the  standpoint  of  one 
who  is  accustomed  in  his  teaching  to  use  Latin 
prose  composition  as  a  vehicle  for  a  fuller  ac- 
quaintance with  the  meaning  of  Latin  work 
studied  and  a  literary  discipline,  rather  than 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  mastery  of  the 
language  itself.  Accordingly,  in  both  parts, 
sentences  in  the  one  case  from  Caesar's  Gallic 
Wars,  and  in  the  other  from  Cicero's  orations, 
are  used  as  key  phrases,  in  order  to  illustrate 
an  ordered  system  of  Latin  syntax.  Each 
sentence  is  treated  as  the  basis  of  a  series  of 
English  variants  provided  with  notes,  a  vo- 
cabulary, and  an  analysis  of  the  original  Latin 
sentence.  No  effort  is  made  towards  original 
composition. 

Manuai,  of  Ei*ocution  and  Expression,  A. 
By  the  Rev.  Albert  Francis  Tenney.  298 
pp.    i2mo.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

The  instructor  in  elocution  at  the  General 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  and  Berkley 
Divinity  School,  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  has 
prepared  this  manual  primarily  for  use  in  his 
own  classes,  but  it  is  intended  also  to  be  of 
general  value.  After  a  discussion  of  the  crea- 
tion of  the  voice  and  an  analysis  of  breath, 
pressure  and  tone  production,  the  subject  of 
enunciation,  pronunciation,  method,  emphasis, 
rhjrthm  and  gesture  are  discussed  with  the 
usual  attempt  to  indicate  verbally  what  can 
scarcely  be  conveyed  except  by  the  ear. 


New     Books     and     New     Editions 
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Our  First  Century.  By  George  Gary  Eggles- 
ton,  author  of  "Dorothy  South,"  etc.  Illus- 
trated. 262  pp.  Indexed.  i2mo.  A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Go. 

An  attempt  to  tell  the  story  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Gentury  in  short  chapters,  for  children, 
with  much  simplicity  and  much  graphic  detail 
in  regard  to  home  and  personal  life.  Mr.  Eg- 
gleston's  pleasant  manner  is  one  that  young 
readers  will  appreciate. 

Practical  New  Standard  Speller.     By  Al- 
bert B.  Chambers.    Edited  by  E.  T.  Roe.    Il- 
lustrated.   240  pp.    i2mo.    Laird  &  Lee. 
This  speller  is  intended  for  the  use  of  pri- 
mary, intermediate  and  grammar  grades.     Its 
special  peculiarity  lies  in  the  free  use  of  dicta- 
tion exercises,  of  poems,  interspersed,  and  ar- 
rangement of  words  in  the  hope  of  aiding  the 
memory. 

Selections  from   the  Public  and   Private 
Law  of  the  Romans.     With  a  commentary 
by  James   J.    Robinson.     291   pp.     Indexed. 
i2mo.    American  Book  Company. 
These   selections   from   the   Roman   law   are 
preceded   by  an  introduction   which   describes 
the  general  character  of  the  works  which  em- 
body our  knowledge  of  this   system  of  juris- 
prudence.    Various  chapters  in  the  code,  like 
marriage,  adoption,  property,  agency,  etc.,  are 
given  with  notes  explaining  legal  terms. 

.Simple  Grammaire  Francaise.  Par  Paul  Bercy 
et  Georges  Gastegnier.  i2mo.  William  R. 
Jenkins. 

A  grammar  of  French  in  French  with  a  trans- 
lation in  English  of  the  more  difficult  words 
run  in  the  line.  Its  purpose  is  to  secure  drill 
in  simple  French  while  mastering  the  work  of 
learning  French  grammar. 

Staple  of  News,  The.  By  Ben  Jonson.  Edited, 

with  introduction  and  notes  by  De  Winter. 

Yale  Studies  in  English.    Paper.    8vo.  Henry 

Holt  &  Go. 

A  careful  study  of  the  text,  history  and  char- 
acter, with  a  glossary  of  the  last  work  by  Ben 
Jonson,  just  before  a  stroke  of  paralysis  de- 
prived him  of  his  powers. 

Reference 

Directory  of  Directx)rs  in  the  City  of 
Philadelphia,  The.  1905.  Illustrated.  8vo. 
Goodman's  Sons  &  Go. 

Officers  and  directors  of  all  Philadelphia  cor- 
porations are  here  indexed.  The  business  world 
needs  just  this  kind  of  "commercial  and  finan- 
cial blue-book,"  complete  and  designed  for 
convenient  use  as  a  work  of  reference.  The 
photogravure  portraits  of  eminent  financiers 
form  an  attractive  feature. 

Laird   and    Lee's    Perpetual    Date    Book. 

32mo.    Laird  &  Lee. 

A  memorandum  book  intended  to  furnish  a 
place  in  which  dates  can  be  kept  through  suc- 
cessive   years.     An   ingenious    device    enables 


the  day  of  the  week  to  be  found  for  each  day  in 
any  year  of  the  Christian  era,  by  the  application 
of  the  uncial  letters. 

Miniature  Dictionary  of  the  ^French  and 
English  Languages.  By  Brown  and  Martin. 
With  additions  by  J.  Duhamel.  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Go. 

Miniature  Dictionary  of  tjie  English  and 

French  Languages.    By  Brown  and  Martin. 

With  additions  by  J.  Duhamel.    E.  P.  Dutton 

&  Go. 

This  edition  of  these  dictionaries  is  printed  on 
thin,  opaque  paper  and  on  a  page  so  small  that 
the  book  can  be  slipped  into  a  waistcoat 
pocket.  The  definitions  are  in  general  con- 
fined to  a  single  line,  sometimes  misleading,  as 
where  "arpant"  is  translated  as  "acre." 

Traveler's  Handbook.  For  transatlantic  tour- 
ists. By  Josephine  Tozier,  author  of  "Among 
English  Inns."  211  pp.  i6mo.  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Company. 

This  traveler's  handbook  is  wholly  occupied 
with  minute  directions  in  regard  to  travel  and 
the  approach  and  entrance  to  each  country, 
with  information  as  to  cabs  and  guides.  It 
has  many  minute  details  of  value  to  those  with- 
out experience  and  with  no  one  at  hand  to 
whom  to  turn  for  information,  and  much  which 
will  be  of  value  even  to  those  who  have  been 
taught  by  much  travel. 

Natural     History 

Half  Hours  with  the  Lower  Animals.    By 
Charles   Frederick   Holder,  author  of   "Ele- 
ments of  Zoology,"  etc.    Illustrated.    232  pp. 
Indexed.     i2mo.    American  Book  Company. 
A  popular  account,  beginning  with  the  pro- 
tozoans and  sponges  and  taking  up  the  radiates, 
worms,  mollusks,  crustaceans  and  insects.    The 
work   is   fully  illustrated.     There  is  much  de- 
scription and  little  analysis.    The  author,  a  na- 
turalist at  Pasadena,  California,  writes  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  a  reader  for  use  in  nature 
work.    The  biographer  of  Darwin,  he  has  writ- 
ten many  short  works  on  natural  history  study. 

Hunting  Without  a  Gun  and  Other  Papers. 

By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.     Illustrated.     381 

pp.     i2mo.     Forest  and  Stream    Publishing 

Company. 

Most  of  these  papers  originally  appeared  in 
"Forest  and  Stream."  The  author  (born  1833; 
died  1900).  was  a  draftsman,  an  observer  of 
nature  and  through  many  years  in  Vermont 
and  in  Canada  followed  closely  the  life  of  the 
woods.  The  title  sums  the  basis  of  observa- 
tion which  consists  of  patient  watchfulness 
through  many  years  in  field  and  forest  of  their 
animal  life. 

Verse 

Charm  of  Youth,  The.    By  Alexander  Jessup. 

95  pp.    i2mo.    Herbert  B.  Turner  &  Go. 

Poems  of  personal  experiences  with  para- 
phrases from  the  Greek  Anthology  and  other 
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signs  of  a  wider  acquaintance  with  letters  than 
is  usually  the  case  in  a  first  volume  of  verse. 

Flying  Lesson,  The.  Selections  from  Petrarch. 

By  Agnes  Tobin.    With  frontispiece  designed 

by  Walter  H.  Pritchard.  8vo.  William  Heine- 

mann,  London. 

Verses  on  love's  loss,  translated  from 
Petrarch,  being:  Ten  sonnets,  two  Canzoni;  A 
Ballata;  A  Double  Sestina.  The  work  is  grace- 
fully printed  in  parchment  cover,  with  ribbon 
tie  after  the  Italian  fashion  in  Petrarch's  period. 

Selectio  ns 

Epigrams  and  Aphorisms.     By  Oscar  Wilde. 

8vo.    John  W.  Luce  Company. 

Brief  extracts  from  Oscar  Wilde's  works, 
full  of  suggestion  and  an  easy  cynicism.  It  is 
undoubtedly  true,  as  the  preface  remarks,  that 
Wilde  is  better  known  than  his  works,  and  that 
the  best  of  his  works  were  his  briefer  utter- 
ances. 

Life  Illumined.  By  Ella  Dann  Moore.  442 
pp.  Indexed.  i2mo.  The  Neale  Publishing 
Company. 

Extracts  on  leading  topics  from  a  wide  range 
of  authors  forming  a  commonplace  book  with 
a  list  of  authors  quoted,  but  without  an  index. 

Essays 

Essays  o*  Free  Thinking  and  Plain  Speak- 
ing.   By  Leshe  Stephen.    With  introductory 
essays  on  Leshe  Stephen  and  His  Work  by 
James  Bryce  and  Herbert  Paul.    With  frontis- 
piece.   8vo.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
A  reprint,  with  an  essay  by  James  Bryce  and 
Herbert  Paul  on   Leslie  Stephen's  work,  of  a 
volume  of  critical  essays  which  first  appeared 
in  1873.     The  present  issue  has  its  chief  value 
for   the   frank   acknowledgment   which    it   con- 
tains of  Stephen's  position  as  the  most  weighty 
of  recent  English  critics. 

Grey  Brethren,  The.     By  Michael   Fairless, 
author  of  "The  Roadmender,"  etc.     147  pp. 
i6mo.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
Essays  on  the  life  of  friends,  German  Christ- 
mas    Eve,   other  phases   of  German   life,  and 
four  fairy  stories.     Two  or  three  short  poems 
are  inserted.     The  entire  volume  has  a  touch 
of  personal  feeling,  with  no  special  power  of 
personal  expression. 

Juvenile 

Child's  "David  Copperfield"  and  "Oliver 
Twist,"  The.  Retold  by  Annie  Douglas 
Severance.  Eclectic  School  Readings.  Il- 
lustrated. 160  pp.  i2mo.  American  Book 
Company. 

A  condensation  of  two  great  novels,  in  which 
the  author  says  that  her  object  has  been  to  sim- 
plify by  excluding  from  them  the  elements  of 
unpleasantness    and    discursiveness,    which    at 


times  mar  the  original  works.  The  lesser  char- 
acters are  omitted  and  nothing  is  left  but  the 
bare  outline  of  the  story. 

Child  Vivien  and  Other  Tales,  The.  By 
Charlotte  J.  Cipriani.  Illustrated.  8vo.  Rand. 
McXally  &  Co. 

A  translation  rewritten  and  arranged  for 
youthful  readers  of  the  story  of  "The  faithful 
greyhound"  and  other  episodes  from  French 
epics  of  the  Thirteenth  Century.  A  preface 
recalls  the  importance  of  the  French  epic  in 
the  growth  of  modern  letters  and  the  probabil- 
ity that  some  of  its  poems  like  "Enfances 
Vivien"  were  originally  written  for  children. 

Fairy    Tales    That    Every    Child    Should 

Know.     Edited  by  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie. 

Illustrated   by   B.    Osterag.     370  pp.      i2mo. 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

A  selection  of  fairy  stories  covering  the  en- 
tire range  of  folk-lore.  Teuton,  Arab,  Celtic 
and  modern  Scandanavian,  told  simply,  edited 
with  care,  and  prefaced  by  the  editor. 

Miscellaneous 

Man  Limitless.  By  Lloyd  B.  Wilson,  author 
of  "Paths  to  Power,"  etc.  224  pp.  i2mo.  R. 
F.  Fenno  &  Co. 

A  work  of  the  "new  thought"  urging  auto- 
suggestion and  concluding  from  various  utter- 
ances of  Shakespeare's,  that  he  had  **spirit 
guides." 

Motors  and  Motoring.  By  Henry  J.  Spooner. 

99  pp.  indexed.     i6mo.     Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

The  gasoline  engine  system  is  the  one  chiefly 
dealt  with  in  this  manual,  which  the  author 
says  is  written  to  assist  beginners  to  acquire 
useful  information,  forming  an  introduction  to 
the  mechanics  of  motoring,  explaining  them  in 
non-technical  language,  looking  especially  to 
the  needs  of  those  without  access  to  large 
works  or  an  acquaintance  with  mechanical  en- 
gineering. 

Napoleon  Myth,  The.  By  Henry  Ridgely 
Evans.  Containing  a  reprint  of  **The  Grand 
Erratum,"  by  Jean  Baptiste  Peres,  and  an 
introduction  by  Dr.  Paul  Carus.  Illustratecl. 
65  pp.  8vo.  The  Open  Court  Publishing 
Company. 

Succeeding  Whately  by  eight  years,  Jean 
Baptiste  Peres  used  the  Irish  Archbishop's 
argument  against  the  existence  of  Napoleon 
in  a  work  called  "The  Grand  Erratum."  It 
is  now  published  by  Dr.  Carus,  the  editor  of 
"The  Open  Court,"  with  numerous  illustra- 
tions from  prints  of  incidents  in  Napoleon's 
Hfe. 

Typical  Tuberculosis.     By  John  Aulde.     2j 

pp.     Paper.    8vo. 

A  brief  medical  summary  of  typical  cases  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis,  with  temperature 
charts.  The  author  claims  to  be  able  to  cure 
tuberculosis. 
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Early     Pennsylvania    Poets 

By    Ellis     Paxson     Oberholtzer 
Author    of    «<Robcrt    Morris,"      ''Abraham    Lincoln,"     etc 


WHEN,  in  1753,  Dr.  William  Smith 
became  the  provost  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Philadelphia,  the  ancestor 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  he 
made  himself  a  tower  of  influence  in  the 
city,  engaging  actively  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  life  there — moral,  social,  po- 
litical, scientific,  pedagogical  and  literary. 
Smith  had  not  been  provost  very  long 
when  his  practical  interest  in  intellectual 
affairs  was  manifested  in  an  effort  to  found 
a  literary  review,  called  "The  American 
Magazine  and  Monthly  Chronicle  for  the 
British  Colonies."  It  was  printed  by  the 
Bradfords,  presumably  for  a  "society  of 
gentlemen,"  which  in  truth  consisted  of 
Dr.  Smith  and  several  of  his  pupils  in  the 
college.  The  review  made  its  first  ap- 
pearance in  October,  1757,  and  continued 
for  a  year,  when  it  was  given  up,  less,  it 
seems,  because  of  its  unprofitableness  than 
because  of  its  editor's  dispute  with  the 
Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  which  sent  him 
first  to  prison  and  then  to  England.  It 
had  the  distinct  stamp  of  America,  being 
filled  with  original  material — poems,  es- 
says, scientific  articles,  etc.,  written  by  Dr. 
Smith  himself  or  by  the  young  men  he 
drew  about  him  at  the  college.  In  this 
magazine  many  of  the  poems  of  Thomas 
Godfrey,  Jr.,  were  published,  to  be  copied 
appreciatively  by  the  British  reviews,  and 


substantial  support  was  given  to  a  group 
of  truly  sincere  literary  people  of  much 
poetic  feeling  and  of  lofty  aim,  the  chief 
of  whom  were  Thomas  Godfrey,  Jr., 
Nathaniel  Evans  and  Elizabeth  Graeme 
Ferguson. 

Thomas  Godfrey,  Jr.,  had  few  more 
cultural  opportunities  than  his  father,  the 
glazier,  who  invented  the  mariner's  quad- 
rant. The  two,  as  the  younger  man's 
friend,  Nathaniel  Evans,  once  said,  are  "to 
be  ranked  among  the  natural  curiosities  of 
Pennsylvania."  Thomas  Godfrey,  Jr., 
born  in  1736,  had  no  education  save  that 
which  he  gained  in  the  common  schools, 
but  he  early  read  the  English  poets  indus- 
triously, and  his  chief  aspiration  was  to 
become  a  portrait  painter.  Unable  to  in- 
dulge his  tastes  in  the  latter  direction,  he 
was  apprenticed  to  a  watchmaker,  and 
soon  was  engaged  during  spare  moments 
in  cultivating  the  muse.  A  poem  called 
"Invitation"  was  sent  to  the  "American 
Magazine"  and  met  with  the  editor's 
favor.  Dr.  Smith  soon  drew  the  young 
man  into  his  circle,  introducing  him  to 
Francis  Hopkinson  and  Benjamin  West. 
To  the  latter,  Godfrey  was  much  attracted 
because  of  his  own  natural  interest  in 
art.  Together  Godfrey  and  W^est  wan- 
dered on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill  or 
angled  in  the  pools  formed  by  the  wind- 
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ings  of  the  river.     They  could  enjoy  the 
meaning  of  Evans's  lines : 

Often  with  care  opprest,  I  pensive  stray 
Where  Schuylkill  winds  her  solitary  way. 
Beneath  some  mountain's  wild  romantic  brow 
Whose  pendant  cliffs  alarm  the  flood  below 
I  lay  me  down — t'  indulge  the  solemn  hour 
And  yield  myself  to  contemplation's  pow'r. 

It  was  through  Provost  Smith's  influ- 
ence that  Godfrey  secured,  in  1758,  a  lieu- 
tenant's commission  for  the  expedition 
against    Fort   Duquesne,    returning   from 


From  *^  Smith's  Life  of  Smitti*' 

DR.  WILLIAM  SMITH 

Provost  of  the  CoIIcf  c  of  Philadelphia,  Foreranner  of  the 
Universitjr  of  Pennsylvania 

which  he  went  to  North  Carolina,  where 
for  three  years  he  found  commercial  em- 
ployment. There,  while  still  only  twenty- 
three  years  old,  he  finished  *'The  Prince 
of  Parthia,"  a  poetic  tragedy  of  lively 
promise  which  he  sent  home  to  be  acted 
by  the  stock  company  then  playing  at  the 
new  South  Street  Theatre,  in  Philadelphia. 
It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  this  was 
the  first  play  by  an  American  writer  to  be 
presented  on  an  American  stage. 

Upon  the  death  of  his  employer  in  the 
South  Godfrey  came  back  to  Philadelphia, 
but  was  soon  away  again  with  some  com- 
missions for  the  island  of  New  Providence. 
Returning  from  this  expedition,  he  stop- 


ped with  his  friends  in  North  Carolina, 
where,  in  1763,  he  contracted  a  fever,  of 
which  he  very  shortly  died. 

His  friend  and  fellow  poet,  Nathaniel 
Evans,  and  his  patron,  Dr.  Smith,  edited 
his  writings,  which  were  published  in  1765, 
most  of  the  prominent  men  of  the  city 
being  numbered  among  the  subscribers. 

Godfrey  was  criticised  in  his  own  day 
for  a  lack  of  classical  learning.  But  what 
prevents  him  from  being  an  American 
Keats  is  not  his  imperfection  in  poetic 
craftsmanship,  but  a  lack,  in  general,  of 
originality  in  his  treatment  of  theme,  a 
defect  which  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
might  have  been  overcome  had  his  life 
been  prolonged  past  the  years  that  to 
other  men  are  usually  a  period  of  appren- 
ticeship to  literature.  In  "The  Court  of 
Fancy,"  in  which  the  **American  Maga- 
zine" said  that  he  "shone  in  all  the  spirit 
of  true  creative  poetry"  may  be  found 
much  of  Godfrey's  best  writing.  Here  he 
says : 

Astronomy  with  proud  aspiring  eye 
Gaz'd  on  the  glowing  beauties  of  the  sky. 
Her  vest  with  gHtt'ring  stars  was  spangled  o'er 
And  in  her  hand  a  telescope  she  bore; 
With  this  she  marks  the  rolling  planet's  way 
Or  where  portentous  comets  dreadful  stray. 

It  is  thought  that  in  this  same  poem  he 
correctly  expressed  the  judgment  of  his 
own  career. 

Bold  Fancy's  hand  th'  amazing  pile  uprears 
In  every  part  stupendous  skill  appears; 
In  beautiful  disorder,  yet  compleat 
The  structure  shines  irregularly  great. 

Nathaniel  Evans  had  more  classical  pol- 
ish, and  more  reason  for  it,  but  he  un- 
doubtedly possessed  less  natural  genius 
than  Godfrey.  He  also  died  very  young, 
before  he  could  exhibit  his  art  at  its  best 
estate.  He  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  in 
1742,  being  therefore  six  years  the  junior 
of  his  friend.  He  was  the  son  of  a  mer- 
chant, and  after  six  years  in  the  Academy, 
where  he  endeared  himself  to  Provost 
Smith,  he  was  put  into  a  counting  house. 
This  life  being  uncongenial  to  him,  he 
returned  to  the  college,  where  he  received 
his  A.  M.  in  1765.  without  having  pre- 
viously taken  his  bachelor's  degree.  Going 
abroad,  he  received  orders  in  the  Church 
of  England,  and  returned  home  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  Gloucester  County,  New  Jersey, 
his  home  being  at  Haddonfield.  He  was 
to  continue  at  his  post  only  two  years,  for 
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in  1767,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  died 
of  consumption.  In  1772  Provost  Smith 
edited  Evans's  poems,  which,  hke  God- 
frey's, were  sold  by  subscription  to  the 
patrons  of  Hterature  and  the  pubHc- 
spirited  merchants  in  Philadelphia. 

In  that  day  Philadelphia  literary  men 
made  a  commendable  effort  to  utilize  the 
scenes  lying  near  at  hand,  and  sought  loy- 
ally to  encourage  and  support  each  other. 
Evans  was  a  boy  of  only  sixteen  when  he 
wrote  his  *' Pastoral  Eclogue/'  beginning 
with  these  lines : 

Shall   fam'd  Arcadia  own  the  tuneful  choir 
And  fair  SiciHa  boast  the  matchless  lyre? 
Shall  Gallia's  groves  resound  with  heav'niy  lays. 
And  Albion's  poets  claim  immortal  bays? 
And  this  new  world  ne'er  feel  the  muse's  fire; 
No  beauties  charm  us,  or  no  deeds  inspire? 
O!  Pennsylvania  shall  no  son  of  thine 
Glow  with  the  raptures  of  the  sacred  nine? 

These  young  poets  of  the  eighteenth 
century  in   America   felt  that  they  were 
singing  to  a  cold  and  unappreciative  audi- 
ence.   In  his  ode  to  a  friend  Evans  writes  : 
Let  wretched  misers  clasp  their  ore, 
And  vulgar  breasts  in  sense  delight; 


The  muse  shall  purer  joys  explore, 
And  wing  a  more  exalted  flight. 

Evans  had  the  most  exalted  ideals  for 
poetry.  The  prose  writer,  he  said,  might 
"warm  his  reader,  but  the  poet's  it  is  to 
wrap  him  in  a  flame,  to  dissolve  him  as 
it  were  in  his  own  rapturous  blaze." 

From  Evans  it  is  an  easy  step  to  Miss 
Graeme,  afterwards  Mrs.  Ferguson,  his 
"Laura."  She  resided,  in  summer  at 
least,  at  Graeme  Park.  Sir  William  Keith, 
a  Scotchman,  who  was  the  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania  from  1716  to  1726,  ])ur- 
chased  an  estate  of  1200  acres  for  £500 
in  a  forest  near  the  Old  York  road,  in  Hor- 
sham Township,  about  three  miles  above 
Hatboro,  and  built  upon  it  a  fine  manor 
house,  to-day  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  all  the  colonial  landmarks  in  the  State. 
Keith  married  a  widow,  Ann  Diggs, 
wliose  daughter  Ann,  the  belle  of  his 
household,  became  the  wife  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Graeme,  a  very  distinguished 
leech  in  the  Philadelphia  of  his  day.  Port 
Physician  and  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court.     To  Graeme  the  Horsham  estate 
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finally  passed,  and  it  was  laid  out  with 
parks,  lakes  and  vistas  of  shrubbery  and 
trees,  being  stocked  with  birds,  fish,  flocks 
of  sheep  and  wild  game  animals  until  it 
suggested  the  country  seat  of  an  English 
nobleman.  The  most  important  folk  of 
the  time  visited  at  Graeme  Park,  and  the 
Doctor's  daughter,  Elizabeth  Graeme,  en- 
joyed social  opportunities  denied  to  most 
other  young  women  of  the  period. 


Prom  an  old  miniature 

MRS.  ELIZABETH  FERGUSON 
A    Poet  of   Bigtitcentti  Century    Pennsylvania 

Fragile,  reflective  and  romantic,  the  girl 
very  early  had  an  unfortunate  love  affair 
and  was  sent  to  England  in  the  care  of  Dr. 
Richard  Peters  for  a  change  of  scene. 
That  goodly  man  introduced  her  to  the 
king  and  to  many  of  the  leading  person- 
ages in  London,  from  whom  she  received 
much  deserved  attention.  Returning,  she 
was  the  companion  on  shipboard  of  young 
Nathaniel  Evans,  who  seems  to  have  been 
the  means  of  causing  her  to  forget  some 
of  the  bitterness  of  her  unhappy  romance. 
On  their  return  home,  he  to  live  in  Had- 
donfield,  N.  J.,  in  the  midst  of  his  flock, 
and  she  at  Graeme  Park,  they  addressed 
verses  to  each  other.  Under  the  name 
of  *Xaura"  she  wrote  a  parody  upon  one 
of  his  poems.    He  replied : 


If  the  happiness  fair  maid 
That  soothes  me  in  the  silent  shade 
Should  in  your  eye  appear  too  great, 
Come  take  it  all — and  share  my  fate. 

To  this  sally,  so  plainly  in  the  spirit  of 
fun.  Miss  Graeme  answered : 

While  youthful  joys  around  you  shine 
Haste  not  to  bend  at  Hymen's  shrine; 
Let  friendship,  gen'rous  friendship  be 
The  bond  to  fetter  you  and  me, 
Vestal,  platonic — what  you  will, 
So  virtue  reigns  with  freedom  still. 

At  the  age  of  thirty-five,  Elizabeth 
Graeme  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  a 
young  Scottish  adventurer,  ten  years  her 
junior,  Hugh  Henry  Ferguson  by  name. 
It  is  said  that  they  were  married  secretly. 
At  any  rate  the  husband  was  unw^orthy, 
remained  with  her  no  long  time,  finally 
joining  the  British  forces  during  the  Revo- 
lution and  making  his  way  at  last  to  Flan- 
ders, where  he  fought  in  the  wars,  ren- 
dering to  her  no  future  account  of  his 
movements. 

Mrs.  Ferguson,  often  called  Lady  Fer- 
guson, because  of  the  favor  accorded  her 
by  the  king  while  in  London,  had  a  salon 
at  her  winter  home  in  Philadelphia,  which 
was  attended  by  men  and  women  of  exclu- 
sive literary  refinement.  Her  ** Saturday 
evenings"  were  famous  social  events.  On 
these  occasions,  a  friend  observed,  '*her 


ELIZABETH  GRAEMES  BOOK-PLATE.  1766 

body  seemed  to  evanish,  and  she  appeared 
to  be  all  mind."  While  at  Graeme  Park 
she  lived  closely  with  nature  and  was  an 
indefatigable  pedestrian,  frequently  walk- 
ing the  eighteen  miles  that  separated  that 
handsome  estate  from  the  city.  She  died 
at  the  age  of  sixty,  in  a  farmhouse  near 
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her  beloved  Graeme  Park,  and  was  buried 
in  Christ  Churchyard,  in  Philadelphia. 
This  extraordinary  woman,  it  is  said,  tran- 
scribed the  Bible  from  end  to  end  to  im- 
press it  upon  her  memory.  She  translated 
Fenelon's  "Telemaque"  into  pleasing  Eng- 
lish verse,  the  manuscript  of  which  is  pre- 
served in  the  Philadelphia  Library. 

One  of  her  most  interesting  works  is  a 
poetical  version  of  the  Psalms.  This  was 
a  labor  of  consolation  and  love  which  was 
begun  in  1766.  Almost  overwhelmed  with 
grief  by  the  deaths  of  her  mother  and  sis- 
ter, she  retired  to  Graeme  Park,  believing 
that  the  writing  "might  prove  both  a 
rational  and  pious  service  to  a  pensive 
mind.  For  I  had  long  known,"  she  writes, 
"that  the  mind  was  never  so  wretched  as 
without  a  pursuit  and  a  prey  to  unavailing 
sorrow." 

The  ninth  verse  of  the  Fifth  Psalm, 
"For  there  is  no  faithfulness  in  their 
mouth,  their  inward  part  is  very  wicked- 
ness ;  their  throat  is  an  open  sepulchre, 


they  flatter  with  their  tongue,"  Mrs.  Fer- 
guson rendered  as  follows : 

Far,  far  from  truth  my  foes  are  fled, 
To  every  sweet  instruction  dead 
For  sin  makes  its  supream  abode 
Where  man's  a  stranger  to  his  God. 

As  yawning  graves  vile  dust  contain 
Tho'  o'er  them  polished  stone  remain 
So  they  false  character  convey. 
They  smile,  deceive  and  last  they  slay. 

The  poetess  was  also  an  adept  in  satire 
when  her  aristocratic  sentiments  were  out- 
raged by  the  revolutionary  writings  of 
Thomas  Paine  and  other  violent  men  of 
her  own  country  and  of  France.  She 
wrote  verses  on  the  massacre  of  priests 
in  the  Abbe  at  Paris  in  September,  1792, 
which  began : 

Down  with  the  Bastile!  'tis  too  small  a  place 
For  we'll  imprison  half  the  Gallic  race 
Since  the  sovereign  people  rule  the  land 
And  deal  forth  justice  with  unerring  hand 
Be  those  first  slaughtered  who're  most  fit  to 
die. 


Venice 


By   John    Russell    Hayes 

THEY  told  me  thou  wert  fallen  to  decay, 
Old  Venice,  and  hadst  lost  thine  ancient  pride; 
But  as  upon  thy  silent  streets  I  glide 
And  mark  the  stately  piles  that  Hne  the  way. 
And  all  thy  spires  and  domes  in  dim  array 
Soft  mirrored  in  the  Adriatic's  tide, — 
I  cannot  think  thy  glory  has  all  died. 
Xay !  in  the  calmness  of  thy  later  day 
Thou  hast  the  mellow  bloom  of  ripened  age ; 
Gone  is  thy  youth,  yet  thou  art  still  as  fair 
As  any  dove  that  haunts  thy  holy  square. 
Like  Ariadne's  was  thy  heritage, — 
A  lonely  queen  beside  the  silver  sea, 
Sad  but  forever  beautiful  to  be ! 


John    Hay's    Place    in    Letters 

An       Appreciation       of       the       Literary       Work       of      the      late 

Secretary     of    State 

By    Talcott    Williams 


VEKSK  comes  early  or  it  comes  not  at 
all.  Men  may  write  late;  but  their 
first  note  must  be  worth  the  listen- 
ing^ or  none  that  follows  will  be  worth  the 
rememberin^^  Much  is  not  needed  for 
the  world's  memory.  One  poem  may  win 
that.  All  we  know  of  Sappho  could  be 
printed  on  two  pages  of  this  magazine 
and  none  gather  up  those  fragments  but 
know  that  the  miracle  of  genius  there 
multiplied  the  twin  loaves  of  love  to  feed 
full  desire  in  the  wilderness  of  life. 

But  while  fame  may  come  to  the  single 
poem  and  the  solitary  book,  the  secure 
places  in  the  field  of  letters  are  won  only 
1)V  those  who  serve  long  and  produce 
much.  Thomas  (}ray  has  his  place,  but  it 
is  far  lower  than  would  have  been  his  if 
he  had  not  flirted  with  his  genius  instead 
of  wooing  his  rnuse.  Early  death  made 
Keats  a  mere  broken  column.  The  triple 
gifts  of  expression,  temperament  and  deep 
desire  must  all  be  present  or  the  past  will 
perpetually  suggest  what  he  might  have 
done,  instead  of  doing  what  his  genius 
suggests. 

All  things  desired  came  early  to  John 
Hay.  He  was  with  the  great  of  the  earth 
at  the  threshold  of  life.  He  knew  other 
lands  and  his  own.  Love  brought  leisure 
instead  of  labor.  From  the  moment  he 
left  college,  men  held  him  as  a  man  of 
power,  promise  and  performance. 

There  came  to  him  unsought  that  for 
which  other  men  yearn  and  wrestle.  He 
saw  the  best  of  the  workl  from  the  mo- 
ment he  entered  manhood,  and  its  door 
was  never  closed  to  him.  He  was  called 
to  conduct  a  great  New  York  daily,  with- 
out previous  training.  He  became  Am- 
bassador to  England  by  the  sheer  choice 
of  an  intimate  friend,  William  McKinley, 
who  selected  him  for  a  post  which  in  all 
our  history  has  always  gone  to  full  ex- 


f)erience.  There  have  been  accidental 
Presidents,  but  never  before  a  Secretar>^ 
of  State  of  a  public  service  so  brief.  Be- 
fore he  left  college  he  had  written  folk 
verse  which  caught  the  ear  of  Englishry 
and  he  had  in  the  biography  of  Abraliam 
Lincoln  one  of  the  greater  subjects  of 
the  century. 

Yet  he  takes  his  place  for  the  future  to 
judge  his  work  as  a  man  of  letters  with 
a  slender  volume  of  verse,  a  little  group 
of  essays  of  charm,  **CastiIian  Days,"  and 
a  biography  monumental  rather  than  mem- 
orable. The  gifts  of  expression  and  tem- 
perament he  had,  btit  not  desire.  Through 
all  his  life  he  held  lightly  the  prizes  of 
life,  and  what  he  did  he  did  easily  or  not 
at  all.  His  folk  verse  has  the  rarest  of 
quality.  The  "Stirrup  Cup,''  so  generally 
reprinted  at  his  death,  his  one  poem  of 
the  first  order,  will  be  in  every  future 
anthology  for  its  eerie  suggestion.  The 
author  of  "Leonore"  won  fame  with  less. 
**Liberty"  has  in  it  the  note  of  a  great 
ode,  but  it  is  a  peal  and  not  a  chime.  His 
speeches  on  Omar  and  Scott  show  the 
critic  American  letters  lost  in  a  man  who 
revered  Berkeley's  dictum:  *'Few  men 
think,  but  all  men  have  opinions."  This 
man  thought.     His  opinions  the  world  lost. 

Years  went  to  his  biography  of  Lincoln 
and  abundant  leisure,  yet  he  left  to  an- 
other to  search  out  the  origins  of  his  hero 
and  in  the  eflFort  to  be  dignified  he  lost 
charm  and  never  gained  historic  weight. 
His  history  will  be  always  read.  It  will 
never  be  a  model.  These  great  gifts  and 
greater  opportunities,  bear  narrow  fruit 
and  brief,  for  lack  of  the  one  necessar>^ 
factor  in  the  life  of  letters,  an  overmaster- 
ing desire  to  share  its  greater  labor  and 
win  its  greater  prizes.  L^nless  a  man  is 
swept  and  swayed  by  this,  he  may  glean 
but  he  will  not  reap. 


Hay    as    a    Public    Speaker 

His    Addresses    to    English    Audiences     on    Literature,    Omar 

and     Sir     Walter     Scott 


John  Hay  was  scarcely  known  in  this 
country  as  a  speaker,  though  he  was  known 
on  the  platform  in  Ohio,  and  had  the  finer 
flame  of  subtle  speech,  and  the  apt  elusive 
suggestive  phrase.  In  England  no  one  of 
our  Ambassadors  has  made  a  more  bril- 
liant impression.  Here,  as  in  all  his  con- 
tact with  letters  in  later  years,  there  ran 
through  his  words  sense  of  regret  for  a 
harvest  sown  but  not  garnered.  In  April, 
1897,  he  spoke  in  London  at  the  dinner  of 
the  Royal  Literary  Fund,  responding  to 
''Literature,"  and  the  London  "Times"  re- 
ports him  as  saying: 

He  disclaimed  the  title  which  had  been  con- 
ferred upon  him  of  a  representative  of  litera- 
ture, and  the  connection  of  his  name  with  the 
toast  reminded  him  of  a  story  of  a  four-in-hand 
club  which  consisted  of  two  classes — those  who 
could  drive  four-in-hand  and  those  who  would 
like  to  do  so  if  they  could.  He  belonged  to  the 
latter  category.  An  Egyptian  poet  of  irrime- 
morial  antiquity  had  said  that  to  all  professions 
but  one,  there  was  some  objection — that  one 
was  the  scribe.  Certainly  the  great  writers  of 
the  world  had  an  immortality  which  was  de- 
nied to  the  greatest  monarchs.  The  literary 
association  was  more  fascinating  than  the  his- 
torical, and  a  visit  to  Sicily  was  more  likely  to 
recall  a  verse  of  Theocritus  than  the  stirring 
history  of  the  island,  and  Cleopatra's  place  in 
our  memory  was  due  more  to  Shakespeare  than 
to  the  actual  records  of  the  past.  A  preacher 
before  Louis  XIV.  in  an  unlucky  moment  had 
said:  "Brethren,  we  must  all  die,"  and  at  once 
corrected  himself — "at  least  most  of  us."  But 
there  was  an  immortal  element  in  literature, 
and  the  greatest  writers  had  been  indifferent 
to  material  considerations.  Of  his  own  coun- 
trymen, Edgar  Poe  had  been  content  to  re- 
ceive a  few  dollars  for  the  mystic  inspirations 
which  had  haunted  later  generations.  Quality 
was  beyond  the  power  of  gold,  and  literature 
could  never  perish  from  the  earth,  and  British 
literature,  like  the  British  empire,  could  never 
be  swallowed  up  in  darkness. 

On    Omar    Khayyam 

It  was  more  than  a  year  later,  in  De- 
cember, 1898,  that  he  showed  how  much 
was  lost  to  letters  through  his  silence  by 
his  speech  at  the  dinner  of  the  Omar 
Khayyam  Club,  where  George  Meredith 
made  his  only  after-dinner  speech.    Noth- 


ing better  in  the  round  of  letters  has  been 
said  on  the  Persian  poet  and  few  spoken 
utterances  could  be  finer  than  the  fash- 
ion in  which  John  Hay  intoned  with  a 
solemn  cadence  the  quotation  he  used: 

I  cannot  sufficiently  thank  you  for  the  high 
and  unmerited  honor  you  have  done  me  to- 
night. I  feel  keenly  that  on  such  an  occasion, 
with  such  company,  my  place  is  below  the  salt; 
but  as  you  kindly  invited  me,  it  was  not  in  hu- 
man nature  for  me  to  refuse.  Although  in 
knowledge  and  comprehension  of  the  two  great 
poets  whom  you  are  met  to  commemorate  I 
am  the  least  among  you,  there  is  no  one  who 
regards  them  with  greater  admiration,  or  reads 
them  with  more  enjoyment,  than  myself.  I  can 
never  forget  my  emotions  when  I  first  saw 
FitzGerald's  translations  of  the  Quatrains. 
Keats,  in  his  sublime  ode  on  Chapman's 
Homer,  has  described  the  sensation  once  for 
all: 

"Then  felt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the  skies. 
When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken." 

The  exquisite  beauty,  the  faultless  form,  the 
singular  grace  of  those  amazing  stanzas  were 
not  more  wonderful  than  the  depth  and  breadth 
of  their  profound  philosophy,  their  knowledge 
of  life,  their  dauntless  courage,  their  serene 
facing  of  the  ultimate  problems  of  Hfe  and  of 
death.  Of  course,  the  doubt  did  not  spare  me 
which  has  assailed  many  as  ignorant  as  I  was 
of  the  literature  of  the  East,  whether  it  was 
the  poet  or  his  translator  to  whom  was  due 
this  splendid  result.  Was  it,  in  fact,  a  reproduc- 
tion of  an  antique  song,  or  a  mystification  of  a 
great  modern,  careless  of  fame,  and  scornful 
of  his  time?  Could  it  be  possible  that  in  the 
eleventh  century,  so  far  away  as  Khorassan, 
so  accomplished  a  man  of  letters  lived,  with 
such  distinction,  such  breadth,  such  insight, 
such  calm  disillusion,  such  cheerful  and  jocund 
despair?  Was  this  Weltschmerz,  which  we 
thought  a  malady  of  our  day,  endemic  in  Persia 
in  HOG?  My  doubt  lasted  only  till  I  came  upon 
a  literal  translation  of  the  Rubaiyat,  and  I  saw 
that  not  the  least  remarkable  quality  of  Fitz- 
Gerald's poem  was  its  fidelity  to  the  original. 
In  short,  Omar  was  a  FitzGerald  before  the 
letter,  or  FitzGerald  was  a  reincaration  of 
Omar.  It  is  not  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
later  poet  that  he  followed  so  closely  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  earlier.  A  man  of  extraordi- 
nary genius  had  appeared  in  the  world;  had 
sung  a  song  of  incomparable  beauty  and  power 
in  an  environment  no  longer  worthy  of  him,  in 
a  language  of  narrow  range;  for  many  genera- 
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tions  the  song  was  virtually  lost;  then  by  a 
miracle  of  creation  a  poet,  a  twin  brother  in 
the  spirit  to  the  first,  was  born,  who  took  up 
the  forgotten  poem  and  sang  it  anew  with  all 
its  original  melody,  and  force,  and  all  the  ac- 
cumulated refinement  of  ages  of  art. 

It  seems  to  me  idle  to  ask  which  was  the 
greater  master;  each  seems  greater  than  his 
work.  The  song  is  like  an  instrument  of  pre- 
cious workmanship  and  marvelous  tone,  which 
is  worthless  in  common  hands,  but  when  it 
falls,  at  long  intervals,  in^o  the  hands  of  the 
supreme  master,  it  yields  a  melody  of  trans- 
cendent enchantment  to  all  that  have  ears  to 
hear.  If  we  look  at  the  sphere  of  influence  of 
the  two  poets,  there  is  no  longer  any  compari- 
son. Omar  sang  to  a  half-barbarous  province; 
FitzGerald  to  the  world.  Wherever  the  Eng- 
Hsh  speech  is  spoken  or  read,  the  Rubaiyat 
have  taken  their  place  as  a  classic.  There  is 
not  a  hill  post  in  India,  nor  a  village  in  Eng- 
land, where  there  is  not  a  coterie  to  whom 
Omar  Khayyam  is  a  familiar  friend  and  a  bond 
of  union.  In  America  he  has  an  equal  follow- 
ing in  many  regions  and  conditions.  In  flie 
Eastern  States  his  adepts  form  an  esoteric 
sect;  the  beautiful  volume  of  drawings  by  Mr. 
Vedder  is  a  centre  of  delight  and  suggestion 
wherever  it  exists.  In  the  cities  of  the  West 
you  will  find  the  Quatrains  one  of  the  most 
thoroughly  read  books  in  every  club  library. 
I  heard  him  quoted  once  in  one  of  the  most 
lonely  and  desolate  spots  of  the  high  Rockies. 
We  had  been  camping  on  the  Great  Divide, 
our  "roof  of  the  world,"  where  in  the  space  of 
a  few  feet  you  may  see  two  springs,  one  sending 
its  waters  to  the  Polar  solitudes,  the  other  to 
the  eternal  Carib  summer.  One  morning  at 
sunrise  as  we  were  breaking  camp,  I  was 
startled  to  hear  one  of  our  party,  a  frontiers- 
man born,  intoning  these  words  of  sombre  ma- 
jesty: 

"  'Tis  but  a  tent  where  takes  his  one  day's  rest 
A  Sultan  to  the  realm  of  death  addressed. 

The  Sultan  rises  and  the  dark  Ferrash 

Strikes,  and  prepares  it  for  another  guest. 

I  thought  that  sublime  setting  of  primeval 
forest  and  frowning  canyon  was  worthy  of  the 
lines;  I  am  sure  the  dewless  crystalline  air 
never  vibrated  to  strains  of  more  solemn  music. 
Certainly,  our  poet  can  never  be  numbered 
among  the  great  popular  writers  of  all  time. 
He  has  told  no  story;  he  has  never  unpacked 
his  heart  in  public;  he  has  never  thrown  the 
r^ins  on  the  neck  of  the  winged  horse  and  let 
his  imagination  carry  him  where  it  listed. 
"Ah!  the  crowd  must  have  emphatic  warrant." 
as  Browning  sang.  Its  suffrages  are  not  for 
the  cool,  collected  observer,  whose  eye  no  glit- 
ter can  dazzle,  no  mist  suffuse.  The  many  can- 
not but  resent  that  air  of  lofty  intelligence,  that 
pale  and  subtle  smile.  But  he  will  hold  a  place 
forever  among  that  limited  number  who,  like 
Lucretius  and  Epicurus — without  rage  or  de- 
fiance, even  without  unbecoming  mirth — look 
deep  into  the  tangled  mysteries  of  things;  re- 
fuse credence  to  the  absurd,  and  allegiance  to 


arrogant  authority;  sufficiently  conscious  ot 
fallibility  to  be  tolerant  of  all  opinions;  with  a 
faith  too  wide  for  doctrine  and  a  benevolence 
untrammelled  by  creed;  too  wise  to  be  wholly 
poets,  and  yet  too  surely  poets  to  be  implacably 
wise. 

Sir    Walter    Scott 

It  was  just  after  his  arrival  in  England 
as  Ambassador,  May  21,  1897,  when  he 
was  asked  to  speak  at  the  unveiling  of  a 
memorial  bust  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  The  bust  is  a  copy 
of  Sir  Francis  Chantrey's  familiar  por- 
trait by  Mr.  Hutchinson.  The  occasion 
brought  together  representative  London. 
Tennyson  was  there,  and  Mrs.  Maxwell 
Scott,  the  novelist's  great  grand-daughter. 
Mr.  Balfour  spoke  for  England  and  re- 
minded his  audience  that  the  bust  was 
put  in  place  neither  to  add  to  nor  to  pre- 
serve Scott's  fame,  but  "to  testify  a  need 
we  feel  to  ever  keep  him  foremost  among 
the  galaxy  of  the  great."  Colonel  Hay 
said: 

A  clever  French  author  made  a  book  some 
years  ago  called  the  Forty-first  Armchair. 
It  consisted  of  brief  biographies  of  the  most 
famous  writers  of  France,  not  any  of  whom 
have  been  members  of  the  Academy.  The 
astonishment  of  a  stranger,  who  is  told  that 
neither  Moliere  nor  Blaza  was  ever  embraced 
among  the  Forty  Immortals,  is  very  like 
that  which  often  affects  the  tourist,  who,  search- 
ing among  the  illustrious  names  and  faces, 
which  make  this  abbey  glorious,  has  asked  in 
vain  for  the  author  of  Waverly. 

It  is  not  that  he  has  ever  been  forgotten  or 
neglected.  His  lines  have  gone  out  through 
the  earth  and  his  words  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  No  face  in  modern  history,  if  we  may 
except  the  magisterial  profile  of  Napoleon,  is 
so  well  known  as  the  winning,  irregular  fea- 
tures of  the  Squire  of  Abbotsford. 

It  is  rather  the  world-wide  extent  of  his  fame 
that  has  seemed  hitherto  to  make  it  unneces- 
sary that  his  visible  image  should  be  shrined 
here  among  England's  writers.  His  spirit  is 
everywhere;  he  is  revered  wherever  the  Eng- 
lish speech  has  traveled,  and  translations  have 
given  some  glimpses  of  his  brightness  through 
the  vale  of  many  aHen  tongues,  but  the  vastness 
of  his  name  is  no  just  reason  why  it  may  not 
have  a  local  habitation  also;  it  is,  therefore, 
most  fitting  that  his  bust  should  be  placed 
to-day  among  those  of  his  mighty  peers,  in 
this  great  pantheon  of  immortal  Englishmen. 

In  this  most  significant  and  interesting  cere- 
mony I  should  have  no  excuse  for  appearing, 
except  as  representing  for  the  time  being  a 
large  section  of  Walter  Scott's  immense  con- 
stituency. I  doubt  if  anywhere  his  writings 
have  had  a  more  loving  welcome  than  in  Amer- 
ica.    The  books  a  boy  reads  are  the  most  ar- 
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dently  admired  and  the  longest  remembered; 
and  Americans  revelled  in  Scott  when  the 
country  was  young. 

I  have  heard  from  my  father,  a  pioneer  of 
Kentucky,  that  in  the  early  days  of  this  cen- 
tury men  would  saddle  their  horses  and  ride 
from  all  the  neighboring  counties  to  the  prin- 
cipal post  town  of  the  region,  when  a  new 
novel  by  the  author  of  Waverly  was  expected. 

All  over  our  straggling  States  and  Terri- 
tories in  the  East,  where  a  civilization  of  slen- 
der resources  but  boundless  hopes  was  build- 
ing; in  the  West,  where  the  stern  conflict  was 
going  on,  of  the  pioneer  subduing  the  contin- 
ent, the  books  most  read  were  those  poems  of 
magic  and  sentiment,  those  tales  of  bygone 
chivalry  and  romance,  which  V/alter  Scott  was 
pouring  forth  upon  the  world  with  a  rich  facil- 
ity, a  sort  of  joyous  fecundity  like  that  of  na- 
ture in  her  most  genial  moods. 

He  had  no  clique  of  readers,  no  illuminated 
sect  of  admirers  to  bewilder  criticism  by  ex- 
cess of  its  own  subtlety.  In  a  community  en- 
gaged in  the  strenuous  struggle  for  empire, 
whose  dreams  of  the  past  were  turned  in  the 
clear,  broad  light  of  a  nation's  morning  to  a 
future  of  unlimited  grandeur  and  power,  there 
was  none  too  sophisticated  to  appreciate,  none 
too  lowly  to  enjoy  those  marvelous  pictures  of 
a  time  gone  forever  by,  pleasing  and  stimulat- 
ing to  a  starved  fancy  in  the  tender  light  of 
memory  and  art.  though  the  times  themselves 
were  unlamented  by  a  people  and  an  age  whose 
faces  were  set  toward  a  far  different  future. 

Through  all  these  important  formative  days 
of  the  Republic,  Scott  was  the  favorite  author 
of  Americans,  and  while  his  writings  may  not 
be  said  to  have  had  any  special  weight  in  our 
national  and  political  development,  yet  their 
influence  was  enormous  upon  the  taste  and  sen- 
timent of  a  people  peculiarly  sensitive  to  such 
influences  from  the  very  circumstances  of  their 
environment. 

The  romances  of  courts  and  castles  were 
specially  appreciated  in  the  woods  and  plains 
of  the  frontier,  where  a  pure  democracy 
reigned.  The  poems  and  novels  of  Scott,  sat- 
urated with  the  glamour  of  legend  and  tradition, 
were  greedily  devoured  by  a  people  without 
perspective,  conscious  that  they  themselves 
were  ancestors  of  redoubtable  lines  whose  bat- 
tle was  with  the  passing  hour,  whose  glories 
were  all  in  the  days  to  come. 

Since  the  time  of  Scott  we  have  seen  many 
fashions  in  fiction  come  and  go;  each  genera- 
tion naturally  seeks  a  different  expression  of 
its  experience  and  its  ideals,  but  the  author 
of  Waverly,  amidst  all  vicissitudes  of  changing 
modes,  has  kept  his  pre-eminence  in  two  hemis- 
pheres as  the  master  of  imaginative  narrative. 

Even  those  of  us  who  make  no  pretension  to 
the  critical  faculty  may  see  the  twofold  reason 
of  this  enduring  masterhood.  Both  mentally 
and  morally  Scott  was  one  of  the  greatest  writ- 


ers who  ever  lived.  His  mere  memory,  his 
power  of  acquiring  and  relating  serviceable 
facts  was  almost  inconceivable  to  ordinary  men, 
and  his  instructive  imagination  was  nothing 
short  of  prodigious. 

The  lochs  and  hills  of  Scotland  swarm  with 
the  imaginary  phantoms  with  which  he  has 
peopled  them  for  all  time;  the  historical  per- 
sonages of  past  centuries  are  jostled  in  our 
memories  by  the  characters  he  has  created, 
more  vivid  in  vitality  and  color  than  the  real 
soldiers  and  lovers  with  whom  he  has  cast 
their  lives. 

But  it  is  probably  the  morality  of  Scott  that 
appeals  more  strongly  to  the  many  than  even 
his  enormous  mental  power.  His  ideals  are 
lofty  and  pure;  his  heroes  are  brave  and  strong, 
not  exempt  from  human  infirmities,  but  always 
devoted  to  ends  more  or  less  noble. 

His  heroines,  whom  he  frankly  asks  you  to 
admire,  are  beautiful  and  true.  They  walk  in 
womanly  dignity  through  his  pages,  whether 
garbed  as  peasants  or  princesses,  with  honest 
brows  uplifted,  with  eyes  gentle  but  fearless, 
pure  in  heart  and  delicate  in  speech.  These 
are  the  essential  and  undying  elements  of  the 
charm  with  which  this  great  magician  has 
soothed  and  lulled  the  weariness  of  the  world 
through  three  tormented  generations.  For  this 
he  has  received  the  uncritical,  ungrudging  love 
of  grateful  millions. 

This  magic  still  has  power  to  charm  all 
wholesome  and  candid  souls.  Although  so 
many  years  have  passed  since  his  great  heart 
broke  in  the  valiant  struggle  against  evil  for- 
tune, his  poems  and  his  tales  are*  read  with 
undiminished  interest  and  perennial  pleasure. 

He  loved  with  a  single,  straightforward  af- 
fection, man  and  nature,  his  country  and  his 
kind;  he  has  his  reward  in  a  fame  forever  fresh 
and  unhackneyed.  The  poet,  who  as  an  in- 
fant, clapped  his  hand  and  cried  Bonnie  to  the 
thunder  storm,  and  whose  dying  senses  were 
delighted  by  the  farewell  whisper  of  the  Tweed 
rippling  o'er  its  pebbles,  is  quoted  in  every 
aspect  of  sun  and  shadow  that  varies  the  face 
of  Scotland. 

The  man  who  blew  so  clear  a  clarion  of  pa- 
triotism lives  forever  in  a  speech  of  those  who 
seek  to  describe  the  love  of  country. 

The  robust,  athletic  spirit  of  his  tales  of  old, 
the  royal  quarrels,  the  instructive  loves,  the 
staunch  devotion  of  the  uncomplicated  crea- 
tures of  his  inexhaustible  fancy,  all  these  have 
their  special  message  for  the  minds  of  our  day, 
fatigued  with  problems,  with  doubts  and  futile 
questionings. 

His  work  is  a  clear,  high  voice  from  a  sim- 
pler age  than  ours,  breathing  a  song  of  lofty 
and  unclouded  purpose,  of  sincere  and  power- 
ful passion,  to  which  the  world,  however  weary 
and  preoccupied,  must  needs  still  listen  and 
attend. 
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^HE  secluded  man  of  genius,  who  de- 
I  fies  social  conventions  and  lives  a 
law  unto  himself  is  a  familiar,  often 
an  attractive  figure  in  literary  history. 
Many  of  these  men  live  but  in  the  mem- 
ories of  readers  of  curious  and  little  known 
books ;  some  of  them  have  written  things 
which  the  world  will  not  willingly  l^t  die ; 
others  have  shown  brilliant  promise  in  the 
springtime  of  life  and  then  have  loitered 
through  the  world  without  purpose  or 
achievement.  All  the  great  modern  litera- 
tures contain  names  of  shy  versifiers  and 
retiring  prosemen.  who  had  unmistakable 
genius,  but  whose  performances  were  dis- 
appointingly meagre.  In  English  litera- 
ture a  case  in  point  is  Edward  FitzGerald, 
a  man  little  known  to  the  world  in  his  own 
day,  but  to  whom  belongs  the  high  honor 
of  adding  one  priceless  jewel  to  the  crown 
of  English  verse. 

♦Edward  FitzGerald.  By  A.  C.  Benson. 
English  Men  of  Letters.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 


During  the  past  twenty  years  FitzGer- 
ald has  had  editors  and  critics  and  wor- 
shippers without  number,  and  it  is  there- 
fore not  to  be  expected  that  Mr.  A.  C. 
Benson's  biographical  study  will  be  found 
full  of  unpublished  materials.  But  a  brief 
monograph  such  as  this  is,  has  been 
needed  for  some  time  in  order  to  acquaint 
the  general  reader  w^ith  the  story  of  Fitz- 
Gerald's  life  and  provide  at  the  same  time 
a  competent  criticism  of  his  work. 

As  a  faithful  and  impartial  biographer 
Mr.  F>enson  deserves  much  praise:  as  a 
critic  his  comments  are  marked  by  broad 
vision  and  clear  and  unfailing  insight. 
One  does  not  always  find  a  biographer  so 
frank  combined  with  a  critic  so  sympa- 
thetic, so  eager  to  dwell  on  the  excellence 
of  his  subject,  so  honest  as  not  to  be  blind 
to  faults  of  manner  and  execution.  And 
if  the  loyal  enthusiast  is  sometimes 
shocked  by  the  author's  arraignment  of 
FitzGerald's  weaknesses,  he  should  never- 
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theless  be  g^rateful  for  an  interpretation  so 
full,  candid  and  rational. 

FitzGerald  was  one  of  those  rare  in- 
stances of  the  man  of  letters  born  in  the 
purple.    He  never  knew  the  pinch  of  pov- 


EDWARD  FITZGERALD 

erty,  and  all  through  life  he  was  free  to 
live  as  it  pleased  him.  He  was  born  March 
31,  1809,  in  the  White  House,  Bredficld, 
a  stately  Jacobean  mansion  near  Wood- 
bridge.  His  parents  were  first  cousins, 
and  both  inherited  wealth.  FitzGerald  re- 
ceived his  early  education  at  King  Ed- 
ward's School,  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  In 
1826  he  went  into  residence  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  Here  he  spent  four 
years,  reading  desultorily  such  authors  as 
he  liked,  and  amusing  himself  with  music, 
water-color  drawing  and  poetry.  He  met 
many  men  at  the  University  who  after- 
ward became  famous.  Among  them  were 
Thackeray,  Kemble,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
scholar ;  Merivale,  the  historian ;  James 
Spedding,  Frederick  Maurice  and  Richard 
Monckton-Milnes.     The  Tennvsons  were 


his  contemporaries  at  Cambridge,  but  he 
did  not  come  to  know  them  until  later. 
FitzGerald's  friendships  form  an  import- 
ant chapter  in  his  life,  and  throw  much 
light  upon  his  character.  His  was  an 
affectionate  nature  which  gave  and  in- 
spired confidence.  To  these  warm  friend- 
ships of  FitzGerald  we  owe  the  inimita- 
ble letters  which  one  can  read  and  read 
again  with  renewed  delight. 

In  1830  FitzGerald  took  his  degree 
and  left  Cambridge.  The  rest  of  his  life 
can  be  summed  in  a  word — drifting.  He 
visited  Paris  with  Thackeray,  went  on 
trips  through  England  and  Ireland,  be- 
came acquainted  with  George  Crabbe,  son 
of  the  poet,  and  Bernard  Barton,  the  au- 
thor of  some  forgotten  verse.     In  middle 
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The  recumbent  stone,  marked  by  a  croM,  showi 
FitzGerald**  grave 

life  FitzGerald  married  a  daughter  of 
Barton,  and  the  match  has  since  become 
famous  among  the  ill-assorted  unions  in 
literary  history. 
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Scornful  of  the  rules  of  social  discipline, 
FitzGerald  lived  in  a  thatched  cottage 
at  the  gate  of  Boulge  Park.  He  became 
on  intimate  terms  of  friendship  with  the 
neighboring  farmers,  and  passed  his  days 
reading,  smoking  and  sauntering  about. 
There  was  no  method  in  his  work,  practi- 
cally no  object  in  his  life.  He  simply  let 
the  years  pass,  and  it  was  with  regret  and 
sadness  that  he  found  age  creeping  on 
apace,  and  yet  little  done  that  was  com- 
mensurate with  his  powers. 

This  life  history,  with  all  its  strange, 
interesting,  almost  tragic  elements  is  viv- 
idly described  by  Mr.  Benson.  Indeed,  to 
know  FitzGerald,  we  must  go  to  his  Let- 
ters, where  a  personality  is  revealed  that 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  in  literature. 
His  latest  biographer  presents  a  thought- 
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TOMB  OF  OMAR  KHAYYAM.  AT  NAISHAPUR 

ful  and,  it  will  seem  to  many,  a  correct 
analysis  of  FitzGerald's  character.  It 
shows  us  many  winning  traits  and  some 
quite  human  weaknesses. 

FitzGerald  published  but  little.  A 
translation  of  the  "Agamemnon"  of  Aes- 
chylus, some  renderings  of  Spanish 
dramas,  "Euphranor"  an  exquisite  dia- 
logue modeled  on  the  Platonic  manner,  a 


few  fugitive  pieces,  a  translation  of  the 
"Salaman  and  Absal,"  of  Jami,  published 
in  1856,  and  the  famous  translation  of  the 
Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam.  The  trans- 
lations from  the  Greek  and  the  Spanish 
have  been  very  severely  handled.  **Eu- 
phranor"  is  comparatively  slight,  but 
'*Omar"  will  preserve  FitzGerald's  name 
while  the  English  language  lasts. 

In  1846  FitzGerald  became  acquainted 
with  E.  B.  Cowell,  afterward  Professor 
of  Sanskrit  at  Cambridge.  It  was  Cowell 
who  induced  FitzGerald  to  take  up  the 
study  of  Persian  and  introduced  him  to 


ILLUSTRATION  BY  HERBERT  COLE 


For  Quatrain  I 

From  '*  The  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khajjam.' 
Pamauut  Series 


Flo  wen  of 


First  Edition,  1859 

Awake  !  for  Morning  in  the  Bowl  of  Night 
Has  flung  the  Stone  that  put  the  Stars  to  Flight ; 

And  Lo !    The  Hunter  of  the  East  has  caught 
The  Sultan's  Turret  in  a  Noose  of  Light 

Third  edition  1872,    Fourth  edition  1879 
Fifth  edition  1889 

Wake  !  for  the  Sun.  who  scatter'd  into  flight 
The  stars  before  him  from  the  Field  of  Night, 
Drive  Night  along  with  them  from  Heav'n 
and  strikes 
The  Sultan's  Turret  with  a  Shaft  of  Light. 
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Omar  Khayyam.  In  1856  Professor  Co- 
well  discovered  among  the  MSS.  belong- 
ing to  the  Ouseley  Collections  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library  a  beautifully  written  scroll 
containing  158  quatrains  of  the  date  of 
1460.  He  made  a  careful  copy  of  it  and 
sent  it  to  FitzGerald.* 


ruba'i  and  scanning  it  like  a  mediaeval 
poem.  But  he  soon  abandoned  this  plan 
and  turned  his  mind  toward  an  English 
rendition,  and  finally,  in  1858,  sent  the 
manuscript  to  "Fraser's  Magazine."  The 
editor  of  that  periodical  kept  the  MS.  for 
about  a  year,  when  the  author  demanded 
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For   Quatrain  XLVIII 

First  Edition 
While  the  Rose  blows  along  the  River  Brink, 
With  old  Khayyam  the  Ruby  vintage  drink  ! 

And  when  the  Angel  with  his  darker  draught 
Draws  up  to  Thee— take  that,  and  do  not  shrink 


For  some  years  FitzGerald  worked  in 
desultory  fashion  on  a  translation,  trying 
at  first  to  render  the  quatrains  into  Latin, 
reproducing    the    peculiar    rime    of    the 

♦Nathan  Haskell  Dole  in  an  introduction  to 
Rubaiyat. 


its  return,  and  in  1859  published  the 
quatrains  in  a  small  quarto  with  a  brown 
wrapper. 

Three  letters  are  of  interest  in  this  con- 
nection. In  June,  1857,  FitzGerald  had 
written  to  Cowell, 
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By  to-morrow  I  shall  have  finished  my  first 
physiognomy  of  Omar,  whom  I  decidedly  pre- 
fer to  any  Persian  I  have  yet  seen,  unless  per- 
haps Salaman. 

A  month  later  he  continues: 

In  truth,  I  take  old  Omar  rather  more  as  my 
property  than  yours;  he  and  I  are  more  akin, 
are  we  not?  You  see  all  (his)  Beauty,  but  you 
don't  feel  with  him  in  some  respects  as  I  do.  I 
think  you  would  almost  feel  obliged  to  leave 
out  the  part  of  Hamlet  in  representing  him  to 
your  audience,  for  fear  of  mischief.    Now  I  do 


^^^jfe^.^:  J^'t 


ILLUSTRATION  BY   BLANCHE  McMANUS 
For  QoatraiD  XI 
First  edition 
Here  with  a  Loaf  of  Bread  beneath  the  Bough, 
A  Flask  of  Wine,  a  book  of  Verse— and  Thou 

Beside  me,  singing  in  the  Wilderness— 
And  Wilderness  is  Paradise  enow. 

not  want  to  show  Hamlet  at  his  maddest;  but 
mad  he  must  be  shown,  or  he  is  no  Hamlet  at 

all I  think  these  free  opinions  are 

less  dangerous,  in  an  old  Mahometan  or  an  old 
Roman  (like  Lucretius)  than  when  they  are  re- 
turned to  by  those  who  have  lived  on  happier 
food.  I  don't  know  what  you  will  say  to  all 
this. 

Tn  November  of  1858,  the  year  in  which 
he  sent  the  MS.  of  Omar  to  "Fraser's" 
FitzGerald  writes, 

As  to  Omar,  I  hear  and  see  nothing  of  it  in 
"Fraser"  yet;  and  so  I  suppose  they  don't  want 
it.  I  really  think  I  shall  take  it  back:  add  some 
stanzas  which  I  kept  out  for  fear  of  being  too 
strong;  print  fifty  copies  and  give  away;  one 
to  you.  who  won't  like  it  either.    Yet  it  is  most 


ingeniously  tesselated  into  a  sort  of  Epicurean 
ecologue  in  a  Persian  garden. 

The  little  book  was  issued  and  was 
hardly  noticed  for  years,  and  only  a  few 
were  acquainted  with  its  value.  Four 
editions  were  published  in  FitzGerald's 
lifetime,  and  he  was  continually  revising 
and  retouching  the  verses.  Ihus,  unob- 
trusively, and  in  shabby  garb,  was  this 
magnificent  rendering  of  the  old  Persian 
poet  ushered  into  the  modern  world  of 
English-speaking  people. 

The  Rubaiyat  have  been  the  targets  of 
much  criticism  and  interpretation.  Mr. 
Benson's  chapter  on  this  subject  will  prob- 
ably meet  with  the  approval  of  most  stu- 
dents of  Omar.  There  was  a  deep  vein 
of  sympathy  between  the  old  Persian  and 
the  modern  Englishman.  Both  were  sen- 
timentalists and  lovers  of  beauty ;  the 
memories  of  both  lingered  over  a  golden 
past,  and  likewise  each  was  penetrated 
with  the  spirit  of  a  dark  philosophy  which 
found  the  human  spirit  at  bay  and  with  no 
retreat  left  open.  From  this  ore,  as  Mr. 
Benson  finely  says,  FitzGerald  was  ''en- 
abled to  chase  and  chisel  his  delicate  stan- 
zas, like  little  dainty  vessels  of  pure  gold." 
Our  author  refuses  to  entertain  specula- 
tion as  to  the  mystic  symbolism  of  Omar. 
He  regards  the  poem  as  "probably  the 
most  beautiful  and  stately  presentation  of 
Agnosticism  ever  made,  witji  its  result- 
ant Epicureanism.  Omar  does  not  go  to 
the  wine-jar  only  that  he  may  forget,  but 
that  he  may  also  remember." 

FitzGerald  himself,  in  the  preface  to 
the  third  edition  wrote,  after  speaking  of 
the  mystical  significance  that  some  would 
attach  to  the  verses,  interpreting  the  wine 
so  lauded  as  meaning  Deity  and  therefore 
subject  to  an  intense  devotion. 

No  doubt  many  of  these  quatrains  seem 
unaccountable  unless  mystically  interpreted; 
but  many  more  as  unaccountable  unless  literally. 
Were  the  Wine  spiritual,  for  instance,  how 
wash  the  body  with  it  when  dead?  Why  make 
cups  of  clay  to  be  filled  with — *'La  Divinite"— 
by  some  succeeding  Mystic?  ....  This,  I 
think,  especially  distinguishes  Omar  from  all 
the  Persian  Poets:  That  whereas  with  them 
the  Poet  is  lost  in  his  Song,  the  Man  in  his 
Allegory  and  Abstraction;  we  seem  to  have 
the  Man — the  Bonhomme — Omar  himself,  with 
all  his  Humours  and  Passions,  as  frankly  be- 
fore us  as  if  we  were  really  at  Table  with  him, 
after  the  Wine  had  gone  round. 
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Summing  up,  FitzGerald  dismisses  the 
discussion  in  these  words : 

On  the  other  hand,  as  there  is  more  historical 
certainty  of  his  being  a  Philosopher,  of  scientific 
Insight  and  Ability  far  beyond  that  of  the  Age 
and  Country  which  he  lived  in;  of  such  mod- 
erate worldly  Ambitions  as  becomes  a  Phil- 
osopher, and  such  moderate  wants  as  rarely 
satisfy  a  Debauchee;  other  readers  may  be- 
lieve with  me  that,  while  the  Wine  Omar  cele- 
Ijrates  is  merely  the  juice  of  the  Gr^pe,  he 
bragged  of  it  more  than  he  drank  of  it,  in  very 
defiance  perhaps  of  that  Spiritual  Wine  which 
left  its  Votaries  sunk  in  Hypocrisy  and  Dis- 
cus c. 

With  all  their  beautiful  imagery  and  deli- 
cate phrasing,  a  deep  melancholy  pervades 
the  Rubaiyat.  Aside  from  FitzGerald's 
own  belief,  one  feels  in  reading  these 
quatrains  that  the  message  of  the  author 
is  this  :  All  is  vanity ;  therefore  enjoy  what 
life  has  to  offer  and  go  to  your  long  sleep, 
knowing  that  whatever  may  be  behind  the 
veil,  no  human  mind  can  penetrate  its 
mystery.  Take,  for  instance,  two  stanzas, 
which  contain  the  kernel  of  pessimistic 
thought : 

XXVII. 

Myself  when  young  did  eagerly  frequent 
Doctor  and  Saint,  and  heard  great  argument 
About  it  and  about;  but  evermore 
Came  out  by  the  same  door  wherein  I  went, 


With  them  the  seed  of  Wisdom  did  I  sow. 
And  with  my  own  hand  wrought  to  make  it 

grow: 
And  this  was  all  the  Harvest  that  I  reap'd — 
'•I  came  like  Water  and  like  Wind  I  go." 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  who 
could  accept  the  hopeless  attitude  shown 
in  these  lines,  should  without  hesitation 
urge  the  solace  of  the  cup  ?     Far-off  Omar 


JWHeM'l-nftP£*QW:-TURtf"P0Wf1-Afi'tftPTy'QLft^- 
ILLUSTRATION  BY  JESSIE  KING 
For  Quatrain  LXXV 

First  Edition 
And  when  Thyself  with  shining  Foot  shall  pass 
Among  the  Guests  star-scattered  on  the  Grass, 

And  in  thy  joyous  Errand  reach  the  spot 
Where  I  made  one— turn  down  an  Empty  Glass  ! 


sought  the  grape  to  forget  and  to  remem- 
ber, the  Edward  FitzGerald  of  our  time 
found  in  culture,  freedom,  books  and 
friends  that  wine  which  would  surely 
drown  the  vague  but  ever  present  fear  of 
the  Unknowable. 


LXVI 

I  sent  my  Soul  through  the  Invisible, 
Some  Letter  of  that  after-life  to  spell : 

And  by  and  by  my  Soul  returned  to  me. 
And  answered  **  I  myself  am  Heav'n  and  Hell : " 

LXVII 

Heav'n  but  the  Vision  of  fulfill'd  Desire, 
And  Hell  the  shadow  of  a  Soul  on  fire 

Cast  in  the  Darkness  into  which  Ourselves, 
So  late  emerged  from,  shall  so  soon  expire. 

From  **The  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Kbayja 
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What  a    Critic    Reads 

THE  book  critic,  expected  to  furnish 
a  certain  number  of  reviews  each 
month,  is  scarcely  blessed  with  a  su- 
perfluous leisure.  Yet  a  certain  amount 
of  reading  leisure  he  must  have,  else  is 
he  likely  to  find  his  critical  faculty  grow- 
ing dull;  particularly  if  it  falls  to  his  lot 
to  read  and  comment  upon  a  dozen  or 
more  novels  fashioned  after  the  present- 
day  mode,  each  one  of  which  is  as  a  knout 
applied  to  his  literary  sensibilities,  and  all 
of  which,  taken  together,  are  sufficient  to 
bring  on  an  acute  attack  of  literary  indi- 
gestion. 

Granted,  however,  that  he  be  able  to  eke 
out  an  hour  or  so  a  day  (in  truth,  a  much 
less  period  of  time  must  often  answer  for 
the  purpose)  during  which  he  may  pick  up 
Thackeray  or  some  of  the  French  nov- 
elists, with  perhaps  a  glimpse  at  the  pages 
of  Dr.  Johnson  or  a  hundred  or  so  lines 
of  Chaucer  or  the  "Faery  Queene''  (like 
cream  and  strawberries  on  the  farm  after 
a  week  of  hard  w^ork  in  the  warmth  of  a 
large  city)  the  question  is  still  to  be  an- 
swered satisfactorily,  with   what  sort  of 
books  should  he  and  does  he  pass  this 
hard-earned  time  of  relaxation  ?    We  have 
mentioned,   as  if   synonymous    with    the 
term  of  a  literary  treat,  Thackeray  and 
Johnson,  for  instance,  presuming  upon  the 
fact  that  the  critic  is  really  a  person  of 
taste    and    discernment     and    knowledge. 
That  many  critics  are  not  this  is  a  truth 
palpable — though    on   behalf   of   a   much 
abused  class  let  it  be  reminded  that  pub- 
lishing methods  just  now  are  not  always 
conducive    to    a    "whiteness    of    critical 
soul,"  which  attribute,  by  the  way,  some- 
one recently  imputed  to  Mr.  Henry  James. 
However,  we  did  not  set  out  to  criticize 
the  critics,  but  to  inquire,  with  what  is 
merely  a  natural  curiosity,  into  the  field  of 
reading  matter  which  occupies  a  book  re- 


viewer when  he  is  not  taken  up  with  the 
work  actually  at  hand  and  waiting.  To  be 
sure,  a  book  critic's  real  period  of  training 
— the  training  of  taste  especially,  is  done 
before  the  professional  mantle  is  assumed, 
but  as  time  goes  on  this  training  must  be, 
in  such  degree  as  is  possible,  continued. 

Strange  to  say,  the  popular  notion  has 
it  that  the  great  and  only  qualification  of 
a  critic  is  an  all-embracing  knowledge  of 
current  literature. 

In  this  view,  not  to  have  read  Mrs. 
Ward's  books,  for  example,  one  by  one,  as 
they  have  appeared,  would  condemn  a 
book  reviewer,  once  and  forever,  as  in- 
competent. Lately,  Mr.  Clement  Shorter, 
of  the  "Sphere,"  was,  in  his  own  words, 
"taken  to  task"  by  one  of  the  magazines, 
the  "Critic,"  for  not  having  read  a  certain 
two  of  Mr.  Eden  Phillpott's  earlier  books, 
two  works  apparently  considered  essen- 
tial to  a  complete  equipment.  In  a  letter 
in  which  Mr.  Shorter  answered  to  the 
charge  he  made  it  entirely  plain  that  not 
only  had  he  not  read  the  books,  but  he 
had,  moreover,  no  intention  of  reading 
them. 

Now,  Mr.  Phillpotts  is  quite  above  the 
average  waiter  in  merit  of  style  and  in 
strength,  yet  we  quite  agree  with  Mr. 
Shorter  in  his  decision  that  he  is  sustain- 
ing no  irreparable  loss  in  not  making  the 
acquaintance  of  "Children  of  the  Mist" 
and  "Sons  of  the  Morning."  Mr.  Shorter 
is  of  the  class  of  critics  whose  foundation 
stones  are  not  laid  on  the  quicksands  of 
the  six  best-sellers  for  five  years  back — 
his  critical  house  has  been  built  on  the 
Gibraltar  rocks  of  classical  masterpieces. 
The  question  is  answered  forthwith.  The 
critical  mind  grows  through  a  contempla- 
tion of  the  best  that  has  been  done — 
much  of  it  the  best,  perhaps,  that  ever  will 
be  done.  A  critic  may  consider  a  book 
from  numerous  standpoints — there  are 
many  times  when  it  seems  futile  to  judge 
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by  the  high  standard  that  classicism  de- 
mands ;  this  is  why,  frequently,  a  new  book 
is  placed  comparatively  with  its  contem- 
poraries ;  most  of  the  new  books  will  not 
bear  mention  in  a  breath  with  their  illus- 
trious ancestors. 

Why  not  let  the  critic  pick  and  choose 
in  peace?  The  public  will  not  read  the 
good  old  novels  of  two  centuries  ago;  it 
will  not  read  the  masterpieces  of  artistry 
with  which  the  French  authors  have  en- 
riched literature.  If  the  critic  wants  them 
(and  most  certainly  he  needs  them)  who 
shall  say  no?  Strange — in  one  moment 
** whiteness  of  critical  soul"  is  eulogized, 
in  the  next  a  critic  worthy  of  the  name  is 
reproached  for  not  cultivating  with  enthu- 
siasm a  few  modern  literary  experiments. 

The  Question    of    Biographies 

BIOGRxAPHY  is  almost  as  favored  as 
fiction  in  the  publishing  and  reading 
world  to-day.  One  can  excuse  the 
London  "Academy"  its  fretful  tone  when 
it  takes  umbrage  at  the  number  of  bio- 
graphical works  launched  on  the  market, 
and  more  especially  at  their  qualities  and 
value,  or,  more  accurately  at  the  want  of 
these  essential  features.  Says  the  editor 
of  the  English  periodical : 

It  would  conduce  to  the  general  comfort  if 
that  monstrosity,  the  family  biography,  were 
done  away  with;  the  surviving  kinsfolk  of  a 
distinguished  man  or  woman  are  extremely  apt 
to  look  upon  the  inevitable  Life  not  as  a  pos- 
sible work  of  genius  to  be  added  to  the  liter- 
ature of  the  country,  but  as  an  authoritative  ex- 
position of  family  affairs.  They  generally  fix 
upon  a  near  relative  to  do  the  work,  and  as  to 
his  or  her  competency  they  have  no  means  of 
judging.  They  have  no  literary  taste  thenj- 
selves,  and  are  quite  unable  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  possessor  of  a  genuine  gift  of  style 
and  one  who  is  in  no  way  fitted  for  the  calling 
of  letters. 

It  speaks  only  too  plainly  of  the  lack  of 
the  creative  genius  that  we  should  be 
turning  to  volumes  of  biography  and  let- 
ters with  an  eagerness  so  unconcealed.  It 
is  evident,  when  one  stops  to  pick  up  each 
scrap  of  a  great  man's  conversation,  each 
trivial  specimen  of  his  penmanship,  that 
the  appreciation  of  his  achievement  has 
more  of  seeming  than  of  being,  and  ex- 
ternals are  exalted  to  an  absurd  degree. 
For  instance,  Ibsen  was  neither  an  enter- 
taining nor  instructive  letter  writer;  he 
hated  correspondence  and  neglected  many 


times  his  duties  in  that  line.  Yet  his  let- 
ters are  published  and,  as  one  English 
magazine  expresses  the  opinion,  it  would 
be  better  if  the  bulk  of  matter  that  com- 
prises his  apologies  for  dilatoriness  were 
omitted. 

Again,  one  agrees  with  the  "Academy" 
that  in  the  case  of  no  one  man  can  cor- 
respondence be  included  in  biography,  save 
with  the  greatest  discrimination.  It  stands 
to  reason  that  the  brief  business  notes  a 
man  writes  to  his  tailor,  for  instance,  are 
in  nowise  essential  to  a  study  of  his  life. 
Were  they  Shakespeare's,  they  might  be 
interesting  as  souvenirs,  but  most  of  our 
recent  biographies  are  so  voluminous  in 
little  things  that  a  few  more  or  less  make 
but  a  very  slight  difference, — usually  the 
fewer  would  be  the  more  appreciated.  In- 
deed, over  this  phase  of  the  subject  the 
"Academy"  waxes  almost  vindictive. 

Sometimes  one  is  almost  tempted  to  believe 
that  a  malicious  frankness  is  the  motive  power. 
Nearly  every  writer,  being  a  more  or  less  emo- 
tional person,  is  more  than  usually  vain  of  him- 
self and  his  work;  and  to  exhibit  him  in  his 
moments  of  anxiety  about  press  notices  and 
of  exaltation  or  depression  at  the  praise  or 
blame  of  some  small  Sir  Oracle  of  tlie  day  is 
not  the  best  way  to  strengthen  our  notions  of 
his  dignity.  Besides,  it  is  a  very  stupid  and 
idle  superstition  to  think  that  whatever  a  great 
man  has  written  with  his  own  hand  is  worth 
preservation.  In  a  general  way  about  nine- 
tenths  of  what  he  has  himself  deliberately  com- 
posed and  offered  to  the  public  is  dead  matter 
before  his  death  takes  place,  and  fortunate  he 
certainly  is  if  the  remaining  tithe  finds  its  way 
into  the  literature  that  endures.  As  to  the 
casual  letters  and  notes  that  have  come  from 
his  pen,  they  are  usually  less  interesting  than 
the  writings  of  one  who  follows  a  different 
calling,  because  naturally  the  writer  for  the 
public  keeps  his  very  best  for  the  work  by 
which  he  earns  a  livelihood,  and  his  private 
letters  are  no  more  than  the  scraps  from  his 
table. 

Yet  there  is  nothing  more  valuable,  nor 
better  entitled  to  the  sincerest  gratitude 
than  the  really  sympathetic  biography  of 
a  man  whose  genius  has  brought  him  to 
the  fore.  Written  with  affection  and  un- 
derstanding, with  charity  and  forbearance 
where  petty  eccentricities  are  concerned, 
written  with  discernment  and  with  taste — 
for  what  more  in  a  biography  can  we  ask  ? 
But  from  the  average  narrative  of  the 
small  events  in  the  lives  of  the  famous, 
from  the  ungenerous  exposures  of  mere 
human  weaknesses,  most  of  all  from  the 
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fullsome  eulogy  of  the  injudicious — de- 
liver us !  And  no  biography  should  make 
its  way  into  print  until  the  standing  of  its 
subject  be  established  in  permanency — 
until  the  perspective  of  time  has  made  pos- 
sible a  just  and  a  candid  view. 

Better    Dead    Than     Living — 
Oscar     Wilde 

SOME  have  begun  to  take  seriously 
the  rumor  that  Oscar  Wilde  is  not 
dead,  but  living,  and  perhaps  writ- 
ing some  more  of  those  exquisitely  mod- 
eled   sentences    which    make    "De    Pro- 


that  Wilde  is  still  living  in  France,  under 
the  care  of  the  monks  in  some  obscure 
French  monastery.  Another  stor>'  claims 
for  him  a  recent  visit  to  New  York,  where 
he  is  supposed  to  have  been  seen  by  those 
who  knew  him. 

The  facts  of  his  death  are  naturally 
called  to  testify  for  or  against  the  possi- 
bilities of  such  an  event.  And  what  seems 
rather  odd  is  that  the  funeral  was  so  pri- 
vate a  one  that  Wilde  could  almost  have 
attended  4t  himself  without  detection,  save 
by  those  to  whom  the  plot  might  with  con- 
fidence be  revealed. 


From  *'*'  De  ProAindis  *' 
OSCAR  WILDE 

Rumor  bu  it  that  Wilde  is  still  alive  and  living  quietly  in  France. 


fundis"  a  very  joy,  eveu  while  the  senti- 
ments it  embcKlies  grate  and  jar  in  their 
mad  swing  from  vanity's  empty  jest  to 
vain  theoretical  ambitions  and  frightening 
blasphemy^ 

It  has  been  said,  and  whether  with  any 
possible  clue  or  merely  with  the  persist- 
ency of  gossip,  one  is  unable  to  decry, 


And  when  one  considers  the  nature  of 
this  man,  so  craving  of  sensation,  and  al- 
ways ready  to  participate  in  an  astonish- 
ing denouement,  is  one  to  laugh  merely 
at  the  tale,  the  facts  of  which  are  begin- 
ning to  be  the  common  property  of  all  ? 

Convictions  in  the  matter  are  as  yet  a 
step  in  advance,  and  none  but  friends  of 
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the  poet  are  likely  to  have  reached  that 
point  of  enthusiasm.  But  one  cannot  help 
wondering  what  would  be  the  manner  of 
reception  that  would  attend  the  reappear- 
ance in  the  world  of  a  man  who  so  dis- 
graced the  name  and  honor  of  an  ancient 
family,  and,  worse  even  than  that,  be- 
smirched the  honor  of  the  poetic  calling 
generally.  It  was  Mr.  John  Lane  who 
dated  the  falling  off  of  the  sale  of  verse 
from  the  time  of  Wilde's  imprisonment. 
It  might  be  only  kind  to  hope  that  the 
author  of  "Dorian  Grey"  might  yet  have 
an  opportunity  to  redeem  himself  in  the 
eyes  of  the  great  English  and  American 
public.  But  would  one  with  that  desire 
and  intent  have  gone  about  it  in  the 
ignoble  way  that  must  be  charged  to  so 
distasteful  a  plan  as  this  of  posing  as  one 
arisen  from  the  dead? 

Maeterlinck's  **Joyzellc'* 

THOSE  of  us  who  have  followed  M. 
Maeterlinck's  career  with  eagerness 
and  interest,  have  lately  been  mysti- 
fied by  some  of  his  rather  strange  literary 
feats.  This  new  play,  for  instance,  "Joy- 
zelle,"  Mr.  Clarence  Stratton's  translation 
of  which  the  editors  of  "Poet-Lore"  have 
so  kindly  published,  makes  the  student  of 
Maeterlinck  feel  as  if  the  Belgian  poet's 
genius  were  leading  him  into  devious  by- 
ways. One  is  almost  tempted  to  ask 
whether  this  is  a  mutilation  of  or  an  at- 
tempted improvement  upon  "The  Tem- 
pest." M.  MaeterHnck  being  a  modern  of 
the  moderns,  this  may  be  intended  for  a 
modernized  version ;  at  all  events,  it  must 
be  pronounced  incomprehensible,  though 
one  may  have  theories  as  to  its  probable 
meaning.  There  is  Merlin,  for  example ; 
too  little  endowed  with  supernatural  pow- 
ers to  be  a  convincing  sorcerer,  he  is  yet 
made  to  act  and  speak  as  one  gifted  beyond 
the  gifts  of  mortals.  Beside  the  Merlin  of 
early  English  story  and  of  Tennyson,  in 
the  "Idylls,"  he  makes  but  a  poor  figure. 
The  study  of  a  woman's  faith  in  love  is 
done  with  beauty  and  appeal — there  are 
finely  written  passages  throughout.  But 
when  one  can  write  as  M.  Maeterlinck 
often  has  written,  is  it  not  reasonable  to 
ask  that  he  write  in  a  manner  understand- 
able? 

For  the  benefit  of  those  of  our  readers 
who  have  not  had  opportunity  to  peruse 


the  translation,  we  reprint  from  "Poet- 
Lore"  a  small  portion.  The  scene  is  in  an 
abandoned  garden,  and  Joyzelle  entering, 
(Lanceor  has  been  forbidden  admittance 
by  Merlin),  says: 

Here  is  the  garden  that  no  one  visits;  the  sun 
comes  here  no  longer,  the  poor  wild  flowers  on 
which  war  is  made  because  they  are  not  beau- 
tiful, here  await  death,  and  the  birds  are  silent. 
Here  is  the  violet  without  its  perfume,  the 
golden  crowfoot,  thin  and  trembling!  and  the 
poppy,  falling  continually.  Here  is  the  scabious 
begging  for  a  little  water,  the  poisonous  spurge 
hiding  its  green  blossoms,  the  bluebell  shaking 
its  useless  buds  in  silence.  I  know  you  all, 
humble  and  despised,  so  good  and  so  ugly. 
You  might  be  attractive;  so  little  is  lacking,  al- 
most nothing; — a  ray  of  happiness,  a  minute 
of  favor,  a  bolder  breath  to  call  a  bee.  But 
no  eye  sees  you,  no  hand  plants  you,  no  hand 
plucks  you;  I,  I  also  come  among  you  only  to 
be  alone.  How  sad  everything  is  here!  The 
grass  is  withered  and  dry,  the  leaves  are  sick, 
the  old  trees  are  dying;  and  spring  herself  and 
the  morning  dew  are  afraid  they  will  become 
woeful  in  this  solitude. 

Despite  the  danger  that  he  incurs  by 
so  doing,  Lanceor  comes  to  the  garden 
wall  and  begs  that  Joyzelle  will  open  to 
him.  Prevailed  upon  by  his  pleading,  she 
unlocks  the  gate  and  an  intense  avowal  of 
love  from  both  sides  ensues.  But  Merlin's 
magic  has  contrived  a  trap ;  the  dead  gar- 
den springs  to  life  to  betray  Lanceor's 
recklessness. 

Lanceor.  O,  how  you  have  said  yes!  Yes, 
from  the  bottom  of  your  heart,  from  the  depth 
of  your  mind  and  from  the  depth  of  your  soul! 
I  knew  it  perhaps,  but  you  had  to  say  it:  and 
even  our  kisses  without  it  mean  nothing.  Now, 
it  is  enough,  it  will  nourish  my  life,  all  the 
hatred  in  the  world  could  not  blot  it  out,  and 
thirty  years  of  torture  could  not  weaken  it! 
I  am  in  the  light  and  the  spring  weighs  me 
down!  I  look  at  heaven  and  the  garden 
awakens!  Listen  to  the  birds  making  the  trees 
sing,  repeating  your  smile  and  that  wonderful 
yes;  and  see  the  rays  caressing  your  hair  like 
diamonds  sparkling  among  flames,  and  the 
thousands  of  flowers  leaning  over  us  to  sur- 
nrise  in  our  eyes  the  mystery  of  a  love  they 
cannot  know! 

Joyzelle.    [Opening  her  eyes.]     There  are 

only  poor  dead  flowers  here. 

[She  looks  around  her,  stupefied;  for.  as 
soon  as  Lanceor  entered,  though  they  did 
not  notice,  the  desolate  garden  began  to 
change  gradually.  The  wild  plants,  the  vile 
poisonous  grasses,  have  grown,  and  each, 
according  to  its  kind,  has  increased  its 
weakly  flowers  to  a  prodigious  full-bloom 
size.  The  puny  rope-weed  has  become  a 
powerful  creeper  with  striking  calices  en- 
garlanding  the  trees,  overladen  with  fruits 
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and  peopled  with  marvelous  birds.  The 
white  pimpernel  has  become  a  warm  and 
tender  green  shrub,  with  bursting  flowers 
larger  than  lilies.  The  pale  scabious  has 
lengthened  its  stalks  on  which  stand  erect 
tufts  like  heliotrope  blossoms.  Butterflies 
are  flitting  about,  bees  are  droning,  birds 
are  singing,  fruits  waver  and  fall,  the  light 
streams  in.  The  perspective  of  the  gar- 
den is  stretched  out  indefinitely,  and  at  the 
right  a  marble  basin  can  be  seen,  half  hid- 
den behind  a  hedge  of  laurels  and  helio- 
tropes cut  into  arches.] 

Lanceor.      Here    are    none   but   flowers    of 
life!     Look!     They  fall,  they  rustle  down  on 
us!    They  burst  out  on  the  branches,  they  bend 
down  the  trees,   they  impede  our  steps,  they 
crowd,  they  crush,  they  open  wide  one  within 
another,  they  blind  the  leaves,  they  dazzle  the 
grass;  I  know  none  of  them,  springtime  is  in- 
toxicated; I  have  never  seen  it  so  disordered, 
so  resplendent! 
JoYZELLE.     Where  are  we? 
Lanxeor.     We  are  in  the  garden  you  would 
not  open  to  my  love. 
JovzELLE.     What  have  we  done? 
Lanceor.     I    have   given   you   the   kiss   that 
is   given  but  once;  and  you   have   spoken  the 
word   that   is   never   repeated. 

JoYZELLE.  Lanceor.  1  am  mad,  or  we  are 
going  to  die. 

Lanceor.  [Supporting  her.]  Joyzelle,  you 
are   pale,    and   your    dear    arms    hold    me    as 

though  you  fear  that  a  hidden  enemy 

Joyzelle.     You  have  not  seen? 
Lanceor.     What? 

Joyzelle.  We  are  caught  in  the  trap,  and 
these  flowers  betray  us.  The  birds  used  to  be 
silent,  the  trees  were  dead,  only  vile  plants  were 
here,  that  no  one  would  pluck.  I  knew  them 
all,  and  I  can  recall  their  names,  names  that 
bring  back  to  me  their  former  misery.  And 
now  the  crowfoot  is  laden  with  golden  discs, 
the  poor  white  chickweed  is  a  thicket  of  lilies, 
the  great  scabious  hangs  down  upon  our  heads; 
and  these  purple  bells  that  overtop  the  wall, 
to  tell  the  world  that  we  have  seen  each  other, 
they  are  the  digitalis  that  grow  in  the  shade. 
You  would  say  that  Heaven  has  spread  out 
these  flowers.  Do  not  look  at  them;  they  are 
here  to  ruin  us.  Ah,  I  was  wrong  in  seeking, 
I  should  have  known.  He  murmured  confused 
threats.  Yes,  yes,  I  knew  that  he  could  use 
spells.  They  told  me  so  once,  but  I  would 
not  believe  it.  Now,  his  time  has  come;  it  is 
well,  it  is  too  late,  but  they  will  perhaps  see 
that  love  also  knows. —  [A  call  on  a  horn  is 
heard.] 

Editorial   Optimism. 

A  WORD  from  Mr.  Alden  is  always 
to  be  listened  to  respectfully;  not 
unusually  the  auditor  is  benefited  by 
the  counsel  that  comes  from  one  so  wise 
in  years  and  so  rich  in  experience.  If  Mr. 
Swinburne  knows  not  even  so  much  as 


the  name  of  a  typical  modern  novelist,  if 
he  is  absolutely  without  knowledge  of  the 
work  that  is  being  done  contempora- 
neously— well  and  good;  one  feels  better 
for  realizing  that  there  are  still  some  few 
who  abide  in  the  fragrant  bowers  of  an- 
cient greatness  and  who  are  at  home  witli 
the  spirit  of  genius  which  has  descended 
from  centuries  long  bygone  to  hallow  the 
tawdry  haunts  of  commercialism  and  light 
the  waxen  candle  in  conservative  studies 
where  classical  atmosphere  would  be  dis- 
pelled by  the  glare  of  the  modem  arc- 
light. 

Yet  again  it  is  fortunate  that  all  the  pa- 
triarchs of  letters  are  not  as  Mr.  Swin- 
burne. In  our  own  country  we  arc  glad 
to  have  the  approbation  of  such  writers 
as  Mr.  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson 
and  Mr.  Alden.  And  perhaps  in  secret 
we  exult  over  the  stand  that  the  latter 
has  taken — love  we  Homer  and  Shakes- 
peare however  well;  delight  we  in  the 
musty  pages  of  antiquity  as  we  will,  one 
and  all  of  us  feel  the  soul  of  our  own  age 
upon  us  and,  sordid  though  many  of  its 
modes  of  expression  may  be,  one  and  all 
of  us  are  eager  to  achieve  its  golden  repu- 
tation with  posterity. 

It  is,  then,  w-ith  Mr.  Alden  that  we  con- 
template Mrs.  Wharton's  subtle  psycho- 
logical analysis,  her  penetrating  satire,  her 
wit — as  she  seizes  on  those  most  unlovely 
aspects  of  our  society  and  holds  them  up 
to  a  ridicule  that  cannot  fail  of  effect ;  we 
know  that  here,  at  least,  we  have  some- 
thing to  be  thankful  for.  In  much  the 
same  way  do  we  view  a  literary  perform- 
ance so  appreciable  as  this  last  of  Mr. 
Howells,  **Miss  Bellard's  Inspiration ;" 
surely  it  is  not  to  be  termed  great  litera- 
ture, but  it  has  a  significance  that  makes 
it  appropriate,  a  truth  that  makes  it  real. 
Mr.  Alden  may  be  too  readily  optimistic 
and  too  broad  in  his  sweep  of  assertion, 
but  there  is  no  little  truth  nor  any  that  is 
not  worthy  of  earnest  acceptation  in  what 
he  says. 

The  saddest  and  most  discouraging  feature 
of  current  literature,  (this  from  the  ^'Editor's 
Study"  in  "Harper's"),  is  not  the  lack  of  fine 
examples,  but  the  pessimistic  critic's  failure 
to  give  them  recognition.  Only  the  striking 
example  compels  his  praise,  while  those  many 
which  quietly  give  satisfaction  of  the  highest 
order,  escape  his  notice.  *  *  *  He  ignores 
the   deeper   culture  of   imaginative   sensibility 
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which  has  made  a  new  audience  for  a  new 
order  of  genius.  ♦  *  ♦  It  is  in  this  very  half- 
century  that  nearly  all  of  our  literature  that  is 
worthy  of  the  name  has  been  produced.  Haw- 
thorne is  the  one  really  great  prose  author  of 
the  earlier  period  whose  originality  of  genius 
seems  to  defy  comparison.  That  our  fiction 
is  not  like  that  of  Poe  or  Brockden  Brown  or 
Cooper  is  surely  not  to  its  discredit.  For  our- 
selves, we  prefer  Mrs.  Deland's,  Mrs.  Whar- 
ton's, or  that  of  any  other  one  of  a  half  dozen 
contemporary  American  women  we  might  men- 
tion, to  say  nothing  of  James,  Howells,  and 
Mark  Twain. 

If  the  multitude  of  readers  are  reactionary, 
so  also  are  the  majority  of  writers  who  espe- 
cially appeal  to  the  multitude.  Thus  entirely 
separate  from  the  lasting  literature  of  the  pres- 
ent is  that  larger,  noisier,  and  more  showy 
world  of  literature  which  in  a  brief  time  goes 
to  pieces,  and  which  in  no  way  marks  an  ad- 
vancing stage  of  evolution  nor  is  related  to  the 
continuous  current  of  human  culture.  It  co- 
exists with  democracy,  whose  merely  superficial 
aspects    it    may    represent,    but    the    real    de- 


mocracy of  literature  is  something  quite  differ- 
ent and  in  another  world — that  of  excellence 
rather  than  of  mediocrity.  It  is  the  everlasting 
distinction  of  genius  that  it  is  democratic  and 
natural — a  distinction  more  shiningly  apparent 
when  shorn  of  vain  pomp  and  circumstance  and 
allied  to  inward  beauty  and  worth. 

To  speak  thus  is  an  encouragement 
surely,  though  it  might  be  just  as  well 
to  add  that  for  ourselves  we  have  never 
become  quite  reconciled  to  the  idea  that 
there  will  never  again  be  anything  like 
Poe  or  Hawthorne.  For  that  is  Mr.  Al- 
den's  meaning,  we  judge,  recalling  an- 
other recent  study  in  which  he  practically 
so  expressed  himself.  Still  it  were  a 
comfort  to  remember  that  no  newer  order 
of  fiction  can  wrench  from  us  the  works 
of  these  earlier  masters,  while  no  number 
of  editorials  can  effect  any  very  perma- 
nent change  in  our  tastes. 


The     Poet's     Lament 


By     Elsie    Duncan    Yale 

ATILDA,  stuff  my  old  felt  hat  within  that  window  pane, 
Split  up  a  chair  for  kindling  wood  to  start  the  fire  again, 
rU  wrap  up  in  the  patchwork  quilt  and  draw  it  round  my  knees 
Then  write  my  summer  poetry  before  the  ink  shall  freeze. 


M 


My  stiffening  fingers  scarce  can  move,  yet  I  must  pen  a  rhyme 
Of  babbling  brooks  and  fragrant  flowers  and  golden  summer  time. 
Of  singing  birds  and  zephyrs  sweet,  that  murmuring  soft  sweep  by, 
Ah,  me,  it's  hard  in  winter  time  to  write  about  July ! 

Matilda,  please  for  pity's  sake  hunt  up  a  palm  leaf  fan, 
Then  hurry  down  and  send  away  that  hokey  pokey  man  ; 
The  mercury's  at  ninety-eight,  'twould  almost  make  one  curse. 
For  I  must  sit  and  swelter  here,  while  writing  Christmas  verse. 


ril  sing  a  song  of  Santa  Claus,  of  ice  and  lovely  snow. 
Of  blizzards  and  of  bitter  cold  that  bring  the  poor  such  woe. 
Of  sleighrides  out  to  Grandpa's  farm,  dear  joys  that  all  remember, 
Ah,  me,  it's  hard  in  summer  time  to  write  about  December ! 


V 


.1        ,^^'^         ^ 


THE  TOWER  OF  BLAIR  HALL.   PRINCETON 

An  interesting  new  publication  is  **  The  Handbook  of  Princeton**  (1  be  Grafton  Press).     Tbe  picture  bete 

reproduced  shows  bow  closeljr  tbe  arcbitrcture  of  tbe   balls  at   Princeton  follows 

tbat  of  tbe  Oxford   Colleges. 


In     the    World     of    Letters 

Gossip    of    Authors    and    Their    Works 


Why  Mr.  Robert  Chambers  has  chosen 
to  write  another  Revolutionary  romance 
is  a  question  that  we  do  not 
I""*  ^V^  ^     attempt     to     answer.       ''The  . 

Novel  by  Mr.    tj      i    ^  •        „  t  •    i 

chambtrt       Reckonmg,     begun  as  a  serial 

in      *'Appleton's      Booklover's 

Magazine"  for  July,  starts  off  with  a  fair 


promise  of  interest,  though  the  plot 
scarcely  shows  any  startling  characteris- 
tics of  originality.  The  descriptions  of 
New  York  City,  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  have  a  certain  order  of  in- 
terest, and  Mr.  Chambers's  style  is  alw^ays 
individual.     But  when  a  writer  can  do  a 
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thing  so  clever  as  "lole"  and  so  delightful 
as  some  of  the  short  stories  that  have 
lately  appeared  in  the  magazines,  one  can- 
not resist  wondering  why  he  should  re- 
turn to  the  Revolutionary  field,  the  best 
resources  of  which  have  surely  been  used 

up  long  ago. 

*     *     * 

An  excerpt  from  "Good  Things  and 
Graces,"  a  book  published  by  Paul  Elder 

&  Company,  of  San  Francisco, 
A  Hunter's  is  going  the  rounds  and  really 
Recipe  seems  worth  reprinting.     We 

have  not  seen  the  volume  from 
which  the  quotation  is  taken,  but  if  it  is 
all  as  clever  as  this  sample,  one  might  rea- 


PERCY  MACKAYE 

Mr.  MacKaye  bu  written  a  drama  "Fenrit  the  Wolf,"  founded 
upon  an  old  Scandinavian  legend.  The  work  it  quite  in  the  spirit 
of  the  early  Englith  poems  and  is  replete  with  beautiful  and  striking 
passages.    A  review  ot  it  appears  elsewbere  in  tbis  number. 

sonably  desire  to  make  its  closer  acquaint- 
ance. The  extract  is  entitled  a  "Recipe 
for  Game  Pie,''  and  reads : 

Search  for  your  game  carefully  until  you 
find  it;  observe  it  well,  and  then  leave  it  to  the 
full  enjoyment  of  life  and  its  native  haunts. 
You  will  soon  have,  in  a  green  dish  of  rarest 
design  and  ornamentation,  with  cover  of  ra- 
diant blue,  a  filling  of  happy  memories,  sea- 
soned with  vigor  and  beauty. 

Every  time  the  pie  is  opened  these  mem- 
ories will  begin  to  sing. 


Frederick 
Trevor  Hill, 
Lawyer- 
Novelist 


Mr.  Frederick  Trevor  Hill,  who  might 
be  called  a  lawyer-novelist,  has  shown  how 
the    legal    profession    can    be 
made  to  aid  the  pursuit  of  the 
novelistic  art. 

Mr.  Hill  is  a  lawyer  of  some 
sixteen  years'  experience,  and  his  prac- 
tice in  New  York  has  covered  many  most 
interesting  civil  and  criminal  cases.  Born  in 
Brooklyn,  graduated  from  the  Polytechnic 
Institute  and  Yale  College,  he  took  up  the 
law  at  Columbia  University,  finishing  his 
course  in  1889.  Four  years  later  he  pub- 
lished his  first  book.  "The  Web"  and 
"The  Minority"  have  both  been  most  for- 
tunate in  their  careers;  excellent  short 
stories  have  appeared  from  time  to  time 
in  various  periodicals,  and  *'The  Accom- 
plice" arrives  just  when  the  American 
public  has  made  up  its  mind  that  this  law- 
ver  can  write  fiction. 


FREDERICK  TREVOR   HILL 

Mr.  Hill's  new  novel  **  The  Accomplice*'  it  an  excellent  study 
of  Court  proceedings  in  a  murder  trial.  The  book  is  reviewed 
elsewhere  in  tbis  issue. 
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Among  Mr.  Hill's  friends  his  dual  inter- 
ests sometimes  give  rare  opportunities  for 
those  kindly  jokes  that  admiring  friends  so 
delight  in.  Not  long  ago  a  fellow  lawyer 
found  him  engaged  in  reading  an  adverse 
opinion  of  the  Court  in  one  of  his  cases. 
''Well,  what  is  it  to-day?"  he  inquired 
jestingly,  "law  or  fiction?"  "I  think  it's 
fiction,"  Mr.  Hill  answered  hopefully, 
*'but  I  won't  know  for  certain  until  my  ap- 
peal is  decided." 


MARIE  VAN  VORST 

Miss  Van  Vorat's  Novel,  **  Amanda  of  the  Mill/*  the  scenes  ot 
which  are  laid  in  the  Soath  Carolina  factory  districts,  has  attracted 
considerable  attention.    It  is  a  strong  character  study. 

When  the  library  of  Richard  Le  Galli- 
enne  was  sold,  on  June  8,  an  especial  in- 
terest was  manifested  in  the 
MM*^  ^"*'*  collection  of  autographed 
In  Demand  Copies  and  manuscripts  of  the 
works  of  Oscar  Wilde,  all  of 
which  brought  unusually  good  prices. 
Among  the  books  and  manuscripts  in  the 
collection  were: 

An  Oxford  edition  of  Herodotus,  anno- 
tated in  the  handwriting  of  Wilde,  $1320; 
an  autograph  copy  of  "Salome,"  the  play 
that  Wilde  wrote  for  Sarah  Bernhardt, 
$120;  the  original  manuscript  of  "The 
Birthday  of  the  Little  Princess,"  $265; 
original  manuscript  of  the  essay  on  "The 
Decay  of  Lying,"  $375 ;  and  the  original 
manuscripts  of  Wilde's  "Dogmas,"  $250. 


James  Pott  &  Company  announce  a 
half-dozen  striking  titles  of  works  for  fall 
publication.  They  include  **The 
interettiof  Reign  of  Guilt,"  by  David 
Publications  Graham  Phillips,  an  expres- 
sion of  that  author's  views  on 
the  commercialism  of  the  age,  stronger 
even  in  their  forceful  utterance  than  his 
very  frank  novels ;  "Thoughts  of  a  Non- 
Thinker,"  more  humorous  advice  from 
Mr.  Charles  Bat  tell  Loomis ;  "The  Essen- 
tials of  Spirituality,"  by  Dr.  Felix  Adler; 
and  "The  Van  Twillers,"  by  Mrs.  Lillie 
Hamilton  French,  a  bright  story  of  New 
York  society  life.  Those  who  remember 
the  tender  humor  of  "Hezekiah's  Wives" 
will  be  prepared  to  welcome  something 
enjoyable. 


WILLIAM  BARRY 

Dr.  Barry  is  the  Rector  of  St.  Birinns,  Dorchester,  England. 
He  has  written  several  books,  two  of  then  the  lire*  of  Renan  and 
Newman  in  the  **  Literary  Lives  Scries."* 


Mr.  H.  Rider  Haggard  is  writing 
quickly — we  trust  not  too  quickly.  He  has 

two  new  novels  ready.  "Aye- 
Twoaew  gha/'  a  sequel  to  the  popular 
NorJiV*'         She,"  will  soon  be  published. 

It  is  now  running  serially  in 
the  "Popular  Magazine." 
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As  a  result  of  his  investigations  in  this 
country  of  the  Salvation  Army  land  settle- 

RMuitsof  Mr.  "^^"^S'  ^^^-  ^^^^^  Haggard  has 
Haggard's  issued  a  Parliamentary  Blue 
Aaiericaii  Book,  in  which  he  speaks  most 
'^^**'^  favorably     of     the     American 

idea,  and  goes  on  to  suggest  that  similar 
settlements  might  be  made  in  the  Eng- 
lish colonies,  principally  to  provide  for 
the  overflow  of  the  agricultural  population 
of  the  British  Isles.  Canada,  it  seems,  is 
ready  to  set  aside  some  240,000  acres  to 
be  used  for  this  purpose. 
*     *     * 

The  Putnams  are  issuing  a  new  psy- 
chological novel  of  unique  interest.  The 
title  is  "Two  Moods  of  a 
A  study  In  Man"  and  the  author  is  Mr. 
Psychology  Horace  H.  Hutchinson,  well- 
known  in  England  as  a  clever 
novelist,  with  original  views. 


MARION  KEITH 
At  the  author  of  *^  Duncan  Polite,"  Miw  Keith  may  be  named 
aaong  promising  young  novelists.     A  revievr  of  her  novel  appears 
in  the  present  number. 

Dr.  John  Williams  Streeter,  whose 
''Fat  of  the  Land"  has  interested  so  many 

people,  numbers  of  whom  bc- 
TheLato  Hcve  the  book  to  be  actual 
Dr.  streeter     fact  instead  of  fiction,   which 

last  it  is,  died  in  Lake  Forest, 
Illinois,  on  June  4.  Dr.  Streeter  was 
bom  in  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  in  1841.     As  a 


young  man  he  fought  in  the  Civil  War 
and  afterwards  studied  medicine  at  the 
Hahnemann  Medical  College,  from  which 
he  was  gi"aduated  in  1868. 

For  over  twenty-five  years  he  practiced 
in  Chicago,  but  contracted,  a  few  years 
ago,  blood-poisoning,  and  was  forced,  be- 


JOHN  W.  STREETER 

The  death  of  Dr.  Streeter  robs  America  of  a  prominent  and 
skilled  physician  and  an  ente  lainingncveii&t. 

cause  of  it,  to  abandon  his  general  prac- 
tice, though  he  continued  to  superintend 
his  private  hospital  at  Lake  Forest,  where 
he  also  owned  and  worked  a  farm.  From 
this  last,  much  of  his  inspiration  for  **The 
Fat  of  the  Land"  must  have  been  derived. 
The  success  of  the  first  book  gave  him 
impetus  to  write  others,  and  ''Doctor 
Tom"  was  published  some  nine  or  ten 
months  ago. 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  look  for- 
ward to  another  of  Miss  Myrtle  Reed's 

delightful  novels.  "At  the  Sign 
Reed's^  ^^  ^^^^  Jack-o'-Lantern"  cer- 
Next  story       tainly  sounds  interesting,  and. 

knowing  what  we  do  of  Miss 
Reed's  work,  we  may  be  excused  a  sort  of 
preliminary  eulogy.  The  book  will  be  is- 
sued almost  at  once,  and  in  form  to  har- 
monize with  "Lavendar  and  Old  Lace" 
and  "The  Master's  Violin." 


JAMES  M.  LUDLOW 

Dr.  Ludlow's  new  book  will  be  ready  in  the  Autumn.    At  present  he  is  known 
among  novel  readers  as  the  author  of**  Deborah. '' 


Those  who  have  been  waiting  for  a 
new    story    by    Dr.    James    M.    Ludlow, 

whose  **Deborah"  found  a 
Tmrteeoth  ^hole  host  of  admiring  read- 
Romance         ^^s,  are  to  be   rewarded  very 

presently  by  the  publication  of 
another  story  that  bids  fair  to  be  quite  as 
intense  and  entertaining.  **Sir  Raoul,  a 
Story  of  the  Theft  of  an  Empire,"  is  all 
in  the  spirit  of  the  thirteenth  century,  a 
spirit  that  only  one  saturated  with  med- 
iaeval history  could  call  into  being.  That 
Dr.  Ludlow  is  perfectly  at  home  in  this 
field  all  who  know  anything  about  him 
will  be  able  to  vouch  for.  Yet  in  *'Sir 
Raour'  it  is  said  by  those  who  have  read 
the  manuscript  that  he  has  not  sacrificed 


the  story  to  historical  fact,  but  has  inter- 
woven a  most  delightful  romance. 

Dr.  Ludlow  followed  up  the  incidents 
of  the  story  all  over  Europe,  and  in  that 
way  contrived  to  make  them  essentially 
realistic.  With  his  dramatic  style,  the  ma- 
terial which  he  has  taken  in  hand  should 
resolve  itself  into  one  of  the  good  stories 
of  the  year. 

*     *     * 

The  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company  will 
follow  **Duncan  Polite"  with  another  tale 
Popular  ^^      Scotch      Presbvterianism. 

Scotch.  Mr.  R.  E.  Knowles  has  accom- 

Canadian        plished  in  a  first  novel,   enti- 
stories  ^1^^   ..g^    Cuthbert's."  an  ex- 

cellent studv  of  Scotch  Canadian  charac- 
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ter,  with  the  all  powerful  and  important 
kirk  and  its  attendant  ^'minister"  for  the 
central  figures.  And  where  Miss  Keith's 
story  of  the  saintly  old  Duncan  lacks  those 
lighter  touches  of  humor  which  help  so  to 
humanize  a  novel,  Mr.  Knowles's  book  is 
full  of  brightness  and  a  gentle  wit.  **St. 
Cuthbert's'*  will  be  published  very  early 
in  the  fall,  and  readers  who  like  this  class 
of  novel  will  be  wanting  to  lav  hands  on 

it. 

*  *     * 

Two  new  books  by  Pastor  Wagner  are 
announced  for  early  publication.  They 
are  ''Justice'*  and  "The  Spirit  of  Nature." 

*  *     * 

Contrary  to  the  rumor  which  we  report- 
ed in  an  earlier  issue  of  ''Book  News," 
Maurice    Hewlett   has   written 
Mr.  Hewlett    another  romance.     ''The  Fool 
Errant"  is  the  title  of  the  new 
book,  which  is  said  to  resem- 
ble in  manner,  "The  Forest  Lovers"  and 
"The  Queen's  Quair."     A  treat  in  store. 

*  *     * 

Mr.  Booth  Tarkington  is  quite  willing 
to  have  his  readers  know  that  the  incident 

of  the  man  with  the  advertise- 
Apropos  of  ment  of  a  French  Cafe  printed 
JJn  JtoHw"^'  on  his  bald  head,  an  incident 

that  plays  a  prominent  part  in 
his  novelette,  "The  Beautiful  Lady,"  ac- 
tually came  under  his  own  observation 
while  he  was  in  Paris  last  summer.  Mr. 
Tarkington  certainly  deserves  praise  for 
the  facility  with  which  he  has  turned  the 
little  scene  to  account ;  the  story  is  one  of 
the  most  tenderly  pathetic  and  artistically 
finished  that  we  have  lately  read. 

By  the  wav,  though,  something  of  dis- 
appointment is  in  store  for  those  who  have 
yet  to  read  the  second  installment  of  "The 
Conquest  of  Caanan."  Mr.  Tarkington\s 
new  serial  in  "Harper's."  It  may  be  that 
this  portion  of  the  storv  will  be  compen- 
sated for  by  what  is  to  follow.  The  possi- 
bilities for  a  good  tale  are  certainly  there, 
if  they  can  be  properly  realized.  The 
question  is  whose  fortunes  are  we  to  fol- 
low, Ariel's  or  Joe's?  Both  characters 
are  excellently  conceived — that  of  the 
girl  suffers  considerably  from  being 
over-drawn  in  the  episode  of  the  partv. 
Our  experience  with  Mr.  Tarkineton's 
work  leads  us  to  apprehend  danger  in  his 


attempts  at  long  novels.  '*The  Two  Van 
Revels"  certainly  does  not  stand  well 
beside  "Monsieur  Beaucaire"  and  "The 
Beautiful  Lady,"  or  even  "Cherry."  We 
would  wish  for  "The  Conquest  of 
Caanan"  something  infinitely  better. 


The  late 
Qeori^e 


INAZO  NITOBE 
Dr.  Nitobc is  a  professor  in  the  Imperial  University  o. 
Kyoto.    He  has  written  a  book  on  **  Basbida"  or  Japanese 
Chivalry,  a  work  of  onusal  interest  and  importance.    A 
review  of  it  will  appear  in  Book  Nkws  next  month. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  English 
men-of-Ietters  of  the  younger  school  was 
the  late  George  Gissing.  By 
his  death  two  years  ago  Eng- 
land lost  one  of  the  most 
promising  of  her  novelists,  for 
though  Gissing  had  some  two  dozen  nov- 
els to  his  credit  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
it  is  his  most  recent  work  that  shows  the 
great  possibilities  that  lay  in  the  man's 
genius. 

George  Gissing  was  born  at  Wakefield, 
on  November  22,  1857.  His  struggles 
with  poverty  during  the  greater  part  of 
his  career,  when  he  wrote  under  condi- 
tions most  trying — frequently  having  too 
little  to  eat  and  possessing  no  permanent 
comforts  of  a  home — probably  detracted 
something  from  much   of  his  work,    for. 
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while  it  gave  him  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  English  poorer  classes,  and  engen- 
dered the  power  to  portray  the  less  lovely 
side  of  English  life  with  compelling  real- 
ism, it  kept  him  amid  surroundings  dis- 
tasteful to  his  nature  and  imposed  upon 
him  restrictions  that  hindered  the  full  de- 
velopment of  his  gifts. 

In  the  'Tapers  of  Henry  Ryecroft," 
supposed  to  be  largely  autobiographical, 
Gissing  makes  one  appreciate  this  pathetic 
side  of  his  career.     Yet  through    it    all 


GEORGE  GISSING 

This  author  died  leaving  several  manuscripts  of  a  value  that 
increases  regret  for  the  loss  of  one  so  talented 


there  is  a  happily  optimistic  strain  and  a 
tendency  to  let  the  past  gather  in  retro- 
spection what  glamor  it  can. 

A  born  student,  Gissing  became  a  bril- 
liant scholar.  He  had  the  loftiest  ideals 
and  despised  hack-work,  taking  pupils  to 
teach  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  orig- 
inal composition  during  the  evenings.  The 
work  that  he  did  was  done  thoroughly — he 
had  the  patience  to  "polish  and  repolish,'* 
and  much  classical  reading  gave  him  a 
standard  by  which  to  judge  his  work. 

When  Gissing  died  in  1903  he  left  MSS. 
of  two  novels.     The  one,  *'Veranilda,"  a 


historical  novel,  published  about  six 
months  ago,  was  incomplete,  the  author's 
death  interrupting  the  work.  "Will  War- 
burton,"  the  other,  a  story  of  London 
life,  has  just  been  issued.  In  speaking  of 
"Veranilda"  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  w^rites: 
"In  'Veranilda,'  I  think,  Gissing's  poetical 
gift  for  local  color,  his  subtle  insight  into 
spiritual  mysticism,  and,  above  all,  his 
really  fine  scholarship  and  classical  learn- 
ing, had  ample  field." 

In  the  Ryecroft  papers  there  are  many 
quotable  passages.  Of  these  we  reprint 
one  which  shows  how  Gissing  regarded 
the  mercenary  disposition  of  literary 
wares. 

Why  should  any  man  who  writes,  even  if  he 
write  things  immortal,  nurse  anger  at  the 
worid*s  neglect?  Who  asked  him  to  publish? 
Who  promised  him  a  hearing?  Who  has  broken 
faith  with  him?  If  my  shoemaker  turn  me  out 
an  excellent  pair  of  boots,  and  I,  in  some  mood 
of  cantankerous  unreason,  throw  them  back 
upon  his  hands,  that  man  has  just  cause  of 
complaint.  But  your  poem,  your  novel,  who 
bargained  with  you  for  it?  If  it  is  honest  jour- 
ney-work, yet  lacks  purchasers,  at  most  you 
may  call  yourself  a  hapless  tradesman.  If  it 
come  from  on  high,  with  what  decency  do  you 
fret  and  fume  because  it  is  not  paid  for  in  heavj 
cash?  For  the  work  of  man's  mind  there  is  ont 
test  and  one  alone,  the  judgment  of  genera- 
tions yet  unborn.  If  you  have  written  a  great 
book,  the  world  will  come  to  know  of  it.  But 
you  don't  care  for  posthumous  glory.  You 
want  to  enjoy  fame  in  a  comfortable  arm-chair. 
Ah.  that  is  quite  another  thing.  Have  the  cour- 
age of  your  desire.  Admit  yourself  a  mer- 
chant, and  protest  to  gods  and  men  that  the 
merchandise  you  offer  is  of  better  quality  than 
much  which  sells  for  a  high  price.  You  may  be 
right,  and  indeed  it  is  hard  upon  you  that  Fash- 
ion does  not  turn  to  your  stall. 

*  *      * 

The  John  W,  Luce  Co.  should  have 
been  given  as  the  publishers  of  Bernard 
Shaw's  "On  Going  to  Church,"  reviewed 
in  the  June  Book  News. 

*  *     * 

Miss  Agnes  Repplier,  the  w^ell-known 
Philadelphia  essayist  and  president  of 
the  Contemporary  Club,  was 
fortunate  in  sustaining  but  one 
or  two  slight  injuries  when  re- 
cently she  fell  some  five  feet 
down  an  elevator  shaft  in  a  Boston  rail- 
way station.  Miss  Repplier,  who  has  been 
visiting  in  Boston,  was  about  to  proceed 
to  Maine.  The  accident  caused  a  slight 
delay  in  her  trip. 


Repplier 
meets  with 
an  accident 


WITH      THE      NEW 
BOOKS 


By    Tahiti  mUmms,    LL  D 


Vel«M|uez. 


To  the  series  of  small  books  known  as 
the  *Topular  Library  of  Art,"  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Garnett,  its  editor,  has, 
perhaps  wisely,  added  a  trans- 
Anctiste  lation  of  a  French  critic's  work 
»«^*'-  upon  "Velasquez''  (E.  P.  But- 

ton &  Co.),  by  Mme.  Simon  Bussy,  rather 
than  an  original  study.  Beyond  any  other 
painter  Velasquez  attracts  the  literary 
man.  He  owes  his  whole  position  rather 
to  the  attention  which  has  been  drawn  to 
him  by  writers  than  from  the  more  recent 
adoration  of  painters.  Comparatively  ne- 
glected by  artists  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  Reynolds  for  in- 
stance, treating  him  as  of  no  special  im- 
portance, his  prodigious  vogue  among 
painters  in  the  present  century,  succeeded 
the  attention  paid  him  by  literary  men. 

Yet  nothing  is  more  impossible  than  to 
express  in  words  what  has  already  been 
better  done  on  canvas,  a  fact  of  which  M. 
Breal  has  made  a  frank  confession  in  his 
preface.  Working  somewhat  in  the  man- 
ner of  Taine,  he  has  written  rather  a  de- 
scription of  the  pictures  which  Velasquez 
has  produced,  than  an  analysis  of  his  style, 
an  account  of  his  life,  or  an  explanation 
of  his  art.  M.  Breal  is  probably  right  in 
concluding  that  Velasquez  himself  was  a 
man  of  an  easy  and  open  nature,  who  took 
things  as  he  saw  them,  and  saw  things  as 
he  took  them.  He  underestimates  the  in- 
tellection which  lies  behind  his  work.  He 
over-estimates  the  outer  envelope  of  the 
artist.  His  Httle  book  will  give  the  reader 
who  approaches  the  subject  anew,  even 
with  its  inky  illustrations,  a  fresh  and  vivid 
impression. 

Carl  Justi,  with  his  minute  German 
study,  "Diego  Velasquez  and  His  Time," 
1889,  remains  the  most  complete  study, 
just  as  StirHng  Maxwell's  "Artists  of 
Spain"  is  the  most  recondite  w'ork.  Sir 
Walter  Armstrong  has  published  his  usual 
study,  which  appeared  as  part  of  the 
"Portfolio."  1897.  R.  A.  :M.  Stevenson, 
a  cousin  of  Robert  Louis,  has  written  in 


Ruskin  fashion  from  the  standard  of  the 
artist-critic.  A  full  reproduction  of  his 
pictures  at  a  small  price  is  in  the  "Velas- 
quez" in  "Newnes  Art  Library,"  with  its 
little  sketch  by  A.  L.  Baldry,  and  he  fig- 
ures in  Mr.  John  La  Farge's  "Great  Mas- 
ters" in  a  most  admirable  essay. 

♦       :|c       ♦ 

Miss  Sandars  has  written  a  longer  life 
than  either  Miss  Wormeley,  1892,  or  Mr. 
Honored*  Frederick  Wedmore,  1890.  She 
Balzac.  has   a   less   intimate  acquaint- 

Mary7».  ance  with  his  novels  than  Bal- 
Sandars.  zac's  most  Capable  translator 
and  a  less  nimble  criticism  than  the  Eng- 
lish critic.  Miss  Sandars  has  had  access 
to  the  collection  of  Vicomte  de  Spoll- 
berch  de  Lovenjoul  in  Brussels,  the  owner 
of  the  originals  of  the  Hanska  letters : 
"Lettres  a  I'Etrangere"  and  the  largest 
number  of  original  documents  bearing  on 
the  French  novelist  extant.  She  has 
brought  to  the  life  much  original  labor 
and  some  original  facts.  She  has  had  the 
advantage  of  recent  original  enquiries  of 
M.  Charles  Portal,  adding  much  to  ^L 
Octave  Uzanne's  sketch  of  Balzac's  an- 
cestors in  1887.  Balssa,  the  name  of  the 
novelist's  peasant  great-grandfather,  points 
to  Italian  origin.  No  life  goes  much  farther 
than  the  sketch,  "Balzac,  sa  vie  et  scs 
Oeuvres"  of  his  sister,  Mme.  L.  Surville, 
1856,  and  the  Hanska  letters.  No  one  has 
yet  written  the  life  of  this  great  man  in 
terms  of  his  works.  Miss  Sandars  has 
composed  a  careful,  painstaking  narrative, 
taking  up  the  successive  events  in  a  stormy 
life  of  51  years  (1799-1850)  and  connect- 
ing its  thread  with  his  novels.  The  better 
and  more  favorable  view  of  his  relations 
with  women  is  taken ;  but  Miss  Sandars 
is  discreetly  silent  on  the  long  procession 
of  the  loves  of  a  literary  man  passing 
across  these  pages.  Balzac,  like  many  lit- 
erary men  of  an  artistic  temperament, 
probably  was  never  sure  himself  whom  he 
loved,  how  much  or  to  what  end.  The 
truth  probably  lies  between  Miss  Worme- 
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ley's  defense  and  Mr.  Henley's  indict- 
ment. What  Miss  Sandar's  life  lacks  is  a 
commanding  capacity  to  grasp  this  great 
career  as  a  whole.  What  it  has  is  a  clear 
narrative,  full  of  detail  and  longer  than  its 
predecessors.  (Dodd.  Mead  &  Company.) 
*     *     * 

The  amazing  genius  of  Jaccopo  Ro- 
busti,  more  commonly  known  as  **Tintor- 
etto/*  can  be  better  understood 
even  from  the  poorly  printed 
Tintoretto,  halftones  of  the  volume  de- 
voted to  him  in  the  Newnes 
Art  Library  (New  York,  Frederick 
Warne)  tkan  by  words  which  but  obscure. 
This  squarish  volume  gives  64  reproduc- 
tions of  paintings,  mural  and  easel,  many 
dim  and  scarcely  decipherable.  He  was 
not,  as  Mr.  William  Roscoe  Thayer  said 
in  an  article  in  the  "Atlantic  Monthly" 
(July,  1 891)  the  Shakespeare  of  painters, 
but  he  had  an  astonishing  and  amazing 
fertility  which  sweeps  the  imagination  like 
a  roaring  blast.  Little  is  learned  reading 
about  such  a  man.  If  your  chance  of  see- 
ing pictures  i§  limited,  and  access  to  pho- 
tographs small,  take  a  volume  like  this 
and  ponder  over  it  until  you  learn  how  a 
great  genius  poured  out  his  conceptions 
like  a  flood  in  impossible  and  wonderful 
conceptions,  which  transfigure  life  itself. 
An  introductory  essay  by  Mrs.  Arthur 
Bell  is  the  usual  conventional  criticism. 
Mr.  J.  B.  S.  Holburn  has  published 
(1903)  the  only  recent  important  work 
on  him  accessible,  and  Mr.  Frederick 
Sterns  has  included  him  in  an  unsatisfac- 
tory essay  in  his  "Four  Great  Venetians" 
(1904).  Nor  is  the  artist  himself  a  man 
whose  work  lends  itself  to  appreciation 
away  from  its  environment.  For  a  brief 
day,  these  vast  women  and  vigorous  men 
walked  naked  and  unashamed  in  the  bright 
light  of  Venice,  and  were  not,  for  their 
time  was  over. 

*     *     ♦ 

Miss  Potter,  who  drops  her  middle 
name  on  this  title  page,  has  at  24  written 
The  Piro  of  a  most  surprising  novel.  For 
Spring^  pure,  sustained  narrative  little 

JJjngjrct  recent  fiction  equals  it.  It  is 
Potter.  very  young ;  but  then  so  is  the 

author.  Its  heroine  is  the  woman's 
woman  whom  women  authors  love.  She 
submits  and  turns  at  the  end  to  the  big- 


gest bully,  a  general  conviction  of  women 
about  their  own  sex  which  owes  a 
better  estimate  to  man's  higher  opinion 
or  lower  ignorance.  A  factory  town 
just  out  of  Chicago,  an  easily  recog- 
nizable place,  blended  of  more  than  one, 
has  its  local  society  neatly  sketched,  with 
an  anxious  desire  to  show  up  Chicago. 
Given  a  fair  being  of  18,  phenomenally 
and  physically  ignorant,  married  by  an 
ambitious  mother  to  a  middle-aged  manu- 
facturer, bald-headed,  with  a  red  mous- 
tache, who  makes  a  noise  over  his  soup, 
and  the  agreeable  young  man  of  a  fatal 
facility  is  certain  to  appear.  He  is  no 
more  of  a  blackguard  than  such  a  man 
has  to  be,  and  he  is  finally  disposed  of  in 
a  scene  of  brilliant  invention  and  sudden 
penetration  of  the  feeling  of  real  men. 
Miss  Potter  provides  the  husband  with  a 
double-barreled  pistol.  This  is  an  unusual 
weapon,  but  if  a  double-barreled  ounce- 
ball  derringer  is  meant,  it  is  a  wiser  choice 
than  the  revolver  with  which  the  artist — 
artists  never  read  the  text — has  provided 
him.  Imprisoned  in  a  farm-house  while 
her  husband  installs  a  mistress  in  her  place, 
the  wife  at  last  makes  abject  submission 
while  the  mistress  is  still  under  the  same 
roof.  There  is  promise  of  good,  if  not 
big,  work  later  in  almost  every  page  of 
this  book.  It  runs  to  menus  and  clothes 
needlessly.  (D.  Appleton  &  Company.) 
3tt     *     * 

The  refined  taste  and  easy  flow  of  these 
brief  lines  (Richard  G.  Badger)  may  in 
later  work  sound  some  fuller 
note.  Sweet  piping  is  here, 
Hiidcsarde      soft-pitched,  using  the  familiar 

Hawthorne.  ^  ^  1     i-     •  r 

apparatus  and  diction  of  verse 
and  just  ready  to  throb  into  a  passion 
never  quite  expressed,  nor  yet  suppressed. 
All  from  magazines. 

*     *     * 

The  second  and  third  volumes  of  this 
work,  accepted  as  authoritative  when  it 
Greek  first    appeared    in     1896,    are 

ThiBkere  translated  by  a  diflFerent  hand. 
Theodor  Mr.  G.  G.  Berry,  from  the 
Qomperz  first  volume,  published  in  1899, 
in  the  very  capable  translation  of  Laurie 
Magnus.  The  first  volume  covered  early 
Greek  philosophy,  dealt  with  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Greek  colonies,  as  in  turn  af- 
fected by  Babylon  and  Egypt,  and  anal- 
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yzed  the  share  which  physicians,  physi- 
cists, chemists  and  geometers  at  start  had 
on  the  development  of  Greek  abstract 
thought.  Its  intellections  and  analysis, 
quite  as  much  as  our  own  philosophic 
thought,  rested  on  the  concepts  of  physi- 
cal science. 

Professor  Gomperz  in  the  present  two 
vohnnes  devotes  one  to  the  Socratic  phil- 
osophy and  its  offshoots,  and  the  other  to 
the  Platonic,  continues  the  same  method 
as  in  the  earHer  volume,  a  method  which 
has  made  him  for  the  past  generation  one 
of  the  foremost  philosophic  teachers  of 
Germany.  Holding  a  chair  in-  Vienna,  he 
was  there  the  translator  of  Mill,  and  his 
habit  of  analysis  is  constantly  influenced 
by  the  detachment  of  a  man  more  success- 
ful in  labeling  and  analyzing  the  world's 
past  thought  than  in  appreciating  or  com- 
prehending it.  His  style  is  graphic  rather 
than  brilliant,  his  method  historical  and 
comparative.  Instead  of  briefly  describing 
the  life,  character  and  teaching  of  each 
man  as  he  appears,  he  places  each  in  its 
relations  to  the  life  of  which  it  was  a 
part.  The  effect  on  Socrates  and  Plato, 
for  instance,  of  the  span  of  years  in 
which  each  lives  is  admirably  summarized. 
He  accepts  and  freely  uses  the  examples 
and  conclusions  of  Julius  Beloch  that 
Greek  moral  concepts  and  practice  stead- 
ily rose  from  the  Persian  War  to  the 
Hellenistic  period. 

These  volumes  furnish  to  the  general 
reader  therefore  an  illuminmting  summary 
of  the  central  and  determining  period  of 
Greek  philosophy,  written  with  knowledge 
and  appreciation  of  the  modern  condition 
of  the  problem  as  it  stands  to  a  man  who 
completed  his  study  and  formed  his  con- 
clusions in  the  *8os.  Greek  thought  is 
now  known  to  be  secondary  and  not  pri- 
mary. Its  philosophy  must  be  before 
long  rewritten  in  terms  of  the  light  shed 
on  its  origins  by  our  current  knowledge 
of  Babylon  and  Egypt,  a  fact  recognized 
by  Professor  Gomperz  in  his  first  volume. 
Genetic  influence  calls  for  consideration. 
Cyrenaic  philosophy  becomes  clearer  if  it 
is  regarded  as  part  of  the  effect  on 
thought  north  of  the  Mediterranean  of 
Hamitic  and  Libyan  influences  which  can 
be  traced  from  Aristipmis  and  Theodoru^ 
to  Maimonides.  The  luminous  suggestion 
made  by  our  author  of  the  possible  rela- 


tion between  the  underlying  concept  of 
totemism  and  the  Platonic  doctrine  of 
ideas  misses  its  point  for  lack  of  exact 
knowledge  of  **barbarian"  psychology  and 
its  more  recent  study. 

But  in  spite  of  these  lacks,  common  to 
all  the  discussion  of  the  subject,  this  work 
will  take  its  place  among  standard  au- 
thorities, as  more  interesting  and  com- 
parative than  Zeller's  series,  fuller  than 
W.  Windelband's  history,  whose  short 
survey  is  better  for  the  mere  general 
reader.  J.  Burnet,  J.  F.  Ferrier  and 
Arthur  Fairbanks  deal  only  with  the  ear- 
lier days  of  the  subject,  and  B.  C.  Burt, 
J.  Marshall  and  E.  M.  Mitchell  are  mere 
manuals.  No  one  work  to-day  accessible 
gives  as  comprehensive  and  as  well-bal- 
anced  a    view   as   does    Professor   Gom- 

perz's.     (The  Macmillan  Co.) 

*  *     * 

Ruskin  has  set  the  keynote  to  this  ap- 
preciation and  explanation  of  the  art 
Tuscan  and     of    Central    and    North    Italy. 

Venetian  (£.        P.       Dutton       &       Com- 

Artists^  pany.)      It    follows    the    steps 

Hope  Rea  somewhat  hackneyed  now 
even  in  explanation,  of  the  use  of 
Roman  forms  in  architecture,  of  the  effort 
of  the  goldsmith's  work  on  both  sculp- 
ture and  painting  and  of  the  employment 
of  certain  type  forms  in  Venice,  Tuscany 
and  to  the  South.  The  author's  purpose 
is  to  aid  the  traveler  with  a  single  volume 
summing  history  and  theory.  As  such  it 
may  have  its  use,  though  not  level  with 

current  study  and  knowledge. 

♦  *     * 

From  1849  to  1899,  the  term  of  Ad- 
miral Freemantle's  service,  the  British 
The  Navy  as  navy  passed  through  the  only 
known  It  semi-century  from  the  defeat 
BdmnndR.  ^^  ^he  Armada,  in  which  it 
Preemantie  achieved  no  redoubtable  naval 
exploit.  It  was  instead  a  period  in 
which  the  police  of  the  seas  was 
painfully  but  not  perilously  estab- 
lished, and  the  old  three-decker  gave 
place  to  the  battleship.  Admiral  Free- 
mantle  and  his  contemporaries  were 
the  last  that  can  write  of  the  sailing  frig- 
ate and  cruiser,  the  line-of-battle-ship  and 
the  steel  battleship  with  an  equal  knowl- 
edge. While  great  deeds  are  absent,  mul- 
tifarious interests  are  present,  and  the 
routine  of  a  sailing  man-of-war  which  he 
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describes  has  suddenly  become  as  much 
history  as  the  Roman  galley  and  the  Span- 
ish galleon.  These  pages  are  therefore 
full  of  incident,  reflect  an  earnest,  push- 
ing, irascible  and  rather  narrow-minded 
man,  and  have  a  vivid  sense  of  reahty. 
♦     *     * 

Mr.  Henderson  gains  in  poise  and  pene- 
tration. He  is  less  vaporous.  He  is  more 
Children  of      practical.      Moralist  he   is   al- 

Qood  Fortune  i     .  •      ..t.  i 

—  ways,  but  more  m  theory  and 

Hanfor^  less  in  fact,  which  is  safer  for 

Henderson  his  quarrel  with  society.  A  bad 
opponent,  for  it  is  only  all  of  us,  and  few 
parts  are  greater  than  the  whole.  In  this 
book  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company)  he 
sees  the  individual  and  there  is  less  ad  cap- 
tandum  criticism  of  an  environment  whose 
development  Mr.  Henderson  does  not  un- 
derstand and  has  never  apparently  meth- 
odically learned.  **Good  Fortune"  is  the 
final  **good''  whose  aim,  desire  and  achieve- 
ment constitutes  the  obligation  of  moral- 
ity. Mr.  Henderson  recognizes  no  obliga- 
tion outside  of  the  experience  of  human- 
ity. A  racial  hedonist,  he  finds  the  final 
test  of  good  in  the  acts,  personal  and 
social,  which  increase  the  efficiency,  the 
development  and  the  wider  expansion  of 
enjoyment,  not  for  the  greatest  number, 
not  even  for  all,  but  for  each.  Any  acts 
of  a  man  or  of  men  which  lessen  efficiency, 
development  and  the  wider  expansion  of 
joy  for  any  one  human  being  are  by  that 
fact  immoral.  This  view,  Mr.  Henderson 
asserts  to  be  Hellenic.  To  a  certain  point, 
but  it  omits  sacrifice,  the  Spartan  sacrifice 
of  Thermopylae,  the  Athenian  sacrifice  in 
the  straits  of  Salamis,  when  Athens  was 
already  lost,  as  the  Athenian  envoy  re- 
minded the  Spartan  Assembly,  and  noth- 
ing remained  but  to  save  Greece  and  the 
Hellenic  mysteries  which  consoled  those 
dying  and  waiting  for  the  dawn  at  Ar- 
ginusae.  Omit  these  and  even  the  Hel- 
lenic ideal  is  complete.  For  such  sacrifice 
Mr.  Henderson  has  no  room.  He  indicts 
and  attacks  all  the  sacrifices  of  society,  in- 
dustrial as  well  as  social.  Nor  has  he 
grasped  the  economic  fact  that  the  indus- 
trial emancipation  of  society  has  come 
and  continues  by  sacrifice.  The  emanci- 
pation of  the  child  from  labor,  became 
legally  possible  and  morally  necessary, 
only  after  the  factory  system  had  worked 


the  economic  emancipation  of  the  child. 
Failing  to  see  this,  Mr.  Henderson  has 
builded  a  brilHant  synthesis,  attractively 
expressed,  lacking  a  sound  historical, 
economic  or  ethical  basis. 

*  *     ♦ 

This  timely  volume  (The  Macmillan 
Company),  one  of  the  products  of  the  new 
Scandinavia  English  historical  school,  is  ac- 
—  curate  rather  than  interesting. 
R.Nisbet  The  Union  of  Kalmar,  1388, 
^••"  when    Margaret,    daughter   of 

Valdemar  IV,  associated  the  three  Scan- 
dinavian kingdoms  in  the  person  of  the 
sovereign,  Eric  of  Pomerania,  begins  this 
history.  All  before  for  600  years  is  in  a 
chapter.  Another  chapter  describes 
Christian  II  and  introduces  Protestantism. 
The  book  is  therefore  really  a  history  of 
modem  Scandinavia.  It  is  as  though  Eng- 
lish history  were  to  begin  with  Henry  VIII 
or  French  with  the  Valois.  The  thread 
and  theme  of  Mr.  Bain's  history  is  the  fail- 
ure of  these  three  peoples,  Norway,  Swe- 
den and  Denmark,  closely  related  in 
tongue,  race,  society  and  faith,  to  fuse, 
and  of  Scandinavia  as  a  whole  to  produce 
any  national  hero.  His  work  is  annals 
rather  than  history.  A  negative,  a  failure, 
an  absence  of  a  hero,  these  make  scant  text 
for  organized  history.  Yet  the  stor}-  of 
Scandinavia,  like  the  song  of  a  Skald,  is 
inevitably  discursive  and  episodical.  No 
other  history  is  to  be  had  in  English.  No 
other  has  told  the  story  so  well.  This 
volume  is  far  ^perior  to  the  "Sweden*' 
and  "Norway''  in  the  "History  of  Na- 
tions" series. 

*  *     * 

How  good  to  have  a  poet  who  woos  the 
muse  with  serious  suit.  Not  all  here  is 
Tiie  Fleeing  verse  of  an  high  order.  Not  all 
Nympii  even  by  the  rigorous  norm  is 

—  poetry.     But  not  one  of  these 

Uoyd  Mifflin  poems  but  rewards  the  lover 
of  verse  for  its  own  sake.  Each  line  has 
the  patient  care  of  the  craftsman  and  a 
reverence  for  the  medium  in  which  the 
poet  works.  If  no  one  arching  line  spans 
that  great  gulf  fixed  between  the  song 
everlasting  and  a  song  of  the  everlasting, 
here  are  the  deeper  emotions  worthily  en- 
shrined and  fittingly  expressed  in  verse 
considered,  musical  and  centered  (Small, 
Maynard  &  Company.) 
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Many     Places 
By    Norma    K.     Bright 


Bonnie   Scotland* 

READERS  of  "The  Black  Douglas'' 
will  be  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Crock- 
ett has  followed  up  the  chronicles 
that  comprised  that  story  with  a  continua- 
tion of  the  history  of  the  Douglases.  The 
heroine  is  May  Margaret,  "fair  maid  of 
Galway,"  who,  to  unite  the  fortunes  of 
the  family  and  to  further  the  ambitions  of 
its  head,  marries  her  cousin  William,  even 
while  she  is  in  love  with  his  brother  James. 
When  William  dies,  she  becomes  James's 
wife;  the  husband  breaks  faith,  and  after 
further  adventures  she  weds  Laurence 
McKim,  son  of  the  old  armorer,  from 
whose  hands  have  come  the  Douglas  arms 
for  many  years. 

The  story  is  full  of  adventure  and  love- 
making.  It  is  all  in  Mr.  Crockett's  fa- 
miliar style — perhaps  not  so  dashing  as 
sometimes,  and  with  less  of  the  humor 
than  he  has  often  before  displayed.  But 
the  interest  is  dominating  and  the  charac- 
ters boldly  delineated,  while  the  lesson  is 
there — set  forth  so  plainly  that  "he  who 
runs  may  read." 

Scotch-Canadiansf 

THE  Scotch  Canadian  is  your  true  old 
Covenanter.  The  modem  minister 
is  out  of  place  among  these  men  of 
faith  and  simple  godliness.  The  young 
people  who  grew  up  in  the  church  that 
John  McAlpine  had  consecrated  by  his 
great  and  good  spirit  found  it  very  difficult 
to  please  the  elders  of  the  "kirk,"  who 
could  not  sympathize  with  their  dancing 
and  with  their  desire  for  a  church  organ. 
"SpHnterin'  Andra,"  as  the  chief  of  the 
elders  was  called,  vowed  he  would  take 
his  old  axe  and  chop  the  instrument  to 
pieces  if  they  dared  bring  an  organ  into 
the  kirk.  Duncan  Polite,  dear,  lovable  old 
Duncan,  who  gave  his  life  in  the  hope 

*May  Margaret.  By  S.  R.  Crockett.  Dodd, 
Mead  &.  Co. 

tDuNCAN  Polite.  By  Marion  Keith.  Flem- 
ing H.  Revel!  Company. 


that  the  sacrifice  might  aid  in  keeping 
the  covenant  with  God  that  his  father's 
father  had  made — Duncan  understood  bet- 
ter the  need  of  youth  for  merriment  and 
laughter,  but  his  heart  was  too  true  to  the 
canons  of  his  religion  for  him  to  feel  quite 
at  ease  under  a  preacher  who  of  all  mod- 
erns was  one  of  the  most  modern  and  most 
progressive. 

Miss  Keith  has  written  a  pathetic  tale. 
It  has  a  certain  element  of  humor,  but  this 
is  little  in  evidence.  She  has  drawn  her 
picture  faithfully;  one  who  knows  any- 
thing of  the  people  recognizes  the  types. 
For  such,  the  book  will  have  an  especial 
significance. 

In  the  Carpathian  Mountains* 

THROUGH  a  technicality  of  law,  a 
Duke's  possessions  in  the  Carpa- 
thian Mountains  pass  into  the 
hands  of  a  Berlin  lumber  company,  one 
partner  of  which  erects  a  mill  in  the  rich 
timber  district  thus  acquired.  Naturally 
this  man  has  no  love  for  the  Duke,  on  the 
principle,  doubtless,  that  we  "hate  the 
man  we  injure."  Unfortunately,  the  lum- 
ber merchant  has  a  son,  well-educated,  re- 
fined and  contrary  to  his  father,  quite  at 
home  among  nobility.  He  falls  in  love 
with  the  Duke's  daughter  and  the  course 
of  true  love  meets  with  many  an  ob- 
stacle. 

The  characterizations  are  done  with 
Dorothea  Gerrard's  appreciation  for  the 
best  that  is  in  man,  and  with  her  sprightly 
humor  and  delightfully  natural  manner. 
The  Duke,  with  a  fine  strain  of  poesy  in 
Ins  make-up  that  places  his  nature  in  har- 
mony with  the  beautiful  rose-garden  in 
which  he  spends  so  much  of  his  time; 
the  millionaire  lumber-man,  with  his  pre- 
tended scorn  of  aristocracy,  his  fanati- 
cism for  work,  his  ambition  for  still 
greater  fortune;  the  charming,  romantic 
girl;  the  artificial  woman     who     is     her 

♦Sawdust.    By  Dorothea  Gerrard.    Illustrat- 
ed    The  John  C.  Winston  Company. 
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mother,  and  the  young  man,  chivalrous 
and  noble — events  move  in  a  little  world 
full  of  individual  atmosphere ;  a  world  just 
a  little  sad,  with  the  sadness  that  follows 
upon  the  manifestation  of  human  short- 
comings, a  world  very  glad  simply  because 
the  sun  shines  and  lovers  love  and  youth 
has  an  enthusiasm  that  overcomes  all  im- 
pediments. 

Russia  To-day* 

LESS  of  story  than  of  fact  is  in  this 
bitter  presentment  of  conditions  in 
the  Russia  of  to-day.  Mr.  Brudno 
apparently  set  out  to  expose,  and  he  has 
in  no  case  modified  the  truth,  even  for 
artistic  purposes.  As  a  novel,  the  work 
does  not  compare  with  his  first  book,  "The 
Fugitive;"  after  Gorky,  this  merely  tal- 
ented young  man  must  be  admired  more 
for  his  sincerity  than  for  his  achievement. 
That  the  Jew  has  suflFered  most  abom- 
inably at  the  hands  of  the  Russians  is  a 
matter  of  history;  this  author's  hatred 
requires  no  explanation,  needs  no  apology. 
One  is  quite  ready  to  sorrow  with  him 
over  the  wrongs  of  the  Jewish  lads  who 
are  taken  by  force  from  the  home  and 
destined  to  army  service.  What  the  little 
conscript  endures  makes  him  a  hero. 

There  is  a  slight  love  element  in  the  tale, 
which  otherwise  moves  in  a  narrative  that 
lacks  almost  entirely  the  real  dramatic  im- 
pulse. The  pathos  is  marked  throughout 
and  certain  of  the  scenes  have  been  done 
with  an  impressive  forcefulness,  so  that 
they  remain  with  one  long  after  the  vol- 
ume has  been  laid  aside. 

Threadsf 

MINOR  notes  are  almost  the  only 
ones  touched  in  this  rather  lugu- 
brious tale.  Yet  those  with 
lachrymose  tendencies  may  find  pleasure 
in  being  miserable  with  these  unfortu- 
nates, to  whom  the  author  has  allowed 
little  but  sorrow  and  a  final  moment  of 
happiness,  arrived  at  only  through  an  inti- 
mate contemplation  of  death. 

A  marriage  marked  by  incompatibility, 
resulting  in  the  constitutional  abhorrence 
of  a  child  for  its  father ;  the  development 
of  the  boy  into  a  weak-willed  youth  who 

*Thb  Little  Conscript.  By  Ezra  Brudna 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

tTHREADS.  By  Garrett  W.  Thompson.  John 
C.  Winston  Company. 


ends  his  college  career  with  pitiable  dis- 
aster and  breaks  the  heart  of  the  one  per- 
son in  the  world  whom  he  really  loves; 
such  circumstances  and  people  as  these 
contribute  to  a  tale  that  is,  in  nearly  every 
line,  tragic,  though  the  characters  are 
well  delineated  and  the  purpose  of  the 
story  is  made  patently  clear. 

The  lesson  of  a  woman's  foolish  jeal- 
ousy is  put  feelingly;  the  evils  of  college 
life,  where  mercenary  considerations  pre- 
vail over  care  for  morality,  are  set  forth 
with  no  little  heat — the  tirade  that  dis- 
graces Grinnell  on  commencement  day 
would  seem  to  have  something  more  than 
imagination  for  its  basis,  and  experiences 
and  knowledge  of  the  shameful  conduct 
that  marks  many  a  youth's  academic 
course  make  this  appear  all  the  more 
worthy  of  reflection. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Thompson  might 
have  managed  to  convey  an  equally  force- 
ful moral  without  so  much  nerve-racking 
misfortune  and  unalleviated  sadness. 

The   Greater    London* 

POVERTY  and  the  hardships  that 
accrue  to  so  inconvenient  a  life- 
companion,  endowed  George  Giss- 
ing  with  a  dry  humor  that  manifests 
itself  on  nearly  every  page  of  this  splen- 
did story,  the  last  thing  that  he  left.  Giss- 
ing  knew  London — not  the  London  of 
diamonds  and  dollars,  but  the  London 
wherein  man  struggles  to  maintain  exist- 
ence, and  is  only  too  glad  to  be  able  to 
exist  at  all. 

Will  Warburton  enjoyed  a  comfortable 
income.  Through  the  kindly  aid  of  an 
over-zealous  business  partner  he  lost  it 
all,  including  the  small  fortune  that  be- 
longed to  his  mother  and  sister.  Proud, 
independent  to  a  fault  almost,  he  could 
solve  the  problem  in  but  one  way.  He 
bought  a  grocer's  store  and  under  an  as- 
sumed name  began  business.  All  that 
happens  in  connection  with  his  keeping 
shop  serves  to  make  the  book,  if  one  ex- 
cepts the  preliminary  complications  and 
the  little  love  story  that  ends  in  his  find- 
ing a  wife. 

The  book  is  admirably  detailed,  with  a 
care  for  the  small  things  both  in  construc- 
tion  and  in  style.      The    characters    are 

*WiLi.  Warburton.  By  the  late  George  Gis- 
sing.    E.  P.  Button  &  Co. 
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drawn  with  the  strength  born  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  types  for  which  they  stand 
and  a  small  sociological  problem  is  solved 
— at  least  for  the  Will  Warburtons.  The 
chances  are  that  much  of  the  work  is  auto- 
biographical;  Warburton  would  appear  to 
have  many  of  the  author's  own  traits.  In 
all,  it  is  an  able  presentment  of  life  in  mod- 
em London,  and  no  one  who  reads  it  can 
fail  to  enjoy  its  wealth  of  sentiment,  its 
abundance  of  allusion,  its  excellent  de- 
scriptions and  the  people  who  make  up  its 
very  entertaining  company  of  characters. 

The    England    of    Country 
Houses* 

ENGLISH  readers  have  had  several 
opportunities  of  appreciating  the 
artistic  and  virile  work  of  Mr. 
Howard  O.  Sturgis.  This  author's  mas- 
tery of  style,  his  copious  imaginative  fac- 
ulty and  his  penetrative  insight  into  con- 
ditions as  they  exist  and  work  evil,  make 
"Belchamber"  one  of  the  most  interesting, 
even  if  not  altogether  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  in  conception,  of  the  novels  that 
we  have  lately  read. 

The  psychological  study  around  which 
the  situations  of  the  novel  move  is  full 


of  appeal.  Sainty — Lord's  Belchamber — 
an  invalid  of  scholarly  proclivities,  affords 
something  not  common  even  to  the  best 
novels  of  life  among  the  upper  English 
classes  and  the  predicament  into  which 
chivalry  leads  a  man  too  modest  to  de- 
mand a  man's  share  of  woman's  affection, 
is  startling  with  its  freight  of  cruel  possi- 
bility. Here  is  life  and  not  a  picture  of 
the  ideal.  This  is  realism,  and  its  truth 
hurts.  There  might  have  been  a  divorce ; 
there  might  have  been  a  crude  desertion — 
the  generosity  that  protected  a  woman 
wholely  undeserving  of  protection,  yet  that 
made  the  very  effort  to  shield  a  humiliat- 
ing punishment,  an  unrelieved  burden — 
has  in  it  the  spirit  of  the  more  complex 
personality,  the  restraint  of  a  nature 
trained  to  endure  and  to  conceal. 

Mr.  Sturgis  is  never  brutal ;  in  the  class 
which  he  has  undertaken  to  portray  the 
brutality  of  Mrs.  Frankau,  for  instance, 
would  have  been  incongruous.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  story 
such  as  this  one  has  need  to  be  written, 
though  in  the  light  of  facts  the  moral 
preached  with  such  strength  of  purpose 
and  such  force  of  realism,  must  bear  in  its 
train  more  chance  for  good  than  for  eviL 


The    Struggle    in    the    Far   East 


AN  eye-witness  to  most  of  the  scenes 
which  he  so  graphically  describes, 
■  the  author  of  this  book  has  endeav- 
ored to  set  a  number  of  the  incidents  of 
the  Russian-Japanese  conflict  before  the 
eyes  of  his  readers  in  a  way  to  impress 
them  with  the  full  significance  of  a  war 
in  which  two  first-class  Powers  are  pitted 
against  one  another.  The  pictures  afford- 
ed are  vivid,  nothing  that  has  been  written 
about  the  war  in  the  Far  East  has  had  so 
much  of  tangible  color,  so  much  of  dra- 
matic force.  Again  the  Japanese,  with 
their  heroic,  patriotic  spirit ;  again  the  cold 
and. the  hardships;  the  hunger  and  the 
dying ;  war  is  a  bloody  ordeal  and  among 
all  wars  this  is  one  of  the  bloodiest.    At 


*BCLCHAifBER.    By  Howard  Overing  Sturgis. 
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the  blocking  of  Port  Arthur,  superior  offi- 
cers gave  their  lives  in  mad  efforts  to 
save  their  men ;  at  one  point  of  the  fight- 
ing a  Japanese  officer,  educated  in  Eng- 
land, is  described  thus,  with  the  craze  and 
fanaticism  of  battle  upon  him: 

A  little  figure  leaped  in  front  of  the  firing. 
For  a  moment  the  face  was  turned  towards  the 
Foreigner.  The  mildness,  the  culture,  the  charm 
were  gone:  animal  ferocity  alone  remained.  It 
was  Kamimoto  as  he  would  have  been  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  His  two-handed  sword  was 
bare  in  his  hand.  He  raised  it  gleaming  above 
his  head  and  dashed  into  the  amphitheatre.  Like 
a  pack  of  hounds  his  men  streamed  after  him. 
The  Foreigner  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 
The  end  was  too  terrible 

Throughout  the  narrative  fictitious 
names  have  been  employed.  The  papers 
were  originally  prepared  for  "Blackwood's 
Magazine"  and  the  author  is  one  of  the 
few  war  correspondents  who  actually  had 
access  to  the  field. 


Three     Recent    Plays 

Revriewed     by    George     £•    Roth 


THREE  dramas  of  absolutely  unlike 
subject  matter  and  treatment  offer 
a  nice  study  in  contrast.  One  is  a 
realistic  depiction  of  English  social  life, 
another  is  a  strong  metrical  dramatization 
of  an  old  Scandinavian  folk  story,  and  the 
third  aims  to  be  a  sympathetic  treatment 
of  a  well-worn  classical  subject. 

Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones's  "Mrs.  Dane's 
Defence"*  first  appeared  at  Wyndham's 
Theatre,  London,  five  years  ago.  As  a 
clever  piece  of  realism,  it  grows  in  one's 
estimation.  The  play  seems  a  very  natural 
and  faithful  reproduction  of  actual  Eng- 
lish social  conditions,  with  slight  traces  of 
being  too  minutely  studied  to  possess  very 
vital  dramatic  qualities.  The  witching  Mrs. 
Dane,  strongly  feminine  and  appealing  but 
with  an  unfortunate  past,  the  quarreling 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bulsom-Porter,  the  acute, 
-world-wise  Sir  Daniel  Carteret,  and  the 
•diplomatic  Lady  Eastney  are  strikingly  in- 
dividual. As  one  would  expect  from  Mr. 
Jones,  melodramatic  touches  are  rarely 
even  suggested,  and  the  conclusion  is  sat- 
isfying to  the  ethical  sense. 

"Fenris,  the  Wolf'f  is  the  author's  sec- 
ond published  drama.  The  theme  is  dual 
in  nature,  partaking  of  one  of  Browning's 
favorite  problems,  the  evolution  of  human 
consciousness    from    brute    instinct,    and 


Goethe's  Faust-principle  of  renunciation. 
The  material  is  splendidly  adapted  to  the 
theme,  and  the  writer  adheres  closely  to 
the  folk  story.  It  is  a  tale  of  the  gods. 
Baldur,  the  Beautiful,  and  Fenris,  the  off- 
cast, brute  offspring  of  Odin,  both  love  the 
divine  maiden  Frejya.  In  incarnated  form 
Fenris  evolves  human  consciousness  by 
the  power  of  music  and  the  pity  of  Frejya. 
The  supreme  test  comes  when  the  human 
love  of  Frejya  and  the  eternal  principle  of 
self-renunciation  for  the  preservation  of 
the  world,  lie  open  to  the  choice  of  Fenris. 
He  finally  decides  for  the  latter,  and  an 
immortal  soul  is  created  in  him.  Mr.  Mac- 
kaye's  work  possesses  compelling  interest 
and  beautifies  a  tale  that  ought  to  be 
known  more  widely.  Several  alliterative 
passages  given  by  Fenris  add  much  color 
to  the  play. 

We  suppose  that  "The  Judgment  of 
Paris''^  aims  to  present,  by  selective  word- 
picturing,  a  living  Paris  and  a  new  Trojan 
mob.  The  author  has  not  had  ill  success. 
He  has  given  us  some  really  fine  lines,  as 
when  Oenone  says  to  Paris,  "I  see  the  far 
import  of  things,  while  thou  art  taken  with 
their  immediate  flush."  The  play  is  a 
pretty,  poetic  interpretation  of  the  well- 
known  classic  legend,  and  this  poetic  vein 
atones  for  the  crude  presentation  of  the 
Trojan  mob. 


A    Volume    of    Reminiscences 


MR.  HUTTON  revised  the  manu- 
script of  this  work  just  before  he 
died,  and  therefore  it  stands  as  the 
last  work  left  by  him  to  his  many  friends 
and  admirers.  In  these  t^lks  we  are 
given  what  is,  practically  speaking,  an  au- 
tobiography of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  American  men  of  letters,  a  man  with 


♦Mrs.  Dane's  Defence.  By  Henry  Arthur 
Jones.     The  Macmillan  Company. 

tPENRis  THE  W01.F.  By  Percy  Mackaye.  The 
Macmillan  Company. 

JThe  Judgment  of  Paris.  By  Peter  Fandel. 
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a  wide  acquaintance  in  artistic  circles,  the 
friend  and  often  the  companion  of  paint- 
ers and  poets,  actors  and  dramatists  and  a 
man  with  a  penchant  for  collecting  things 
possessed  of  associative  literary  and 
artistic  interest. 

Mr.  Button's  collection  of  death-masks ; 
his  signed  portraits  and  autographed 
books,  made  his  library  a  veritable  treasure 
trove.  Booth  and  Barrett,  the  younger 
Dickens,  what  stories  centre  around  these. 

,  *Tai.ks  in  a  Library  Witji  Laurence  Hut- 
ton.  Recorded  by  Isabel  Moore.  Illustrated. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
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It  needed  a  sympathetic  listener  and  Mr. 
Hutton  could  entertain  for  hours  with 
anecdotes  and  reminiscences.  And  Mrs. 
Isabel  Moore  was  a  sympathetic  listener 
indeed,  and  when  disinclination  would 
have  prevented  Hutton  from  making  a 
book  of  his  literary  recollections,  Mrs. 
Moore  undertook  to  listen  systematically 
and  later  to  make  the  book  for  him. 


In  all  the  chapters  there  is  the  kindly 
spirit  of  a  charitable  and  good-natured 
man.  Laurence  Hutton  liked  many  peo- 
ple, and  many  people  liked  him.  He  never 
did  any  really  great  literary  work,  but  his 
"Literary  Landmarks"  have  afforded 
pleasure  to  thousands  of  readers  and  his 
"Talks  in  a  Library"  will  entertain  thou- 
sands more. 


Fiction    of    Entertainment 


Brothers  in  Peril* 

THEODORE  ROBERTS  in  "Broth- 
ers  in  Peril"  follows  the  awakened 
America  in  her  quest  for  the  foun- 
dations on  which  she  builds  her  life.  He 
weaves  a  story  of  love  adventure,  dis- 
covering about  the  Beothics,  the  original 
inhabitants  of  Newfoundland,  a  people,  a 
language  and  a  history  unknown  or  for- 
gotten. A  race  peaceable  and  "mild-man- 
nered" could  not  long  withstand  the 
cupidity,  the  daring  of  the  pirates  and 
fishermen  who  came  to  the  wilderness  for 
gold.  He  shows  that  Newfoundland  "was 
the  prey  of  England,  France,  Spain  and 
Portugal,  that  their  fishermen  and  adven- 
turers toiled  together,  and  that  *fish,  not 
glory,  was  their  quest,'  "  and  that  "greed" 
was  their  *'two-edged  sword"  which  not 
only  hounded  the  aborigines,  but  "dis- 
couraged the  settlement  of  the  land  by 
stout  hearts  of  whatever  nationality."  To 
those  interested  in  original  races  there  is 
something  deep  underlying  the  stor>\  Not 
only  for  the  race  whose  hair  was  as  fre- 
quently yellow  as  black  or  brown,  but  for 
•  the  way  the  fisherman  faced  pirates, 
would-be  settlers,  danger,  hardship,  and 
took  with  insolence  and  without  conscience 
anything  within  sight  for  self. 

So  powerful  at  court  were  these  adven- 
turers that  they  could  slay  or  strangle  in 
the  palace  of  the  king  the  noble  who 
would  build  for  the  glory  of  England  or 
the  dreamer  who  would  strike  at  the  wil- 
derness for  God  and  His  kingdom.  We 
are  face  to  face  with  the  men  who  gained 
the  mastery,  and  see  the  background  as 
the   writer  presents  it,  where  '*a   purple 

♦Brothers  in  Peril.    By  Theodore  Roberts. 
Illustrated.    L.  C.  Page  &  Bros. 


band  hung  above  it  like  a  belt  of  magic 
wampum — the  belt  of  some  mighty  god. 
Above  that  night  the  silent  hunter  set  up 
the  walls  of  his  lodge  of  darkness,"  and 
out  of  the  darkness  he  brings  a  glimpse  of 
the  history  that  made  a  nation  of  the 
wilderness. 

Kate  Blackiston  Stille. 

A    Courier   of  Fortune* 

MR.  MARCHMONT^S  tales  of  in- 
trigue and  adventure  have  been 
widely  read.  While  in  no  sense 
historical  novels,  they  are  couched  in  this 
vein,  and  so  convincingly  are  they  told, 
that  one  perforce  believes,  nearly,  that  the 
thing  itself  has  occurred.  In  the  present 
volume,  Lord  Gerard  de  Bourbon  has 
been  sent  by  his  father,  who  is  all  power- 
ful in  France,  on  a  secret  mission,  to  look 
into  and  ameliorate  the  reported  ill-treat- 
ment of  the  townsfolk  by  the  Governor 
of  Moraix.  The  young  man  assumes  an* 
other  name,  and  on  this  fact  turn  the  com. 
plications  which  follow.  Owing  to  this, 
too,  he  finds  a  betrothed. 

The  Governor,  though  married  long 
since,  and  whose  wife  is  now  a  hopeless 
invalid,  is  also  in  love  with  the  maid,  and 
offers  her  the  indignity  of  a  proposal  to 
divorce  his  wife  and  marry  her  instead. 
On  her  refusal,  he  submits  Gerard  to 
every  kind  of  trouble,  and  has  him  en- 
gaged in  many  a  melee.  As  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, the  hero  rises  above  every  obsta- 
cle, and  as  a  final  denouement,  announces 
under  the  most  dramatic  conditions  who 
he  really  is.  The  Governor  in  his  rage 
and  despair  attempts  to  thrust  his  sword 
into  Gerard,  and,  being  foiled,  turns  the 

♦A  Courier  of  Fortine.  Arthur  W.  March- 
mont.     Fred'^rick  A.  Stokes  Company. 
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weapon  upon  himself.  While  the  fiance 
of  Gerard  is  presumably  the  heroine,  there 
is  a  winsome  lass  whose  caprices  fill  much 
of  the  volume. 

B.  J.  ROTART. 

The    Accomplice* 

ADDED  to  the  pleasure  that  we  are 
reading  a  well-written  story  is  the 
knowledge  that  "The  Accomplice" 
is  the  work  of  an  author  who  is  thoroughly 
conversant  with  his  subject,  and  who  ex- 
presses himself  with  a  certainty  and  skill 
that  is  wholly  convincing.  The  book  ap- 
pears to  have  as  its  mission  the  serious 
purpose  of  proving  how  easily  a  great  and 
sad  mistake  may  be  made  by  depending 
entirely  on  circumstantial  evidence. 

A  respected  citizen  is  supposed  to  have 
committed  suicide,  but  an  investigation  de- 
velops a  case  of  murder.  Circumstances 
point  to  the  murdered  man's  secretary,  a 
young  woman  of  unblemished  character. 
Indicted,  she  is  placed  on  trial,  and  it  is 
here  in  the  court  room  that  Mr.  Hill 
shows  his  particular  power,  so  vividly  and 
strongly  is  drawn  his  picture  of  Judge, 
jury,  witnesses,  lawyers  and  audience. 
Several  times  during  the  trial  pointed  and 
ingenious  questions  of  the  foreman  of  the 
jury  elicit  evidence  that  transfers  the  line 
of  suspicion  from  prisoner  to  witness,  and 
again  from  witness  to  prisoner.  The  guilt 
of  the  accused  seems  about  to  be  con- 
firmed, when  without  any  effort,  a  most 
unexpected  and  satisfactory  climax  is 
reached. 

Interwoven  with  the  mystery  of  the 
story  is  a  decidedly  pretty  romance  which 
of  itself  would  be  entertaining  enough. 

M.  J.  Gill. 

The    Morals   of  Marcus 
Ordeynef 

MR.  William  Locke's  earlier  novels 
could  scarcely  have  prepared  the 
reader  for  a  piece  of  work  so  well 
sustained  as  this  latest  one.  He  had  been 
before  a  delver  in  the  unusual  of  situations 
and  in  the  complex  of  character  analysis ; 
wherein  he  was  capable  of  eflFectually  put- 

♦The  Accomplice.  By  Frederic  Trevor  Hill 
Harper  &.  Bros. 
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ting  his  finger  here  and  there  upon  the 
verities;  yet  intermittently,  and  with  an 
unfortunate  heaviness  in  less  inspired 
moments.  In  "The  Morals  of  Marcus 
Ordeyne"  he  has  been  able  not  only  to 
sustain  almost  throughout  the  convincing- 
ness of  nearly  grotesque  situation  and  of 
a  combination  of  individualities  scarcely 
less  unusual;  but  to  proceed  consistently 
with  a  portrayal  of  character  development 
issuing  from  these  same  grotesqueries  of 
situation  and  personality,  which  seems  a 
considerable  achievement. 

As  briefly  as  may  be,  the  purpose  of  the 
book  and  the  gist  of  its  situation  are :  for 
the  first  a  comment,  undertaken  with 
whimsical  relish,  upon  the  inadequacies 
of  accepted  moral  standards;  for  the  sec- 
ond, as  follows:  Marcus  Ordeyne,  stu- 
dent and  tutor  in  an  English  school,  falls 
heir  to  a  title  and  the  moderate  wealth 
thereunto  attached,  and  some  time  subse- 
quently to  the  person  and  responsibilities 
of  a  beautiful  and  unchaperoned  damsel, 
reared  in  a  Turkish  harem.  Sir  Marcus's 
prior  obligations  have  been  limited  to  an 
ill-defined  relationship  with  a  woman  of 
intellect  and  temperamental  charm,  who 
has  definitely  committed  herself,  some 
years  earlier,  to  a  life  divorced  from  the 
solaces  of  conventional  respectability;  to 
his  cook  and  his  valet,  and  secondarily  to  a 
few  acquaintances,  among  them  the  irre- 
sistible libertine,  Sebastian  Pasquale,  and 
finally  to  an  exhaustive  work  on  Renais- 
sance morals,  to  which  Sir  Marcus  brings 
a  leisurely,  comprehensive  scholarship  and 
the  temper  of  a  broad  and  habitual  stu- 
dent. 

It  is  fairly  to  be  suspected  that  the  tone 
of  the  book  is  at  least  generally  subjec- 
tive. Written  in  the  first  person.  Sir  Mar- 
cus's scholarship,  his  convictions  and  his 
philosophy  of  life  have  a  vitality  that  be- 
trays them.  He  exhibits  at  times  a  deli- 
cate wit,  and  again  a  broadly  sympathetic 
humor;  his  narrative  is  unhurriedly  inter- 
spersed with  allusion  to  the  humanities, 
and  lastly  he  has  achieved  the  portrayal 
of  two  feminine  characters  whose  precise 
type  in  fiction  the  reviewer  cannot  call  to 
mind. 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  regret  that  the 
author  could  not  have  preserved  unbroken 
throughout,  the  composure  of  style  and  the 
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fine  restraint  he  possesses  at  his  best ;  and 
also  that  with  pre-realization  of  the  final 
stage  of  the  denouement  the  reader  is 
bound  to  experience  a  slight,  inevitable 
drop  in  the  heretofore  sustained  illusion 
of  the  reality  of  the  narrative. 

H.  T.  P. 

The    Storm    Centre* 

MRS.  MARY  NOAILLES  MUR- 
FREE  was  bom  in  Grandlands, 
near  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  in 
1850,  and  for  many  years  concealed  her 
sex  under  the  pen  name  of  Charles  Egbert 
Craddock.  She  has  written  many  novels, 
centering  around  that  war-devastated 
region,  and  the  present  volume  is  a  story 
of  stirring  incidents  of  the  Civil  War.  The 
opening  of  the  story  introduces  some 
army  officers  into  the  home  of  Judge  Ros- 
coe,  whose  widowed  niece,  Leonora 
Gwynn,   takes  charge  of  his  household. 


There  are  also  three  little  grand-daugh- 
ters, two,  twins  and  the  third  a  deaf-mute. 
This  third  little  girl  figures  much  in  the 
story,  and  yet,  oddly  enough,  seems 
throughout  to  be  a  superfluous  character. 
She  adds  little  interest,  and  it  is  almost 
as  if  Mrs.  Murfree  had  taken  her  from 
life  and  forced  her  upon  the  balance  of  her 
characters. 

There  are  quaint  negro  characters, 
faithful  beyond  all  comprehension;  the 
usual  incidents  attendant  upon  an  army  in- 
vasion of  a  region;  some  love-making  by 
the  northern  officers;  a  visit  secretly  to 
Judge  Roscoe's  home  by  his  son,  his  dis- 
covery and  escape;  the  severe  illness  of 
one  of  the  Northern  officers,  his  later 
arrest  for  letting  young  Roscoe  escape, 
a  corroboration  of  damaging  testimony  by 
the  litle  deaf-mute,  and  his  exoneration, 
ending  with  his  immediate  marriage  to 
Leonora  after  his  release  from  prison. 

B.  J.  ROTART. 


A    New    Utopian    Dream^ 


THE  modem  Utopia  must  be  not 
static  but  kinetic,  must  shape  not 
as  a  permanent  state,  but  as  a 
hopeful  stage,  leading  to  a  long  ascent 
of  stages."  Mr.  Wells  thus  differentiates 
his  conception  from  all  the  Utopian  con- 
ceptions of  the  past,  thus  states  his  con- 
viction of  the  inconceivability  per  se  of  any 
Utopia  at  all,  in  the  sense  in  which  we 
are  used  to  employ  the  word.  The  meta- 
physical aspects  of  the  logical  impasse 
into  which  we  are  thus  led  need  not  be 
discussed,  since  Mr.  Wells  does  not  treat 
them  with  further  detail,  except  as  to 
considerations  set  forth  in  the  appendix, 
"The  Scepticism  of  the  Instrument"  may 
seem  generally  applicable  to  the  case.  He 
has  apparently  merely  digressed  from  the 
Utopian  convention  in  preferring  a  log- 
ical to  a  material  fallacy. 

In  short,  Mr.  Wells's  interpretation  of 
Utopia  is  a  world  mainly  like  this  one — 

♦The  Storm  Center.  By  Charles  Egbert 
Craddock.    The  Macmillan  Company. 

tA  Modern  Utopia.  By  H.  G.  Wells.  Il- 
lustrated.   Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 


its  physical  counterpart  for  purposes  of 
comparison — ^but  at  a  stage  of  civilization 
not  only  further  advanced,  but  on  a 
higher  plane,  a  world  wherein  the  better, 
that  is  to  say,  the  more  mentally  complex 
and  individualistic  element  has  been  of  a 
sufficient  preponderance  for  a  sufficient 
period  of  time  to  effect  a  world-attitude 
on  points  social,  economic,  educational 
and  judicial,  which  the  best  minds  of  our 
misgoverned  orb  have  already  generally 
conceived  as  being  an  immeasurable  ad- 
vance upon  our  own,  but  which  we  have 
as  yet  been  unable  to  compass  otherwise 
than  speculatively. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  the  space  of 
a  short  review  to  enter  with  any  detail 
into  the  phases  of  Utopian  life  which  are 
the  subject-matter  of  Mr.  Wells's  dis- 
cussion. With  a  method  partly  discursive, 
partly  narrative,  such  topics  are  consid- 
ered as  the  Utopian  system  of  currency, 
which  has  very  nearly  succeeded  in  elim- 
inating a  ponderable  medium  of  exchange, 
and  employs  in  its  stead  units  of  physical 
energy ;  Utopian  disciplines  and  freedoms 
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which  exist  largely  as  preventives  of  ob- 
noxious individualism,  race  distinctions,  or 
non-distinctions,  in  Utopia,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Utopian  order  of  volun- 
tary nobility,  with  some  definition  of  the 
"Rule"  by  which  it  is  guided, — which  rule 
contains  valuable  contributions  to  modern 
ethical  conceptions. 

The  book  concerns  itself  with  many 
more  aspects  of  the  Utopian  state,  both 
practical  and  speculative;  but  it  compre- 
hends no  political  discussion,  such  a  con- 
ception being  apparently   foreign   to   the 


Utopian  habit  of  thought,  which  partakes 
of  the  socialistic  theory  in  that  it  vests  gen- 
eral authority  in  an  abstraction  called  the 
State,  which  it  omits  to  define. 

Finally,  the  manner  of  the  book, — 
which  the  author  himself  concedes  to  be  an 
amazing  hybrid,  "an  air  of  hap-hazard" 
which  he  believes  to  be  "the  best  way  to  a 
sort  of  lucid  vagueness  which  has  been 
my  intention" — is  unexpectedly  pictur- 
esque and  compelling  in  its  results. 

H.  T.  P. 


The    Biography    of  a   Historian* 


PROFESSOR  PECK'S  interesting 
monograph  will  be  found  a  very 
convenient  introduction  to  the 
works  of  the  most  literary  of  our  his- 
torians. While  depending  mainly  for  his 
biographical  facts  upon  the  "Life"  by 
Ticknor,  the  author  contributes  critical 
chapters  dealing  with  the  histories  which 
are  fresh  and  suggestive.  As  a  biography 
the  book  is  well  done,  and  within  the  mod- 
erate limits  prescribed  by  the  conductors 
of  this  series,  all  the  principal  events  of 
Prescott's  life  are  related  briefly,  but  with 
sufficient  fullness  to  bring  out  clearly  the 
attractive  personality  of  the  great  his- 
torian. 

The  life  of  Prescott  is  doubly  interest- 
ing, for  his  noble  series  of  historical  works 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  for 
the  unusual  difficulties  which  had  to  be 
overcome  before  they  were  given  to  the 
world.  The  pathetic  story  of  Prescott 
working  with  dimmed  eyesight  year  after 
year,  storing  his  powerful  memory  with 
facts  gleaned  from  the  original  sources  by 
his  secretaries,  and  building  up  chapter  by 
chapter,  slowly  but  without  pause  until  the 
final  words  were  written ;  has  been  often 
told,  but  loses  none  of  its  interest  in  Pro- 
fessor Peck's  sympathetic  narrative.  As 
a  lesson  in  courage  there  is  nothing  more 
instructive  in  literary  history. 

♦William  Hickling  Prescott.  By  Harry 
Thurston  Peck.  English  Men  of  Letters  Series. 
The  Macmillan  Company. 


Prescott's  place  in  literature  is,  of 
course,  fixed  by  his  books.  The  genera- 
tion which  saw  their  first  appearance  has 
long  since  passed  away,  but  with  all  read- 
ers who  demand  style  in  an  historical 
work,  Prescott  will  always  find  a  cordial 
welcome.  Nor  is  it  by  their  style  only 
that  those  histories  maintain  their  rank 
to-day.  As  Professor  Peck  points  out, 
Prescott  was  a  most  diligent  searcher  for 
facts;  he  carefully  weighed  the  evidence 
on  each  historical  problem  that  came  be- 
fore him,  and  in  the  main  his  accounts  of 
the  Spanish  conquest  of  America,  of  the 
reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  of 
the  history  of  Philip  II  remain  unchal- 
lenged. We  can  readily  agree  with  our 
author  that  to  the  "Conquest  of  Mexico'* 
must  be  awarded  the  palm  for  literary 
excellence,  while  as  a  solid  piece  of  mature 
historical  work  "Philip  11"  leads  them  all. 
And  many  will  concur  in  the  final  com- 
ment of  this  biography,  which  in  Professor 
Peck's  words  is  this :  "What  he  meant  to 
do  he  did,  and  he  did  it  with  a  combina- 
tion of  historical  exactness  and  literary 
artistry  such  as  no  other  American,  at 
least,  has  yet  exhibited.  Without  the 
humor  of  Irving,  or  the  fire  of  Motley,  or 
the  intimate  touch  of  Parkman,  he  is  su- 
perior to  all  three  in  poise  and  judgment 
and  distinction." 

Albert  S.  Hkxry. 


N^^^^^JW^E  D  U  C  A  T  I  O  N  A  L-^ 

A    Course    in 
Literature,     History    and     Mythology 

History    of    Literature 

English 
Period  IX.      The  Last  Great  Writer  of  the  Augustan  Age — Samuel  Johnson 


Lesson    X  XII  I. 

,  English    Literature 

Samuel  Johnson 

The  study  of  English  Literature  began  ni  the  April,  1904,  issue  of  Book 
News.  The  Preparatory  period  was  discussed  first,  followed  by  the  Chaucerian 
age  and  the  Renaissance.  After  these  followed  a  study  of  Pre-Shakespearean 
drama  and  a  lesson  on  Shakespeare.  Post-Shakespearean  drama  followed  this, 
after  which  Sir  Francis  Bacon  and  the  Puritan  Age,  with  Bunyan  and  Milton  were 
considered.  A  lesson  was  then  devoted  to  Dryden  and  Congreve,  Addison  and 
Steele,  one  to  Defoe,  Swift  and  Pope,  and  one  to  Richardson,  Fielding  and  Smol- 
lett.   The  present  lesson  takes  up  Samuel  Johnson. 

Books  for  supplementary  reading  and  reference  include  Pancoast's  "English 
Literature;"  the  Century  Dictionary  of  Names;  An  Eighteenth  Century  Anthol- 
ogy, (H.  M.  Caldwell  Co.)  and  "Rasselas,"  Ariel  Booklets  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons). 


The  cold  intellectuality  of  the  Age  of 
Anne  could  not,  however,  last.  Artifi- 
ciality involves  a  certain  strain ;  sooner  or 
later  the  natural  man  must  assert  himself 
and  just  as,  after  the  Restoration,  stern 
Puritan  rule  gave  way  before  the  impulse 
to  license,  so  now,  after  a  general  depre- 
ciation and  satirization  of  mankind  had 
prevailed,  after  mechanism  in  place  of  feel- 
ing had  held  superior  sway;  after  there 
had  been  a  Swift  and  a  Pope,  there  came  a 
reaction.  One  may  date  the  beginning  of 
the  new  era  from  the  downfall  of  Walpole 
and  the  ascendency  of  Pitt.  The  rise  of 
Methodism  may  also  be  regarded  as  a  con- 
temporary and  interdependent  movement. 
Men  were  once  more  alive  to  emotion ;  they 
were  once  more  ready  to  recognize  the 


existence  of  the  imagination  ;  the  old  Eliza- 
bethan spirit  again  came  uppermost. 
Loftier  and  purer  politics  followed  a  more 
steadfast  patriotism,  and  a  new  feeling  of 
man  for  man,  the  feeling  out  of  which 
grew  the  more  modern  term,  the  "brother- 
hood of  man." 

At  the  same  time,  English  territory  be- 
gan to  increase.  The  foundation  of  her 
power  in  India  was  laid ;  Wolf's  capture 
of  Quebec  gave  her  prestige  in  the  new 
world  of  the  West.  With  this  widening 
of  the  national  horizon  came  about  a 
widening  of  the  literary  vision,  and  soon 
men  began  to  write  not  only  of  England, 
but  of  other  lands  as  wtII. 

But  side  by  side  with  the  new  age  that 
was    growing    remained    the    rearguard 
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ranks  of  the  era  that  was  passing.  The 
last  great  figure  of  a  day  which,  after  all, 
had  many  features  of  greatness,  so  many 
indeed  that  it  has  been  called  the  Au- 
gustan Age,  was  still  to  do  his  great  work, 
Samuel  Johnson. 

Samuel   Johnson,    1709-1784 

Johnson  was  born  at  Lichfield,  Eng- 
land, on  September  18,  1709.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  local  book-seller,  and  in  his 
youth  read  a  veritable  miscellany  of  clas- 
sical works,  particularly  the  works  of  the 
Latin  poets,  both  well-known  and  ob- 
scure. In  1728  he  entered  Pembroke  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  and  resided  there  until 
1729.  Having  lost  the  use  of  one  eye 
through  scrofula,  and  beine  generally  dis- 
figured by  the  disease,  Johnson  was  al- 
ways more  or  less  repulsive  to  look  upon, 
and  his  eccentric  manners  made  him  a 
conspicuous  figure,  though  for  all  that  a 
most  influential  one.  As  the  faithful  Bos- 
well  describes  him,  his  "person  was  large, 
robust,  annroaching  the  gigantic,  and 
grown  unwieldy  from  corpulency."  This, 
of  course,  later  in  life.  When  Johnson 
was  twenty-five  he  married  a  woman  of 
fifty,  with  children  as  old  as  himself.  That 
it  was  a  love  match,  however,  is  certain, 
though,  according  to  Boswell's  descrip- 
tion, Mrs.  Johnson  must  have  been  any- 
thing but  prepossessing.  She  "was  very 
fat,  with  swelled  cheeks,  of  a  florid  red, 
produced  by  thick  painting,  flaring  and 
fantastic  in  her  dress." 

In  1736  Johnson  started  a  school  at 
Edial,  near  Lichfield,  and  among  his  pu- 
pils was  the  young  David  Garrick.  But 
the  school  did  not  yield  the  master  a  suf- 
ficient income  for  his  sustenance,  (John- 
son experienced  hardships  from  lack  of 
money  until  late  in  life),  so  he  gave  it  up. 
In  1737,  in  company  with  Garrick,  he 
went  to  London  and  soon  became  a  con- 
tributor to  the  "Gentleman's  Magazine." 
Then  in  May,  1738,  "London,"  a  satiric 
poem,  in  imitation  of  Juvenal,  was  pub- 
lished and  made  a  hit.  To  quote  Boswell 
again,  "It  is  remarkable  that  it  ('London') 
came  out  on  the  same  morning  with 
Pope's  satire,  entitled  '1738;'  so  that 
England  had  at  once  its  Juvenal  and  Hor- 
ace as  poetical  monitors.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Douglas,  now  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  to 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  some  obliging 


communications,  was  then  a  student  at 
Oxford  and  remembers  well  the  effect 
which  'London'  produced.  Everybody 
was  delighted  with  it ;  and  there  being  no 
name  to  it,  the  first  buz  of  the  literar\' 
circle  was,  *here  is  an  unknown  poet, 
greater  even  than  Pope.'  And  it  is  re- 
corded in  the  'Gentleman's  Magazine'  of 
that  year  that  it  'got  to  the  second  edi- 
tion in  the  course  of  a  week.' 

"The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,"  an- 
other satire  in  verse,  and  the  finest  of  his 
poems,  was  published  in  1749;  from  1750- 
1752  he  conducted  the  "Rambler,"  and 
from  1758-1760  the  "Idler,"  papers  plan- 
ned after  the  "Tatler"  and  the  "Spec- 
tator." The  English  Dictionary  came  in 
1755,  and  "Rasselas,"  written  in  the  even- 
ings of  one  week,  in  order  that  Johnson 
might  realize  from  it  a  sufficient  sum  to 
pay  for  his  mother's  funeral,  was  pub- 
lished in  1759.  It  is  "Rasselas"  that  gives 
Johnson  claim  to  a  place  among  English 
novelists.  "Lives  of  the  Poets"  appeared 
1777-1781. 

Some  little  time  after  George  III  as- 
cended the  throne,  Johnson  was  granted 
a  pension  of  £300  a  year.  This  placed 
him  beyond  want,  a  condition  that  up 
until  that  time  had  been  alien  to  his  career. 
And  now,  until  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1784,  Johnson  reigned 
supreme  as  literary  despot  in  London. 
Despite  the  fact  that  a  new  order  was  de- 
veloping all  around  him,  he  still  exer- 
cised the  forces  of  his  strange  but  com- 
pelling personality,  and  was  the  recog- 
nized leader  of  a  club  that  included  men 
like  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Goldsmith,  Gar- 
rick, Burke,  Gibbon  and  Sheridan.  Ma- 
caulay  says,  "verdicts  pronounced  by  this 
conclave  on  new  books  were  speedily 
known  all  over  London,  and  were  suffi- 
cient to  sell  off  a  whole  edition  in  a  day 
or  to  condemn  the  sheet  to  the  service  of 
the  trunk-maker  or  the  pastry  cook." 

Throughout  his  life  Johnson  clung  to 
the  traditions  of  the  Age  of  Anne.  Classi- 
cal rule  was  the  chief  article  in  his  liter- 
ary creed;  his  verse  is  in  the  form  of 
rhymed  couplet,  made  popular  by  Pope 
and  the  group  that  grew  up  around  him : 
his  prose  is  polysyllabus  and  regular,  after 
the  fashion  prescribed  by  writers  who  fol- 
lowed the  precepts  of  Boileau. 
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Taine  writes  of  Johnson's  style, 

His  phraseology  rolls  always  in  solemn  and 
majestic  periods,  in  which  every  substantive 
marches  ceremoniously,  accompanied  by  its 
epithet;  great,  pompous  words  peal  )ike  an 
organ;  every  proposition  is  set  forth  balanced 
by  a  proposition  of  equal  length;  thought  is 
developed  with  the  compassed  regularity  and 
ofiicia]  splendor  of  a  procession.  Classical 
prose  attains  its  perfection  in  him,  as  classical 
poetry  in  Pope.  Art  cannot  be  more  consum- 
mate, or  nature  more  forced.  No  one  has  con- 
fined ideas  in  more  strait  compartments;  none 
has  given  stronger  relief  to  dissertation  and 
proof;  none  has  imposed  more  despotically  on 
story  and  dialogue  the  forms  of  argumentation 
and  violent  declamation;  none  has  more  gen- 
erally mutilated  the  flowing  liberty  of  conversa- 
tion and  life  by  antitheses  and  technical  words. 

Taine  also  calls  Johnson's  essays  ser- 
mons, but  adds  by  wslw  of  consolation 
that  Englishmen  like  sermons. 

A  more  unique  character  than  Johnson 
never  lived.  We  cannot,  however,  in  the 
brief  space  here  allotted  go  into  details 
regarding  his  countless  eccentricities.  One 
has  Boswell  to  tell  those,  and  then  there 
are  the  works  themselves.  For  Johnson's 
work  is  full  of  Johnson.  As  Sir  Walter 
Scott  said. 

Of  all  the  men  distinguished  in  this  or  any 
age.  Dr.  Johnson  left  upon  posterity,  the 
strongest  and  most  vivid  impression,  so  far 
as  person,  manners,  disposition  and  conversa- 
tion are  concerned.  We  do  but  name  him,  or 
open  a  book  that  he  has  written,  and  the  sound 
and  action  recall  to  the  imagination  at  once 
his  form,  his  merits,  his  peculiarities,  nay,  the 
very  uncouthness  of  his  gestures,  and  the  im- 
pressive tone  of  his  voice.  We  learn,  not  only 
what  he  said,  but  form  an  idea  how  he  said  it; 
and  have,  at  the  same  time,  a  shrewd  guess  of 
the  secret  motive  why  he  did  so,  and  whether 
he  spoke  in  sport  or  in  anger,  in  the  desire  of 
conviction,  or  for  the  love  of  debate.  .  .  . 
When  we  consider  the  rank  which  Dr.  Johnson 
held,  not  only  in  literature,  but  in  society,  we 
cannot  help  figuring  him  to  ourselves  as  the 
benevolent  giant  of  some  fairy  tale,  whose  kind- 
ness and  courtesies  are  still  mingled  with  a 
part  of  the  rugged  ferocity  imputed  to  the  fabu- 
lous sons  of  Anak;  or  rather,  perhaps,  like  a 
Roman  dictator,  fetched  from  his  farm,  whose 
wisdom  and  heroism  still  relish  of  his  rustic 
occupation. 

Selections 

The  History  o?  Imlac— A  Dissertation  upon 
Poetry. 

From  Rasssi«as. 

"Wherever  I  went,  I  found  that  poetry  was 
considered   as   the   highest   learning,   and   re- 


garded with  a  veneration  somewhat  approach- 
ing to  that  which  man  would  pay  to  the  Angelic 
Nature.  And  yet  it  fills  me  with  wonder,  that, 
in  most  countries,  the  most  ancient  poets  are 
considered  as  the  best;  whether  it  be  that  every 
other  kind  of  knowledge  is  an  acquisition  grad- 
ually attained,  and  poetry  is  a  gift  conferred 
at  once;  or  that  the  first  poetry  of  every  na- 
tion surprised  them  as  a  novelty,  and  retained 
the  credit  by  consent,  which  it  received  by  ac- 
cident at  first;  or  whether,  as  the  province  of 
poetry  is  to  describe  nature  and  passion,  which 
are  always  the  same,  the  first  writers  took  pos- 
session of  the  most  striking  objects  for  de- 
scription, and  the  most  probable  occurrences 
for  fiction,  and  left  nothing  to  those  who  fol- 
lowed them,  but  transcription  of  the  same 
events,  and  new  combinations  of  the  same 
images.  Whatever  be  the  reason,  it  is  com- 
monly observed  that  the  early  writers  are  in 
possession  of  nature,  and  their  followers  of 
art;  that  the  first  excel  in  strength  and  inven- 
tion, and  the  latter  in  elegance  and  refinement. 

**I  was  desirous  to  add  my  name  to  this  il- 
lustrious fraternity.  I  read  all  the  poets  of 
Persia  and  Arabia,  and  was  able  to  repeat  by 
memory  the  volumes  suspended  in  the  mosque 
of  Mecca.  But  I  soon  found  that  no  man  was 
ever  great  by  imitation.  My  desire  of  excel- 
lence impelled  me  to  transfer  my  attention  to 
nature  and  to  life.  Nature  was  to  be  my  sub- 
ject and  men  to  be  my  auditors;  I  could  never 
describe  what  I  had  not  seen;  I  could  not  hope 
to  move  those  with  delight  or  terror  whose 
thoughts  and  opinions  I  did  not  understand. 

"Being  now  resolved  to  be  a  poet,  I  saw 
everything  with  a  new  purpose;  my  sphere  was 
suddenly  magnified;  no  kind  of  knowledge  was 
to  be  overlooked.  I  ranged  the  mountains  and 
deserts  for  images  and  resemblances,  and  pic- 
tured uj>on  my  mind  every  tree  of  the  forest 
and  flower  of  the  valley.  I  observed  with  equal 
care  the  crags  of  the  rocks  and  the  pinnacles 
of  the  palace.  Sometimes  I  wandered  along 
the  mazes  of  the  rivulet,  and  sometimes  watch- 
ed the  changes  of  the  summer  clouds.  To  a 
poet  nothing  can  be  useless.  Whatever  is 
beautiful,  and  whatever  is  dreadful,  must  be 
familiar  to  his  imagination;  he  must  be  con- 
versant with  all  that  is  awfully  vast  or  ele- 
gantly little.  The  plants  of  the  garden,  the 
animals  of  the  wood,  the  minerals  of  the  earth, 
and  meteors  of  the  sky,  must  all  concur  to 
store  his  mind  with  inexhaustible  variety:  for 
every  idea  is  useful  for  the  enforcement  or  dec- 
oration of  moral  or  religious  truth;  and  he  who 
knows  most  will  have  most  power  of  diversify- 
ing his  scenes,  and  of  gratifying  his  reader  with 
remote  allusions  and   unexpected  instruction. 

"All  appearances  of  nature  I  was  therefore 
careful  to  study;  and  every  country  which  I 
have  surveyed  has  contributed  something  to  my 
poetical  powers. 

"In  so  wide  a  survey,"  said  the  prince,  "you 
must  surely  have  left  much  unobserved.  I  have 
lived  till  now  within  the  circuit  of  these  moun- 
tains and  yet  cannot  walk  abroad  without  the 
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sight  of  something  which  I  never  beheid  before, 
or  never  heeded." 

"The  business  of  a  poet."  said  Imlac,  ''is  to 
examine,  not  the  individual,  but  the  species;  f^ 
remark  general  properties  and  large  appeal - 
ances:  he  does  not  number  the  streaks  of  the 
tulip,  or  describe  the  different  shades  of  the 
verdure  in  the  forest.  He  is  to  exhibit,  in  his 
portraits  of  nature,  such  prominent  and  strik- 
ing features  as  recall  the  original  to  every 
mind;  and  must  neglect  the  minuter  discrim- 
inations— which  one  may  have  remarked,  and 
another  have  neglected — for  those  characteris- 
tics which  are  alike  obvious  to  vigilance  and 
carelessness. 

"But  the  knowledge  of  nature  is  only  half 
t'he  task  of  a  poet;  he  must  be  acquainted  Hke- 
wise  with  all  the  modes  of  life.  His  character 
requires  that  he  estimate  the  happiness  and 
misery  of  every  condition;  observe  the  power 
of  all  the  passions  in  all  their  combinations,  and 
trace  the  changes  of  the  human  mind  as  they 
are  modified  by  various  institutions  and  ac- 
cidental influences  of  climate  or  custom,  from 
the  sprightliness  of  infancy  to  the  despondence 
of  decrepitude.  He  must  divest  himself  oi 
the  prejudices  of  his  age  and  country;  he  must 
consider  right  and  wrong  in  their  abstracted 
and  invariable  state;  he  must  disregard  present 
laws  and  opinions,  and  rise  to  general  and 
transcendental  truths,  which  will  always  be  the 
same;  he  must,  therefore,  content  himself  with 
the  slow  progress  of  his  name;  contemn  the 
applause  of  his  own  time,  and  commit  his 
claims  to  the  justice  of  posterity.  He  must 
write  as  the  interpreter  of  nature  and  the  leg- 
islator of  mankind,  and  consider  himself  as 
presiding  over  the  thought  and  manners  of  fu- 
ture generations — as  a  being  superior  to  time 
and  place. 

"His  labor  is  not  yet  at  an  end:  he  must 
know  many  languages  and  many  sciences;  and, 
that  his  style  may  be  worthy  of  his  thoughts, 
must,  by  incessant  practice,  familiarize  to  him- 
self every  dehcacy  of  speech  and  grace  of  har- 
mony." 


From  "The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes."  By 
Samuel  Johnson. 

Speak  thou,  whose  thoughts  at  humble  peace 

repine, — 
Shall  Wolsey's  wealth,  with  Wolsey's.  end  be 

thine? 
Or  livest  thou  now,  with  safer  pride  content. 
The  wisest  justice  on  the  banks  of  Trent? 
For  why  did  Wolsey  near  the  steeps  of  fate 
On    weak    foundations    raise    the    enormous 

weight? 
Why,  but  to  sink,  beneath  misfortune's  blow. 
With  louder  ruin,  to  the  gulfs  below? 
What    gave  ^reat    Villiers     to   th'     assassin's 

knife, 
And  fixed  disease  on  Harley's  closing  life? 
What  murdered  Wentw^orth   and  what   exiled 

Hyde, 
By  kings  protected,  and  to  king  s  allied? 
What,  but  their  wish  indulg'd  in  court  to  shine. 
And  pow'r  too  great  to  keep  or  to  resign? 
When  first  the  college  rolls  receive  his  nam< 
The  young  enthusiast  quits  his  ease,  for  far  e: 
Resistless  burns  the  fever  of  renown. 
Caught  from  the  strong  contagion  of  the  gow  i: 
O'er  Bodley's  dome  his  future  labors  spread. 
And  Bacon's  mansion  trembles  o'er  his  head. 
Are    these    thy    views?       Proceed,     illustriou- 

youth, 

And  Virtue  guide  thee  to  the  throne  of  Truth' 

«    *    ♦    « 

Yet  when  the  sense  of  sacred  presence  fires. 

And  strong  devotion  to  the  skies  aspires. 

Pour  forth  thy  fervors  for  a  healthful  mind; 

Obedient  passions,  and  a  will  resign'd; 

For  love,  which  scarce  collective  man  can  fill; 

For  patience,  sov'reign  o'er  transmuted  ill; 

For  faith,  that  panting  for  a  happier  seat. 

Counts  death  kind  Nature's  signal  of  retreat: 

These  goods  for  man  the  laws  of  Heav'n  or- 
dain ; 

These  goods  he  grants,  who  grants  the  powY 
to  gain: 

With  these  celestial  Wisdom  calms  the  mind. 

And  makes  the  happiness  she  does  not  find. 


General    History 
Lesson    XXIII 


Rome 

The  lessons  in  General  History  began  in  the  September,  1903.  issue  of  Book 
News  and  ended  with  the  November,  1904,  number. 

Roman  History  with  the  traditionary  period  was  begun  in  the  December. 
1904,  issue,  and  was  followed  by  a  study  of  the  religion  of  the  Romans,  the  Tar- 
quinian  Rule  in  Rome;  the  early  Republic;  the  contest  between  the  Orders,  and 
the  Conquest  of  Latium.  The  present  lesson  takes  up  the  Second  and  Third 
Samnite  Wars  and  the  War  with  Pyrrhus. 

The  reference  volume  used  is  "Ancient  Historv"  bv  Mvers  and  Allen.  (Ginn 
&  Co.).  '       '       ' 


Three  wars  now  occupied  Rome  for  a  period 
of  fifty  years,  with  brief  intervals  of  peace  in- 
tercepting. The  first  two  of  these  were  the 
Second  and  Third  Samnite  Wars;  the  third  was 


the  War  with  Pyrrhus.  ending  with  the  defeat 
of  the  last.  The  result  of  these  wars  was  the 
extension  of  the  sovereigntv  of  Rome  otr  all 
Italy. 


With    the    August     Magazines 
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The  Romans  came  imo  contact  with  the 
Samnites  through  the  expansion  of  their  terri- 
tory, which,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  been 
continuous.  Samnium  was  the  only  rival  power 
left  in  Italy  and  looked  with  jealousy  upon  the 
growing  domains  of  Rome.  As  regards  strength 
and  resources  the  contestants  were  about  even- 
ly matched,  but  the  Roman  power  was  more 
centralized  while  that  of  the  Samnites  was  scat- 
tered, dispersed  over  a  wide  expanse  of  terri- 
tory. This  concentration  of  force  on  the  part 
of  the  Romans  was  largely  to  account  for  the 
victory  of  the  latter. 

The  Second  Samnite  War  lasted  from  2>^1 
B.  C.  to  304  B.  C.  and  by  it  Rome  acquired 
still  further  possessions. 

In  311  B.  C.  occurred  the  last  struggle 
with  the  Etruscans.  At  this  time  the  con- 
sul. Quintus  Fabius,  afterwards  called  Maxi- 
mus.  pursued  the  enemy  through  the  Ciminian 
forest,  overcame  them  and  returned.  The  whole 
region  of  this  forest  being  absolutely  strange 
to  the  Romans,  this  performance  was  regarded 
as  a  notable  achievement. 

This  war  period  in  Rome  was  also  marked  by 
political  changes.  In  the  city  none  but  land- 
owners could  belong  to  the  tribes  and  this  dis- 
qualified many  from  political  privileges.  Appius 
Claudius,  a  patrician,  as  censor,  championed  the 
cause  of  these  people  and  by  sheer  audacity 
succeeded  in  exercising  his  office  alone,  and  for 
a  longer  period  of  time  than  was  customary. 
When  he  made  up  the  list  of  Senators,  a  duty 
then  entrusted  to  the  censor,  he  placed  on  it 
the  names  of  sons  of  freedmen.  Patrician  Rome 
was  horrified  and  the  consul  would  not  confirm 
the  appointments.  Appius  Claudius  also  at- 
tempted to  make  property  of  any  kind,  instead 
of  exclusively  land  property,  a  basis  for  po- 
litical qualifications.  This  rule  held  until  the 
censorship  of  Quintus  Fabius  who  estabhshed 
a  law  whereby  a  distinction  was  made  between 
the  rural  land-owners  and  the  urban  land-own- 
ers. The  rural  tribes  were  to  contain  only 
land-owners;  all  other  citizens  were  to  be  rated 
and  to  vote  in  the  city  tribes.  Through  the 
energies  of  Appius  Claudius  Rome  obtained 
her  first  regular  supply  of  water  by  means  of 
the  Appian  aqueduct.  This  censor  also  had 
the  Appian  Way  built,  the  first  military  road, 
from  Rome  to  Capua. 


In  the  Third  Samnite  War  the  powers  of 
Italy  joined  forces  to  prevent  the  threatening 
supremacy  of  Rome.  Rome  was  again  victor- 
ious and  again  new  territory  was  added. 

But  as  in  the  case  of  the  Gallic  invasion,  these 
wars  had  left  the  peasants  destitute.  Once 
more  there  was  a  secession  of  the  plebs  and  the 
matter  was  not  settled  until  the  Hortensian  law 
was  put  into  force,  by  which  the  plebeian  as- 
sembly was  invested  with  the  power  of  making 
laws  valid  for  all  the  citizens.  After  this  the 
assembly,  presided  over  by  the  tribunes,  became 
the  law-making  body  proper.  As  the  govern- 
ment now  stood  the  Senate  was  composed  of 
three  hundred  members,  the  list  made  up  by 
the  censors  from  the  names  of  those  who  held 
high  office  and  those  who  were  considered  com- 
petent. Unless  degraded  by  later  censors  these 
Senators  held  their  places  for  life. 

The  power  of  Rome  now  extended  over  all 
Italy  except  the  northern  portion,  where  were 
the  Gallic  tribes  and  the  southern  cities  of 
Magna  Graecia.  At  the  head  of  these  last  was 
the  Spartan  colony  of  Tarentum,  a  city  of  pros- 
perity and  democratic  government.  It  was  this 
city  that  made  the  last  effort  to  check  the  domi- 
nation of  Rome.  By  a  former  treaty  the  Ro- 
mans could  not  send  ships  beyond  the  Lacin- 
ian  promontory.  The  treaty  was  broken  by  the 
emboldened  Romans  and  a  Roman  fleet  ap- 
peared in  the  harbor  of  Tarentum.  War  ensued 
and  Pyrrhus  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Tar- 
entines.  Pyrrhus  brought  a  large  force  with 
him  from  the  east.  The  first  battle  took  place 
at  Heraclea.  Here  the  Romans  were  defeated, 
but  their  manner  of  fighting  induced  Pyrrhus 
to  send  an  ambassador  with  terms  of  peace. 

This  ambassador,  Cineas,  was  an  orator  and 
he  impressed  the  Romans  greatly,  but  they  re- 
jected the  peace  proposition  notwithstanding. 
Numerous  of  the  lesser  Italian  nations  now 
joined  forces  with  the  enemy  and  Rome  once 
more  suffered  defeat  at  Asculum.  A  break  in 
hostilities  now  occurred,  then  the  final  and  de- 
cisive battle  of  the  war  took  place  and  Pyrrhus 
was  routed  at  Beneventum. 

The  cities  of  Magna  Graecia  now  came  under 
Roman  domination,  and  the  supremacy  of 
Rome  in  Italy  was  assured. 


With    the    August    Magazines 


THE  August  magazines  are  nearly  all 
fiction  numbers,  and  some  of  the 
titles  promise  well.  The  best  of 
our  authors  seem  to  have  been  secured, 
as  if  a  special  inducement  were  needed, 
as  we  fear  it  is,  for  hot-weather  readers. 
Interesting  serials  include  ''Fair  Mar- 
garet," \yy  F.  Marion  Crawford  in  "^Mun- 
sey'»;"  ''The  Occultation  of  Florian  Ami- 
dor,"  by  Herbert  Quick,  in  the  "Cosmo- 


politan;"  "The  House  of  Mirth,"  Mrs. 
Wharton's  story,  in  "Scribner's ;"  "The 
Conquest  of  Caanan,"  by  Mr.  Tarkington 
in  "Harper's,"  and  "Outside  the  Law," 
by  James  I>arnes  in  the  '^Metropolitan." 

The  short  stories  have  been  contributed 
by  James  Branch  Cabell,  Alice  Brown, 
Mary  E.  Wilkins-preeman  and  Richard 
Le  Gallienne,  in  "Harper's ;"  in  the 
"Smart  Set"  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison  writes 
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a  novelette,  "The  Carlyles/'  and  the  short- 
er tales  are  by  Richard  Le  Gallienne,  Eliz- 
abeth Jordan,  Edna  Kenton  and  Emery 
Pottle.  Mr.  Kipling  has  in  the  "Century" 
the  first  installment  of  a  two-part  story, 
and  in  "Ainslee's"  a  novelette  by  Edith 
Mac  Vane  appears.  The  "Scribner"  au- 
thors comprise  J.  B.  Connelly,  Edward 
Townsend,  Carter  Goodloe,  Nelson  Lloyd 
and  Lucia  Chamberlain,  Francis  Lynde 
and  Kate  Jordan  in  the  "Cosmopolitan;" 
Guy  Wetmore  Carryl,  Alfred  Henry 
Lewis,  Joel  Harris,  Philip  Verrill  Mighels 
and  Caroline  Duer  in  the  "Metropolitan" 
and  Myra  Kelly,  Arthur  Train,  Booth 
Tarkington  and  O.  Henry  in  "McClure's" 
make  up  the  important  portion  of  the 
list. 


The  remainder  of  Miss  Tarbell's  study 
of  Rockefeller  appears  in  "McClure's;" 
the  first  installment  of  Mr.  Alfred  Henry 
Lewis's  "Story  of  Paul  Jones"  is  in  the 
"Metropolitan;"  in  "Harper's"  Richard 
Harding  Davis  writes  "The  P^issing  of  San 
Juan  Hill,"  and  in  "Munse/s"  Edgar 
Saltus  has  another  article  in  the  series 
"The  Czars  of  Russia,"  this  one  "Ivan  the 
Terrible." 

There  is  poetry  by  Arthur  Stringer  an«1 
Edwin  Markham,  the  one  in  the  "Sma  i 
Set,"  the  other  in  the  "Cosmopolitan.  ' 
Other  popular  verse  is  also  to  be  noted. 

"Masters  in  Music"  for  August  will 
have  for  the  subjects,  Bellini  and  Doni- 
zetti. 


Best-Selling    Books 


BEST-SELLERS  are  scarcely  in  or- 
der during  vacation  days.  The  fall- 
ing off  in  the  publishing  business, 
always  conspicuous  in  the  summer  months, 
makes  but  few  new  books  for  the  list. 
Within  the  last  few  weeks  the  novel  by 
the  author  of  "The  Garden  of  a  Com- 
muter's Wife,"  Mr.  London's  "The 
Game,"  and  "The  Dark  Lantern"  are  the 
only  really  new  books  of  fiction  that  have 
come  into  prominence.  Among  new  general 
works,  "The  Sunny  Side  of  the  Street" 
and  "Young  Japan"  are  alreadv  in  de- 
mand. "Sandv,"  "The  Garden  of  Allah," 
'The  Marriage  of  William  Ashe,"  "The 
Opening  of  Tibet"  and  "De  Profundis" 
continue  in  a  fortunate  career.  These 
promise  to  be  record-breakers. 

At  Wanamaker's,  Philadelphia. 
Fiction; 

The  Master  Mummer.     By  E.  Phillips  Op- 
penheim. 

The  Quakeress.    By  Max  Adeler. 

At  the  Sign  of  the  Red  Fox.    By  the  author 
of  "The  Garden  of  a  Commuter's  Wife." 

Constance  Trescot    By  S.  Weir  Mitchell. 

The  Garden  of  Allah.    By  Robert  Hichens. 

The  Princess  Passes.    By  A.  M.  and  C.  N. 
Williamson. 

The  Dark  Lantern.    By  Elizabeth  Robins. 

The  Breath  of  the  Gods.    By  Sidney  McCall. 

The  Divine  Fire.    By  May  Sinclair. 

Sanna.    By  Mary  E.  Waller. 
MiscSLi^NSous: 

The  Sunny  Side  of  the  Street.    By  Marshall 
P.  Wilder. 


The  Life  Worth  Living.    By  Thomas  Dixon, 

Jr. 

At  Wanamaker's,  New  York. 
Fiction: 

The  Garden  of  Allah.    By  Robert  Hichens. 

Pam.    By  Bettina  von  Hutten. 

The  Princess  Passes.    By  A.  M.  and  C.  N. 
Williamson. 

The   Marriage  of  William  Ashe.     By  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward. 

Constance  Trescot.     By  S.  Weir  Mitchell 

The  Divine  Fire.    By  May  Sinclair. 

MiscCLLANeous: 

Iconoclasts.    By  James  Hmieker. 

The  Freedom  of  Life.    By  Annie  Payson  Call. 

De  Profundis.    By  Oscar  Wilde. 

The  Opening  of  Tibet.    By  Perceval  Landon. 

Another  Hardy  Garden.    By  Helena  Ruther- 
ford Ely. 

Bird  Neighbors. 

At  Little,  Brown  &  Company,  Boston. 

Fiction: 

The  Master  Mummer.     By  E.  Phillips  Op- 
penheim. 

The  Breath  of  the  Gods.    By  Sidney  McCalL 
The  Orchid.    By  Robert  Grant 
Partners  of  the  Tide.    By  Joseph  Lincoln. 
The  Game.    By  Jack  London. 
Sandy.    By  Alice  Hegan  Rice. 

MiscELi^NEous: 

Italian   Letters  of  a   Diplomat's  Wife.     By 
Mary  King  Waddington. 

Science  and  Immortality.    By  William  Osier. 

Young  Japan.    By  James  Soberer. 

The  Autobiography  of  Andrew  D.  White. 

Russia  as  it  Really  Is.    By  M.  Joubert 

The  Opening  of  Tibet    By  Perceval  Landon. 


N  E  W 


BOOKS    AND     NEW 
E  D  I  IM  O  N   S 


Fiction 

ClairC.  By  Edwin  Kirkman  Hart,  author  of 
"The  Sleeping  Sentinel  of  Valley  Forge," 
etc.     i2mo. 

Mr.  Hart  was  in  charge  of  the  hospital  ex- 
hibit at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  and  his  prac- 
tical experience  among  nurses  fully  qualifies 
him  to  write  of  them.  That  he  has  put  this 
knowledge  into  a  romance,  giving,  in  addition 
to  facts,  a  charming  little  love-story,  only 
makes  the  book  more  desirable,  and  the 
chances  are  that  many  will  not  only  be  bene- 
fited by  reading  the  story,  but  will  be  well  en- 
tertained besides. 

Celebrity,  The.  By  Winston  Churchill.  Pa- 
per. i2mo.  Macmillan's  Paper  Novels.  The 
Macmillan  Company. 

A  reprint,  first  published  in  January,  1898, 
and  now  brought  out  in  the  special  paper 
series  of  1905.  It  is  the  story  of  a  rising  young 
author,  his  haps  and  mishaps,  the  scene  being 
laid  chiefly  in  the  West. 

Forsaking  All  Others.  By  Sylla  W.  Hamil- 
ton. 197  pp.  i2mo.  The  Neale  Publishing 
Company. 

A  story  of  Sherman's  march  through  Geor- 
gia, written  with  a  close  familiarity  with  the 
subject,  the  author  being  the  daughter  of 
General  Bryan  M.  Thomas  and  the  grand- 
daughter of  General  Jones  M.  Withers.  The 
little  volume  contains  some  gladness  and  much 
sadness,  but  ends  happily,  as  all  tales,  even 
when  woven  in  an  environment  of  sorrow, 
should. 

Lunatic  at  Large,  The.  By  J.  Storer  Clous- 
ton.  Authorized  edition.  219  pp.  i2mo. 
Brentano's. 

A  novel  of  ingenious  plot  involving  some 
amusing  situations.  A  "sane  lunatic"  and  a 
lady  of  rank  figure  prominently  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  story. 

Millions  of  Mischief.  By  Headon  Hill, 
author  of  "The  Duke  Decides,"  etc.  Illus- 
trated. 312  pp.  i2mo.  The  Saalfield  Pub- 
lishing Company. 

An  extravagant  and  impossible  story  of  a 
man  condemned  to  death,  who  is  given  his  lib- 
erty in  England  by  malcontent  members  of  the 
Cabinet  on  condition  that  he  assassinates  the 
Premier,  who  threatens  to  turn  them  out  of 
office. 


Real  World,  The.  By  Robert  Herrick.  Mac- 
millan's  Paper  Novels.  i2mo.  The  Mac- 
millan Company. 

A  cheap  issue  of  this  novel,  which  first  ap- 
peared in  1904. 

Terence  O'Rourke.    By  Louis  Joseph  Vance, 
author  of  "Milady  of  the  Mercenaries,"  etc. 
Illustrated.    393  pp.     i2mo.    A.  Wessels  Co. 
A  sheer  romance  which  begins  with  an  Irish- 
man in  need  in  Paris,  puts  him  in  command  of 
an  expedition  to  Africa,  and  ends  with  his  tri- 
umph and  success,  the  whole  thrown  together 
with  a  quick,  light  touch. 

Twentieth  Century  Idealist,  A.    By  Henry 

Pettit.      Illustrated.     303    pp.      i2mo.     The 

Grafton  Press. 

Written  in  parts,  beginning  with  a  prologue, 
three  "parts,"  and  closing  with  "The  Voice  of 
Nature."  The  prologue  has  as  its  theme  "In- 
quisitive Admiration;"  Part  I,  the  Physical 
dominant;  Part  II,  Mentality  dominant;  Part 
III,  Spirituality  dominant.  Couched  in  the 
form  of  a  novel,  with  varying  characters  and 
moving  incidents,  the  volume  is,  after  all,  a 
discussion  of  mental  science  in  all  its  forms. 
Wheels  of  Chance,  The.     By  H.  G.  Wells. 

Illustrated.       Macmillan's      Paper     Novels. 

i2mo.    The  Macmillan  Company. 

A  reprint,  first  published  in  1896,  reprinted 
in  1897,  with  this  special  paper  edition,  June, 
1905.  It  contains  short  sketches  of  the  haps 
and  mishaps  of  bicyclists. 

History 

Journey  of  Alvar  Nunez  Cabeza  de  Vaca 
AND  His  Companions.  Edited,  with  intro- 
duction, by  Ad.  F.  Bandelier.  231  pp.  i6mo. 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

The  first  trip  taken  across  the  continent, 
from  a  point  on  the  Sabine  River  to  the  Pa- 
cific, near  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  California, 
in  1528^36,  by  a  Spanish  adventurer  and  his 
companions,  makes  the  last  number  of  the 
"Trail-Makers,"  translated  by  the  daughter  of 
the  explorer  Bandelier.  The  trip  included  a 
visit  to  the  Zuni  Indians,  the  first  account  of 
this  tribe.  An  introduction  endeavors  to  con- 
nect the  narrative  with  what  is  now  known  o! 
the  region.  A  brief  bibliography  closes  the  in- 
troduction of  this  edition,  which  is  the  third 
translation  into  English. 
Shakespeare's  London.  By  Henry  Thcw 
Stevenson.  Illustrated.  i2mo.  Henry  Holt 
&  Co.    349  PP- 

An  entertaining  account  of  London  as  it 
must  have  been  in  the  time  of  the  master-poet. 
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Research  and  appreciation  have  given  realism, 
and  Mr.  Stevenson  has  contrived  to  create  an 
atmosphere.  The  study  is  replete  with  matters 
of  interest,  though,  and  the  pictures  add  great- 
ly to  the  interest  and  value. 

Thirteen  Chapters  of  American  History. 
Represented  by  the  Edward  Moran  Series 
of  thirteen  historical  marine  paintings.  By 
Theodore  Sutro.    8vo. 

Thirteen  paintings  by  Edward  Moran,  who 
died  in  his  seventy-second  year,  after  many 
years  of  work  as  a  marine  artist,  June  9th,  1901. 
The  paintings  begin  with  one  of  the  ocean, 
and  are  intended  to  illustrate  American  history 
from  the  discovery  to  the  battle  of  Santiago. 
The  reproduction  in  half-tone  is  accompanied 
by  an  account,  both  of  the  artist  and  his  work, 
by  Theodore  Sutro,  who  acted  as  counsel  for 
Mrs.  Moran  in  the  suit  to  assert  her  owner- 
ship of  these  pictures. 


Biography 


Boy  Soldiers  of  the  Confederacy.  Col- 
lated by  Susan  R.  Hull.  Illustrated.  256  pp 
8vo.     Neale  Publishing  Company. 

This  volume  contains  22  illustrations  and  is 
a  series  of  short  biographies  of  boy  soldiers 
who  were  killed  and  wounded  in  their  brave 
fight  for  the  South  side  in  the  civil  war.  Some 
lives  are  long,  some  very  short,  mere 
sketches,  with  here  and  there  a  letter  inter- 
spersed, written  to  Mrs.  Hull  and  containing 
information  on  the  subject  which  she  has 
gathered  together  with  much  industry.  Re- 
plete with  original  material,  the  book  will  be 
useful  for  reference. 

Memoirs  of  a  Royal  Chaplain,  1729-1763. 
The  correspondence  of  Edmund  Pyle,  D,  D., 
Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  George  II,  with 
Samuel  Kerrick,  D.  D.,  Vicar  of  Dersing- 
ham.  Annotated  and  edited  by  Albert  Harts- 
home.  With  frontispiece.  367  pp.  Indexed. 
8vo.    John  Lane. 

Edmund  Pyle  (i702-'76)  was  appointed  Chap- 
lain to  George  II  in  1740  and  shortly  after  ob- 
tained a  living.  Through  many  years,  from 
1729  to  1763,  he  wrote  familiar  letters  to  an 
intimate  personal  friend,  Samuel  Kerrick,  a 
Clergyman,  of  some  scholarship,  who  had  a 
liying  in  what  was  then  a  distant  part  of  Eng- 
land, Dersingham.  Through  all  this  34  years 
Pyle  was  writing  about  the  inner  life  of  the 
court,  its  politics,  its  intrigues,  its  ecclesiasti- 
cal struggles  and  the  literary  men  of  the  day. 
The  editor  has  added  notes  of  explanation 
from  contemporary  sources,  so  that  the  volume 
is  an  unusually  successful  s^immary  of  the  so- 
cial life  of  England  in  the  period  which  pre- 
ceded our  own  revolution.  These  letters  are 
culled  from  sonle' 7000  letters  in  twenty-eight 
volumes,  holding  the  correspondence  of  the 
members  of  several  English  families. 


Romance  and  Tragedy  of  a  Widely-Known 
Business  Man  of  New  York,  The.  By  him- 
self. With  frontispiece.  241  pp.  i2mo.  The 
Neale  Publishing  Company. 
Above  the  autographic  signature  appears 
this  notice:  "This  special  autographic  edition 
of  'The  Romance  and  Tragedy  of  a  Widely- 
Known  Business  Man  of  New  York'  is  limit- 
ed to  1000  copies,  of  which  this  volume  is  No. 
156,"  and  in  the  preface  Mr.  Russel  explains 
why  it  was  written.  "To  bear  testimony/'  he 
says,  "to  the  love  and  devotion  of  a  noble 
woman;  to  set  straight  before  the  world  cer- 
tain matters  now  misunderstood;  to  give  evi- 
dence of  the  insincerity  of  friendship  that  comes 
to  one  in  prosperity,  only  to  vanish  in  adver- 
sity; and  also  in  the  hope  that  an  appreciative 
public  will  buy  the  book.  Not  all  the  names 
used  are  fictitious,  and  where  th^  are  so  no 
effort  has  been  made  to  conceal  ic^'^ntity."  " 
assures  the  readers  that,  "although  his  wo. 
have  been  deep,  he  knows  now  no  feeling  i  » 
sorrow  and  regret  that  they  should  have  b  ^ 
inflicted  by  his  friends."  The  story  begins  w  :  . 
the  hero  as  an  office  boy,  tells  his  love  story 
and  his  business  success  and  failure. 

Woman's  Confessional,  A.  By  Helen  Woi- 
jeska.  103  pp.  i6mo.  Life  Publishing  Com- 
pany. 

This  small,  fancifully  printed  volume,  whose 
apothegms  first  appeared  in  "Life"  from  Jan- 
uary, 1889,  to  September,  1899,  has  selected  for 
the  nom  de  plume  of  its  authoi  a  name  which 
suggests  Helena  Modjeska.  A  preface  gives 
her  a  Slav  origin,  transplants  her  from  a  large 
Bohemian  estate  to  a  lonely  American  farm 
house,  and  at  last  brings  her  in  contact  with 
artists  in  an  art  school.  Much  of  the  work  is 
morbid.  All  is  introspective  and  excessively 
Slav,  but  none  of  it  is  remarkable  for  pienetra- 
tion  or  for  originality. 

Religion 

Child  as  God's  Child,  The.    By  Charles  W. 

Rishell.     181  pp.     i2mo.    Eaton  &  Mains. 

A  plea  by  the  professor  of  historical  theology 
in  the  Boston  University  for  the  religious  life 
of  children,  protesting  against  demands  above 
their  age,  urging  the  possibility  of  conversion 
in  childhood;  condemning  repression;  review- 
ing the  various  views  in  regard  to  baptism  and 
urging  early  church  membership  and  the  wise 
use  of  the  Sunday  school  for  children  and  the 
family  in  order  to  secure  the  early  regenera- 
tion of  the  child. 

Church  of  Christ,  The.  By  a  layman.  331 
pp.  Indexed.  i2mo.  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company. 

This  anonymous  discussion  of  Christianity 
follows  a  strongly  evangelical  line,  laying  spe- 
cial stress  upon  baptism  as  one  of  the  three 
conditions  of  **pardon."  Its  object  is  to  unite 
Christendom  in  a  common  view,  and  its  effort 
is  to  present  the  fundamental  characteristics 
of  Christianity.  These  are  almost  wholly  lim- 
ited  to  the  atonement   and  its  working,  little 
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Stress  being  laid  either  on  dogmatic  theology 
or  upon  any  sacrament  except  baptism.  The 
ideal  of  the  author  is  a  congregational  church 
without  any  order  of  priesthood  or  even  bap- 
tism. 

Family  Prayers.  By  Lyman  P.  Powell.  112 
pp.  i6mo.  George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co. 
A  compilation  of  prayers  for  each  day  of 
the  week,  morning  and  evening,  intended  for 
family  prayers  in  Protestant  Episcopal  fami- 
lies, prepared  by  the  Rev.  Lyman  P.  Powell, 
of  St.  John  Church,  Northampton.  Special 
prayers  for  special  occasions  are  added  from 
the  prayer  book.  Some  of  the  prayers  given 
are  original,  and  some  quoted  from  familiar 
sources. 

Modern  M  «*ters  of  Pulpit  Discourse.  By 
William '  ^Wver  Wilkinson,  author  of  "The 
Kpic  of  Saul,"  "The  Epic  of  Paul,"  "The 
Epic  of  Moses,"  etc.  526  pp.  i2mo.  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Co. 

These  studies  of  the  eminent  preachers  of 
the  last  half  century  in  this  country,  England 
and  France,  appeared  first  anonymously  as  a 
running  series  in  the  "Homiletic  Review."  Be- 
sides these  studies  a  number  of  sonnets  on 
various  clergymen  are  added^  and  two  essays 
on  Jesus  and  Paul.  The  studies  of  clergymen 
include  a  discussion  of  pulpit  manner  and  suc- 
cess, touching  little  upon  personal  life. 

Religion:  a  Criticism  and  a  Forecast.  By 
G.  Lowes  Dickinson.  84  pp.  i2mo.  Mc- 
Clure,  Phillips  &  Co. 

This  is  free-thinking,  pure  and  simple.  The 
views  are  those  of  an  intelligent  and  earnest- 
minded  man,  however,  and  therefore  deserve 
respectful  consideration.  Still,  it  is  not  one  of 
the  books  that  are  necessary. 

Tides  of  the  Spirit.  Selections  from  the 
writings  of  James  Martineau.  Edited,  with 
introduction,  by  Albert  Lazenby.  190  pp. 
Indexed.  i2mo.  American  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  centenary  of  Martineau's  birth,  April 
2ist,  1805,  is  the  occasion  for  the  issue  of  this 
work,  which  is  an  attempt,  principally  by  ex- 
tracts from  the  later  volumes  of  his  sermons, 
"Hours  of  Thought,"  to  givis  a  general  view  of 
his  position  on  the  leading  issues  of  Christian 
life   and  belief. 

Unfolding  of  the  Ages,  The.  By  Ford  C. 
Ottman.  511  pp.  i2mo.  The  Baker  &  Tay- 
lor Company. 

In  this  commentary  upon  Revelation,  the 
theory  accepted  is  that  the  seven  epistles  to 
the  seven  churches  review  the  history  of  the 
church  down  to  the  present  time.  The  letters 
to  the  angel  of  the  church  in  Philadelphia  and 
Laodicea,  summing  up  the  conditions  of  the 
present  age,  which  is  to  be  succeeded  imme- 
diately by  the  visible  appearance  of  Christ, 
the  remainder  of  the  book  of  Revelation  is 
accepted  as  a  prediction  of  the  near  future,  end- 
ing in  the  re-establishment  of  the  Jews. 


Walk.  Conversation  and  Character  of 
Jesus  Christ  Our  Lord.  By  Alexander 
Whyte,  D.  D.,  author  of  "Bible  Characters," 
etc.  340  pp.  8vo.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Com- 
pany. 

Simple  Sabbath  evening  addresses  which 
pass  through  all  of  Christ's  life,  step  by  step, 
from  the  Anunciation  to  the  Resurrection,  se- 
lecting the  subjects  from  familiar  incidents,  and 
treating  them  along  the  lines  long  since  fa- 
miliar, but  in  these  pages  presented  with  a 
fresh  conviction. 

Travel    and    Description 

Burden  of  the  Balkans,  The.  By  M.  Edith 
Durham,  author  of  "Through  the  Lands  of 
the  Serb."  With  illustrations  by  the  author. 
331  pp.  Svo.  Edwin  Arnold.  London. 
After  six  trips,  principally  in  Albania  and 
Macedonia,  Miss  Durham  has  endeavored  in 
this  work  to  describe  the  present  condition 
of  Macedonia,  as  due  to  a  selfish  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  Bulgarians  to  secure  the  terri- 
tory for  the  expansion  of  Bulgaria,  without 
reference  to  the  rights  of  other  races  in  the 
region.  Much  sympathy  is  shown  with  the 
Albanian  and  Hellenic  races,  and  a  frank  feel- 
ing is  expressed  for  the  Moslem.  The  result 
is  a  book  which  is  rather  a  pamphlet  than  an 
impartial  description  of  the  region,  but  it  pre- 
sents many  phases  of  the  Macedonian  ques- 
tion, omitted  by  those  who  accept  only  the  re- 
port of  Turkish  outrages  and  forget  that  the 
Bulgarians  have  been  guilty  of  many  massa- 
cres and  much  spoliation  upon  both  Greeks 
and  Turks. 

Jane  Austen:  Her  Homes  and  Her  Friends. 

By   Constance  Hill.     Illustrations  by   Ellen 

G.  Hill  and  others.    268  pp.   Indexed.    i2mo. 

John  Lane. 

An  ordinary  though  interesting  book,  which 
takes  up  the  life  of  Miss  Austen  by  following 
up  her  places  of  residence  and  fitting  in  cer- 
tain incidents  mentioned  and  described  in  her 
letters.  The  illustrations  are  appropriate,  and 
the  book  will  make  a  nice  addition  to  the  li- 
braries of  those  who  love  Miss  Austen  for  her 
work  and  for  her  very  sweet  personality. 

St.  Lawrence  River,  The.    By  George  Waldo 
Browne,  author  of  "Japan:  the  Place  and  the 
People."  etc.     Illustrated.    353  pp.    Indexed. 
Svo.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
A   comely   quarto,   illustrated   by   numerous 
page    half-toned    pictures,    giving    an    account 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  from  the  lake  to  the  gulf, 
its  history  being  drawn  from  standard  authori- 
ties,  whose   titles   are   marshalled   in   the  au- 
thor's  preface.     The   work   is  written   in   the 
style  of  a  guidebook,  and  follows  a  geographi- 
cal course,  but  has  more  upon  the  history  than 
on  the  present  condition  of  the  region  it  de- 
scribes.    A  map  closes   the  volume,  which  is 
uniform   with, similar   works   on   the   Hudson, 
Colorado  and  the  Continent,  by  the  same  pub- 
lishers. 
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Juvenile 

At  the  Fall  op  Port  Arthur.    By  Edward 
Stratemeyer.      Illustrated   by   A.    B.    Shutc. 
281  pp.     i2mo.     Laird  &  Lee. 
A  third  volume  in  the  "Soldiers  of  Fortune" 
series,  written  for  boys.     The  book  is  based 
on  fact,  but  enough  of  the  fiction  element  is 
present  to  suit  the  cravings  of  a  youthful  im- 
agination. 

House  That  Jack  Built,  The.     By  Wesley 
Johnston,  author  of  **The  Mystery  of  Mir- 
iam," etc.    253  pp.    i2mo.    Eaton  &  Mains. 
Opens  with  the  christening  of  the  hero  and 
carries  him  through  the  successive  stages  of 
mischievous  childhood,  into  the  realm  of  school 
life.     When   he   is    twelve   years   of   age    his 
father  met  with  a  painful  accident  which  dis- 
abled him,  so  that  "Jack"  leaves  school  and 
takes  up  the  burden  of  ways  and  means.     He 
puts  his  hand  to  the  wheel  and  wins  success. 
Jimmy  Brown  Trying  to  Find  Europe.    By 
W.  L.  Alden,  author  of  "The  Adventures  of 
Jimmy    Brown,"    etc.     Illustrated.     164   pp. 
i6mo.     Harper  &  Brothers. 
In  this  volume   Mr.  William  L.  Alden,  an 
editorial  writer  on  the  New  York  Times,  1865- 
1S85,  more  recently  American  Consul  General 
at  Rome,  and  now  living  in  London,  has  taken 
"Jimmie  Brown,"   of  whom  he  wrote  over  a 
score  of  years  ago,  and  given  him  a  trip  to 
Europe,  the  humor  of  the  volume  having  stood 
somewhat  long  on  the  lees. 

Thistles  op  Mount  Cedar.  The.    By  Ursula 

Tannenforst.      Illustrated.     453    pp.      i2mo. 

The  John  C.  Winston  Co. 

A  delightful  story  for  young  girls,  beginning 

with  the  advent  in  an  alien  school  of  a  young 

foreigner,  how  she  wins  friends,  the  various 

fun  and  mishaps  that  attend  a  group  of  girls 

at  school.    Each  chapter  is  full  of  interest  and 

of  an  elevating  tone.     It  is  a  book  girls  will 

love,  laugh  over  and  pass  on  to  their  friends. 

Social   and   Political    Science 

Child  and  God,  The.    By  Rev.  M.  T.  Lamb, 
author  of  "The  Mormons  and  Their  Bible," 
etc.     Illustrated.     121  pp.     i6mo.    American 
Baptist  Publication  Society. 
A   study   of   the   neglected   and   abandoned 
child,  and  an  account  of  the  efforts  to  place 
such   children   in   families,   given  as  a   report 
upon  the  operations  of  the  Children's  Home 
Society.    The  work  makes  no  mention  of  simi- 
lar and  earlier  efforts  by  other  societies  on 
better  plans,  to  do  the  same  work. 

Ethics  o^  Force,  The.     By  H.  E.  Warner. 

126  pp.     i2mo.     Ginn  &  Co. 

This  discussion  of  the  various  ethics  of  hero- 
ism, patriotism  and  the  question  if  mere  war 
can,  be  defended  on  the-aiithority  of  Christ  or 
the  grounds  of  reason,  was  prepared  to  be  read 
before  the  Ethical  Club  in  Washington.  It  is 
an  attempt  to  show  that  no  logical  justification 
can  be  made  for  war,  and  it  is  printed  by  the 


International  Union  for  Peace.  Its  general 
thesis  is  based  upon  the  theory  that  the  de- 
velopment of  society  passes  from  brute  cour- 
age to  cunning  and  from  cunning  to  the  con- 
trol of  moral  sentiment. 

Husband,  Wipe  and  Home.  By  Charles  Fred 
eric  Goss,  author  of  "The  Loom  of  Life," 
etc.  Introduction  by  Sylvanus  Stall.  With 
frontispiece.  276  pp.  i2mo.  The  Vir  Pub- 
lishing Company. 

The  author  of  "The  Redemption  of  David 
Corson,"  a  book  written  after  many  years' 
service  as  co-worker  and  pastor  in  charge  of 
Moody's  Chicago  Church,  and  later  as  assist- 
ant pastor  in  the  Madison  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church  and  of  the  Avondale  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Cincinnati,  has  in  this  work  en- 
deavored to  deal  with  the  family  issues.  The 
customary  plea  is  made  for  marriage.  Women 
are  classified  as  either  home-makers  or  house- 
keepers. Parentage  and  the  various  problems 
of  married  Hfe,  from  expenses  to  corporal 
punishment,  are  discussed  in  these  three  simple 
homely  essays,  without  any  special  gift  of 
diction,  with  constant  common  sense  and  a 
somewhat  austere  and  set  idea.  Dancing  is 
prohibited. 

President    Roosevelt's   Railroad     Policy. 
Report  of  a  discussion  before  the  Economic 
Club,  of  Boston,  March  9,   1903.     Including 
addresses  by  Hon.  Charles  A.  Prouty,  David 
Willcox,  Peter  Stenger  Grosscup  and  Prof. 
Frank  Parsons.    79  pp.    i2mo.    Ginn  &  Co. 
Four  addresses  before  the   Economic  Club 
last   March,  in   which   Charles  A.  Prouty,  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  defend- 
ed its  position.     David  Willcox,  president  of 
the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  urged  the  right  of  the 
railroads    to    make    their    own    rates.    Judge 
Grosscup    pleaded    for    supervision      by  .  th** 
Courts,  and  Professor  Frank  Parsons,  of  t' 
Public  National  Ownership  League,  for  Gov- 
ernment supervision.    While  the  addresses  add 
little  to  the  exact  knowledge  of  the  subject 
they  summarize  the  existing  state  of  the  discus- 
sion. 

Essays 

American  Thumb  Prints.    By  Kate  Stephens. 

343  pp.     i2mo.    J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

These  essays,  of  which  the  most  important, 
"A  New  England  Woman,"  appeared  in  the  At- 
lantic, and  "Mysogyny"  and  "Plagiarizing 
Humors  of  Benjamin  Franklin,"  in  the  "Book- 
man," include  studies  of  the  University  of 
Kansas,  of  the  Kansas  Puritan,  of  St.  Louis 
and  of  cooking.  They  all  display  a  mingled 
flavor  of  New  England  tradition  and  of  West- 
ern birth   and   residence. 

Free   Opinions.     By   Marie   Corelli.     i2mo. 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

Miss  Corelli's  forceful  utterances  arc  some- 
times more  amusing  than  they  are  valuable,  at 
least  from  a  practical  standpoint.  She  is  es- 
sentially a  woman  of  theories  and  when  it  is 
added  to  this  that  she  is  primarily  a  woman 
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of  feelings,  it  can  be  readily  understood  that 
she  takes  herself  seriously.  Miss  Corelli's 
stories  are  very  entertaining  and  at  times  she 
shows  in  them  a  real  power,  but  her  essays 
will  never  reform  the  world,  no  matter  how 
strenuously  she  sails  into  church  and  state. 

Outlook  Beautiful,  Tut.    By  Lilian  Whit- 
ing, author  of  "The  Life  Radiant,"  etc.    182 
pp.    i2mo.    Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
Another   book   of   Miss   Whiting's   peculiar 
philosophy,  which  someone  has  called  a  direct 
product  of  Emerson's  transcendentalism.  High- 
ly colored  and  intense,  feminine  and  inclined  to 
flamboyancy,  it  appeals  to  a  certain  number,  of 
certain  temperament,  only. 

Sound  and  Motion  in  Wordsworth's 
Poetry.  By  May  Tomlinson.  Poet-Lore 
Brochures.  Paper.  i2mo.  The  Poet-Lore 
Company. 

A  compilation  of  the  references  in  Words- 
worth's poetry  to  sound,  motion  and  tone, 
largely  from  his  longer  poems  which  are  rank- 
ed by  the  author  as  equal  to  his  lesser  lyrics. 

Classics 

Familiar  Studies  of  Men  and  Books.  By 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  Biographical  Edi- 
tion.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Inland  Voyage.    By  R.  L.  Stevenson. 

Island  Nights'  Entertainment.  By  R.  L. 
Stevenson. 

W^RECKERS,  The.    By  R.  L.  Stevenson. 

Four  more  volumes  in  the  interesting  "Bio- 
graphical Edition"  of  Stevenson's  works.  Mrs. 
Stevenson  tells  many  things  of  interest  in  the 
prefaces.     For  instance,  she  writes  concerning 

*  composition  of  "The  Bottle  Imp,"  one  of 
I  stories  in  the  collection,  "Island  Nights* 
Entertainment,"  that  the  idea  for  the  talc  came 
from  a  melodrama  founded  on  an  old  German 
legend,  the  chief  points  of  which  Stevenson  rec- 
ognized as  common  to  the  Hawaiian  folk- 
stories.  This  made  a  direct  appeal  to  the  na- 
tive mind  possible  and  a  missionary  was  found 
to  translate  the  story  into  the  Samoan,  after 
which  it  was  published  under  the  title  "O  Le 
Fangu  Aitu"  in  the  Sulu.  It  was  firmly  be- 
lieved by  many  of  the  people  that  the  unopened 
Ijottle  was  still  in  existence  and  that  Steven- 
son was  hiding  it  in  his  house. 

Hamlet.    The  First  Folio  Edition.    Edited  by 
Charlotte  Porter  and  Helen  A.  Clarke.  i6mo. 
T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 
Another  addition  to  the  First  Folio  Edition, 

which  is  coming  out  slowly.     The  notes  here 

are    very    convenient    and   are    done    by   two 

-writers  well  qualified. 

Venetia.    By  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield.    With 

an  introduction  by  the  Earl  of  Iddesleigh.  649 

pp.    i6mo.    John  Lane. 

This  issue  is  Volume  25  in  the  "New  Pocket 

Library"  and  the  fourth  of  Lord  Beaconficld's 

novels  in  the  series,  the  other    three    being 


"Sybil,"  "Tancred,"  and  "Contarini  Fleming." 
"Venetia"  was  published  in  1837.  Its  scene 
was  put  back  to  the  time  of  our  War  of  Inde- 
pendence and  its  hero  is  a  combination  of 
Byron  and  of  Shelley.  A  preface  by  Lord  Id- 
desleigh draws  attention  to  these  facts. 

Pocket  R.  L.  S.,  The.  i8mo.  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons. 

A  collection,  made  up  into  a  dainty  pocket 
volume,  of  favorite  passages  from  the  works 
of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  The  Stevenson 
lover  will  meet  with  many  old  friends  here. 

Verse 

Broad-Cast.     By    Ernest   Crosby,   author   of 
"Tolstoy   and   His   Message,"   etc.     126  pp. 
i2mo.    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company. 
The  author,  the  son  of  the  well-known  clergy- 
man, Howard  Crosby,  has  become  known  for 
his  socialism  and  his  studies  of  Tolstoy.     He 
has  in  this  volume,  adopting  Walt  Whitman's 
form,  written   on  a  broad  range  of  subjects 
which  suggest  themselves  to  a  careful  student 
of  this  author.    He  succeeds  in  some  cases  in 
reaching  a  high  level  of  verse  and  is  in  others 
grotesque. 

Educational 

All  the  Year  Round.  A  nature  reader.  Part 
IV.  Summer.  By  M.  A.  L.  Lane  and  Mar- 
garet Lane.  Illustrated.  99  pp.  i2mo.  Ginn 
&Co. 

This  series  consisted  of  three  volumes — "Au- 
tumn," Winter"  and  "Spring"  and  was  intended 
for  morning  reading  for  school  children  The 
first  three  'volumes  proved  so  popular  that  a 
fourth  has  just  been  issued  entitled  "Summer." 
The  authors  explain  in  their  preface  that  the 
purpose  of  this  little  book  is  not  merely  to  fur- 
nish new  reading  matter,  but  also  to  stimulate 
the  thought,  enlarge  the  vocabulary,  and  open 
the  eyes  of  children  to  the  wonderful  world 
around  them. 

Butterflies  and  Bees.    Vol.  II.    The  Insect 
Folk.     By  Margaret  W.   Morley,  author  oi 
"Seed-Babies,"     etc.     Illustrated  by  the  au- 
thor.   267  pp.    i2mo.    Ginn  &  Co. 
A  manual  for  children,  disguised  in  the  form 
of  a  running  narrative,  describing  the  habits  of 
insects.    The  book  is  intended,  the  publishers 
announce,  for  children  of  eight  to  eleven  years 
of  age,  and  its  chief  object  is  to  instil  in  the 
young  mind  a-  sense  of  the  wonderful  unity  of 
all  forms  of  life. 

Elementary  Algebra.    By  Walter  R.  Marsh. 

395  pp.    i2mo.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

This  text  book  in  Algebra  follows  the  re- 
quirements of  the  college  examination,  special 
emphasis  being  placed  upon  the  principles 
which  are  the  tools  in  more  advanced  work. 
Algebraic  problems  are  omitted,  giving  place 
to  a  discussion,  simply  told,  of  the  fundamental 
principles.  It  is  especially  noteworthy  for  a 
very  large  number  of  examples,   nearly   1000 
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taken  from  recent  college  entrance  papers. 
Graphical  methods  are  freely  used  and  its  treat- 
ment of  equations  used  in  physics,  progression, 
permutation  and  combination  are  all  based 
upon  the  requirements  of  future  college  worf:. 

Reading  Journey  Through  Chautauqua,  A. 

By    Frank    Chapin    Bray.     Introduction   by 

Chancellor  John   H.    Vincent.      Illustrated. 

8vo.    Chautauqua  Institution. 

A  careful  sketch,  with  lavish  illustrations  of 
the  origin,  organization,  development  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  various  features  of  the  original 
Chautauqua,  intended  to  furnish  a  complete 
handbook  for  those  who  visit  the  place  and  de- 
sire to  understand  what  they  see.  Prefaced  by 
an  introduction  from  Bishop  John  H.  Vincent, 
the  work  presents  an  official  and  authorized 
account  of  the  present  condition  of  Chautauqua. 
The  past  history  of  the  work  and  its  imitation 
elsewhere  are  also  briefly  touched  upon. 

Southern  Writers.  Edited  by  W.  P.  Trent, 
author  of  "A  History  of  American  Litera- 
ture," etc.  424  pp.  i2mo.  The  Macmillan 
Company. 

The  author,  once  a  professor  of  literature  in 
the  University  of  the  South,  now  holding  a 
similar  position  in  Columbia  University,  has 
brought  together  for  use  as  a  reading  book  in 
Southern  schools,  extracts  from  Southern  au- 
thorsj  from  John  Smith  down  to  the  present 
time.  It  is  unusually  full  of  extracts  from  the 
speeches  of  statesmen  and  from  the  work  of 
little  known  authors  in  the  first  half  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  A  brief  reference  sum- 
marizes each  man's  life  and  gives  works  in 
which  more  can  be  learned. 

Reference 

Japanese  for  Daily  Use.     By  E.  P.  Prentys, 
assisted    by    Kametaro     Sasamoto.     63    pp. 
i8mo.    William  R.  Jenkins. 
A   small  pocket  manual  of  Japanese  words 
and  phrases,  with  the  English  translation  fac- 
ing each.     It   is  necessarily  brief   and  covers 
only  conversational   phrases  needed  to   make 
oneself  understood  in  simpler  matters. 

Humor 

FoousH  Finance.  Compiled  by  Gideon  Wurdz, 

author    of    *'The    Foolish    Dictionary,"    etc. 

Illustrated   by  Wallace   Goldsmith.     130  pp. 

i6mo.     John  W.  Luce  Company. 

This  work  by  the  author  of  the  VFoolish  Dic- 
tionary" of  which  more  than  100,000  copies  are 
said  to  have  been  sold,  deals  in  aphorism^ 
which,  in  their  application  and  explication  show 
a  close  knowledge  of  recent  financial  revela- 
tions, particularly  in  insurance. 

Sunny  Side  of  the  Street,  The.     By  Mar- 
shall   P.    Wilder,    author    of     *Teople     I've 
Smiled  With."    Illustrated  by  Bart  Haley.  359 
pp.     i2mo.     Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company. 
Marshall  P.  Wilder,  a  dwarf,  now  ^^  years 

of  age,  has  for  many  years  been  a  noted  parlor 


entertainer,  his  success  turning  upon  his  mime- 
tic ability  and  a  mobile  expression.  In  this 
voluipe,  the  second  he  has  written  upon  his 
experiences,  the  first  being  "People  I  Have 
Smiled  With,"  he  has  given  brief  pictures  of 
men  of  distinction  in  the  past  twenty  years — 
Richai;4  Croker,  Recorder  GoflF,  President  Mc- 
Kinley,  Horace  Greeley,  Henry  Watterson, 
Adeline  Patti;  a  group  of  young  millionaires. 
Vanderbilt,  Mackay,  Rockefeller,  and  Jay  and 
George  Gould.  Actors:  Irving,  JeflFerson,  Hil- 
liard,  Mansfield  and  a  number  of  lesser  men 
upon  the  stage.  The  volume  is  lightly  written, 
full  of  short  anecdotes,  and  illustrated  with  out- 
line drawings  and  a  photograph,  while  the  cover 
is  cut  to  show  a  colored  view  of  Madison 
Square  on  the  half  title  as  the  "Sunny  Side  of 
the  Street." 

M  iscel  laneous 

Dog  Book,  The.  By  James  Watson.  Part 
III.  Complete  in  10  parts.  Illustrated.  8vo. 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

This  part  of  what  has  already  become  a  stand- 
ard work  on  the  dog  in  England,  takes  up  set- 
ters, Irish,  Gordon  and  Spaniel,  profusely  il- 
lustrated by  reproductions  of  wood  cuts  and 
engravings.  As  in  previous  volumes  it  traces 
the  development  of  each  variety  through  the 
modern  period.  Its  conclusions  are  guided  not 
only  by  great  knowledge,  but  sound  reason  as 
in  regard  to  that  vexed  canine  issue,  the  Gor- 
don Setter.. 

Fountain  of  Youth,  The.  By  Grace  Peck- 
ham  Murray.  Illustrated.  194  pp.  i2mo. 
F.  A.  Stokes  &  Co. 

A  conventional  work  on  the  care  of  the  body. 
Most  of  what  is  in  the  book  has  been  said  be- 
fore, though  it  is  well  to  have  some  of  these 
very  excellent  suggestions  made  more  impres- 
sive. 

Handbook  of  Princeton,  The.  By  John 
Rogers  Williams.  With  an  introduction  by 
President  Woodrow  Wilson.  Illustrated. 
i2mo.     The  Grafton  Press. 

A  history  of  the  University  and  a  description 
of  it  as  it  now  stands,  make  this  book,  first  of 
all,  one  of  tangible  value.  The  additional  inter- 
est is  afforded  in  the  description  of  the  town, 
with  something  of  its  literary  associations,  and 
in  the  general  manner  in  which  the  work  has 
been  done,  for  Mr.  Williams  has  put  sympathy 
as  well  as  knowledge  into  the  making  of  the 
book.  The  author  is  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
College  and  is  editor  of  the  Historical  Society. 
Dr.  Wilson  writes  the  very  pleasing  introduc- 
tion, and  the  numerous  illustrations  comprise 
photographs  and  several  very  able  sketches  by 
John  P.  Cuyler. 

Stray  Leaves  from  a  Soul's  Book.  178  pp. 
i2mo.    Richard  G.  Badger. 

Rhapsodies  of  passion  and  introspection, 
written  in  rhythmical  prose,  the  sentimental 
outpouring  of  a  note.Jbook., 
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